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and vvtjiium vvliu wislt tu uiuiersidiid the present critical situation I think the 
biiok IS nnrivrilied " -Mr H. VV. Nevinson in the DAILY HERALD. 

A CONFLICT OF 
OPINION : 

A Discussion on the Failure of the Church. 

By ARTHUR PONSONBY. 

Author of “ The Decline of .\ristocracy,’* &c. 

Crown 8l'0. 6s. net. 

** Six tlioiightful and gracetullv written dialogues between a parson and 
a doctor— succeeds in reconciling; arKiimenis about religion and religious 
education vvhicli k .ss toler.int and caiefiil thinkers sometimes present 
as being insuperably opposed. ' — SCOTSM \N. 


THE UNFINISHED 
PROGRAMME OF 
DEMOCRACY. 

By RICHARD ROBERTS. 

Author of “The Church in the Commonwealth,” &c. 
Crown 8c'0. 6s. net. 

“One of the ablest of the niiniNiers of the En>;lish Presbyterian Church, 
well known in .\meiica, an enthusiast wlio belie.es that ‘the remedy for 
the ills of democracy is inoie democracy,' here di»cusses the social problem 
111 u comprehoiisive and practical way, with a full appreciation of new 
ctmditions and new trend" of thought.”— THE TIMES. _ ^ 

POEMS : Second Book. 

Just Ready. Fcap.^io Is. 3 d. net. 

By EDITH ANNE STEWART, 

Author cf “ Pilgrimage and Battle,” “The Life of St. Francis 
Xavier.” 
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Accounts Rendered of Work 
Done and Things Seen. By j. y. 

J 3 UCHANAN, M.A., F.R.S. Demy 8vo. With illus- 
trations. 2 IS net. 

book contains papers on; — The Mfilitrrraiiean Sea; Monaco 
a Whaling Station; '1 he Cruise of the Pnnti's Alice [igo2); The 
.Sperm Whale .and Its Food ; The \\ nak ol Santos Dumont No. 6 (lOOC) ; 
Volcanoes and ICarthquakes ; Transport.ilion .ind C iMlis.itioii ; Civili- 
sation and lixteiniiiiation ; and manv othci subjects. rros]irclus on 
application. 

A Short History of Education. 

]^y T- • ADAMSON, lT()fc‘^sor of IMuratioii in the 
I nivcTsity of Ltinclon. Demy 8\o. I 2 b od net. 

Thi-. book' tr( .its priiM.iriK of J njilish (duiation .ind its ai;<mii'S It 
sets forth brieflv the pioyress id b.n;^bsh ediu .itional institutions, i.ikiiijr 
.uuaiiil of su( h <lniiu‘stK and loi« i;^n loiubtioiK as h.ive h.ul a dir< c t 
beanm; upon Liiu-hsh edueation The eailnr ( h.qiiers of 1h« luiok are 
I. ss spi I ifu allv Jinulish tli.iii lJu later Jtul. bei;mnint; \\ ith th(‘ iiftcenth 
cmtui\, the u.irrative b«‘«oni(s iiu n .ismclv bnclisli m its sur\e\ ; 
ji (.loses at the oiwiiiin, tin* tweiitietii (tniiiiv. 

The Purpose of Education. An ox 

amimition of the Kclucation J*roblom in the Light 
of Recent Psycholugiciil Research. IR’ ST (iLORCiE 
LANK EOX PITT C rown New impression 

of the second edition, bound in cloth. 7s ud iut. 

" \\e must sav th.it the author has dom ronaikalily well with an 
.ulimttedly difhcult subnet, .iiid this book should bi le.ul by all wlio 
affect the weJlarc of the ii.itioii passim; tliroii/^h the .sie\e of our cle- 
iiM ntarv and sdondarA school ” — J hi hchoolnuHtcr 

The Letters of Charles Sorley. 

With a Chapter of Biography. Demy Svf‘ With a 
jiortrait. t2s Od net. 

“'The Letters of Chailes .Sorlev ’ stands ('ut bv its own qualitus. 

. . Sorlev IS widely known .ilrcady as one of the jXK ts of the war . . . 
N.iturally theie was a dosin to know’ more of this brit t lii» . so in h in 
promise and not meaen m fiilfilnK'iit. . . . The stor^ ol his vears at 
SI hool, his few months m Ca’nuanv. his .\rinv tiaimm;, then his htc 
111 France, is all befon* us, as he saw it, .md told his heart to those he 
lo\e(l Indeed, one !> moved, bevond iiiduiaiin at tmits, with love 
and pity alwavs .” — 1 hi Mithodist Rciohler 

Marlborough and Other Poems. 

By CHARLES SORT.KY Fourth edition. With a 
porlniit. Small 8vo. Cloth. 5s not ; I.imbskin, 
*Ss od net. 

The Faith of a Subaltern. Essays on 

Religion and Life. I^y Lieutenant ALEC DK 
CANDOLE', killed m action, Seyiteinber 1918. With 
a Preface by the \'ery Rev. the Df:.\n ov Bkistol, and 
a portrait. Crown 8vo. 2s od net. 

" J’iinf;ent and v’lrih essavs . . . L.ilml.ited to .iid in lU'.'irinn the 
nifiital hori/on of tlioushtlul ])(ople m davs to (oiik . Dr Wvime 

W ilson rie-'litly dtsf ribi .s tin boi^k.is’ avaliiabli i oiiti ilnitmij lordiirioUs 
thought.’ 7 /n Church I'aiuih ?<cwspaper 

Cambridge Readings in Litera- 
ture. A Seric.s of Antliologies from Homer to 
Masefield ; illustrated with reproductions of pictures 
1)V great masters, from Botticelli to William Orpen. 
Edited by GEORGE SAMPSON. In hve books. 
Crow’n 8 VO. Prices from 3s 6d net to 6s net. 

“ These aiL books that om will kec]) on om ’b shelvts ammig on< ’b 
i(w tie.asured antholoijics. . . . WV cannot think ol any living tdilor 
who (oiild have dom. this iiarliiular inece of work better than Mr 
S.impsou has dom; it. Wide nadirig, humour, viiirralion, a seii.se of 
the magniiiccnc e of the umv(is(, humamtv .inrl line taste have gone 
t(j the lonipilmg of these books Illuslr.itionb an lavishly bUitUTed 
through the volumts.’ — J he Gallon 

A History of American Litera- 

ture. Edited bv w. P. TKliN'T, LL.D., J. 

ERSKINE, Ph.D., ii. P. SllKEMAN, Ph D., and 
C. VAN DOREN, Ph.D. 3 vols. Royal 8vo. Vols. 
1 and II now ready. 17s Od net each. 

“ The work has already i>roved its <]ualit\. ]l Jias b((ii written 
with a natural sympathy tcmper* (l bv judgimiit . \Nr are full of 
admn tioii lor the qualities ot b iiqu i .iml m hijl.irshii» tliat have gone 
to Its making .” — The Outlook 

Britain in the Middle Ages. 

History for Beginners. By FJ.tiRENCE L. BOWMAN, 
I-^cturer in Education, llumerton College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8v(). With 28 illustrations. 3s net. 

Stories from Spenser. By minna 

STEE:LE: smith. With 8 illustrations. Crowm 8vo. 
3S net. 
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y1 PV JILTS HI K G KV E N T ! 

The Letters of 
Donald Hankey 

“A STUDENT IN ARMS.” 

Edited by E 2 D^VARD MILLER, M.A. Demy 8vo. 
Price 9s. net. t 

N.B.— First large edition was entirely taken up before 
publication. 


With Our Army in Palestine 

Bv ANTONY BLPKTT. Pri... 7,. 6d, m-l. 

There ha\c been one or two books on the Palestine Exjiedi- 
tion. but we believe tlii.s is tlie first .story of the rampaigri as 
described by a soldier who took part in it, first in the ninks 
and then as an oflicer. 

Secrets of Animal Life 

Hv PItOKKSSOK.I. AKTllEK THOMSON. LL. 1 )., \i.tlior 
of ” The Wonder of Life. ” Ac. (Town Svo, elolii. Price 
7s. 6d. net. [Sennuf Ktlifuni at prf'KS.\ 

Thi Mannntf l*osf sas s : - “ He is always a didiglitiul eom- 
panioii.” 

The Star says : “ ^'oll gel as you reail a .st*ii«.e of iiees 

humming about the pages, of running water, ot the wind 
among the trees, and of the scent of wild flowers/’ 

Mesopotamia, 1914-1915 

1 >V HEiN UV 1 >I Ut’H REVNAUDSON ((".iptain Ki Oxford 
iS: Rucks laglii Infantry). Demy K\o. Illustrated. .Ma]>s. 
lTic(‘ 98 . m*t. 

Thi Ttmesi says : - E.vtremely readable and extremely i-lear. 

. . . Tiio few remarks at tlie close tus to tin* inedical 

arrangements are mucii tlie more piereinglv impressive tor the 
terseness with which tliey are expressed.’' 


THE CR.OSS l’ri<-e Is. nel. 

Ry - A Stiidimt in Arms” (DONALD HANKEV). 

RELIGION AND COMMON SENSE 

Ry “A Student in Arms” (DONALD HANKEV). 
l*ri<*e Is. net. 


“POCKET” EDITIONS OF FAMOUS BOOKS . 

Fcap, 8 VO. 

r.aeh can he laid in the following styles; 

CLOTH, 3b. net. LA.MRSKIN, 6 b. 6d. net. 
I’EKSIAN \APJ’, 8s. net. 
ytiMrfh J'rinthaj (1(),(MK1 Cupus). 

A Student in Arms 

Ry DOxNALD HANKEV. 

A Student in Arms Second Series 

Ry DONALD HANKEY. 

Adventures in Contentment 

Ry DAVID GRAYSON. 

The Friendly Road 

Ry DAVIO GRAYSON. 

The Woodcarver of •lympus 

Ry MARY 10 . WALLER. 


SERENITY : Essays and Reflections 
October, 1916. October, 1919. 

Ry the Author of Peace of Mind.” Price* 48 . 6d. net. 


Happy Nursery Series 

Latest Additions. 

New Fairy Stories 

By CHAULUTTK NYE. Illustraleil by Florence 
Meyerheini. Red Pictorial Varnished Roai da. Price 2b. net. 

Stories from the Arabian Nights 

Re told by T. DUNDAS PILLANS. lIlUHtrated by H. L. 
Sbindier. Red Pictorial VamUhed Boards. Price 2s. net. 
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flews flotes. 


“ Though The ]3ookman is now in its twenty- 
ninth year/’ writes one who describes himself as 
a .subscriber from the beginning, " your long scries 
of mounted portraits has never included one of the 
founder and editor-in-cliief.” In response to many 
such letters from J^ookman and British Weekly 
readers, we are giving with this Number a presenta- 
tion plate portrait of Sir W. Robertson Nicoll, 
from a drawing made at a special sitting last month 
by Mr. Robert J. Swan. 


" Roman Essays and Interpretations,” by W. 
Wardc Fowler, will be published in the spring by 
the Oxford Press. 


Everybody knows how easy it is to believe a good 
story, and how far it will go, once it gets started. 
In September, 1916, Mr. Spencer Leigh Hughes, 
M.P., gave in London Opinion an entirely fictitious 
account of the wonders of the then newly invented 
Tanks. " They can," he wrote, " do up prisoners 
in bundles like straw-binders, and have an adapta- 
tion from a printing machine .which enables them 


to catch the Huns, fold, count and deliver them 
in quires, every thirtcentli man being thrown out 
a little farther than the others.” This and more 
in the way of humorous exaggeration Mr. Hughes 
wrote playfully in London Opinion ; but in the follow- 
ing February the same appeared in the Daily 
Express as a communication from a private in the 
Middlesex Regiment ; and five montjis later it 
cropped up in the Daily Mail as part of a letter 
from a private in the Devonshire Regiment ; then 
Sir Albert Stern adopted it as ” a Tommy’s impres- 
sion,” and put it into his log-book of a pioneer, 
” Tanks,” which after running serially in the 
Strand has been published by Hodder & Stoughton. 
Meanwhile, the story has been quoted from it in 
more papers than one can count, so London Opinion 
and Mr. Hughes may well be proud of adding so 
much to the gaiety of nations. " Tanks,” by the 
way, is one of the most interesting and important 
of recent war books. The story of how Sir Albert 
Stern had to fight the War Office before the tanks 
were allowed a chance on the battle-fields at all 
cannot be too widely known and should help to 
rouse the country to put an end to the antiquated 
system that nearly lost the war for us. 


The good bookman who is interested in rare 
editions and first editions of old and modern books 
will find plenty of attractive items in the latest 
catalogues of the well-known Birmingham second- 
hand bookseller, Mr. Edward Baker. His first 
editions of Hardy, Kipling, George Moore, Dickens, 
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Mr. Robert J. Swan. 

the youtiR artist whose eight portrait-drawings ol living anihors 
were a special feature of the Chrmtmas Bookman. His portrait 
of Prebendary Webb-Peplue was hiinK in the Acadeiri) in iqis, 
and he is at present enfjaped on a portrait of the well-known 
Labour M.P., the Hon. William Brace. 

Sheridan, Lever, Disraeli, Gissing. Swinburne, 
Stevenson, and early or rare editions of many 
another arc “ finds ” that not a few collectors are 
looking for. 

M. Emile Guillaumin, whose remarkable book, 
“ The Life of a Simple Man ” (Selwyn & Blount), 
we review in this Number, is a French peasant- 
farmer living at Ygrande in an almost new stone 
house, w'ell built and with good outbuildings for 
his animals. His farm consists of between seven and 
eight acres. “ It is interesting and touching,” 
says one who knows him, ” to see how he has realised 
his ideal to ‘ have a house containing several rooms, 
the one in which one eats being separate from the 
one in which one sleeps.' The stone house built 
out of his savings has its room for eating in, several 
bedrooms, its kitchen used solely for kitchen pur- 
poses, and the peasant-author’s work-room lined 
with books and with portraits of admired authors. 
Ordinarily, he works in this room from eight to 
twelve each day and again in the evenings, spending 
the rest of the day on the farm, working in blouse 
and sabots. On days when he is engaged on special 
literary work he rises at four, wraps himself in an 
army blanket and writes until six, then out to 
feed his beasts, and back to his study to work from 
eight to twelve, then on to the fam till dark. ‘ The 


Life of a Simple Man ’ was not written in the new 
house but in the two-room cottage on the adjoining 
farm, which belongs to his father who, by the way, 
is not the original of Tiennon, the hero of his book, 
as so many, including Mr. Garnett, have supposed. 
Guillaumin is a distinguished personality, simple, 
shy, modest, very gentle and humorous, not at 
all striking in appearance. He has soft, mild eyes 
that do not miss the slightest detail. Children and 
animals know and trust him. He and his young, 
charming wife, ‘ a peasant like myself,' said 
Guillaumin, have the gift of hospitality. In the 
house -of his dreams there is a ‘ guest chamber.’ 
He has written about eight volumes, and numerous 
articles for magazines and newspapers, many of 
the latter being written under apparently impossible 
conditions during his four and half years service 
in the war. Neither he nor his much-loved, deeply- 
mourned friend, Charles Louis Phillipe, who wrote 
that memorable book, ' Mother and Child,' were 
likely to have been authors had they been born five 
years earlier, but the compulsory Educatioh Act 
came into force in France in 1880, and so they went 
to school.” 

Another child autHbr, Miss Christine Oertling, 
who is still only thirteen, published a book, ‘‘ The 



Mrs. Coulson Kernahan. 

whose new story for girls, " Peg o' the Prairie * (Sharp), 
is reviewed in this Number. 
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Passing of the Shadows” (Foyle)., a few weeks ago. 
This had been written and was in the hands of the 
publishers some time before Miss Daisy Ashford's 
” Tho Young Visiters ” made its appearance. Before 
writing her novel Miss Oertling had written and 
produced two charming fairy pastoral plays. 
The first of these, ” The Spirit of the Pools,” was 
done before her family was aware of her talent, 
and the two plays were produced with great success 
in the picturesque grounds of her parents’ home 
at Barnes, in aid of the Sir William Treloar Cripples’ 
Hospital. 



Photit b\ P Mitzki'T, SccuniUraUad. Mr. F. W. Bain. 


Mr. 1'. W. Bain, whose latest book, " The Sub- 
stance of a Dream” (Methuen), is a dainty and 
fascinating love story, "simple as an old ballad 
and yet subtler than Mcphistopheles,” is Principal 
and Professor of History and Political Economy 
in the Deccan College, Poona. Apart from his- 
torical, philosophical and economic works, he has 
written thirteen books of stories — things of exquisite 
fantasy, imagination and vision, the most popular 
of which is perhaps " A Digit of the Moon.” Last 
spring he published " An Echo of the Spheres ” 
(Methuen), a volume of poems by his mother. He 
tells in an introduction how he induced his mother 
to give him the MS. book containing them a few 
years before her death, and the charm and sweet- 
ness and dramatic power of her lyrics and ballads 
more than justify him in rescuing them from oblivion. 



Mrs. Virginia Woolff 

whose new novel, ** Night and Day,’’ Messrs. Duckworth 
,hdve published. 


The poems are, as Mr. Bain says, largely autobio- 
graphical, and they confirm his own picture of the 
courage and strength and beauty of her character, 



Miss Rachel Swete Macnamara, 

whose new book, “The Little Book of Dew," Messrs. Sclwyn Sc 
Blount are publishing. 
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and after reading them, one is prepared to agree 
with him that ‘‘as a writer of short poems, I do 
not know where to look for one of her own sex 
to put beside her.” Tncidcntally, the introduction 
probably reveals, between the lines, more of Mr. 
Bain’s earlier days and of his own personality 
than is to be drawn from anything that has yet 
been written of himself. 

The publication of the revised and enlarged 
edition of ‘‘ For Remembrance : Soldier Poets who 
have Fallen in the War,” by A. St. John Adcock, 
has been postponed and the book will now be ready 
early in January. 

Messrs. Macmillan have added to their Golden 
Treasury series an anthology of ‘‘ Seventeenth 
Century English Verse,” chosen and edited by 
H. J. Massinghani. The period covered is from 
the death of Shakespeare to the Reformation, and 



Photo by Morrison. Edinburgh. Mr. Robert W. Napier, 

F.R.S.A.. 



Captain John King DaTio» 

whose * With the Aurora in the Antarctic ” Mr. Andrew MelroM is publishing. 


whose recently published ** John Thomson of Dud- 
dingston. Landscape Painter," was reviewed in The 
Bookman Christmas Number. 

Mr. Massingham has done his work 
thoroughly and with a nice critical 
judgment. He omits Herrick and 
Milton altogether because they arc 
so fully represented in man\' cheap 
anthologies ; but he makes amends 
by finding room to bring back to 
remembrance several very charm- 
ing things that other anthologists 
have overlooked. The notes at the 
end of the book are ample and 
scholarly. 

Those who arc looking for effec- 
tive work to recite will find what 
they w'ant in “Another Five-Minute 
Recitations” (3s. fid. net, Oliver & 
Boyd), selected and edited by A. B. 
Harley as a companion volume to 
his very successful “ Five-Minute 
Recitations.” Mr. Harley is well 
known in Edinburgh as a teacher 
of elocution. While he was on 
active service, through the war, 
he was in great demand at camp 
concerts and has gathered into this 
volume the prose and verse, serious 
and humorous, that met with most 
favour from his soldier audiences. 
It is an excellent, catholic collection 
from a goodly company of English 
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yVi-./) ity 4 . Haley, Miss Myfanwy Price, 

Culuvn liuy. 

\vh new novel, ‘‘Blue Moons ' (Hodder & Sionj^hto 1), is 
reviewed in this Nunibjr. 

and \merican authnix, including a liberal allowance 
of copyright work by well-known living writers. 
Mr. Hiirley has been guided in his compilation by 
the knowledge; that comes of wide practical e.\- 
perionce, and has cliosen his poems and .sketches 
for some strong or picturesejue narrative or dramatic 
quality tliat makes them eminently suitable for 
the purposes of the reciter. 

The fifth “ Monthly Chajibook ” (is. Od. net, 
Poetry Bookshop) is “ Rhj’mes for Children,” a 
delightful collection of seventeen cpiaint, simple 
poems of the kind beloved by mid-Victorian nur- 
series illustrated with admirable and appiopriately 
quaint woodcuts. 

After forty-eight years of service with Messrs, 
W. H. Smith & Son, Mr. (leorge Tyler has felt 
justified in going into retirement at the age of sixtj- 
five and taking life a little easier. He was seventeen 
when he became assistant at Smith & Son’s Peter- 
borough railway bookstall. Having served and 
proved his capacity at several other stalls, he was 
made manager of their large Midland Railway 
bookstall at Nottingham, greatly extending the 
firm’s business in those parts and eventually becom- 
ing superintendent of the large Nottingham district, 
with a considerable staff ot managers and assistants. 
In 1904, when Messrs. Smith & Son ceased to control 


the bookstalls on tw'o important railway systems, 
Mr. Tyler was transferred to London and entrusted 
with the onerous task of establishing bookshops 
in every locality that had been served by the book- 
stalls given up. Not only did he make a complete 
success of this scheme, but he proceeded to establish 
a vast chain of bookshops all over England and 
Wales and remained in control of these until his 
retirement. If any testimony to Mr. Tyler’s popu- 
larity with his colleagues were needed, it came 
when the district superintendents and heads of 
departments recently invited him to a farewell 
luncheon at the Connaught Rooms, and then, and 
later in the staff’s club-room, presented him with 
tangible and handsome souvenirs of their apprecia- 
tion of his work and regard for himself. Many 
authors, without being aware of it, arc much in- 
debted to Mr. Tyler, who has always taken more 
than a business interest in books and had a special 
and effective method of calling the attention of 
his shop managers to books of real quality that they 
should not fail to recommend to their customers, 
and so helped to deserved success many a book that 
might otherwise have been more or less overlooked. 
His retirement is thus a real loss to the literary 
world as well as to his immediate business circle, 
and the numerous letters that arc still reaching him 
are the best evidence he could wish that the holiday- 
life he is going to give himself has been well earned. 



Mr. George Tyler. 
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MRS. W. K. CLIFFORD. 

By Wilfrid L. Randell. 


I T is natural to seek, in the work of a writer whose 
novels have been familiar to the public of two 
continents for a considerable period of years, for some 
undertone in the general music, to be listened for and 
recognised, accepted and comprehended, just as in a 
fugue one hears with a sense of pleasure the recurrent 
theme. To miss this is to be out of touch, and the 
pity of so much freely- selling modern fiction is that it con- 
tains nothing to satisfy the attentive reader who desires 
something less superficial than mere entertainment. 

hlxactly liow many novels and plays Mrs. K. 
Cliflord has written 1 do not know ; but in those I have 
read— a goodly number — ^this undertone persists, and 1 
should define it as the beauty of the world, the joy of 
living, the happiness of doing well whatever task life 
has set before you — terms to some extent interdependent, 
for if you sec the world as beautiful, and rejoice in work 
of any sort thoroughly done (whether handicraft or 
achievements of the intellect) you secure the joy of 
living. There are other themes, but this is the principal 
one. \\’hen the woman in one of th(‘ “ Anyhow Stories ” 
saw the picture painted by an artist who loved his work, 
" I used to think,” she said, ” that it was a blessed thing 
for us all to live in so beautiful a world, and a sin and 
a sorrow' when we did anything to disgrace it.” The 
artist had caught sight of a child’s sampler with the 
words, " Good work lives for ever,” and " had taken 
out his picture and worked at it again, trying hard with 
that, as with all after-work, to make it better and better, 
nev'cr wholly satisfied with what he had done, and for 



Cannerot Lago Magglore, 

sbowiag ibe upper and lower roads. This is where the scene 
ot •• bir George’s Objection ” was laid. 


ever with each new thing he did aiming higher and 
higher.'* '‘It is the simple-liearted folk/' says another 
character in the same story, “ piire-livcd and pure- 
thinking, who do well for love of doing well and for 
love of those about them, that help to make the world 
beautiful and life sweet." These " Anyhow Stories 
for Children" were first published in 1882, and in 1889 
were reissued with additions. They arc hardly fairy 
talcs, but they have a touch of magic and “ other- 
world " fantasy which is delightful. There is philosophy 
in each story, simply expressed, unforced, and rarely 
commented upon. That dainty defence of dreaming 
" Willie and Fancy " appeals to me strongly. “ Fancy " 
led the boy through wonderful lands beyond th(‘ stars ; 
but school and work crowded his mind iintil she had 
no place. " She had grown small and thin and sad, 
for she w'as starv(‘d and afraid to whisper to him lest 
he should tell her that the time for play had j)assed, 
and the time for w’ork had come and send her away." 
The boy says he would like to be a lawyer — " and when 
Fancy heard that sad word she ll(‘d away from him 
swiftly and for ever." But one day the bha ksniith's 
little daughter, "dreaming over her poi’try books, 
went fast asleep, and Fancy, stealing up to her, crc‘pt into 
her life and held fast to it." And long after. Willi(‘ met 
the blacksmith's daughter — and Fancy made her homc‘ 
with both of them in the old, old fashiijn. It is a charm- 
ing allegory, and I mention this book at length becaii'^e 
it seems to contain the key to much of Mrs. C lilford’s 
later work. 

Perhaps " Mrs. Keith’s Crime," which appi'ared first 
in two-volume form in 1885 anonymously — Mrs. ( lillord 
has a peission for anonymity -is the best known of the 
long list of her novels. It proved a success long before 
the author’s name was discovered ; but when the fourth 
edition came some one recognised the handiwork, para- 
graphs crept into the papers, and the secret was out. 
This novel appeared serially in I.c Temps, and was also 
published in America, where it w'as diligently pirated. 
Critically considered, it does not bear comparison with 
Mrs. Clifford’s later work ; it is told in the present tense 
and the first person, and the prolonged soliloquies, the 
agonies of self-revelation, do not move me. That is 
the fault of the progress of time ; 1 can well imagine 
myself having been profoundl}’' affected by this story 
twenty-five years ago ; but we have progressed in our 
ideas of art since then, and Mrs. Clifford has showm 
us the measure of that progression by giving us " Miss 
Fingal " in 1917, which bids fair to be her most famous 
novel, as it is undoubtedly her finest. It tells of a 
lonely little lady living in a small flat overlooking 
Battersea Park— so shy that she had never been inside 
the park. After eight years, when she is twenty-nine, 
comes a bolt from the blue ; her uncle, who had reminded 
her of his existence twice a year by sending her a Royal 
Academy catalogue in summer and a ten-pound note at 
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Christmas, dies, leaving her wealthy. Her adventures 
begin ; she has not the vaguest idea of what money 
means, and the afejage novelist would have hardly 
resisted the temptation to evolve absurd situations 
wherein fortune-hunting bachelors might play a part — 
the stock-in-trade of the lighter kind of stage comedies. 
Mrs. Clilford, however, is not an “average*' novelist. 
She makes her unsophisticated heroine the central point 
of a delicate little 
drama, and the story 
of her shyness, the 
slow expai^iion of her 
ideas, her love for 
the two children 
whom she takes as 
her own, her quiet 
discovery of a grande 
passion that she had 
never imagined pos- 
sible to herself, is told 
felicitously and with 
unfailing skill. 

But there is more 
in “Miss Fingal’* 
than this. There is 
a “ problem “ -- a 
fascinating p s yc h o - 
logical probh^m that 
would ha\e delighted 
Mrs. CliJ lord’s friend 
Henry James, con- 
cerning Miss l^hngal’s 
love for Linda, mother 
of the two children. 

Linda is dead, but 
into the lonely 
spinster’s soul some? 
subtle i'lfluence from 
Linda seems to ])ass ; 
she o p e n s like a 
flower, and we realise 
that no m a t (U' i a 1 
explanation is suffi- 
cient. Xo wonder 
that Mrs. Clilford 
regards this story as 
her favourite ; it is 
ambitious, and succeeds admirably when a less delicate 
touch would have ruined the whole conception. It 
has humour and pathos — tspecially in one little scene 
wlicn a deputation of two old women from the inhabi- 
t. Ills of the almshouses Miss Fingal has repaired comes 
to thank her, bringing a posy containing flowers from 
each garden ; a page or two here will remind readers 
of Thomas Hardy’s peasants. Mrs. Clifford was frankly 
doubtful as to the success of the psychic study in the 
latter part of this book ; so much so, that she sent the 
proofs to Sir Sidney Colvin and to Professor W. P. Ker, 
both of whom liked the dcvtilopment immensely and 
encouraged her to proceed. 

Consulting personal taste only, I should place “ The 
House in Marylebone” as second favourite. This also 
appeared in 1917, and it gives an aspect of London 
life rarely touched upem. A group of ijidcpendcnt 


business girls, not too well off, forms w^hat one of them 
calls “a little republic” in Marylebone “diggings,” 
and their joys and loves and sorrows make the book. 
It is as naturallj^ told as though related from one arm- 
chair to another in the fire-light ; and yet there is some 
striking characterisation in it. J erry Findon, the 
young musician, is most happily suggested by one of 
the girls as she muses : 

Jerry must always 
have been different 
from every one, must 
always have seemed as 
if he were taking up 
the life that was in the 
world already, rather 
than living a new' one 
of his own — the life 
the sleepers had left ; 
and to be battling with 
environments they had 
not known, trying to 
understand what their 
aims and messages had 
been and whither they 
w'ould lead. That was 
W'hy he w'anted nothing 
in the shape of rewards 
or gratifications of per- 
sonal vanity : she 
didn't think he had 
any vanity, only a 
desire to go on and do 
his share, earning a 
little money (as neces- 
sary as irksome) by the 
way. It w'as w'hy, too, 
he always seemed so 
tired; he needed 
vitality poured into 
him — fresh life and 
love. 

In these two books 
Mrs. Clilford’ s style 
is at its best ; her 
prose IS invariably 
unstrained and 
straightforward, but 
here it attains greater 
distinction and a 
dignilied ease far 

bjcyo'nd the vivid, 

higlily-colouied pages of “ Mrs. Keith’s Crime.” 

Every novel of Mrs. Clifford’s has been published in 
America, where she has a very large number of admirers, 
and “Sir George’s Objection” (1910) appeared as 
“ Le Obiezoni di Sir Giorgio” in an Italian review, 
translated by Emilia Franccschini. The theme of 
the book is whether a woman should tell her husband’s 
discreditable past when her daughter is about to marry 
into a good and honourable family ; it approaches 

more nearly the “average” than “Miss Fingal,” 

partly because conventional characters are emplo5a‘d-- 
the charming, innocent giH, the high-spirited boy, the 
rather stiff, unromantic British father, the slightly 
passic siren who coos and woos and makes eyes and 
mischief ; but in spite of this familiar equipment, the 
story is powerful and goes wdth a swung. How finely 
Mrs. Clifford can present scenery those v/ho have read 
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“Sir George’s Objection” will know; Italy she loves, 
and I have selected for quotation a passage descriptive 
of Alassio, from “A Flash of Summer,” in this especial 
connection : 

It is on one side of a bay, as if it had dropped there 
gracefully and quite by accident ; and a little way off — 
a mile or two, perhaps — is the village of Laigueglia, which 
might be Alassio's only child keeping respectfully at a 
distance from its parent. These two have the bay to 
themselves, and all along , the shore are really fine sands, 
on which the children seek for Venus’s slippers, and play 
among the boats and the brown sails and fishing-nets 
hung out to dry. Close behind, in a grand semicircle, 
are the mountains ; there is no plain^between them and 
the sea, save the sands and as much ground as is necessary 
for the little town to stand upon, and there is no visible 
break in their chain. Besides the sand, and the sea and 
the mountains, there are the olive woods and the maidenhair 
valley, and the Banksia roses, and the red berries of the 
sarsaparilla, and the acacia carubas, which are especially 
fine, and tlie palms and the pepper-trees and the oranges 
that grow thick as apples in Devonshire, and the lemons 
thriving so well that five millions of them are gathered 
every year in the district. And there are bits of colour 
and patches of light, and bells that ring by fits and starts, 
and clocks that strike at odd moments, and a few well- 
to-do Italians, and many peasant folks, pleasant to talk 
with and picturesque to look at — all these, with the 
sunshine everywhere, make up the beauty of Alassio.*’ 

“A Flash of Summer” (1895) is a strong story of a 
schoolgirl’s forced marriage to a man whose evil qualities 
arc perhaps exaggerated but with whom it was im- 
possible for any spirited or decent woman to live. 
Tormented beyond endurance, she runs aw^ay and spends 
a summer in the sunny South with friends made on the 
voyage to Genoa, meeting there the man she is to love. 
In its original form the story is pure tragedy ; but in 
its cheap edition the author, pressed by publishers, 
gave her heroine a happy issue out of all her troubles ; 
and since other authors have done the same it is not 
for the critic to complain and talk of art, even though 
he may feel angry with the publisher ! 

The cleverest — do not say the best— of Mrs. Clifford’s 
books is the “ Love-letters of a Worldly Woman ” (1891). 
^^'hen Mrs. Clifford went to America, all iinsiispecting, 
she found that at least tw'clve pirated editions were on 
the book market, and one of them— which I have 
seen— is a literary curiosity, for it had certain passages 
marked and wiis supplied with a gushing prologue by 
some WTll-meaning but utterly sentimental American 
writer. Why the marks were printed is a mystery, 
for they seem to be in.serted with no definite object 
The four separate sections of the book are’ all in the 
difficult form of letters, managed with great skill and 
unerring taste. The first, “ A Modern Correspondence,” 
appeared in the Fortnightly Review, and the book has 
liad three editions in Paris, being translated by M. 
Henri DavraJ^ of the Mcrcurc de France, The whole 
series is packed with thought, and marvellously true to 
life ; many passages might be quoted if space were 
available, but 1 must give only one. “1 could tramp 


gaily, in tatters,” says the writer of one letter, “ across 
great plains or over the mountain-tops with a beggar 
who a poet, a mechanic who was a genius, a dreamer 
who talked of a waking-time to come.” Mrs. Clifford 
proves her own genius by the phrase about the mechanic 
— ^not one woman in a thousand would have thought of 
that. • 

I have left myself too little space to say much of the 
plays Mrs. Clifford has written — and I must be content 
with a mere mention of other excellent novels such as 
“Aunt Anne” (1893), “A Woman Alone” (1901), 
“ Woodside Farm” (1902), and that delightful story of 
childhood for children, “ The Getting Well of Dorothy” 
(1904). Of the plays, many have been successfully 
produced. “ The Likeness of the Night,” after appearing 
in the Anglo-S(L\’0)i Review under the editorship of Lady 
Randolph Churchill, was produced at Liverpool, then at 
the St. James’s Theatre, London, and has since been 
given by Miss Horniman’s accomplished company. It 
is one of the best of Mrs. Clifford’s plays, and shows 
be\^ond dispute her mastery of stage-craft. Her 
favourite, however, is “ A Long Duel,” suggested by 
an incident in the life of Meissonier ; this has not bet*n 
staged, though an act of it, as a one-act play, was per- 
formed at the Odeon, Paris, unknown to its author. 
“Hamilton’s Second Marriage” was given for a series 
of matinees at the C ourt Theatre, and “ A W’oman Alotie ” 
(from the novel of that title) appeared in the \inctecnih 
Ceniurv and was produced at the Little Theatre in 
July, 1914, the run being spoiled, of course, by the 
outbreak of war. The short play derived from a story 
entitled “ Miss Williamson ” was staged by Miss 
Horniman at Manchester as “ 'I'he wSearchlight,” and 
had a great success. 

There are other plays, other stories short and long : 
but it is not my object to give a catalogue of Mrs. 
Clifford’s w'ork, unedifying and informative. (Ine feels 
in considering her writings as a whole that something 
has been achieved that is real and w^orthy and not 
ephemeral, and that the latest books from her pen are 
adding surely to a reputation already thoroughly estab- 
lished. She has had the encouragement and admiration 
of hosts of friends— men and women known throughout 
the artistic and literary w'orld ; and there is no doubt 
that her work and her example have encouraged others. 
She has represented in her books and plays certain 
aspects of English life which few authors could have 
dealt with so completely, and although she has not 
“ specialised ” on any particular county or district 
or type .she has kept, as a whole, that wonderfully 
inspiring ideal of work worthily done, of a world beauti- 
ful for those who have eyes to see and ears to hear, 
w’hich tends to give unity in diversity, and makes her 
readers feel that they are in touch not with a mere 
teller of stories, but with a remarkably sympathetic 
personality. And the author, whether of fiction or of 
more austere literary forms, who conveys that sense 
of personality, has not missed the finest success of 
all. 
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THE POETRY OF THOMAS HARDY.* 

Bv John Freeman. 


T he publication in one volume of Thomas Hardy's 
('olbcted Poems affords a long-desirt‘d f)pp()rtunity 
of surveying the whole of his w'ork in \erse, with tlie 
exception of “ Tlu? Dynasts/' within a single pair of 
covers. And it permits also a retrospect of more than 
fifty years, since “ Wessex Poems." th(‘ lirsl of live 
famous books, although not publislu'd until 
iiK'luded *many iioems dated from the early sixties. 
Thus on the one hand Hardy’s imiiK'nse productiveness 
touches th(i fluent formalism 
of the Victorian jKiriod, and 
on the o t h e r the much- 
exploring, zestful activity of 
the latest (ieorgian poets. 

At one end he contrasts 
with Arnold and Tennyson, 

B r 0 w n i n g and Swinburne , 

Patmore and the Kossettis, 
and at the other with Kii})ert 
Brooke, Edward Thomas inid 
Mr. |. C. Squire. It is a 
vast and signilicant orbit, 
and of itself suffices to confc'r 
a distinction upon th(‘ ])re«(*nt 
volumi' >i‘C(.)ndary only to the 
intrinsic importance of tlu‘ 
poems which it contain^. 

Amid tlu‘ s('ores of emiiUMit 
C( intern porari(‘S, the blazing 
and the dying fires, he has 
remained solitary and unin- 
fluenced. In 1867 he was 
WTiting : 

NEUTRAL TONES. 

"We stood by a pond that 
winter day, 

And the sun was wdiite, as tliough t hidden of God, 

And a few leave.s lay on the staiw mg sod ; 

They had fallen from an asli, and were gray. 

Your eyes on me were as eyes that ro\ e 
Over tedious riddles solved years ago ; 

And some words played between ns to and fro 
On, which lost the more by our love. 

" The smile on your mouth w^as the vleadest thing 
Alive enough to have strength to die ; 

And a grin of bitterness sw'tqU thereby 
Like an ominous bird a-wing . . . 

Since then, keen lessons that love deceives. 

And wrings with wrong, have shaped to me 
Your face, and the God-cur.st sun, and a tree, 

And a pond edged with grayish leaves " — 

and in the last poem in " Moments of \’ision," piiblislicd 
in 1917, he writes : 

“ When the Present has latched its postern behind my 
tremulous stay. 

And the May moth flaps its glad green leave.s like wdngs, 
Delicate-filmed as new-spun silk, will the neighbours say, 
‘ He was a man who used to notice such things ' ? 

• ** Collected Poems of Thomas Hardy." With a Portrait. 

8s. 6d. net. (Macmillan.) 


" If I pass during some iinctiirnal l>la(. hr.c.‘'S, nmthy and 
w'arm. 

When the hedgehog travels furtively ever the lawm, 
One may say, ' He strove that such innocent creatures 
should come to no harm. 

But he could do little for them, and now he is gone.* 

" If, when hearing that 1 have been stilled at last, they 
stand at the door, 

Watching the full-starred heavens that wdntcr sees. 

Will this thought rise on 
those w ho will meet my 
face no more, 

He w’as one w^ho had an 
eye for such mysteries * ? 

‘ And will any say when my 
bell of quittance is heard 
in the gloom. 

And a crossing breeze cuts 
a paii.se in its outrollings, 
Till they rise again, as they 
w'cre a new bell's boom. 
He hears it not now', but 
used to notice such 
things ' ? " 

In these hundreds of lyrics 
tluTc is both variety and 
consistency. From first to 
last the form has developed 
towards an e\'er completer 
coinprebensiveiiess, while the 
S])irit has expressed itself 
more and more imaginatively 
and profoundly. If he has 
learned nothing from others, 
he has learned everything 
from himself. You are aware 
of a gigantic introspectiveness, 
almost without parallel iu English poetry ; but closer 
iiecjiiaint.ince reveals a curious imjiersonality even in 
this introsjH'Ctiveiu'ss. is at onc'e personal and 

n‘pi'c‘'^entative. Imagination has w'orkc'd exjually upon 
thought and sensation, so that these ])oems become 
things to be appreliendcxl only with the complete facul- 
ties of mind *iiid hc'art. They are iioems' for men. 
Indeed, tlie\* arc* remarkable in yet another aspect. 
Toetry is so often and so iirovorbially the gift and pre- 
o(TU])alion of youth, that it is not surprising that the 
larger jxirt f>f English poetry shcnild be the work of 
young men. So often has the poet died young, even 
111 the man w’ho has lived long. But Thomas Hardy’s 
w'ork is all adult work, and much of it the w'ork of an 
old man Landor and Wordsworth, Browaiing and 
Tennyson, wTote when they were old men, but the 
work by which they arc chiefly loved was not their 
later work. In the main the later w’ork was merely 
riqiroductive, adding weight rather than value to their 
earlier inventions. But in the ca^e of Hardy it is not 
tlie later wairk that would bc‘ sacrit'iced if surrender were 
inevitable. All his songs are, in Blake’s phrase, Songs 
of Experience ; and as experience has accumulated, 
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it has been transmuted by the reflective imagina- 
tion. And always the artist has been diligent. The 
earliest of his poems had a new and rare music, often 
naive, sometimes uncertain, but still individual and 
without echoes save of Shakespeare and, though far 
more infrequently and oddly, of the French writers of 
triolet and rondeau. Metrically Thomas Hardy’s work 
is of almost equal delight to tlie simple lover of poetry 
and that singular contrary person, the prosodist with 
his innorent-cheating yard-wand. Tliere are hundreds 
of new forms, s('ores of enthanting airs, and a few 
precious masterpieces of musical invention, as : 

" And in the night as I lay weak, 

As I lajj^ weak, 

The leaves a-falling on my check, 

The red moon low declined — 

The gho.st of him I’d die to kiss 
Kose up and said : ' Ah, tell me this. 

Was the child mine, or was it his ? 

Speak, that T rest may find.’ 

“ O doubt not but 1 told him then, 

1 told him then 

That I had kept me from all men 
Since we joined lips and swore. 

Whereat he smiled, and thinned away 
As the wind stirred to call up day . . . 

’Tis past ! And here alone 1 stray 

Haunting the Western Moor.” 

He loves rhyme, and uses even its difficulties to 
enrich his music, yet the simplicities of verse were 
never more exquisitely expressive than in such a poem 
as Unrealised,” and almost countless othc'is. 

But with all this said, little more has been touched 
than the formal outskirts of the new and strange land 
which is the poetry of Thomas Hardy. Of him we 
may ask, and indeed must ask if we would read him 
with other than idle mind, W’hat do you mean, see, 
guess, know ? What has the author of ” Tess of the 
IT Urbervillcs ” and "Jude the ('Ibscure” to express 
in verse, for the sake of which the prose of so many 
years was abandoned as a no more useful thing ? The 
answer to such questions is bound to be indirect. W'e 
no longer call this poet a pessimist and ask why he is 
not an optimist. \\c recognise that with him, as with 
every original mind, wdiat is called his philosophy is 
not the sum of the pure, impersonal contemplation of 
human and natuial phenomena, but is far more accur- 
ately the expression of character. His attitude in 
confronting life is not rational but temperamenfyl. 
It is character and not reason that gives the bias, and 
of this simple axiom Hardy’s poetry offers abundant 
illustration. That he uses neutral tones, paints sad 
landscapes : 

” They load the leafless hedge hard by. 

And the blades of last year's grass. 

While the fallow' ploughlands turned up nigh 
In raw rolls, clammy and clogging lie — 

Too clogging for feet to pass” — 

that his incidents are tragic, yet oft(*n related ironically, 
that wife deceives husband, that w'hen the dead revisit 
mortal haunts they are bitterly grieved or sardonically 
pleas .‘d, that amends are made too late — all these do 
but reprt.*sent the effect of human experience upon 
charactci. And, too, these things reveal the wTiter’s 
philosophy at least as clearly as those poems which 


directly intend its revelation. Moreover, since no 
honest artist would select certain aspects of life and 
extend them as the whole of life, it i^ right to conclude 
that the microcosm which Hardy otfers us in this book 
— the fruit, it must still be remembered, of more than 
fifty years’ brooding — is indeed a true and full exhibition 
of inward and outward things as present tc^his mind. 
That is to say, his entire sincerity must be immediately 
conceded, even by those to whom his world appears 
disagreeable. His philosophy pf the term may still 
pass) may be granted as truly his, and j^et rejected 
as being true for him but not for oneself and one's 
ditf crent temperament. Even his wildest and 'grimmest 
fantasies must be accepted as temperamentally true. 
Take, for example, a mocking poem such as " Ah, are 
you digging on my grave.” 

” ' Ah, arc you digging on my grave 
My beloved one ? — planting rue ? ' 

— ‘ No : ye.'sterday he went to wed 
One of the brightest w'ealth has bred. 

’ It cannot hurt her now,’ he said, 

That I should not be true.’ ” 

It is not the happy widower ; it is not the " nearest 
dearest kin,’* nor her late enemy, but " your little dog, 
who still lies near” ; but when she praises the dog’s 
fidelity, he alone of all things Ih'ing still faithful to her 
memorj", sh(‘ is answered : 

” Mistress, I dug upon your grave 
To bury a bone, in case 
I should be hungry near this spot 
When passing on my daily trot. 

I am sorry, but I quite forgot 
It was your resting-place.” 

If wTyness may se(‘m to have dictated this, some- 
thing perhaps sourer embitters the ” Satires of C'ir- 
cumstance in Fifteen Glimpses.” In these Hardy is 
attempting a skeleton poetrj', without fleshly clothing 
or natural movement, and tlic starkness does not aid 
in credibility. One may even be driven to resentment. 
“The Statue of Liberty,” for example, recites the 
questions of a sculptor w'ho sees a man scrubbing the 
statue devoutly ; praised for his pious w^ork for Liberty, 
the cleaner answers that he cares not for Liberty, but 
does his humble task in memory of his daughter — 
" fairest and rarest ” -who sat as model for the statue, 
and died in the town : 

” In love of the fame of her, 

And the good name of her, 

I do this for her sake. 

” Answer I gave not — of that form 
The carver w^as I at his side ; 

His child, my model, held so saintly, 

Grand in feature, 

Gross in nature. 

In the dens of vice had died.” 

The same untowardness in human affairs — the general 
theme of all his work, in verse or prose — is more effec- 
tively rendered when a sly humour leavens the help- 
lessness ; and sly humour is conspicuous among Hardy's 
gifts. Wanting this, his subjects are often of an in- 
tolerable rawness, and the ingenuity with which a 
new form, a difficult stanza, is fashioned for them 
does but make that rawness a little more shaiply- 
edged, and the self-possession of the artist almost 
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amazing. Cynicism there is not, but an inverted humour, 
deepening rather than sweetening the sense of hap- 
lessness. It is the detached, even the remote spectator 
who speaks now and* then ; and indeed Hardy has a 
fondness for the vast aerial surveys which fell so easily 
into the great scheme of “The D3masts'' : 

" What the infinite spectacles featuring foremost 

Under my sight, 

Hindering me to discern my paced advanc^unent 
Lengthening to miles ; 

What were the re-creations killing the da^'time 
As by the night ? " 

All these? it must be repeated, are to be accepted as 
true for their author, being written out of his tempera- 
ment ; and if we do not find them true for ourselvt's, 
if the world of our experience, inward and outward, 
is not strewn with statues of libertv and desolate with 
circumstantial satires, we mav vet receive them for 


the increase of our sense of the originality, the 
variety and the sensitiveness of the mind of their 
author. 

— The mind of their author. There is the ultimate 
fascination of these poems. Tlu'ir lyrical qualities 
arc great and in certain respects unique, but it is when 
these qualities are most freeJv felt in the expression of 
Hardy’s own jiersonality that thc\^ excite the deepest 
admiration. That is a value which they share with 
Shakespeare’s sonnets and with Donne. Through 
these poems the mind of the author rises as stone whitens 
through gn*en turf. The stone is shaped b\^ centuries 
of change, b\^ elemental influences. And the mind 
of Thomas Hard\\ shown in these ('ollected ]\)ems more 
sharply than in all th(‘ no\'els, rises solid out of English 
earth, shaped by the sami‘ elemental influences and 
ancestral for('(‘s, by ancient paganism and by the 
stealthy wave of modern science. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

JANUARY, 1920. 

Answers io these competitions {each on a separate sheet hearing the name and address of the sender) should 

be forwarded not later than the iJ[ih of the month io 
“ The Prize Page,” The IkioKMAN, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square, E.C.4. 

Colonial and foreign readers please note that ( ompetiiions II ., IW and E. are the same each month, and that 
for the )ic\t two month., the first prize will be for the best original lyric. 

Special 'Notice.- -(' ompetiiors must please keep topics of their verses ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


1.— A Pkize of One Guinea is oflt'n'd for the best 
original lyric. 

II. -A Pkize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best 
quotition from EnglEli verse applicable to an\’ 
review or the name of any author or book 
appi'aring in this number ot The Bookman. 
Prelerence will l)e given to cpiotations of a 
humorous natun'. 


IIL — A Prize of Three New Books is offer(‘d for the 
lK‘st answer in not more than a hundred words 
to the question : If \’ou had Aladdin’s Lamp 
what is th(‘ lirst wish vou would gratify ? 

IV. — Prize of Half a Guinea is ollered for the best 
review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of anv'' recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Pub- 
lishers at head of reviw. 



From "London Men in Palestine" (Edward ArnoM), Captain H Rowlands S. Colilcotts graphic and spirited story oi his 

experiences of w»t in the Holy Land. 
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— A copy of The Bookman will be sent post free for 
iu'eh'f mouths to the sender of the best sug- 
gestion for I'HE Bookman Competitions. The 
Editor reserves the right to use any suggestion 
submitted. 

RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
NOVEMBER — DECEMBER. 

I.— Tlu' l^KiZE OF One (iriNKA is clividt'd, n.nd Half 
A (iriNFA t'iich awarded t(» S. M. Isaacson, of 
i(>, Lcxluim Gardens, and Eileen Newton, 

of White Haven, Wliitby, Yorks, for the fol- 
lowing : 

TOI 7. 

1 never knew, 

I’ntil this hour, just what 1 meant to you ; 

1 knew a brave and steadfast love was mine, 

But what the measure of that love might be 
1 never knew, 

Until you died for me. 

I never thought, 

Nor could perceive, that 1 excelled in aught 
Save only, dearest, in your loving eyes. 

Henceforth 1 rate myself less mode.stly 
As one dear-bought, 

Since you have died for me. 

I never cared, 

O’er greatly, how the world around us fared ; 

Secure within the shelter of your heart. 

Now will 1 live for all, in memory 
Of all you dared 
Before you died for me. 

I never guessed 

W’hat wealth was mine, that you should love me best ; 

Until I came to face the w’orld alone 
And marvel mutely in what great degree 
1 have been blessed 
Thal^you should die foi me. 

Oh, you who w’ent 

Beyond, with fearless gaze and head unbent, 

And would not w’ait for me, since England called. 

Be near me ever, till once more 1 sec 
And join, content, 

My love wdio died for me. 

S. M. Isaacson. 
CONVEYANCE. 

WiniKEAS . . . ANDWiiiiKEAS . . . recorcls thc cjuill. 

And the clerk’s brown head bends low 
To catch the last reluctant ray 
Of the wild, implacable winter s day. 

That is ending now in a flurry of snow'. 

Close is the room, and still. 

Now THIS INDENTURE WITNESSETH . . . 

But he dreams of thc blackbird's tunc. 

Of buds that break in a sunlit space, 

Of the flow’er-soft curves of a girl's fair face 
That is one with the glamour anc^ glow of June, 

With bird-song and lilac-breath. 

Bounded ... on or towards the east . . . 

“ Gold, red- gold, is her hair, 

And blue are her eyes as those far blue hills ...” 

(They are but the drafts of dead men's wills. 

By the old black box in thc corner tliere 
Of R. J'. Barry, deceased.) 

To HOLD. . . . Ah! June, with your songs and scents. 

Loot*? hold of the young clerk’s hand I 
For the lace of his holiday-love has fled ; 

In ihe dust of the Law, Romance lies dead. 

And its tomb is a Piece or Parcel of Land 

And the Hereditaments. Eileen Newton. 


Wc also select for printing : 

RELEASE. 

Your face is quiet now', your t^ih hands stilled, 

That gripped and w'andered in their agony ; 

And hushed for ever your dear voice that strove 
Through all your pain for w'ords to comfort me. 

And 1 have tried to hide my tears and smile, 

Lest you should grieve to see my misery. 

Now, Ciod be prai.scd, dear, you arc safe from pain, 
And 1 can weep, and weep, with none to see. 

(Minna Browning, Stnithcona, St. John’s, Cheltenham.)' 

From the very large number of lyrics received wc 
s(‘lect ior special commendation the thirty by Molly 
Fogerty (Oxford), 11. J. Hanh (Weston-super-Mare), 
Alice J)oris Mourhoiise (Birmingliam), (L Lawrence 
(irooin (London. N.), Rachel Bates (Great Crosby), 
Cyril (i. Taylor (Edinburgh), (lilbert ('oleridge (London, 
S.W.), Vivienne Dayrell (London, N.M\), ^hiry C. Mair 
((iiiildford), R. Scott F'rayn (Altrincham), Malcolm 
Hemphrey (Farnborough), Ivan Adair (Dublin), Elinor 
M. Dyer (South Shields), Alice M. Linford (I.ondon, N.), 
Dorothy Stanford (London, N.W.). M. E. Morris (Tor- 
quay), Julia Wickham (irt'enwood ((hbraltar), A. Muir 
((ilasgow), Helen Mitcham (Linieliouse), E. (Higligate), 
Margaret Hill (Southampton), Margaret Douglas (Scar- 
borough), A. Violet Gaudy (Bath), B. lonides (Hove), 
Mary Kent (Holloway). Eunice Fuller (('aen), Alice 
Hopkinson (Cambridge) , Cyril Bertram (Taunton) . 
Dorotliy Bowers (Monmouth), Jeilerv Kitley (Derby), 
E. R. L. (Durham). 

11. — ^Tlu* Prize of H.alf a C'riTNEA for thi- In-st quota- 
tation is awarded to the Rew F'dwiii C. LaiN- 
dowu, of 33, Hartlield Road, Eastbourne, for 
the following . 

THE TTHtNLNG P()L\T. Bv Eduard Lewis. 

(S;im]>son l.ou i 
” Her slender nose 

Tip-tilted like the pet.il of a flower ' ” 

Tl.n.wson, Gareth avd J.Vtuftr. 

We also sel(‘ct for cjinAalion ; 

BIRD BEHAVIOUR. By Frank Finn, E /.S 
(Hutchinson i 

*' Tlie maid was in the ganleii, lianging out tlie i lollies, 
Down flew a blackbird and .snai)j>ed ofl her nose ” 

XurAerv lOiymc. 

(.Mariquita Gutierrez, 25, Pas(‘o di‘ la Concha, San 
Si'bastian, ((Tiiipu/coa) Spain, and Cajitain W’. L. 
r.udley, Grarnson Headquarters, Pembroke Dock.) 

THE REVOLT OF YOUril. By Coralil Hobson. 
(Werner Laurie ) 

“ Ami the moral which they taught, 1 
Well remember. Tliu.s they .said 
' lAtilv boys, when they are naughty. 

Must be whipficd and sent to bed.' ” 

Thos. Barham, Ingoldsby Legends. 

(Queeiiie Scott-L upper, 25, The Crescent, Whitley Bay.) 

DRESSIXe; GOWNS AND GLUE. 

Bv Captain L. de G. Sieveking, D.S.O. 

(Cecil Palmer tS: Hayward.) 

Here’s a pretty mes.s.” 

W. S. Gilbert, Mikado. 

(Jessie Hallit, 9, Ashtield Road, Birkby, Huddersfield, 
and Ada Emily Smith, 6 5, Fairfield Street, W’ands- 
worth, S.W\i8.) 

111.— The Prize of Three New Books for the best 
brief motto for the New Year is awarded to 
Percy Allott, of St. Michael’s House, Basinghall 
Street, E.C.2, for the following : 

” I do thc very best I know how : the very best I can ; 
and I mean to keep doing so until the end.” 

— Abraham Lincoln. 

W'e select for special commendation the twelve original 
or selected mottoes by M. A. Hopkins (Bath), Miss 
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Hood (Christiana), M. A. Lotz (Wimbledon Common), 
Rev. Clement E. Newcomb (Kidderminster), F. Webster 
(Walworth), Albert Edwards (Oldham), Robert C. 
Bodker (Streatham fliJl), W inifred Watson (Ilfracombe), 
Kate Johnson (Bradford), Kathleen Blyth (West Harth*- 
pool), John E. Clements (Manchester), Alfred Green 
(Skipton). 

IV. — The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best review 
in not more than a hundred words is awardi'd 
to L. ]\Iugforcl, of 19, Cecil Court, S.W.io, for 
the following : 

VASHKA. By Maria Botciikarfa’a. (Constable.) 

Maria Boj:chkareva must be dowered with a \'erv toiip:h 
body in addition to her strength of soul — for no other 
cast of woman could have emerged sane from such persist- 
ence of toil, ill-usage, lack of physical comfort and dis- 
illusion of spirit, as this peasant endured. It is an amazing 
narrative — with no great literary distinction, but com- 
pelling by its human interest. One realises with her 
that it will need an unusually strong shepherd to extricate 
the Jviissian Hock — for easily-swayed sheep these Slavs 
seem — from the shifty morass in which it now strug des. 

We also select for printing ■ 

A\ AWFITLLV BIG A1 )VI':XTrKI':. By “ BARiiMi:rs.’' 

(Cassell.) 

This is mor(‘ than a book of adventure stories It 
suggests a philosophy of adventure. Adventuring with 
children we strike the adventure of love. Adventuring 
with lovtrs w(‘ storm the shot-raketl mole at Ostend 
Yet Afouldy Jakes the hero was “ no adventurer by nature.” 
Then follow O-boat adventures with submarines. The 
war atmosTihcre vanishes and we are standing on a peak 
in the ^Maritime .Vlps in pre-war days. Is the old world 
to give earnest of the new ? One thing remains and the 
[»rie-.t realised il gazing upward to the peak. ”... The 
adventure — the brave adventure.” 

(T. I'. HIl^klle^s (iraluim, Manse ot Cadzow, Hamilton, 
SeothiiKl ) 

IRISH IMPRKSSIOXS. Bv G. K. CiiLsri:KioN. 

(Collins ) 

These reflections on Ireland and the Irish are marked 
by the vision and poetry, and the wit and humour wc 
associate with Chesterton, and they should be widely 
read, not only for their literary brilliancy, but lor the 
author’s arresting statement on the burning Irish (juestion, 
which may yet dig the grave of England's reputation 
abroad. Many readers will hotly repudiate (C K.’s scath- 
ing criticism of England’s conduct towards Ireland, and 


deride the Chestertonian point of view, but surely few 
will quarrel with liis vision of Erin as a nation of peasant 
proprietors, living peacefully and contentedly as their 
owm masters. 

(Sidney S. WTight, 12, Swanhy Lane, Swanley, Kent.) 

A THIN GHOST AND OTHERS. 

By Montague Rhodes James, Eitt.D. (Arnold.) 

Attempts to create the gruesome in literature too often 
result in wwks of mere childishness and boredom, but 
Dr. James has grasped the essential that it is the skilful 
suggestion of the uncanny that grips the reader and that 
detailed de.scription dispels all illusion. Although none 
of these five short talcs can compare either in title or 
technicjuc with such of his former masterpieces as ” The 
Scrap-Book of Canon AIbcric,” many a fireside wall enjoy 
Christmas all the more for the thrills received from 
“An Episode of Cathedral lli.story” — the best in our 
opinion — and the accompanying stories. 

(B. WVbb, Tlu' Oratory School, Birmingham.) 

AX i:XGLISH COURSE FOR SCHOOLS. 

By S. P. l^. .Mais. (Grant Richards.) 

And a guide for those who have left school ” might 
well have been added as a snb-title to this stimulating 
and freshly- written book. It is compiled for “ the boy 
and girl of average ability,” but, except wath the help of 
the teacher, its value would be fully appreciated only by 
the scholar wadi m his teens. Tlie adult wall find abundant 
joy in its pregnant yiages At least one reader w’cll past 
school age and jaded by five years of stress has w^on from 
them a new enthusiasm for linghsh and English literature, 
and wall peruse them many times. 

(\Tncent Hamson, in, Dallow Road, Luton.) 

W'e stdcct for sj)C(‘ial cominiaidation the twcaity reviews 
sent by E. M. Liddidl (fhepstow). Florence* G. Fidler 
(London, W'.), M K. Boothby (Scarborough), Sub- 
Lieutenant (iilh'tt, R.X. (H.M.S. Covoitry), Mrs. J. A. 
(Hampsti‘ad), Winifred Bates (Bridjiort), J. A. Jenkins 
(Liver])ool), K. (iordon l^rown (Glasgow), Rolanda 
Hirst (Bedwas), Mrs. Kirkland \’(‘sey ((Benfarg), A. E. 
(iowers (Haverhill), (i. Fiidd (London, S.W’.), Annie 
IVarson (Halifax), M. B. (Stowmarket), Ruth Bevan 
(Budej, M. E. Rotton (London, X.W’.), Kathleen W\ 
('oales (Market I larborough), B. Xoel Saxelby (Man- 
chester), (iladys M. E. Leigh (West Bromwich), Daisy 
Lnderwood (Ealing). 

— ^Xlie pRiZK OK (Jne Year’s Surscription to the 
Bookman is aw.irded to (iwendolen Leijon- 
hufvLid, of W'yuiia, Bournemouth West. 


THE POETRY OF RUDYARD KIPLING 

By R. Ei I is Koulkis. 


O NE of the best known and least ubserved of critical 
rules is that you should never condemn a work 
of art for not being something whicli it evidently does 
attempt to be. It is legitimate to argue that the 
'‘mixed” tragedy of Shakespeare, which permits the 
Portcr-scene in “ Macbeth,” is an inferior form of art to 
that of Sophocles or Racine ; but it is silly to ('omplain 
of the lack of incident in W ordsworth’s Ode on Intima- 
tions of Immortality. Its admirers arc as unvexed 
as were those of the elephant when the jaundiced ones 
turned down that king of beasts because of his failure 
to rival the colour or the progression of the silver 
pheasant. Latterly Mr. Kipling has had a great deal 
of this criticism. People have attacked him without 

• “ The Poems of Kudyard Kipling.” 3 vols. 3s. net. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


considering what kind of a j)uet lu‘ is, what kind 
of work he is trying to do. It is open to you to 
say that you dislike all ptditical, dramatic, gnomic 
and dialect poetry -if \’ou do, lea\'c these hand- 
some \'olumes alone ; but do not tak(‘ the volumes 
and then complain bitterly that they are full of 
qualities wdiich are inevitable in the very nature of 
the task attempted. 

The greatest and gravest fault in Mr. Kipling’s critics 
is, I think, their refusal to recognise his superb dramatic 
quality. It is a thing very rare in poets. Leaving 
out the dramatists who wrote in verse, how few English 
poets there are who give us individuals, who really 
present character. Chaucer stands alone. There are 
passages in Dryden and Pope, a fierce, half-finished 
etching or two in Donne, and some masterly work in 
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Cowper and Crabbc. Then comes Browning— for 
neither Scott nor Byron can claim to do anything but 
present romantic types. After Browning, again, who 
is there but .Air. Hardy and Mr. Kipling? If Mr. 
Kipling cannot be compared with Mr. Hardy for depth 
of feeling, or singleness of vision, he has invented in his 
verse, as in his prose, a range of characters of greater 
richness, with more various idiosyncrasies than has any 
poet since Browning. Take the series of Barrack- 
room Ballads/' first published in the volume of that 
name, and in “ The Seven Seas’* : in those brief, econo- 
mic, pitiful, humorous, tejider or savage poems you 
lun’e a series of jxirtraits whose competence and craft- 
manship appear t(j me indisputable. It has been said 
that all art should make pictures ; and does any living 
poet make a picture quite so certainly as Mr. Kipling ? 
A"ou may not like the picture — just as you may dislike 
the “ Capriccio’/* of Goya ; but you must not ride away 
with your dislike as a flaming principle, which yet allows 
you to praise the poetrj^ of Mr. Masefu^ld and Mr. 
Chesterton, or of Mr. Vachcl Lindsay, the latest men of 
genius to use Mr. Kipling wisely and well. The use of 
slang in the Barrack- room Ballads’* and in such a 

poem as the amazing “ Ballad of the Bolivar,** w^as a 
source of ve.xation to some of the* poet’s earlier critics, 
fiiven the NatioJuil Observer had to comment on it as 
something wdiich needed defence. To me it seems on 
a par wdth the use of dialect. If you admit the dialect 
of Burns, and Barnes, or in Shakespeare and Hardy, I 
can see no reason against allowing slang, when it is 
dramatically appr(q)riate. It is this dramatic propriety 
which is frequently attacked in Air. Kipling. I do not 
mean that a critic can draw no deductions from an 
author’s characters and choice of subjects as to the 
author’s owm predilections. Mr. Kipling’s prejudices 
are obvious enough. But I think that it is often for- 
gotten how much Air. Kipling represents, in his methods, 
the people for wdiom he is speaking. If you took at full 
value the soldier-songs of the w^ar — not the poems, 
nor the bad verses written by good patriots to be roared 
at music halls, but the songs that the soldier actually 
sang, you w'ouid havo a very odd idea of the British 
soldier’s pluck and patriotism. That great ballad, 

“ 0 ! my ! I don’t want to die ! I w'ant to go home ! ” 
was sung tumultuously, wuth a lu.xurious melancholy, by 
men who wxmld have died sooner than go home. It 
represented, in short, a truth of mood ; it was a kind 
of swearing — how horrible it would be if every man who 
ever said “Damn you’’ really meant that he wished 
to see his enemy wTithing in hell-fire. Now' Air. Kipling’s 
poems are full of the truth of mood. He says, and makes 
his heroes say. precisely w’hat they feel at the moment : 
and so you may get two poems which treat of the same 
subject in veins violently contradictory, such as “ Alary, 
Pity Women ! ’* and “ The Ladies.” And I do not 
why Mr. Kipling should be charged w'ith insincerity 
in eithci poem any more than Shakespeare whose writing 
of love ranges from the passion of “ Komeo and Juliet ” 
to the cynicism of “ Troilus and Cressida.” Or again 
when Mr. Kipling makes his service man declare : 

“ But now, discharged, I fall aw'ay 
To do with little things again . . . 

Gawd, '00 knows all I cannot say. 

Look after me in Thamesfontein ! 


' If England was what England seems 
An' not the England of our dreams. 

But only putty, brass, a/i’ paint, 

'Ow quick we'd chuck 'er I But she ain't I '' — 

his critics declaim against a patriotism so conditioned, 
although it w'ould not seem to differ in spirit from that 
of those who insist on the duty of admitting one’s 
country’s faults. If you once admit the validity of 
any criticism of your fatherland, you must grant Air. 
Kipling the same licence you allow Air. Bertrand Kussell. 
This brings us to the political side of Air. Kipling’s verse, 
I w’rite as one who disagrees wdth nearly all Mr. Kipling’s 
expressed political views, and detest (as a politician) 
most of his political versj. I do not think that any one. 
however ardently he agreed with Air. Kipling’s attitude, 
would agree that he was at his best in the political verse. 
It falls into rhetoric, into commonplace, into abuse far 
too easily ; but, putting politics aside, there are some 
poems of this class which seem to me far better than 
most “ patriotic” verse. There is beauty and breadth,' 
rhetorical but not false nor pompou-i, in “ The English 
Flag” : and, while little can be said about such poems 
as “The Old Issue” or “The Islanders,” what poem 
with a national bias can compare for dignity or 
wisdom with “The Recessional”? And no one 
wiio lo^'es English country can fail tt> resj)ond to 
the colour and lo\'e of tlu‘ i)oems in “ Puck of Pook’s 
Hill.” 

Of the outstanding features of Air. Kipling’s poetry 
the most remarkable— and it is true of his prose too — 
i^ his feeling feu* words. He love s words as a jewxiler 
loves stones. He has an unerring eye for the only word, 
and an incredible skill in setting it. In a day of idle 
workers, of careless, slipshod authors, Air. Kipling keeps 
up a standard of actual writing, of pur(‘ craflinanship, 
w'hi h is, in its w’ay, as ^igorous, as (xacting, as full 
of discipline as Pater’s style. Indeed, in a real scuise, 
Air. Kipling is the last and great(‘St of the lesthctes. He 
( cinnot resist a phrase. Take a .simple poem, a poem 
in which few* words are used, “ Ford o’ Kabul River,” 
and analyse its language : ran one condemn the art 
which has produced, with such a simplicity, so poignant 
an effect? In more luxuriant moments Mr. Kipling 
is over indulgent. I rather like his mediaeval moments 
when he riots in a heaven peopled by subalterns and 
Rubens archangels, with a row of pale, rather frightened 
Blake-like llgures, burning like flames, in the back- 
ground ; but there is no doubt that most readers find 
the adventures on “ the rein of a red-maned star” a 
trifle temerarious. In these poems what one chiefly 
admired and admires is the sheer gusto, the gaiety of 
youth, the gallant audacity which is prepared to attempt 
in verse the same decorative effects which Flemish and 
Italian artists achieved in paint. It is natural that in 
his later work this exuberance has been curbed : yet with 
the more sober mood has come no lessening of strength 
when the poet really feels and conveys his feeling in a 
poem continually satisfying. Prejudice may seek to 
discount the value of many of the more recent poems ; 
but it seems to me a sheer refusal of truth to recognise 
the beauty and force, the reticence and vision of several 
of the Epitaphs. 
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Inevitably the melody and the to.ic of the Greek 
anthology are recalled to the reader who meets such a 
gem as “ The Begnuier” : 

'' On the first hour of the first clay 
In the front trench I fell. 

(Children in boxes at a play 
Stand up to watch it well)*’ — 

or the even more heartrending “ The Coward : 

“ I could not look on Death, 
which being known, 

Men led me to him, blind- 
fold and alone.” 

And is there any modern 
English poem wliich w^oiild 
more easily slip into a col- 
lection of old ballads, and 
scorn not at all out of place 
than “ My Boy Jack ” ? 

Have you news of my 
boy Jack ? ' 

Not this tide. 

When d’you think that 
he’ll come back ? ' 

Kot with this wind blow- 
ing, and this iidc. 

‘ Has any one else had v'ord 
of him ? * 

Sot this tide. 

For lohat is sunk will 
hardly swim 

Sol with this wind blow- 
ing, and this tide. 

Oh, (l(‘ar, what comfort 
can I find ? * 

Sonr this tide 
Sor any tide 

Except ne did not shame 
his kind — 

Sot even with this lonid 
hhneing, and that 
tide. 

7 hen hold your head up all the more. 

This tide, 

A nd every tide ; 

Because he was the son vou bore 

And gave to that wind blowing and that tide ! * ” 


It may be indeed that by his ballads Kipling as poet 
will chiefly live : and it is a high promise. For the 
ballad-singer, more than most poets, is the reed for the 
life of the race, and his music is the echo of the deep, 
unheard music of the people. It is not that it is less 
})ersonal than other poetry, but that ballad poetry 
t(niches the universal aspects of the things which 
make for every jjctsoii the colour, the charm , the 

agony and the terror of 
life. The things the 
ballad-maker sings are 
simple things, and he must 
sing t h e m simply and 
here Mr. Kipling has 
restored the old tradition 
of extremely plain, biblical 
sj:)eech which was rather 
lost during the time when 
the Pre-Raphaelites pursued 
a more conscious and 
mannered style. In spite 
of all his virtuosity, Mr. 
Kijding has always remained 
p(‘rfectly simple in his 
])oetry : when the meaning 
t)bscure it is the result of 
a certain lack of intensity : 
li(‘ has been writing with 
his head rather than with 
his heart. XevcT when he 
has fi‘lt and meant his sub- 
ject does he fail from that 
straightforward, intense 
statement which is the mark 
c>f tlu‘ really essential poet. 
.And then' are a few poems 
— “Sussex” and “The 
Flowers” are the supreme 
examples — in which the j)oi‘t restores for us that earl\% 
surprised emotion of joy in lyric beauty, that sense of 
unaware discovery which overcame the first reader 
of Elizabethan song-books, of Burns, or of the Lyrical 
Ballads. 



Photo by E. 0. Hoppe. Mr. Rudyard Kipling. 


ST. JOHN ERVINE. 

By Louis J. MuOuiir.\M\ 


W HATEVER the political and religious prejudices 
of Ulster, its fiction and drama have for some 
fifteen years j)ast given evidence of a spirit which rises 
over party bickerings. The Ulster Literary Theatre 
was instituted in Belfast in 190.^ with a poetic drama, 
" Brian of Banba,” by Buliher Hobson, and a satire 
on municipal politics, “ The Reformer,” by Lewis 
Purcell. It was at this time that the magazine Vladh 
appeared which contained plays from the repertoire of 
the theatre, such as “ The Little Cowherd of Slaingc,” 
a dramatic legend by Joseph Campbell. Hobson 
and Purcell were members of the Belfast Protestant 


Nationalist ^ociety, and Joseph Campbell was a Roman 
Catholic poet. 

PiirceH’s m-xt play, “ The Enthusiasts,” was more 
ambiticnis in its scope* than “ The Reformers.” It w’as 
followed, in i(,()6. on the stage, by “ The Pagan.” an 
adventurous attempt to build a comedy round the 
conflicts between Christians and Pagans in the Ireland 
of the sixteenth century. In the same year apj cared 
Mr. Rutherford Mayne’s serious comedy, “ The Turn 
of the Road.” In the direction of farce, the Ulster 
Literary Theatre produced “ Gerald MacNamara’s 
delicious extravaganza, “ Thompson in Tir-na-n*Og,” 
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being the adventures of an Orangeman in the fcltic 
fairyland, and “ When the Mist Does Be On the Bog,’* 
an irresistible travesty on Synge. ^ 

Later came Rutherford Mayne’s “ The Drone.” and 
” Red Turf.” racy of the soil. In Ulster Rutherford 
Mayrie is still considered its leading playwright, but 
Mr. St. John Ervine. another native' of the north-east 
corner, has gained the plaudits of England and America, 
especially with ''John Ferguson,” which has aroused 
the United States to enthusiasm. Before dealing with 
this play or any other work of St. John Ervine’ s, I 
think it well to begin at the beginning, and tell of 
Ervine’9 career. 

The most successful pla\'wright and novelist Ulster 
has produced in our time was born in l^elfast in 
His father was a printer from whom he inherited a lov’^e 
of literature. He was an omnivorous reader from 
infancy, and began to write at a precociously youthful 
age. At the age of seventeen he left the Ulster capital 
and came to the English one. He obtained work in 
an insurance compan\^ but filled in all his spare hours 
with writing. In course of time he became a contributor 
to the DaUv AVu'S, the Manchester Guardian and The 
Nation. Like all Irishmen, he has been unable to escape 
a deep preoccupation witli politics, and that preoccupa- 
tion is >een in all his work. In his salad days, St. 
John Ervine was a member of that famous debating 
centre, the West London Parliament, and discussed 
all the questions of the day. He sat at that time on 
the Socialist benches. There was no distinctive Irish 
group in the Society. The keen young men with 
whom he sat were members of the Fabian nursery, 
who resi)ected the Webbs, admired Wells, enjoved 
Chesterton, and worshipped George Bernard Shaw. 
At that time Ervine looked much as ho does to-day, 
slightly built, with fair, curly hair and a somewhat 
reserved manner. He had no Celtic fervour in his 
speeches, but was a close reasoner with crisp, succinct 
arguments to back up whatever advanced or lost cause 
he was battling for. I hav(? not the faintest doubt 
that the loosening of his tongue caused by these discus- 
sions and the necessity for compression in the speeches 
according to the rules o.f del^ate were factors in his 
success as a novelist and playwright. Mr. Ervine 
got married when he was twent\'-eight. 

His first play was ” l!ie Magnanimous Lover,” which 
Mr. W'illiam Butler Yeats thought highly of. He called 
it ” a piece of wayward realism.” Mr. Ervine has no 
illusions about that play, which he has since ternied 
“ a crude and violent thing.’' His second play was 
"Mixed Marriage” (produced before “The Magnani- 
mous Lover”). He loves it most of his plays, though 
he admits it was “a clumsily contrived thing.” It 
will be noticed that Mr. Ervine is his own severest critic. 

The next play was "Jane Clegg,” done by Miss 
Homiman at the. Gaiety Theatre, Manchester ; and then 
came "John Ferguson” which was first performed at 
the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, and was afterwards put 
on for a week at the Repertory Theatre, Liverpool. 
During the performance there, the player who took the 
name-part fell sick at the end of the first act. A brief 
panic ^ nsued, in the midst of which Ervine was suddenly 
hauled out of the bar of the theatre, thrust into the 
actor’ a clothes, hurriedly " made-up,” and sent on to 


the stage to play the part of John Ferguson, although, 
surprising to relate, he did not remember a word of it. 
He played the part three times and became astonishingly 
ingenious in hiding the book of the play. This piece, 
" John Ferguson,” has an odd history. It was written 
in the three months immediately succeeding the outbreak 
of war, and offered to the Abbey I'heatre. The author 
made conditions as to its production which Yeats refused 
to concede. Ervine was very angry about this refusal, 
W’hich, with his usual magnanimity, he now' considers w'as 
justified ; and he w'ithdrew the play from the Abbey. 

In the course of conversation Mr. St. John Ervine told 
me of his surprise when one night Sir George Alexander 
rang him up, and asked if he had a play that he 
could produce at once. " I said ' No,’ ” explained Ervine, 
" but that I’d like him to read ‘ John Ferguson.’ I sent 
it to him, and he liked it so much that he proposed to 
do it at the St. James’s w'ith himself in the title-role. 
You can imagine that suave and charming actor as a 
rough Ulster farmer ! ” On second thoughts Sir ('leoige 
W’ithdrew' his offer because the* f)lay was a tragedy, and 
he did not think that a gloomy play would draw' audiences 
in w'ar time. In its place he produced three " popular ” 
pieces, one after the other, all of which were financial 
failures. Then the play remained dormant until Yeats 
asked Ervine to become manager of the Abbey Theatre 
for a couple of months until he ('ould find some one to 
take the place of the pre\ ious manager. 

Ervine went over to Dublin, ju’oduced his play and 
remained at the Abbey for eight months. It was a 
period of e.xcursions and alarums and many pitched 
battles. Mr. Ervine w’as too dra^tic in his methods 
for the easygoing Irish playl'r^. His initial handi('aj) 
W’as that he was an Ulsterman. The Dubliners de^pisi' 
Helfastmen as Philistines and hustlers : the Belfastmen 
despise the Dubliners as talkers and dreamers. This 
is not a conflict of theological and political outconie. 
In Ireland, as in every other country, there is a sharp 
dividing line in the temperament of the North and the 
South. In any event, however, even a Lein>ter an h- 
angel would not ha\’e established j)eace in the Abbey 
Theatre. I have met its jirincipal players. They are 
clever, witty, charming and delightful, but they are full 
of artistic jealousies. The same of course applies to 
the distinguished illuminati of the ('oniedie h'ran^aise. 

At the end of eight months of trial Ervine returned 
to England, wTote his most ambitious novel, " Changing 
Winds,” and enlisted in the I lousehold Battalion. " ] ohn 
Ferguson ” appc*ared to h'ave petered out, so far as the 
theatre w’as concerned. I'hen an unexpected tlirill came. 

" 1 w'as living in Devonshire at a fishing village called 
Beer (the scene of much of ‘Changing Winds’),” said 
Ervine to the present wTiter, " w'hen I received a tele- 
gram from New York asking for permission to produce 
‘Ferguson’ at the Garrick Theatre in that city. The 
war w'as then over. I agreed to the Theatre Guild people 
doing the jJay, and expected to hear in due course that 
it had been a financial failure, and that the total amount 
of royalties due to me was one shilling and ninepence. 
Instead of this, the play was an enormous success. It 
ran through the hot weather, and w'as performed for 
twenty-five weeks in New York, and theie are now two 
companies on tour in America with it. It is to be pro- 
duced by Nigel Playfair and Arnold Bennett at the 
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Lyric Opera Koiise, Hammersmith, about February, 
when ' Abraham Lincoln ’ at last consents to withdraw.” 

During the war*Ervine, after serving as a trooper in 
the Household ('avalry, saw service in France as an 
oHicer in the Dublin Fusiliers from October, i()i7, to 
May, 1918, when he was ])adly wounded, the result 
being the loss of a leg — but not of his stvle. 

For a paj)er like TfiK Bookm.kx. Mr. ErviiK*’s first 
claim is as a novi‘list. He has written the best Lister 
iu)vt‘l in diali‘ct 1 have yet encountered in ” .Mrs. Martin's 
Man.” As an exile from ih(‘ 
n >rth-east corner. 1 know the 
types he describc*s. and can 
vouch for t h e i 1 truth. 

Dialcrt is oft('n a wearisome 
Imsiness, but St. John Eivine 
has made it subsidiary to his 
characterisation. It o('ciir-> 
to one that this could b(‘ 
their only method of expres- 
sion. If An.glieis(‘d the talk 
in “ Mrs. Martin’ Man ” 
would lose all it'^ tang.” 
and v“rv much of its force. 

The novel ‘-hows intense* 
jxuNeis of ob>cTvatic)n. and 
tin* kt'ene^t ji'^yc hological 
analvM'' The •^tory l-^ that 
ol a >trong, simj^le A\onian 
with a liopele>sly bad 
husband, a drunkard and a 
philanderer. She bears with 
him, c‘\en w’hen he i^ iiii- 
bc'arablc-. and l^ r e 1 i e v c* d 
when he foisakes her. c‘\c'n 
though her sister betray^ her. 

Hct boy grows up intoleiant 
of his motiier. and her \^^)nlen- 
kind take- the sun* line, 
despising her w’ e a k n e ^ . 

Thc'y are all “ '^c’t u]n)n ” 
them>elves. In Mis. ^lartin, howc'ver, there* are great 
reserves of streiiirth. and the time comes whc*n she* puts 
dow’ii hc‘r foot and rulc*s lu'r own household on hc*r 
cravc*n husl land’s return. She resc*nts most of all 

the Sc ‘Kish conceit of her son. who has tried to rule* 
the roost and dominate his mother. Mrs. Martin 
spc'aks . 

“ ‘ Your da's drunk,’ she said to Jainesv. ‘ Well, who s 
hurt the most by that ’ Not you, not Aggie, not Esther, 
but me. I’m hurt, not you. Hut you re not thinkin of 
me, none of you ! You’re Ihinkin' of yourself. . . . '^ cs, 
you are, Jame.sy. An’ wliat am I thinkin' c^f ? Aye, 
indeed, I’d be the f)oor woman if I was to wander about 
thinkin’ of my troubles an’ my pride, an’ how' I was huit 
by this one an’ that one. Fin too ould to l)e haiin people, 
James3\ 

“ ‘ All of yous orderin’, orderin', orderin’, and never 
askin’ my leave. Well, there’ll be an end of that. Master 
James, and your da’ll know it, too, wdien he s sober. 1 m 
the master in my family, an’ it’s me that decides what s to 
be done in my house, not you, or your da, or no one. . . . 

This sounds like low comedy, but it is the strong finish 
to a squalid tragedy, in which the only clc^ansing influenc e 
is heart-scalded (an Ulsterism) Mrs. Martin. 


“Changing Winds” is a mighty good novel about 
UIsti*r, but in spite of its strength and vigour, it is not 
as gcKxl a novc*l as Mr. John Henm Lepper's ‘ The 
North-East Corru‘r,” which deals with the history of 
tw’o Ulster families about a generation after the Act of 
Union, and carries on the narrative from tlie childhood 
of its churacti'rs to tlieir old ago. Mr. Leppc'r's book 
is a surer study because.* he keeps to the Ulster soil. In 
^Ir. Krviiu‘'s “ Changing Minds,” which wtis a contem- 
porary no\ el, the intc-rest ke})t shifting between Ireland 

and n g 1 a n d , and the 
(*liect w'as somewhat jerky. 
” Changing M i ii d s how- 
c*vcT. is a (juite remarkable 
lM)ok. the work of a thought- 
ful, earnest artist, wdio has 
steadfastly declined to pander 
to thc^ taste for “stage 
Irishmen,” which has spoiled 
manv good writers, and has 
utterly undone Mr. George 
Birmingham as a lasting 
iiiniu*nce on Irish literature. 

1 do not like Mr. Ervinc's 
('ockney stories, though they 
]ia\’(* many admirers. 1 do 
not think it is possible for 
any Irishman to give a 
jihonetic rendering of the 
speec h of Bt'rmondsey or the 
Nc‘w Cut. The Ulsterman 
espc*cially has little faculty 
for picking up a patois or a 
clialc'ct as he has the rough 
(‘inphatic tones of the Scotch 
— that is, if he is within the 
H)C‘lfast ambit. E>vine*s 
” Alice and a Family" had a 
marked success. It was 
clever and witty and senti- 
nu*iital a b o v e everything 
else >entimc‘ntal — but sc'ntinu*nlality is not his metier. 
In “ Eight o’clock and other Studies.” a volume of 
short st()nc‘S where the Irish dialect of Donegal is con- 
trasted w’ith that of South London, the contrast showed 
the inherent strength of the Irish medium, and the 
inherent weakness of the Cockney one. 

1 fear that lu’vine wall bec ome so popular as a play- 
wTight that he* may not have time lor fiction ; but if 
he does make leisure in his busy life for novels, he will 
be doing an immense service to his native prewince in 
continuing to i)rcsent it in its verity to English readers. 
Mr. ^V. W. Jacol)s, Mr. Pett Kidge and Mr. Edwin Pugh 
wall turn out as many living Cockneys as are desired. 

One of the strongest of Ervine's early plays is “ Mixed 
Marriage*.” It is a wonderful c'crntribution to the proper 
understanding of tlic* sectional bitterness of the Northern 
Pro^ance. Old John Rainey, a staunch Belfast Protest- 
ant, is at heart a sound democrat. He dislikes Roman 
Catholics ; but lu* dislikes equally the oppression of 
men, wliatever the creeds concerned. Michael O'Hara, 
a Roman Catholic, asks for Rainey's help in a strike, and 
has practically persuaded him to the speech that will 
bind Orangeman and Papist together for fair wages and 
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decent hours. Before Rainey sets out tp convert his 
fellow Orangemen to his views, he sees his son making 
love to a Roman Catholic girl, Nora Muriay. He 
declines to make the crucial speech unless his boy 
Hughic, gives up Nora^ but the young couple will not 
hear of separation. Rainey's old hatred of Catholicism 
is revived by this attempted introduction of one of the 
hatred creed into his family ; and at the meeting of 
strikers he denounces the Papists virulently. As a 
result sectarian riots follow. The military are called 
in, and Xora, who has become Hughie’s wife, is shot 
dead. The play terminates on this note of pitiful 
tragedy. 

The play " Jane Clegg” has just such another theme 
as “Mrs. Martin's Man.” Jane Clegg is the strongest 
character in it. She, too, triumphs over a worthless 
husband. In this play the sex problem is handled with 
extraordinary frankness. ” John Ferguson ” is the best 
thing Mr. Ervine has done as a dramatist. It embodies 
all his best qualities — sound construction, living dialogue, 
and that clash ot individualities and temperaments which 
is the true essence of all drama. John Ferguson, sickly, 
a m 3 ’stic, and finding his onh" hope in life in the Bible, 
endeavours to mould his famih’ into his interpretation 
of the Book which he so constanth* studies. Sarah 
Ferguson, his wife, has tenderness in her Christianitv, but 
never attempts to controvert her husband's harsh view^. 


Their daughter, Hannah, is a fine girl of twenty who 
possesses some of the good gifts of each parent. There 
is a mortgage on John Ferguson's farm, held by a grasp- 
ing bully and sensualist, Henry 'Witherow. Hannah 
promises to marry Withcrow if he will let the mortgage 
go ; and then she repents of her agreement. She goes 
to intercede with the man, and returns home in a dis- 
tracted condition. In her own words, Witherow has 
“ harmed her.” Shortlj^ after this Witherow is shot. 
James Cjesar, a petty creature, who has desired to marry 
Hannah in spite of her loathing for him, is arrested for 
the murder. The real culprit, however, is John Ferguson's 
son Andrew. John struggles hard between his humanity 
as a father and his rigid Biblical judgment. The latter 
pre\’ails, and it is with his wish that his son delivers 
himself up to the authorities. The play ends with 
John f'erguson reading, as he had done earlier in the 
p]a\^ the passage from Samuel, and David's lament : 
” Would God 1 had died for thee, Absolom, m 3 ’ sun . . . 
nu’ son.” 

“John Ferguson” is a fitting successor to “ Abraham 
Lincoln.” All of us who regard literature witli rever- 
ence will see St. John Ervine's dramatic masterpiece at 
the L\Tic Theatre. As an Ulsterman, and one with a 
different creed, and f)erhaps somewhat different political 
convictions, 1 am \’ery proud of Ervine' s siK'cess. He 
has worked hard for it. 


flew Books. 


THE ONLY MAX.^ 

Max is so definitely clever, so brilliant in many ways, 
yet so economical of his gifts and resources, that there is 
no one in the wide range of literature or art w hose w orks 
are received by a fairly numerous few' with more genuine 
welcome and happy applause. It is rare for a writer to 
be complained-of for niggardliness of output ; 3'et it is 
a true bill against Mr. Beerbohm. Fetter, though, economy 
in good things, than such over-supply as has ruined the 
names and work of many writers. Max is however not 
expressing himself as fully as he did, when the famous 
■cartoons stamped in permanence the grotesquerics of 
^ time, and the W’eekl}^ article of dramatic criticism in 
the Saturday was a happiness to gods and men. We fail 
to see why the present absurd da3’s should not be simi- 
larly rewarded. Surely there are eccentricities enough 
worthy of the pictorial jingle of Max’s cap-o'-bells ! After 
all, Mr. Beerbohm knows best, and wdiile he is economical 
of output he is generous of quality. Every piece of his 
work has the right finish. Imagination, ingenuity, wit 
and humour are in ever3'^thing he whites ; he gives us of 
his best self, with the result that the reader is not let down ; 
•but has, within the limits permitted, a fill of enjoyment. 

Tt is part uf the humour of his latest book that he should 
include himself amongst the ‘'Seven Men.” Zuleika 
Dobson, we were informed, caught her style of conversation 
through happening once to sit at dinner next to Mr. 
Beerbohm, who is a necessary partner in the incidents 
and mental atmosphere of the five stories or studies that 
comprise this book. \\ ithout the witness of their wTiter 
they would be shadows uncaught ; whereas instead they 
a,re actualities, fantastic but sufficient. The best comes 
first, Enoch Soame ” ; an extraordinarily ingenious 
invention, with a true, ironical study of a type : the poet, 
just less thnn a poet, who reaches for the fruit but grasps 

* " Seve’* Men.*' By Max Beerbohm. 7s. net. (Heine- 
mann.) 


onl}’ the leaves. He is the instance of a frequent genus. 
Here is a poem, at once a gem of parody and — a significance, 
for it shows how ever behind time are the self-styled 
futurists of any aspect of art. The little inccmpctcnt 
people claim to be boldlv' in advance, a vanguard ; and are, 
all the while, the faded echoes of tlieir aflectcd grandsircs : 

“ Thou art, who hast not been ' 

Pale tunes irresolute 
And traceries of old sounds 
Blown from a rotted flute 
Mingle with noise of cymbals rouged with rust, 

Nor not strange forms and epicene 
Lie bleeding in the dust, 

Being wounded with wounds. 

" For this it is 
That in thy counterpart 
Of age-long mockeries 
Thou hast not been nor art I " 

Is not that just the sort of thing, though somewhat 
more clever, the posing cliques are penning and mouth- 
ing to-da3^ and will still be doing in 1992 when Enoch 
Soame makes his predicted and assured reappearance at 
the British Museum, to discover, according to the gospel 
of NTipton, that Mr. Beerbohm was a writer of ” sumwot 
labud satire '* ? This story is the cleverest of the five, 
conceived with a brilliance of inventiveness and worked 
out w'ith a constructive skill that makes one feel the 
inadequacy of English adjectives. For boldness of inven- 
tion ” Maltby and Braxton,” Victorian authors of a brief, 
purple hour, follows a good second. It is the most amusing 
and withal comically painful ghost-story that I remember. 
The troubles of Maltby, pursued through his social pleasures 
at a country house by the wraith of his envious, supplanted 
rival, is perfect farce, its humour blent with the pathetic. 
” James Pethel ” is a cruel study of a human possibility, 
a man so bitten with the craze for risks and chances that 
an added handicap but adds to his zest. Therefore, when 
he drives his car at a devil’s speed through dangerous 
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places, it quickens the tang of his peculiar satisfaction to 
have with him human cargo — a sinister touch that shows, 
if Mr. Beerbohm’s humour were not so insistent and 
abundant, how e"!ecfi\^'ly he might pen an horrific, cruel, 
cynical book. “ James Pcthel " makes the smallest appeal 
of these stories, because its subtlety is the least commingled 
with the spirit of Max, the satire is less genial. *' A. V. 
Larder,” again, is brilliant, with surprise in its tail. The 
idea is an inspiration, and the working out an example 
of the infinite capacity for taking pains. The account 
of the tragic railway journey is a model of artistic cem- 
pleteness. It is almost a relief to pass from this strain of 
sustained laudation to the episode of ” Savonarola Browm.” 
So much gup gets easy adjectives from half-baked reviewers 
that wholckhearted praise, how'cvcr justified, is apt to 
seem untrue. The tragedy of “Savonarola” to which 
^ the prose about the late dramatic critic, Mr. Brown, who 
preferred to visit theatres on second nights, is the frame- 
work, is burlesque of bolder, cruder, more frankly laugh- 
able sort, than the customary jiarody of Max. Its object 
is not apparent ; is it Shakespeare or the frequent poeta.stcr 
w'ho apes the Elizabethan ? The tragedy is certainly 
funny — the stock antics of the crowd, the ornate verse, 
with the adapted borrowings from Di.sraeli and Abraham 
Lincoln, the “ business ” too reminiscent of Sheridan's 
“ Critic,” and the rich flow of mighty characters, that in- 
clude Dante, Michael Angelo, Erancis of Assisi, Benvei uto 
Cellini, Andrea del Sarto, Pippa passing, the Borgias and 
the Medici, Leonardo da Vinci, Boccat cio, with the Brethren 
of the Miscricordia chanting a requiem for Francesca 
da Rimini, and Guelfs and Ghibellinc's fighting. Excellent 
clowning, or not much better than that. It is very amusing, 
but it rather takes from the charm and quality of a book 
that is characteristic of the wittiest writer of our time. 

C. E. Lawrence. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF SWINBURNE 
AND MEREDITH.^ 

It is the exception, not the rule, to find one who having 
known a great man long and intimately can sit down and 
tell you anything much about him. Observation and a 
retentive memory are not common gifts ; few can remem- 
ber, in any detail, incidents or conversations that happened 
a year ago, and fewer follow Boswell’s methodical practice 
of making a note of such things before they have had time 
to forget or half forget them. 

Mr. Coulson Kernahan’s “ Swinburne as 1 Knew Him ” 
and I-ady Butcher ’.s “ Memories of George Meredith ” 
are among the exceptional books in their kind. Lady 
Butcher was one of Meredith’s friends for forty-one years, 
first making his acquaintance as a girl of thirteen, when 
she and the cousin she afterwards married threw stones 
at his window before daylight and induced him to come 
out hatless, with “ his nightshirt thrust into brown trousers 
and his bare feet in leather slippers,” to climb Box Hill 
with them and see the sunrise from the top.' The grapliic 
detail with which the whole of that early episode is related 
gives you hope that here is a writer who saw and heard 
and remembers, and the hope is justified. The sketches 
of Meredith in middle life and old age are wonderfully 
vivid and alive, and Lady Butcher supplements her memory 
with extracts from her diary and a good many interesting 
letters. 

Not less vivid and interesting are Mr. Coulson Kernahan’s 
pictures of ” Swinburne as I Knew Him.” He shows him 
by turns erratic, hasty, short-tempered, brusque, charming, 
kindly, easily pleased and easily displeased, but exquisitely 
courteous and lovable to those who were happy enough 
to win his regard. The book is a mine of first-hand anec- 
dotes which throw light on the greatness and weakness of 

♦ “Swinburne as I Knew Him.'' By Coulson Kcrnahan. 
5s. net. (John Lane .) — ” Memories of George Meredith.” By 
Lady Butcher. 5s. net. Illustrated. (Constable.) 


Swinburne’s character ; Mr. Kernahan is not concerned to 
hide the faults of his subject nor to exaggerate them ; 
he touches them in frankly but sympathetically, as a 
necessary part of the portrait he is drawing, and when all 
is told you can appreciate his saying of Sw'inburne at the 
end, as Swinburne had said of Palgrave, “ All my memories 
of him are glad and gracious memories.” He is a hero- 
worshipper none the less because he is not blind to the 
fact that his hero had amusingly human, unheroic qualities. 
The scenes he reconstructs, the conversations he recalls 
are set down easily and naturally, and a few deft descriptive 
touches biing the slender figure of Swinburne swaying and 
gesticulating before ^^our eye and his shrill voice sounding 
in your ear while 5’0ii read. 

There is a diverting chapter which narrates how, by 
easy and artful stages, Watts Dunton lured Swinburne 
out of his habit of brandy-drinking into more healthful 
ways ; and whimsical revelations of Watts Dunton's 
generous, uncritical custom of eulogising nearly everything 
the poet wrote ; for Mr. Kernahan has a shrewd sense of 
humour and could laugh at the quainter side of that life 
at “ The I'lnes ” without losing any of his admiration for 
the fineness of Swinburne’s personality and the noble 
friendship for him that actuated Watts Dunton in all his 
actions. The book makes excellent reading ; it contains 
some hitherto unpublished letters from Swinburne and 
its sketches and anecdotes are an authentic and permanent 
addition to our knowledge of one of the great Victorian 
poets. 


LIFE LAID BARE.^ 

(rreatness manifests itself throughout the.ee books in 
nearly every chapter. The translation in each case reads 
with smoothness, colour and conviction ; and the results 
afford the drastic tonic our current literature requires. 
Mr. Stejdien McKenna in an outsjioken introduction calls 

♦ “ Old People and the Things That Pass.” Translated from 
the Dutch of Louis Couperus by Alexander Tcixera dc Mattos. 
7s. net. (Thornton Hutterworth.) — “ The Life of a Simple 
Man.” Translated from the French of F.mile Guillaumin by 
Margaret Holden, ys net. (Selwyn lS: Blount.) 



M. Emile Guillaumin. 

From a pencil drawing by Charles Holden. 
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Okl People ” not only “ the greatest novel of the greatest 
living Dutch writer,” but “in conception and treatment 
one of the world’s half-dozen greatest novels.” Praise to 
cordial makes one glow, even in the cool shades of partial 
opposition, because it comes in this case from a finished 
artist who is nothing if not sincere. Not content with 
voicing a personal preference, he gives us a substantiated 
judgment, and his preface is as interesting as the book 
itself, wliich is praise in superlative degree. As for the 
French book, its value is enhanced b}’' a similar essay 
from the pen of Mr. Edward Garnett in which he takes a 
broad survey of the literature of peasant conditions, and 
establishes M. Guillaumin’s book upon a pedestal that is 
none too high. But comparisons must not be strained, for 
besides the wide gulf of caste between them, the one book 
is fiction and the other is not. 

Vet it needed courage as well as discernment to issue 
these books in an English version. With every desire 
to keep our definitions elastic, it may fairly be questioned 
if ” Old People ” answers to the label of '* novel ” in any 
strict sense of the word except that it deals with imaginary 
life. It lacks drama, form, and progression ; its 
emotions are dominated by the fear of disclosures that 
dribble away ; and the effect of the picture is hard 
and monotonous, though it comes from the hands of a 
master. Sixty years divide the leading figures and the 
action, or rather the smothered memory of action — a crime 
committed a couple of generations ago seven thousand 
miles away, and it is this “old unhappy far-off thing” 
which disturbs the smug, phlegmatic surface of a backwater 
in modern Dutch society. There is nothing to show whv 
the Steyn de M ierts and their entourage should greatly 
consider the opinion of the outside world ; and even so, 
as if of set purpose, the outside world is excluded frem 
the setting, partly by the frank paganism of most of the 
characters, and partly by the fact that in their four gener- 
ations, all living and all intermingled, they are a self- 
sufficient group. To cheat the threatening revelation 
of its force, every other senior member .seems to be or 
to become aware of it ; and the granddamc of ninety has 
no virtuous halo to lose, for her tropical escapades in the 
past are almost as frankly recognised as her three marriages. 
Her doctor, wl)o long ago stifled incjuiry, dies with his lips 
discreetly clo.scd. Her senile Iovct predeceaj-cs her, leaving 
money to tlieir love-child c)f .sixty ; and the sin-stained 
old soul passes away in the odour of tolerance and 
lavender. Ihere is no S4.andal after all, and the curtain 
goes down on her dilettante of a grandson, deserted by 
his wife, and beset with a crowd of curious reflections. 

Story, God bless you ! I have none to tell, sir.” It 
goes into a flash of intuition or a hint of blackmail, and, 
as already said, the murder was an Oriental incident over 
half a century ago. 'J'hcTe is no development, no expiation, 
no remorse, still less a Nemesis of crumbled rcputaticns. 
Except for a chaptc'r of conventual jiiety, there i?> hardly 
a breath of warm emotion in tlie book. What with past 
infidelities, divorces and re-marriages, the tangle of 
relationship sets a puzzle fit to tax a mathematic laii, and 
one would like to .sec in a second issue, a genealogical tree 
by way of frontispiece, adorned with all this ]Tolific I)ead 
Sea iruit of troubled consciences. Strange Dutch names 
acid to the burden of the reading, and the Sterne-like 
'h^cota^c cf style can hardly be said to help us out of 
difficultie.T the author delights to emphasise. He out- 
C onrads Conrad in his contempt for the primary colours 
of narrative*, the mere confectionery of thought. But 
when all is said and done, the work redeems itself bv a 
stark and ironic intensity, and an intentness of vision 
that makes the pupils all 'but ache. If that is not power, 
then power is a myth. It may not be fiction ; it may be 
the morbid psychology’ of age, or a satire on smothered 
conscience, what you will ; but genius it is and has, 
beyond a doubt. 

Nor does the French book lose by contrast. After the 
stagnant emotions mantling on the other work, M. Guillau- 
min s seems a thing of life, too steady for a film, too active 
for a panorama. He tells the actual life-story of a Bourbon 


peasant lad who makes himself, without ‘schooling or any- 
thing but hard knocks and harder work, a nuiayer or 
leasehold farmer, whose oflspring are destined to no better 
fate in their turn, for the very go^cfreas«m that the hard 
knocks pursue him to the end. We gathei and Mr. Garnett 
encourages the view, that the original ^wls the author’s 
father, and the book may have been written seme years 
ago, but at least it brings us from the re\c>lutioii of Louis 
Philippe to the war of 1870, and these arc only outside 
events breaking in upon a life of rutted drudgery. Cir- 
cumscribed as it is, however, this plain career has all the 
materials of existence, and certain experiences emerge 
with a realism that gains nothing from gros.sness or crudity 
— the sufferings of childhood in poverty, the glow of young 
romance and even of dalliance in middle age, •the fiendish 
rapacity and insolence of bourgeois landlords, the crushing 
w’eight of trust misplaced, and all the penury and misery , 
of rural toil sweetened by content and honest dealing. 
Why this book has not been “ crowned ” by the Academic 
is a mystery, for we have all read many such that are 
less deserving. It has not the worldly sophistication that 
marks the Dutch book, and it comes all the nearer nature. 
Of both we may say that it would be hard to demand 
anything better as credentials of taste for a young and 
enterprising firm, so we may heartily cry “ Encore ! ” 

J. P. Collins. 


RUPERT BROOKE AND THE 
INTELLECTUAL IMAGINATION/ 

rhe legend of Rupert Brejokc gro\\> a]^ac(‘, and the 
woild will not lose by its growtli. Tl.o^e who kiuw him 
can easily fancy how he himself would ha\e treated this 
legend, being \ oung and ratlu r imj atinit . thci ghl.e wculd 
have enjoyed it, he would not Jia\.‘ \ eimitttd an exprt.^-Mc n 
of thus enjoyment, but hi'» c'k( 11 sincdit) ard kcmI 

from the “unreal” would lia\e tunjitdl him to teitain 
caustic coinineiits. wliich he w()iil(l not ’'axel.ejit to hinis-elf. 

Mr. W altei de la Mare i*- re^. ' 'gni'-ul a.s a ] oet of dt'liglitful 
fancy. The small volume beloic u^ reveals him as a 
.sound critic and a wriltr oi erateful jiro.^e. Mr. M'altcr 
de l.i Marc recogiii''i .s t] at his author lias certain Jiniitaticns, 
and jiays him the coinjdiimnt of abstaining from un- 
(liscriminatii g prane. And it is on this account tliat 
he succeeds in putting the reader into the nglit mood for 
the poetiy of Ru}>ert Brooke : 

“Ills [Kiijcrt Bn okeV was the intellectual imagination 
](.'-scsstd in a rare degree. Nothing in Jus work is more con- 
s] .ciious tl.an its pn (h cujiation with actual experience, its 
ad\cnturf.usness, its daring, its keen curiosity and interest 
in ideas, its Jife-giving yijulhfulness. NotJiingTn his work is 
n de ( ( ij.sj>icuoiis by its absence tlian reverie, a deep stillness, 
la-( odingness. The children in liis poems are few.” 

Mr. de la Glare’s cstay is the more inteitstiiig because 
it calls attention to the less known and Jess jirai.'-td poems, 
it just curscriJy mentions and excu.Ks the verses which 
some of us regret, as a pardonable expression of youthful 
wdlfulness. He quotes in full the poem named “ Doubts ” ; 
the following lines from this poem will serve as a fitting 
conclusion to this notice : 

" F< r if the scjuI be not in place, 

What has laid trouble in her face ? 

And sits there nothing w’an and wise 
Jk'hind tlic curtains of her eyes ; 

Wliat IS it in the self's eclipse, 

Shadows soft, and passingly. 

About the corners of her lips, 

The smile that is essential She ? 


And if the spirit be not there, 

W hy is the fragrance in the hair ? ” 

Austin H. Johnson. 

♦ ” Rupert Brooke and the Intellectual Imagination.’* By 
Walter de la Mare. 2s. Gd. net. (Sidgwick & Jackson.) 
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ESSAYS IN GAIETY AND GRAVITY.* 

Hcie are four books of essays that we may label, respec- 
tively. Agreeable, Amusing, Provocative and Instructive, 
thou^di without denying to any one of them the right 
to a share in the other epithets. Thus, agreeable as 
Mr. Lucas ever is, he rarely fails to be amusing, and 
instructive, too, in his own pleasant way— you must be an 
inhumanly knowing person if you rise up from his slightest 
volume without some curious addition to your information. 
His present instalment of agrecableness may be called 
"the old blend" — 
born in eighteen — 
ninety-something, and 
still running. No one 
would wish it different. 

• From speculation on a 
Phantom Journal that 
should contain noth- 
ing but good and 
desirable news (of 
which he gives some 
highly improbable 
specimens), he passes 
on to Borrow, and 
The Man of Ross, 
and Waiters, and 
Epitaphs, and Police- 
men — strangely omit- 
ting to notice that 
new and terrifying 
institution, the h'emale 
Policeman, of whom 
I met a long row the 
other day, near South 
Kensington, walking 
so stupendously like ! 

the great originals | 

that there was almost | 

an instant need for j 

their presumable skill | 

in First Aid. j 

Parks, too, come 
into his story ; but 
why does lie call the | 

large water in Rich- | 

mond Park tlie " hen 
Pond " ? 1 gather, 

from his expressed 
desire for a riverside 
park at Shadwell, that 
he has omitted to 
notice a tiny, attrac- 
tive parklet in a ino.st 
unattractive neigh- 
bourhood, the garden " - _ 

in the Isle of Dogs ^ , 

. ^ . 1 lonianci , “ 1 In* Ofstt- of Duke JoceU 

just opposite the From ^ .IcawinK b> 

splendours of Green- 
wich — a most exciting place to sit in, for, besides all the 
steamers passing up and down, there arc the great sailing 
barges that come tacking across stream straight at you, 
only to disappoint you of the anticij)ated smash by 
swirling round and dashing ofl again to the other .side. 

Of course Mr. Lucas introduces us to some delightful 
books we knew nothing about before, one of which, Thomas 
Green's " Extracts from the Diary of a Lover of Litera- 
ture," I must, on the strength of his description, commend 
to all our readers and proceed to acquire for myself. 
Another, The Elegant Girl," provides him not only with 
matter for an article, but with some delightful plates, duly 
reproduced, showing the Girl in various stages of her 

’ “ The Phantom Journal." By E. V. Lucas. 6s. net. (Methuen.) 

— " Not That It Matters." ByA. A. Milne. 6s.net. (Methuen.)— 

" Letters to X." From H. J. Massingham. 6s. net. (Constable.) 

— " Criticism at a Venture." By Geraldine E. Hodgson, Litt.D. 
los. 6d. net. (Erskine Macdonald.) 



Elegance. The imaginary Epitaphs in a Country Church- 
yard are all so quotable that I dare not begin with one 
lest I go on with the rest. This essay may be specially 
commended to those who have failed to notice that the 
charm of Mr. Lucas's cheerful comments on life springs 
from a fount of irony within. When your ironist has a 
winning way he is irresistible. Mr. Lucas's description of 
the Perfect Host and the Perfect Guest touches me nearly, 
especially his character of the perfect hostess as one who 
" places by the bed biscuits, matches, and a volume either 
of O. Henry or Saki, or both." Observe the biscuits. It 

befalls me to travel 
often with one whom 
the Demon of Sudden 
Hunger will seize in 
wildly hopeless places, 
but most of all in 
^ strange inns and 

I houses, at the mid- 

' hours of night, when 

I a stealthy forage for 

I sleep - restoring food 

would certainly arouse 
the household to 
{j an armed pursu it 

of burglars. Re- 
member, dear hostess, 
the biscuits — and, to 
the bedside books (a 
choice I heartily ap- 
prove), please add one 
by E. V. Lucas. 

As for Mr. A. A. 
Milne, I fell in love 
with him years ago 
when I bought at a 
railway bookstall a 
shilling volume called 
" Lovers in London " 

(1 have it still) and 
devoured it with many 
chuckles. Like Mr. 
Lucas he is agreeable, 
but he is more 
especially amusing. 
With E. V. L. you 
often chuckle ; with 
A. A. M. you laugh 
outright. He has 
little of Mr. Lucas's 
u 11 s a t e d c uriosity — 
the curiosity of the 
eighteenth century 
Tatler and Spectator, 
to whom he (Mr. 

Lucas) is akin — but 

Mr. Jeffery Farnol, (Milne, this time) 

ti" (Saini)son Low) IS review cd m tins Niiiiibrr. *1 

Lal reoce Stone. g^lly Over 

the surface of life, and 

is, I should guess, more inclined to sentiment than to irony. 
Upon Thermometers, Suburbs, Ponds, Pipes, Daffodils, 
Goldfish and other national institutions, Mr. Milne will 
give unfailing delight to you, and to everybody to w'hom 
you have the happy thought of sending his volume as a 
present. 

Mr. Massingham is made of sterner stiifi. He is pro- 
vocative— in the best sense, and perhaps a little [in the 
worst. The " Letters to X " are not, like the papers of 
Mr. Lucas and Mr. Milne, gay fantasias on familiar themes, 
but highly mannered and individual essays upon recondite 
forms of literature. Mr. Massingham has plainly a strong 
and understanding love of books as books and a sound 
critical appreciation of books as literature. It is delightful 
to find some one firmly devoted to the best writers in the 
best editions. Mr. Massingham 's reading is wide and his 
taste pronounced. He has, indeed, the infectious quality 
that will really help intelligent readers in the proper 
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pursuit of literature ; but he has also the self-imposed 
handicap of a fantastic and unflucnt style. Not for nothing 
does high praise of Henry Janies appear so often in his 
pages. I beseech him to admire Henry James as much 
as he will, but to regard the Jacobean influence as deadly 
in his own prose. Do readers really like this sort of thing ? 
I know one who doesn't : 

*' You who have often ])eerecl over the rim of your knowledgeable 
country into the dim Inane of ours, \oii wJio have often let 
down the subtile hook of your euruisity into our so enigmatic 
vortex, you wlio have baited many sperimen'=; of (h^gma, ojunion, 
creed and apology, jerrybuilded by various classes of the com- 
munity through all grades from the simple to the artful and 
crafty, cannot fail to have h.iuled up that of Sjiontaiieity of 
Expression." 

And so on. Mr. Massinghani has something to say if he 
would but say it. PJe is the most original critic we have 
had since Dixon Scott ; though he must not be original 
to the extent of misspelling his proper names, misquoting 
his poets, calling a livc-lined verse a distich, and confidently 
assigning to Ben jonsoii the famous epitaph that may be 
Browme's, but is almost certainly not Ben's. This, as 
we have said, is a provocative volume. The wise reader 
wdll read it more than once. 

Dr. Geraldine Hodgson is instructive. Mucli of her 
book has a last-century air—" 'J'he Legacy of Tennyson," 
" The Ethics of Browning," " The I’oetry of railh" and 
" The Poetry of Doubt " are some of its titles ; but it is 
none the worse for that. In fact, the best parts of the 
book arc precisely those that deal with the last geiieralioii. 
Dr. Hodgson is much sounder on JTaiicis Thompson and 'the 
late Victorians tliaii on John Masefield and the later 
Georgians— she must not, by the way, a.s.sign " The Shrop- 
shire Lad "to Laurence Hoiisman — and .she is perhaps best 
of all on the English mystics and enthii.siasts and the 
French Parnassians and Symbolists. Tbe book contains 
some helpful criticism, and its abundance of well-chosen 
quotations, wdth references fully given, should make it 
invaluable to the reader w'ho wanl.s a little guidance 
through the realms of gold. 

Well, here they are, our four essayists. Acquire them 
all if you can ; but if you must cut them down to two, 
try the effect of pairing them — the agreeable Lucas with 
the provocative Massinghani, and the amusing MiJiic 
with the Doctor Pcrutilis. 

Georgj: Sampson. 


FACT AND FANTASY/ 

In the preface to his new* book Lord Dunsany speaks of 
" the few that seem to read my books 111 ICngland," but 
one hopes that the phrase has its origin in modesty ratlier 
than in his publisher’s returns, for J.orcl Dunsany 's is a 
gift of writing which deserves wide appreciation. 'Ihe 
quiet and exquisite cadences of his prose hold a place of 
their own in contemporary literature. He has writttn : 

" 111 the blood of man there is a tide, an old sea-current rather, 
that is somehow alive to the twiliglit, which brings him rumours 
of beauty from however far away, a.s driftwood is lound at sea 
from islands nor yet discovered : and thi.s spring- tide or current 
that visit.^ the bk»od of man c omes from the fabulous quarter of 
ms lineage, from the legendary, the old ; it takes liim out to the 
woodlands, out to the hills ; he listens to ancient song.” 

Lord Dunsany has not only lUlcncd to that ancient song 
but has learned it and transmuted it in language intelligible 
to modern ears. 

That those cars arc not, after all, entirely unappreciative 
is suggested by the fact that some of his books have passed 
into their second or third edition. A new' edition of 
" The Book of Wonder," with its beautiful and appropriate 
illustrations by Mr. S. H. Sime, has just appeared. The 
storms in this book are very characteristic in the w'anderings 

* " Ti e Book of Wonder.” By Lord Dunsany. Illustrated 
by S. H. Sime. New edition. 7s. 6d. net. (Elkin Mathews.) — 

Unhappy Far-Off Things.” By Lord Dunsany. 5s. net. 
(Elkin Mathews.) 


of their fantasy from loveliness the most ethereal to a 
grotesque and goblin humour; but perhaps the most 
remarkable thing about it is the prophecy with which 
it is concluded : *■ 

” I take farewell of my readers. But it may be we shall even 
meet again, for it is still to be told liow the gnomes robbed the 
fairies, and of the vengeance that the fairies took, and how even 
the gods themselves were troubled in their sleep ; and how the 
King of Ool insulted the troubadour, thinking himself safe 
among his scores of archers and hundreds of halberdiers, and 
how the troubailours stole to his towers by night, and under his 
battlements by the light of the moon made that king ridiculous 
for ever in .song.” 

That w'as wTitlcn in 1012, and in the years that followed 
something very like it occurred. The gnomes destroyed 
the fairy palaces of Flanders and France, and the fairies 
have had their vengeance. The gods have been very 
troubled in their sleep (at least one hopes so), and certainly 
the King of Ool (an inspired piece of nomenclature) is 
ridiculous for ever. 

But Lord Dunsany has not told of these things in his 
old manner. Instead, he has written " Unhappy Far-Off 
Things," a book written in undertones to express a sorrow' 
wrhich may scarcely be uttered aloud. Y"ct it is unmistak- 
ably the same hand that wrote " The Book of Wonder " 
and ” Unhappy Far-Oft Things." There is the same sense 
of beauty and horror, and of the evcr-close proximity of 
the tw’o ; wdiilc the humour of the older tales appears in 
that sensitiveness to the incongruous — for instance, to 
a green doll's pram seen among the ruins of a house at 
Albert — which runs through these sketches and adds to 
their piquancy. 

" L'nhappy Far-Ofi Things " is a beautiful book because 
it is written beautifully. But it is not a romantic book. 
It describes reality in terms of reality, though that reality 
has been seen through very sensitive eyes, and apjirehcncled 
by a mind wherein the tlionglil of beauty is e\ er-pri sc nt 
to accentuate the tragedy of what has actually liaji] ciiid. 
It makes us feci, as no sort of ranting conlil, the destine ticn 
of beauty and ha]q)incss and cpiiel, and their leplacc ineiit 
by desolation and ugliness and ruin which is without 
dignity : 

” Not for any fancy of mine must you picture nnii any more 
as something graced with splendour, or as it were an argot,y 
reacliing the shores of our day laden with gr.indeur ami dignity 
out of antiquity. Kuin to-day is not covcrefl uith uy, and has 
no curiou.s architecture or .strange secrets f)f history, and is not 
beautiful or romantic at all. it has no tale to tell of old civilisa- 
tions, not otherwise knc»wn, told of by lew* grey stones. Ruin 
to-day lb deslnietion and sorrow^ and (lebl and loss, come down 
untidily u]x)n modern homes and eutting off ordinary gcneratuuis, 
.smashing the implements ol familiar trades and making common 
avocations oUsolcte. It is no longer the guardian and the 
ehroiiiele of ages that we should otherwise forget : rum to-day 
IS an age heaped iq) in rulible around us before it lias ceased to 
be still green in our memory.” 

The poet secs clearly, and sees that war is beasthnes.s. 
It is only the member of l^arliameiit who, with solemn 
face, can still make heroic plirases about it. 

F. B. 


A PRE-EMINENT VICTORIAN* 

I. 

” Everything is like a purse — there may be money in it, 
and we can generally say by the feel of it w'hclher there is or 
is not. Sometimes, however, w'e must turn it inside out before 
we can be quite sure whether there i.s anything in it or no. When 

1 have turned a proposition inside out, put it to stand on its 
head, and shaken it, 1 have often been surprised to find how 
much came out of it.” 

The key to Samuel Butler’s mind is to be found in this 
note. His claim to immortality rests almost solely on 
his determination not to accept anything which failed to 
satisfy his reason. His father (like many another Victorian 
clergyman) relied on the power of the rod to reduce his 

* ” Samuel Butler : A Memoir.” By Henry Festin,’ Jones. 

2 vols. 42s. net. (Macmillan.) 
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children to submit to the dictates of their “infallible” 
elders. Samuel was strong enough to resist and, loathing 
one of his parents, strove to impress on other generations 
the fallacy of the fifth co*mmandmcnt : 

“ I believe that more unhappiness comes from the attempt 
to prolong family connection unduly and to make people luing 
together artificially who would never naturally do so than from 
any other source.” 

In other words filial affection must be natural, and cannot 
be forced. Butler’s father by acting the tyrant, as in the 
case of his repeated attempts to coerce his son to pursue 
a course of action again.st his better judgment, forfeited all 
claim not only to love but even to respect. 

From the day when he discovered the dangerous heresy 
that underlay the stereotyped gospel of ” duty towards 
parents ” until his death, Samuel Butler wrote books for 
one purpose only : 

" I never write on any subject unless I behove the opinion 
of those w'ho have the ear of the public to be misiakc^n, and 
this involves, as a necessary consequence, that every book 1 
write runs counter to the men who are in jios.session of the 
field. . . . The history of literature is the history of the reversing 
of many a deeply-rooted opinion. . . . T confidently believe and 
hope that time will bring many to m}'- opinion.” 

Small wonder that he lost money over his literaiy’ work : 
the wonder is rather that his los.scs were less than /i.ooo. 

He found in the average Englishman one who ” would 
have been equally horrified at hearing the Christian religion 
doubted, and at seeing it practised,” and consequently set 
about doubting two of its cardinal faiths — the efficacy of 
infant bapti.sm (this caused him to refuse to be ordained) 
and the fact of the Resivrrcction (“ I can only accept his 
death and resurrection at the cost of rejecting everytlnng 
that T have been taught to hold most strongly ”). -He 
also horrified the orthodox by taking Christianity, as he 
took everything, quite seriou.sly, and practising it in a 
way which would have commended itself to the Founder 
of tile Faith alnio.st as much as it displeased the Christian 
authorities of his day. 

When he reejuired a rest from assaulting the Church he 
wrestled with the big-wigs of science : 

” Science is infe.sted by a lot of fal.se prophets who do notliing 
but mischief, and try to stamj) out everything which does not 
emanate from themselves.” 

So to make things less easy for the hacks of science he 
strove with Darivin, and evolved theories on heredity, 
instinct and memory wliich made him even more unpopular 
with the Darwinians than he had been with the parsons. 
The enfant terrible of science then strode across the realm 
of art and letters and declaimed such shameful things as 
his idolatry of Handel Best loved of all the dead whom 
I love best ”) to an astonished world, his belief that Nausicaa 
wrote the “ Odyssey ” (which caused the bat-eyed dons to 
regard him as a buffoon), his hatred of most of the (heat 
Chains of Literature, Plato, ^Trgil, 'J'oiinyson, Dante, 
Dickens and Goethe ; his contempt for style (” 1 never 
knew a writer yet wdio took the smallest jiains with his 
style and was at the same time readable '), and his atti- 
tude to long poems (” a sonnet is the utmost length to 
wliich a rhymed poem should extend ”). 

In all that he did we can detect an honesty of purpose 
whi».h only a fool could doubt for one moment, and a 
consequent freshness of outlook which was absent from 
the work of all his contemporaries. He never sought to 
surprise for the sake of surprising. He simply ask^ us 
to get rid of all preconceived second-hand opinions, and 
form our judgment anew in every subject in the light of 
our own experience. 

It is for this service that his name will live. It is not 
for his contribution to scientific discovery, or divine 
revelation or literary or artistic criticism. He was not a 
great critic, nor was he a great imaginative creator in 
spite of his one novel which is at least as likely to live 
as any that have been written during the last thirty years. 
His satiric power was certainly greater than any in our 
language, except Swift’s, but in satire w^e do not, as a 
race, excel. His *' Notebooks ” are more valuable as a 


starting-point for controversial topics than any other book 
in existence : “ Alps and Sanctuaries ” is a peerless guide- 
book ; he was a by no means contemptible poet, musician 
and painter, but he lacked the vi.sion of a seer, the imag- 
ination of a j)oet, and the all-ab.sorbing interest in his 
fellow-men that mark off the “ big ” novelist from the mere 
“ best-seller.” 

II. 

It is hard to imagine a man better suited to be 
the subject of a great biograifiiy than Samuel Butler. 
Here is a Victorian who refused to compromise, a saint 
W'ho has been regarded by the de\out as a blasphemer, a 
man so earnest in his convictions that he had to cloak 
them with a humour wdiicli hoodwinked all except the few, 
a completely lonely soul wiio was betrayed by friend and 
parents, misunderstood and reviled by those who took 
the trouble to notice him, and yet from defeat rose to 
victory and found three disciples in Iiis lifetime and an 
ever-increasing multitude of devout believers after his 
death. 

Mr. J^esting Jones has added one more book to the 
world’s great biograjiiies, and Samuel Butler is at last 
sure of the only immortality he ever longed for : ” Where 
dead men meet, on lips of living men.” 

Though Butler revealed himself in every line of his 
wTitings (particularly in his novel which fulfils his owm 
dictum that the only readable fiction is autobiograpbical) 
there were many points on which we needed enlighten- 
ment before we could hope to get a complete portrait of 
one of the most lovable men ot the last century. Now at 
last we feel that the wdiolc of Butler is clear to us, the 
more so because wo know more about those whose aflec- 
tions w'ere bound uj) with his own. 'the original of Aunt 
Alethea, Miss Savage, stands out in these })ages as a person- 
ality scarcely to be ])aralleled anywhere in fiction or real 
life. For fourteen years she wrote letters to him, which 
show' her wit, her courage, licr intelligence, her candour 
and her constancy to him to be of an order quite remark- 
able : but wdiile she died (like the pretended sister of 
Viola) w'ith her love unuttcred, J^utlor was left to reproach 
himself bitterly' for over-rigliteoiisncss in not taking what 
she had to offer— (“ Death bound me to her when he set 
me free ”). 

Mr. Fesling Jones abandoned his home, his prospects, 
everything to become the I'ompanion of a man who stood 
a self-confessed failure in all that he had imdcrtaken. 
And perhaps most cliarniing of all are the •deft strokes 
with which his faithful servant and friend, Alfred Cathie, 
is depicted. How'’ many men are there of consequence, 
or of no consequence, wdio can claim to have received 
such a letter as this Irom a retainer : 

” Dear Sir, — . . I 1m ve a little conqilaint to make. You 
never looked out of the carnage to see me standing on the plat- 
form as I always do. Theic w.ls 1, standing in the rain, and 
you never looked at me. . . . Yours truly, Alfred.” 

Samuel l^utler w'as a hero, even to his valet. 

Mr. ]L Ik Osborn is scornful because Mr. I'esting Jones 
includes in an Appendix a list of the clothes Butler took on 
his ” outings.” To my thinking it adds another valuable 
touch to the full-h-ngth portrait 1 am looking for, to hear 
that Butler brushed his hair exactly a hundred times 
every night, fifty times on each side of tlic head. Instead 
of less 1 could w'illingly have done with more details of his 
school da5'S and undergraduate life. Somehow one had not 
been accustomed to think of him as an enthusiastic “ cox ” 
of a college boat. His friendship with Danli (the man w'ho 
sponged on him) finds no place in any of his books : only 
in his private letters could he bring himself to speak of 
him : 

” I can now' bring this squaiid, muscrable story to an end. 
On thinking it all over my main feeling is one of thankfulness 
tlicit I never suspected the facts till after I'auli's d^ath. The 
only decent end for such a white heat of devotion as mine was 
to him for so many years W'as the death of one or other of the 
]xirties concerned. ... 1 felt pretty sure I was doing a great 
deal too much, but I had rather have done a great deal too 
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much than a little too little. ... It was absolutely impossible 
for me to suspect that he had ^9>ooo of solid money behind 
him. . . . The more I think of it the more thankful 1 am that 
I never knew the truth until it was too late for my knowledge 
to tempt me into departing from the line of conduct which I 
had long decided upon. ... 1 can laugh at the way in which 
Pauli hoodwinked me.’* 

This episode does more to endear the merciless satirist 
and to humanise the hard, clear-thinking upsetler of shams 
than anything else we know of him. 

No wonder Mr. Festing Jones is driven to cry aloud : 
“ To me he was the dearest, kindest, most considerate 
friend that any man ever had. He was never selfish 
or egoistic, nor was there ever anything that required 
explanation.'* 

After all valuations have been taken we are most likely 
to be right if we take him at his own : 

“ Tf I deserve to be remembered, it will not be so much for 
anything I have written, or for any new way of looking at old 
facts as for having shown that a man of no special ability, with 
no literary connections, nor particularly laborious, fairly but 
not supremely accurate as far as he goes, may yet. by being 
perfectly square, sticking to his point, not letting his temper 
run away with him, and biding his time, be a match for the 
most poweiful literary and scientific coterie that England has 
ever known. ... I have left unsaid much that 1 am sorry 1 did 
not say, but I have said little that I am ‘orry for having said, 
and I am pretty well on the whole, thank you.” 

Happy indeed is the man who can make such a statement 
his general confession in all good faith, but then Butler 
was, in spite of all, happ3\ It is this that goes so far to 
make him lovable. 

S. P. B. Mais. 

THE VITAL MESSAGE.^ 

In one of his ** Songs of the Road ” Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle tells the story of Bendigo, the Nottingham prize- 
fighter, who, after turning Methodist, began to preach at 
revival services. At one of these meetings, irritated by 
the interruptions of some of his former rivaK in the fistic 
ring, Bendigo descended from the platform and laid about 
him lustily, right and left,* and left and right, straight 
and true and hard, till the Ebenezer Chapel looked more 
like a knacker’s yard.” The conversion of Bendigo pre- 
sents some distinct j^oints of similarity with the conversion 
of the novelist whose fame as a writer has not altogether 
eclipsed his renown as a sportsman and man of his hands. 
He too conducts revival meetings, and likewise descends, 
as it were, from the platform to administer sharp epistolary 
punishment to his critics in the Press. That the par- 
ticular gospel ” Sherloc^ Holmes ” has espoused should 
be Spiritualism is to the ordinary observer as great a 
miracle as any of those comprised in what tlie scoffer calls 
the medium's ” box of tricks.” In ” The New Revelation,** 
his first book on this hotly-debated subject. Sir Arthur gave 
concisely the reasons which led to his taking up the position 
of a protagonist of the subject. In the present work, ” The 
Vital Message,” he develops his conclusions — ” the sun has 
risen higher, and one sees more clearly and broadly what 
our new relations with the Unseen may be.'* Just now, 
when Spiritualism — at once a social phenomenon and a 
social portent — is the centre of such passionate dispute 
and so much confusion and complexity that to the im- 
partial onlooker nothing very^ definite emerges, ” The Vital 
Message ” makes a timely appearance. It clears the air 
considerably, especially as regards its author’s own par- 
ticular views. Graphic, picturesque and realistic, hi.s powers 
as a writer at least have been in no way impaired by his 
contact with the mysteries of the Borderland. Indeed, to 
some of those who are students of style, there will seem to 
be a distinct advance, for now he is no longer the weaver 
of entertaining fiction, but a man in deadly earnest on a 
subject which he regards as the most important in the 
world. Tomraencing with a * consideration of the signifi- 
cance of the great war as a ” moral shock ** to humanity 
and a great clearance for the spiritual revolution which he 

♦ ” The Vital Message.” By Arthur Conan Doy’c. 5s. net. 
(Hoclder & Stoughton.) 


believes will follow, he takes us in his own fashion, chapter 
by chapter, through the history of Modern Spiritualism 
from its inception in 1848 to its present-day developments, 
which include the now well-known experiments of Dr. 
Crawford, the Belfast engineer, and those of Dr. Geley, 
the French savant. Professor Henslow and other scientists 
whose names are loo often quoted in connection with 
Spiritualism to need repetition here. That many pro- 
fessors in great seats of learning have examined and endorsed 
the facts is now well known to all who have made any 
serious study of the question. Only the veriest materialist 
now disputes them, and, so far as Spiritualism is concerned, 
the controversy centre's mainly around the interpretations 
to be placed on those facts and the extent to which their 
cultivation may facilitate or retard the health, sanity and 
progress of the community That question is dealt, with 
in several chapters of the book. The author argues Ihat^ 
at the moment when the Church is in urgent need of 
present-day scientific evidence of its claims. Spiritualism 
comes to its rescue with positive knowledge and actual 
proof, thus enabling religion to roll back the tide of material- 
ism once and for all : 

” With the actual certainty of a definite life after death, and 
a sure .scn.se of responsibility for our own sj>iritual develop- 
ment . . . ther(‘ will come the greatest reinforcement of morality 
which the human race has war known.” 

Whether the reader is convinced or not, he cannot fail 
to be interested, for the narrative is interspersed with 
some well-authenticated instances of materialisation, 
clairvoyance and other psychic marvels. And the camera 
being now a common object of domestic life, the chapter 
on ” Spirit Photography,” with its reproductions of ” spirit 
photograplis,” will appeal to multitudes of amateur photo- 
graphers. However much his critics may challenge the 
author’s conclusions, none certainly will question his 
sincerity. 

David Gow. 


LIONEL JOHNSON, WYKEHAMIST* 

It is to be hoped that this book will send the younger 
generation back to reading Lionel Johnson. It was an 
accident that his biography and a definitive edition of his 
poems did not appear while his name was yet fresh in men’s 
minds, but perhaps it is as well. These amazing school boy- 
letters will surely send many people to discovering the 
poems for themselves, and reading them in the light of 
what they know already of the writer. His poetry hardly 
jierhaps earned its meed of praise in the time in which it was 
written. It was too withdrawn, too claiistral, too stately 
for the nineties when the lyric was the thing, and a crowd 
was singing more or less clamorously. The w^ondrous boy, 
alw'ays a boy, eycn a child till the day he died, yet with the 
air of the sages and the ages about him, might well have 
seemed too deliberate, too formal to the nineties. There 
were critics in those days who roundly denied that Johnson 
was a poet at all. His was such deliberate, such considered 
jioetry as asks for a deliberate and considered verdict. 
Somehow it has always stood aside, a little wistful, like 
Lionel himself, ju.st without the doors. It is time for it 
to conic into the light. 

These letters were written to a group of correspondents, 
public schoolboy. s, like himself, between 1883 and 1885, 
between ITonel's sixteenth and eiglitcenth year. They are 
connected to some extent with literature, but mainly with 
literature as an illustration to religion, for Lionel was 
obsessed by religion. It would be amazing to find a school- 
boy so obsessed, if one had not known Lionel, w^hom one 
thinks of as a wondrous child in the cradle. According to 
Buddhism, which fascinated him for a time, he might be 
supposed to have housed the spirit of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
or he might have been a reincarnation of William of 
Wykeham. His certainly was the monastic temperament 
in the highest degree. Scholarship and religion would 

* Some Winchester Letters of Lionel Johnson.” 7s. 6d. net, 
(Allen & Unwin.) 
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WHAT I THINK ABOUT IT. 

By “Manager.” 


My only excuse for occupying the columns of The 
Bookman is that, as the responsible head of a concern 
with an annual turnover of £250,000, I thought that 
many readers would be interested in my opinion 
upon that much-discussed subject, >*clm’anism. 1 
possess no literary “style,” but I trust that plain 
speaking in everyday language will make amends for 
my lack of eloquence. 

To be quite candid, 1 hate “ stunts ” and “ crazes,” 
and it was in that category that T j)laced Belmanism 
when I first heard and read about it. I dare say there 
are many sound business men who have summarilv 
dismissed it from their minds as being merely “ another 
advertising st unt . ’ ’ 

JTobably 1 slioiild never hav'c changed my opinion 
had not circumstances forced me to make closer 
acquaintance with IVlmanism. 

Without ever having won my way to an)' consider- 
able j)osition in the business world, I was yet fairly 
content with my modest jirogress. Suddenly, how- 
ever, through pressure of external circumstances, T 
found myself in difficulties— difficulties so great that 
I clutched even at straw’s in the hope of deliverance. 
It w’as in this mood of semi-desperation that 1 said 
to myself, “ Let’s see if there is anything in this 
Pelmanism idea.” 

LOOKING BACKWARD. 

Looking back on that pciiod of trouble, doubt, 
delay and scepticism, 1 am forced to laugh and to 
wonder at my unwillingness to inquire into a thing 
because it was ncw--<7^;^/ advertised. But 1 know' 
T am not unique in this : 1 am by no means the first 
or the only nfan who, having scoffed at Pelmanism, 
has subsequently taken the C ourse and has thanked 
his stars tliat he did so. 

“Is Pelmanism w’orth while ? ” — Yes, most em- 
phatically. As the typewriter is to the quill ])en, 
aiifl as the motor-car is to the donkey “ shay,” so i.s 
the Pelman-trained mind in comparison with the 
untrained mind. It is a case of trained cfticiency 
versus rule-o’-thumb. 

And I say this not only liecause 1 have in my own 
case experienced such tremendous advantages as the 
result of Pelmanising (my income is over six times 
what it was before 1 began my study of the “ little 
grey books but also because I have observed 
what the Course has done for other busine.ss men. 
(And not only business men, but professional men 
too. I know a professional man who declares that 
the Pelman books arc w'orth their weight in gold 
to liim !) 

In fact, carefully review’ing the matter, 1 think I 
may commit myself to the statement that 1 have yet 
to meet the man or w’oman who, having conscientiously 
followed the Pelman C.'ourse, has failed to benefit 
thereby. 

I say “ conscientiously ” , and here is a point upon 
which I must make myself quite clear. The mere 
fact of entering your name upon the Pelman register 
does not automatically make you a success ; you 
have got to work at the Course. It is a pleasant 
enough study, not in the least tedious or difficult, but 
you must work at it seriously. If you are not pre- 
pared to do this, you may as well save yourself the 
trouble of enrolling. On the other hand, if you feel 
disposed to give up an occasional half-hour to a most 
interesting study of self and possibilities, then I say, 
without hesitation, the sooner you enrol for the 
Pelman Course the better for your pocket, the better 
for your business, and the better for your interest 
and pleasure in life. 

Business need was the motive that led me to take 
up the Course, but I can truthfully say that Pelmanism 
has entered largely into all phases of my life. I am. 


of course, very sensible of what I ow'e to it in the 
monetary sense, for it has made financial difficulties 
a thing of the past. In business it has developed in 
me powers of decision, concentration, discernment 
and judgment w'hich have proved invaluable; yet 
higher than the.se 1 am disposed to rate the added 
interest it has given to my w'hole life. 

It is not easy to express this feeling — here is where 
1 feel the need of eloquence. But I think the average 
reader will understand what I mean when 1 say I 
feel a better and a bigger man ; 1 get more out of 
everything ; I see more ; I jeel more. 

I suppose the handiest comparison I can make 
w'ould be w'lth a man who was purblind and w'hose 
perfect siglit wa.-' suddenly restored. To such a man 
the w'orld becomes much more vivid cind real and 
delightful; whole hosts of new interests and pleasures 
arc suddenly brought within his grasp. 

Often and often, sitting alone with the “ little grey 
books ” — which I still read and re-read, by the w'ay — 
1 have exclaimed with positive delight at some sudden 
clarifying thought or idea. Every now' and again I 
came upon something which explained an old puzzling 
difficulty, opened nj) a train of new^ ideas, revealed 
new' sources of jiower, disclosed new possibilities, 
suggested new’ and better w'ays of doing things. 

1 had always been vain enough to consider myself 
a “ brainy ” man, but now' I realise that although 
I liad brains 1 did not know' how to use them ; hence 
my past comparative failure, hence my present success. 


DRIVE OR BE DRIVEN. 

There is a wdiolc w^orld of difference betw'een driving 
a motor-car and being driven in one ; equally there 
is a vast difference between creating circumstances 
and being the creature of circumstance. If w'e were 
disposed to be candid with ourselves, I believe the 
majority of us would recognise the alarming extent 
to winch our plans and actions arc decided or modified 
by ” circum. stances over which w'o have no control.” 
A very humiliating position, that, and a very unneces- 
sary one, as l^elmanism show’s. If only by reason of 
wiiat the Course docs in the way of enabling students 
to master circumstances, Pelmanism would richly 
deserve all that its most enthusiastic supporters say 
in its Qraise. 

The matter, to my mind, is ahvays best considered 
b) the light of actual experience, and w’hen I compare 
my haphazard method of working in my pre-Pelman 
days with my present planned and organised progress, 
1 feel w'cll content with my experiment. The dis- 
cipline of the Course has in my case proved of in- 
estimable worth, and I am jiretty confident that even 
the most successful and able business men would find 
it add considerably to their pow'er. 

I have stated as plainly as I possibly can what the 
effects and results of the training have been in my 
case, and I leave it to every reader to w’eigh the thing 
from his own particular standpoint. 1 have urged 
many to “take it up,” and I have never heard a 
regret from a single one of the many who followed 
my advice. It is certainly worth investigating, and 
an impartial investigation is pretty sure to carry one 
farther. 

Full particulars of the Pelman Course are given in 
“ Mind and Memory which also contains a complete 
descriptive Synopsis of the 12 lessons. A copy of this 
interesting booklet, together with a full reprint of “ Truth's ” 
famous Report on the work of the Pelman Institute and 
particulars showing how to secure the complete Course 
on special terms, may he obtained gratis and post free by 
any reader of The Bookman who applies to the Pelman 
Institute, 20, Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, 
TV.C.i. Write or call to-day. 
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have been enough for him. As it was, earning his bread 
as a free-lance journalist — a litcrar^’^ one, of course — he 
was most sadly out of his due time and place. 

One remembers how Newman's undergraduates discussed 
religion endlessly. Apparently Lionel and his group were 
. a throw-back to those ddys. Indeetl, when one comes 
to think of it, Lionel was very like Newman without his 
})ovveis of leadership, and that perhaps was a question of 
physique. I.ionel, unlike his fellow poet, Francis Thomp- 
son, detested cricket. I dare say there are many more 
boys in the public schools who detest cricket than one 
suspects, though they have not Lionel’s courage to avow it. 
The letters are extraordinary. 'I'liey are verj^ intimate and 
full of a certain .self-revelation, only one wonders if he did 
not keep a thin shell of reserve even for those he was freest 
with. Is not this Newmanism ? 

I once, in an essav for RicUling (i o , the Head Master of 
Wineboster), dennod liajipiness as ‘ tlio having full scope in one's 
own sph re anil cirUc for practising that rule oi life which principle 
and instinct liave a]i]M-oved.' Kidding looked at me with a 
smile and said : ‘ You liave conic into the world too late for 
that.’ ” 

Lionel's religions vicissitudes were many. He would be 
a Huddhist, a Swedenborgian, an Anglican. One of the 
phases was when he made up his mind that he would be a 
prie.st, an Anglican priest. Always he is fighting fiercely 
for his point of view. He is always profoundly interested 
in ecclesiastics, and is eloquent upon sermons, just as in 
later years he loved vestments. Among my mementoes 
of him arc a couple of stoles. 

Ihit he was far from being a prig or dryasdiist. He 
was only a wonderful boy. 

" I love flo\\cr.s. I love music I love literature : I love 
studying people; except in matters of taste, i.c , matters of 
culture, no one can excite my loathing nor my indignation.” 

One remembers Lionel’s strange tolerance which might 
well have been a mark of sainthood. To few people can 
the poets have meant so much. He was offering them 
always to his friends — Hrowning most coii'^tantly. (It is 
amusing to read his raptures over “ 'riu* Light of Asia.” 
and his recommendation of Lewis Morris’s latest. It just 
saves our Lionel from being too wonderful.) 

Of many pieties offered to the memory of Lionel 
Johnson lliis is the most perfect. .\s a lover of Lionel, 
one’s lieart goe-> out to the friend who utters this lyric cr)’ : 

” Tlie poor 1) )y ’ TIio wonderful i liild ! The loving angel, 
for an angel ol (iod he was iiiidoiibtedly intended to lie. and 
in all a^-soiaation*, df my memory with him was and still is. 

I care nothing for the iiieasun* of the world’s coarse thumb, 
this and no less was he wortli to (,od, whose wheel the pitcher 
shaped ” 

KATHARINIi: Tyna.n. 


IRovel Botes. 

THE HISTORICAL NIGHTS' ENTERTAINMENT. 

StTKs 11. I’v K.ifiicl Sabatini. (Hutchinson.) 

The cm’^ellishment of the drv facts of history with 
fictitious episodes and .sj>cechcs, which could not have 
been reported to lliti histoiian, is as old a practice as the 
writing ol History il.>ycU ; but it has been left to the moderns 
:o introduce realism, rjie use of fiction as a vehicle for 
the expression cf historical fact.s has reached a high stage 
of perfccticm. Tlie novel has not the limitations of the 
drama and affords an ampler scope for the exploration of 
the In^- ways and less iinportan ■ episodes of the main story. 
It was Sir Walter Scott who showed the possibilities of 
history as the groundwork of the novel, and Mr. Rafael 
Sabatini has shown us how succes.sfully liistory may be 
adapted to the short story. His conscientiou.sncss is 
apparcT.t from his introduction in which he is at pains 
to indicate where, and to w^hat extent, lie has strayed 
beyond the limits of strict historical truth. And it is 


amazing to find how little his art has obliged him to stray. 
There is of course individual intjprpretation of definite 
episodes — as, for example, the manner of the death of 
Amy Robsart, in which he differs considerably from Scott's 
story — but no departure from the basis of historical fact 
seems necessary. We are inclined to favour in this series 
the stories which deal with English subjects — “ The Barren 
Wooing,” in which the description of cle Chuadra, the 
Spanish Ambassador, is excellently given — and the noble 
pictures of Sir Walter Ralegh and Lord Clarendon in 
” Sir Judas” and “The Path of Exile” respectively. 
Mr. Sabatini is an authority on Torquemada, so it is perhaps 
temerarious to question his description in ” The Hermosa 
Fembra ” of the Grand Inquisitor, more especially as he 
draws attention to this in his introduction. But it w'ould 
seem that of all the characters portrayed, this one alone 
appears overdrawn and unreal. The most dramatic story 
is perhaps the first one, which the author admits to be 
entirely apocryphal. The treatment of Charlotte Corday 
in ” The l yrannicidc ” is exquisite in its tenderness and 
delicacy. These stories have a wide appeal, and their 
usefulness as a means of arousing interest in what other- 
wise might seem dryasdiist facts, cannot be exaggerated. 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Sabatini will pursue this experi- 
ment and go even farther afield for his subjects. 

INVISIBLE TIDES. By Beatrice Kean Seymour. 7s. net 
(Chapman & Hall). 

Mrs. Seymour has a combative mind, and a full armoury 
of words burnished and ready to her cunning hand. A 
book from her, then, wdiatevcr else it might or might not 
prove to be, was bound to be virile in thought and bravely 
and piquaiitly phrased. Her first novel, ” Invisible 
Tides,” is her and our complete justification. It is a good 
and moving story, brilliantly set down, having affinities 
it seems to n.s, with “Jude the Obscure” on the one 
hand and with Mr. McKenna’s ” Sonia ” on the other 
(which is not to say there is more than one Hardy). If 
this book merely added one more to the common run of 
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novels, one would not deem it worth while to point out 
the too frequent use of a conventional phrase like “ of 
course/* a tendency ?o,overwork emphatic words of the 
*' devastating *’ order, and a passion for parentheses that 
should be kept within artistic bounds. The fact that we 
do point out these little things may be taken to indicate 
our feeling that Mrs. Seymour has achieved, and at her 
first venture, a memorable book. In the opening chapters 
we have a profound and absorbing study of the develop- 
ment of the child-mind under varying conditions. Then 
suddenly the current of the narrative broadens and 
quickens, and the reader (despite any misgiving he may 
secretly entertain !) is made privy to Mr. Courtney’s 
hurricane wooing of Helena. When the girl revealed 
somewhat of her very natural bewilderment to her mother, 
^it was only to elicit the retort, “ I can’t imagine how you 
can talk like that of the man you have promised to marry.” 
” That’s just it,” Helena had a.sscrtcd. ” I didn't promise, 
and I can't remember that he ever asked me.” Xor did 
he ever ask her. And from the moment of the marriag(i 
one is prepared for the trouble which is not long in coming, 
'fhe interlude with Hilary Sargent is treated with an 
unfaltering instinct for psycliological truth. The rela- 
tions of Helena and Hilary are delicately and ])oignantly 
portrayed, and have oliviously engaged llie sympathy 
and spirit nrd understanding of tlie author. It has to be 
confessed, however, that the return of Helena to Courtney 
after Hilary's death is hardly convincing. Either Mrs. 
Seymour’s intuition has failed her at this jioint, or the 
wonderful chapters through wliich we liave road have 
given us ^iii exaggerated notion of Helena’s strength of 
character and fidelity to her.self. Mrs. Seymour is strong 
in characterisation, .subtle and re\caling in dialogue, and 
exquisite in licr descri])tions of nature, touched as they 
are with a tint' imaginativeness It is e.xceedingly ideasaiit 
to give a welcome to work of such high distinction, judged 
both as a novel and as a jiiect* of writing. It is a sincere 
and passionate utterance on the eternal sch ane of things, 
shot lightly llirough and tir'ough with shafts of native wit. 


THE RAIN GIRL. Ily the Author of ” Tatncia IJrent, 
• Spinster.” ()s. net. ^Heibert Jenkins.) 

Richard Beresford, tired of the Foreign Office and of his 
relations, and irking the ordinary routine of life, .sets out 
along the ” road to nov\hcre ” in a .south-westerly gale as 
a vagabond. Then ” suddenly he stopjied . . . and stood 
staring with astonisJiincnt at a gate that lay a few yards 
back from the roadside.” Inir then and there he meets 
his rain-girl, and he is certainly not inclined (like Borrow 
with Isopcl) to leach her— .Armenian ! ” Ah yes,” says 

the experienced novel reader, ” wc know those amateur 
(and susceptible) vagabonds ! . . . those lonely roads ! 

. . . those accidental girls ! . . . those implacable rela- 
tions ! ” But it is here that the experienced novel reader 
will err. For Richard is not the ordinary vagrant hero 
of sentimental fiction, nor l.ola, his rain-girl, the usual 
heroine. Even the relations arc refreshingiy unlike the 
haughty aristocrats we know so well. The theme of the 
story if told baldly might have a familiar ring ; but this 
only show.s that the author knows the allure of an old 
romantic formula and is clever 'mongh to endow it with 
a fresh vitality. So in place of the conventional senti- 
mental comedy wc have, what is rarer and more 
welcome, a genuine comedy of sentiment. The dis- 
tinction is a real one ; for we do not get humour and 
passion given to us in separate layers ; but intermingled 
(chemically as the scientist would say) and treated from 
a single point of view — the point of view of a sensitive and 
observant intelligence. Slight as the story is in texture, 
it is worked out with an artistic thoroughness as wel- 
come as it is rare. Both the ScjdJa of sloppincss and 
the Charybdis of melodrama arc skilfully avoided. A 
word of praise must be accorded the publisher also for 
the artistic beauty of the cover design. The character- 
isation on the whole is excellent. The most successful 
piece of drawing is that of Lord Drewitt with his amusing 
affectations and* genuine kindliness He is never out of 
the picture — a genuine high comedy figure, who enlivens 
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the story whenever he appears. As is natural in stories 
of this genre the action of the tale is expressed mainly 
in dialogue. Occasionally, as in the first colloquy between 
Richard and the Rain-girl, there are touches of unreality 
(as in the references to Tlioreau and Jefferies). And 
why, by the way, does Richard seem to see something 
comic in the Rain-girl’s predilection for the concertina ? 
Surely it is a very beautiful instrument when well played ? 
Occasionally, some of the jests (as on p. 313) are distinctly 
unworthy of the setting, and once or twice Richard's method 
of speech is insufficiently differentiated from that of Lord 
Drewitt. But on the whole the dialogue flashes along 
easily, aptly and wittily, and when necessary with agreeable 
touches of fantasy. 

THE MASK. By John Cournos. (Methuen.) 

Mr. Cournos has remarkable powers of description, 
and he has given ns a wonderful story. There is no plot ; 
it is rather a psychological study. The life of a Russian 
boy — a Jew — botli at home in his Russian woods and 
later in Philadelphia, is set out with the uti.*.ost detail 
of intimacy. A thread of philosophical reminiscence inter- 
poses like a Greek chorus and forms both explanation 
and palliation. Our sympathy does not lie with Vanya 
(John, who is the hero of the story) but rather with his 
stepfather Gombarov who, in some remote way, reminds 
one of Paragot ; we therefore feel something like annoy- 
ance at the degeneration of this character towards the 
end of the book. The author’s unrelenting realism is 
responsible for this no doubt ; and so we find ourselves — 
like Douglass, a little surprised and shocked at some of the 
revelations, but anxious to read on. There is no definite 
end, and the book closes suddenly, but with a hint of more to 
follow which we shall impatiently expect. For it leaves 
Vanya not more than fifteen years of age and the period 
between this and the time when, as in the intervals, John 
Gombarov unburdens himself to his friend Douglass, must 
be crowded with events and opportunities for those philo- 
sophical musings which form the principal charm of this 
well written book. 

PEG OF THE PRAIRIE. By Mrs. Coulson Kernahan. 

5s. net. (Sharp.) 

Mrs. Coulson Kernahan has launched out on what is 
to her a new branch of writing, and has given us an excellent 
story for girh. Peg, a Canadian born and bred, is dis- 
satisfied with the rough, hardw'orking, though happy life 
on her father’s prairie farm, and envies her well-to-do 
cousins who live in London. She eagerly accepts their 
invitation to go and stay w-itli them, wnth the option of 
remaining there altogether. Mrs. Kernahan draw's a very 
striking comparison between the girl’s life in Canada, in 
which there is a wealth of local colour and some vivid 
descriptions, and the very different life over in England, 
w'hich docs not come up to Peg’s rosy expectations. When 
she is far away from the prairie, she begins to realise how 
dear its wild freedom is to her, and her brother’s prophecy, 
that she wrould soon wish herself back again, is fulfilled 
in Peg’s own heartfelt declaration : ” It is beautiful, oh, 
yes, quite beauHful in England — but give me the prairie 
every time ! I w^ant to herd the cows again, and milk and 
make butter, and do the chores with Jo. Guess doing 
nothing all day isn’t wffiat I’m used to. I want to work in 
the worst way.” Young readers will love the sensitive little 
Canadian girl, and will find her adventures enthralling 
from the moment they make her acquaintance in the sod 
stable, to their last glimpse of her on the big liner steaming 
dowm the Mersey, homeward bound. 

THE SHRIEKING PIT. By A. J. Recg. 7s. net. (Lane.) 

No kind of story can claim to be better than a good 
mystfry that needs a lot of clearing up. The mystery 
here is a murder, which many strong circum.stantial pieces 
of evidence* fasten on James Ronald Penreath, a murder 
done in a lonely inn, with the visible incentive of £^00 
cash to a man who had just been turned out of his hotel 
for failing to pay his bill. As Penreath was heir to a great 


family, attempts were made to get a verdict of insanity, 
aided by a nerve specialist who ha^ seen 'his strange be- 
haviour at breakfast in the hotel, and diagnosed it as 
furor epilepticus, Penreath refused to speak at his trial, 
and was condemned to death. Luckily however, Colwyn, 
an American detective, had j'Iso seen Penreath’s behaviour, 
and put it down to shell shock, and though later he also 
thought him guilty, a slight clue sent him to work unravel- 
ling the story with happy results, although the innkeeper, 
whom he fixed on as guilty, was not the man. The mur- 
derer was a deaf waiter whose ingenuity caused the whole 
mystery^ which is solidly and convincingly built up. The 
story is well told, and well worked out. It is decidedly 
above the average detective story, and it displays as much 
power of characterisation as saves it from the common 
danger of machine-like movement which is the great pit-« 
fall of such tales. 

THE GESTE OF DUKE JOCELYN. By Jeffery Farnol. 
6 s. net. (Sampson Low.) 

Mr. Jeffery I^'arnol, in whimsical mood, tells the story 
of how Duke Jocelyn won the hand of the fair Volande 
in a quaint and original style. ” In prose, blank-verse, 
and rhyme it shall be told,” the author promi.ses his 
daughter Gillian, to whom the book is dedicated ; and from 
time to time throughout the book Ciilliaii is made to inter- 
rupt and criticise her father’s story, and to please her he 
will change an incident or description, as, for instance, 
when he writes : 

.\t llu.s, Sir Pertinax growled in his beard 

(d/v (laiis^hfcr Gillian interrupteth) : 

Gill : A beard '> O father — ^lieard will never do ’ 

No proper knight a beard ever grew. 

No knight loiild really romantic be 

Who wore a beard ! So. father, to please me, 

No beard : they are, 1 tliink, such si..rubby things 

Myself : Yet they arc worn, sometimes, by poets and kings 
Gill. : But your knight— — 

Myself : Oh, all right, 

My Gill, from your disparagement to save him, 

I, like a barber, will proceed to shave him. 

* « * « * 

Sir Pertinax, then, stroked his smooth-shaved dun, 

And thus to curse he softly did begin. . . ." 

It is all delightfully told, this story of the Age of R( mance, 
with an ease and charm tliat make it peculiarly attractive. 

FATE UNSEEN. By J. Talbot. (Digby, Long.) 

Samuel Redd, after four years in a Canadian prison, 
finds himself a free man and back in England once more, 
on the way to discover his old mother and tlie girl to 
whom he has been engaged. For four years they have 
heard no word from him, and to shield them from grief he 
resolves they shall never know of the disgrace he has 
suffered. They have both waited for him in perfect faith- 
that adds to his remorse, yet brings him overwhelming 
happiness ; but the shadow of an ill-spent youth rises up 
to greet him, and except for the love of a woman whom 
he has wronged, must have soon blighted liis awakening 
hopes. So strong and unselfish is this woman’s love that 
he gains strength from it, and although he marries the 
other girl, it remains with him through life like a guiding 
star. The past bears fruit in a .sensational climax which 
brings the story to a sad and unexpected finish. ” Fate 
Unseen " is evidently the work of a beginner ; the charac- 
terisation is rather weak and it would seem that Miss Talbot 
has written more from her imagination than from close 
observation of human nature. She has, however, an 
appreciation of dramatic situations and her novel will 
appeal to those who can enjoy a story for the story’s sake. 

BLUE MOONS. By Myfanwy Pryce. 6s. net. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

There is no list of former books on Miss Pryce’s title- 
page, so we draw the conclusion that this may be her first 
novel. If that is so, our sincere congratulations are offered 
to her. This story of Magsie Osmond, from the first 
scene at the vicarage, where, somewhat after the fashion 
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of King Alfred, she allowed the tarts to burn while the 
others were at eliurclf <j/i Sunday morning — to the last 
scene, in the dim war-time-lighted London streets, when 
she courageously tells her love to F.ey Baron- -is a story 
revealing clever intuition, keen observation, laeility of 
expression ancL, belter than all, the ]iower to interest. 
Without much help of ]ilot or dramatic action, Mi.'^s Piyxe’s 
people live, and feel, and do — each alone, and all together 
their share in the devi'lojinieiit of Magsie’s mmd £ind heart 
The theme is, put baldly, that of a clever, beautiful girl, 
rather impatient of her surroundings, who longs to write 
Looks and have free play for her intellect. But her lu'arl 
is kind towards her generorts relatives at tiu' not too vv(‘ll- 
ofl vicarage, her manners are gootl and a \M\r is on, and 
one thing after another baulks Magsie's desires. In the 
end, however, after lusirly wrecking her own ha])]nness. 
she discovers that love for T.ey Jkiroii is stioiigcr than any 
other desire. This bald skc'tch gives no ade<]uate idea of 
the undoiibt(*d charm of the story. Country life at tlu* 
vicarage, and the I.ondon life ot AJagsie and her friends at 
war \vork are vivully jiortrayed. and Miss Pryce hits oti 
foibles amusingly and never unkindl\. 

THE LAIRD OF GLENFERNIE. li> .Mary |.)hn-.inn 
net. (C‘on-.t.Lble ) 

d'his IS a gallant attemjit at (inasi-historical iiction. It 
docs not escajie the notorious pitfalls; chitdly, ]»erhaps, 
becau.se Mi'^s [ohnston ajipears to havt* been too conscious 
c:f their existence. It is a story of a great friendship 
between two young mei \n Inch lo\ e brought temjiorarily 
to disastc-r but whuh ultimately ])r()ved dec'])er than 
passion 'The future laird of (ileiiferme came ol stern 
C'oveiianiing stock, while Ian J'i.ullock was the .son of a 
pios])c*rous Lorn Ion J'.asl India mcTchanl. 'J'he two boys 
Jiad a lonely upbringing wdiich deejKMieil then* attachment 
and inutnal deiiendencc in siiite of radical difference's of 
tem]>eranieiit Cilenieriiie loved lds]>eth Ikirrcnv with all 
th(' strength of liis u*s»*rve(l iialurcy but J^dsjieth foiiiul him 
SI arcelv .i vouiig girl’s ideal and .d'e gave her heart at once 
to voung bin, now a dashing ollicer in King (.h-'orge’s army, 
'riicii lollowc'd l.in's departure* and JCls|H*tli's suicide and 
Cileiifernie’s resolute ])ursuit ol Ins cpioiidam friend, bate* 
brought them together as olficers in the opposing armies 
at Preston pans and Culloden. and with the downfall of 
the Stewart cause* tdc’nternie had his ene*my at Ills me‘rev. 
]^ut the old feelings reassei led tlieiiisclves, and Alc'xander 
ami Ian de]Kirted togelli(*r to S(*e*k a iic'w life in the JCast. 
The story is admirably told and its workmanship comjiels 
respect. Tlic st\le, liowcveT. is e iinoiislv laboiiresl, and 
the clicjrt to avoid W.iidoiir Strc'et jargon results in some 
tortuous and (Ty]iti(' vomeits. .\s a matter of Jact. the* 
historical sotting is ([uite uimnportaiU .iml st'cnis to weigh 
ilown a fine stmly f)l eliaiaetcT. 


^be Bookman’s ^ablc. 

ON ALPINE HEIGHTS AND BRITISH CRAGS. Jb 

Bcorge D. Abraham los. Od neH (Mel liiieii.) 

Jun the practical mountaineH*r this book contains much 
valuable information, embodying, as it clot's, the experience 
of some twTiity years. But it is also sufficiently attr.Cvtive 
to ajipeal to a wader public, ami the general reader w ill not 
willingly lay it aside. Those of iis who have no experience 
of the thrills of mountain adventure can fed a jiulse of 
excitement in the descriptions in this book, and it it does 
not tempt ns immediately to leave the fireside, at least 
we can sympathise with Ihe^se who indulge in this hardy 
and invigorating ])astime. It is satisfactory to see that 
the author devotes at least one half of his book to British 
mountains ; for it seems absurd to go to Switzerland 
while there arc still British mountains unsealed. The 
mountains of Wales and the Lake district provide, if 
one may judge from this book, at least as much adventure 
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of fiction and general literal lire. In fact, the course is a 
real short < ut to success 
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thobe of Switzerland, and the authoi has done good 
service in drawing attention to them The chapter on 

Birds of Piev on the ( ra^?^ is \ ti\ intcicsting and has 
^two splendid ])lioto.^i iphs J Ju wliok book is illusti ittd 
with photographs tiktn loi tht most jMit In the iiitlior 

himself 

LESSONS IN VERSE CRAFT. I \ s ( irti 11 k I < ul 
4s 6d net (I) lint 1 

MiSb (tcitru k 1 oul s imiu his licut I >1 i km.^ tinu 
well known to ill xoiiii^ puis ml studi nis ol piutix 
The se\eral pods schools imk i h< i ibh iniiidiinciu 
have earned hci i util nitnit 1 ic] nt iiuiii is tt ithtr ot 
verse and tlu irt ol xtisilxm^ m I this littk volimu 
will be gi\cn a uaim utkiint 1)\ ill isjmin.., potts It 
IS a \cr\ compktt ind (ontist h mdbool tit ding with 
poctr'v in all It ^ ])hist-. tlu soiuRt tlu Imk tlu toiindtl 
the ballade ( imm itu xtisi md so on with hints 
as to puiictii ition ml puisnu, tlu nst s of ihvnu hmx 
to enio\ itatlniw, ]<uti\ h(»u to untc it I*) x til ns sonu 
sensible and (vtuiiuU lu Iptnl eiituisin dliis i lUtl with 
carefiilH thosin qiu)i itioii'^ Smh i book tills i \ k iiu \ 
of which man\ \tisc uiit< is hi\< bttii ituteh (onsci>ns 
and the authoi (kscixts ilit iidul thinks ol hist )t 
budding poets loi lu 1 d)f n ot l)\t o (\( ilk nth i iiii 1 

out 

A GARDEN OF PEACE l\ I lull i i 111 i ti ul 

los od nt i ( liii 

To find an ide il t»ld u(»il I 1 i ust i i 1 i ^ udtn ulu ^^t 
walls were pul ol i niou tli in nu di i \ il anutnt t istk 
would be nie,ail\ h i]ipii ^ ss loi most ol n 1 n to It il k 
to take possession md tlu n tit it< i ^ndtn i imnm..,K uul 
with knowleclf^t ol uhu xou i m do n 1 t u t do with i 
garden, and whit li is btfii dom b\ dl tl ( ^ist misitis 
in Italy, Holl md tlu ( ipe 1 n.,1 md md 1 i nut and ill 
without being o\truhilintd In toui gudni but ] is^tssm.^ 
and en] 0 }ing it ntlui ih m luin.., possisscd is kliiit\ 


indeed To tins felicity we are introduced m this book, 
a delightful mixture of garden talk m general, descriptions 
of this garden in particular, hints on how to do things, 
whimsical excursions into all kinds of themes, literary, 
artistic general anecdotes of Ii\ing and theatrical gossipry, 
all witli a \ er} hglit sure touch, and often conveying a piece 
of sound shrewd comment or eiitieism with just the right 
llaxour A most agietable book and the illustrations add 
grccith to its charm 

WORDSWORTH. An Anthology, ^(kclid and air&ngtd 
with i Note l)\ i J ( obden Sindcison 

hs Od let tl\ C )bck n S indcrbon } 

Ihis IS le ill\ a siiond edition ot the admirable anthology 
publislud b\ tlu l)i)\ts Press in loi i ^^osL of the poems 
mcliukd 111 tikeii Irom iinoii., those wntten b^ Woids- 
woith betwein r 70S incl iSoS anel ire ii ranged to show, 
in Pali 1 tlu fiet ^nd tlu ..,i<)wth ot Wordswoiths 
own t ul\ awikiiiid cosmic e motion tlie glor\ and the 
he im 111 Put II III Ul 1 l\ tlie moments at 

which tlu ])0(t mindlul of the \ ist Ml of Time and 

Spae t is poiseil m loiuentiitid e onte mplation ot ‘ease 
ittei c isi ol io\ ot soiiow ol i\])e(tilion and desjiait, 
ol heiou mununnntx md ot snblmu lestasus a.ncl 

l*ut \ shows those t ulici di i mis md emotions giowii to 
mat in It \ truisloimid be lu iih m e\e tint has kept 
witehoei m in s mm t iht\ ml snbducl to Imding in 
tlu me inest ilowii th it blows lu)n.^hts tint do olte n he 
too deep lot teais W m Isweiitli iindoubte dl\ gains liv 
sele lion piobibK most poets do uul though Mr 

C obdf 11 uidt isoii his workifl with n the limits imjx sed 
b\ Ins scheme he has i ui <d out Ins pin post witlitlu most 
sensitive t isti inljulgment ticUiiuintlu sent s ol pex ins 
lu has urm.^td tlu (k\ek)|>nuui ol th it liigh emotion «m 1 
e o-*mR s\ nip ith\ will hins|)i( tlu nobk I ol \\ oidsw«)i ih s 
poelrv It IS u book ihit \\d’ help the icaeki tej a lulki 
iiiuk 1 st indiiip, e)l tlu mind et Weadsworth to i decpti 
apple hcijsion e)t tlu spiijl md plniosoph\ ejf Ins woik 
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in the I nited Kingdom L\ery Smith’s Bookstall 
proves that. 

A SPECIMEN COPY 

will lie sent to any addiess on ricoipt of a post card addressod 

The Manager, “PUBUC OPINION." 

32-*34 Temple House, TaUis Street:, Lopgoo » ^CL4. 

PUBIJC OPINION can be smt post jrcc to any ifB ^ 

atx and 10/10 jor numtka» or d ^an be obtained uwkiy from afl Neianugimii* 
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A BEAUT l FUL TRI BUTE TO THE 
MEMORIES OF OVER FIFTY 
SOLDIE R P OE TS WHO HAVE l^ID 
THEIR LIVES IN A 
CAUSE THAT THEY FELT WORTH 
FIGHTING AND DYING FOR. A 
HANDSOME V OLUM E. CONT^NING 
26 PORTRAITS IN PHOTOGRAVURE. 

FOR 

REMEMBRANCE 

SOLDIER POETS WHO HAVE 
FALLEN IN THE WAR. 

By A. ST. JOHN ADCOCK. 

10/6 net 

‘ Mr. St. John Adcock’s new hook is an eloquent appreci- 
ation ot the works of our soldier-poets fallen in the war. . . . 
Some of the niiincs — Rupert Brooke, Francis Ledwidge, 
VVMIliain Noel ModL^soii, Edward Thomas, anion.q: others — w'ill 
he well known, hut readers w'lll he L'rateful to Mr. St. John 
Adcock for iniioducinij tlieiii to the wistful verses of Leslie 
Coulson, with dicir love of the English countryside ; to the 
‘ hiKh idealism and mystical exaltation ' characteristic of the 
poems of J. W. Stieets, theyountj miner who left the coal-pit to 
join Kitchener's Army ; to the'beauty ot IhouKht and expression 
of Arthur Lewis Jenkins, Robert Sterling, and many another 
gallant young singer who has 'gone West.’ — Spictator, 

“ Mr. St. John Adcock’s beautiful book is a possession for 
every lover of literature. . . . We are sure that every reader 
will wish logo straight from his pages to the complete writings 
of these soldier-poets, whose literary remains will be immortal 
as their fame in war. The portraits are admirablv reproduced.” 

JU'itish Weekly. 

” It is a very notable impression that is made by such a book 
as ‘ For Remembrance.' One cannot read it without pride In 
such men and pride in the community which was capable of 
producing them. Mr. Adcock has chosen examples from every 
class, and his book is the more striking on that account. Ills 
poets range from Julian Grenfell to Francis Ledwidge, from 
Colwyn Philipps to John William Streets, a Derbyshire miner; 
and as we may judge from the portraits with which the book is 
illustrated, as well as from the poems with which it is chiefly 
concerned, the one thing common to all the men was the love 
o» right and beauty. Few of them had more than that as a 
bond. Yet in all these poems, so tastefully quoted by 
Mr. Adcock, there is a delightful sense that one is reading a 
sequence which, in spite of variable talent and var%^ble 
technique, is a genuine expression of a common faith in ' the 
things of life.' ” — Outlook. 

No author writes with greater generosity and sympathy of 
his contemporaries than Mr. A. St. John Adcock, who has just 
prepared in ‘ For Remembrance ’ a sort of panoramic survey 
of the British and Irish poets who have fallen in the war. 
Mr. Adcock has collected a great deal of interesting biographical 
matter, and quotes many noble passages .” — Doily Sews. 

HOD;oER & STOUGHTON, LIMITED, 

PublisIuT'S, l.oiKlon, £.('.4. 


THE 



CON PAINS 

IMPORTANT ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES 

THE CHANGING FACE OF ENGLAND. 
SCHOOL LIFE IN PICTURE. 

NiiirK I n rj i^roclurtions (if ihfnu“ fioin tliu lif«* and (:ii*.ioins f>f various 
1 .iiui -UN Schmils. 

POWERFUL COMPLETE STORIES 

by fjvciuriif aiithorv. 


COLOUR BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 

Each with 4 cS Colour Plates by MARGARET \V. 
TARR.VNT. l.,arge crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. net. 

zoo DAYS. New Volume. 

By II.AKR^ GOI.DINCL A b(iok to clriiKht every li)> er ol ainiita’b. 

VERSES FOR CHIl.DREN. 

Kditecl by H\KK\ GOLDING. One of the most delightful and 
artistic glit-books ever produced, comprising about two bundred simple 
poems and lullabies surli as can be read or sung to Iittlr children and 
easily learnt by them. 

NURSERY RHYMES. 

Never befori' liri\e I ittle Jack Horner, Tom Tucker, Old King Cole, 
and their lUustriLUi: company been <^0 daintily presented. 

FAIRY TALES. 

Here again ari .ii) thi iniiiiort.jb — idd and yet vmt m w— K<tl Kiding 
Hood, Uindereli. , im Sleeping Heaiit\ . Pns«i in Hoois, |;»rk the (iianl- 
Killer, the rtiloiibtable hliiel>eai il, ami a hf-t of others. 

ALICE IN WONDERLAND. 

THL tdiiion <■{ l.EVVIS CM^Kdl I 'S :iiavl( rpieci'. Ni\irlns an 
artist s(' sri oessfiilU ti>ncei\e<l the clmacur^- liom a child'*. ]juint of 
view. 

HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY STORIES. 

\ sell ctii'M of the kif>tns winch most api>eal to yiuing<*r chil«lren, 

mchiding such l.iv.iunt-s as ** I In I '_b Dutklmg, the I ittle 

Meimaid.’ “ 'I m 1 ip.iei lio\,' *■ '1 he Lnipf roi \e\\ C'lotlu “ The 
Snow (}ueen,” an \ mhei's 

TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 

With 4 ' riill-p.iL’e Plaif' in ( ■ lour b\ \ F. iAt KSON. Aitt.inti- 
fnl I diiion ot ( h.irii s and Mai\ 1 aiiib *• ‘ Tales,’ th( pi-rtal bv which 
mo.i iliihlii n I nirr iht nugic iialiii iT ShaUe^.peatiL 

WARD, LOCK & CO., LTD., 

Warwick House, Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4 
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GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, Ltd. 


BOOKS BY ALFRED OLLIVANT. 


A Record of Life in Seven German 
Prison Camps. 

COMRADES 


CAPTIVITY 


By F. W. HARVEY. 

Illustrated. Maps. Plans and Songs. 10/6 net. 

“ As Hood a book of British lions in the can-* as we have evtr read.” — 
Morning Post. 

“The most cheeiiul chronicle of piison life we have come across.” — 
The 7 imcs 

“ Eniphaticall> a book to be read ard one that will repa> the reader.” — 
Army atui Mavy GazeUe. 

“Really worth reading.*'— D^ii/v Mail. 

“Chferful and entertaining throughout,”— Srn/swwM. 

“ It IS as varied as it is lively and sincere,' —Pall Mall. 

“ Often more than readable Daily S ru s. 

“ We can recommend * Comrades in Captiv.ty ' to all readers without 
reserve.’ — Western Press. 


THE LIFE OF 

RONALD 

POULTON 

A full biography of ihe famous “Three-quarter” and 
English Rugby Captain. 

By his Father, EDWARD BAGNALL POULTON. 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 16/- net. 

“Here we have no mere coiniulation and adjii«;tii ent of correspondence. 
There is the character building of a great personality as evolved by home 
and school. ... In this beautiful pictuie of a true son of Oxford, 
Professor Poniton has achieved the aim that lit* has worked for with intense 
and affectionate devotion.’’— A/orwiMg Po\t. 


DUCKS 

AND 

OTHER 

VERSES 

By F. W. HARVEY. 


Crown 8vo. 

3 net. 

“ Mr. Harvey is an agreeable poet, one ot those riloiicestershlre p^ets of 
whom a great and noble county may be lustly proud.”— Land and Water. 


SIDGWICK & JACKSON Ltd. 

3. ADAM STREET. W.C.2 


NOVELS: 


TWO MEN. 


“ One of the must notable iluvelH of the year . . . comes so near heing 
something very big that the chief thing to lie guarded against is unwise 
enthusiasm.*'— Dttifi/ Chronicle. 

“There is nut a character in this book that does not stand out with 
the vividness of an etching.”— 2Vwf/t. 

*' Anne is a ]iicce of portraiture that w'ould alone make this superb 
novel unforgettable.”— Daily yews. 

“ If every author had the siu'cess he has earned, Alfred Ollivant would 
be much more popu ar tliaii lie is. IJis latest novel, ‘Two Men,' the third 
story he lisa written of Sussex life, is attracting a good deal of alteiilion, 
and the signs of a general aw’akeiiiiig of interest in his work seem to 
indicate that lie is at length euniing into his own.’*— Cr/efii*. 

“ Uiniuestiouahly the best book lie has yet written, the cliaraeters ore 
drawn with the \iviLii)ess of life itself . . . the women are drawn with 

tlie hand of a master.’’ — Country Life. 

TO follow: 

ONE WOMAN; 

A Sequel to TWO MEN. 7*. 

DANNY: The Story of a Dandie 
Dinmont. 7s. 

DANNV, which was originally published in 1903, has been out of priiit 
for many years Mr. Ollivaui hiis now realued a long eheiislieii dream and 
I'e-wiiLteii the book. It is now' in the press. 

The Tinien, reNiewing the ttrst \er8ion, said •— “The book is notable for 
the fnieuess of its sympathy and the delicacy of its art, as true as new in 
Its kind. ... V \ery rare story of real humoui, nal jiathus and real 
eliarueler." 

OWD BOB: The Grey Dog of 

Kenmutr. 7s. 

“Due modern little masterpiece. A veritable dog-epic.’’— TA/' Timt*. 

THE GENTLEMAN: 

A Romance of the Sea. 6s. 6d. 

“The hook best entit'ed of any story w'ritteu in English since the days 
of Stevenson to trace Us ancestry back to the piireslstrain of the roinanlic 
novel,” — /*’. 2\ Cooper, Some Ewjliith Story teUers. 

REDCOAT CAPTAIN; 

A Story of that Country. 6s. 6d. 

iLLUSTKA’tKl) i-.v UKAIIAM ROBERTSON. 

THE TAMING OF 
JOHN BLUNT 6.. 6j. 

THE ROYAL ROAD: 

The Life, Death and Resurrection of 
Edward Hankey of London. 6s. 6d. 

" Described "with a truth of detail and vividness of insight that 
remiuds meat tunes of Flaubert, at times of K. L. Stev»*iison. Mrs. Sidney 
M ebb in The. Criuade. 

SHORT STORIES : 

THE BROWN MARE, 

and Other Studies. 2<. 6d. 

” His pel uliarly sensitive style— equal, we think, in this respect of Mr. 
,Tohn Maselteld’s— introduces an entirely ur affected poignancy into every 
one of his Htndioi-."— Everyman. 

ESSAYS: 

THE NEXT STEP: 

An Essay on the Missing Policeman. 

By ALFRED OLLIV.ANT. 4s. 6d. & 3s. 6d. 

“ Mr. Ollivant has never done anything better worth doing than this 
iiobl attemiit. ... A b- ok this to be read by thoughtful pei sons of 
ad classes— and for the clergy a storehouse of vital sermons.”- Chall-nye. 

ALL TUE ABOVE PRICES ARH NET. 


40 Museum Street, London, W.C.l. 
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NEW BOOKS— 

A Seer at Work. 15y 1 ’ro- 
FEssoR J. Ada.ms .. .. lyh 

The English and American 
Muse. By Arthur Waugh 177 
Georgian Poetry. By S. J\ B. 
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CONTENTS. 


A Scots Criminologist. 

By 


W. S. Crockett . . 


176 

An Irish Rebel. By Kajii- 


ARiNE Tvxan 
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180 

Three Xovels. By Mrs. (' 
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Dawson Scott 
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NOVEL NOTES— 

The Lost Diary — Legend — 
Simon — Felix Morgainc — 

'The Death Drum — Cathy 
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All communtcaiion^ intended for the Editor must be addressed to the 
Editor of The Bookman, St. Paul’s House, Warwick 
Square, London, E.C.4. 

A prehminary letter of ivquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript ts submitted for his consideration. 

flews flotes. 

Xo spring announcement is more welcome than 
that of a new book by Mr. Rudyard Kipling. Ilis 

Letters of Travel ” will be publi.shed shortly by 
Messrs. Macmillan. The letters record the author’s 
journeyings about the world through places as far 
apart as Egypt and Canada. 

Messrs. Macmillan arc publishing this spring Sir 
George Arthur’s “ Life of Kitchener ” ; Mr. Harold 
Begbie’s “ I.ife of William Booth, the Founder of 
the Salvation Army ” ; and “ The Letters of Henry 
James,” edited by Mr. Percy Lubbock ; three books 
whose publication was unavoidably postponed from 
last autumn. 

Messrs. Duckworth have published Mr. Alfred 
Sutro’s play, “ The Choice,” produced at Wyndham’s 
Theatre last year, and still running. It has a strong 
after-the-war interest which gives it a certain time- 
liness ; its chief character, the uncompromising 
superman, John Ingleby Cordway s, who sacrifices 
love and his hope of happiness to his conviction of 
what is right, is cleverly and sympathetically drawn ; 


and the wholt^ play is so admirably written that it is 
as good to read as to act, and appeals as powerfully 
in the reading as it docs on the stage. 


” Prelude,” a novel of public school life, by 
Beverley Nichols, w'ill be published this month by 
Messr>. Chat to iS: Windus. 

Messrs. Chatto tS: Windus have added an eighth 
volume. “The Chorus Girl, and Other Stories,” 
translated by Constance Garnett, to the collection of 
“ The Tales of Tchehov ” (3s. net each) which they 
are publishing in their St. Martin’s Library series. 

Mr. W. H. Mallock has written the stor\’ of his life 
and literary can‘cr, and, under the title of “ Memoirs 
of Life and Literature,” it is to be published shortly 
by Messrs. Chapman & Hall. 

Captain A. Cunningham Reid, D.F.C., has put 
into ” Planes and Personalities : a Potpourri,” 
which Messrs. Philip Allan (S: Co. have in the press, 
something fT his experiences as a fighting pilot and 
a number of good stories about the many social and 
other stars he has taken as passengers on peaceful 
flights. 

A new' novel, “ The Tragic Bride,” by Francis 
Brett Young, will be published by Mr. Martin 
Seeker this spring. 
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General Townshend’s important book, " My Cam- 
paign in Mesopotamia,” is to be published almost 
immediately by Mr. Thornton Butterworth. It tells 
for the first time in full detail, and with uncompro- 
mising frankness, the true story of the first e.xpedi- 
tion towards Bagdad which ended with the heroic 
defence and the fall of Kut. 

" Great Irishmen,” which Mr. Andrew l\Ielrose is 
publishing shortly, is a series of twenty studies in 
personality by Joseph Keating and others, under 
the general editorship of Felix Lavery. 

On December 26th, there passed away at the 
Old Parsonage, Didsbury, Mr. Fletcher Moss, the 
author of " Pilgrimages to Old Homes,” " Folk- 
lore. Old Customs, and Talcs of my Neighbours,” 
and other books. ” Pilgrimages ” appeared in six 
volumes between 1901 and 1913 ; " Folk-lore ” is 
an earlier production, and was published in i8()8. 
A seventh volume of “ Pilgrimages ” is now being 
printed by Messrs. Spottiswoode 8; Ballantyne of 
London, and it is anticipated that copies will be 
obtainable at an early date. Like many other 
authors, Mr. ]Moss spent his earlier years in business 
so exclusively that it was not until he had attained 
the age of forty-seven that he found time to jHiblish 



Mr. Howard Pease, 

whosi* Striking book ol "Border Ghost Stories" was published by 
Mr. ]Lrskine Macdonald last autumn. 



Mr. Fletcher Moss. 


his lirst work, a volume devoted to local history. It 
is probable that he was encouraged to proceed with 
the publication of the subse(]uent volumes of " Pil- 
grimages,” by a ret’iew of the first series which 
appeared in the S/yedator. .^fter some preliminary 
castigation, the writer made appreciative comments, 
indicating that he had discovered something of more 
than usual interest. The result was that Mr. Moss 
resolved to spend his spare time in making more 
visits to the lovely old homes of England, and to 
travel farther afield, and attempt more ambitious 
subjects. When the second volume appeared in 
1903, he had withdrawn from business and become 
a man of leisure, devoting his time largely to adminis- 
trative duties, literary pursuits, and the life of a 
cf)untry gentleman. His intimate knowledge of the 
life, manners and customs of the country, a know- 
ledge he had possessed since boyhood, enabled him 
to write with a familiarity and insight that added 
considerably to the interest of his books. At the 
time of his death Mr. Fletcher Mo.ss was in his 
seventy-seventh year. He was a Justice of the 
Peace for Lancashire, an Alderman of the city of 
Manchester, and a member of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Society of Antiquaries, of which body he 
was a past president. His early education was 
received at Cheltenham College and Merchiston 
Castle School, Edinburgh, once the home of John 
N'apier, the inventor of logarithms. 
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Mr. Melrose has published a sixth edition of Mr. 
John Ferguson’s arresting little book, " Thyrea, and 
Other Sonnets” (i<f. net). The first edition ap- 
peared in 1912, and about two hundred copies were 
sold. The war came, and seemed to blot it out 
altogether. Then, about two years ago, the author 
sent some additional sonnets, asking if these could 
be included in a new edition, and a new and enlarged 
edition of a thousand copies was issued, with a 
preface by Mr. W, L. ('ourtney. This sold out 
immediately and it has now been five times reprinted. 
The sonnets that made the original booklet were 
written in a sanatorium and, perhaps inevitably, 
hav(‘, as Mr. Courtney says, reminded some critics 
of Henley’s Hospital poems. The additional sonnets 
are on such widely varying themes as ” On Hearing 
('hopin’s ^larche I'unc'brt',” and, in some rcalisticalh* 
pictures(]ue lines, ” On a Low ('omedian,” ” To 
David (iray,” and ” At a PawnbrokcT’s Window,” 
and both in his moods of high seriousness, and in his 
bizarre sketches of characters of the stage and the 
str(‘(*ts Mr. Ferguson wrilt‘S with a dt‘ep sense of tlu‘ 
b(Muty and sadness human life, and a r<‘al gift for 
'expressing these* in the music and language of 
poetn’. 

A m‘W nox el b\' .Mrs. \^iolet Twevdale, ” The 
Beaut il 111 ]\Irs. Davi'iiant,” will be juiblished this 
month by ]\Ir. llerbcTt Jenkins. 

” Adventuies in Marriage,” by Ward ;\Iuir, whicli 
Messrs. Sim})kin, Marshall hav(' just published. 



Alfred Ollivant. 

\ihose lift* and work are the subject ot an article, 

■" Alfred Ollivant ; the Author and the Man,” in 
this Number. 


analyses in a 
series of stories 
t h e problems 
and difiiculties 
o f m o d e r n 
married life. 

In reviewing 
last month 
Fmili‘ (iiiil- 
laumin’sTU)\'el, 

”The Life of 
a Simph^ Man ” 

( S e 1 w y n 
B 1 o u n t) our 
r t‘vi ewt‘r re- 
marked that it 
is a mystiTv 
whv this book 
had not been 
cro will'd by 
t h e F r e ii e li 
Aeadeiiiie. The translator writes that, as a fact, it 
was crowned bv the Academie. 


” A Study of Shakesp(‘are’s V'erse,” by M. A. 
Baylield, author of ” The Measures of the Poets,” 
includes an iniiuiry into the trustworthiness of the 
early texts, a revised text of Antony and Cleopatra, 
and aims to give an account of the structure of 
Shakespeare’s dramatic \'erse, and prove that many 
thousands of lines are given in modern texts in a 
form that their author would have abhorred. The 
book will be published shortly by the ('ambridge 

Press. 

Tile ( ambridge Press is shortly publishing a 
second edition of “ The Lnglish-Speaking Brother- 
hood. and the League of Nations,” by Sir Charles 
Walston, for which the author has written a new 
preface. 

There is a general feeling e\'en among trade 
unionists themselves that I'ertain details of their 
programme, once essential, have fallen out of date 
and need ri‘ vision. On the other hand, it is as 
generally felt that the mechanism of linance and 
the control of industry are no longer applicable to 
the altered conditions of the modern world, and the 
hope of progress lies in a scientilic adaptation of that 
old machinery to the more demi^cratic life of the new 
era. Major C. H. Douglas studies these problems in 
” Economic Democracy,” which Mr. Cecil Palmer 
is about to publish, and shows in what directions we 
may expect to lind a remedy for our present dis- 
contents. 



Mr. J. Thomas Looney. 

Nhosf' ru'w book, " ShaUesju-dre Menlilioil,” Mi'ssrs. 
C«*c:l PaluKT A: Hayward are iiublishm^. 
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Mr. Cecil Palmer will publish this spring, “ First 
Poems,” by Ruth Pitter, whose verse in one or two 
of the weeklies has attracted a good deal of attention. 

“Two Sisters,” a new book by Ralph Harold 
Bretherton. a clever young journalist who has two 
or three able novels to his credit, will be published 
shortly by Hfcssrs. Allen & Unwin. 


Mr. Leonard Parsons, managing director of the 
new publishing firm of Leonard Parsons, Limited, 
has been connected with the house of the well-known 
publisher, I^Ir. Eveleigh Nash, since it was established 
in 1903. Associated with him as a director is Mr. 
Maurice A. Marston, who, since his discharge from 



Hedgeley Moor. 


From “ Highways and Byways in Northumbria, " by P. Anderson 
Graham, with illustrations by Hugh Thomson, which 
Messrs. Macmillan are publishing shortly. 


the Army, has been engaged in the publishing busi- 
ness. The new firm aims at producing books of real 
quality in all branches of literature, and is preparing 
to issue a distinctive series dealing with political, 
social and economic questions of the day. 


Hendersons, of Charing Cross Road, have in the 
press, “ Mr. Smith in Paradise and Other Satires,” 
by Arthur F. Thorn, who will be remembered by 
lovers of Jefferies for his monograph on “ Richard 
Jefferies and Civilisation.” A frontispiece illustra- 
tion has been drawn for his new book by Mr. Will 
Dyson, the most brilliant of our (or Australia’s) 
pictorial satirists. 

In a most practical spirit, probably because she 
has had ■ many years of actual experience in the 
subject. Miss Agnes Platt has written " Practical 
Hints on Playwriting ” (3s. 6d. net. Stanley Paul), 
a useful liandbook for aspiring young dramatists. 
One gathers that Miss Platt has no great faith in the 


sort of play that appeals only to a limited and 
superior section of the community, and has to be 
produced by a stage society because the ordinary 
manager cannot afford to handle it as a matter of 
business. This is a nice point which cannot be 
discussed in a limited space, but Miss Platt is un- 
doubtedly right in looking to the ordinary intelligent 
public as the final arbiter who settles the destinies 
of all plays, and in urging the practical dramatist, 
who expects to live now and in the future, to learn 
how to write so that his work may appeal to the 
general world of playgoers. After all, the greatest 
authors of plays and of novels had large followings 
in their own dajs. The public can appreciate the 
best a man can do, if he knows how to do it in the 
best way ; and with .Shakespeare, Sheridan and 
Gold.smith setting him a good example, the young 
dramatist may recognise the common sense of Miss 
Platt s advice that he should not write solely to 
please himself, but to please the age for which he 
is writing. That is part of his business ; and if he 
will not master the whole of his art he has no ground 
for complaint if he does not succeed. In a word, if 
he will not try to please the public, he must not 
blame the public because it is not pleased. Miss 
Platt bases her hints on the knowledge she has 
gathered as reader of plays for a West End manage- 
ment, and as a producer of plays herself. 


The two latest volumes of Meredith that Messrs. 
Constable have included in their handsome Standard 
Edition of his works are “ The .\mazing Marriage ” 
and “ One of Our Conquerors ” (7s. 6d. net each). 

An account of the armoured train work in France 
and Flanders in the early days of the war, “ Naval 
Guns in Flanders : 1914-1915,” by L. R. F., with 
maps and illustrations, will be published immediately 
by Messrs. Constable. 

Commencing with the February Number, " The 
" Nineteenth Century and After ” will be published 
by Messrs. Constable. As heretofore, the policy of 
the review will remain independent and uncon- 
trolled by any group or party. 


We all describe ourselves as democrats nowadays, 
but as we are not in agreement as to what is meant 
by that term there is room for such a book as Mr. 
J. C. Brown’s “ The Meaning of Democracy,” which 
Mr. Cobden-Sanderson is publishing. Mr. Brown 
discusses such questions as Party Politics, Direct 
Action, the Control of Industry, analyses the leading 
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concepts of political theory, such as 
Liberty an(J Equality, and shows what a 
democracy is when it .is stripped of mis- 
conceptions and irrelevancies. 

The directors of Messrs. Spottiswoode, 
Ballantync & Co., Ltd., have presented 
Mr. William Lowman, who has been in the 
employment of the Eton College Press for 
sixty-five years, with a silver salver in 
appreciation of his long service. Mr. 
Lowman was apprenticed in 1854, to 
Mr. Williams, who then owmed the Eton 
printing establishment ; later he served 
the younger Mr. Williams, who was fol- 
low^ed in 1884 by Mr. Ingalton Drake, from 
whom the present owners purchased the* 
business in i()oi. For many years ]Mr. 
Lowman’s name app(*ared in the imprint 
on the last page of the well-known Eton 
College Chronicle, 

]Mr. A. P. Sinnett, whose “ Collected 
Fruits of Occult Teaching” has just been 
published by Mr. Fisher Unwin, is one of 
tlie leading lights of Theosopliy, and an 
able exponent of reincarnation and the 
evolution of races. He has distilled into 
his book the information he claims to have 



Paul Whitehead. 

Fr Thi' Lif(* or Thomas Co'.itt'^. Bankt'r,” b\ E. Coleridgr (John Lane), 
revieweei in this Number. 


dtTived from his occult experience's about the human 
soul and its hereafter. 



FAor. by & Co., Brinsley Mac Namara, 


whose new novel, “ The Clanking of Chains " has just been pubitshe i 
by Messrs. Maiinscl. Mr. Mac Nainara's first book, *'Thc Valley of 
the Squinting Windows," met with a brilliant success both he*c and in 
America. 


In attempting a new rendering of Sappho, 
which Messrs. Hutchinson publish, Mr. dc Vere 
Stacpoolc entered upon a task of more than ordinary 
difficulty, but his masterly translations of Villon 
warrant one in hoping to find that he has succeeded 
where so manv translators have failed. 


A new weekly, The Englishman, is a nationalist 
organ devoting itself specially to the interests of the 
English part of the British nation. It made a very 
promising start last week under the editorship of 
Mr. W. K. Titterton and Mr. J. O. Armstrong. 


Mrs. W. K. Clifford’s play. “ A Long Duel,” re- 
ferred to in our last month’s article on her w’ork, 
was published in book form by Mr. John Lane, Her 
book of ” Anyhow Stories for Children ” was re- 
issued with additions by Messrs. Duckworth in 
1899 ; and her latest novel, “ Miss Fingal,” was 
published by Messrs. Blackwood last year, and not 
in 1917, as our contributor stated. 




THE READER. 


JOHAN BOJER. 

By William Archer. 


J OHAN BOJER please ])ronounce Boyer), one of 
the two or tli.ee leading figures in th^ literary 
life of Norway, is entirely a man of the people. A native 
.of the Trondhjem region (born 1S72), he began life in 
the humblest circumstances. He was by turns a fisher- 
boy and a cowherd. He* learned to read at a school 
which he attended but two 
days a week. Not till he 
was fifteen did he make his 
way to a county school kept 
bv one 1) y b d a h 1 , who 
implanted in him a love of 
letters. Dybdahl. he says, 
was “ all lire and flame ” 
when he read “ Peer Gynt " 
to his scholars, moving them 
to tears-' not unmixed, one' 
may hope, with laughter. 

At eighteen he entered a 
school for non-commissioned 
oflicers at 'rrondhjem, where 
he remained for three year>. 

It was at this period that he 
learned our language from an 
hotel porter, who afterwarcN 
proved to be a murderer— 
not merely of English. He 
was also a constant attendant 
at j)opular lectures, and was 
greatly influenced by a discourse delivered in the early 
nineties by Knut Hamsun, already a novelist of high 
repute. 

lu* did not go into the army, but worked at the 
Lofoten fisheries, was for some time a sewing-machine 
agent, and afterward?, clerk in a store. So early as 
1894, however, when he was only twenty-two, he had 
a play, A Mother,” produced with some success in 
Trondhjem. It is true he earned only some £35 by it, 
but that was not bad for a small town, more celebrated 
for its cathedral than for its theatre*. Shortly after, he 
published his first story, ” Helga,” and scraped together 
enough money to carry him to Copenhagen and Pari;,. 
His exchequer being exhausted he joined company 
with the poet Obstfelder, and the two made their way 
on foot from Paris to Amsterdam, sleeping under hay- 
•stacks, but not neglecting the churches and picture 
galleries of the Netherlands. From Amsterdam they 
found a passage home in a sailing-ship. 

The winter of i8()5-9f> Bojer s])ent in Copenhagen, 
writing letters for a Trondhjem paper at five-and-six- 
pence a letter, and attending the lectures of Harald 
Hoffding and Valdernar Vedel. It was in 1896 that he 
first gained the ear of ihe i)ublic with a political novel, 
Et Folketog.”* The worst of the struggle was now 

* I ho. e not rend this book, and am not sure how the title 
ouglit tr be tran.sJated. It means literally " A Folk-March.” 
por the foregoing biographical details I am indebted to ” Johan 
jjojcr : en Studie,” by Carl Gad. 


over, though it was not until seven years later that 
” The Power of a Lie ” established his position in the 
front rank. 

This varied and adventurous apprenticeship to life 
has obviously been of the greatest value to Bojer. Wc 
can read in it a restless curiosity and an eager pre- 
occupation with things of the 
spirit. The novelist has gone 
through m any experiences, 
some of them (such as a 
winter with the Lofoten 
fishing-fleet) of the very 
roughest description. But he 
has from the first mastered 
his experiences, seen them 
in r t* 1 a t i o n to the whole 
scheme of things, and drawn 
from them, not, indeed, a 
formal philosophy, but a 
sense of the greatness, the 
mar\'ellousness, w h a t may 
]H*rha])s be called the exciting- 
ness of lift', to which his 
books unquestionably owe 
their high vitality. It must 
be remembered that he came 
to maturity in the years of 
the great political struggle 
which in the first place gave 
Norway a completely democratic constitution, and then 
led to her final severance from Sweden. A more 
awakening ]H*riod for an observant and philosophically- 
minded youth could hardly be imagined. 

Bojer has tried his hand at more than oik* literary 
form. He has written several folk tales and at least 
one fantastic romance, ” The Prisoner Who Sang.” 
He has produced a tragedy, ” Brutus,” and three juore 
or less tragic dramas — "Theodora,” "Love’s Eyes” 
and "Sigurd Braa as well as a dramatisation of 
" The Power of a Lie." But, though " Sigurd Braa ” 
was a gr(*at success on the stage, he has not entirely 
mastered the dramatic form. Norwegian playwrights 
all labour under one inevitable disadvantage : it is 
impossible not to compare them with Ibsen and Bjornson, 
or, in other words, with the greatest dramatists of the 
nineteenth century : and if they prove somewhat less 
than giants, we are apt (quite unfairly) to set them 
down as dwarfs. 

It is undoubtedly in what may be called (rather 
cumbrously) the ethical-psychological novel that Bojer 
has done his best work. T (5 say that his psychology 
has an ethical or didactic bias would be untrue and 
unfair ; but he almost always chooses an ethical conflict 
as the medium in which to present his psychological 
studies. In this respect ” The Power of a Lie ” is 
typical. He is not content to portray the character 
of old Knut Norby in ordinary, typical conditions : he 
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invents a quite probable but certainly far from usual 
case of conscience, which brings out dormant character- 
istics, and shows instincts and impulses working at 
high pressure. If it wtre not for the series of trifling 
circumstances whereby Kniit is tempted to posti)one 
telling his wife that he has backed Wangen's bill. h(‘ 
might go to his grave an honest man, his moral cowardice, 
his baseness and his capacity for self-deception lurking 
undeveloped in the depths of his soul. It is doubtful 
whether Bojer has not carried the old man’s j^ower 
of paltering with 
conscience to th(* 
verge of the para- 
d o X i c a 1 . C'an we 
Tijuitc believe it 
possible for a man 
who has cruelly com- 
passed another's ruin 
to emerge fnmi the 
mental conflicts it 
costs him in a condi- 
tion of s m u g and 
])lacid self-apj)ro\'al ? 

Norhy is not a man 
of the criminal tyjx* 
w h o has pass e d 
" beyond gtuxl and 
evil,” beyond (‘itlier 
ap])roval or dis' 
ajiproval, into a 
condition of fierce 
primitive egoism. AW' 
are askt*d to conceive 
that hi s 111 o r a l 
instiiK'ts are still 
operative, and that 
he leaves the court 
of conscience not 
only acquitted but 
applauded — not only 
superficially at ease, 
but without so much 
as a hiddc'n ache or 
qualm. This jnith 
some strain on oui 
power of belief ; and 
yet it is impossible 
to lav u finger on any single trait and say, ” Here, 
or here, the author overstt'ps the limit of the 
credible.” On the contrary, we fi*el each little further 
slip into the quicksand to be not only ])ossible but 
inevitable —the one probable reaction of character 
to Circumstance. The book shows constructive faculty 
of a very high order, and if, towards the end, it seems a 
trifle hurried and sketchy, one is little disposed to 
complain of the sound tradition of Norwegian literature 
which says, ” Rather too little than too much.” 

Again, in the oddly-named ” Vort Rige ” (” Our 
Kingdom ”) we are pnsented with a probable, but 
certainly not an everyday, case of ethical pathology. 
Erik Evje is the exact opposite of Kmit Norby. Knut 
has a conscience with an ostrich-like power of digesting 
and assimilating crime ; whereas Erik’s conscience is 
so’ queasy that sins rather of omission than of commission 


keep it chronically dyspeptic. At last he conceives a 
plan for expiating the ill he has done by playing the 
gracious benefactor to a number of poor people, and 
setting them up in conditions of unhoped-for prosperity. 
No sooner has he done so, however, than it appears that 
the small holdings he has made over to them are under- 
mined by water and threatened with a landslide. He 
will not believe, and he encourages his beneficiaries to 
disbelieve, the warnings that are given them ; but 
nature takes iic) acx:ount of benevolent intentions, and 

the catastrophe hap- 
pens. Erik P^vje’s 
sickly egoism thus 
])roves e e n more 
maleficent than 
Norby 's robuster 
form of the universal 
\'ice. .\s men plant 
a screen of fir-trees 
to protect them from 
biting winds, so Erik 
has planted his little 
colony of peasant 
p r o j) r i c t o r s as a 
screen for his shiver- 
ing consci(‘nce. His 
])hilanthropy is pure 
si'lf-indulgence. 

A much finer novel 
than t'ithiT of these,, 
and the summit, as 
y t , of B o j e r ’ s 
ac'hic'venient, is ” The 
Hreat Hunger,” in 
which he anticipated 
by a couple of years 
Mr. WVlls’s idea of 
writing a modern 
Book of Job. The 
book is too well 
known to call for 
analvMs. Let me 
only say that I know' 
of few more moving 
things in fiction than 
the letter in which 
Peer Trden tells of his 
final disaster and the way in which h(‘ rises above it. 
His little daiiglit(M' has been killed by the savage dog of a 
malicious neiglilxuir. The peasants boycott the owner 
of the dog, and he ( an procure no barley to sow^ his 
patch of ground. But Peer rises m the night, takes 
of liis owm ston', and stiw's his enemy’s field. This is 
how the letter ends : 

" \Vc are flung by the iiKhtferent laws of the universe 
into a life that we ' annot onU'r a.s we would ; we are 
ravaged by injustice, by sickness and sorrow, by fire 
and llootl . . . And yet man smiles and laughs in the 
fare of his tragic fate. In the midst of Ins thraldom he 
has created the beautiful on earth ; in the midst of his 
torments he has Iiad so mueli snrjihis energy of soul th: t 
he has sent it radiating forlli into the cold deeps of space 
and w^armed them with (iod 

" So marvt ihnis art thou, C) spirit of man ! So godlike 
in thy very nature ! Thou dost reap death, and in return 



Johan Bojer and his family 
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thou sowest the dream of everlasting life. In revenge for 
thine' evil fate, thou dost fill the universe with an all- 
loving God. . . . 

" Dear friend, it was thus I felt. And when the corn 
was sown, and I went back, the sun was glancing over the 
shoulder of the hill. There, by the fence, stood Merle 
looking at me. She had drawn a kerchief forward over her 
brow, after the fashion of tlie peasant women, so that 
her face was in shadow ; but she smiled to me — as if she, 
too, the stricken mother, had risen up from the ocean of 
her suffering, that here, in the daybreak, she might take 
her share in the creating of (jod.” 

The Face of the World ** is a far less powerful book 
than " The Great Hunger.” It is decidedly sketchy — 
one might almost say flimsy. Yet it contains two admir- 
ably studied characters. The hero, Dr. Harald Mark, 
may be called in a certain sense a man after the author's 
own heart, for he merely carries to excess that alert 
interest in '' the face of the world,” the great mundane 
spectacle, which is so prominent in Bojer’s own men- 
tality. Dr. Mark's interest is not merely alert, it is 
hyper-sensitive. It amounts to monomania. The in- 
justices and cruelties of existence so torture him that 
it is an agony to read the daily paper — which has, never- 
theless, a fatal fascination for him. We all know men — 
excellent and estimable men — in whom the germs of 
this disease are distinctly present. By studying an 
acute case, Bojer shows that, when it is allowed to reach 
this stage, it impairs the patient's efficiency and may 
lead to disaster. The second character-study is still 
more powerful. It portrays a victim to erotic obsession 
— a man who cherishes a hopeless j^assion for a woman 
utterly beyond his reach, who scarcely recognises his 
existence. Such cases arc familiar to us in romantic 
poetry — witness Schiller’s ” Ritter Toggenburg ” and 
countless other adorers of the unapproachable. Bojer 
ruthlessly divests the affliction of the glamour of trou- 
badourism, and places it in its true light as a subject 
for the alienist — a devastating mental disease. The 
figure of the luckless Ivar Holth is drawn with 
extraordinary power. 


His latest book, " Dyrendal " — the name of an 
estate — is perhaps the most satisfying thing, artistically, 
that Bojer has done. It is not moving and beautiful, 
like The Great Hunger.” It* is uniformly grey in 
tone, and it contains only one or two episodic characters 
who have any outlook beyond the narrow intellectual 
and moral horizon of the Norwegian peasant. There 
is no one in its pages who shows the slightest concern 
for the mundane spectacle, or even dreams that such a 
thing exists. It is nothing but a singularly sober and 
objective rendering of a woman's character and history. 
Bojer might have borrowed a title from Maupassant 
and called the book ” Et Liv ” — ” Une Vie.” It does 
not hold one in the reading so strongly as .some of his 
other works ; but on looking back one recognises in it* 
a very largely planned, well balanced, austere work of 
art. 

There is a tendency among Bojer's countrymen to 
depreciate his talent, and deny him a place in the front 
rank of contemporary novelists. It is, I think, an 
indefensible, but not inexplicable, tendency. Bojer is 
above everything a rationalist, and the fashion of the 
moment — traceable, no doubt, to Russian influence — is 
for irrationalism in fiction. The novelist who is not at 
home in the psychology of the incoherent is considered 
but a pedestrian performer. It is reckoned a demerit 
in Bojer that tlie characters he portrays, when tested 
by our own experience and observation, appeal to us 
as probable, comprehensible — in a word, true. Your 
modern genius of the first order seeks to impress us, 
on the contrary, by making his personages feel, think and 
act in ways to which our experience and observation 
afford us no clue. When a character does something 
that no sane man would ever think of, we cry, ” Credo 
quia impossihile ! ” and arc lost in admiration. I am 
far from denying that the school of incoherence has 
produced some very notable work ; but I suggest that 
the school of coherence has also its justification, and 
that Johan Bojer is one of its masters. 


ALFRED OLLIVANT: THE AUTHOR AND THE MAN.* 


By J. P. Colli xs. 


O F the writing of books there is this to add to what 
Solomon said, that it may waken the soul in a 
stricken man, and make him articulate for the enter- 
tainment or the edification of his kind. One thinks of 
Schubert betaking himself to composition after he had 
worked his hands into semi-paralysis ; and George du 
Maurier because he found his eyesight failing. These 
arc random instances of many where nature justifies 
herself against the evidence, and individual courage 
finds sustaining herbs, you may say, growing on the 
cliff-edge of misery. Some of us have long made a 
favourite of a better example still, perhaps, of resource- 
fulness in unusual adversity, and his name is Alfred 


Two ^en." A Novel. 7s. net.— “ The Next Step.** l 
Essa> . Qo. 6d. net.— And Other Tales. By Alfred Ollivai 
Author ol “ Owd Bob.*’ (Allen & Unwin.) 


Ollivant. I have never met him, nor do I share a 
friend with him so far as I am aware. But to me he 
ranks among the noble army of martyrs who have 
waged a better fight than most of us who labour under 
no disadvantage. And if we honour Job for a passive 
resistance, there should be nothing wanting in our 
homage to men who, by facing calamity with resolution, 
have contrived, as Blake said, to ” build a heaven in 
hell’s despair.” 

Now that we seem committed to biography, a few 
particulars may serve. Mr. Ollivant, the son of a colonel 
in the Royal Horse Artillery, has ancestral links with 
poetry and learning away back to the laureate of 
” The Faerie Queene.” One of his grandsires, a Bishop 
of Llandaff, figured in the great Colenso controversy, 
and helped to burn in Convocation that thorny volume. 
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” Essays and Reviews." The other was Dr. Blunt who 
wrote the once-famous treatise on " Miracles," and if 
he had persuaded Macready to accept a play of 
his, instead of merely annotating it, he would have 
achieved a miracle of his own. There must be some- 
thing, though, in an embryo theologian who gets so 
near the footlights and then makes Cambridge console 
him with a St. Margaret’s Professorship of Divinity. 
It may not make one think the better of Church or 
Stage, but it argues philosophic balance in the stock ; 
so perhaps it is here, and not in the incendiary bishop, 
that we may find antecedent warrant for our theme. 



Alfred Ollivant, 
1891 


went through " the Shop ” at Woolwich, and got his 
commission in the Royal Artillery along with notable 
honours — Senior Gunnery, the Toombe Scholarship, and 
the Riding Prize. Then came the touch of tragedy that 
Macready had sought in vain, and army ambitions 
vanished in thin air. 

A severe fall from a horse landed our subaltern into 
the hands of the surgeons for the next fourteen years, 
and by the time Mr. William Treves and the late Sir 
Victor Horsley set him up again that commission had 
become an old and bitter memory. A prisoner for 
years on the flat of his back might well have voted 
himself to the social scrap-heap, but there were precious 
faculties burning for use. When at length he found 
himself on his feet again, it was to face the world in 
the character of an accepted author, with a couple of 
highly original books to his name and a third in the 
offing. How many schemes must have floated in and 
out through that sick-room window is one of those 
questions where, as old Sir Thomas Browne says, we 



Alfred Ollivant, 
1897. 


may hazard a wide solution. One day the patient had 
been reading R. L. S., and the Pastoral in " Memories 
and Portraits " set his mind off at a tangent. So there 
grew into being that famous quartet, James Moore and 
his grey dog Kenmuir, Adam McAdam and his shaggy 
other self, Black Wull. Tii the duel between these 
men there is no comparison, for the stunted misan- 
thrope, McAdam, outweighs his neighbour in intensity 
and grip. James Moore is simply a type of magnanimity, 
like a speaking shadow out of some old morality play ; 
but the widowed hermit with the idolatrous belief in a 
hound that plays him false, is passionately real in every 
snarl. Like Shylock and Milton's Satan, Adam is so 
far supreme from the dramatic standpoint that you 
forget the moral claim of his antagonist. But there is 
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no such conflict of planes in 
the case of the two dogs. 

Black Wull is a midnight 
marauder, a sheep-slayer of 
the stealthy type ; and it 
takes a book to track him 
down, helped by one of the 
greatest dogs ever conceived 
by Dr. John Brown or any- 
body else. 

Need it be said that the 
name of the book is “ Owd 
Bob ? It made a modest 
and discouraging entry (i8()8), 
but the world ha^ long since 
taken the great bushy, sad- 
eyed, silver-coated hero to 
its heart and will not let go. 

Over half a million copies 
have been sold, apart from 
the recent cheap edition, 
and still the book grows in 
fame. The Spcchitor, which 
dismissed it in a contemptuous 
line or two, has mentioned 
it over and over again whh 
respect since then ; and as 
good company breeds kindly 
manners, who knows but some day it will own its 
mistake ? At the worst, this w’as only representative 
of the stolid British public, after all. Those who 
recall the novers arrival will remember how it 
fought its way slowly, month by month. Not 
until Nelsons gave it a sixpenny edition, ten years 
after its birth, did Owd Bob’* begin to forge ahead. 
It w^as America that really discovered Mr. Ollivant, 
as it did George Meredith ; and Dr. Lyon Phelps, of 
Yale, wrote years ago that he had only met one English- 
man who ever heard of the book. That Englishman ” 
was Sir James Barrie, and the doctor’s remark is artless 
enough to be Irish, so the circle is complete. A story 
so familiar by this time needs no summary ; it is simply 
an epic of fierce emulation in a region where a man’s 
dog is more to him than his 
very soul. Nothing petty or 
artificial can live in such 
an atmosphere, and the 
gamut of emotion in “ Owd 
Bob” rings true throughout. 

Somew’here the author mixes 
Achilles up with Ajax, and 
stumbles upon ” wot ” when 
bn means ” wist.” But his 
prose beats with a compelling 
power ; if the dialect is 
serrated, it cuts through 
every obstacle ; and as for 
the picturing of mood and 
landscape and storm, it 
shows a master’s touch. 

Nobody but a dog-lover 
need tackle Owd Bob ” — 
or ” Bob Son of Battle,” as 
tlie American title goes — 


and the same holds good of 
the novel that followed. 
After allf the man who has 
no heart for dogs is not 
likely to thrill at the touch 
of any romance ever penned. 
” Danny ” first made its bow 
— or bark, whichever you 
like — in the Monthly Review. 
After a brief appearance in 
covers (1903) it went out of 
print, and since, like the 
artist that he is, the author 
remodelled it, the book has 
gained enormously. In 
structure it remains a 
vendetta against a Dandie 
Dinmont, with a dead 
mistress as a kind of angel 
guardian hovering round him, 
and a pair of tough old 
retainers as a group of 
seconds at his back. But the 
workmanship reveals a great 
advance in the handling of 
humans, and if a n y one 
desires to see a feudal laird 
quelling a maudlin witch into 
shivering sobriety, he wall find it in Chapter XXL It 
reads as if Meg Merrilees were haled before a 
humanised Weir of Hermiston, and neither the great 
Sir Walter nor Robert the Romancer might disavow the 
authorship. ” Danny,” as a dog, deserves what the old 
gamekeeper said to the author of “Rab”— "he just 
never can get enough o’ fechtin.’ ” But like his elder 
brother, the grey dog of Kenmiiir, he is lightei and gentle- 
man as well. Can our dogs alw^ays say th(! same of us ? 

Irony runs through much of our author’s work, like 
a steadying undertone, but it proceeds from an exigent 
optimism without a trace of misanthropy. In that 
wholesome vein he has wTitten book after book. Better 
than ” Redcoat Captain,” published in the year of his 
recovery, is "The Gentleman” (1908), in so far as it 

expresses the joy of resuming 
active life. A novel of strife, 
it contains a magnificent sea- 
fight, and it celebrates the 
author’s passion for his native 
Sussex and the downs. “ The 
Taming of Jolax Blunt” 
(1911) needs re-writing, and 
bids fair to emerge as 
"Danny” has done, better 
and sounder for the process. 
Then came a phase which 
showed convincingly that the 
author’s humanism was active 
and not merely a sentimental 
hobby. The Webbs’ minority 
report caught Mr. Ollivant 
in a sympathetic hour, and 
confirmed him as a sober- 
going collectivist. After a 
trip to India he settled for a 
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time among the dockyards 
and tan-pits of Bermondsey 
in charge of a care 
committee ; this terrR was 
followed b y sojourns i n 
Fulham and Hammersmith 
for the sake of work upon 
adult schools, working-men's 
clubs, and the crusade 
against unemployment. He 
wrote “ The Royal Road " 

(1912), a novel which 
champions a Cockney 
labourer cast among the 
* river edge tanneries, a n d 
rounds off a chequered 
career by means of a 
moving reconciliation with the universal scheme of 
things. A monodrama of everyday heroism below the 
poverty line, it veils a mighty benevolence under the 
rags of realism ; and some who know the East End 
through and through have classed it as the most under- 
standing study ever written upon the lives of London's 
masses. You will find this strenuous crusader phase 
set out in certain fugitive pamphlets of Mr. Ollivant's 
which have been too soon forgotten, but best of all, 
perhaps, in “ The X^'xt Step." This new essay on 
reconstruction comes from a man who fought liard for 
peace before the war, and strove for the x-\llies when the 
war was on. It insists that the policing of the world 
is a nobler and more effectual means of righting things 
than any resort to war. Some of us may harbour prac- 
tical doubts, and prefer to keep our powder dry, but 
we cannot resist the cogency of this plea for sober 
wisdom and restraint in the ruling of the commonwealth 
of nations. 

Marriage and fatherhood had come by this time to a 
man who had earned, if any man did ever, his full 
arrears of happiness. With the outbreak of war came 
an invitation to America to help in dramatising his first 
book, and he wrote for the Transcript and the Atlantic 
Monthly a series of articles and stories describing England 
and Europe under the cloud, which did sterling work 
in educating the W’esc to the pilch of duty and action. 
But the soul soon wore the body down again. Volun- 
teering and hard work shattered him physically, and 


Mr. Ollivant went back to 
his "mattress grave." 
There he has been a 
prisoner ever since. 
Happily he had proved 
that nothing could break 
his spirit. In "Boy 
W’oodburn " (1918) he has 
returned to the full-bosomed 
bounty of the downlands, 
and he has now improved 
on all he ever wrote, by his 
new novel, " Two Men." 
Reviewers will probably say 
that l^uth is another Tess, 
crowned with a happy 
ending ; but they will find it 
hard to name any parallel to the third of the Caspars, 
a great-hearted man of the soil who disdains success, 
and wins upon the read(T by a splendid manliness. 
Except for a couple* of army chapters in India, the story 
lives and moves and has its being between the weald of 
Sussex and the sea, and it translates the "dim blue 
goodness" of it all into natural character and speech 
and action. 

Mr. Ollivant's books, especially this last one, are the 
treble distillation of a great soul tried in the fires of 
patience, but I doubt if the reader has ever learned as 
much from any of his writings. Now that they have 
entered on what is practically a collected and complete 
edition, with the benefit of ripe revision, he looks like 
coming by his own wherever a deep and broad humanity 
finds a voice in sound English, and a hearing among 
discerning men. Many critics of eminence will now 
proceed to discover him who have somehow ignored 
him hitherto, but their pu'aisc.* will be little w^orth if 
they fail to add that he has done what only the 
greatest have done in literature. The ai)peal of his 
life is surely as vivid as anything he has ever 
written, yet he has scorned to ring himself into 
fame by jangling a sickroom bell. That is the worst 
and th(, commonest kind of pathetic fallacy. He has 
left his blackest thoughts in the inkpot, in order 
to give the world his best. And reticence is so 
scarce a virtue nowadays that it seems to me the 
point should not be lost. 



Alfred Ollivant. 

From a photuKraph takei iii December, 1919. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

FEBRUARY, 1920. 

Answers to these competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should 

be forwarded not later than the i^h of the month to 

"The Prize Page,” The Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square, E.C.4. 

Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions 11 ., IV. and V. arc the same each month, and that 
for the next two months the first prize will be for th.’ best original lyric. 

Special Notice. — Competitors must please keep copies of their verses ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


I.— A Prize of One Guinea is offered for the best 
original lyric. 

II.— A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to any 
review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of The Bookman. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 


Ill— A Prize of Three New Books will be given for 
the best suggestion of a new name to bo given to 
the modern domestic servant. 

IV . — K Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best 
review, in not more than one hundred words 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Pub- 
lishers at head of review. 
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V. — A copy of The Bookman will be sent free for 

twelve months to the sender of the best sug- 
gestion for The Bookman Competitions. The 
Editor reserves the right to use any suggestion 
■Submitted. 

RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
JANUARY. 

I. — ^Thc Prize of One Guinea for the best original 
lyric is awarded to Geoffrey Dearmer, of Depot 
Barracks, York, for the following : 

THE DRUNKARD. 

Within me burned the Mastcr-I^oet’s flame 
Of all Life’s purpose conscious nor apart. 

And Beauty like a bride awaited came 
And lived within my heart. 

I knew all joy and knowledge, every word 
I joined to word in love, and every hour 
Taught me to love and treasure every bird 
And beast, and fearless flower. 

Worthy of light my limbs, and mine the joy 
Of wrestlers oiled, wary of eye and hand. 

And limbs of rhythmic splendour, as a boy 
In scudding foam and sand 

Surf-marbled, and soft efler\'cscing seas, 

And pools grow’n suddenly deep 'neath skies of wine. 
Most blessed joys most felt, Ali ! joys were these 
Most felt, and most divine ! 

Then slowly and too slow for shame, a lust 
Like syrens lured me where the ways are cold. 

Cold as hard eyes and masks of rouge and rust 
And bodies bought for gold. 

Slowly the splendours faded, slowly passed 
The long, long w'ondcr and awoken might 
Of Song, the gift of God, until at last 
My life was void of light. 

And now I stagger down, and down, and down, 

In awful solitude and stilling air ; 

To me the lamps are lightlcss, and the towm 
Is silent everywhere. 

Still in the mart of book.s 1 scrutinise 
My work enthralled, line on triumphant lino, 

1 stand beside and watch the glowing eyes 
That never glance at mine. 

Unrecognised, alone, 1 watch and liear 
My name from eager mouth to mouth, and I 
Start sobered if men swerve from me and sneer 
And staring, pass me by. 

Live 1 no longer. Master, shall the sneer 
And shrug of little men rob me of this ? 

Have I not wTung from hardened eyes, a tear, 

From hardened lips, a kiss ? 

Surely my soul, however dark my fate, 
tHas been the seed-bed of thy spoken word. 

In others dumb, in mo articulate, 

My Master, anti my I.ord ? 

We also select for printing : 

A FLIGHT OF BIRDS. 

If there should come a flock of birds 
i '^ing at dusk your garden through, 
iVith wings of fire and silver wings — 

Be sure they are my thoughts of you. 


And they shall crown you with the touch 
Of kisses spent upon your hair, 

And the soft rapture of their wings 
Shall beat like music on^the air. 

For those with feathers made of gold 
Are all my songs about your face, 

And he with sapphire wings is one 
Swift thought upon your body’s grace — 

Yet are they wild and wandering birds 
That have no sure abiding-place. 

(But if there should be one or two 
Whose wings are silver tipped with blue — 

Ah, call them home against your heart. 

Because they are my prayers of you.) 

(Rachel Bates, " The Orchard,” Victoria Road, Great 
Crosby, near Liverpool.) 

THE ONES THAT ARE NOT NEAR. 

In Lovers' Lane, when stars are few and clear. 

Just round the sudden corners where I tread, 

I hear 

The voices of the ones that are not near — 

The voices of the dead. 

Quite low I seem to hear them whispering. 

And by the gate, the blackbirds’ favouied spot. 
They sing. . . . 

And when I halt, they cease — as listening 
For news that I bring not. 

And when my footfall sounds again, they seem 
With sighs to trouble the dark trees around ; 

Nor dream. 

And though I listen hereafter, only the stream 
Tells night where song is found. 

(CjTil G. Taylor, 35, Castle Street, Edinburgh.) 

We also select for special commendation the lyrics 
sent by : L. N. (London, S.W.), Barbara E. Todd (Don- 
caster), George Fletcher (jarrow-on-Tyne), May Herschel 
Clarke (Woolwich), Helen K. \\'atts (Brighton), H. L. 
Groom (Palmer’s Green), Gertrude Gleeson (Leyton), 
Margaret Douglas (Scarborough), Ada M. Hudson (High- 
gate), Doris Amyl bbotson (Newport,I.O.W.), Rev. Edwin 
C. Lansdown (Eastbourne), Lucy Malleson (London, 
W.), J. A. Bellchambcrs (London, N.), John R. Double- 
day (Streatham), Freda Isobel Noble (London, E.), L. M. 
Priest (Norwich), Herbert Elvin (Westcliff-on-Sea), Wil- 
fred W. Kershaw (Southport), Ruth Underwood (Ealing), 
Lilian Holmes (Faversham), F. O. Call (Lcnnoxville, 
Canada), Evelina Ida San Garde (Accrington), Margaret 
K. McEvoy (Cricklewood), Cyril Bertram ; Nancy Pollock 
(Glasgow), Violet Walker (Whitehaven), Geoffrey H. 
Wells (Cardiff), Margaret Brown (Caine), A. Violet Gandy 
(Bath), Marguerites. Goode (West Croydon), "Sinbad” 
(Scarborough), Winifred Tasker (Llandudno), Ivan Adair 
(Dublin), Beatrice Skilton (Forest Gate), Lettic Cole 
(Pontrilas), Winifred Watson (Ilfracombe), Doris Berk- 
hout (Sandown), R. K. Mundy (Bournemouth), A. E. ; 
Ruth Bevan (Bude), Mrs. Charles Kirk (South 
Kensington). 

IL— The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best quota- 
tion is awarded to Winifred Watson, of 10, 
Springfield Road, Ilfracombe, for the following : 

THE PEACE IN THE MAKING. By H. Wilson Harris. 
(Swarthmore Press.) 

" Father heard the children scream. 

Went and took them to the stream. 

Saying, as he drowned the third, 

' Children should be seen, not heard.’ " 

Harry Graham, Ruthless Rhymes for Heartless Homes, 
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We also select for printing : 

LESSONS IN VERSE CRAFT. By S. Gertrude Ford. 

• (Daniel.) 

“ I'll teach you hRw to sing a clearer carol." 

Charles Kingsley, A Farewell. 

(H. W. Barnsdalc, 23, West Parade, Lincoln.) 

THE MAN'S STORY. By H. B. Somerville. 
(Hutchinson.) 

" My dear, I was the lirsl who canu* away." 

Byron, Don Juan, Caniu Stanza i-|i. 

(Ernest A. Fuller, 10, The Circus, Greenwicli, S.E.io.) 

THE SUBSTANCE OF A DREAM. }\y F. \V. Bain. 
(Methuen.) 

^ " Porridge and apples. 

Mince, muffins and mutton, 

Jam, junket, jumbles." 

Walter dl la Mare, Peacock Pte. 

(Minna Browning, Strathcona, St. Jc liri’s, Cheltenham.) 

A WOMAN ALONE. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 

" Where art tliou, Adam ? " 

AIiltoiN, Paradise Lost, Look X. 

(Miss Blackett, 9, Florence Terrao', Falmouth.) 

AN ENGTTSH COITRSE FOl^ SCHOOLS. 

By S. P. B Mais. (Grant Richards.) 

" Halt a pound of twopenny rice. 

Half a jioiind of treacle." 

Old Rhvmc. 

(Rev. Edwin C. Lansdown, j/,. llaitfiold Road, East- 
bourne.) 

LIFE. LAID BAKE. {Title of a IG^view ) 

" Wliat makes all dnetniK's plain and cleai ^ 

About two liundrcd pounds a year. 

And tliat which was proved true before 
Prove false again ^ Iwo huiKlrctl more ” 

J-Slttler, Jliidihras. 

(Irene Laloudo, 14, hoie.'ter Road, Bath.) 

III. — ^I'he Prize of Three New Books for the best 

answer to the question : If you had Aladdin's 
Lamp what is the lirst wish you would gratify ? 
is awarded to Miss K. Lewis, of Elmsdah^ 
High Oakham Road, Manslield, Notts, for the 
following : 

Should Aladdin’s wonderful lamp come into my hands, 
my first command to the Genii would be, not the building 
of a palace for a king's daughter, but the erection, all over 
this land, of thousands of houses, lit to be the dw’ellingh 
of the men who gave us Peace. Of all sJiapcs, sizes and 
colours, they should spring out of the brown earth like 
mushrooms, in a single night ; dream hou-ses, come true ; 
each one awaiting its rightful owner, ready to inii)rison 
for him all the happy hours, to become that dearest spot 
in the world — “ Home.” 

This Competition has brought an unusually large num- 
ber of replies, and it is significant that the most popular 
wish is for vast quantities of houses ; other common 
wishes are for universal happiness ; to end all labour 
unrest ; and the favourite personal wish is to be a suc- 
cessful writer. We specially commmid the replic's by 
Daisy Underwood (Ealing), Rev. G. Bradley Jones 
(Bournemouth), Margaret Fountain (Huntingdon), Mrs. 
Guy Branson (Birmingham), E. W. (Dublin), George 
Barnett (Forest Hill), H. Dalton Vasey (London, E.), 
Mary J. Machar (Castle Eden), Alfred J. (Cardiff), 
S. Anderson (Manchester), Ruth Bevan (Bude), Gwen- 
dolen Leijonhufvud (Bournemouth). 

IV. — The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best review 

is awarded to M. K. Boothby, of 105, Scalby 
Road, Scarborough, for the following: 


STAR OF INDIA. By Alice Perrin. (Cassell.) 

In “ Star of India ” we are introduced to the heroine, 
Stella, as an inexperienced girl surrounded by an atmo- 
sphere of early- VTctorian ” stuffiness.” The call of the 
East is 111 her blood, and early in the narrative she is 
released from lier life of boredom by marriage with a 
certain Colonel Crayfield, many years her senior. Later, 
in India, when Stella falls in love with another and younger 
man, complications arise. The author is thoroughly 
familiar with life in a remote station ; she has no social 
or moral axe to grind, and the book is readable throughout 
having the adv^antage of a not unnaturally happy ending. 

We also select for printing : 

THE CLANKING OF CHAINS. By B. MacNamara. 
(Maunscl.) 

A picture of Irish political life from pre-war days to the 
present as rellecled in a Midland village. The central 
figure is an humble shop-assistant sincerely believing in the 
traditional nationalism of Ins forbears — his sufferings at the 
hands of the mere politicians is the theme. The novel is 
a strong one but rather as the study of a pool than of the 
flowing river of a country 's life, nor are we convinced there 
is anywhere a village with only one just man and so much 
petty villainy. Surely the most stagnant waters will 
rellcct some beauty if only that of the ever-changing 
skies. 

(Francis J. Kelly, 16, St. Joseph's Avenue, Drumcondra, 
Dublin.) 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN : THE ITiACTlCAL MYSTIC. 

By E'rancis Grierson. (John Lane.) 

To the dominant part wliich religious mysticism played 
in the life ot America's greatest statesman this slim volume 
IS devoted. It is the work of an enthusiast who possesses 
the ability to transmit his enthusiasm to the reader, and 
draw him almost unconsciously towards the man who has 
been llic subject of so much controversy — the man who 
.saved America almost in spite of herself. It is a fascinating 
little book and gives a brief but clear insight into the 
principles and ideas which governed the life and work of 
Lincoln. 

(Ethel Mulvany, 21, Drury Street, Dublin.) 

A MUSE AT SEA. By E. Hilton Young. 

(Sidgwick A Jackson.) 

To the short, but earnest, roll of seamen- poets led by 
Admiral Hopwood, *' Etienne,” and a few others, we must 
now add the name of Mr. Young, whose work earns for 
linn his 11 idle. His sea-pictures are limned with a fine 
, sense of poetry, but fail to convey always the vastiiess of 
tlie water-wastes with which they deal. There is no flaw 
111 his seamanship and his knowledge of sea-lore alone 
would make his poetry worth while. The rugged and 
stalwart simplicity of liis emotions greatly add to the 
solemn grandeur of many of his themes. 

(W. Curran Reedy, 109, Hampton Road, Forest Gate, 

Essex.) 

Wc specially commend the reviews by Gordon Fletcher 
(Erdington), Angela C'avc (Boscombe), Florence G. Fidler 
(London, W\), Eileen M. Bradbury (Sheffield), Jessie 
Jackson (Beverley), Mrs. Beatrice Main waring (Whit- 
more), B. Noel Saxelby (Manchester), Mrs. Sybilla 
Kirkland Vesey (Glenfarg), A. O. S. (Liverpool), J. A. 
Jenkins (Liverpool), W. Swayne Little (Dublin), K. E. 
Douglas (Milford), Mrs. Maude R. Flceson (Manchester), 
F. Webster (Walworth), Margaret Douglas (Scarborough), 
Lilias Close (Cookstown), V. K. Horner (Wymondham), 
Geoffrey Mead (London, W.C.), “ Buxtona " (Buxton), 
A.F. Pearson (Halifax), “ Lavender Resarf " (London, W.), 
M. Twitchett (Sunderland), Albert Munn (Resolven), 
Eve Casey (London, W.C.), C. C. Underwood (Ealing). 

V.— The Prize of One Year's subscription to The 
Bookman is awarded to Maud Montagu Bruce, 
Airth, Sunningdale^ Berks. 
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PATRICK MACGILL, ‘^THE NAVVY POET.” 

B Y D A V I D H O D G E . 


I N a sense it is unfortunate that Patrick MacGill 
should still have attached to him the label “the 
navvy poet,” for he has progressed far on the literary 
highway since the days when his writings were regarded 
as remarkable in themselves but mort' so on account 
of the fact that they were th(‘ work of a self-taught 
Irish stri])ling who had left his iiati\'e Donegal to work 
as a navvy in Scotland. In another sense the retention 
of the label is fitting, because he was among the first 
to make vocal that little 
understood clash — the T r i s h 
naveic's — who toil unregarded 
at our railways, docks and 
roads, and at tlie beginning of 
his writing career it was in 
verse that he did this service to 
his colleagues of the pick and 
shovel. Tliat was only ten or 
twelve years ago, when 
MacGill was working as a 
member of a repair gang on 
t h e C'aledonian Kail w a y 
between Greenock and \\’emyss 
Bay. At that time — wit h 
characteristic enterprise — h e 
resorted to the methods of the 
early poets and did his own 
distribution, leaving his little 
“ Gleanings from a Navvy’? 

Scrapbook” at back doors one 
evening and calling back later 
in the w^eek for sixpence if the 
book had hap)pened to meet 
some one w’ho washed to buy it. 

A bright-eyed lad with black 
curly hair and a melodious and sympathetic' voic e, 
his personality excited almost as much interest as his 
writings, and to this day— wiien he aj^proaches his 
thirtieth year and has to his credit a long list of books 
in prose and verse and an establish(‘d reputation among 
contemporarj^ poets and novelists — public curiosity 
remains keen as to lunv a youth with little or no educa- 
tional advantages, and wath all the disad\’antages that 
a navvy’s life may be expected to place in the w’ay of 
literary development, succeeded in achieving his present 
eminence. It may be said that greater waiters were 
more severely handicapped by their early environment 
and early life, and the cases ol Dickens and Burns may 
be cited. The boy Dickens had disabilities almost as 
serious as those of MacGill, but Burns had not, thanks 
to his father, from whom he received a sound education 
and every encouragement to study. 

Naturally, many myths surround MacGill’s beginnings. 
It is told, for instance, ‘ without truth, that he first 
took to writing verse through having picked from the 
permanent way on which he was at work in the Glasgow 
neighbourhood, “ Barrack-Room Ballads,” dropped from 
a passing train. More accurate is the tale that MacGill 
was int .Tested in a poem on a margarine- wrapper at 


Kinlochlevcn, and that, moved to emulation by what 
he had read, he wrote some lines which he sent to a 
Glasgow^ evening newspaper, which not only printed 
them but paid for them. Facts are that he was born 
at Glenties, County Donegal, of poor peasant parents, 
attended the national school of his village, but left 
at the age of ten and went, wdien twelve, to w’ork as a 
labourer in the Irish Midlands. Later he w'orked in 
Scotland as a railwTiy platelayer and as navvy at the 

great waterworks at Kin-* 
loc'hleven, from which he 
returned to the railway. All 
the time he had been 
endeavouring to e d u c at e 
himself. He joined circulating 
libraries, and studied in 
particular Montaigne, ('arlyle, 
\hctor Hugo, Bret Harte and 
Rudyard Kipling. The second- 
hand bookshops of the cities 
knew him well, but at thes(’ 
establishments ho had to go 
cautiously, the booksellers ofti*n 
insisting that he must purchase 
books he had fingered, so grimy 
weie his navvy hands. To a 
London newspaper he sent an 
article on nav\'y life. “ J*ost 
that man his railway fare, and 
bring him south,” said the 
editor, much impressed by the 
contribution. MacGill duly 
}>resented himself in Fleet 
Street, where the corduroys 
of the raw -green navvy were 
at once supersi‘d(*d by less unconviaitional Fleet 
Street attire, and he was instructed to WTite half a 
column on the late^t fashions 111 men’s neckties and 
socks. He tried to do so, but failed —which is not 
surprising, the task to w'hich he was put being just as 
easj’ for him as the writing of an essay on bimetallism 
or George Meredith would be to a Sandwnch Islander. 
Ma('Gill was not a LTect Street success : not even* an 
Irish Barrie can j^icture him as a disciple of Rob Angus 
and Noble Simms. Later, he was taken in hand by 
('anon Dalton, through whose influence the young 
Irishman got congenial work among the manuscripts 
at Windsor Castle, where he might have been to this 
day if his novels had not encouraged him to devote 
himself exclusively to letters. In August, 1914, he 
joined the Army, and as a private in the London Irish 
he fought till w'ounded at Loos and invalided out. He 
had many offers of a commission, but he preferred to 
remain in the ranks, where he felt that he could best 
study the fighting man. Returning to England, he 
was employed in the \\’ar Office Propaganda Depart- 
ment, where written work had to be turned out 
whether the spirit moved him or not. The effect 
was not wholly beneficial ; but he has now 
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roniplotHy returned to liinisolf, as witness his new 
novel, “ .Miiureen.’' 

AIac(iill lias wTitten many noteworthy works — all 
higldy chargt'd w’ith the influcMice of a masterful person- 
ality -but his most important books remain “ Children 
of the I)(*ad End ” iind “ The Rat Pit.*’ Each is auto- 
biographical to a large extent, and it is in describing 
w’hat lie has actually seen and felt that ^MacCiill — like 
the majority of authors — is at his best. ^Vith imagin- 
ation h(‘ is not aKvays--even in his verse — comjiletely 
successful, and it is the (’asiest thing in the w'orld to 
detennine wdiich parts of his liooks are based on actual 
experience and whudi on lieai^ay or invention. Realism 
is the key-note of “Children of thi* Dead End’' and 
“The Rat Pit” — which an; indeed one b(K)k, both 
telling the story of Dermod Flynn and Norah Ryan, 
who come from Ireland as mere children to take ])art 
in the arduous and iniserably-jiaid w’ork of jiotato- 
digging in Scotland. Mac(iill writes with first-hand 
knowledge of this wTirk, but the apiialling particulars 
ho gives as to how the workers live and are housed 
have been challenged. He describes the sleeping 
quarters of the decent Irish folk as “ an evil-smelling 
byre, the roof of which was covered with cobwebs, the 
floi f with dung. On both sides of the sink, w^hich ran 
up the middle, w’as a row of stalls, each stall containing 
two iron stanchions to wdiich I'hains for tying cattle were 
fixed.” A Government report giv^s even a more foetid 
description of such accommodation as w’as provided for 
these Irish toilers whthin recent years. But still more 
amazing to the uninformed must appear MacGill' s 
accounts of Glasgow’s underworld. It is an underworld 
of which even an overwhelming majority of the citizens 
of that city had no knowledge , but it existed, and there 
is no reason to believe that it docs not exist to-day. 
The back “ lands ” are still there, the barefooted harlots. 


the squalid public-houses, the dust-heap pickers, the 
doss-houses, the sw’eating, and the clmrches that have 
as neighbours dens of iniquity and vice. Regarding all 
these wc arc not spared in the pages of MacGill. It is 
w'ith Zolacsque vigour and relentlcssness that he tells 
of these and of the making of the great aluminium 
w^orks at Kinlochleven, an undertaking that drew navvies 
from all parts of Britain and In'land to form a com- 
munity that w’ould not have seemed incongruous at 
Ballarat or the Klondyki; in their early days. At 
Kinlochleven, MacGill worked, and wTote, and fought. 
His descri})tic)ns of lights are lyrics of the ring — not 
the ring as we have it in London to-day, but the ring 
of the olden times when men fought with bare fists 
for the sj)ort of tlui thing and not for pots of gold. While 
Kinlochleven w^as in the making, the outside public had 
no knowledge of the mighty work in progress, and 
they would have remained ignorant as to what the 
making of it meant had not the rough, lighting, card- 
playing, blaspheming navvies had among them the 
author of “Children of the Dead End.” There were 
no women at Kinlochleven. The author writes : “ Since 
1 came to Kinlochleven 1 liad not looked on a woman, 
and the thoughts of w^omankind liad almost gone from 
my mind, ^^'ith the rest of th(‘ num it w^as the same. 
The sexual instinct w^as almost dead within them. 
W’onien ware men^ly dreams of long ago.” At another 
point he describes navvies as a class of men w'ho arc 
remarkably pure. No w^omen hang about their lodging- 
houses, and they do not go in quest of women. . . . 

“ (hildrciii of the Dead End” and “The Rat Pit” 
are (dclu‘d wuth a very sure hand, and superfluous 
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lines are rare. Pictures 
abound. This, for instance, 
of Kinlochleven : 

*' The winter was at hand. 

When the night drew near 
a gieat weariness came over 
- the face of the sun as it 
sank down behind the hills 
which had seen a million 
sunsets. ... A stiangc 
silence settled on the lonely 
places. Nature waited 
breathless on the threshold 
of some great event, holding 
her hundred winds sus- 
pended in a fragile leash. 

The heather - bells hung 
motionless on their stems, 
the torrents dropped 
silently as smoke from the 
scarred edges of the desolate 
ravines, but in this silence 
there lay a menace ; in its 
supreme poise was its threat of coming danger. The 
crash of our hammers was an outrage, and the exploding 
dynamite a sacrilege against tired nature. ” 

As a poet MacGill has an easy command of rhythm 
as well as a true poetic sense, and it is as a poet that 
some of his admirers and ablest critic s consider that he 
will leave his most enduring mark. Ten years ago he 
suffered from his label : in their surprise that a navv\’ 
could write verse, the critics were apt to omit to apply 
their customary standards. Still, nascent genius was 
detected ; and as time went on MacCiill produced 
verse that, the critics saw, was good, even when judged 
by standards that were high. It is said that he copied 
Kipling. Of course he did — w^ho among our youthful 
poets of twelve years ago did not ? He copied Kipling, 
but the MacGill element in the copies was the stronger 
and the more intimate, as in Padding It To Balla- 
chulish : 

“ Jackson has need of navvies, navvies who understand 
The graft of the offside reaches, to labour where God 
has banned, 

Men of the sign of the mole.skin who swear by the soul- 
less pit, 

Men who are eager for money and ready in spending it ; 
Bluchers and velvet w'aistcoats, and kneestraps below 
the knees — 

The great uinvashed of the model — Jackson has need 
of these ! ” 


In contrast, there are his 
sad lines about his beloved 
Ireland, among them : 

Ihn going back to Glenties 
when the harvest 
fields arc brown. 

And the autumn sunset 
lingers on my little 
Irish town ; 

When the gossamer is 
shining where the 
moorland blossoms 
blow, 

ril take the road across 
the hills I tramped so 
long ago — 

Tis far 1 am beyond the 
.seas, but yearning 
voices call, 

‘ Will you not come 
back to Glenties and 
your w^ave- washed 
Honcgal ? * " 

War gave MaiCjill inspiration for much of his most 
moving verse, including " La Bassee Koad,'* “ Marching,^* 
"‘After Loos,"' “ A.D. Kjib/* and "Death and the 
Fairies." 

‘"Maureen" has Ireland for scene; and just now, 
of all times, it is a book fu Englishmen to read, for 
it shows peasant Ireland as an Irishman sees it to-day, 
with British troops in oc'cupation and Sinn Fein in 
the ascendant among the political parties. MacGill 
takes no political side ; but his heroine says : " Ireland 
hasn’t her rights. They were taken from her hundreds 
of years ago by England, and ever since that time she 
has been crushed down" — and one imagines that the 
sentiment would not be disclaimed by the author. 
He ii> anti-clerical, thougli he portrays many a noble 
priest . and his aU'ectioii for his native land docs not 
lead him to paint his compatriots, men or women, as 
saints. 

Settled now in Hendon, with Glasgow’s slums and 
railways and the bla^tillgs and tights of Kinlochleven 
only a vivid memory', .MacGill is the centre of a literary 
household. His wife also is a novelist. She writes 
with grace and understanding of y'outh, and that 
she has the genuine qualities of a story-teller is 
exemplilied by her latest work, " Whom God Hath 
Chosen." 



Photo hy J-ouishant & Mr. and Mrs. Patrick MacGill. 
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A SEER AT WORK.* 

Admirers of Mr. Benchara Branford maintain that 
hia “ Janus and Vesta " (1916) contains between fifty 
and sixty prexiictions, and that of the.se about half have 
beca already verified, while not a single one out of the whole 
has been falsified. His friends tell us that it is nearly' 
a generation ago that as a y^oung man he made a forecast 
of the present w'orld-crisis. Among the more prominent 
of the verified forecasts of the “ Janus ” book are the 
downiall of the Kaiser, the revolution that followed, the 
impossibility of a German naval hegemony, the passing 
of Mohpsiinedan hegemony from Turcoman to Semitic 

* ** A New 'Chapter in the Science of Government." By 

Benchara Bianford. 5s. net. (Chatto & Windus.) 


races, and the big banking combines. It becomes us then 
to walk w'arily in dealing with a writer of this calibre, 
when he passes from the general to the particular and 
expands some of his seminal ideas, as he does in the volume 
before us. 

Mr. Branford is not alone in noting the divided allegiance 
that has been introduced into social life by the spirit 
that underlies syndicalism. We have all observed the 
antagonism that has arisen between the two patriotisms. 
Loyalty is being divided between the claims of the country 
on the one hand and the claims of class or occupation on 
the other. But Mr. Branford does not rest content with 
contemplating the increasing cleavage : he sets about 
finding remedies. We are becoming cosmopolitans by 
the sheer force of circumstances, but the claims of race. 
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country, province, city, parish, cannot be neglected with 
impunity. But why should the two loyalties clash with 
one another ? Cannot they be so directed as to work 
harmoniously toward# the common good ? Each is 
essential to the full and free development of modern 
society. They oppose one another only in the sense in 
which the warp and weft oppose one another : they move 
in different directions, but lead to a result in which each 
has an equal share. With his well-known love of sug- 
gestive symbolism, our seer tells us that the warp of society 
is geographical, while the weft is occupational. His next 
step is to suggest the lines along which the two forces, 
regionalism and occupationalism, may be conducted so as 
to produce the desired result ; and he finds to his hand 
the two Houses of Parliament waiting to be utilised. He 
has the ingenious conception that the House of Lords has 
been in the past the custodian of the interests of the citizens 
& producers, while to the House of Commons fell the part 
of conserving their interests as consumers. The general- 
isation is a daring one, but there is much to be said for 
it. With wrung withers we may be driven to confess that 
at any rate the conception is worth considering, since we 
are in desperate straits to find some intelligible policy to 
meet our present financial difficulties. 

Mr. Branford holds steadily on his course by proposing 
to reconstruct Parliament so that the Upper House shall 
be filled with members chosen on the basis of occupation, 
while the roll of the Lower House shall be filled by mem- 
bers chosen on a geograj)hical basis. Some readers may 
object to the fanciful argument of the gilded chamber 
being the natural home of the guild interests, but to do 
Mr. Branford justice he does not press considerations of 
this kind as real arguments, though his poetic mind cannot 
help noting them. Ilis love of verbal effects is marked, 
and he is fond of such quips as “ a progressive balance and 
a balanced progress.” Ihit whenever he encounters a real 
difficulty he faces it fairly and discards all verbal adorn- 
ments. Thus in liis upper, or occupational chamber, he 
foresees trouble in the conllict between capital and labour. 
Here he seeks reconciliation in the fact that every citizen 
is necessarily both capitalist and labourer, and that both 
interests will be justly treated in a house where employers 
and employed meet on equal terms. 

Out of this difficulty arises the need for a revised con- 
ception of the nature of labour, ddiosc who are worried 
by the rather ridiculous distinction at present drawui 
between producers and non-producers, will rejoice in the 
definition, *' ‘ Produce ’ ii> the result of any useful activity ; 
and any citizen wdio creates ' produce ’ is truly a ‘ labourer.' 

It is by a combination of human, organic and mechanical 
activities that man is able to produce wdiat our author 
calls '* utilities.” 

The ground is thus cleared for the interaction between 
the tw'O houses, each w’orking out the best hues of advance- 
ment for the interests committed to it. By organised 
series of meetings in common session the two houses will 
secure that there shall be that amount of compromise 
that is necessary to promote the reconciliation of sectional 
oppositions in the higher unity of the general well-being. 
It all sounds too good to be true, and critics who like to 
call themselves hard-headed will have sometliing to say 
about Mr. Branford's analogies and trilogies and complex 
inteipretations. But it may fairly be pointed out to them 
that we have here at least a constructiv'e scheme, and one 
based, after all, on the facts of the case. It is not without 
significance that we find the text of the book preceded 
by twenty-seven pages of press extracts embodying repre- 
sentative contemporary polito-economic views. The book 
is eminently fair, and even pessimists should welcome a 
prophet who has proved his capacity, and has faith that 
his present predictions will be justified as those in ” Janus 
and Vesta ” have been so far. The forecasts at the end 
of Chapter XVI. of ** Janus ” remain still to be realised, 
but Mr. Branford has taken the best means of securing 
their fulfilment by the practical guidance he has given 
in the present volume. 

John Adams. 


THE ENGLISH AND AMERICAN MUSE.* 

Every one has praised Mr. John Masefield's latest poem, 
and by an accident the present review bears its tribute 
somewhat tardily to qualities which every lover of poetry 
must eagerly recognise. '‘Reynard the Fox" is the 
record of a day’s hunting from dawn to dusk, rich in clear- 
cut cameos of English life and character. It is impossible 
to avoid the reflection that, in the opening passages, Mr. 
Masefield has had in his mind the Prologue to Chaucer's 
" Canterbury Tales.” The long gallery of British por- 
traiture which he presents could have no other exemplar. 
We start with the old tavern front, and the ostlers busy 
at their work of preparation : 

Rubbing fox-flecks out of stirrups. 

Dumbing buckles of their chirrups 
By the touch of oily feathers." 

Mr. Masefield has the Kipling taste for technicalities : 

" The savour 

Of saddle-paste and polish spirit 
Which put the gleam on flap and tirrit.” 

How many readers, one wonders, could define ” a 
tirrit.” No matter These unfamiliar rhymes lend a zest 
to the picture. 

And then the company begins to arrive, quick with all 
the variety of the country-side, old men and young, matrons 
and maids, with the breeze striking colour out of their 
cheeks, and their eyes full of the morning sunlight. It 
is an easy criticism that the street is overcrowded ; and 
indeed only a few of the figures linger in the memory. 
Still, one can always refer to the text for refreshment. 
And the village gossip adds piquancy to the description : 

" Jane Selbic said to Ellen Tranter, 

‘ A lot on 'cm come doggin' 'ant her ? * 

' A lot on 'em,' said Ellen. * Look, 

'J'licre'm Mr. Gaunt of Water’s Hook. 

They say he ... ' (whispered). ‘ Law I * said Jane. 
Gaunt flung his heel across the mane, 

And blithered from his horse and stamped. 

* Boots tight,’ lie said. ' My feet are cramped.' ” 

By degrees the square fills, and the hunt moves off to 
covert. And then the measure quickens, and the reader 
IS running with the fox : 

" The rooks rose raving to curse him raw. 

He snarled a sneer at their swoop and caw. 

Then on, then on, down a half-])loughcd field 
Where a ship-like jilough drove glitter-koclcd, 

With a bay horse near and a white horse leading. 

And a man saying ‘ Look,' and the red earth bleeding." 

It is a long run, till the victim’s courage begins to yield : 

" And here, as he ran to the huntsman’s yelling, ' 

Tlic fox first fell tliat the pace was telling ; 

His body and lungs seemed all grown old, 

His legs less certain, his heart less bold." 

iSo poet worthy of his sack could let so gallant a fellow 
die before our eyes. Luckily a terrier turns the scent, 
and then another fox is followed and killed after a short 
run. Our hero of the day’s companionship is safe in his lair, 
after perilous straits before familiar earth stopped with 
stakes : 

*' Then the moon came quiet and flooded full 
Light and bc.iuty on clouds like wool, " 

On a feasted fox at rest from hunting. 

In the beechwood grey where the brocks were grunting." 

There arc some 3,000 lines of this fresh, vigorous, open- 
air stuff, and iz says much for the poet’s art that the spirit 
of it never takers for a moment. Whether masters of 
hounds read poetry or not it is difficult to say, but one 
need not hunt with the Pytchlcy to realise the full flavour 
and jolly, human quality of Mr. Masefield's muse. 

*" Reynard the Fox." By John Masefield. 5s.net. (Heine- 
mann.) — Rosalys, and Other Poems." By Gerald Cumber- 
land. 3s. 6d. net. (Grant Richards.) — " General William 
Booth Enters Into Heaven." By Nicholas Vachel Lindsay. 

5s. net. (Chatto & WindusJ 
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Mr. Gerald Cumberland's poetry is of a more cloistered 
type ; it has affinities with the Rliymers’ Club of a quarter 
of a century ago. White bodies, ros}'^ kisses, the liglihs 
of Paris, dalliance and dream — such are the materials 
of his melodious verse. He watches the bathers : 

“ Upturn’d to heaven, a girl 
Floats very near ; 

Twin breasts of glossy pearl 
Make islands here." 

The seasons are a sort of symbolic pageantry of love : 

" She comes with crocus blooms, with daffodils ; 

She stays when lilac floats upon the sight. 

In rose-time she is (lueening it all day, 

And singing in her slumber half the night. 

My arms are ever open for her sakt‘. 

And, taking her, I give myself, and lose 
The summer in a dream of joys, and make 

My night mysterious with the love she breathes." 

There is genuine passion in Mr. Cumberland’s verse; 
his imagery is fervid and copious ; he has vision and 
imagination. The fact that he hunts old trails should not 
detract from the grace of his fancy and the warm energy 
of his expression. 

But what is to be said of Mr. Nicholas Vachel Lindsay ? 
The trails which he hunts arc certainly not old ; they 
are almost distractingly new. He appears under the 
approbation of Mr. Robert Nichols, who reports the praise 
of Mr. W. B. Yeats (“ this poem has an earnest siinjilicity, 
a strange beauty ") and of Mr. John Masefield (" Pie is 
the best American poet"). Testimony, like this, from 
poets of such different methods, would compel attention, 
even if Mr, Lindsay did not compel it for himself. But 
he docs. He has a fine, vigorous, crude music, like the 
clashing of cymbals and the whistling of flutes. Mr. 
Nichols reports that the poet travels America, reciting 
his poems. " ITis head is slightly tilted back, the nostrils 
extended, the eyes closed. During the delivery — which is 
rapid and even, changing in pace, rhythm and volume, but 
never in tone, his arms, especially the hands, gesture 
slightly." 

And the poet himself adds : 

"It is the hope of the wTiter that after two or three 
readings each line will suggest its owm separate touch of 
melody to the reader who has become accustomed to the 
cadences. Let him read what he likes to read, and sing 
what he likes to sing." 

This is rather an exigent programme, and we turn 
with hesitation to the first piece, “ General William 
Booth Enters Into Heaven," wliich is "to be sung to 
the tunc of the ‘ The Blood of the Lamb ' with instru- 
mental accompaniment ' : 

" Booth led boldly with hi.s big brass drum -- 
(Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb 
The Saints smiled graveb and they sanl : ' He’s come ’ 

(Are you w^ashivl in th** blood of the Lamb ?) 

Walking lepers followed, rank on rank. 

Lurching bravoes from the ditches dank. 

Drabs from the alleyways and drug-licnds pale — 

Minds still passion -ridden, soul-jiowers frail — 

Vermin-eaten saints with mouldy breath. 

Unwasiied legions with the wages of Death — 

(Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb " 

This seems strong meat for powerful digestions, and 
realising that its flavour is controlled by the theme, vic 
seek refuge in a gentler atmosphere : 

" Star of rny heart, T follow from afar. 

Sweet Love on high, lead on where shepherds are. 

Where Time i.s not, and only dreamer.s are. 

Star from of old, the Magi-Kmgs are dead 
And 'I foolish Saxon seeks the mangcr-bed. 

O lead me to Jehovah’s child 
Across this dreamland lone and wild. 

Them will I speak this prayer unsaid. 

And kiss his little haloed head — 

* My star and I, we love thee, little child.’ " 

A Closer study suggests that Mr. Vachel Lindsay’s poetry 
is all of this somewhat perfervid order. It glows with a 
sort of undisciplined fervour; it wells up with turgid 


words which catch the fancy ; but, when you come to 
analyse it, the meaning dwindles into a disconcerting 
likeness to Scrooge's bed-post : 

o 

" The genius of the lotou 

Shall heal earth’s too-much fret. 

The rose, in blinding glory, 

Shall waken Asia yet. 

Hail to their loves, yc peoples ! 

Behold, a world-wind blows, 

That aids the ivory lotos 
To wed the red, red rose.” 

Of such fancies many ballads have been wrought in 
many years. But poetry is something more interpretative 
than this. Much American verse, w^e know, is bad ; but 
we can hardly credit Mr. Masefield when he says that this 
is America’s best. 

Arthur Waugh. 


GEORGIAN POETRY. 

This is the day of coteries in literature. Coteries lead 
to log-rolling and log-rolling leads to self-satisfaction, 
smugness and contentment with one’s achievement when 
one has only attained the second-rate. 

Poets seem nowadays to join trade unions of their 
own : they seldom attempt to claim a hearing for them- 
selves as individuals, they only dare to face the public 
in groups and under the protection of their admiring 
fellows. They write poems in praise of each other, and 
hope that the public wdll accept them at their own very 
high valuation. 

It has been " E. M.’s " di.stinctive merit that he has for 
years avoided groups in his excellent series of " Georgian 
Poetry " : he has selected his poets because he himself 
approved them, and arbitrarily he banishes and arbitrarily 
he welcomes. W hen therefore we have to find fault we 
have to blame " E. M.," and not the group he stands for. 

In his latest volume* we find ourselves more inclined 
to adverse criticism than we did over any of the earlier 
volumes. There are several poems which ought never to 
have been included. It is absurd to pretend that we can 
produce two hundred pages of real poetry every two years. 

These Georgians collectively give one the impression of 
vagueness, their emotions are ana'mic, their knowledge of 
nature and men inaccurate, their music harsh or com- 
pletely absent ; they have but little sense of lieauty and 
none of colour ; they waste all their energies on metrical 
experiments and leave none for their interpretation of 
life ; they certainly never speak from the heart to the 
hfeart, poetry is not for them the record of the best and 
happiest moments of the happiest and best minds, they 
never trouble the waters of the spirit, they deny com- 
pletely by their results the Miltonic definition of " thoughts 
that voluntary move harmonious numbers." Their num- 
bers are seldom harmonious and they rarely express any 
thought. It is, in fact, impossible to arrive at any 
definition of what they mean by poetry. 

It is pleasant to turn to the few who redeem the volume 
and pass over the rest in silence. 

Francis Brett Young, who is one of the most able of the 
younger novelists, in his " Song " gives us by far the love- 
liest lyric in the book : 

" Why have you stolen my delight 
In all the golden shows of spring, 

W^hen every cherry-tree is. white 
And in the limes the thrushes sing, 

" O fickler than the April day, 

O brighter than the golden broom, 

O blither than the thrushes’ lay, 

O whiter than the cherry-bloom, 

” O sweeter than all things that blow . . . 

Why have you only left for me 
The broom, tlie cherry’s crown of snow, 

And thrushes in the linden-tree ? " 

* " Georgian Poetry, 1918-1919." 6s. net. (Poetry Bookshop.) 
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The simplicity that marks all true poetry is evident here 
as it is in all that W. H. Davies writes, whose epitaph is 
worthy of its author : ^ 

• 

“ The only things that knew me well 
Were children, dogs, and girls that fell ; 

I bought poor children cakes and sweets, 

Dogs heard my voice and danced the streets ; 

And, gentle to a fallen lass, 

I made her weep for what she was. 

Good men and women know not me. 

Nor love nor hate the mystery.” 

It is interesting to compare this with a parallel poem 
by Walter de la Mare, sweetest of singers : 

” Look thy last on all things lovely, 

Every hour. Let no night 
Seal thy sense m deathly slumber 
• Till to delight 

Thou have paid tliy utmrist blessing ; 

Since that all things thou wouldst praise 
Beauty tof)k from those who lo\'ed them 
In other days.” 

No one would question the true poetic touch here. 

For colour we give the palm to W. \V. Gibson : 

” As a blue-necked mallard alighting in a pool 
Among marsh-marigolds and splaslimg wet 
Green leaves and 3’ellow blooms, like jewels set 
In bright, black mud, with clear drojis crystal-rool. . . .” 

This is the clear vision of a poet who writes with his 
eye on the object. The child-likc simpleness of Robert 
Graves and the terrible bitterness of Siegfried Sassoon in 
“ Repression of War Experience " are all that remain 
worthy of the name of poctr}’. 

For the rest we can only say that to omit Ralph Kodgson 

and Wilfrid Owen and include and , shows an 

amazing aberration on ” E. ^I.’s ” part. Let us hope it 
IS onlv temporary. 

S. P. R. Mais. 


A SCOTS CRIMINOLOGIST.* 

Mr. Roughead is a lawyer after Scott’s own heart. 
Had Sir Walter been alive to-day it is easy to conceive 
how these two perfervid investigators would have worked 
to each other's hands, and tlie collaboration would have 
been a fortunate one for Scottish Letters. Mr. Roughead 
is a perfect mine of information on the criminal annals of 
Scotland. In that connection he has already done import- 
ant and admirable service in his “ Notable Trials Series 
— especially tho.se of ” Deacon Brodie ” and Captain 
Porteoiis,” as well as in his single volume, ” Twelve Scots 
'Frials,” a work which Mr. Andrew Lang read in manu- 
script shortly bf^fore his lamented death, and for which 
he had engaged to write an Introduction. Had Mr. Lang 
lived to read this latest volume, he would have rejoiced 
over it as a contribution to Scottish Criminology unsur- 
passed by the intlefatigable JMtcairn himself. 

Mr. Roughead is not mertdy a diligent researcher in a 
domain which he has made peculiarly his own. He is 
also an accomplished literary .stylist, and has in him the 
makings of an acceptable and successful novelist were he 
.so mindcfl to turn his pen in that direction. Within his 
vast and cruditi' storehouse —the gathering of years — 
there is no lack oi material in respect of intrigue, and 
incident, and liuman characterisation, for the business 
of a modern romantic. Mr. Lang, as one happens to know, 
and as has been said, perused Mr. Roughead's ” Trials " 
with avidity ; and it i.s certain that R. L. Stevenson, no 
less than Walter Scott, w^ould have been glad to seek 
for treasure in the same rich and varied field. Mr. 
Roughead, however, confines his attention almost entirely 
to the purely legal aspect of his studies and only to what 
is genuinely iiistoric in the episode with wliich he is dealing. 

There are eighteen scjuirate papers in the book before 
us, running to 5j j pages. At least fifteen of these papers 
arc taken up with careers of perfidy and corresponding 

* ” The Kiclclle of tlic Ruthvens and other Studies.” By 
William Knugheiid. 25s net. (Green iS: Son.) 



Courtyard of Gowrie House, 1789. 

From an engravinfr by Sparrow. 

From " The Kiddle ot the Ruthvens,*' by William Roughead (Green & Son). 
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deeds of infamy. This is the only bond of association 
among them — their exemplification of the darker and 
seamier side of the national life, and of customs and super- 
stitions which, luckily, are long matters of the past. We 
can only refer to one or two of Mr. Roughead's arresting 
articles. That which gives the book its title docs not 
pretend to solve the eternal mystery centring in Gowrie 
House — a mystery never likely to be solved till the Day of 
Judgment, as a quaint Scotswoman suggested to Mr. 
Lang. Mr. Roughead inclines to the side of the Ruthven 
youths, and it cannot be denied that his masterl}^ exposition 
of the story considerably helps the hypothesis that King 
James alone was the real offender. There may have been 
no preconcerted plot on either side, and an explanation 
may be found in the theory of an accidental brawl, in which 
ungovernable tempers and passions kindled to white heat, 
ended the day so disastrously. But it is very probable 
that James was the fans et orino of the whole ugly business. 

Belief in witchcraft and a personal domination of the 
devil was common to every Scottish parish two or three 
centuries ago. James the Sixth (James, in some ways, is 
the bete noire of the book) was largely responsible for much 
of the agony and suffering which followed those suspects 
of his time. He gloried in tracking them down : in listen- 
ing to confessions too obviously evoked by the application 
of torture : and he had no compunction -this " high and 
mighty Prince ” to whom the preface of the Authorised 
Version of the Bible is addressed — in sending those un- 
fortunate persons to a fiery death on the Castle Hill of 
Edinburgh, or wherever their terrible fate might be. 'Fhe 
affair of the Witches of North Berwick, for instance, will 
ever stain the record of James's cowardly kingship. The 
man who could not intercede for his mother, who would 
do nothing to save her, could scarcely hope to escape the 
judgment of posterity, which sees in him a weak, vain, 
everlastingly suspicious and utterly selfish mortal, who 
imagined that because he posscssecl some literary talent, 
and a supposed sanctity, he was therefore sjiecially obnox- 
ious to Satan and his minions. Even “ Bloody Mackenzie " 
condemned those cruel and too forward judges who burn 
persons by thousands as guilty of this crime." 

Mr. Roughead 's best chapters are concerned with the 
notorious Robert McQueen, Lord Braxficld, the Lord 
Hermiston of Stevenson's unfinished " Weir of Plcrmiston." 
Among the Laing Manuscripts in Edinburgh University 
Library Mr. Roughead discovered a curiously happy 
defence of the Lord Justice Clerk. This was written in 
1837 by Alexander Young of Harburn, an Edinburgh 
Writer to the Signet, son of the minister of Hutton on 
Dryfe, in Dumfriesshire. Young (who had known Braxficld 
intimately) desired to correct some^misstatements in the 
first edition of Lockhart^s " Life of Scott " — and also to 
clear Braxficld's character from certain imputations on 
the part of Lord Cockburn. Lockhart had narrated the 
story (which really belongs to Lord Karnes) how Braxficld 
(as he alleged) had sentenced to death an old friend con- 
victed of forgery, with whom he used to play chess, 
(Braxfield never played chess) observing, " An’ „noo, 
Donal', my man, I think I’ve checkmated yc for ance ! *' 
This, and much else which for years passed as coin from 
the Braxfield mint. Young declared to be spurious and 
unworthy of the man, despite his eccentricities and lurid 
irreverencies. But as Young wrote his defence nearly 
forty years after Braxfield had disappeared from the 
'Bench, it is possible that he was looking back on the past 
in the too soft light of Fancy, and that, as is not seldom 
the case with the very aged, Charity’s angel controlled his 
thoughts and guided his pen. Stevenson's hero is a first 
rate picture of the actual and historical Braxfield, and 
even had Young’s paper been known to Stevenson, it is 
unlikely that he would have altered his portrait in any way. 

Foot-notes to the " Heart of Midlothian ’’ on “ Nicol 
Muschet " and the ** Master of Sinclair " : the " Abduction 
of Jean Kay," referred to in Notes to " Rob Ro/ " : the 
crimes of " Auld Auchindrayne " which Scott immor- 
talised in a tragedy — the weakest thing he wrote : the 
adventures of that brace of arch-scoundrels, David Haggart 


and James Mackcoull : an account of " Antique Smith," 
the modern literary forger, and an illuminating Note on 
Edinburgh's poet, Robert Fergusson — ^Burns’s " elder 
brother in the Muse " — are among the * other studies " 
which make up an exceptionally notable piece of work. It is 
by far the best thing Mr. Roughead has done. There is not 
a dull page in his book, nor can there be a reader who will 
not ask for yet another series of these so satisfying and 
fascinating mystery tales of a country that contains so 
much of the mysterious and romantic elements. 

W. S. Crockett. 


AN IRISH REBEL.* 

If Connolly was the brain of the Irish Rebellion of 
Easter Week, 1916, Pearse was its soul. He was a poet 
and idealist right through, with a streak of shrewd common 
sense which went to the making of what should have 
been a great schoolmaster. His ideas on the subject 
are well known. He found out a boy's best and fostered 
it ; he put his boys on their honour and believed w'hat 
they said ; he set a steady ideal before them. He should 
have been Ireland's first Minister of Education if he had 
not gone down in the catastrophic rebellion ; yet he 
would have said perhaps that dying, he set his greatest and 
most enduring lesson. The writer of this little book, 
one of Pcarse’s schoolboys, gives us some valuable things. 
He disposes of the myth that Pearse trained up his boys 
to fight in the rebellion, saying indeed that he was con- 
cerned at the martial activities of some of his boys in the 
Easter rising. I'o be sure, the figures of the old Irish 
heroes loomed large in the spiritual atmospliere of the 
school. I*earsc loved the autobiography of Wolfe Tone, 
the greatest of Irish rebels, as he loved Shakespeare and 
Milton. He would have had little patience with a people 
who could not or would not fight ; and Mr. Ryan remem- 
bers him admitting the truth of Thomas MacDonagh’s 
" Bedad, that's consistent ! " when a pupil of St. Erda’s 
joined up for the war. This is a loving and disarming 
tribute. W^e could do with many more personal sketches 
of Pearse, like this of the last hours in the Post Office : 

** All was dark witliin on tlie Wednesday evening, . . . the 
fires glared : distant volleys could l)o heard : around lay men 
sleeping on the flocjrs : others stood on guard at tlic windows 
peering through the sandbags at the strangest spe.ctaclc men 
have seen in Dublin. He sal upon a barrel, looking intently at 
the flames, very silent. . . . Suddenly he turned to me. * It 
was the right thing to do, was it not ? ' he asked curiously. 

* Yes,' 1 replied in astonishment He gazed back at the leaping 
and fantastic blaze. . . . ‘ .And if we fail it means the end of 
everything, Ireland, Volunteers, all ? ' ‘I suppose so,’ I replied. 
He spoke again : * When we are all wiped out, people will blame 
us, condemn us. But for this the war would have ended, and 
nothing would have been done. After a few years they will sec 
the meaning of what it tried to do.’ . . . ' Dublin’s name will 
be glorious fur ever,’ he said with passion. ’ Men will speak of 
her as one of the splendid cities ' He was one of the most 
occupied men in that aangcroiis front room, superintending a 
hundred details, cheering the wounded, firing anew tjie devotion 
of his comrades within that furnace. . . . When we are tempted 
to grudge Pcarse’s immolation to his political ideals two pic- 
tures rise before us : the first, that gallant captain in green, 
facing solemnly a hundred dangers, walking as serenely to his 
death. The second that head master who would have answered 
witli a quick smile and eager gesture — * Ah, impossible I ' ” 

Mr. Ryan makes his hero real and human. The strange, 
gentle soul in Pearse that made him weep over a dead 
kitten, and give up gardening for a day because he had 
accidentally killed a worm, was not inconsistent with that 
other side of him which made him " love a fighter " against 
wrongs and stupidities, and cruelties, and aU old fossilised 
superstitions and ignorances. 

Katharine Tynan. 

♦ “ The Man Called Pearse.” By Desmond Ryan. 4s. 6d. 
net. (Dublin : The Talbot Press.) 
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THREE NOVELS.* 

What Tom Leeds thought of Bridget Tinhampton — 
" There she was, able far above the average, and attractive, 
surely, to any man who vahied brains, wit and character " — 
is the epitome of " Full Circle." An interesting book, 
it makes an appeal to clever people ; brains inform it ; 
it has even more to it than wit and character, but too 
much space is filled with dead .stuff. It analyses where it 
should be giving the incident that reveals character, and 
though it has some emotion, it has not enough to add that 
touch of the universal without wdiich novels are only a 
pretty trick of the human intellect. 

A book is like a tree. By some natural process it pro- 
duces a lot of dry w^oody matter, wdiich should be cut 
away, leaving only the live shoots ; but few* and far 
between arc the authors wdio art* willing to hack out even 
the drie.st of leafless boughs. " Full Circle " pruned would 
have been a finer book ; as it is, the study of the Tinhamp- 
ton family, people too boneless to grasp at the big things 
of life, people whom nature treats roughly, shouldering 
one into a convent, leaving the others for the most part 
unmarried, is ably done. Such pt'oph* do not matter as 
a family, they arc dying out ; they will not leave many 
descendants, but they matter as individuals ; the^' matter, 
poor things, to themselves. Bridgt't, the working bee. is the 
woman the economic conditions of to-day have prodiiC(*d ; 
she is portrayed with loving care, contrasted cl(‘verlv wuth 
Fliza, the simple everyday creature who, acc(*pting her 
destiny of wafe and mother, will grow in grace because to 
her wall fall the good and bad weal her of big experiences 

The wTitor w^ho long ago enchanted 11s wath " The Dark 
Lanthorn " and " The ^Magnetic North ” has given us in 
" The Messenger " the storv of ('»reia Schwartz, a .spv. 
The old charm i.s present, the atiention is held from the 
first page to the last. The first ])aii of tlu* story is laid 
in the household of a (h)vcrnnu'iit otln lal. The daughter’s 
^iorman governe.ss is a sjiy— a spy of the good old-fashioned 
kind, handsome, clever, extravagain ancl strong-willed. 
When run to earth she is w'ilh true British clenKiiuy 
rciurned to (iermany and, though tlie heio kiiow's that tJie 
buttons on her ulster are JCnglisli sovt'rcjgiis (OvcTed w'ith 
cloth, he is not sufficiently patriotic to draw tlie alteiitioii 
of Scotland Yard to the fact. In the second jiart the 
cliaracters dodge about bctw'ccn America and Ihiglaiid 111 
order to give us the horrors of the siibmariiu* campaign, 
and the interest is not so wa*ll maintained. As a wTiler 
of spy stories Mrs. Belloc Lowuules is more succe.ssful than 
Miss Robins, and yet every now^ and then we get a touch 
of the latter's incomparable magic as, 011 jiage 260, wdicn 
the submarine, having torpedoed the ship, rises and 
stands away to southward. " ‘ They'n* hailing us,’ the 
captain said with bitlei mouth." 'I'hc sentence hits you, 
it is fine, and you pray that INIiss Robins may presently 
turn from spy stories to give us sucli another book as 
" The Dark Lanthorn." 

Miss G. B. Stern has kept ns waiting some time for 
" Children of No Man's Land," but the waiting, as it has 
produced a finer book than any she has hitlierto written, 
has been worth wdiilc. Ahvays amusing, she has now^ 
tackled a theme of some magnitude, a theme with wdiich 
she is well qualified to deal — the position of the Jews in 
the war. 

This cosmopolitan people, stih as great waindcrcrs as 
when they followed their flocks from pasture to pasture 
in the Middle East, cannot be said to belong to any one 
European country. They have relations with all, relatives 
in all ; but the German Jew is not a Geiman, he has not 
married a German and quite probably a brother of his 
lives in London and another in Paris. To such folk the 
war was an even greater tragedy than to us. When they 
joined our armies — as they did — they knew they would find 
their relatives in the opposing forces. Brother might at 
any moment " go over the top " to find, in some German 

• ** Full Circle." By M. A. Hamilton. 7s. (Collins.) — " The 
Messenger." By Elizabeth Robins. 7s. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
— " Children of No Man's Land." By G. B. Stern. 7s. (Duck- 
worth.) 


trench, his brother. To give an instance, a Jewish family 
here received, at the same time, new's of the death of their 
son fighting for England and of their nephew fighting for 
Germany, and did not know, poor souls, whether the one 
boy might not have shot the other. The poignancy of 
such a situation far transcends any with w^hich we were 
faced. Add to it the problems of naturalisation with 
whicli IMiss Stern deals and you get a fair idea of the terrible 
position during the w’ar of this unhappy people. 

" Children of No IMan’s Land " i.s an interesting book, 
and Miss G. B. Stern is to be congratulated on it. It 
should greatly enhance her reputation. 

C. A. Dawson Scott. 


EX CATHEDRA.* 

'I'hoiigli all these gatlu*red essays have seen the light 
before, to those who have not referred to the works in 
wdiich they originally appeared they will be quite new 
r(*ading, and as .such they arc w'clcome The most of 
them were first printetl in the " C'ambridge History of 
English latcrature," though a number of the titles have 
been altered. Om* eannot mistake Mr. Cliarles Whibley's 
sound scholarlv qualities. 1'hcre are few men of letters 
lietter versed than he in the highwaiys and by-ways of 
'fiidor literature and in the literary history of the period, 
and one is made aw'are tliat behind the instances of his 
knowde<lge Jiere shown there lies a vast reservoir of 
learning from which he can draw unreservedly. He has 
no lack of wiiat Rossetti i ailed " fimdaniental brain-work " ; 
and this learning has a cloistcTed \ irtiie, in the best sense 
of the phrase. Tht'sc* studies are almost as historical as 
tliey arc literary. Thc'y form no mere record of facts, 
though fai ts arc Tint neglected but arc allotted their rightful 
]K)sition. Mr. ^\’hibley has, hiirr aha, the historical mind 
for (‘iivisaging the past witli a liv(‘ly retrospect, and has, 
moreover, a spirit of wide tolerance and sympathy for 
the hunuine letters of the more rc'mote periods of our 
literature. The same urbane spirit is traceable in his 
contribution on P>cac()nsfield to " Chambers's Cyclopaedia 
of hhiglisli Idt era lure " and it likewa.se informs his sym- 
pathetic epitome* of George W'yndham’s career in the 
beautiful introduction to Wyndham's " Essays in Romantic 
Literature." 

.Mr. Whibley lirings out prominently the thirst for uni- 
versality and ('ucyclopardii' knowledge that begat in the 
Tudor and Elizabethan translators and chroniclers their 
far-reaching claims in literary w^ork. He makes us fully 
realise wdiat an immense debt the Elizabethan dramatists, 
Shakespeare and Wcbsler, Marston and Massinger, owed 
to tile 1'ndor tra^^lators, to such works as Painter's " Palace 
of Pleasure " and Warner’s " Mcna*chmi." The dramatists 
borrowed ficcly from such sources for their plots, and to 
Arthur Golding’s translations Shakespeare w^as indebted 
in no small degree. Another point that the author em- 
pJiasiscs is the extraordinary debt of England to Spain 
in matters literary during the latter part of the sixteenth 
century. 

It is difficult in a book that consists entirely of rare 
deliglits to single out any one study above another for 
commendation, bnl perhaps Mr. Whibley has reached the 
full fruition of his art in his record of Sir Walter Ralegh. 
An occasional touch of the Elizabethan conceit infects his 
style and colours it with a robust charm. Not content with 
mere enumeration of Ralegh's exploits, Mr. Whibley 
indulges freely in sincere praise of his versatile gifts. 
The author’s sympathetic profiles of Rochester and Buck- 
hurst in " The Court Poets " are excellently done and 
incite the reader's admiration for his critical acumen. 
The vignettes of Congreve and other Restoration dramatists 
are charged with a liveliness that harmonises with the 
town and society life of the period. While lettered men 
of action rather than of leisure find favour in these studies, 

♦ "Literary Studies." By Charles Whibley. 8s. 6d. net. 
(Macmillan.) 
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rogues and scoundrels are the kind of writers, for the most 
part, who throng Mr. Whibley’s pages, and when he Jimns 
the lettered vagabonds who inhabit his l^nderworld of 
Letters/' he hits off "their untidy talent " and their loose 
ways with a felicitous word and phrase. It was a time 
when " Parnassus spoke the language of the market, 
.and Apollo, travestied, became a 'J'abarin," when the 
streets wore filled with “ campaign wenches " and " lame 
mumpers." An acute study of Jonathan Swift brings up 
the rear of the book, and, with a show of good reason, 
Mr. Whibley takes strong exception to Tliackeray’s virulent 
attack upon Swift in the " English Humourists." 

A prevailing sense of unity presides over this book, but 
in little measure can it be defined as a connected account 
of the lettered and scholarly world from the time of 
Henry VIII. to that of Queen Anne. Though the Hats arc 
not " jined," there are connecting threads that link up the 
whole with adequate finish. Much of the book's a^^peal is 
due to Mr. Whibley 's careful craftsmanship, to his well- 
ordered prose, which is both lucid and terse. One can only 
repeat what has been already indicated, that the spirit 
of the book is that of felicity, and to the browser in 
those fields of far-off days, as well as to those deeply 
versed in each or any particular phase, the book makes 
happy reading. 

W. M. Parkfr. 


THOMAS COUTTS, BANKER.* 

" It is said of some men that whatever they touch turns to 
gold. If that were all tliat could be said of Thomas Coutts, 
his life might have merited h<df a column of a 13 iogra])lucai 
Dictionary, or at least have served to point the moral of a scan- 
dalous pamphlet. It IS true that slowly, steadily, and in the 
course of sixty years’ unremitting attention to busine.ss he 
acquired a fortune which in the.se days would be noticeable, 
but by no means e.xtraordinary. llis life is wortli writing, not 
because he was the creator and in part the proprietor of Coutts’ 
Bank, but because lie became a power in his own land and outside 
it as the friend ami adviser of kings and princes and ministers 
of State. Bank appx'aled to him, the amenities and even the 
splendour of vvealth delighted him ; but he c an-d for none of 
these things in comparison with the ordering of Ins own life after 
his own sense of rigid, and as lu' willed it to run its course. The 
secret of his management of the great wms not only the flair 
of the financial potentate, who knew* when to be lavish witli 
his loans and when to tighten his purse-strings, but the magnetic 
foicc of personal dignity." 

In the foregoing outline Mr. Coleridge brings Thomas 
Coutts before us in both his i)rivate and official capacities. 
He wa.s e.ssentially self-reliant. W hatever line of action he 
felt himself called ui)on to take that line he took regardless 
of opposition and convention, regardless also of conse- 
quences. His first wife lie found in his brother's household, 
namely the nursemaid of his mcce ; his second w^as the 
celebrated actress, blarriot Mellon. It is commonly sup- 
posed tliat before he married Llie latter she was his mistress, 
but this Mr. Coleridge denies, his contention being that there 
is no po.sitivc cvidenee that such was the case. Platonic 
friendshi]) is always looked upon with suspicion, and 
Thomas Coutts cannot justly have considered the world 
harsh or uncharitable in its judgment. I'here was a strain 
of insanitv in his family on both tlie paternal and maternal 
sides, and his ececntricitie'' may possibly be attributable 
to that source. 

The famous banking firm of Coutts & Co., which at the 
end of last year was amalgamated with the National 
Provincial and Lnion Jiank of England, is the modern 
representative of the bank of John Campbell and George 
Middleton which W'as founded at the close of the seventeenth 
century at " The Signe of the Three Crowncs " next to the 
Globe Tavern in the Strand, and was then the only bank in 
London west of Temple Bar. Campbell died in 1712 and 
the tanking concern was then conducted by Middleton 

* " The Life of Thomas Coutts, Banker." By E. H. Cole- 
ridge. 42s. net.. (John Lane.) 


until 1729 when the son of the former was admitted as 
junior partner, whose sister (Mary) was married to 
Middleton. In 1741 David Bruce (a nephew of Middleton) 
joined the firm until his death ;terf years later. George 
Middleton died in 1746 and on the demise of David Bruce 
in 1751 George Campbell was until 1755 the sole repre- 
sentative. In the previous year (1754) James Coutts, 
of the firm of Coutts Brothers S: Co. of Edinburgh, founded 
by the Coutts brothers’ father, John Coutts, Lord Provost 
of that city, came to London to visit his brothers Patrick 
and 'rhomas wdio w^ere in charge of the London branch of 
the firm, in Jeffreys Square, St. Mary Axe. During this 
vdsit he " met, perhaps loved, and in 1755 married Mary 
Peagrim, who lived with her bachelor uncle George 
Campbell, and was destined to inherit his fortune." James 
Coutts severed partnership w-ith lus brother John of the 
Edinburgh bank and w^as taken into Campbell’s bank as 
partner and joint-proprietor. Five years later George 
Campbell died and James Coutts took his ^"ounger brother, 
Thomas, as his partner. " At length, in June, 1775, 
Thomas (!outts bought out his brother James, and for a 
short time reigned both as owner and sole proprietor of 
the Strand banking-house." As the years passed others 
were added to the firm, but so long as he lived Thomeis 
Coutts w’as the j)redominant and guiding spirit. 

Mr. Coleridge has done his part well, and has produced 
a most interesting record of a unique personality. It can 
hardly be described as a .set biography for the work consists 
chiclly of letters written principally by Coutts, accompanied 
by extensive explanatory matter. Nearly all the corre- 
spondence is printed for the first time. The book owe.s 
its origin to the discovery in 1907 of a large collection of 
letters and other documents which had been consigned to 
the partners of the bank by Tliomas Coutts’s wudow. These 
were handed to Mr. Coleridge with the suggestion tlial a 
selection should be made w’lth a view' to publication. 
Undoubtedly, as the author observes, the life of Thomas 
Coutts is " markedly a human document," and the love 
story of the septuagenarian makes uncommonly good 
reading. Apart from this ejn.sode he came in contact w'ith 
all sorts of important and interesting historical and other 
persons Particularly attractive arc the chapters entitled 
" An Embassy to Frascati " and " 'Fhe ('animal of ^'ork," 
relating to Henry Benedict, ('ardinal Duke of York, the 
younger son of the Old Pretender. Coutts visitetl the 
Cardinal in 1790 and on his return to England had an 
aiidiem e with George III. " to whom 1 did not omit to give " 
■he informs the /v/itg c/r jitu] " a particular detail of the 
lionours I received at Frascati, and of the uncommon polite- 
ness as w’cll as the elegant and ])rincelv manner in which 
they were conferred. Neither dul I fail to notice the very 
handsome and most liberal terms in wdiich such sentiments 
of the character w^cre expressed." bapially urbane w'as 
" the King efr facto " in the expression of his regard for 
the family of Stuart, " wdio wx*re wwthy of all good men’s 
attention, w'ere it only for their misfortune." Details 
relating to the great Earl of C'hatham, his widow, his son, 
William Pitt, Charles James I'ox, and a host of others arc 
equally interesting. Among them should be mentioned 
Clementina Walkinsliavv, tlit* mistress of the Young Pre- 
tender and a distant connexion of Thomas Coutts. 

We wi.sh that there were some ]wspect of the appearance 
of a cheaper edition, but fear such is very unlikely for some 
time to come. Forty-tw'o shillings is a stiff price for many 
who arc now labelled the " new poor." Another edition 
would give the author an opportunity of correcting no in- 
considerable number of what are undoubtedly nothing but 
misprints. A careful reader will be able to correct these 
liimself, but a less perfunctory going over of the proof- 
sheets should have made this unnecessary. We refer chiefly 
to dates, but one letter stated to have been wTitten to 
Lord Stair was clearly .sent to Colonel Crawfiird. 

Mr. Coleridge must be a great admirer of his grandfather’s 
brother-poet, " the giant —Wordsworth." We have traced 
about fifteen quotations in the text to that poet. 

S. Butterworth. 
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THE WAYS OF PEACE.* 

A League of Natioi^ for peace and good will i.s an ancient 
aspiration. One hesitates to call it a political ideal, because, 
to the world of politics, an ideal is always something to be 
derided and destroyed. A political ideal was nailed to the 
cross at Golgotha by the practical politicians of Jerusalem. 
The ideal of peace in a world of good will was sung by 
angels on Christmas Day and crucified by men on (iood 
Priday. 

There have always been in the world many important 
persons to whom war and the constant threat ol war 
arc sources of profit, j)lace and power, and by whom, 
therefore, \var has been declared the noblest work of man 
and peace the habitual occupation of traitors. Those who 
preach peace nearly always pay tor their ideal with their 
^livcs ; tho.se who preach war jiay for their ideal with the 
lives ot others. Men can always be moved most easih 
by panic, and the v\ar-inongers see tJial they are olteii so 
moved. The criminal fools who cry “ firi‘ ” in a theatre 
are as nothing to the triinmal knaves who cry “ w.ir ” 
in the world. Is it a matter lor laughter or des])air that 
oiir v'OCiferoLis sjnrits are already crying aloud for the 
next war Only an hour or two ago, J was reading oik' 
of the sixpenny weeklies, and fouiul tlune an urgent and 
powerful appeal for an iniinediate alheil war against 
Russia. AVliy ? Becausi* if we tlon't make war against 
Russia now, Jiussia will make war against us bv and 
by ! 

Hut 1 refu.se to de'^paii. 1 cling to th(‘ belief that mail 
will be saved in the end by hi'> seiist* of humour. ].et 
mail oiiia begin reallv laughing at the antics ol these 
pen-pushmg jiatriots who are heroically prepared lo shed 
everv drop ol their subscribers’ blood, aiul the world will 
be saved from the last of its ])ala*oh1hi(' traditions, a 
ritual ol liumaii sac ritue 

Suppose we admitted everything that can he iirgeil 
against a League ot Nations lor jieace . e\eii then, isn’t 
it worth the attempt ? (\iiisider calmly all that happened 
betw'eeii August, i<ji f, aad November, iqiS. and you 
will surely noi dare to say that any attein])t to .save man- 
kind from a lejictition ot that unparalleled shame is not 
worth making ' 1 should not dream of intruding political 

controversy inU) these peaceful and pleasant pages , but 
there are some matters that have ('eased to be questions 
of politic and have hticoiiie (piestions of ethics. Slavery, 
for instance, is such a (jiu'stion. and tln're are others stdl 
aw'aiting settlcinciil. W hen people argue that a Lt^igue 
of Nations for peace, or self-go\'ernmeiil for Ireland, are 
bound to fail, they forget the crushing retort that awaits 
them, namely, that nothing could he more utter and abject 
than the failure of n.> league of nations for jicac e, or of 
no self-government for Ireland. And when our true-blue 
war-lovmg patriots deny the jiossiluhly ol a T.eagiie of 
Nations, do they unpatriotically forget the British Empire t 
Or, if they w'ant an example w’lth more dangerously artificial 
frontiers, do they forget the United States of America, 
which is, in lad, nothing but a League of Nations 

An immediately elieclivc union of all states is not to 
be looked for with “ such a being as man iii such a world 
as the present.” But an ideal of peace is .something to 
hope for and to work for. The individual contribution 
tlv t each of us can make to the bmldiiig of a better wrorld 
is something that is at once tlie simplest and hardest of 
human efforts : it is to believe —through good report and 
ill, through obloquy and ribaldry, to behev^e unshakably. 
The doctrine of justification by faith cuts deep into human 
life. W^hat we do in doubt and indifference wall not 
prosper ; what we do in faith and hope wall have its success, 
late or soon. 

It is comforting, however, w'hen our belie. is have some 
support from knowledge. Let our historians and philos- 
ophers hearten us with their honest reports — in such 

* *' Leagues of Nations, Ancient, Mediaeval and Modern.” By 
Elizabeth York, 8s. 6d. net. (The Swarthmorc Press.) — 
*' Europe and the League of Nations.” Bv Charles Siirolea, 
D.Litt., Ph.D., LL.D. Os. net. (Bell.) 


volumes as the Iw^o n(3W' before us, which we have been 
slow in mentioning, but wdiich really need no discussion, 
their purpose being clear and their matter indisputable. 
Miss Elizabeth York's volume is historical, and discusses 
proposed Leagues of Nations through the ages from the 
Amphictyonic C'oiiiu'il to the Holy Alliance. Erom the 
leagues of ancient (iivece she jiasses to a consideration of 
Dante’s Dc Mouarrhia . then to Henri (juatre and the 
” (ire.it Design ” , then to Grotiiis' l)c Jure Belli tl Facts ; 
then to Whlliam IAmih’s ” ICuropeaii Diet ” ; then to Saint- 
Pierre’s ” Per])etiial Peace ’’ ; then to Rousseau’s doctrine 
ot h'ederation ; tlieii to Kant’s ” iLverlasting Peace ” ; and 
then to Bentham on International Law'. Her ten chapters 
are as a rule biograjihical as well as historical, and each 
is supported by an ajqH'iidix of cited authorities. The 
whole l)ook, soundly and attractively written, is just 
wdiat th(‘ ])lain man who is not s])e('iti('ally a student of 
history neetls for his enlightenment. 

Dr Sarolea’s volnnu* begins as a definite criticism of the 
recent Peace, which he describes as a jieace of violence, 
not a peace of riTonstniclion While the man in the 
street still imagines that the Peace has something to do 
w'llh PresidtMil W'lKon’'^ approved h'onrtecii I’oints, the 
reaitionaries are o])(‘nly boasting that it is not the 
Pe.'ice ot Wilson and the L(‘agiu‘, but the Peaet' of Clemeii- 
ee.iu .'iiid La Re\'auche. Dr. Sarolea’s volume is not 
merely critical, but construct i\'e His wide knowdedge of 
Eiirojiean politics and history has never been shown to 
gi eater advantage than in tlu* liieid })ages ol this insj)iring 
and hel])fiil vi)luiiu‘. Like Miss York's book it is, in a 
sense, the story of bill m e. but it is also tlie story of per- 
petual hope. Slowly but surely ilu* loundations of peace 
are being laid. Such books as these will strengllieii our 
faith, and deiqieii our reasoiie 1 conviction tliat the ancient 
ways of hate and war ,'ire tlie ways of destruction, and 
th.'it tlu‘ w;iy of life must still he sought in the w'ords said 
daily, though with little faith, llwsi* many centuries: 
ni term pax honiniibu^ loner 

(il ('>k(.iE Sa.MI’SOX. 


EVANDER.* 

Tins latest Ixjok by Eden Phillpolt.s is a delightful 
fantasy in which modern jiroblems -marriage, divorce, 
wine, wisdom and religion — are dealt with in modern 
})hraseuiogy, but with the ancient and romantic setting 
of old Olympus. We are taken back to the early days 
when tlie gods visited the earth, and interested them- 
selves actively in the affairs of men. A noble Emperor 
of ancient Rome has decidt'd that the blessed state of 
matrimony must no longci be looked upon as an exclusive 
patrician privilege, but that its inestimable blessings shall 
now be shared by the middle and even the lower classes. 
Like most other inno^’atioTls this royal decree is looked 
on askance for some time, till Livia and Festus, greatly 
daring, become the pioneers of marriage in tlieir humble 
village. Bocli are worsbqipers of Bacchus, and all goes 
merrily, till along comes Evandcr, a worshipper of Apollo. 
He, being an ” Litellcctual,” is more interesting in conver- 
sation than Festus the simple woodman, and Livia being 
much flattered by his notice, turns to the w'orship of 
Apollo, or rather of his minister, Evander. Festus insists 
that she continue to worship his god, and opposes her 
wuth hard words and blows until she thinks herself a 
martyr. Bacchus, in his wisdom, advises Festus to leave 
her alone, and she will soon return to his w^ay of thinking, 
but while the husband is conferring with the gods, the wife 
has eloped with the prophet. However she soon tires of 
Evander’s austerity ; his plain living and high thinking 
become a weariness to her when their novelty has worn 
off, and she returns, a penitent, to her injured husband 

♦ ” Evandcr.” By Eden Phillpott-. (Grant Richards.) 
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thus giving Evandcr's self-love a much needed lesson, 
which he takes to heart. 

“ The woman you gave me,” he says to Apollo, ” might 
have been won by sympathy, but proved invulnerable to 
doctrine. Some people (and I was one of them) seem to 
set a good example like a trap.” 

The whole thing is a kindly satire on modern life and 
its everyday affairs, on the minor poet, the changeableness 
of public opinion, the love of talk and self-glorification 
of the ” intellectuals ” who ” are the very last persons to 
the fore when anything has to be done.” Apart from the 
story the book is worth reading for the sake of the well- 
turned epigrams and delicious witticisms scattered broad- 
cast throughout its pages. Incidentally it may be observed 
that the jovial and kindly Bacchus comes out in a better 
light than the glorious but unsmiling Apollo. 

H. B. 


A NEW CHRISTIAN YEAR.* 

Miss Stoddart has here produced a book of strong appeal — 
a book that can re-impress the Church’s year upon every 
reader, can give the breadth of that year's meaning to 
thoughtful minds, and can arrest and appeal to the minds of 
the less thoughtful . ‘ ' The purpose of this book, ’ ’ the author 

feays in her preface, ” is to illustrate from life and literature 
the Scriptures appointed for use on the Sundays and Holy 
Days of the Christian year. . . . The order followed is 
that of the Epistles, Gospels, and the Lessons as ordered 
in the Prayer Book.” In her introductory chapter Miss 
Stoddart wisely and well points to, and commends, unity 
of worship. ” In hours of danger and sorrow, and in the 
morning joy of a great deliverance, Christian hearts arc 
strangely drawn towards united worship.” Roman Catho- 
lic and Methodist, Church of England and Presbyterian, 
may pray together and sing together the grand Te Deum. 
” The Book of Common Prayer is one of the most precious 
possessions of the English-speaking race.” ” Epistles, 
Gospels, Lessons, are all part of the common heritage.” 
They are ; and in the pages that follow, men and women 
of all creeds reveal the truth that Miss Stoddart has uttered. 

The plan of the book is simple and impressive. We 
open at the beginning, at Advent ; and after remarks 
and quotations showing forth the solemnity, the beauty 
and the opportunity of this beginning of the Church's 
year, the chapter goes on from point to point. Taking the 
Prayer Book's practical warning ” keep out of debt,” 
Miss Stoddart, after mentioning the shock felt by Bassanio, 
in " The Merchant of Venice,” at the result of his thoughtless 
extravagance, passes on* to George Eliot’s character, Lyd- 
gate, in ” Middlemarch,” the young surgeon whose life 
is saddened and shortened by the galling chain of debt. 
From the subject of debt the Epistle passes on to ” Love 
worketh no ill to his neighbour,” and many beautiful 
illustrations are given revealing the force, the value, the 
essential need of love. And so on again, from point to 
point, the main truths of Advent's teaching are shown in 
quotations from preacher, historian, poet, novelist, The 
book is a veritable anthology, every page arrests attention 
and interest, every chapter carries the reader forward with 
sincere eagerness to the next. The twenty chapters are 
the outcome of an intimate knowledge of the Scriptures, 
and the success of the idea is the result of an unusual 
knowledge of books and a distinct gift for selection. Miss 
Stoddart may pride herself upon having given us a volume 
full of inspiration and suggestion for preachers, and of 
charm and instruction for the lay public. It is a volume 
to keep near by and dip into. It introduces us to anecdotes 
that make us want to read or re-read the biographies, to 
scenes and opinions that make us want to read or re-read 
the novels and essays, to poems that make us desire a 
closer knowledge of the poet's works ; it creates interest 
by its excellence and retains it by its variety. 

♦ " The Christian Year in Human Story.” By Jane T. 
Stoddart. 7s. 6d. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


ARCHAIC ENGLAND.* 

The title page of this book raises expectations which 
are doomed ^to disappointment. ^The author belongs to 
the school which wishes to show that the culture of pre- 
Roman Britain w^as part of a widely spread religious system 
with an attendant civilisation to which we owe all that 
is best in modern Britain. Incidentally he asks us to 
believei^that the landing of our Anglo-Saxon forefathers, 
whom he calls ” Germans ” with a rather contemptible 
attempt to prejudice the case, was an ” untoward and 
discreditable ” episode and to see in the return of the 
” Britons ” with Duke William of Normandy the destruc- 
tion of ” the temporary ascendancy of Germanic kultur.” 
To a writer of this school it matters little that Bretons 
formed but a small portion of tjie motley host that followed 
William to England and that the leaders and a large pro- 
portion of their followers were of Scandinavian stock, 
racially more closely allied to the Anglo-Saxon than to 
the Germanic branch of the great Gothic race. 

The book is beautifully printed, and contains upwards 
of 500 illustrations, collected from very varied sources. 
Among these are many representations of British and 
other coins and a plan of an unrecorded earthwork. M'ith 
these it brings together a mass of curious reading and 
out-of-the-way lore, but handled in such an artless and 
uncritical way that even when the author seems to be 
on the right track one hesitates to take him as a guide. 
What faith, for instance, can we put in a writer who bases 
^guments equally on the legends, certainly ancient, which 
ascribe the origin of the British race to Troy, and on the 
Foreword and Afterword of the Prose Edda, which give 
Thor the same origin, but are the late product of an 
Icelandic scholar of the twelfth and early thirteenth 
centuries who was desirous of linking Northern to Classical 
mythology. 

As regard.s the aids to deciphering prehistory referred 
to on the title page, though references to megalithic monu- 
ments and earthworks are numerous, we cannot find that 
these studies add to our knowledge of the subject or give 
any clear evidence of the meaning or historic significance 
of these remains. Avebury and Stonehenge appear several 
times, the name of the former being, equated on one page 
with abri, ” the generic term for a shelter or refuge,” 
and on another with ” Alberich, the German equivalent 
for Auberon.” The author further explains that ” brick, 
brick, brook, etc., are fundamental terms and arc radically 
ber uch. Brightlingsea ... is pronounced by the natives 
Bricklesea, and there are innumerable British Brockleas, 
Brixtons, Brixhams, Brockhursts, etc.” 

” Stonehenge used,” he tells us, ” to be entitled Stone- 
hengels, which may be modernised into the Stone Angels, 
each stone presumably standing as a representative of 
one or other of the angelic hierarchy.” He then proceeds 
to tell the legend of the massacre of the Britons by the 
Saxons to account for the translation af the Stone Angels 
into ” the Hanging Stones, or Gallow Stones.” We suggest 
that the invention of the legend, or its transference to 
Britain, to account for the name, is at least as probable. 

Earthworks mentioned are chiefly the minor ones, 
though Maiden Castle, the huge camp between Dorchester 
and Weymouth, is referred to as probably ” a colossal 
Troy Town or Drayton.” Troy Towns axe usually mazes 
and the author has apparently never seen Maiden Castle 
or studied the plan in Mr. Hadrian Allcroft’s ” Earthwork 
of England,” a book to which he refers elsewhere, or he 
would have seen that at Maiden Castle the mazes are purely 
defensive and confined to the entrances at ^ther e#d of 
the camp. In another place he quotes a guide-book 
description of the ” Troy Town ” in St. Agnes, Isles of 
Scilly, without apparently being aware that in this case 
Troy Town is a miniature only some inches in diameter. 

With customs and faerie superstitions the author is 
more at home and from a very wide reading brings together 

• ” Archaic England : An Essay in Deciphering Prehistory 
from Megalithic Monuments, Earthworks, Customs, Coins, 
Place-Names and Faerie Superstitions.” By Harold Bayley. 
25s. net. (Chapman & Hall.) 
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OUR OPPORTUNITIES ARE VASTER.” 


The New Xvar has opeiu-cl splendid I v. In cvorv 
branch of iiuhistry and conmiorco Uwtv is cvideiuc* oi 
a determination to make ly^o a year of unexampled 
prosperity and progress. 

As the Premier stated m a recent speecJi : “ Our 

standards are hielier . . . vt‘s. rtTtTtn'ri umi 


till- x'lemier stated in a recent speecJi : “ Our 

standards are Inglier . . . yes, and our opj)orl unities 
are vaster." Nineteen hundred and twenty lias proved 
the truth of this insjuring statement. Never were condi- 
tions so propitious to a great wave of nc'itional prosperity, 
nor so much in favour ol the individual man and woman! 
• .Never were opjior- 

t unities so liivishlv 
presented, nor their 
exploitation so 
rapull\ and richly 
rewarded. 

T I u n d r e d s o 1 
tliousands ot men 
and women — the 
liriglit brains ol the 
('ouiitry — ^\lll be on 
the crest of this 
wa\'e ol national 
jirosperity because 
tliey will be alile to 
bring keen, efficient 
J’elinanised minds 
to bear upon ojijior- 
t unities instantly 
perceivi'd, li(*i'au.se 
they h a v e de- 
veloped the posi- 
{TopuMPu.s Pve progressive 

Mr. LLOYD GEORGE. :itutii(lc ot iniiul 

which gives them a 

fine mental morale, an irresistible force of intellect which 
carries them on from .success to success 

No less than 3,000 men and women enrolled tor the 
Pelman ('ourse recently in a fca* (/avs ; 500,000 men and 
women in all have now set their feet on the famous 
" speedway to progress." In every profe.s.sion, business, 
trade and calling, Ikdmanists are rising rapidly to the top. 

Salaries doubled, trebled, anil even quadrupled— profits 
increased — turnover doubled — these are some of the 
material advantages which fVlinan .students report by 
every po.st . 

To many students the moderate fee wdiicli can be 
paid in in.stalments for a cour.se of Pelnianisni has proved 
to be the finest investment they ever made in their lives, 
returning hundreds of pounds 111 dividends. One man 
made £\,ooo from a i>ingle idea conceived and developed by 
Pelman methods. 

THE MAGIC OF COMMON SENSE. 



—MR. LLOYD GEORGE. 

counsellor and fneiul ever at your side to guide you in 
the right mental paths. 

lYdmanism is human, and lends its aid to all human 
aspirations. 

If you wash to increase your income-earning power, 
r^elmanism will show you howa If you wish learning, 
IVlmanisin will show' you how to acquire and retain it. 

And greatest of all its qnalitie.s is that quality of 
Pelman tiaimng which gives you a full appreciation of 
life, awakening the senses and revitalising your interest 
in all around you. When you begin to Pcbnanise you 
begin to know your own latent, and often unsuspected, 
f>i)wers far better Ilian you liavc ever done before. 

The evidence from wliicli these claims arc formulated 
is overwhelming. Lctter.s from J*elmanists which furnish 
the proof can be seen in tlioii.sands at the Pelman Institute. 

Ytm w'ould benefit by a course of Pelmanism just as 
much as tlu‘ writers ol these letters have done. The 
benefit is so great, so far-reaching, so vital to your personal 
welfare that you cannot afjord to neglect the oppor- 
tunitv now offered \’ou. 


FIRST STEPS IN PELMANISM. 

How can you enrol as a Pelmanist It is quite simple. 
You send first of all for " Mind and Memory," the book 
which tells you all about IVlnianism. This will be sent 
you togethei with a great deal of interesting proof of 
the value of Pelmanism, so that you can investigate 
thoroughly the claims made on behalf of the sy.stem 
and b<‘ complctelv convinced. You wall also be sent an 
ICnrolinent Form which enables you to enrol for the 
complete Course on speeuilly reduced terms. 

Just the writing of a post card or a call at the Institute 
(whichever you jirefer) ])uts you on the way to the enrol- 
ment which hundreds of thousands of men and w'omen 
look upon as the turning point in their lives. 

lYdmanism wall not take up a lot of your time. It 
IS given entirely by correspondence. Its intensely 
interesting lessons can be studied and its fascinating 
exercise practised without the least interference with 
)’Oiir daily w’ork. 

It is not a difficult or arduous undertaking ; on the 
contrary, it has been characterised by thousands of the 
students as a " delightful pastime." 

Put it IS much more than a pastime in its results. 

From thu vert" first Lesson you will find your thinking 
pow'cr revit^ilised. You w"ill appreciate the studiously 
careful and sincere comments of the trained psychologists 
wiio direct your efforts in bram-development. 

You will be enthused and encouraged, you w’ill become 
conscious of mental qualities which lie dormant and 
unsuspected in your mental make-up. And, long before 


What is there in Pelmanism that has made 300,000 men 
and women in every rank of soi'ial, professional, c im- 
mercial and industrial life its ardent devotees ? 

It is the magic of common sense. 

The engine driver who pilots his train from London 
to Edinburgh must first know" the engine. 

The man w'ho would drive himself tc success mii.st 
first know his mental engine. 

Pelmanism tells you in frank, everyday talk utterly 
divorced from the obscurities of scientific language-— 
all about the workings of your own mind. That is 
why it appeals to all men. 

Pelmanism furthermore sets your mind simple, fascin- 
ating and always effective exercises that enable you to 
consciouslv develop your menial powders. That is w"hy 
Pelmanism makes men and women successful in all that 
they undertake. 

All the time you are studying l>elmanism you are 
being led through the lessons and exercises by sympa- 
thetic, experienced and expert psychologists. 

This is done in a strictly individualised manner through 
perfectly private correspondence. Your own personal 
problems are dealt w"ith and elucidated. 

So sympathetic is the Pelman System to individual 
needs and aspirations that it is almost as if you had a 


you complete the Course, you will know' that you have 
as bright a brain as any man — and you will be advancing 
as rapidly as you could wish. 

Tbe New Pelman Course which is now' being given is 
the revised and enlarged Course upon which the spec^ilists 
of the .\dvisor\ Board of the Pelman Institute have been 
engaged for many months past. 

Brilliantly successful as the previous Course w'as, it 
may be confidently predicted that the new Course will 
be even more successful. The data have been gathered 
ill the course of dealing with over half a million men 
and women of all classes. 

It costs you only the price of a postage stamp to satisfy 
yourself as to w'hether there " is an^^thing in Pelmanism.” 
and you w-ill be agreeably surprised at the modesty of 
the fee for enrolment.* 

* ” Mind and Memory,** which contains a complete 
descriptive Synopsis of the twelve lessons, together with a full 
reprint of " Truth* s " famous Report on the work of the 
Pelman Institute and particulars showing how to secure the 
complete Course on specially reduced terms, may he obtained 
gratis and post free by any reader of The Bookman who 
applies to the Pelman Institute, 20, Pelman House, Blooms- 
bury Street, London, IF.C.i. Write or Call to-day. 
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much that is valuable and suggestive, while as regards coins 
he is doubtlc s right in arguing that the quaint devices 
and strange representations of certain animals on early 
British coins have probably a symbolic and mythological 
meaning, and are not mere endeavours of barbaric art 
to express itself, or to imitate the product ions of Greece 
■ and Rome. 

But it is in the matter of place-names and etymology 
that the author’s metliods are most revolutionary and 
most distracting. The method may be best described in 
his own words : 

" The term ‘ word ' I undcrstaiul . . a.s the dictionarv 
defines it ' an oral or written sign expressing an idea or notion!' 
Thus I treat John as the sanie word as Jane or Jean, and it 
is radically tlie same word as Old English jevatiit, French 

geante, Cornish geon. Jean is also the same word as chien. 
a dog— Irish choiti ; \\'el.'>li chin or cyn. and all these terms bv 
reason of their railRal an are cognate with the Grtx'k kuon, a 
dog. whence cv/ncal The (hielic for John is Jam. the Gaelic for 
Jean or Jane Sim . with which 1 equate shine, shone and 
sheen, all of which have resjiect to the stin, as also had the Arabic 
jinn, genu, and ‘Gian Tien Gian,’ a. title of the fabulous world- 
ruler of the Golden Age.” 

On these principles the author identifies St. -John with 
the Irisli Shaun and “ the British divinity Shony ** whom 
he also evolves “ from the primeval Shen at Shenstone 
near Lichfield.” From the presence of a St. John's Well 
here near the church of St. John he suggests that the church 
was built on the site of an original Shen stone, and that 
similar ” John stones ” must have been plentiful in Scot- 
land, as shown ” by the common surname Johnstone.” 

Following on such lines the reader is led a giddy dance, 
rarely knowing whether a w’ord is presented to him under 
its oldest known form or is what may be onlv a modern 
corruption. The reminder that the ascription of place- 
names to Anglo-Saxon personal names may be carried 
too far is doubtless salutary, but it is ditiiciilt to believe 
in the reconstruction of prehistory on the etymological 
lines followed by the author of thi.s book. 

.\lbanv F. Majok. 


■Rovel IRotes. 

THE LOST DIARY, Horace Blcackley. net. 

(Nash.) 

It depends entirely on your sense of humour as to whether 
you will enjoy this story or not. 'J'he plot concerns the 
Right Hon. Clement Venables, a middle-aged bachelor 

who has just become engaged, through the machinations ot 
his aunt the Duchess of ^Tinfon, to charming little I^elia 
Carrington. In his youth, long before he becomes a 
staid M.P., Venables has had a decidedly gay time, a 
record of which is still in existence, in a diary wliich he 
used to keep, and wdiich he has forgotten all about. There 
is a house party at Venables' jilace, among the guests 
being Delia and the austere Duchess of Frinton, when an 
old school friend of N’cnablcs’ arrives bringing wdth -him 
the fateful diary. Of course the diary gets lost in the 
house, and there is frantic juggling to keep it from the 
eyes of Delia and the Duchess. The book becomes a 
kind of game of rounders, with the result that nearly 
every one in turn gets hold of it and reads it, including 
Delia, who is thought to be something of a prude. How- 
ever, instead of shocking her, it has the effect of making 
her understand and like Venables, whom she has always 
looked upon as being a bit of an old stick. The diary has 
still further adventures outside the house, before it finds 
a resting place on the back of the fire. Fortunately for 
the reader we are not given more than a few hints as to 
what the diary contains. 

LEGEND, By Clemence Dane. 6s. net. (Heinemann.) 

” Legend ” has been hailed as a tour deforce, as was Mr. 
tSwiniiertoii‘’s ” Nocturne.” Rapturous verdicts of that 
kind show how casual the average English novel still is : 
when we meet one with a definite form, a unity of expression 


and spirit, we exclaim ” tour de force ” in surprise and 
admiration. Certainly Miss Dane deserves our admiration. 
Satire is rarely practised artisticalfy in England ; the most 
notable exponents of modern satire, such as Mr. Belloc, are 
too preoccupied with general questions to give to their 
novels that devotion to character which can alone justify 
this fi>rm of fiction. Miss Dane proved her eye for character 
m “Regiment of Women”; and in “Legend” she 
has produced a novel which is better than her first book 
and greatly superior to her second. She has one astonishing 
weakness. Her men arc almost entirely unreal. In this 
tale, Kent the painter. Flood the poet are the merest pegs— 
and they seem even more lifeless than they might, set 
beside the flaming vitality of Anita, Jenny and the dead 
heroine MadaUi Gray. Maclala is dead before the book 
opens. And the story is an account of the way her friends 
discuss her and her inexplica])le marriage on the night •of 
her death. Jenny, who tells the tale, has never met 
Maclala ; Anita, her cousin, has been the dead novelist’s 
closest friend. Yet Miss Dane makes us believe, from the 
first pages, that Anita unclorstancls nothing of the woman 
i>he has played P»os\vell to, while Jenny is really in tune 
with the ardent, beautiful spirit. You niav read “ Legend ” 
for pure enjoyment, without anv thought of its deeper 
significance. It is an attack* on all h.-giology. Is 
the truth ever told about the famous dc*acl Does 
not the disciple always betray the master, either with 
a kiss a.s Judas, or by a blow at his enemies, like 1 eter - 
Does even Jenny understand Maclala ? Did her hiisbaml ? 
One can sc‘e early enough the falsehood of Anita’s shrill 
vulgarities at Mad. da’s acceptance of married love and of 
niotherhood ; but can c'uie be sure that Jenny's \iew is 
tni(‘ either ? The cjiicstions cannot be ans\\t*red. Tliat 
one should ask them, should bo anxious to })ursue ihc* 
history of Maclala Gray, lier husband and Iier ITic'iuls is a 
tribute to Mis.s Dane’s admirable art. 

SIMON, By J. St(»rer Clou^ton. os. net. (Blnckwooil ) 

Simon is a scmsational yarn, lull of thrills and exciting 
episodes, which should sati.sfy even the most exacting 
lovers of this type of story : a mystery, a romance and 
two murders are to be found between its covers. 'Jlie 
main idea, though some may deem it frankly improbable, 

IS ingenious, and makes a good theme fc^r the author to 
work on. To give any proper idea ol the plot oju‘ would 
have to give away jiart of the mystery of tlie story, winch 
would be unfair to Mr. Cloiiston and to readers of tlie 
book, who wall enjoy finding out for themsehes who 
Simon really is eind what be<L.omcs of him. It is an engio'-s- 
ing mystery, wath the interest well sustained from licginning 
to end. 

FELIX MORGAINE, By Josephine P. Knowles. Os. net 
(Methuen.) 

Felix Morgaine, the new Dean of WintcTboiirne Cathedral, 
carries out a revolution in the church services during 
the ab.sence of the bishop of the diocese abroad. A 
famous scientist preaches, a titled lady reads the lessons, 
and children sing poems and madrigals in the nave. I'he 
Dean's enemy is (!anon Biilstrode, who is old-fashioned, 
and is scandalised by the innovations. Felix’s c^iilt appears 
to be the wor-ship of beauty in nature, and is a form of 
pantheism. His personality exercises a wonderfully 
refining influence over the street children and the rough 
elements of the town. On the other hand he alienates 
many of the local elite and the middle classes. The new' 
movement is discussed in the l.ondon press and in Parlia- 
ment. When the Bishop returns, he convenes a public 
meeting, at which he invites both sides to state their case. 
Canon BuLstrode plays his trump card by charging the 
Dean with loose morals, substantiating his accusation with 
the fact that the Dean has been seen kissing a girl in his 
room. Luckily, the Bishop treats this as irrelevant. 
Meanw'hile, the Dean has fallen in love w'ith a beautiful 
Italian countess, whom he marries. The story closes 
with the Dean fighting on the Somme as a private, and 
the decision of the ecclesiastical authorities yet to be 
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promulgated. The author has written an interesting 
story. Many characters are introduced, and all of them 
are well portrayed. TJiere is perhaps one failing, and 
that is that none of the ciiaracters opi)o.se(l to the Dean 
are at all attractive. A conservative can be as sw'eet a 
man as a liberal, and the reformer may be as narrow 
minded as the reactionary. Some of the best features 
are the description of the effect of the war on the manners 
and dress of girls, the visit of the Dean to the old shepherd, 
and the controversy w'hich raged in the press. The author 
has certainly the gift of writing, but theology is not her 
strong point. 

THE DEATH DRUM. Bv Margaret T^cterson os. ^d. net. 

(Hurst & Blackett.) 

Ihe Death Drum " is a dramatic East African story 
of love and revenge, in which a native superstition (that 
very few white people know anything about) plays a 
considerable part ; it casts a sinister atmospliere around 
the thrilling scenes in Uganda at the time of a black rising. 
A striking contrast to these weird scenes is found in the 
glimpse of life in England which Tom Davis, a half-caste 
from I^ganda, gets when he comes over to this countrv 
to start his scheme of revenge. The English girl, Sylvia 
Morris, whom he marries and takes back with him to 
Uganda, is chosen as the victim of his revenge because 
she is the .si.ster of the man who has caused the death of 
Davis’s own half-caste sister. Sylvia loves Davis sincerely, 
and marries him knowing that he is the son of a white 
father and a native mother, and that she ^\l^ have race 
difficulties to face. The love is all on her side — at first ; 
but as Davis grows to care for her he has a stern fight 
with liimself to keep faithad to his plan of revenge How 
he succeeds and at what cost, is told with great ]>owci bv 
Miss Margaret Peterson, who handles her subject with 
uncommon ability ancl sympathetic understanding. It is 
engrossing story that grips llie imagination 

CATHY ROSSITER. By .Mrs \'ictor Ibck.inl 7s. net. 

ddodiler cV Stoughton. I 

If tliis novel were not coi'vincingly modern in its .style 
ancl in its frallk^es^ of dialogue one would recognis(* it 
as a lu'oduct of the period if only that it harps upon divorce 
and women’s rights, and plays upon two familiar tyjies of 
ihe day — the overstrung idc'alist and the hard-mouthed 
lady medico. These TW'O and Colonel Jack Lorimer 
(presently M.P. and a knight) make up the trio of the 
story, witli Jack as a rickety ceiitrc'piecc, shallow, con- 
temptible and false. Cathy, lovable and emotional, 
rebels against the taint of the aristocrat in her veins ; 
Monica Henstock, the doctor, has no such ingredient and 
is a mere opportunist, with what remains of her conscience 
kept well in hand. CaMed in to attend on the credulous 
('athy at the latter's country house, Monica, with Jack’s 
connivance, consigns her to a private madhouse ; and the 
scenes it affords, together with the maddening reassurances 
and blarney, the franker threats of stricter treatment, 
and the farce of the magistrate’s visit of inspection, make 
some of the best and truest wTiting in the book. In 
the end she is rescued by Robert Amyas, and we have to 
wade through the cesspools of divorce before we reach a 
cheerful solution. But it is Cathy's character, consistent 
in irresponsibility, that makes the book what it is. 

THE LONDON VENTURE. By Michael Arlcn. With 

Drawings by Michel Sevier /|S net. (lleincmann.) 

How is one to describe such a book as this ? It is too 
charming to be called brilliant; has too much narintive 
to be called a series of essays, and is too, much in the vein 
of the essayist to be classed as a story. Mr. Arlen is an 
Armenian, and tells you in a prefatory note that his own 
name (which he gives yon) is so difficult to pronounce that, 
for practical reasons, he preferred to put a jiseudonym 
on his title page. He begins to write after he has left 
London and can look back on it and see in remembrance 
how much better lie had liked it than he thought he did 
while he was there. His outlook is fresh and individual. 
His sketches of people he had met in London, of the strange- 
ness and beauty of London’s streets and open spaces are 


THE LIFE OF THOMAS 
COUTTS, Banker 

By E. H. COLERIDGE. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Two volumes. Demy 8vo. £2 2s. net. 

" We have no hesitation in saying this is one of the best 
biographies we have ever read and in placing it in a small 
and very select class.” — Saturday Renew. 

MY SECOND COUNTRY 
(FRANCE) 

By ROBERT DELL. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
In this hook Mr. Robert Dell describes the present state 
of France as it appears to him. It is an important volume 
which cannot be ignored, and will create much discussion 
both here, on the Continent, and in America. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF LADY 
GEORGIANA PEEL 

Compiled by ETHEL PEEL. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 

16s. net. 


NEW FICTION 

SUNSHINE IN UNDERWOOD 

By JESSIE CHAMPION, Author of “Jimmy’s Wife,” 
" The Foolishness of Lilian.” 7s.net. 

SHUTTERED DOORS 

By Mrs. WILLIAM HICKS BEACH. 7s. net. 

BENTON OF THE ROYAL 
MOUNTED 

By R. S. KENDAL. 6s. net. 


JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head. Vigo St., Undon, W.l 


You Can Become a 

SUCCESSFUL WRITER! 

Short sttirifs and .irliclc.s arc commanding big prices, and 
the demand for coiitrilnitions grows daily. You can qualify 
under expert guidance to earn money by your pen and to 
make \ our sp.tre hours profitable. Learn the secrets of 
.siici es.sful uTitcTs ! The Journalism Course of the Regent 
Instiluie Will show you how* to achieve success. In a series 
of clear, ])raclical. and intere.sting lessons you will be taught 
huw to wrde and what to write about, and helped to produce 
salc.iblc work as early as possible. The instruction will be 
pens inal tf) YOlk and fn>m the very start you will enjoy the 
use of an Advisor}’ Service. The moderate fee is inclusive. 

I , • Write NOW for a free copy of ''Opportunities for 

BtereSting Talcnt," an interestini> bookiet which describes the 
Rnnlrl^t FRFF opunings for new writers and the unique adven* 
aiuuiiici. of a jiostal coiir'-e which is enabling men and 

women to write the kind of copy that editors want— and to earn whtU 
thev learn. 

THE REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 93). 22. Bedford Street, 
Strend, London. W.G. 2. 


NEW AUTHORS WANTED. 

The demand for Articles and Stories breaks all records. 
Neb) Publications need neb) b)riters. 

If you have some natural ability you can learn by 12 postal 
lessons how to write MSS. that WI^L sell. 

Send short specimen MS. (with stamp for return), to 
Editor-in-Chief. Practical Correapondence College, Ltd., 
48. Thanet House, Strand, IV.C. 2, and you will get Frank, 
Honest, Helpful Advice and Criticism gi^ntl^. 

Scholarship Home-Study Courses, at Reduced Fees for 
readers whose specimens show unusual promise. 


P OETRY. 

A Monthly Magazine of Verse, 
Comment and Criticism. 

PRIZE POEMS. Price Is. 

Published by C. W. DANIEL, Ltd., 3, Tudor Si, London, E.C. 


idoF Si , London, E. C. in 
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toiiclitvj in grapJiically, with an easy liglilncss and a delight- 
iul sense of humour, and the same humour and freshness 
and a shrew^d pliilosophy of life are in his comments on 
men and women and things in general. Well-know'n names 
flu through his cliapters, but hi.s story is all of the witty, 
gracious, cruel, exquisite Slielmerdene and her loves — she 
comes and goes and elusively })ervades the book throughout. 
One is tempted to quote cojjiously. \'ou can scarcely 
turn a leaf without coming upon some vivid or delicate 
bit of description or narrative, some magic window' opening 
gaily, cynically or w'ith a thoughtful seriousness on what 
is best and w'orst in the w'ays of humanity. But it is 
too enjoyable a book to be sampled in quotations and we 
content ourselves wath recommending it to all and sundry. 

HIS MAJESTY^S WELL-BELOVED. By TJaroness Orc/v. 

()S. net. (liodder lV Stoughton.) 

The title of this Historic," as the story is termed in 
the book, refers to Tliomas Betterton, the actor, vvlio was 
one of the King’s Players in Charles the Second’s evil reign. 
The authoress has reverted to the style of Kichardson, 
writing her novel, not in many letters, but in one lengthy 
epistle. The lady to whom it is addressed scarceb; aiijiears 
in the intrigues described by her corre.spondent, John 
Honeywood. 'lhat humble clerk and scrivener — so he 
calls himself, being a hero-worshipper — does his best to 
explain away the questionable doings of Betterton, of 
whom the lady and with cause — is jcalou.s. As in Defoe’s 
works the most emphatic words have capitals, which gives 
the " narrative ’’ a quaint archaic air. This is quite in 
keeping with the time when the storv is .supposed to be 
written. But the tale is a v’crj' good one with amjile 
intrigue and passion, both of the right and wrong sort. 
Betterton is beaten and revenges himself on the coxcomb 
who procures him the beating. In the end he forgoes 
his revenge to please a lady, who is not worth\- of the 
sacrifice. The characters are well delineated, but in these 
■democratic days the intolerable insolence of tlie aristo- 
crats to the commoners sounds almost impossible. Charles 
himself does not appear, but the rotten state of things 
induced by his shameful rule is very exccllentiv described. 

CIRCUITS. By Philip Camborne. 6s. net. (Methiicn 

This is a delightful novel of \Veslcyan life ; one does not 
need to be a Wesleyan to enjoy the story of the Kev. Mark 
Frazer and his wife, of their friends, and of their familv. 
The author has avoided the two tiresome features of novels 
which deal with English religious life outside tlie Anglican 
Church. These novels either describe the hero falling 
into agnosticism, or coquetting with the State Church • 
or else they are drenched in the iiros incial details of some 
little Bethel. Now, this novVl describes thoroughiv human 
people, old and young. The inside life of Weslesan min- 
isters IS drawn with sympathy, hut not over-loloured. 
There are three love .-tori-s, with seme jutter to set oft 
their romance and humour, and they are held togelncr in a 
certain unity. It is always a jlcasii.e to come across 
evidences of originality in .some well-worn held of fiction 
Circuits ” has the note of freshness, and the note is not 


By Arthur F. \\ alli.'t (Sciiiipsori 


THE THEATRE QUEUE. 

Low ) 

Although 1' tontams no dramatic plot, the interest in 
this storj' is powerful. The characters are well portraved 

It might be onjccLcd against the plot that there is no stront 
(-haracters being involved one will 
another to such an extotil. but this is a reasonable a-tifir. 

Stage and, indeed, to lend an 
added zest to the story. Ruth is a character with whom 
3m s^pathy grows in spite ol ourselves as the storv 

^ aroused to something 

hke admiration. Harrv- E.akc is unsatisfactorv-th* 
author uoes not seem to have made up his mind’about 
him— we feel a furtive dislike for .Arnold who is apparently 


the hero of the story. The minor characters, with whom 
the temptation of most authors is to deal slovenly, are 
admirably treated. One is inclin|d to fear at times that 
it is a novel with a purpose, l^ut the author subdues the 
tendency to be didactic just in time. Incidentally it is fair 
to admit that the discussion of trade unions, labour and 
capital is logical, opportune and well conducted. 

THE FAR CRY. Bj' Henry Milner Rideout. 7s. (Jarrolcls.) 

" The Far Cry " is a very fascinating and unusual tale. 
Although the action takes place amidst the golden glories 
of the South Seas with infinite opportunities for sensa- 
tional writing, yet the author with commendable reticence 
contrives to keep the same within bounds. The book 
suggests the classic art of the Greek dramatists, as all 
violent action is not presented on the stage. Even the 
fight between the hero and the villain is described ii^ a 
quiet, restrained manner, but very vividly. The strength 
of the book lies in what is not said : it is a triumph of 
suggestion. And pictures — every page is a picture — 
alluring with colour and life, and the clean splendour of 
primitive life, direct and impressively simple. The two 
empire-enlargers, who find Godbolt on the uninhabited 
islet, are real flesh and blood, the French gaiety of Tisdale 
contrasting ifleasingly witli the thoughtfulness of Wallace. 
But Godbolt is wonderfully drawn : he is not a character 
in a story, but an actual person, environed by the fairy 
glamour of true romance. And Katherine, the one woman 
in the book, is just as good. Their wooing is not set out 
at full length, but one feels that the absolute passion is 
there. Mr. Rideout's artistic instinct has told him that 
music alone can express the attitude of the lovers, and 
he suggests music, which aw'akens understanding. And 
all the characters are excellently drawn with few strokes 
but much vividness. Frave, the indomitable grandfather, 
Mace the villain, whose very reticence suggests deep dejiths 
of evil, Anak the native, physically strong but wanting in 
moral courage — and the bull-dog fighting strain for the 
matter of that — arc all admirable. Nor must Satrap the 
Malay be forgotten, for although he is not a prominent 
figure he is real and true. Altogether Mr. Rideout may be 
congratulated on writing a very fine story : he shows a real 
mastery of his craft. 

SUSIE. By tlic Hon. Mrs. Dowdall. 7s. net. (Duckworth.) 

Do yon know Susie ? You may even have loved her. 
She is as old as her sex and has many disguises ; some- 
times she is so deeply hidden that you would scarcely be 
able to see her. But her picture is given here as Nature 
made her and is offered with the kindest intentions to the 
future fathers of the race." Such is the preface to the 
Hon. Mrs. Dowdall's new book. Susie is a clever, though 
one is bound to admit, somewhat cruel study of character ; 
whether she will be found amusing, distressing or despicable 
will depend very largely on the individual reader. At 
any rate Susie is Susie, and though she cannot be summed 
up in a w^ord, this glimpse of her may give some inkling 
of the type she represents : " Susie went out very little 
and had no occupation at home. Her mind was a riot 
of femininity. She had been educated by elderly ladies, 
in whose ideas men figured as professional rivals, or interest- 
ing friends, or dangers to the community, or pupils’ fathers. 
To Susie they came into none of these categories; so, 
finding nothing in her education to explain the mystery 
they suggested, she thought about them consciously or 
unconsciously all day. Their admiration became a thing 
to work for, like points to be scored in a game, and she 
played her cards to that end." It almost seems a pity that 
so able an author as the Hon. Mrs. Dowdall, who can 
])ortray.so vividly people like Charles, and Cyril Fulton, 
Lucy, and Mrs. Jamieson (all minor characters in the 
story), should spend so much time on a character like 
Susie. However, here is Susie, offered with the " kindest 
intentions," we arc assured, and it is up to those to whom 
she is offered to study her and understand her — if they 
can. 
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ICbe Bookman's TEable* 


THE BOOK-HUNTeA AT HOME. 

los. 6d. net. (Philip Allan & Co.) 


By P. B. M. Allan. 


If you happen to be a collector of first and rare editions 
of books, here is a book after your own heart— one that 
discuSwSes with knowledge and rijic scholarship and a pleasant 
humour just those matters in which all collectors are 
interested — the fascination of the treasure hunt, the 
ecstasy of picking up at a bargain some long-and-much- 
desired volume, with a mine of information about book- 
rarities and the prices they have fetched, and some useful 
hints, drawn from personal experience, for the forming of 
a library and the due care of books. But Mr. Allan is not 
one of those who buy books at the sale-rooms at enormous 
prices, and value them only as costly curiosities ; he is a 
i^al bookman, loving books for their own sakes and boasting 
more of how little he has had to pay for his bargains than 
of what a fortune this or that one of them cost liim. Their 
monetary value is nothing to him. their (juaintness, rarity, 
beauty or literary interest all He explains to you why 
it is that “ bargains arc* met with more frequently in our 
youth than in our age,” and denies that it is the bargains 
that are no longer there to be had. His reasons for .specialism 
in collecting, instead of accumulating all sorts of old 
books at random, are thoroughly sound. He is a cajntal 
hand at character-sketches and anecdotes ; his love of 
books IS of the same quality as Lamb’s, and there is more 
than a touch of Lamb in the humour and charm of his 
style. A helpful book for collectors, and an entertaining 
book for any reader, whether he is a collector or not. 


general and our beliefs concerning that particular war. 
Criticism of war poems is properly reticent, because so 
many of them express (or cover up) deep emotions which 
compel our sympathy and respect. This volume consists 
(with one exception) of poems written during the war. 
Mr. Arkwright sees Lngland and the Allies fighting for 
the right and on the side of Crod, and he unhesitatingly 
believes that God helped them throughout. His faith 
never wavers and his attitude never changes ; there is 
something impersonal about his outlook, although he can 
try to comfort the personal griefs of those around him. 
He is always serious; neither carried away by the pageantry 
and excitement of w'ar nor depressed by its horror and 
sordid nc.ss. One cannot feel that he expresses the outlook 
of the fighting-man, but he respects him and therefore 
avoids patronising praise or gushing sentimentality. To 
those in sympathy with the author’s jioint of view, and not 
disturbed by the events and tendencies around them, tliis 
volume will be found comforting and satisfying. Mr. 
Arkwright is both simple and sincere ; he never A^rites for 
elfect, but be says nothing very new, neither is his way 
of saying it striking or notable. Yet as a strictly topical 
volume his book fits in with the thoughts that have come 
to us all from time to time (or the thoughts we should wish 
to have had) during the past years, and therefore can claim 
a place in the recorrls of our time. There are several 
illustrations by well-known artists, the most poetical of 
which is the ” Pilgrim’s Way,” by Bruce Bairnsfather : 

“ But truth and honour nerve hi.s arm, 

And faith is yet his shield and stay ; 

And (tod will save his soul from harm 
Wlu) dares to tread the Pilgrim’s Way.” 


THE SUPREME SACRIFICE AND OTHER POEMS IN 
TIME OF WAR. By John S Arkwright. 7s 6d. net. 
(Skefllngton ) 

Our estimate of poems dealing with the war of 191^ 
is incvitablv coloured bv our attitude towards war in 


THE MONTHLY CHAPBOOK. is. 6d. net. (The Poetry 

Bookshop ) 

The Christmas number of the ” Monthly Chapbook ** 
completed the first half-year of existence of this monthly 
miscellanv which was founded as a substitute for the 


READY IN FEBRUARY 



The Hero of Kut 


MY CAMPAIGN 


IN 

MESOPOTAMIA 


By MAJOR-GENERAL 


Sir Charles Vere Ferrers Townshend 

K.C.B., D.S.O. 


Demy 

8vo 


With Portrait Frontispiece and 
Numerous Maps and Plans 


Cloth 
28s. net 


T his brilliant record of one of the great campaigns of the War will appeal not only to the general 
reader, but it is one which no tactician, amateur or professional, can afford to neglect. It hag all 
the stirring qualities of romance and the value of a scientific study in military tactics j for General 
Townshend not only relates what he did, but precisely why and how It was done. 

The chronicle of General Townshend’s two years and four months of captivity near Constantinople 
includes a detailed account of those negotiations with the Turkish Government, in the course of which 
he induced them to surrender, thus achieving by diplomacy all he could have gained by the completes! 
victory in the field. 

Seldom, indeed, has a more striking and Impressive, or more valuable, work been produced than this 
by the Hero of Kut. 

SEND FOR PROSPECTUS NOW READY 


THORNTON BUTTERWORTH, LTD., 62, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C.2 
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quarterly “Poetry and Drama. Each number is of 
separate interest, though at the same time a continuity 
is preserved." The present number contains four songs, 
the words by Waller de la Mare and G. Townsend Warner, 
and the music by C. Armstrong Cjibbs, Malcolm Davidson, 
Clive Cary, and W. Denis Drown e. “ It is rare to find poets 
who desire a musical setting, rarer still to find musicians 
who appreciate poetry," writes Mr. Edward J. Dent in 
the “ Chapbook." “ The four songs here for the first time 
printed have been chosen to show that between contem- 
])orary poets and musicians a more intimate understanding 
is not impossible." He is right, as the four songs chosen 
will fully testify to those who play them through, l^liisic 
lovers in (juest of something out of the ordinary run of 
songs should not fail to get tins number of the Chapbook. 

PRISONERS OF THE RED DESERT. Dy ( apan K. S. 

Cw.itkin-Will ams. C M.G.. K.N. /S. 6d. net. (Tiamton 

Butlcrwcrth ) 

Every one knows something about the crew of the 
torpedoed Tara, who were taken prisoners and handed 
over to the ScMioussi. and readers will warmly welcome this 
account of all that that band of ninety-live men^cmlured. 
It is a story more stirring than any book of fictitious 
adventure, for Captain (iwatkiii-Williams writes vividly 
and forcefully. The eleven days’ march over pitiless 
stones into the desert ended at Dir Hakkirn, “ a vast red 
marine cemeterv of fossil shelK and coral,’’ where the 
little com pan V slowly starved for nearly four months, 
increasing their small supply of food with white snails, 
once with a voung camel which had been drowned for 
days in the well, and with strange roots and jilants. In 
spite of all the horrors wliich the party endured, the book 
is anything but depressing ; u is even often amusing, as 
in the account of the author’s esca])(' and what befell him 
during his nine days’ wanderings. He had great faith, 
tolerance and a strong sense of humour , thus he never 
despaired. The most dramatic episode is that at the 
end when these men, Ixdi ving they would t)e dead within 
a week, saw a car approaching, then ten, twenty, thirty, 
forty-three cars come to their assistance. Such a book, 
combining truth, history and real adventure, should ha\e 
a large sale. There is a short introduction b\ the Duke 
of \Vcstm Ulster. 


N ovel refused by 16 Publishers 

placed by C.L.A. within One WeeK of 
receipt. S30 just obtained f<l!r 6,000 words by 
unknown Author. S108 in* Free Monthly Prizes 
for Best Short Story, Article, and Poem. Terms for 
stamp Cambridge Literary Agency, 8, Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C.2. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Why not sell tor Immediate cash any Poldini 
Kodak or other old Camera you are not uaing r 
Developing and Printing List free. 

HABTIM. Chamlat. SouthamptOB. 
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|| Large stock of New 

and 

Standard Books. 
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the 

utmost despatch. 

1 Any Book supplied to 

order. 

1 


265. High Holborn, 
London. W.C. 1 


L ady assistant Wanted for 

Commercial Stationery. Able to take 
Printing Orders preferred. Live out. — Tomkinson, 
Stationer, Colwyn Bay. 


AUTHORS. — Wanted MSS. of every description, 
for publication in volume form ; Fiction, Poetry, 
Short Stories. Plays, Children's Books, etc. Pro- 
mising new Writers specially sought. — Write 
"Books,** Box 283> SELLS, Ltd., 168, Fleet 
Street, E.C.4. 


A UTHORS’ MSS., etc., promptly and 

carefully executed. 1/- per 1,000 words. 
Highest testimonials.— Miss BEAUMONT, 101, 
Melrose Avenue, Wimbledon Park. 


Tvnpwritmff Authors* MSS., Examination 
1 ypcWriilU^a Papers. Letters, Circulars, 
General Copying, Duplicating, etc. — J. Trimnell, 
8, Moira Terrace, Cardiff. 


TALES OF SERBIAN LIFE. By v. ( hiver.s Davies. With 
Illustrations in Colour. 8s. 6d. net. (Harraj) ) 

Miss Davies knows Serbia and also its language, as 
witness some previous books whicli bear her name. But 
these stories of a certain house at Xovo Selo, of the ^’llIa 
Golub, and of Stefan who was a cowherd, bear their own 
testimony on the subject, without any records of the past. 
Presumably they arc tales for young people, but almost 
any who come to them with a disposition for what is fresh 
and realistic in life, « haracter and all tliat is meant by 
scenery will find themselves precisely of that age so long 
as the reading lasts, and this is certain to be from cover 
to cover. The festival of Christinas at ^^ovo Selo, the 
strange travelling of Andrija in search of his father, and 
how Stefan became a great sculptor, are not things to be 
put down ill the midst -A the telling, whatever grade you 
have reached in the mixed and variable class of young 
people. There are also three Serbian folk- talcs brought 
into the first narraDve, and they are good to have and 
to keep. One is of Prince Marko and a certain “ Fairy of 
the Mountain " who slew her ' brother in (iod," but was 
forced to resvoie him by the help of a magic steed and a 
goiden six-sided mace. She beranu his fairy sister, and 
so it I omes about in the second story that he w'as enabled 
to destroy Muossa tlie OuarreL'^oine, a great and powerful 
rebel against the Em]Hror of Turkey. But best of all is 
Uie third, which tells how this samr Marko paid the bride- 
lax imposed by the Black >Ccgro, which he did once and 
for all on the body of that tyrant. For the sake of a maid 
of Kossova tie land was freed. Three of the best pictures 
illustrate the’e extracts from Serbian hero-tales. 


Typewriting, 

J. Worsley, 1, Fair View, Todmorden, Yorkshire. 
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IN >MEI*ARATION.- 

CATALCKaUE 185. Natural Science and Mathcmatica. 
CATALOGUE 186. Occult, Mysticism. Folk Lore. Oriantalia. 
English and Foreign Literature. 

Librarians, Executors, and others desirous of either disposing 
of or buying Fine. Rare or Standard Books In all classes of 
Literature are invited to communicate with 

W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD., BookMUers, CAMBRIDGE 

Complete Libraries Purchased. Valuations for Probate. 


TO AUTHORS. 

Messrs. DIGBY, LONG & Co. (Publishers of “The Author's 
Manual,'* 5s. net. Ninth Edition) are prepared to consider MSS. 


lublication in 


in all Departments of Literature with a view to publication ii 
-volume form.“”16. Bouverle Street. Fleet Street. London. £.C. 


MSS. AND GENERAL TYPEWRITING. 

Orders quickly sad neatly cxeeuted. Moderate Terms. 
BEART, 1, Golden Square, Piccadilly, W. 

THE ONLY MAGAZISE OF ITS KF\D!! 

“ SngUsb ” 

For Reeders. Writers, Teeehers, Students end ell Lovers 
of the Lenguege. 

6d. Monthly. 8d. Post Free. Annuel Subs, 7/6. 

W. & Q. FOYLS, Ltd., 

121.1 25, Charing Cro.., London, W.C 2. 

T O AUTHORS.— Harold B. Browne 
has special facilities for placing MSS. for 
new writers on favourable terms. — 1 Of Adam 
Street, Adelphi, W.C.2. * 
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new S.P. C.K. BOOKS. Three High-class Novels 

■ I I ^ 


ERASMUS AND LUTHER: Their Attitude 
to Toleration. 

BytlieKov. KOBKllT II. Litt.l). H. Itlakc 

Scholar in llistor^^ Trinity Collc^re, Duhlin. 25s. not. 

THE FIVE LAMBETH CONFERENCES. 

ronij)ilo<l unrler the direction of the M(».st Keverend 
JiANDALL T. I)A\II)S(>N, I). I)., Arcld)i''Jj(»|» ot 
('anterhiiry. 12b. 6d. net. 

[Iiifrisprnsahh' to alt v'ho want to imth rstamt thv Coitfnrnrr 
n/H)20.] 

THE CISTERCIANS IN YORKSHIRE. 

]{y . 1 . S. FLET(’HKII, Alenilier of the Vorksliire Arclnro- 
• lo^dcal Society. seven Illustrations hy WvKWlcK 

(loi’.LK, aiul a facsiniih* iroiii t he “ ("hronu-les of Meau.x." 

17b. 6d. net. 

\Mr. Ftvfrhvr, wHh sfnnnl nrhnhnshnt rnut ft 

tcHs tur sttn'jf of tin Jnitjnltutf of tin j nrLshiri mointstt i n .s. 
the heoiloff of their /nnsjH ntf/. tnnl thrtr fh.sti tn tnin.\ 

LETTERS AND PAPERS OF ALGERNON 
HYDE VILLIERS. 

With a Memoir l.\ llAKliV (JItAHAM Witli a 
I’ortriiit. Cloth Imanlh. 10s net. 

SOME SOURCES OF HUMAN HISTORY. 

KyAV. M. H.lXDEItS I-ETKIi;, 1,1.. I).. K li.A 

I IJnstrated. 5s. net. 

\/*rofts\tn’ Frtrn ,\hnii\s tin fn^ri^Kitinn nm! roinpltithl nj 
ht-fsfoi'irn/ nsrnrvh. | 

THE ROYAL GUIDE TO WINDSOR 
CASTLE. 

]{.t the late Sir WIM.IAM ST. .lllllX IIOl’K. I.iit I).. 
D.CMi. AVitli Fioiiti^inect* and two t\>louied IMaii.**. 
l‘ji])ei eovtirs, 2 b. 6d. : ( 'Idtli it()MTd>. 3s. 6d net 
[//ls M>iji sty thr Ktuy hos yrornnts/y nut ytn! Hn (htln nt ton 
of thhs hooh\ \rhivh hos hrt n nr^Hru hy thr htstonno of 
Windsor Ca.stfr. \ 

MAKING THE MOST OF LIFE. 

Hy AV. CUNM.Nt.HAM. H.lt.. I'.ll A. W,th a Ihefact! 
h\ .1. I’. AViiitmcv, K.I). li.C.I,. With a I'orlrail. 
Cloth hoards 4s. net. 

THE LOST APOCRYPHA OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 

l!y Al. 11 .lAMES. Litt.I). 5s. 6d. net. 

MOSES : THE FOUNDER OF 
PREVENTIVE MEDICINE. 

By I’EKCIVAI, AVUtil), M.K.C.S E.K.C.l*. Cloth 
hoanU. 4b. net 

[Whrn thr outhor u’os on Wnr Srrrnr nt tin Kn.st, ht jound 
thnt nntrh of thr Mitstnv J^tnr inns nrrcs.sitott d hy tin /troh/< ms 
of com ft sanitiftiou.] 

THE POEMS OF GILBERT WHITE. 

With a l*reface by Sir IlrniiKi!'!’ \V\I!i:kn. K.C. \.C)., 
D.C.L., Frofes»«or of I’oetry, Oxford rniNci^ily. CMoth 
boariis. 6b. net. 

[(.)f thrsr Anstrohan yorms nod thru' Aothor^ Su Ihifnrt 
Warren o-ntes Uaypy thr iUmutry.^ tin Knn trr, irlurh has 
sorh proyhefs — and hstnis tt> them. . . It i.s a pnedryi 

to hr asked to syrnk if am! for him."\ 

THE PARISH GILDS OF MEDI>«:VAL 
ENGLAND. 

By H. K. AVESTLAKE, M. A.. K.S.A., Author of ;‘St. 
Marf^arct’s, Westminster.’' With !-i\ Illustrations. 
15b. net. 

WESTMINSTER. (The Story of the English 
Towns.) 

My H. F. WESTl.AKE. M.A.. F.S.A., Custodian and 
Minor (’anon of Westminster Abbey. With Maps, 
Flans, and Illustrations. 3b. 6d. net. 

THE WAY OF UNDERSTANDING. 

By KENNETH E. KIKK, Keble C’ollege, O.xford. AVith 
a Freface hy ALBERT Man.sbRIDGE. Fajier cover. Is. net : 
Clotli, 2b. net 

[A fltttr handbook for adults who wish to rnntninr thrir 
rd neat ion-. \ 

SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE 

CeiitFRlOfflces : 0, ST. MARTIN’S PLACE, LONDON. \V.C.2. 

Book Shops: 64, NEW BOND STKEET, LONDON. W.1. 

43, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, I.ONDON, E C.4. 

129, NORTH STREET, BRIGHTON. 

* And of all Booksellors. 


From all Booksellers and Libraries. Price 6/- net. 

The white 

POPE 

By S. R. CROCKETT. 


Aiithoi of "The Mickit Minister," "The 
Rciiders," etc. 

The last and greatest work of this famous 
author. 

It is the story of a Pope who does not believe 
in the riiiial and ctMemony attaclied to relmious 
creeds. 

THE RIGHT REVD. BISHOP WELLDON 

IS fully in sympathy with the theme of the book. 
It presents a new aspect of Chiistianity, 
in a romantic scttiriK, and will be read with 
more than ordinal y interest. 

Written with ijreal power it is undoubtedly 
a masterpiece. 


RACHEL 

By LILIAN TURNER. 

Author of " The Girl from the Backblocks," 
"The Npiijihts and Crosses," etc. 

" Rachel " is a story which tells of the love of 
a youiifi doctor, of the true English type, for 
a charming country maiden. 

The scene of the story is laid in Yorkshire and 
the whole book is alive with healthy and spark- 
ling incident. 

A stimulating antidote for boredom. 


JEW! 


By DAVID HELLER. 


It is not often that an author’s first novel cun 
be published with the certaimy ot success that is 
predestined for " Jew ! " It is a distinct triumph. 

Gne tn' the most powerful books in defence of 
Judaism ever written. It does much to eradicate 
the old prejudice against the Jew, proving in a 
story full of intense interest, that there is a type 
of Jew as self-sacrificing as the most generous 
hearted of Gentiles. 


The “ Red Rose ” on the cover of a book w 
a guarantee of quality 

From atl lioohscllers and published by 

DGDKS LIMITED 

CROSSHALL /iUtLDl.\C'S, LIVERPOOL. 
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Man, Past and Present. j{> a h 

KI^ANl'-. Revised and larj^ely rewritten by A 

lITNCiSTON ori(i(.lN and A (' HMMXJN. Kc.ulc-r 
in Klhnoh)Ry, Cambridge*. Royal Svo \\ ith i(> plaif.s. 
^bs net 

‘ Til. r.iiii.'.* of till*' work III sp.K.- ,111.1 tiiM.' mv. r- til. whol. woil.l Irom 
ni.-hi'.toru .li^.'■^ «l«»'oi to ih. pr.^.-nt a.o Tli. iii.'ini ol>ji(l ot Ih.' 
r.-visus h,»s bf.-ii to r. Mill .i-. iiiiuli .1- po>-,i})lf ol the oiiian.il t.-\t 
>\hrr.'\i i It t.url\ r. pS'. m-hI" ' urr.'iit opinion .it Tin* pre-^ent tini. . but 
(lilf. r.-iil is onv outlook trom lint oi tli.il t.rt.im -.-i lion-. li.iM* 

lia.l to b. .-iitn.K r.wnit. 11 .miM in ni.iio iiki. * '. n.iy. - li.i\« b.fii >^up- 
prisse.l to iii.iki- room I'O moi. iiiijioit.ml iiiloiin.ition 

A Study of Shakespeare’s Versifi- 
cation, with an inquiry into tlie Tni.'>Lworlhines.s 
of the Karly Texts, an examination of the TOid Folio 
of IJen jonson’.s W'orks, and apjieiKlii e^.. ineluding a 
reviseil text oi Atilonv and C Intpatra 15y M. A. 

BAVFIFLD, M.\. formerly TTead :\I.ister of Fast- 
Ixiurne C'ollege l)emy S\o los net. 

All imi'oit.inl i-ontribniion to a -.ubj. . t which h.i- i.ceiitlv bi‘«*u 
jiiiirh ills. ii<.s('(l. Tli.‘ .iiithor'-. ol)|.‘< 1 . which k fr.iiikU roxohitioiiar^ . 
m to an iiit.'lliifil'h .iml Loiisi-toiii .Kioimt oi tin* ‘•tiiutur. ol 

Sih.iki'sp. av. (Irani.itii mum*, ainl to ^.h-'W ili.it ni.inv thou-iaiicls ot 
]mt--.i ot it .11. KiM ii in mod. ni tf\M m a torm th.it shak. -.peait would 
have ahhoMi-d. • 

Principles and Method in the 
Study of English Literature. 

By \V. MACFHFKSOX. MA. InsjieLtoi of Schools 
to*^ the Bradford luliu-ation Committee New end 

enlarged edition, ('rown Svo 3 -, net 

“Tin-, littl.' tiook 1'^ oiu* ot til.' verv b. -t that h.i- .ipp.ai.(l on the 
sub). 1 1 for mam n..its. Tin authoi is th'iion^hl\ luoilnu m hi- out- 
look .mil U]) to .bite 111 hi^ method’, Tin 1 1- --o tr. ih and 

stimuhitmn 111 Its outlo.ik tint no one would im.miin it to b* a i.*piiiit 
[though mmh .‘iiLiiged) ot a w'oik th.it ,ii'p.Mr.d ueailv twelxi \e.irs 
ago.”- Lduratum 

Douglas’s Aeneid. uv LArcuLAN- 

MACLK.AN WATT. M A . 1M> . 1* 1< S 1*: .ISA iMot ), 
Author of Scottish Life and l^O('tr \ . eli . et«. i>emy Svo 
14 s net. 

schobnlv ,ind se.iulmia .'hn nl.ili .1 oi I)oujlas\ tiansl.ilorv 
labouis , . , Douglas, ol nmis. . .ipjK.d. j'lmi.niL to siud.iils ol 
liter.iture to whom Mi Watt’s volimn will b.- huh simif ot .0 .-oil-i ml. 
but its 1 ,1. V stv].', Its ml. 1. ‘sling matt, j , and ii- \ .irn l* oi i .jm - should 
ieciire for it a soiimwiiat widii publn willi^ieiuht to th.'f publn 

I>c Ifunian ftturnai 

Cambridge Readings in Italian 

Literature, r.iiiu-ci I.y k uri.i.orc.n. m 

Fellow of (jOTivillc and Cams C ..IK-ge, Cambridge. 
Crown Svo. S.s net 

Tiles.' ki.idiiig- .(iv.i tin )'« nod liom IIk i nd tin 'mht.'iith 
Cfiitiiry to tin- begmmm; o' tin wai. it bt iiu tin . htoi , d* sir. to 
presint a picUir. ot Italian lli Might in tin mint.<nlli «miIui\ 'I'ln 
iniok IS dlMd.'d into 1 im y . lioii' Dio. N.iUiia It. ill. i. \ il.i I’.Ii-liio, 
A prospi'i lus giving full.'r jiaiin ul.ii- will b- -Mit on .iiipln ..iioii 

The Foundations of Music, lu u j 

W,\TT, 1) J’hil , Leetiirer mi psivcholop\ n. the Cni- 
vi'Tsity of (d.isgdw. Koval .svn iSs net 

Dr Watt has v ritt.Mi a i- Mv tn- .mal* si of tin ji-vi li-.h.-i. al .lata 
of musii . His sli *\ 1- ’i.is, d on tin obs*r\i 'i n .n tion- to miisicd 
sounds; hr .ni, .uouis o. a-i-rt"’! i|ip (js\ i hologn .ti .1.1 1 ph\sK.d 
‘•qinvaletits to astlnlii riih ' -to 1 a the me.imm: .11 jii-titn at,- .1., 
Ill this sen-nlnn -. ns. , of sin h '> 1 .’, Tn i iirr. nt . ontvision .il».i;il 
‘•urh ni.itt.Ts ii'ikis sin h an .ii,.il\ \i-i\ wih om.. .in.l Di W.itt i- 
to be loiigr.itmai.’d on th< <l.a.. jiati< ni. .ind llnuoiigli ni.mnei in 
which he ha- peitomn-tl lus la ’k " J he ltlK*.r[.u)n 


From Ritual to Romance. i 

T- WlCS'rON i)emv 8 \i). t O-'i net 


R JESSTIC 


This work Is olh n* 1 as .i g. m i d •1u(idat:oii o! the piobleiii til llu 
('.rail, basi-d ijion loi," stin'v ot tin n Tpr .uitlioi st ._ks to show 

that thf origin ot tin- t.r.ul si m-\ must hr -.niLdit not in . . . lesiastu.il 
l.-g.-i .1 Ol Hi populir tilr, iMp 111 .1 ihi- Mon whieh ih.ill .lo justi.e to 
w hut Is '.mini ..I In ilainis-.l '...-.Ui 

What Became of the Bones of 

St T[ homaS a C ontnlmtion to his XV 

Jubilee By A J MA8.C)X,J)! » Canon of Canterbury. 
Crown Svo. W it h front ispioee and ])Kin Ss net. 

The author has put together .t: the j.'ipu-,! ot tin* .Xrchbisliop 
of Cant, ibury, tin do iinn.iis [.(.-iim;j on tin ftinstjon vvheth. r the 
boM's disro\.‘r<d iii iSsS were thoM- of Thomas a Betk.-t or not 
The work is j-sued m good tiiin f. - tm " Jubil.-.- ol St. Thomas.” and 
the .luthoi hopes th.it ii i;i.i\ srrv< a- .i inlmii cif admiration to a great 
111.111 and a gr- .it . Inimpiou ol religious liberlv. in the form iii which 
his ag.- undei stood it. 

1 Q20 '^*^**^ catalogue o*' the Cambridge 

Universit) Press based upon an improved 
system of assificatloii and thoroughly revised, will be sent on application. 


^cltrr jTanr, lionbon, ^.tf.4: €. flan, |ftanager 


MACMILLAN’S UST. 

Life of William Booth , the Founder of the 

Salvation Army. By HAROLD BEGBIE. With three 
Photogravures and numerous other Portraits and Illus- 
trations. 2 vols. Svo. £2 2s. net. 

The Ytmi’s.— “A book of extraordinary interest, and the picture 
which he draws is a faithful and living portrait of one of the most 
remarkable personalities of the reigns of Victoria and Edward VH.” 


The Press in War-Time : with some 

Account of the Otficial Press Bureau. An Essay by Sir 
EDWARD COOK. K.B.E. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. net. 

The '/'lines — “The general i»ublic ma\ read with curiosity the 
particulars of an organisation whi.ch the> never Iikeil, but the chief 
interest of this book lies in tin t\posiiion of the principles which 
governed censorship." 

Through Deserts and Oases of Central 

Asia, By Miss ELLA SYKES, F.R.Q.S., Author of 
“Through Persia on a Side-Saddle,” etc., and Brigadier- 
General Sir PERCY SYKES, K.C.I.E., C.M.G., Author 
of “A History of Persia,” etc. With Illustrations and 
Maps. Svo. 21s. net. 

FIFTEENTH THOUSAND. 

The Economic Consequences of the 

Peace. By JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES, C.B. Svo. 
8s. 6d. net. 


Pathways to Christian Unity, a Free church 

View. Bv ARTHUR BLACK, 0. E. DARLASTON, 
W. E. ORCHARD. WILLIAM PATON, J. H. 
SQUIRE. MALCOLM SPENCER. Crown Svo. 
6s. net. 

The Chalienni — “ ‘ Patliw.iv.s to Christian rnitv ’ is the most useful 
of all the ■'Miiposia rect‘iitl> Lssueil on this mibp'Ct Wt mgr our 
.Anglic.in teadirt', in jiarticiilar, ni stud\ u for n is whoU'somr that 
wi blioiild '•rr ours. Ivt's as others see us, especially when those 
other- ate -o‘fnentll\.” 

The Realm of Prayer. By the Rev. r. h. 

COATS, M.A., B.D., Author of "Types of Entflish 
Piety,” “The Christian Life,” etc. Crown Svo. 
7s. 6d. net 

Thi Ghulienm B< cause tins liook is boili lionest and thorough 
It t-. to be commended uiihout ri se rve It would be liard to tiiid a 
book belter hiie.I to ({iiicken ihought and lo direct it on th'- true wav." 

An Introduction to Old Testament 

Study. For Teachers agd Students By the Rev. E. 

BASIL REDLICH, M. A., Director of Religious Educa- 
tion, Wakefield. With Foreword by the DEAN OF 
WESTMINSTER. Crown Bvo. 6s. net. 

Thf Hi nor of Wakei ie-.h wiiits --‘‘Mr. Rculicli has produced 
a book foi which all a ho an called uji.m lo teach lessons trom the 
Old 1 e^laiiieiii III imliui or class-room should be profoundly grateful." 

“ Sir Hobbard de Hoy.” The Religious 

Education of the Adolescent. By the Rev. E. F. B RALEY, 
M.A., LL.M., Organiser of Religious Education in the 
Diocese of Southwell. Crown Svo. 4s. 6d. net. 

'The (iu’.ctti , — “.'MI managers of bov s’ and girls’ clubs, 

scout in.isiers. ami liible-cla.ss te.ichcrs should read it. . . . Much 

shrewd observaiion an. I consi.lerable .piiet humour have gone to the 
making ol these p.iges " 

BY THE AUTHOR OF 

“ ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN." 

Christopher and Columbus. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Elizabeth and Her German Garden. Crown SVo. 
3s. net. Extra Crown Svo. 6s. net. With coloured 
illustrations by S. Harmon Vedder. Extra Crown Svo. 
10s. net. 

The Solitary Summer. Crown Svo. 3s. net. Extra 
Crown Svo. 6s. net. 

The Benefactress. Crown Svo. 3s. net. Extra 

Crown Svo. 6s. net. 

Adventures ot Elizabeth in Riigen. Crown Svo. 
3s. net. Extra Crown Svo. 6s. net. 

The Caravaners. Pott Svo. Is. 6d. net. 

The April Baby’s Book of Tunes. Illustrated in 
Colours by Kate Greenaway. 4to. 6s. net. 
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NOTICES. 

All cummumcalion*: itiiended for the Editor must he addressed to the 
Editor of The Bookman, Si. Paul’s House, Warwick 
Square, London. C.4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editm before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


IBews IHotes. 


'Hie .\]n*il Dookmax will he a combined Sprin^g 
Double Number and a Herbert SjTeiK er C'enlenarv 
Xuiiiber. It will contain an illustrated Supplement 
dealing with new books, and s^ieeial articles on 
Herbert Spencer by Vrofessor J. Arthur Thom-'on 
and James Oliphanl. 'fhe literary contents will 
also include *’ (diaries M Donghlv,” by John 
Freeman ; “A Brazilian Mystic,” by Frederick 
Watson ; “ d’wo Victorians,” by Lewis Melville ; 

Arthur Hugh Clough,” by R. Fllis Roberts, etc. 


The portrait of 'Fehehov on our cover is rejiro- 
dneed from the Letters of Anton Tchehov " 
(Chatto & Windns) reviewed in this Xumber. 


Returned Empty,” a new novel by Florence 
] 3 arclay, will be published imiiK'diately by Messrs. 
Putnams. 

Messrs. Collins are publishing shortly Pandora’s 
Young Men,” a new humorous story by Frederick 
Watson. They have also in the press a new novel 
by J. D. Beresford, entitled “An Imperfect Mother.” 
Messrs. Collins ask us to draw the attention of 


intending rompetitors to tlie fact tliat the closing 
date for their Prize Xovel Competition is 

March d'he three ])riz(‘ winning novels will 

lie published in the I’niled States by Messrs. 
Putnams. 

Books Limited, of Livii*])0()l, have published at 
Os. net each three admirable nox’els of widely 
ditfering interests, by two known authors and one 
who is unknown. “ 'Flic Wliite Pope,” the last 
story of that popular romancer S. R. Crockett, has 
a strong religious iiitcHest ; “ Rachel ” is an exciting 
romance of love and intrigiu* bv the* Australian 
novelist. Lilian Turner; and “ Jew!” a novel by 
David Heller, is a viTv promising First story, 
showing considerable narrative' po\v(T, and a striking 
1‘xpositioii and de'feiK'i* ol Jndjism. 

Two new novels by Fergus Hunu^ are to be pub- 
lishe-d in tlie next lew wei'ks — “ Tli(‘ WVnnan who 
Hi'ld em,” by Messrs. M’ard, Lock, and “ The Singing 
Head,” by Messrs. Hurst (S: Blackett. 

Xew novels that Messrs. Hutchinson published 
last wc^k are “ The Triumphs of Sara,” by W. E. 
Xorris. and “ Pilgrims of Circumstance,” by G. B. 
Biirgin. 


Mr. Kennedy Jones’s “ Fleet Street and Downing 
Street,” which Hutchinsons arc publishing, is at 
once a history of the Press in England and a survey 
of present-day journalism and journalistic conditions. 
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'i'hc journalist of the future may have no less 
(lilftcnltv in establishing himself in his profession, 
but he will certainly have better opportunities of 
training than his forefathers. The University of 
London has n'cemth’ turned its attention to thi'. 
•matter, and ('stablished a Ldplorna in Journalism. 
Less directlv tlu* Facult\' of ('ommerc(\ which has 
b(\gun its activities at tliat Univ(Tsity. should have 
considerable int ercst to 
“voting men about to (mu- 
bracc'* a m‘wsj)ap(‘r cart tT. 

As every oiU‘ knows tlie 
greatest asset in journalism 
t o - d a y is a sjK'C'ialised 
knowledge of an essential 
subject or subj(‘ct s. The dt‘- 
mand for good “ busini'ss ’ 
journalists was nt'ver 
greater. Apart from the 
market in tlie daily j^ress 
for g o 0 d authoritati\’e 
articles on commer('ial and 
indust rial subj (‘Ct s , there 
are coming to light cvrv\ 
month new journals dt*- 
voted to busin(‘ss organisa- 
tion and commercial 
enterprise. 'rh(‘ir editors 
would confess that their 
greatest diriiculty i> to 
secure even reasonably well 
informed articles from luig- ' 
lish writers. In America 
technical journalism has au:^-rh;'^-u^;;le 

been brought to a ver>- 

high pitch, and there is no reason win' it should not 
improve very greatly in this country. Certainlx' a 
writer who had taken hi>i liachelor of ( Omnu'rce 
Degree at London l'nivel■^ity, specialising in some 
branch of trade or ind .itr\', and Jollowing it with 
journalistic practice and exYn‘n''ncc, should ha\ e no 
difficulty in making a verv lucrative living in lire 
newspaper world to da\ . 1 he Universit\' has madi* 

every allowance for students who may be able to 
devote any jiart of then time to studying for the 
degree, and firactising journalisis might he well 
advised to study the prospectus closely. 

\ timely and imjiortant book that Messrs, l.eonard 
Pars(,ns are publishing this month is “ Nationalisa- 
tion of the Mines,’ by Frank Hodges, J.P., with an 
Mitioduction by J. R. ('lyncs. It is dedicated to 

I he J oilets of the i nderworld and to ^Ir. R(<bert 
Smillie.” This will be the first in their New Era 
senes, which is to include “ Direct Action,” bv 
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A lu'u portrait. 

Si\ of Mr. fliiflson’^ ImoK'.. ‘'.A Crystal .\kp ’ “ Grct'n 
Uirds n.id M.ui," “A Littk r»c»> I dm," *• ‘-ouih Xnu^ricaTi Skeiclir>s” 
and "Thi t’urjile Land,” .ire now rr-ismifd in .Messrs I)iickv\ortli «, 
Ke.iders Library. 


William Mellor, and ‘‘Labour and Finance,” by 
Philip Snowden. ^ 

Among the new fiction that Messrs. Leonard 
Parsons have in the press are ‘‘ Side Issues,” by 
jeffery IL Jeffery, a collection of stories, sketches, 
vignettes and scraY^s of autobiography touching on 
various sidi--issues of the war and of after-the-war 

conditions ; ‘‘ The Bishop’s 

Masquerade,” by W. Harold 
Thomson , ‘ ‘ The B u r i e d 
Torch,” by ('oralie Stanton 
and Heath Hosken. and 
two novels by ner\' writc'rs 
” Miriam and th(‘ Idiilis- 
tines.” by Alice Clayton 
(Ireene, and ” The (ireater 
Dawn,” by Nora Kent. 

The Young Citizen series 
of books to be issued bv 
the British Periodicals, 
Limited, undiT the geiu'ral 
editorshi]) of Mis'. Annie 
Matheson. is s])i'cially 
adapted for young reader^ 
and aims at strengthening 
true ideals of fcllf)w>hip 
and ser\-ice, and increasing 
m ti t u a 1 understanding 
among all Icnglish-sj)eaking 
Mr. W. H. Hudson. schools. The first \'oliime, 

"trait. 

vstal .\kp ’ “ Grct'ij ^ Idiu Friciicl, Wlittcil 

*• ‘^oiith Xiiu'riCciTi Skeicltr s ” n t i 

•-issufcl in .Messrs I)iickv\ortli «, HV AnillC* i\ldtht‘SOn, witll 

brary. 

a fbieword by Lady 
Betty Balfour, fells with admirable simplicity and 
ch'arness the life .story of Elizabi'th Fry. It will 
be htllowed at inter\'als by otlu'r such studies of 
men and women who have in various ways served 
the community, including ” John Bright,” by 
Bertram Pickard ; ‘‘ Dr. Iclsie Inglis,” by Lady 

Frances Balfour ; ” Jdncoln’s Citizenship,” by Annie 
Matheson, etc. 


Mr. George Sampson has made a selection of 
the more valuable chaptiTs of Coleridge’s ‘‘ Bio- 
gi aphia Literaria, sup])lemented by \Vordsworth’s 
essays and prefaces on poetry, and the book will 
be published shortly by ‘the Cambridge Press 
with an introduction by Sir A. Quiller-Couch. 

The Key of the Fields,” a new romance by 
H. Milner Rideout, will be published this spring by 
Messrs. Jarrold. 
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Mr. H. H. Bashford, whose recent novel, “ The 
Plain Girl’s Tale^" (Collins), is now in its second 
impression, is putting together a seh'ction of his 
short stories whicli he liopes to have ready for 
publication this autumn, probably under the title 
of “ The Human Factor.” 'I'his will bring Mr. 
Bashford's total uj) to s(‘ven volumes, a good record 
for a man who is still under fortv, and can only 
follow literature in his spare time, and has not too 
much of that. His experience of life has been 
pretty varied. He was educated at Bedford Modern 
School, and then went farming for a couple of years 



Photo In I n:u ( os , oil jj. H. Bashford. 


in Manit(dia. Returning to Ihigland, he took up 
medicine at the London Hospital, where lie lias held 
several appointments. Since wh(*n he took 

his M. I). Loud., he has been on tlu' llead-ciiiartiT-. 
Medical Staff of the (ieiieral Post Oflice. In his 
nu'dical student davs Mr. Ikishford wrote a novel 
or two and some short stories bv way of prentice 
work, but Ids literary career really datt^s from 
1911, when “ The ('orner of Harley Street ” was 
published by Constables in Fngland and Houghton, 
Mifflin in America, a book of essays, with a thread 
of story running through, which is now in its eleveni h 
edition, and still selling steadily. His first novel. 
Pity the Poor Blind,” was piiblislied, in Fngland 
by Constables and America by Holt, in re- 

printed the same year and, in 1 ()j 8, issued in a cheap 
edition. A little travel book of a walking tour 
with his wife, Vagabonds in Perigord ” (England: 



Photo by Albert liiirchrii Mrs. Cccil Palmer, 


wlio drew the decoratioTm tor “ Misce llany of I’oetr) ” (Cecil 
PaluicT). and is illustrating 111 colour .1 n(‘w edition of Omar 
Klia}}.iin, ^^lIlch Mr. Leopold IJill is publishing. 

('onstables. America : Houghton, [Mifflin) appeared 
in 19I4» and in 1(117, a collection of his verse, Songs 
Out of School.” I'o tli(‘ spring of last year belongs 
“ Sons of Admirallv : A Short Historv of the Xaval 



Photo by Van Rally. John FergUSOQ* 

wrhose striking book ot poeni«i. “TJnrea” (Andn w Melrose), was 
referred to in last month's Bookman. A sixth ‘’dition (i,5vX}) has 
now been eshausied and a seventh i^s in preparation. 
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War/' written in coilabora- 
tion with Archibald Hurd, 
and published here b y 
Constables, and on the 
other side of the Atlantic 
• by Doubleday, Pa^^e. “ The 
Plain Girl’s Tale,” his 
second novel and latest 
book, is the longest and 
biggest - scale w o r k Mr. 
Bashford has attempted so 
far, and represents three 
years of hard work. It is 
a charming story of a girl 
who may be plain but is 
certainly adorable, and bids 
fair to vie in popularity 
with The Corner of Harley 
Street.” 



Mars, that are so frequently 
received by wireless opera- 
tors in •various parts of the 
world, it is well to remember 
that in this the imagination 
of the novelist has again 
forestalled the discoveries 
of science. In the thirteenth 
chapter of “ The Soul of 
Lilith,” Miss Marie Corelli 
brings Mars into communi- 
cation with our earth, and 
as that book was published 
in 1892 it seems likely that 
she was responsible for 
prompting a good many 
modern writers and others 
to speculate on the pos- 
sibility of getting into touch 
with the Martians. 


Phutn hv II arJ Muii. 


Mr. Perceval Gibbon. 


whose new book ot stories, ‘‘Those Who Suiiled " (Cassell), 
IS reviewed in this Number. 


“Lord Grey of the Re- 
form Bill : Being the Life of Charles, 2nd Earl Grey,'* 


Mr. J. Bernard McCarthy,, 
the postman - playwright , 
whose book of poems, “ The Shadow of the Rose,” 
has just been published by Mr. Fisher Unwin and 
The Talbot Press, Dublin, has had some undoubted 
success with Irish plays produced at the Abbey 
Theatre and elsewhere He is an auxiliary postman 
in a small country district, and has liad circum- 
stances of ill-health and poverty to contend with, 
but b}^ indefatigable work he is steadily winning 
a place for himself in literature. There are charm- 
ing things in his book — little snatches of song 
touched with fancy and feeling that have the magic 
of simplicity and spontaneity. 

We have received the first number of “ Harms- 
worth's Universal Encyclopiudia,” which is to be 
completed in about fifty fortnightly parts. Its 
editor, Mr. J. A. Hammerton, claims in a preface 
that it will form a complete survey of learning, 
dealing with thousands of subjects that arc not 
dealt with in any earlier publication of this kind. 
It aims, he says, to be an exhaustive, helpful and 
practical work of ready reference on all things 
under the sun. The hr.st number, copiously illus- 
trated and handsomely produced, contains in 
addition to its cncyclopaidic articles and definitions, 
a series of articles on great topics of the time by 
John Cialsworlby , Ford Robert Cecil, Lord Moulton, 
Viscount Northcliffe, Lord Askwith, and Mr. G. N. 
Barnes, M.P. 

In View of Mr. Marconi’s sensational statements 
about the indecipherable messages, possibly from 


by George Macaulay 'rrevelyan. is to be ])ublishcd 
almost immediately by Messrs. Longmans. 

The Swarthmore Press is publishing “ London 
Through Chinese Eyes,” by Dr. M. T. Z. Tyau, a 
book in which an eminent Chinaman has set down 
his impressions of England and the English. 

It is significant of the reviving interest in the 
canals of this country that Mr. F. Bouthron’s “ My 
Holidays on Inland Waterways ” (Murby Co.) 
has just been issued in a third (edition. I'he book 
covers tw’o thousand miles of cruising by motor launch 
and pleasure skiff, and has seventy illustrations. 

Mr. A. E. Tilling, a well known writer on Bristol 
history, died in that city on January i8th, in his 
fifty-lifth year. Mr. Tilling, under the pen name of 
“ Stanley Hutton,” was the author of several books^ 
including “ Bristol and its Famous Associations 
and a “ History of Bath and Bristol,” while he was. 
a frequent contributor to the London weeklies, 
as well as to Bristol papers. Entering the service 
of the Bristol Libraries Committee in 1879, he 
spent all his life in the work, and at his death was 
Assistant Chief Librarian of the City. Of late years 
he was much in demand as a lecturer, his subjects 
being mostly historical and literary. At the time of 
his death he was engaged in writing a new biography 
of Burke. 


THE READER 


BURNS AND ABERDEEN. 

By Davidson Cook, F.S.A.Scot. 


T he Reverend John Skinner (1721-1807) of Linsliart, 
Aberdeenshire, was ih(‘ son of another John of 
that ilk, who for over fifty years was schoolmaster of 
the Parish of Echt. The minister’s son, tlu‘ third Jolui 
Skinner, became the Ej)isco})alian Bishoj) of Aberdeen, 
and the Bishop’s son, John Skinner the fourth, also 
became a cler^^yman, in spntc (J the fact that liis /^^rand- 
farthcr, in playfully twitting him with being " dull o’ 
the iiptak,” imf)ut(‘d this \'(Tse to Thomas tlie Rhvnier : 
“ The world sliall four John Skinners sec, 

The first shall teach a school — 

The other two sliall parsons be. 

And the fourth shall be a fool ! " 

The Bisho])’s father was for sixty-five yc'ars minister 
of th(‘ ejhscopal chapel of Longside. H(‘ wrote a learned 
'' Ecclesiastical History of Scotland ” (London : 178(8, 
2 vols. 8v()) which probably no man alive to-day has 
ever n‘ad, but he is rem(‘mben‘d, and lives in Scots 
Song Literature, as tlui author of 

" Tunc \our fiddles, tune them sweetlv, 

Play the .Marquis’ Peel discreetly,” 

" The Ewde wi’ the crookit horn,” “ John of Badenyon.” 
and Tulhx'hgtirum,” which Burns, who liailed him as 
a “ brotiier bard,” descrilu'd as ” the Iie^^t Scotch song 
evf?r Scotland saw.” 

In a rhyming (‘jhsth* addrtNsed to P»urns on Seinem- 
ber 25th, 1787, “ old SkiniU‘r,” as the* Poet, obviously 
with no di-^respect, geneially calls him, opens thus: 

‘ Oh happ}' hour for evcrinair, 

riiat led my chill iqi (''haliiit'rs’ stair, 

Aiifl gac him, what he v.'ilues sair. 

Sac braw a skaiu i' 

Of Ayrshin''s dainty Poet there, 

By liKkv chain e ” 

The chill (i.e. cliild) refers to 
the Rhymer’s son, Bishoj) 

Skinner, who met Burns on 
the stair of the printing office 
of J. Chalmers, at Abcrd(‘en. 

The pod has this allusion m 
the Journal of his Highland 
Tour (1787) : 

“ Monday, Sej)t. to. — Meet 
with Mr. Chalmers, printer, a 
facetious fellow — Mr. Ross, a 
fine fellow, like Professor 
'Vy tier — Mr. Marshall, one of the 
poetoe minores — Mr. Shirreis, 
author of ‘ Jamie and Ik'ss,’ a 
little dccrcpid body, with some 
abilities-- Bishop Skinner, a 
nonjuror, son of the author of 
‘ Tullochgorum,’ a man whose 
mild, venerable manner, is the 
most marked of any in so young 
a man — Professor Gordon, a 
good-natured, jolly-looking pro- 
fessor — Aberdeen a lazy town.” 

In a posthumous volume 
of his father's poems — 


” Amusements of LtJsun* Hours,” iSoq — Bishop Skinner 
alludes to his meeting with Burns ” on Chalmers’ stair,” 
informing us that he went with him to one of the rooms 
and ” was much entertained by an hour’s conference 
on several very intiTesting topics.” 

James Chalmers (1742-1810) was the son of the 
founder of \hc Aberdeen Journal. Like the three* 
geiuTations of Skinner Clerics, h(^ was educated at 
Marischal ('ollege. .Afterwards, he studit^l printing 
at London and Cambridge, and on his father’s death in 
1764, took up the }H)sition of t‘ditor, as well as printer 
of the Aberdeen Journal. Soon after Burns’s visit he 
laiiiirh(‘d a ihirty-two })age fortnightly periodical, 
(mtitl(‘d. The Aberdeen Magazine, Literary Chronicle and 
Review. The first number is datt‘d Thursday, January 
I/th, 1788. and was sold at thriH'jience. It continued its 
fortnighllv apjiearance long (Mioiigh to make four stout 
volumes (I, 2. 4 and 4) the title jiages of which are 
dated 1788-80-90 qi. 

The ” fugitivi' ” ajqiearances of Burns’s poems in the 
newsjiajKTs and magazines of his tinu‘, have been dili- 
gently (Jironicled, esj^ecially in H(‘nlev and Henderson’s- 
Cenienarv Edition (i8f)()-()7), ])ut evidently no Burns 
aiitliority ha> tA'er t‘X])l()red The Aberdeen Magazine, on 
such a quest. And yi‘t, knowing that the Poet had 
been there b(‘fon‘ iis, and had met Shirrefs and other 
.\btT(l(‘i'nshire bards in the sanctum sanctorum of that 
” facetious i(‘llow,” there seems every reason why we, 
too, should go ” iij) Clialm(‘rs' stair,” and sift that old 
Magazine on thi* (>lf-chance of finding some new Burns 
data. 

riioiigh 'The Atterdeen Magazine — jirobably largely 
owing to its (‘.xtrcinc scarcity restricting the opportunities 

ot research — has never been 
cited as containing Burns 
Items, it is actually of far 
niine cons(*quence in that 
resjTect than many of the 
rec()r(U‘d periodicals. 

.\s a jTreliminary, T am 
able to furnish some new 
information, and offer a long 
ox erdne correction, suggested 
by an item in No. XVII., 
'riiursday, August 28th, 1788. 
On jiage 5j(), appears ” The 
Favourite Song of ' The 
Boatie Rows.’ The words 
by a Gentleman of 
Aberdeen.” This well-known 
old song ’is ^generally 
ascribed to John Ewen of 
.Aberdeen, and authorities 
unite in saying that it 
was first claimed for 
him by Robert Burns. 
Stenhousein his ” Illustrations 



Rev. John SKinner. 
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to The Scots Musical Museum (1853 cd., p. 380) 
says ; 

“ Burns informs us, tliat ‘ the author of this song, 
heginning ' () wcel may tlu* hoatie row,' was a Mr. Kwen 
of Aberdeen It is a cluirming display of womanly affection 
mingling with Ihe concerns and oc t npations of life. It is 
nearly etjiial to ‘ 'i'here's nae Inch about the house.’"- - 
licliqitcs. 

Tlie same infonnntioii is gi\(*ii in W’hit (‘law’s “ Book 
of Scottish Song ” P- ^44). Wood’s " Songs of Scot- 

land " (1848-40, iii., 4), and repeated by scores of othiT 
authorities right down to Georgi' Eyre 'fodd, who in 
Scottish Poc'trv of the hhghteenth Century ” (vol. ii., 
34) “ ‘ f Boatie Rows ’ was first assigned to John 

P 4 wen by Burns.” 

The aulhoriti' S are all wrong. To begin with, the 
Note cited by Sien.hoiise, and tho-^e who, without v’^erifi- 
cation, rvp(‘at his statenic'nt, as from Cromek's ” Koliqiies 
of Robert Burns ” (1808), is not to be found— nor any- 
thing resembling it —in that work. It is, how(*ver, 
print(‘d in Cromek’s ” Scotish Songs," 1810, i., 45. 

The Note's, which Ihirns wrote in the famous Inter- 
leaved copy of The Scots Musical M'tscum (4 vois. 
1787-88-^0-02) now in the Collection of Mr. John 
Gribbel of Philadeljihia, have never been correctly printed 
in any edition oj Burns's lEorAii'. Cromek, who had 
acce.ss to the \’olumes, garblt'd maiyv of tlu'in in his 
** Reliquc'',” and introduced some of his own invention. 
Emboldened by his success, he added still further to his 
false-gets, in his twovolunu's of ” Scotish Songs ” (1810), 
fathering on Burns, among others, this spurious Note 
on ” The Boatie Rows ” -a song which was not ])ub- 
lished in The Scots Musical Museum till after 
Death stock’d the Poet's weary con " 

when it appeared in the iifth volume, generally dated 
1796, but which John Glen, in " Early Scottish Melodies," 
says was not issued till 1797. 

For over a hundred years -the Interleaved Vedumes 
being lost to ken -editors of Burns had to lean on Cromek 
for the Poet's Notes. Ultimately they were located by 
J. C. Dick, and only in his " Notes on Scottish Song,” 
by Robert Burns (1908), are the genuine Notes, as 
written by the Bard, to b^* lound. This valualile volunu*, 
which was limited to 255 cojiies, confirms beyond dispute 
the contention that the oft-quot(xl Note on " The 
Boatie Rows ” i^ an imj)udent fabrication of Cromek’s. 
Nevertheless, the gist of the Note may b(‘ true enough, 
though Peter Buehan (himself a fabricator in cxcehis) 
flatly questioned Ewen’s authorship of the song. 

Its publication 111 this lirst volume of The Aberdeen 
Magazine was doulitli's^ its earli(*st a])pearance in j)nnt, 
though it is w (41 not to be over dogmatic on suc h ]>oints. 
i have not sei'ii it iiot'-d, but it is a fa('t that Burns s(*nt 
the song to Jolin'^on tor his Scots Musical Museum, 
Ihe manLiscri])t i^ in tin' Hastie Collection in the British 
Museum. 1 lie veise- an* not in Burns's holcjgraph, 
iuit that he sent tlu* song i> pro'/ed by a note (Ui th(‘ MS. 
--undcmbt'dly in Burns’s liandwriting—which reads; 

" 1 think I have lieaid tliat this .song lias jiublished 
already -if so, let it be eompared with tins copy.” 

The Magazine and Museum versions show some slight 
verbal variations, and difler in oiu* important particular. 
Burns's si t has four lines which are not in the Aberdetm 
printing of the song. Knowing wdiat a song-mender 


Burns was, wc are warranted in believing that the extra 
verse is an unsuspected interpolation of the Master 
Songsmith. The stanza in question is squeezed into 
the manuscript, in minute writing, at the end of the 
other verses, evidently by a third hand. It was printed 
as the second verse, which we quote with Burns’s 
presumed lines in brackets : 

[" I cast niy line in l.argo bay, 

And fishes I catch 't nine. 

There was three to boil, and three to try, 

And three to bait the line.] 

'fhe boatie row.^, the boatie rows, 

I'he boatie rows indeed, 

.And happy be tlie lot o' a’, 

W ho wishes Iut to speed." 

• 

Burns’s W('ll-known song, " Thenud Menzies’ Bonie 
Mary,” was first jirinted in tht' second volume of The 
Scots Musical Museum, 1788. It is there signed " Z,” 
indicating, according to th(‘ Index, " old verses with 
corrections or additions.” In this case the original old 
song has never bi'en located. Henley and Henderson’s 
comment in tlu' ( entenary Edition (vol. iii., p. j2o) 
is in these words : 

Buchan (the ingenious and obliging) ' remembers to 
have seen many years ago a co])y of this song in a very old 
Aberdeen Maga/ine, said to be by a gentleman of that city.' 
He also sujqihes a s('t whudi he describes as the ‘ oldest 
on record,’ at the sanu‘ time stating that it is ‘ from recita- 
tion, and never in j^rint ’ ” 

The said Pi'ti'r Buchan is frequently, and even more 
caustic ally, quoted in th(‘ ( eiitenarv Edition, but in this 
case, h(‘ wa‘^ right about the old Aberdeen inagazini*, 
although evidently his mi'inory was treacherous, for his 
” never in print ” vc'rsion is substantially that of the 
old magazine. In X’olume i., " Thursday, November 
2()th, 1788,” is the identical song mentioned by Buchan. 
Burns’s song, lieginning : 

In coinin’ by the brig o’ Dve, 

At Darlet wc a blink did tarry ; " 

was some months earlii'r in piint, but the Magazine 
rendering is ])robably the original, iiisjiired by the 
Miller o’ Dye’s daughter. Here* it is : 

THAINV MENZir:S’ BONNY MARY. 

I'he Words by a (Gentleman ot .\bcrdee*n, Adapted to 
Music bv Mr. Wilson. 

4'lie Miser’s joys an’ gouden bliss, 

I licit lier ken nor seek to guess. 

I’m ricli when J can gam a kiss 
brae 'fliamy Menzies’ bonny Mary. 

Thainy Menzies’ bonny Mary, 

Tiiainy Mcn/ies’ bonny Mary, 

A’ the war 1(1 wou’d 1 gie 
Eor a kiss o’ 'I'liainy's Mary. 


In Scotland braid, or far aw’a’, 

Wdiere maiden’s paint and busk them bra* 
Sae sw'cct a lass I never saw\ 

As 1'hainy Menzies' bonny Mary. 

Thamy Menzies’ bonny Mary, etc. 


Some dozen'd lowns, .sac doufl and aul'. 
Had liv'd till they were growin' caul’. 
An’ .scarcely kent they had a .saul. 

Till they saw Thainy 's bonny Mary. 
Thainy Menzies’ bonny Mary, etc. 
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Her milk-white hand, sae saft an’ sleek. 

Her lovely lips and rojy cheek. 

Her twa bright een that geem to speak, 

Have ty'd my heart to Thainy’s Mary. 

Thainy Menzies’ bonny Mary, etc. 

Like Burns's song, it is set to the 
tune of “ Ruffian's Rant," now better 
known as “ Roy s Wife of Aldivalloch.'’ 

In the British Museum Music Catalogue 
there is a rare item entitled Twelve 
Original Scotch Songs, Composed and 
Adapted by MMliam Wilson," which 
was probably published about 1792. 

Basing on MS. notes in their copy ot 
The Aberdeen Magazine, the British 
Museum authorities ascribe "Thainy 
Menzies' Bonny Mary," and another 
song to John Marshall. No Aberde(;n 
poet of the name a n d period is 
known, but no doubt he was the 
"Mr. Marshall" whom Burns met in tlu‘ printing office. 

The first j)oem by Burns, printed in The Aberdeen 
Magazine, is in Volume ii., Thursday, January zqih, 
1789. On page 56 appears his " hdegv on the de]>arted 
Year 1788," beginning ; 

I'or lords or kings I dinna mourn, 

E'en let them die -for that they’re born : ” 

The poem is dated January ist, i/Sg, and signed 
" 'fliomas a Linn." 'flu' Centenary Burns records the 
printing ot it in 'J'he Courant of January loth, and in 
Lloyd's Evening Posi, January I2th-i|th, but evidently 
Henley and Henderson were not aware of its aj)pearancc 
in " Aberdeen awa." 

The next Burns man oCv'urs in the issue of Thursday, 
September 10///, 1789, and is' the })oeni, " On Captain 
Grose’s Peregrinations/' beginning : 

“ Hear, l.and o’ ('akes au brither Scots 
Frac ^laidcMikirk to Jc)hni(‘ Choals, 

If there's a hole m a your coat*^, 

I rede you tent it ; 

A chiel’s amang you taking notes. 

And faith he’ll prent it.” 

This also is signed " Thomas a Linn,’' and wa'^ fii'-t 
printed in The Edinburgh Evening (,ourant of August 
27th, 1789. The Centenary Edition (vt)l. i., ]i. 44()) 
instances numerous periodicals in which it afterwards 
appeared, but once more has no mention of The 
Aberdeen Magazine. 

We now come to the mo^t interesting Burns item 
of the series. In No. LI., Thur'^day, December I7tli, 
1789, ])age 825, appears : 

” ta:\i glen. 

"A SCOTS ballad. 

" My heart is a-breaking. dear tittic, 

Some counsel unto me coino len’ ; 

To anger them a', is a pity, 

But what will 1 do wi’ Tam (den. 


' Your counsel, dear tittie, don’t tarry. 

I’ll gie you my bonie black hen, 

Gif ye will advise me to marry 
The lad I loe dearly, Tam Glen. 

” T. S.” 


Immediately following is " The humble 
Petition of Bruar W'ater, to the Duke of 
A thole," printed without signature, or 
any indication of connection with the 
Scots Ballad. Both pieces appeared 
in The E dinb u rgh M agazine of 
November, 1789 — " Tam Glen," signed 
" T. S.," and " Bruar Water " anony- 
mously, as in The Aberdeen Magazine, 
At first glance the Edinburgh print 
seems to have an indisputable claim 
to the honours of " first appearance." 
It is so credited in the Centenary 
Edition, which again has no knowledge 
of the Aberdeen publication. In spite 
of the seeming impossibility of it, it is 
just possible that The Aberdeen 
Magazine of December 17th, may be 
earlier than The Edinburgh Magazine 
of November. It was customarj" for 
the old monthly magazines to be issued in the month 
following the one named thereon. That it was so with 
The Edinburgh^ Magazine, is proved by the fact that 
this " November " issue* has a rc*j)ort of a meeting of 
Freenuisons, held on St. Andn^w’s Day, November 30th. 

The " T. S." at the foot of " Tam Glen," in both 
magazines, is a puzzle, though Burns as a contributor 
to curn'iit literature!, allected various signatures. There 
are several ]KK'ms (not by Burns) signed " T. S." in The 
Alnideen Magazine, and if Chalmers was first to print, it 
may be lhal the* attaching of these* initials is simply the 
rcMilt of a littk* confusion in his Poetical Dcj)artment. 
Of the autliorship of " I'ani Glen " tliere can be no doubt. 
It appeared in The Scots Musical Museum, Volume 
hi., i7()o, No. jqO, and cvrn in tlie original issue, it is 
in(l(‘xed " Burns." Henley and Henderson (C.E. iii., 363) 
quoti* as from tlu* same, " W ritten for this work by Robert 
Burns," but they must ha\'e ])i‘(*u using tlie 1803 edition, 
for the words cpioted an* not in the* hrst f‘dition, havdng 
l)ei*n freely — and soinetiin(*s falsely adtled to tlu* ])lates 
for tlu* reprint. In this case the statement is true. 
TlitTe is still i*xtant, m Jhirns’s handwriting, a list of 
songs (not all hi-^ own) suggt*sted for Johnson's Museum. 

" Tam Glen " is oik* of them, and opposite it, the Poet 
ha‘^ a " do " under " Mr. Burns’s words," which is written 
against a song liighei in the list. W'e must conclude 
that if Burns did not a])])end the initials to " Tam Glen," 
th(‘y resulted from an editorial or printer's blunder. 

Passing to Volume iii. of our old magazine, we turn over 
page after i)age of arresting items, but nothing of Burns 
interest greets us, till we come to the issue of "Thursday, 
October 7th, 1790," on page 623 of which appears, anony- 
mously, th(! Elegy on Capl. M H , " O Death, thou 

tyrant fell and bloody," etc. This famous Elegy on 
Matthew Henderson, was first printed, anonymously, in 
The Edinburgh Magazine for .August, 1790. The Centenary 
Burns so informs us (vol. i. p. 424), but its debut in 
" gtiid black prent " in the Granite City is unchronicled. 

In tlu* v(‘ry next number of The Aberdeen Magazine, 

" Thursday, October 21st, 1790/’ we find (p. 655) " The 
Lament of Mary Queen of Scots," beginning " Now^ 
Nature hangs her mantle green " ; this time, signed : 

" R. Burns, 

" The Scots Ploughman.** 



Captain Grose, 
Burns's ** chiel.*' 


A hitlu rto unpiiblislied portrait from a 
iiiini.itnre in the posse'^sion of Mr. 
Davidson Cook. 
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This seems to be its first appearance in print. The 
Centenary Edition, which is religiously careful in record- 
ing such matters, has no note of this, nor indeed of any 
other, fugitive appearance of " The Lament,*' which 
Burns included in his two-volume edition of 1793. 

It is not unlikely that the Poet sent the poem in- 
manuscrii)t to Chalmers. Indeed the same may be true 
of “ Tam Glen and some of the other pieces, but in this 
instance, the printing of the signature, plus the poem's 


early appearance here, and not (as far as I know) in the 
other magazines, lends colour to the idea that Burns 
himself communicated the piec^ to the “ facetious 
fellow " who printed and • edited The Aberdeen 
M agazine. 

I have not the fourth volume, nor is it in the British 
Museum, but I believe the only Burns item it contains 
is Hear, land o' cakes" (p. 688) w^hich had already 
appeared in the 1789 volume. 


THE WORK OF F. W. BAIN. 

By Wilfrid L. Kandell. 


I N the search for truth — that is, lor an established 
and workable princijde by which all life may be 
guided, all (‘vil corrected, all good enhanced the 
pliilos()j)her plays a largt‘ ])art. His lantein and that 
of tlu‘ poet may show different colours, but they both 
illuminatt‘ tlu‘ way. “ Philosophy is, in the end, at 
one v\iih poetry," says Dr. Edward Caird ; and in 
deiimng or endea\'ouring to define the truth which 
philosophers and poets seek, we have to remember 
that there is the " truth " of simple ohserx ation and 
the* truth of jioetic imagination ; both equally right, 
yet often incorrectly opposed as " fact " and " fiction." 
" Without in the least confuting tin* iiK'thods of tlie 
poet with th(Ne of the philosopher," says l^rofessor 
Henry Jones, “ seeking merely to be sensitive and 
rcsponsi\’e to the charm of hi^ highest imaginative 
powers, we may still feel that his ideas ajiply to life, 
and (‘ome to him, as indeed we do, asking grave 
question's." 

East and W’est, poet> and philosophers have put 
into words their ideas, and an awkward (obstacle in the 
search for truth is the fact that the East and the W(*st 
are so fundamentally difterent in their j)oints of view. 
Sympathetic interpretation, on both sides, is the great 
solvent, and the wisdom of the East, as far as India is 
concerned, has its most symi)athetic^ and unwearied 
interpret(T in Mr. V. W. Bain, who for many years 
was English professor at the College of Poona. His 
series of thirteen stories from Hindoo sources, though 
we arc not sure that each one is actually " translated 
from the original maniiscri])t " (even his mother in one 
of the letters quoted in " An Echo of the Spheres ” says : 
" Whether it’s a translation or a creation is your secret ”) 
— succ(‘eds better than any formal treatise could do 
in conveying to the English mind the beauty of India's 
ancient — and present-day — beliefs ; and each tale, 
in its way, is perfection. Scarcely ruffled by Western 
influences, the old faith in reincarnation is as strong 
as evei ; the millions of India doubt their former birth 
no more than they doubt their own existence ; and the 
gods, to them, are powerful for intervention — anthropo- 
logical, as all gods conceived by human brains must 
be, in the sense that they are immensely glorified like- 
nesses of human beings, both male and female. 

** Metempsychosis, transmigration, everlasting incarna- 
tion and reincarnation of the immortal soul in body after 
body, birth after birth : all Hindoo literature is but the 
kaleidoscopic reiteration of this one identical idea, whose 
beauty is such that no logic will ever destroy it or oust it 


in favour of another. For the Sanskrit language is a kind 
of shrine, consecrated to the embodiment and immortalisa- 
tion of this philoMophic myth. Die Hindoos are jiossessed 
by It ; It IS their hereditary heirloom, the legacy from 
an immemorial past ; it is all they have left.” 

So writes the author in his jireface to " The Descent 
of the Sun," one of th(‘ most striking of his stories. 

rile Desc(‘nt of tlu* Sun " tells of a young King of 
the Spirits of the Air, Kamalamilra, who asked of 
Malieshwara, Lord of Creatures, whom lu‘ worshijqied, 
cl boon : 

“ (hve me a wife, whose eyes, like these hills and this 
sky, shall be full of tlu‘ dusky lustre of thv throat ami Ihy 
moon, as if, insatiate ol ga/ing at thee, they had beLonie, 
not transitory mirrors, but pictures ])ermanentlv stained 
with thy glory. For so shall slu* lu' a medium of devotion 
between me and thee." 

His reqiu‘st was granted ; but the young king, too 
proud of the beauty of his bride, boasted of her, and 
in ropdv to a taunt agreed to test the virtue of an agcnl 
sage by showing him her loveliness. The acme ascetic, 
howev(‘r, divined the truth, and cursed them both, 
saying : " Descend now, ye guilty ones, into mortal 

wombs, and suffer in the lower world the pangs of separa- 
tion, till ye have purged awav your guilt in the fire 
of human sorrow." 

They are born in mortal shape, one as Shri, a princess, 
the other as Umra-Singh, a king’s son ; and each has 
the seed of desire for reunion, the mysterious longing 
for the preordained mate who alone can wholly satisfy, 
so that each refuses to marry in the customary way. 
Many didails must be omitted ; but after varied adven- 
tures, seeking and sought, through realms of evil spirits 
and potent spells, they find one another. At the moment 
of recognition and reunion (as mortals) Umra-Singh, in 
striking at a lion (w^hich was but a phantom produced 
by a crafty forest-spirit) accidentally strikes his long- 
sought bride : 

“ And as his hot tears fell on her face like rain, Shri 
opened her dying eyes : and instantly they were full of 
peace, for she knew that it was her husband at last. And 
she said slowly : ' Weep not for me, O my lord, for I have 
attained the emancipation of union with thee. All day long 
I have sought thee : but I have found thee in the evening, 
before my sun goes down ; that is enough.' " 

The wonderful thrill of this story comes on the last page, 
where, as in several of these legends, Maheshwara, Lord 
of Creatures, makes his comment : 
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" And at that very moment, the curse came to an end. 
Then those two erring lovers regained their immortal 
natures. And they looked at one another, dazed and 
bewildered, for they thought that they had awoken from 
a dream. And their spirits rose out of those mortal bodies 
which they had abandoned, and soared away to their 
heavenly home, locked in eacli other's arms. But Mahesh- 
wara, from his seat on Kailas, saw them go. And perceiving 
all, by the power of his mystical intuition, he said to 
himself : ‘ There are those two foolish lovers rejoicing 

to have awoken from a dream ; not knowing that it was 
but a dream within a dream, and that they are still asleep.’ 
And he laughed aloud : and 
the thunder of the shout of his 
laughter rolled and reverber- 
ated, and rattled in the blue 
hollows of Hiinahu^a, like the 
• sound of a drum." 

Mr. Bain's prefaces ha\'e 
nothing in coininoii with the 
customary preface ; they are 
little searchlights illuminat- 
ing either the story which is 
to follow or some aspect of 
Hindu faith that will take 
the reader another step on 
his journey towards com- 
prehension. They aie es.->ays 
in minialure, often drawing 
subtle analogies and con- 
tragi'^ not jiarticularly 
favourable to Western ideals. 

The \\ < I n d e r f u 1 Saii'^krit 
language is tlu' aulhor’s 
ne'-i-r-hiiling source. In the 
introduction to that delightful 
tale, ' In the Great (fod’s 
Hair/’ hi' grows lyrical in its 
prai'^e : 

" As there arc butterllies’ 
and beetle.^’ wings, of which 
we find It inijiossible to say that tlioy arc positively this 
colour or that — for according to the light iii whieh w’c view 
them they cliangc and turn, now dusky red, now' jieacock- 
blue, now it may be dark jnirjile or old gold -so a well 
formed Sanskrit compound w'ord will subtly shoot and 
coruscate with meaning, as do lho.se w'ondrous waiigs with 
colour : and this studied double, treble, manifold signifi- 
cation of its words lends to the classic tongue a sort of 
verbal sheen, a perpetual undercurrent of indirect sug- 
gestion, a by-play of allusion, a prismatic beauty, of which 
no other language can convey the least idea " 

This book tells of a mortal Kathakn (story-teller) who 
had told stories for the ('ntertainment of his king for 
fourteen years, every night, and then confessed that 
his stock was exhausted ; whereupon the king allow^ed 
him three months’ grace to find a story more curious 
than anything he had ever heard, at the expiration of 
which period terrible penalties were to happen to the 
weary purveyor of fiction. So the great god Maheshwara, 
who was about to tell a story to his wife when he per- 
ceived this mortal toiling up towards him through ice 
and snow, hearing the supplication, picked up the poor 
Kathaka and placed him in his hair to listen, and begins, 
talking of Ranga, a young heir to a kingdom, who was 
driven from his rightful throne by treachery, and who 
flouted the gods, vowing to serve only Water-Lily, 
goddess of chance and fortune. She pitied him and 


favoured him, so that out of curiosity he adventured 
to climb into the top room of a palace tower, where 
a king kept his “ finest jewel.” And lo — the jewel was 
the king’s daughter, Wanaw^allari, who, waking from a 
dream inspired by Water-Lily, recognised in her midnight 
\'isitor the husband of her dream. Ranga takes her, 
and the lovers make their home in a ruined city near 
by. But the gods arc angry with Water-Lily^ who has 
taken Ranga’s part, and India, during Ranga’s absence 
to buy food, assumes the shape of an old Brahmin and 

tries his best to part 
W’anawallari from her chosen 
mate. She, however, is his 
e(|iial in argument, and 
coimlers liim brilliantly; he 
vanislu's, vanquished, into the 
sky -much to Water-Lily's 
delight and Wanawallari’s 
cimazemenl. Ranga returns, 
blit is tracked by the jeweller 
to whom lie has sold one of 
lu*r pncelc'^s bracelets, and 
who soon tells in the city 
wlu'it* th(‘ lost treasure is 
hulilen ; so the two lovers 
cin- capturi'd. But once 
morr till' goddess of chance 
intervenes, and in the end 
Ranga regains his throne 
and Wanawallari becomes his 
queen. Tlien comes a very 
lieaiiiifnl in terlude where 
till* giuls, annoyed with Water- 
Lily, sought her husband 
X a r y a n a through the 
imix erse in order to co;nplain 
of hi'i' behaviour, finding him 
at last ” alone in the very 
mitldle of the sea, lying on the leaf of a lotus.” He 
listened to their comjilaint : 

" And then, that husband of Waler-ldly whispered very 
gently the name of his w'ife. And low' though it w'as, the 
sound ot that whisper vihratcfl through the worlds into 
the uttermost jiarts ol space : and the universe echoed 
to its lone like a lute whose strings tremble at the touch 
of the wind. And as that ubiquitous murmur sank and died 
avvav into a hush, the sea began lo bubble and foam, and 
suddenly the goddess of beauty rose up out of the lather of 
its w'aves." 

Confounded, abashed, and silent before such loveliness, 
the gods, without spieaking, “ all fiew away together 
over the sea, and disappeared on its edge like a flock of 
birds.” And then we have the inevitable surprise, 
Maheshwara lifts the story-teller from his sheltering hair, 
and says : ” Thou hast heard : Go now, and tell thy 
story U) the king.” But the Kathaka rashly craves 
another boon — to see ” one single glimpse of that wave- 
born beauty as she rose out of the sea before the gods.” 
This is permitted to him : 

" And the Kathaka raksed his head, and looked up into 
the dark expanse of sky, stretching over the pallid snowy 
moonlit peaks. And suddenly the goddess was revealed 
against it, like a picture painted on a wall. And for a 
single fraction of an atom of an instant of time, there 
flashed in his eyes the vision of that blinding loveliness, 
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and over two hills of snow a pair of dark blue eyes shot into 
his own, and withered his heart like a blade of dry grass 
in a sheet of forest flame. And he uttered a cry, and 
caught at his heart with both hands, and fell upon the 
snow dead. . . . But the soul of that unlucky Kathaka 
instantly returned to earth and was born again. And he 
became a poet, who wandered in the world all his life long, 
hunting with a heart on fire for the eyes he could never 
find/* 

Quotation, which I have so freely used in order to 
illustrate Mr. Bair/s work, must now stop, tempting 
though it is to give summaries and examples of such 
books as “ A Digit of the Moon," " The Livery of Eve," 
and the last and perhaps most wonderful one in Messrs. 
Methuen's neat and well-executed five shilling series, 
" The Substance of a Dream," which appeared only four 
months ago. The thirteen of them range from 1901 
to 1919, and whether readers are interested in Hindoo 
beliefs, or in an exquisite handling of the English 
language, they should become familiar with the whole. 

It is ob\'ious, even from the short extracts I have 
presented here, that Mr. Bain is a poet. He is also 
the son of a poe t, for in " An Echo of the Spheres," 
published by Messrs. Methuen last year, he has with 
loving hands collected the poems of his mother. Her 
father was a friend of Sir Walter Scott, and is mentioned 
in the W’averley novels. Even without the charming 
preface in which with many an intimate revelation he 


honours her memory, we should recognise her work 
as often worthy of comparison with that of the great 
poets ; poesy was her gift, her sola^ in a life of bravely 
home disappointment, her mdde of self-expression. 
Lovely and most lovable was her character, and those 
who are fortunate enough to read this volume will be 
grateful to Mr. Bain for adding it to his own prose-poems. 

In the end, what do we gather from these Oriental 
romances ? Firstly, I think, that there is among the 
millions of India little anguish of intellect. It is debat- 
able whether this unquestioning, irrational belief of 
mythology is not better than the maze of intellectual 
bjy-paths so significant of Western modes of thought. 
Any human being, in this faith, is seen as the result of 
an infinite number of previous lives, and is apprehended, 
as necessarily imperfect, incomplete, in a stage of progress 
which death merely carries one point farther — either 
higher or lower. Possibly we would not make the 
exchange ; restlessness, inquisitiveness, suspicion of the 
evidence of our senses, characterises our philosophy, 
and leads to alluring paths of investigation, astronomical, 
biological, psychological ; but to interpreters such as 
Mr. Bain, able to place themselves cn rappoft with both 
East and West, we owe a very great debt of gratitude. 
He has written other books, in a different vein ; but it 
is by these vivid and unique pictures of the mind of 
the East that he is best known, and will be remembered. 
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be forwarded not later than the i^th of the month to 

"The Prize Page," The Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square, E.C.4. 
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for thc’next two months the first prize will be for the best original lyric. 

Special Notice. — Competitors must please keep copies of their verses ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


L — A Vrize of One Guinea is oflered for the best 
original lyric. 

II. — A I’rize of Half a (iUInea is offered fur the best 
quotation from English verse applicable tt) any 
review or the name of any autlior or book 
appearing in this number of The Bookman. 

• Preference will be given to quotations of a 
liumorous nature. 

HI-— A Prize of Three New Books is offered for the 
best inscription in not more than four lines of 
verse or twenty words of prose for the Edith 
Cavell monument in Trafalgar Square. 

• — ^A I^RiZE OF Half a Guinea is offered for the best 
review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recently jniblished book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Pub- 
lishers at head of revitjw. 

V. — ^A copy of The Bookman will be sent post free for 
twelve months to the sender of the best sug- 
gestion for The Bfx^KM.VN Competitions. The 
Editor reserves the right to use any suggestion 
submitted. 

RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
FEBRUARY. 

I* — The Prize of One Ouinea for the best original 
lyric is awarded to G. Laurence Groom, of 
5*', Lodge Drive, I’almer’s Green, London, 
N.13, for the following : 


HATTXTKD. 

I hear no more the singiiif^ birds 
That gaily Jlit from tree to tree, 

My heart wakes only to your words 
'I'hc words you never spoke to me. 

I cannot hear what new loves say, 
f or yet your voice rings in my ears, 
And suddenly your laughter gay 
Falls, and I turn away with tears. 

I may not heed when children call, 

I dare not look, because I sec 
Dream faces where the shadows fall. 

Of babes you would have borne to me. 

1 cannot reach you with my prayers. 
Nor still to peace your groping hands, 
Because your eyes are fixed on theirs 
With longing no man understands. 

Oh, lonely hearth for ever bare ! 

Oh, little feet for ever still ! 

And you, you neither know nor care 
When 1 go homeward up the hill. 

We also select for printing : 

THE CALF. 

As I went down through Market Street, 
The birds were mad with mirth, 

The wind came, soft and blossom-sweet, 

To kiss the young green earth ; 
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<1 successlul IJooKVAN comptlitor whoso first book of vorso, “The 
Scd Gazer " (Erskme .Macdoiialil), was itceritly reviewed in our pages. 

Bloom upon bloom, like foam piled high, 
Bedecked the apple-tree ; 

On the world’s rim, a wide, blue sky 
Leaned over, tenderly. 

As 1 walked down through Market Street, 

A tiny calf was there, 

And burly men with sticks that beat 
And drove it — God knows wdiere ! 

1 saw it, terrified and weak. 

Beside a low, dark door, 

Whence came the sacrifitoal reek 
Of old blood on the floor. 

As I passed on Ihrough ^larket Street, 

A blight was on the tree, 

The very air was chill with Mleel — 

Or so it seemed, to me ; 

No magic .more w'as in the Sjinng. 

No blue in all tlie sky. 

Because that little, frightened thing 
• Had gone in there to die. 

(Eileen Newton, M’hite Ikivcii, M’liitby, Yorks.) 

We select for honourable mention the lyrics sent by 
M. E. Morrte (I'orquay), Thora Stowcll (Eg\'pl)» ^1- 

Christie (London, W.), Margaret K. .McEvoy (Crickle- 
wood), Audrey Haggard (Eelixstow'e), Evelyn Simms 
(Brighton), Gwen Shelley (London, S.W.), Jessie 
Jackson JBeverley), Julia W ickham (ireenwood (t Gibral- 
tar), Beatrice Skilton (Forest (.kite), 11. l\ Kingston 
(WYllenhall), Esme Wyniie-Tyson (Battersea Park), 
Cyril G. Taylor (Edinburgh), Eisdell Tucker (Bristol), 
Eleanor Grant (Bournemouth), Faith Hearn iFlorence), 
Miss lonides (Hove), Christina Hole (Great Houghton), 
Winifred Watson (Ilfracombe), Thomas L. ^Morris 
(Cambridge), J. A. Stark (London, W’.), Rachel Bates 
(Great Crosby), Angela C'ave (Bournemouth), ]\Iargaret 
Brown (Caine), Mariquita Gutierrez (San Sebastian, 
Spain), E. Jotham (Isle of Man), B. Noel Saxelby 
(Manchester), Beryl M. May (Farnham), John K. 
Doubleday (Streatham), Ivan Adair (Dublin), Percy 
Allott (London, W^.C.), Cecil Thomas (Baluchistan, 
India), Blanche Adeline Watson (Hull), L. Yarde 
Bunyard (Maidstone), Olive Earlam (Warrington). 


Cyril Bertram (Oxford), Hylda M. Wearn (Lindfield), 
Gertrude Pitt (London, N.), Laurence Tarr (Horn-^ 
church), V. D. Goodwin (Gillingham), V. W’alker (White- 
haven), V. Carey (St. Ives), David Conrad (East Ham), 
J. A. Bellchambers (Highgate Hill), Lucy Malleson 
(W’est Kensington), Helen Bardsley (Dalton-in-Furness), 
Lottie Cole (Pontrilas), J. O’Dwyer (Harrogate), Cecil 
Eden (Bromley, Kent), C. Burton (Upper Norwood), 
Mary C. Mair (Guildford), Eleanore Brent (Darling- 
ton). Una Malleson (West Kensington), G. N. Goodman 
(Watford), Barbara Dnimrnond (Winchester), Mabel 
Forbes J\lyers (Bournemouth), Irene Arlingham Davies 
(('rickhowell), (L M. Tyrrell (W’est Kensington), Betty 
Watt (Bo’niss, N.B.), E. M. Riley (Hull), Geoffrey H. 
WVlls (( ardilf), (irace 11 . Baker (llailsham). 

II.— T he Pkize of Half a (ioixEA for the best quota- 
tion is awardi'd to Molet A. Sulivan, of Melton, 
W'oodbndg(‘, for the following : 

THE POWER OF A LlIC \W Johan Bojer. 

(Hodilcr iV Stnughlon.) 

“ 11(T Aunt who. from her Earliest Youth, 

Had kept a Striet Kegard for Trutli, 

\tl(‘iTi pil'd to JVlieve Matilda ; 

Tlie effort very nearly killed her.” 

il IJi.LLoe. CuiifiDiturv Tales for Children. 

We also select for ])rintiug : 

THE TR\c;iC PRIDE Uv Francis Breti' You.ng. 
(M.irlin Seeker ) 

” Whi'ii' art thou, Adam ? ” 

John Mili'ON, Paradise Lost, Booh X. 

(C. 1). McKenzie Harper, (rirlon (‘ollege, Cambridge.) 

PETER J.VCKSON. ( Kk-VR I\1EKCH.\NT. 
l^Y CiiLUKur Fk\nivAU (Hutchinson.) 

” 'J'hy elouds all other clouds di.spcl, 

And lap me m delight.” 

Charles Sprague. 

(E. R. Gunn, ii, Leopold Street, King W’illiam’s Town, 
South Africa.) 

ADVENTURES IN MARRlAtHC By Ward Muir. 
(Simpkm, Marshall ) 

” I’ll marrv one lady to-day, 

And ril marry the othiT to-morrow.” 

(iiLiJEKT. Trial by Jury. 

(Irene Lalondo, 14 , Forester Road, Bath.) 



Mr. J. Bernard McCarthy, 

whose book of poeinp, " The Shadow of the Rose,’’ has just been 
published by Mr. T. Fisher U nwin and the Talbot Press, Dublin. 
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AN AWFULLY BIG ADVENTURE. 

By “ Bartimeus.” (CasseJl ) 

" Tlic cow jumped over the moon.” 

Xitrscry Rhvmi' 

(Mariquita Gutiurrez, 25, Pa^co do la Concha, San 
Si'bastian, Spain.) 

THR l.OVDO-V ViCXTl^RR Bv Michael Arlen 
(H eincm inn ) 

" 'I'licrc Wtis an old ]\ir?»on of \norlcy. 

Whose conduct w.is .strange and unmannerly; 

He ruslieil down the StiMiid 
With a pig in eadi hand. 

' But returned in tlie evening to Anerley.” 

TCdwaki) Lear, The Book of Xoiisensr. 

(E. -M. Dean, Clare Hall, Clare, Suffolk.) 

III. — In suggesting names for the new domestic servant 

no competitor seems to have had a real in- 
spiration. Many jiropose ' “ House llelp,'^ 
“ Houseliold Assistant,” “ Home Orderly ” or 
“Hoii.se Orderly,” “Home Maker,’* and 
“Handmaid.” Tlie IhnzE of Three Xew 
Books is awarded to .Marjorie Maxwell, of 39, 
\\’aldegravi‘ Road, Brighton, lor the sug- 
gestion tliat domestic servants should be 
iMirolled in a corporate body to be known as the 
D.A.B., otherwise Domestic Assistance Brigade, 
wearing a distinctive uniform, with badges 
for proticiency and long service, so that they 
should come to be regarded as Ci\’il StTvants 
in the best sense of the tiTin. 

specially commend the suggc'stions of J. E. Barritt 
(Putney;, .Marguerite Melliar-lsmitli (Rottingdean), F. 
\\'ebster (Walworth), E. Lewi.s (MansjUTcI), Kitty 
Gallagher (Bootle), Margaret I'ountain (Huntingdon), 
Ernest A. Iniller (Greenwich), Clarice Holden (Batter- 
sea), Vincent llanison (Luton), Mary L. Yewlett (Wal- 
ton), May M'. Harrison (Lincoln), Charles R. Watson 
(Crouch End), M. A. Lotz (Wimbledon), E. J. Roberts 
(W'inchester), A. ('ondie Browne (London, S.W'.), 
Marjorie Crosbie (Wolverhainj)ton). 

IV. — Tlie Pkizr of Half a (jUIXEA for the best review 

in not more than a hundred words i'^ awarded 
to Miss J. A. Jenkins, of Edge Hill Collegi*, 
Liverjiool, for tlie following : 

THE NCRSKRY SCHOOL. Bv Mak<.akli MiMillan. 

(Heiit ) 

That “ Truth stranger Ihan Fiction ” is iniisni, but 
it would be difficult to lind aiiv novel inoR- enthralling 
and more Liscinating the'm tlu* stor\' of ” 'flie Nursery 
School ” a.s told bv us originator. The fact that the 
wonderful I'airv-land does exi*^! for children brings back 
in all their non-re.disation one\ own (diildish dreams, 
and one knows for tlie first time that these longed-for, 
but denied, ])leasiires were not only not wrong, but were 
essential to true and full development, it is ])ractical 


in the extreme, and yet there is a glamour over all that 
makes for enchantment. 

W'e also select for printing : 

ROBIN LINNET. By E. F. Benson. 
(Hutchinson.) 

This novel strikes the reader as if Mr. Benson had .started 
to write a .second “ Babe, B.A.,“ changed his mind in 
favour of anotlicr of the “ Dodo " scries, and then fouiitl 
that the war had butted in and spoilt his plan. The picture 
of the GurtiUT children, who always sang “ Die wacht am 
Rhein “ at bedtime, then suddenly were tauglit to sing 
“ God save the King,” owing to the unfortunate prejudice 
against anything (ierman, lakes some heating — but the 
story Itself is lacking in concentration. Owing to tliis, 
Robin’s death at the front did not seem to matter much, 
somehow. 

(Mrs. Maude R. Fleeson, 2b, (‘hatham Grove, W'ithing- 
toii, Manchester.) 

THE MASON-WWSPS. By J. Henri R'abre 
(1 fodder Stoughton.) 

This translation is one of the best of a delightful scries 
of natural history studies. W'e are c.i]>tivated by its 
story of experiment and ol>-.ervation, told in a simple and 
straightforward manner, and wonder at the dillerences 
between the three classes of wasp.s in their building methods. 
But most interesting of all, becau.se they are of siiprenie 
importance, are tlie conclusions to wlmh we are led. 
W’e have to travel btyond instinct to discernment, we find 
jierfect spheres and hexagonal cells, and we reach the 
highest ])Oint of all in the author’s assertion ol a Siijireme 
Intelligence shining behind the m^'stery of tilings 

(Kcv. J. W’. ('lillord, 25, Mayhcld Road, W’hallcy Range, 
.Manchester.) 

vSev('ral competitors disqualUied, as usual, for 
exceeding the .specified length. W'i‘ speci.dly coinmt'iid 
the revit'ws by ]. Alex, (iunn (Liverj)ool), Diana 
(iray fCdiristiaina, Norway), E. !M. Pect (Soutlijiort), F. 
Roc (Oxford). L. .V. Loveks.s (Enhdd), A. A. K.ine 
(Oldham), Yvonne Wilbraham (.Vndover;, M. E. Rotton 
(London, X.W’.), R. A. Finn (Surbiton). Marjorie H. 
Murray ( Weybriilgi*). Emma Vc*re-joues (i.owestoft), 
Rolaiida Hir.st (Weybridge) A. E. Oowers (1 laxerlnll), 
('. B. Parker (Worcester), J. Stanley Stokes (Exeter;, 
Dorotliy Ensor (llampstiiad), B. Noel Sax(*lby (Man- 
chester;, Mrs. Guy Branson (Birmiiigliain), \'incent 
Hamson (Luton), 11. Adair Marquand (Fardill), Mrs. 
H. Barnes (Eye), Peter Wiiistanley (Bolton). Frank L. 
Stevens (Mexborough), J. E. B. Bevan (J^ude), Beatrice 
Mainwaring (Whitmore), Francis J. Kelly (Dublin), B. 
Webb (Birmingham;. 

\'.--The J'Kizji OF One Year’s subscription to The 
Bookman is awarded to Mrs. John Adams, 
27, danza Road, Hampstead, N.W'. 


THE ELIZABETH BOOKS. 

B>' M. P. W’illcocks. 


I T was at c. leading of C'alderon’s witty l)lay, ” The 
Fountain,” that 1 made a disco\'erv about myself. 
I have since made jirecisely the same discovery in 
re-reading the ElizabLih books : it is that raillery at 
the expense of women, such as used to irritate one in 
what are often called ” the old suffrage days,” now 
possesses no sting whatever. Having won the day, 

• ” ! '.liziil ^th and Jler German Crarden,” " d'he Solitary 
Summer,” ” TIkj licnefactrc.ss,” and ” J^Iizabeth in Kngen.” 
Uniform edition. 3s. net each. (Macmillan.) 


feminism can now afford itself the bland satisfaction 
of a completely recovered sense of humour. And so 
Calderon may show up the fool-woman who believes 
that dividends grow and arc not made, and one laughs ; 
Elizabeth’s Man of WTath may discourse on the suit- 
able juxtaposition of women, children and idiots in 
German law : Elizabeth herself may hug her chains, 
or rather her petticoats, and make fun of pamphlet- 
writing professors’ wives and nowadays one simply 
savours it all with that true charity which springs from 
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ABOUT “PELMANISM 

BY SIR WM. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. 

[Editor of “ The BriiisJi ]yccklyT) 


“ Development and increase h\ discipline' and exer- 
cise ” may be taken as the foundation- princijile oi 
“ IVlmanism." Psychologists an* aj^reed tliat the 
jinnciple is thoronj^hly sound and scieiuihc , results 
show that it IS inhercntiy practical and fruit iul. ( ommoii 
sense also a^^rces that the principle is essentially right, 
for we well know that upon regular use or exercise 
depends the ellicieiicy of every organ, liinb and muscle 
of our organisation. 

Strength is promoted bv activity , disuse results in 
atrophy. Xature is a utilitarian, she does not waste 
her gifts u])on those who neglect them Aiialomisis 
tell us that in our bodies are tiaces of organs which liave 
practically vanisheil — forfeited bv C('nturu‘s of disuse. 
And the brain — -the organ of mind -doe's not escajH' 
this general law I'sed and exc'icisc-d, it thri\es and 
increase's its ])OW’ers, mental weakness and iiu'lhciency 
being the coiisc'ajuc'iice of a Jack of due nic'ntal exercise. 

PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY. 

Tlu's(' facts have long been re('ognis(‘d , but the' moral 
lias not b('en acted u])on I ‘-'N c'hologv as a stic'iue is 
by no means new , but it has hitherto lielcl itself too 
muc h aloof from everyday life. 'I heoretical scienc e 
and abstract juinciples do not interest the busy man 
wdio^e w’oik consumc's the greater ]iortion c>l his day. 
Hence ])svchologv as a sc kmu e reniainc'd largc-lv outside 
the ken ol the a\'c‘r,ige m.m. until the* iindings ol the 
scientists w'cre linked u]» with the f.ic ts of e\ cTvday 
lile liv “ Pi'lmani-m ’ “ l‘elm.mi.sm " nndees a\ailabli‘ 

for jjrae.tical ]'uir]X)ses what the scientihc in\esiigator 
Jias disc'overcid b\ vear-, of patient hdioratorv research. 

So mill'll for the juaiii'iiilc's u])on winch the* Pelman 
Svstein IS toimded W’hal ol its methods '•* 

A protc'ssor of psvc'lic)log\ leci'iitlv ri'inaiked that 
whilst he was dehglited with what lu* h<id seen of the 
w^ork and the populant y of the IVhnan I iistit ute amongst 
all class^'- and tlu' results attaiiic'd. he could not coni- 
prchc'iul how the ])ubhc had lu't'n won from its iormer 
inditfereiice to psw hologs' hc' said he siipjiosc'jl it was 
due to “ ad\ erti.siiig 

A COMPLETE MENTAL EQUIPMENT. 

That was a hastv c'onc liision. and. 1 think, a wrong 
one. Clever and iiisistc'iit advc'rtising will doubt Ic'ss 
do much to 1 iing .i thing into tcmpoiar\ pi oniinc'iic o, 
and wall always attract the- imw’ai> and Hu* niilhinking. 
Hnt “ Pelmaiiism " has now been ]>romineiU foi a 
lengthy ]>('riod, and it i‘-, morc'ox cr, iM])idly iiihstiiig 
every section of the' coiiimuiiit\'. ^Members of tlie h'gal, 
medical and other y^rofessions arc* not notoriously 
amenable to “ advert ising." and tlie legist t*rs ol the 
Pelinan Institute contain the n.imcs of too ni.iny mem- 
bers of these y:)rofessions -loo many men with brilliant 
university records, and too many nu'ii and Avomen of 
acknowledged standing lu literary, educaticmal and 
intellectual circles — tc") allow' it to be yios*^ible that 
“ advertising ” is the e.xjiJanation. 

Xo. The success which has attended “ Pelmanisin 
can but be fairly attributed to the success of the attemy:>t 
to clothe the dry bones of the snoKc with the living 
flesh of everyday facts. The technology ol the' schools 
has been translated into the language of “ rc'al " life. 
It is this which makes “ Pi'Iinanisin " apy^cal w’lth ccjual 
force, but for various reasons, to the Ixirrister and to the 
salesman — -to the woman of fashion and tcA tlu' worker 
to the military leader and to the yirivale- -to the business 
man and to the studcnit and the edncatioiiist. .Men and 
women of every class and everv ag(‘ have at least this 
one need in common — the need for training the mind 
as systematically as the athlete trains his body Modern 
life can be met with nothing less Hum a tomy^lctc nieiital 
equipment. One's natural mentality is insufficient 

* This article first appeared in ‘'The Briiibh Weekly,” 

June 6, igi8. 


uiilo^ it is also cllicieiit ; and only training can make 
it efficient. 

STOPPING THE MENTAL DRIFT. 

'J'iie Pelmaii Institute carries cnit its yirograinme of 
training nyion tlu* basis cii a strict analogy between 
physical and nu'iilal de\ el(>|)nieiit Put the work goes 
much farther than training iiy)on a eonnnon pnnciyilc : 
the nuiitudual net'll of each student of tlie ( oiirse is llic 
nltimate goal, and -it is ne\'er lost sight ol. Attention 
is ioeiisi'd on hel])mg men and w'onii'n in their individual 
and syx'ci.d dillnultu's and on luinging out tlie best tliat 
IS in eaeli “ Interest " and “ aim ' are thcrt'fore 
licated as of ])aramoiinl ini|)ortan('(', as indeed tliey 
.ire, and in stoyiyiing that nieiital “ drift " whit h is one 
of tlie discas ol the age. and in introducing tlefinite 
yuirpose and dirc'ction into lift* anti e lorl, the JVlinan 
fnstitule IS tloing a work whic. h it would be diflit iilt to 
t)verj)raise. 

Many of the letters received b\ the Institute make it 
ayiparc'iit that (jiutt' a large' projiortion t)f those t'lirolling 
art' hllle }U'e]*ared ff)r Hit' t horoiighnt'ss with which 
Pelnicimsni t omyn ls a st'lf-ovc'i hanling and a stocktaking 
of (lefRieiuies and yiossibililies. Several W'riters ex- 
])res-» oyK'iiIy their astonishment at tlu' new’ and wider 
t)iitlt)c)k upon life winch has resultt'd and amongst these 
are men and w’oineii who have attained a considerable 
degree of success in their se\'eral \ocatioiis showing 
that it is n 4 onb’ life's * failures ” who are able to proht 
b\ the ti'ac hiiig ol Pelniaiiisni. 

LIFE AND ACCOMPIJSHMENT. 

It Is not sLifncient to exist Life imyihes aceoin]>lish- 
meiit, and aceomyihslmu'ut net t'ssilali's inteJhgeiit and 
siisl.iine I eiforl. Wduit tlu' n.iture of our accomyilish- 
nic'iit may be matters liltlt* so long as it is a worthy 
aet'oiiiphshmt'ni . 'I'he j)omt is tliat w(* eaniiot instify 
oiirscKi's as luiman lioings nnh'ss wt till some niche in 
the universal seheine ot Hungs, and it is because J’el- 
manism is so niaiiitt'stly helping thousands of men and 
Avonien ro recognise this, and inspiring tlmin to a])])ro- 
yiriale aution that 1 have departc'd fiom the usual ])rac- 
tut' in regard to IVhnaiiism. I ag.iiii allirm my strongly 
held con\ic'tion Hi.it it will prt>M- to he an imjxirlant 
f.ictxir 111 th.'it re- birth of ei vihs.ition whu h we hojx' to see. 

THE ne:w pelman course. 

TJie .\ew Pflm.a'i ( oiirsu which i'^ now being given 
IS the levisftl and enlarged Course u])ou whieli the 
speci.'disls of the' Advisory Iki.inl ol the r’elmaii Institute 
havt' been eiig.iged lf)r m.iny months past 

I Irillianth' snucessfiil .is the previous C'ourse was, it 
mav be eonlidentlv ])re*dieted that the new ( tiiirse will 
be even more successful. It embotbe'. not <»nh' the latest 
dist ovei'ies ol I’syehology bur the results ot the exjieri- 
eiite wliieii h.is been gaiiu'd m the course of training the 
muiils ol CfVer h df a iiiillioii men anil w omen ot all classes. 

It costs you only the price of a ]iostage stamp to satisfy 
yourself as tn w hether there “ is anything in Pelmanisin,” 
and voLi wall he agree.ddy surprised at the modesty of 
the fee for eiirolineiit.* 

*UitU h.ti fn'iilnvs of the Xew Petnuni Co;/; nc are t^iveu 
III " Miod and Memory," lehich also ( on/at iis u complete 
dci^Lrititive Synopsis of the tivel 'e lessons. .1 copy of this 
intrvrstin^ booklet, together luith a full reprint of ” Truth's ” 
jtimniis Report on the loork of the Pelman Institute and 
particulars showing hoio to secure the complete Course on 
.specially reduced terms, may be obtained gratis and post 
free bv any reader of Tin*. Hookm\n ix'ho applies to the 
Pelman Institute, JC', Pelman House, lUoomsbui y Street, 
London, IT.C.i. Write or call to-day. 

Overseas Addresses ' 505, Fifth Avriiuc, yc 70 YorkC ity, 
U.S.A. ; 46-4^5, Market Street, Melbourne ; J cniple 

Building, loronto ; Club Arcade, Durban; Chou'patti Si a 
Face, Bombay. 
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being on the winning side. For certainly it is the 
feminist who laughs last. 

Yet years ago, before the war, we laughed with Eliza- 
beth, even those of us who rather resented the undertone 
of satire at the strenuous woman and her inelegance ; 
we laughed as women b(^cause we were conscious that, 
if Elizabeth laughed at woman, yet no one on earth 
possess(‘cl a keener sense of the oddity of man than 
she. “ Men are babies,'* she says, in effect, “ and, like 
the beefsteak of Tom Pinch's butcher, must be humoured, 
*not druv." She knows that if you humour a man, 
there is nothing you may not do with him -if, of course, 
you happen to ])e young and charming. And a woman 
of wit can, of course, so throw dust in a man’s eyes 
that he ne\XT realises when he isn’t looking at the 
face of a beauty. * 

The amazing j)opularity of “ Elizabeth ” and the 
series of books that followed, The Solitary Summer,” 
” The Benefactress ” and ” Elizabeth in Riigen,” which 
appeared in edition after edition before the war, has 
not been destroyed even by the last five tragic years 
and the river of blood that has flowed between Elizabeth’s 
native land and her adopted one. It is indeed curious 
to read the.se stories again with one’s war-thoughts in 
one’s mind, for here is far eastern Germany, the region 
where the Poles used to pour over the frontier for the 
potato season ; here is the stuffiness of bourgeois Ger- 
many with its superstitious rites of iron etiquette and 
the enormous importance attached to precise shades of 
social difference. When Elizabeth pays a call, or Anna 
talks to a German pastor, one feels that the whole is like 
an exaggerated picture of some ultra-snobbish provincial 
town in England, drawn of course with a touch of 
caricature. In the village scenes, where Elizabeth 
goes out to play the lady bountiful to the tenants on 
her estate, there is something that ” dates ” these books 
where all else is so startlingly fresh. For in England, 
at any rate, it is no longer customary for great ladies 
to remark contemptuously on the thick skins and 
callous nerves of poor people who can sleep three or 
four to a bed and who have but two rooms for all the 
purposes of family life. It never seems to occur to 
Elizabeth that these wrqtchcd people, whose ignorance 
she derides, are not in need so much of soup and jelly — 
she makes much fun of philanthropic reputations built 
up on jelly — as of a new building scheme which it w^as 
” up to ” the Man of Wrath to frame. In fact, there 
is a curious contradiction between the way in which 
Elizabeth plans to get a certain pastor appointed to a 
living with six thousand marks because the man has a 
large family, and the calmness with which she suffers 
the misery of the Polish labourers’ wives or the appalling 
conditions of housing on her husband's estate. 

In this Germany there is evidently a barrier between 
the human lives of the upper classes and the animal 
existence of the workers, a barrier strange in England 
sihee Dickens wrote. Even English Elizabeth, with all 
her laughter at the German contempt for women, at 
the stage grandiosity of the German officer, yields to 
this sense that the peasant is not made of a flesh and 
blood which in any way acknowledges kinship with 
that of his^ betters. The glimpses of pre-war Germany 
in these books give one a feeling that we are looking 
at a social state which is somehow a travesty of what 


our own would be like if our barbarisms had never 
been softened either by humour or pity. " Walking in 
the streets of a town,” she says, ‘/you are almost sure 
to catch the word ‘ Essen ' in the talk of the passers-by ; 
and ' Das Essen,' combined of coursll with the drinking 
made necessary by its exaggerated indulgence, con- 
stitutes the chief happiness of the middle and lower 
classes. Any story-book you take up is full of feeling 
descriptions of what everybody ate and drank, and 
there are a great many more meals than kisses. . . 

It is strangely, even terribly, ironical, to read this and 
to realise what life in rationed Germany is like to-day. 
Again, in the finest of these books, ” The Benefactress,” 
the satire of the whole is directed against the snobbery 
of those unpaying guests whom Anna chooses to be 
friend, their mean persecution of the one who was the 
daughter of ” a man of letters,” that is, a postman, and 
the hatred and malice that persisted bet.ween every class 
in Pomerania. Of grace, courtesy, humour and breed- 
ing there is nothing except in the Von Lohms, of 
course a noble family. 

It was not, however, for their picture of German life 
that these books were and are loved : it wa.s for some- 
thing much more subtle even than their wit or their 
rare power of making one appreciate the atmosphere 
of a strange country by a few bold touches. It was for 
a reason which one can scarcely appreciate unless one 
is a woman. For, although men may smile at Elizabeth's 
sallies and think how delightful it would be to take her 
down to dinner, it must have been women who piled 
up those editions of ” The Garden ” and ” The Solitary 
Summer.” They not only put these on their library 
lists, but they gave them as presents to one another. 
For Elizabeth enabled them to enjoy, as women, the 
rare pleasure, not of seeing themselves as others see 
them, a vision from which all sane people shrink, but 
of seeing themselves as they would like other people to 
see them. Elizabeth, whether she roams round an island 
in the Baltic or plans herbaceous borders, is just the 
figure of ease and charm that women ” make-believe ” 
to themselves when they dream. \Mien they are 
young, they do it actively, seeing themselves as ” great 
ladies,” not harassed strugglers ; when they are older, 
with the shades of time coming over them in the form 
of shapelessness of figure and a plentiful lack of creative 
imagery, they love some one who will ” make-believe ” 
for them. And this it is that Elizabeth does superbly 
in the midst of nightingales, lilac-trees and books or 
with snow-storms and ice-bouncT roads that lead to 
sleigh-drives in rich furs. Here too are all the rewards 
of virtue — 'tis no Paradise .of sensual ease to affront 
the taste of the most delicate conscience ; here are April, 
May and June babies, connected with daisy-chains and 
never growing out of their clothes, whose tear-stained 
cheeks it is for the nurse or governess to wash. As the 
centre round which these tasteful joys revolve is woman’s 
grace and love of beauty, even her piety tempered with 
the humour that knows she is really ” better ” when 
she is happy. Not even a raging suffragette is really 
superior to these things, though Charlotte, the rebel 
wife of the Professor, pretends to be. One must confess, 
too, if one is candid, that it is neither wit nor charm 
which yields the final glory to the picture, it is the . 
crowning triumph of being a great lady, of figuring to 
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oneself what it must mean to be “ noble,” not to have 
to fight for either ease or deference. 

There can be but fefir women struggling in a workaday 
•world who have not occasionally sighed for a sabbatical 
year. Only it must be one where one can command 
the elegant simplicity of well-cut clothes, need never 
look at sixpences or consider the cost ot railway fares. 
But if any woman says she never harboured even a 
fugitive fancy for such joys — then shun her. She is 
either too good or too bad for everyday life. Elizabeth 
is just what ninety-nine women out of a hundred would 
like to be, at least in thc'ir moments of relaxation, and 
that is — very precious to a husband who shows nothing 
but sardonic satire towards every other woman, as well 
a^ personally capable of enjoying everything that makes 
life worth living, from health, w(‘alth and laughter to 
literature, poetry and the delights of the revolving 
seasons, or of observing maliciously the weaknesses of 
one’s kind. Elizabeth, in short, is one of those rare 
women who make the best of every kind of woild Iheri. 
is. She has fed on roses and raptures, hut has escaped 
the fulsomeness that is usually associated with such 
a diet. The simple life appeals to her, hut she cannot 
enjoj' it without a maid and a man to wait on her. 
She " gardens ” without breaking her back by digging, 
and pretends to groan because German conventionality 
won’t allow her to take to field labour. She swims and 
tramps and goes on pilgrimage— all in the most admired 
simplicity. On paper shc' does all the things that 
women like to see themselves doing without getting 
unbecomingly hot. And thousands who would be in 
realily unutterably bored at listening to nightingales 
and reading seedsmen’s catalogues, love it all in fancy 
because they see themselves as possessing the whip- 
hand of everybody, including the Man of W rath himself , 
in virtue of wit, charm, grace and rank. Elizabeth 
has all the cards in the pack, those cards which are 
distributed in such a niggardly fashion to most of us. 

Elizabeth’s very existence is a testimony to the 
potential glory of the woman of civilisation. Her pose 
is all of a piece with the half-sophisticated, half-simple 
desires of cultivated women who hate vulgarity. It is 
as light and unforced as the wittiest of fine talk— and 
at bottom as unreal, in the sense of corresixinding to 
hfe outside the leisure of country gardens with half a 
dozen gardeners and a fine bank balance. It is as 
criminal to try and analyse it as it would be were one 
to try and probe the secret charm of a painting of some 
fete-champitre. As soon as the plot of an lUizabeth 
book plunges into tragedy, as in the imprisonment of 
Axel von Lohm, the lover in “ The Benefactress, one 
is instantly aware, not of exaggeration only, but of 
something very near bathos. It is as startling as won 
be the arrival of Rembrandt’s rabbi at a Watteau 
picnic. One feels that the showman has been careless 
and mixed the slides. 

Elizabeth was born to fleet the time carelessly like 
any other grande dame. And if she has a fine contemp 
for the ways of governesses and poor people genera y, 
it is all in the picture. She has, besides, kind impu ses , 
she has above all else an instinct for joy and folly and 
ease. Through her, many heavy-laden women dream 
vicariously. She deserves well of us aU and to live in 
endless editions endlessly repeated. As she wiU. 




HUTCHINSON’S 
New Novels 



Ready Next Week. A arreat new novel on the divoroe 
Question by the author of * The Devil's Carden,” entitled: 

A Remedy Against Sin 

B. MAXWELL 

Few wtitt'r'' iiiulpr'>iainl the art of iiiirriani’ and all that ii entails better 
tliaii Mr M ixwrll, who in his latest novel fjives ns an i«\tr( iiirlv able.inter- 
pretation of a iinesiion ol which most in’oph li.ivc, sooner or later, to tind 
the solution. This is an oncinal and deepU thonyhtf iil ^tory. written with 
the prartisul ease of the in I'^tei craftsman, .iiul tlealinj^ with the unfairness 
of the duorce law> - one of the niosi vital problems of the daj in a spirit 
ot truly pr.iciirfl rihilosophv 

Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. announce NOW READY. 

Pilgrims of Circumstance 

B. BURGIN 

Mr. (i. B. Biirifin is .1 veteran \\h>>, m spite of a reconl-hieakiiiR oiiipnt, 
maintains thi fn sliness of his earl> efioits. lie lus the whole art of the 
Slice* ssfiil iioM'llsf ai his fiiigeis elirl 

triumphs of Sara 
„ , Bv W. E. NORRIS 

It IS ovei fo^t^ years since Mr. Norris pnhlished his first novel, but bis 
imaKUiatioii is .is lively as ever and his latest woik has .ill the qiialitic.s 
winch h ive mad ' him so tmpnlai. 

A Remarkable Romance which ran into over 40 Large 
Editions in France. 


Count Philip 


. PIERRE BENOIT 

'I'he stoi\, hinlt on thi iinsterions Jisajipearai re of Count Philip of 
Koni^sinaii: t. nn Hanovi i in idqi, and ns iiayic mtliience on the Court of 
Lantenbni«-I>etmold in 1^13 mu. is a inastei pieci- ol craftsmanship and 
dramatte leahsui But ih* n.i\el is moie ilian a most enthralling story. 
It iinroiliices chaiactc rs which for truth and peisimalit} stand in quite a 
different cla^s from the usual puppets ol fiction, and it is distinpuished by 
an all-ptuadiiiK seiT*' ol hnmoui wlncli. io«ether with its literar> charm, 
r.iimoi fail to make a deen and lastiiiK impression 


Tnilh Thmtsand. I 

The TIMES says: ** Among the' latest works | 
of fiction special mention must be made of i 
‘ Peter Jackson , ' by Gilbert Frankau. A serious i 
novel of solid merit.** j 

Peter Jackson cigar Merchant i 

.V GILBERT FRANKAU j 

“ 'i h‘* story IS .dive w nil a life Its re.iders feel ihej sh.ire. tide pours 
through It th.it c. itches us up and curies iis alonj^. 7 Ar Morning Post. 

' “A pi on spokiii, honest, penetrating pictuit . . . absolutely true 

, to life .’ — 1 iU'guifih 

‘ Mr (’iiU)t rt iT.inkau will stand in ihr from rank of novcli'-ts ifhis later 
work fidtils iln jiioniise of ‘ Beter Jackson.’ L,raf>hti. 

“ 1 was S€jrr\ when 1 c.iine to the «'ii(l " — Dailv Mail, 

A striking FIRST NOVEL which has proved an 
immediate success. 

' The Wider Way 
„ o. B, DIANA PATRIGK 

•Veronica is ipnie staK«ermKl> fascinating ami lovely. . . . We 

really do like her'very much.”—/ he I'lnifs. 

‘•Has a freshness m its unchecked and irresponsible t motionahsin.’* — 
The Siotsman 

Seven Journeys 2Qd Large Edition 

B, POROTA FLATAU 

“ An arti'J'ic .success . . . ^Ve may congratulate her upon a .success 
till sior> done in an upjsual guise and on the whole \Vritien with skill and 
gooil last*' '—lAvrrpnol ( ouner. 

Juiian B, ISABEL G. GLARKE 

i 7/6 net 2nd Large Edition 

I The Alhcnff^ttm : “ A readable tale with plenty of incident M. ch 

1 that IS sympathetic in the book is connected with the Church of Rome.” 
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Falling Waters 


5 th I.arge Edition 




By 


WINIFRED GRAHAM 


HUTCHINSON & Co. 

London Paternoster I?ow 
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THE ARTIST SPEAKS/ 

To all who are interested in the art of imaginative 
writers — in the viewh and aims and general technique 
of those who do creative work — tlii.^ is a wonderful and 
fascinating book. Not, indeed, that the ultimate secret 
is revealed here, or anywhert* else. In the end of all the 
artist knows as little as his critic about liis own achieve- 
ment. The creative mind is nnconsiious, and cannot be 
constrained either to work or to explain itself. Our 
s])iritual and literary ancestors km‘w that well enough 
when they profe^.-5ed belief in a mystery of utterance- 
in what thev called inspiration, that is. in some power, 
not himself, that spoke through man, using to the ends 
of perfection his imperfect and fallible faculties — a power 
which, as (iod or Muse, might be besought, but might 
withhold itself from all entreaty, or come unbidden and 
fill with its message tht' chosen and lionoured vessel. 
Nowadays we write hca\ y books about art,' and quote the 
more respectable and least readable Germans ; but \\c 
are no nearer the secret. It is “ the magic hand of chance *' 
that holds the po(*t'.s pen ; it is the voice of the god that 
siieaks through the lips of the prophet 

Sometimes our efforts to explain the inexjilicable land us 
in a I surd situations. The miraculously assimilative 
mind of Shakespeare fascinates us, and we attempt to 
rationalise a mystery, to give reasons for wliat is against 
all reason ; and, in our de^jKTation, confusing sjiint and 
intellect, the creative with the critiCcd, we find our.selves 
asserting that the unconscious mind of Shakespeare must 
be the conscious mind of Ikuon. It is like comparing the 
wind on the heath with a wonderful .system of ventilation. 
The perfect art, like the ])erfect heart, is unconscious in its 
acti\'ity. Intellect contributes something to art it may 
steady the hand, but it cannot paint the jncture. Technique 
is valid up to a certain jioint , but true art begins where 
technique leaves off. Thousands of jieople have a techniijue 
of composition superior to Beethoven’s ; but wiiat really 
matters in Beethoven is .something that technique cannot 
give. When the unconscaous artist iu Pickens hatl charge 
of the pen, we got such real boys as Tip and Pavid 
Copperficld ; when Dickeiis self-consciously tried to ri'-e 
to sublimity he made the dying Paul Pornbey declare 
that a picture of J esus was not divine enough. Wordsworth 
went on talking for forty years after the ^lusc had deserted 
him ; but Wordsworth never kiKwv the ditlcTcnce and 
would have denied tlq* desertion. 

The creator knows little more of ilie miracle of creation 
than we do ; nevertheless, when an artist theorises, wdieu 
our synthetist turns analyst and lakes himself publicly 
to pieces, we look on with deej) interest, for we are brought 
a little nearer to the secret, even though we never ])luck 
out the heart of the mystc*ry The j)rc\sent volume is 
full of such exposition — casual rather than dcdibera^^e, told 
to friends rather than publi.shcd to the world, and there- 
fore the more spontaneous and .sincere. \\ c^ should add 
at once that it is put before' us in English that is a delight 
to read. Mrs. Garnett has never done better. 

1 w’i^h. by the w^ay, our Russian scholars w'ould agree 
upon a consistent form of transliteration. In kTcmch there 
is need for the preliminary T in Tchehov, but there is none 
in English, as the " ch " in such words as “ chair " and 
“ check ” IS exactly the sound of the Russian character 
that begins this name. And wdicn the redundant “ t ” 
is thrusi into the consonant that looks so much worse 
than it is, w'e get five English letters, " shtcli to rcqirc- 
sent a single Rus-ian character. After all, names like 
Shchedrin " or words like ' shclii " are perfectly easy 
to any Englishman^ capable of saying “ fresh cheese.*' 
Th.: exact rendering of the Russian unstressed "e" is 

* " L' tters of Anton Tchehov to His h'amily and Friends.*’ 
Treinshiied from tlic Russian by Constance Garnett. 12s. 6d. 
net. (Chatto cV: Windus.) 


almost impossible in normal English spelling, and I think 
the attempt should be abandoned. Mrs. Garnett writes 

Hyclgrade.” How- many English readers will get its 
pronunciation riglit from that spelling ? 

Chehov (as we prefer to spell him), a perfect example 
of the unpertiirbcd and unbiased artist, w'as in him'Clf 
an eager, passionate, handsome, humane man, with an 
unresting spirit tlial w'ore out his liody and left him dead 
of consumption at forty-four. There w’as no more uncom- 
promising foe than he of art made consciously didactic ; 
but ill Russia it is impossible for an artist not to be a 
reformer , and jii.st as Turgenev may be said to have 
abolished serfdom, so ('liehov reformed the convict settle- 
ment of Salialin, merely by showing people what it w’as 
like. He w'as a doctor, and brought the surgeon’s dis- 
passionate skill and observation into his art. To him 
nothing W’as common or unclean : 

“ Tn .1 Gu'inist Tuitlung 011 iMrtli is iiiidcan. A wiitci must 
be as i)l>jtviivi as a tlicini'.t, he must lav aside personal 
siib]e(ln<‘ standpoint 

Vini abuse nu‘ for objei tivity. (.ailing it indifference to good 
.mil e\il. lack of idt'tils .ind uleas. and .so on Non uouKI have 
me. when I desinbe horsestealers, .sav ‘Stealing horses i?. an 
<*\il ' Put tli.it lia^ bi'C'ii known for ages without mv saving 
s(j Let the jury judgt^ tlieni , it s m\ job simjdy to show' wliat 
sort of ]>eoj)lt* tliev are ” 

“ You are right in di'm.inding th.il an artist should Like 
t'ln int<‘lhgent interest in his woik. but vou confuse two tilings, 
(I f>)i)hlnn and s/a////;' ['•nthlrm i<>nrctlv It is only 
tile snond that is oblig.it* )r\ for the .iriist 

'] think that an .irtist s instinct m.iv .sonu'times bt* worth 
the brains ot .1 scientist, that both ha\e the .s.ime ])iir])osi-, the 
same natun*. ,'uul tli.it ]>erh.q)s 111 time, .is their method-, become 
perfect, they are dc'stined to become one* v.ist ]^rodigioii>. loi^e 
which now it is dillnailt even to imagine ” 

We have selected these* sentences almost at random 
from several letters to ditlereut persons as some indic.ition 
of the w'eallli of .sound cnlicism scattered up and down 
the p.iges. Blit that is only half the story. Tliere are 
descri])tive passa.gcs, equally casual, conversational and 
unforced, and just as attractive. 'There is a page iijKm the 
Russian charricter worth more than manv wdiole book", 
and tluTe an* sketches of jilaces and persons, besides the 
account of liis terrible journey across Siberia, enough to 
set a lesser nu\x*hst up for life It is, wq repeat, a w’on- 
derfiil and fascinating volume, contributing iiiiich to our 
knowdedge of a writer who was certainly one of the greatest 
literary artists ol his time 

By w’ay of confounding those who put forth theories 
about “ aristocracy and “ birth ” and the peasant 
miiKl ’ and so on. Nature arrang(‘d that Chehov, the jierfect 
type of serene, cultivated and aristocratic art, should be 
the grandson of a serf wdio bought his freedom in 1841 
roubU:s — 700 roubles a soul, the daughter being 
thrown in for nothing. That the story may lack nothing 
to complete it, vve will add that the .son of the noble who 
sold ins serfs was Vladimir Chertkov, the fanatic apostle 
ol 'J'olstoyan anarchy. Really, the situation requires the 
art of Cliehov himself to do it justice. 

George Samp.son. 


THE MANAGING DIRECTORS OF THE 
BRITISH ARMY IN FRANCE/ 

Among the minor horrors of the great war may be 
included the flood of so-called “ literature " which has 
almost overwhelmed the long-suffering public. Dirty 
linen has . been washed by the basketful ; astounding 
secrets have been revealed wdiich have amazed none 
more than the persons to whom they are supposed to 
refer; writers of fiction (including some newspaper corre- 
spondents) have lightheartedly described the astonishing 

♦ G. H. Q.” By G. S. O. 20s. net. (Philip Allan & Co.) 
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adventures of superhuman general officers and im])ossible 
subalterns. All this is, perhaps, tlie natural consequence 
of a conflict waged upon a scale nex’er before atteinj)ted ; 
it was impossible to visiiaiise it as one miglil a South 
African campaign or a punitive exj>editjon Imagination, 
once set free, ran riot. 

It is therefore the more relre'^lnng to come aero^.s a 
book the key-note of which is aceuraev In “ G. II O ” 
the author has *' attempted an intimate picturi^ " of wluit 
he describes as a capable lioard of 1 )ii'(.*(. tors of as glorious 
a company of soldiers as the world has known ” lie has 
succeeded. 1'lie present writer was attached to (;eneral 
Head-quarters in J^Yanc(‘ after many months of regimental 
and brigade duty, and shared, it is to be leared. many of 
the prejudices against “ red tab^ ” which arose from sheei 
ignorance of tlieir wearers It was. thendon'. in a severely 
critical spirit that he set hims(‘lf to ex.imin(‘ the habits 
and customs oi the Stall Officer Tlie author of 

“ (t. H O.” hides lus identity nndfr tlu* initials “ (', S O ” 
(presumably. General Stall OIIicit), but, wlK»ever he iiiav 
be, it is beyond question that he has hv(‘(l, moved and 
liad his being amid the Olynqaans who g.ive thi* lioi he 
so often and so furiously to think lie tells his story 
modestly and with little conimeiit, leaving iai ts to -])e.ik 
for thenisehes- that they aic huts tlie \vrit(‘r (.in ;ivou( li. 

Cl. H. O. was established in tlu- thanning old town of 
Montreuil-sur-Mer on -March loio ].ord (then Sir 

John) h'rench’s head-quarters had been hxed .u St Outer, 
but many considerations (among them the growth ot the 
British military stiength) made the (change desiiable. 
At Montreuil tlu- ( uMieral Start lived a inonastie lilc- ; 
when ail ohicer is chained to his desk Iront nine o’( lot k 
ill the nioining until half-jiast tcui or c-Kweii at night, he- 
IS a}fl to considtT .i sound night’s --Ic-c'p In-- most agreeable- 
diversion The author liiids ^evi-niec-n p.iges b.irelv enough 
in will i'll to bru-Jlv induaie the- ac tiial work < lone at (i. II. ( >. 
Ilc^rc It Is only possibh' to be trite, and s.iv that G. II. (j. 
was the Iiraiii of the great British military bodv in h ranee 
Of course, it w’as not all work and no ])l.i\' . but iday 
meant chu'llv a c hat in the < )lhc'cTs’ Club, oi the lu-ct-ss.iry 
exercise' without wdiich none ( onld have stocid the mental 
strain. Jd'niinine society, oi which one lu;ard so mucli, 
w.as rare'. ( 'cc.isicjnally a “ kulv’ from Paris would arrive 
-—and dcqiarl iorthwitli, escorted to her tram by a polite, 
but firm gc-ndarnie ( ).M A \ there were, and the 

statements circulated m certain ([uarters .is to their 
iK'havic^iir are very propcrlv rc'pudiated bv “ (r. S O.’ 

1 cpiote : 

" Accoi'iliiig to sonu- St .iml.il-ni' iTim-rs .i \t.M \ l.i pn»p» 
of the C'or]>s cpialitied for .i ni.itt-niit \' hu>])iial .ihir 
as thev’ got tt» l''r.iiuc As .i jii.itlcr til t.u 1 1 1n si.uuI.ikI 
conduct .iinuiig iIru- w.ls \cr\ liigli . aiul n vv'oiiltl Ik* 
libel on our race to di-^tredil lliein witli a t i.ti'ge ol Im i-^i-ncss 

“ (t. S O." deals faitlifiillv’, but without bitterness, with 
sliell and gun shortage The British .irmy, he says, “ had 
been trained for a cliftcreiit tvqx* of warkire from that wdiich 
actually came.” The building up of an adesjuate store of 
munitions, once cc^mnu'iiced, w'.is achu'ved witli almost 
incredible rapidity, with the result that if the German 
had not throwm up the sjionge before tlu- spring (iqitj) 
campaign, ** he would have been literally blown out of 
his trenches and chief cities ” 

The author speaks of the medical side with an adimration 
W'hich will bo shared by niany who sojourned in the liospi- 
tals. " It w'as a wonderful part of the war,” he sa^^s, 
” that defensive and oflensive against r)i.sc’asc ... In 
the proce.ss of beating the Ciermans we made' such great 
advances in the w'ar against the germs that we greet jx'ac-e 
as a definitely healthier jieoplc, organised to save, in a 
generatictn or two, more than the total of all those wffio 
went to a Higher Service from the fields of ITaiice and 
Belgium.” 

It is not possible even to summarise here the three 
hundred pages in wdiich ” G. S. O.” covers a surprisingly 
large area ; the book is full of accurate information, but 
its author has succeeded in avoiding that dullness that 
gives to such narratives the fusty atmosphere of a legal 
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brief. Excellent photographs of prominent people and 
interesting places, and good, clear type (alas ! sufficiently 
rare to call for comment) make the book one to be read 
alike by the soldier and the civilian, and its lack of unneces- 
sary technicality should commend it to paterfamilias with 
sons to educate in the creed of true patriotism. 

Francis D. Grierson (Captain). 

A SHORT-STORY VIRTUOSO/ 

It is impossible, nowadays, to join in any " shop '' talk 
amongst a group of authors without the subject of the 
short story cropping up and causing excitement. Why is 
it (some one indignantly demands) that the popular English 
magazines arc filled with the trivial ? Why is it that col- 
lections of short stories, in volume form, are notoriously 
not welcomed by publisliers ? 

The debate is endless, and leads nowhere in particular. 
To be candid, its tendency is often rather irritating to any 
listener who has had practical experience of the trade 
the chief commodity of which the short story happens to 
be — the trade of magazine editing. I have occupied an 
editorial chair : I have read hundreds of short story type- 
scripts : and to me the notion — so commonly voiced in 
literary circles — that English editors reject well- written 
short stories because their readers do not want good writing, 
is merely comic. Scores of typescripts passed through my 
hands which were “ highbrow (if I may use a vulgar but 
amusingly understandable word) ; but those which went 
back to their senders went back not because they w'ere 
'* highbrow ” but purely and simply because they were 
uninteresting. 

Plenty of people, picking up Perceval Gibbon’s latest 
book, " Those Who Smiled,” will promptly recognise that 
each of its stories is, of its kind, a little masterpiece. 
Immediately they will add : ” Why don’t our magazines 
publish work like this ? ” The reply is that our magazines 
do, I should be surprised to hear that there is a single 
story in this collection which has not appeared in an 
English magazine. (I take it for granted that they all 
originally appeared in American magazines.) Perceval 
Gibbon’s name ought to be famous, as a magazine con- 
tributor, throughout the length and breadth of England. 
In America — which is the golden market for all serious 
short story writers — he is known everywhere. He is a 
” star artist ” from New York to San Francisco. A 
contribution from Perceval Gibbon will advertise any 
American magazine — and will sell it to a fastidious and 
critical clientele. But in England the correspondingly 
fastidious and critical clientele never dream of reading 
a magazine at all — and then, absurdly enough, complain 
that we have no "first-class short story writers ! 

The remarkable thing about the I'erceval Gibbon short 
story is that it utterly shatters the ” highbrow ” contention 
that a short story, to be a work of art, must almost in- 
evitably be unpopular. It makes havoc of other psciido- 
aesthetic theories also. We are told that a short story 
must be an episode and not a condensed novel. But 
nearly all the I'erccval Gibbon stories are condensed novels. 
We are told that melodrama cannot be literary. But one 
of the most powerful stories in this book, ” Plain German,” 
is a positive thriller : every paragraph is keyed up with 
tension : the plot is deliberately lurid : yet each sentence 
is a piece of beauty and each character who appears on the 
stage is a clear-cut psychological portrait : moreover, 
that stage is an exquisitely-wrought background of local 
colour 

Local colour is one of Perceval Gibbon's strong suits. 
He has travelled everywhere — always with keen powers of 
observation on the alert. In ” Those Who Smiled ” he 
lays his scenes in Africa, in Russia, in America, in Italy, 
in England, in Switzerland, in France. And his local 
colour is always highly relevant to the plot ; it takes its 
place as an essential factor in the scheme. The stories 

• ” Those Who Smiled.” By Perceval Gibbon, js. 6d. net. 
(Cassell.) 


couldn’t happen just anywhere : each is inevitably bound 
up with its setting. And how wonderful those settings 
are I The vividness of them is brilliant, and the phraseology 
of their description is a delight. 

And there are wiseacres who tell us that the short story 
is dead in England ! It is a form of intellectual snobbery 
which would be amusing if it were not so harmful to the 
prospects of the very art with which it professes itself 
to be sympathetically concerned. ” Those Who Smiled ” 
is, at all events, aiiotlicr triumphant proof that the English 
short story is not only not dead, but is exceedingly alive. 
Not that there are many Perceval Gibbons in our midst. 
He is admittedly a virtuoso of the craft. But other, lesser 
craftsmen should be grateful to him, inasmuch as by 
compelling recognition of the short story in this country 
he raises the status of the profession, and helps others as 
well as himself. To an extensive public he is known by 
his full-length novels —and it is good to hear that he is at 
present engaged on another, which should appear before 
the autumn — but this same public will show a grievous 
lack of discernment if they miss the hardly less satisfying 
intellectual feast offered by such a collection of novels- 
in-miniature as ” Those Who Smiled.” 

Ward Muir. 

LADY MARGARET SACKVILLE^S 
* POEMS/ 

” Lady Margaret Sackville,” writes Mr. Wilfrid Scawen 
Blunt in liis preface, ” is the best in my opinion of our 
English poetesses, at least of the younger generation.” 
Such testimony cannot be lightly disregarded, and the 
poems which are collected in the volume certainly reveal 
the qualities that justify Mr. Blunt's verdict. Lady 
Margaret possesses a dehghtful lyrical gift, and the genuine 
beauty of much of her verse captivates both the ear and 
the imagination. The feeling which is expressed in many 
of these poems reveals a keen appreciation for the sun- 
shine as well as the shadows of life, and the delicious 
playfulness which is shown in ” 'I'he Apple ” proves that 
Lady Margaret’s muse is endowed with an exquisite sense 
of irony. But it is perhaps especially the note of human 
sympathy that is so apparent in the poems written between 
the years 1914 and 1917 that will find a lesponsive chord 
in the heart of most readers. "Quo Vaditis f ” is a fine 
example of the mood in which the grief-stricken soul, 
confronted by the unintelligible spectacle of war, and beset 
by its own obstinate questionings, finds itself. In ” Recon- 
ciliation ” there is evidence of the dear and abiding faith 
in love, which, in spite of the hatred and horror of it all, 
can endure to the end, and in the thought of ” our mutual 
dead ” find pity and pardon. ” The Peacemakers ” is a 
really inspiring piece of work, and all who are wrestling 
in spirit to achieve a fairer order will take comfort in its 
rousing appeal. It is well to find our poets grappling 
with the realities of life ; and to realise that they can 
traffic in the things with which the ordinary mortal is 
concerned. Their message cannot fail to find a public. 

R. Dimsdale Stocker. 

LITERARY ADVENTURES.! 

Blest is the specialist able to unbend from his particular 
severities and be something more than specialist ! By 
following courses that carry him out of bis groove for 
a time he not only discovers new realms of interest ; but 
rests his mind, freshens his pen, clarifies his vision, helps 
to the better attainment of the next province of his investi- 
gations. It was so with Gladstone. There is no knowing 
what measure of greater good — or harm (the choice depends 
on your political tendencies, gentle reader !) — he accom- 
plished in statesmanship through his cultivation of Homer 

* “ Selected Poems.” By Lady Margaret Sackville. 6s. net. 
(Constable.) ^ 

t ” Sir Roger de Coverley, and Other Pieces.” By Sir James 
George Frazer. 8s. 6d. net. (Macmillan.) 
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3.ncl the v3Tia.bl6 stTUtci of the Impregnable I^ock. So is it, 
also, manifestly, with Sir James Frazer, who has sweetened 
his studies of anthropology, comparative ethics, mythology, 
folklore, early history, geography, primitive language, 
codes, customs, magical practices, religions, superstitions, 
and oh ! very much else, with an eager appreciation of 
eighteenth-century literature. Some of the fruits of that 
leisurely culture are exhibited in this volume ; which, 
from first to last — though there were qualms of doubt 
among the verscs— is built for ]>resent enjo^mient and an 
enduring refreshment and pleasure 

It is not difficult to realise how eased and stimulat(‘d 
Sir James must have been when, his minrl fuzzed with the 
long consideration of totems or the elaborate restrictions 
governing the marriages of savages, he turned from the 
primitive — at the very next-door to the reign of tooth 
and claw — to the opposite region, the realm of egregious 
artifice, in the age of Anne or the early Hanoverians, when 
fashion with its hoops, wigs, patches and powders, snuff- 
boxes and clouded canes, its bowings and fulsome scrapings, 
and the rest of tlie vanities of a supremely vain time, were 
regarded as the be-all, if not the end-all, of a chatterbox 
existence. Yet the very contrast of the atmosphere 
induced, adds to the cpiality of the refreshment : and 
it is easy to understand tfie peculiar joy watli which Sir 
James left the dim forests of portentous sujiersliLion for 
the pavements of Whitehall and the Temple, wliercin 
Sir Koger de Coverley wandered and Will Iloiieycoinb — 
not too kindly treated in this collection of posl-Speciaior 
papers — strutted ; or for those jilacid yet tragical walks 
at Olney and Weston wdierein William Cowqier, of the 
silver voice anti ])en. w^as haunted by the ghosts of religious 
darkness or cheered wath the pleasant jovs of a simjilt* 
life. Tile particular treasures of this \oluinc ar#‘ tJie 
Coverley jiapers and the Introduction to this author’s 
edition or the Letters of William Cow per ; both ahead}’ 
published and w’ell known ; yet so charmingiy written, 
as indeed is the rest of tlie jirose in this book, with hmtudity, 
lucidity and apt siilhciency of phrase, that it has been a 
pleasure imprewed to re-read them. 

Sir Jami‘s lias caught the ('overley atmosphere* excellently, 
and managed to achieve a style suited to its task ; not 
entirely of St(*ele or of Addison, yet of both merged, wath 
perhaps a sou peon more of Dicky than of the sublime and 
stalclv Josepli, with, of course, the right amount of I'ra/cr 
added. It is not exaggeration to describe these jiapers 
as brilliant ; never has a distant atmosphere been inoie 
happily caught, though in the jirocess Sir Koger lias grtAvn 
somewhat idealised and, as we ha\e suggested, Will Honey- 
comb has been not too generously tre.itcd. 1 he study of 
Cowqier is entire! v svinpathetu, with here and tliere a iii^e 
ironical touch; as in the pa.ssing description o1 noting 
at Olney after Xewdon from liis jiulpit had denoumed tlie 
celebration of Guy Fav\kes Day ; 

“So long as lie tonfineil himself to iKlllire .irul hninslone, 
he might be tolerated: but when lie tone lied the s.icred ark 
of bonfires and tallow candles un tlie I’lfth of ember, the 
populace rose like oiu man . . Tlie vuara^e was tliia.iitm d. 
The curate conimittecl the rase to ihe l^oid. hut i Ik l.ord j aid 
no attention Providence <hd not interjn sv The troA\d diew 
.near. Mrs. Newton was tcrnfii’d A flag oj Inue was .sent out. 
a parley was held. Soft words had sunie etietl. a sliilhng had 
much more. . , 

it is daintily done, as elsewhere, frequently— with the 
offer of the laureateship to Hayley, “ the lofty jx^destal 
which had been lately vacated by the iinpcnshable I’ye, 
and wras afterwards adorned by the immortal 'liqiper.” 
The study of Cowper is complete within these limits, 
so that no better introduction to his poems and personality 
as well as to his letters could be devised. 

Besides these biographical contributions the work con- 
tains extracts from Sir James’s jircfaces, his studies of 
the Australian anthropologists, I'ison and Howitt, a 
version of the quest of Perseus for the Gorgon’s Head, 
which shows how amusingly the old-tales can be rewritten 
— and that is not all. The volume comprises a pleasant 
illustration of thS profitable use of a great man's limited 
leisure — by work of another kind. Let us conclude wdth 
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a personal appeal. Sir ]a.r^s Frazer has rooms in the 
Temple and during his residence there has met within 
those historic ways some famous shadows. Other spirits 
must also frequent the ancient place. Charles Lamb and 
Noll Goldsmith walked there. If Sir James would make 
it convenient " to meet and hold discourse with those 
immortal ghosts the result would make a pleasant reading- 
holiday for others besides specialists. 

C. K. LAWRENCt. 

THE WAR IN THE EAST* 

The wTiting of books by soldiers holding high military 
rank in order to ex])lain their failures or to ventilate their 
wrongs is .so common a practice in these democratic days 
that it excite.s little comment and no protest. While it 
cannot be denied that the principle is essentially objection- 
able because it lea\ es so many persons attacked without 
means of rcfily (unless we are to be Hooded with war 
reminiscences) yet the example was set by so distinguished 
a soldier that little ju.stification is necessary. When, 
moreover, it is the usual practice for Cabinet Ministers 
to reply to their critics by means of higliC -jiaitl contribu- 
tions to the Sunda\' jiress, the publication of books become'> 
by compari-son a higlily rc'^pectable undertaking. 

'J'he lirst impre.ssion one receives on reading this book 
is that the writer is a man of outstamliiig military and 
administrative ability . the second is that he i> bv no 
means unaware of it, and finally that he is anxious tor 
ns to share this opinion with him, which of course we 
readily do. There can be no doubt that General 'J'owiis lend 
has been shockingly treated. It is impossible to e.xaggerate 
what he accomplished in .Mesopotamia : he was obviously 
understalted and ill siqiphed. He was forcetl to act 
against his own judgment by the ambitions of political 
adventurers who \Nere too ignorant or stupid to allow 
him the necessary supplies The advance on Hagdad 
with the forces at his disposal at the time was for General 
Townshend the merest gamble : if he had succeeded the 
political effects would have been enormous, Init the failure 
of this and the subsequent surrender at Kut (altliough 
altogether honourable for Cieneral Townsliend) was so 
disastrous for the authorities in India and at lionic that 
they vented their spite on him by giving him no reward 
for the great work he accomplished. 

A great part of the work under review is purely technical 
It will undoubtedly interest the military student. General 
Townshend has a convincing way of writing, and hi.s ii.se 
of authorities to support his opinions is excellent. It 
would be unfair after what we have said above to insist 
that he writes as a statesman, but hi.s view is always 
that of an administrator who is u.sed to governing subj(*ct 
races. In this connection his view on the Armenian 
problem is delightful and w'orth quoting at the present 
time : 

• As regards Armenia, I should treat this question, had I 
a vcicc in the matter, by placing a liritisli Resident, on the 
lines of our diplomacy in India, to see that the ]x;ople were 

not oppressed. I know well and T may say no one better — 

all the horrors that have been perpetrated on tlie Armenian 
people, but it must be remembered that the Armenian question 
has l'.cen to the Turk what the Irish question has been to 
Pmgland.” 

It is necessary to draw attention at this point to the 
important part played by General Townshend in the 
surrender of the Turk. He seems to have been entrusted 
by them wdth the whole affair, and it is clear that tJiey 
reposed the greatest confidence in him This was certainly 
justified but, nevertheless. General Townshend seems to 
have been very badly snubbed by the British Government 
and authorities. 

The reminiscences included by General Townshend are 
undoubtedly of great interest, although they have nothing 
to do with his campaign in Mesopotamia : and he has a 
way of writing on matters technical that makes them 

• ' My Campaign in Mesopotamia.’* By Major-General 
r»ir ('.larles Verc Ferrers Towmshend, K.C.B., D.S.O. 25s. net. 
(Butterworth.) 


pleasant reading for the ordinary layman. As Dr. Johnson 
said of Goldsmith's " Natural History,” he has made it as 
entertaining as a Persian tale. And as a contribution to 
the militar\’^ and diplomatic history of the war the value 
of this work cannot be lightly estimated. Its reception 
in certain quarters may not be very cordial, but if it results 
in winning the public sympathy for the Mesopotamia 
Force and its gallant coniiiiandcr, if it succeeds in getting 
for them the justice w^hich the politicians have denied 
them, it will have accomplished a great service to the 
whole Empire. 

Andrew Boyle. 

THE ACTOR AND HIS ART.* 

Many as arc the books that have been wTitten con- 
cerning the life of the actor, it is probable that of all the 
professions acting is the one to which the few’est practical 
works have been devoted. As the author of this volume 
points out, many actors hav'e wTitten interesting and 
entertaining volumes of personal reminiscences — quite a 
respectable-si/etl library might be formed of such —yet 
few" in doing so have trouliled to present those particulars 
mo.st likely to prove helpful to young beginners at the iivt 
anti craft ol the stage. We use the two terms advisetlly, for 
Mr. Calvert is careful lo point out that both arc applicable. 
As he .savs at tli(‘ outset thert* i.«> no adeciuate literature 
of the subject, and reverting lo the theme tow'ards the 
close he adds . 

“There are ]>lent\ of hiogr.i])hies ol fanioii.s .ntors of the 
past, hut those lell mostly (»f great Iriumplis. not of the iuetlu)d.s 
that Tuaile lhos(‘ tniiiu])hs ])()ssi])le. In the lixes of ITlwin 
IJootli. Henry Irving and the many others \m- in.i\ read, we 
get no sense of how they aited. onJv ol The great heiglits they 
rcaelu'd R.istori gi\a*s us .sottu‘ insight into Ju-r tecluiical 
methods; Joseph jelfersoii, in his long autohiogiajiliy. wiitcs 
a few page.s that are ol great \aliie I hit tlau'e an* onl \ a tew 
oa.ses in the desert l*'or tlie most jiart the.se ho(*ks tUe peisonal 
histt)ry , interesting enough, hut ot little leal help the am- 
bitious beginner, who rouhl proh.ihlv hi* heljied .‘•o nuu h had 
the giants ol the jiast hecpieathed tlieir wisdom to jutstenty. 
There is no doubt that we would all he better .letor.s ior sueh 
reading ’’ 

In this volume, then, it may be said that IMr. Calvert has 
set out to supply the tyro of to-dav wdth something m the 
nature of that helpful kind of w'ork, the want of wdiich 
he and others lamented yesterday. Ho has kept well 
before him the requirements of his readers for helpful 
liiiits, or practical advice, but while doing so has heen able 
to illuminate such with hapjiy anecdote and interesting 
reminiscence, so that his work is at the same time service- 
able, entertaining and interesting. He does not m any 
w"ay minimise the difticulties that lie in the path of the 
beginner, but he shows that w'lth that first essential, 
the right kind of entliusiasni -the enthusiasm which 
accepts hard work, and does not expect to attain the 
great end of success by any other means —such l)cginncr 
ma}" do much. It is, indeed, a kindly, thoughtful book, 
this story of the actor’s art by one of that art's distinguished 
exponents. But it is .something more than that, for it 
embodies many pleasant personal reminiscences, a goodly 
number of good stories, and some outspoken criticism 
which makes capital reading. In his introduction, the 
late H. B. Irving, that distinguished actor son of a famous 
actor?father, describes the book as one that should be put in 
the hands of every dramatic student, and happily sums it 
up as a book that " rings true.” Walter Jerrold. 

MARY-GIRL.t 

In being over-careful to exclude melodrama many of 
our novelists have shut out passion. I do not mean they 
ignore only sexual passion, substituting instead a merely 
physical excitement, but that the bigger passions of life, 
good or bad — ambition, work, love, anger, religion — are 
forgotten or so feebly represented that life laughs at the 

♦ “ Problem.s of the Actor.” By Louis Calvert. With an 
Introduction by H. B. Irving. 7s. net. (Simpkin, Marshall.) 

t Mary-Girl.” By Hope Merrick. 7s.net. (Collins.) 
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novels, and a bored, half-educated public turns from fiction 
to the raw material presented in the newspapers. Mrs. 
Merrick s book alas ! that we shall have no more from 
her pen — is a real discovery. Here we have a novelist 
quite sufficiently skilful iu*the technique of her art. also 
aware of the fact that human beings liav^e hearts to be 
broken, minds to be perjilexcd, temptations to fight and 
to overcome. " Mary-Chrl ” is rather French in form, in 
its compactness, and in the rare econoni}’ which refuses 
to waste attention on subsidiary characters or events. 
It is true that by her concentration on .Marv and Kzra 
Sheppard, Mrs. Merrick risks leaving some of her other 
people a little unreal, a little too much of the theatre ; 
but it was a risk worth taking lor the sake of the added 
power devoted to the portrayal of the gardener and his 
wife. Ezra and Mary are (Juakers : ami it is tiieir am- 
bition to replace the tumbledown old barn in which the 
Frk;nds worship by a better, more stable building. They 
are saving up gradually for the money needed to build the 
rnecting-hbuse ; when suddenly they are offered the chance 
of getting it quickly. The lady of the manor ndiises to 
suckle her child, and tlu' couiitrv-side is scoured lor a 
foster-mother. Slatterns and drunkards are turned do\Mi 
by Lady Folkington’s mother, until at last the local doctor 
tells her of Mary, but s.iy^ he leeF sure Mrs Slieppartl 
will not come or, il she is willing, l‘:/ra will not allow her. 
1'he struggle is set tluis early As to its loursc the reader 
must be lt*fl to dl'^e()ver it Marv goe^^, a saentice for tin* 
dream of F./ra’s heart : s 1 h‘ got‘s at a ])nne(‘lv salary, an<l 
a friendly, ungodly builder -oiie of tlu' be^l ot tJie minor 
])ersonages starts the buildiiu; at the su^ht ol the first 
monthlv ehefjue What flows Iroin tln^ mistaken sacnliee, 
what agony lor I'./ra and Marv. what -^liame and trouble, 
can b(‘ giiessetl .Mrs AhM-rK k nevei faiN to rise to her 
best seeiK's SoiiK'tinie ii\ tlie valk'v^ she seems to tire 
a liltl(‘, .Old to write, never iarelessl\, but ordinanl\ : but 
in the big scenes, of which there aie not a few. she writes 
Willi e.ise and convution 'file siaise of draiua in the book 
is (piite nnusu.il--- <lrama both ot ciiaracler and ol incident. 

1 am not sure iluit in tlie episo le of Mary ami Latimer, 
the m»\'<‘lisi, Mrs .Merruk’.*! >ense of drama in incident 
did not oiuruii lu'r >uiise oi drama in character Had 
Mar\' been a x’oiing giil, one might ha\’e tlioiiglit her la])se 
with Latimer ]n*obabU‘ : as it is. it seems barely pos<ibl(* 
For she lias not haled l^/.r.i, luir evtui thought ot dc'serting 
him : and Latimer has been little more to lier than an 
understamling audience .ind a iisetul travelling companion 
The episode is the only doubtlul thing in a singularly well 
written, w'cll constnictol and moving story. 

F. KiJ.is Ruufkis. 


PRELUDE.^ 

\Vc make of life w'hat we bring to it, and Frelude 
is the storv of what I’aul I'rovelyaii made of liis four years 
at a public school. Hut though ^lartinsell can easily be 
recognised as Marlborough, it is doubt tul wdictlier the 
majority of Marlburians would find here anything to remind 
them of their owni experiences, kor Trevelyan brought 
to Martinsell a temperament ^’ery diflcrent from that 
of the average bov. He had not been to a preparatory 
school, he w’as an only son, and his early years had been 
spent in an atmosphere of music, poetry and perfumes, 
and in the company of a charming, vaguely inconsequent 
mother who is rather like Mrs. Fane in “ Sinister Street. 
In consequence Trevelyan has never played football, does 
not know the difference between second-slip and cover- 
point, and shows no desire to correct his ignorance. To 
the end he remains unchanged ; he took to Martinsell 
the exclusive superiority of Chelsea, and made there for 
himself a world in his own image. Certainly it was an 
achievement. 

“ Include.” By Beverley Nichols. 7s. net (Chat to & 
Windus.) 
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All through the book he s^uds outside the revel. He 
takes no part in the communal life, and in his third term 
does not know the name of the school captain. He has 
no sliare in the general interests of his companions ; he is 
detached from their prejudices and enthusiasms. He 
looks on them from a distance and finds a vague ^'Esthetic 
value in their sense of stress and hurry, the eternal flux 
of things. His attitude to liis environment is that of a 
minor poet in the nineties, an attitude that is not without 
its own peculiar charm. 

Nothing troubles him, nothing, happens to him. The 
brave procession of life goes by him and he is charmed 
by certain aspects of it, certain moments of effect and 
gesture. He responds to the beauty of court and cloister ; 
cricket pleases him as an aisthctic spectacle, green field, 
white flannels, grace of action ; Holy Church woos him with 
its altar- lights and incense ; Beaudelaire soothes him with 
perfumed growths and heavy melodies ; his friendships 
are sultry and emotional. Indeed “ Prelude *' is the story 
of a hot-house jilant that has known neither wind nor 
rain, that lias onh' seen the moon through glass and the 
sun through misted air. 

It would be easy enough, no doubt, for the moralist 
to dismiss Prelude ” as a morbid and unhealth v book; 
for there is here neither fre.shness nor vigour, the value 
of games is as much neglected as it is over-emphasised 
elsewhere, and sultriness is the hook’s main characteristic. 
" Prelude " represents and interprets the life of only the 
smallest section of a public school community, but as a 
study in the ideas and sensations of an individual, it is 
a very interesting pie:e of work. There is hardly any 
story, few incidents stand out clearly, it !?> an essay 
rather than a novel, but it does succeed in a definite 
personality. 

Paul Trevelyan will to many ap])ear an incredible 
person: the hard-headed lieef-eating squire will be horrified 
at his decadence and post's. Put he is very real in Mr. 
Nichols’s ])ook, one cannot help sympathising with him 
The life ot a public school as it appears m “ Prelude ” is 
life at a ])ublic school as it impressed itself on one tem- 
perament. and if that temperament is not that of the 
majority, does that in any way affect the liook’s literary 
value ■' Mr. Nichols has done what he set out to do, and 
does anvtliing el.se matter ? 

.‘Vlkc W'ArcH. 


MEMORIES OF THE WAR. 

Four books, and each of them recalling memories of 
the war. But how different are ,the memories, and how 
widely apart the experiences hfre set down. 

Mr. Daryl Klein was attached to the Chinese Labour 
Corps at Tsingtau. He tells us of the difficulties before 
embarkation ; of the long voyage ; the journey from 
Canada and through Panama ; and ends his tale with the 
arrival at the Base in Prance. His book is written in 
a good spirit. 1 For Mr. Klein understands and appreciates 
the Chinese. All who, with the present reviewer, officered 
the “ Chinks " in France will endorse much that is written 
of the character of those cheerful, entertaining, hard- 
working and humorous people. Humour, in especial, was 
their strong point, and Jule was right in declaring the 
coolie's “ sense of humour is too keenly developed to 
allow him to make an ass of himself. He is continually 
seeing fun in little things." But it requires a sense* of 
humour to observe it in others, and this Mr. Klein for- 
tunately possessed. The illustrations are all helpful. 

i^The Australian padre, sometime lecturer in philosophy 
at St. Paul's College, Sydney, had two brothers killed at 
Gallipoli. In these modest and sincere skelche.sa he claims, 
justly, to be making " a consistent effort at exact truth." 
He is determined that we shall see something more than 
the " very one-sided view of the Australian," which figured 
him as " a lusty animal and a great fighter." (uuuTal Sir 
Cyril White in his preface rightly emphasises this point, 
and declares : 

“ A fighting individual is of little value ; it is tlu' association 
of individuals of tlie right c|iiality. in a body imbued with a 
co-operative idc.il, which has a military effect.” 

And so in " Khaki and Cassock " tJie author gives us many 
glimpses of the Australians to whom lu* ministered in 
France for over two years Pombanlier WallcT, who lost 
his right arm on servut'. contribute-, some really line 
])ictures. full of power ami disiinetion, to a book which 
deserve-, to be read by all who care, as its authoi does, 
for the religious w(*lfare ot mankind 

The late Major Hody (for death came to him suddenly 
at C'olognc last June, si\ weeks after he had completed his 
book^ liad a good story to tell, and told it in ca^ntal style, 
d'o him it fell to relate ” the adventures of the 17th Divi* 
sional Sup])ly C'oluinn on its trek to Italy." And what i* 
column it was, tiu* Marl 17th ! 



** We solemnly walKed through the ranks/* 

From “ With the Mad 17th to Italy ” (Allen & Unwin.) 


” T (lon’l know whetin r 
wc. as a i«>lumn, took 
more enjoyment out ot 
life than oilier columns 
did : but (crt.mily when- 
ever there was anything 
to be liad wc always 
seemed to be there. \Ve 
could plciy and wc could 
work, we could work and 
we could ])lay — whichever 
came our w\'iy. IVrhaps 
that *u'.is the reason why 
we obtained tlie nick- 
name of the Mad 17th, a 
name that I accepted, 
Jiowever, as a compli- 
ment." 

It is a gallant talc of 
zeal and endurance, the 
trek of the Mad 1 7th : 

” One thousand three 
hundred and forty kilo- 
metres in ten days, 
tlirough unknown county, 

1 " With the Chinks.” 
By Daryl Klein, 2nd 
Lieutenant in the Chinese 
Liboiir Corps. 6s. Od . net. 
(John I^nc.) 

* ' ‘ Khaki and Cassock. ' * 
By Kenneth T. Hender- 
son, C.F. 6s. (Melbourne: 
Melville & Mullen.) 

® ” With the Mad 17th 
to Italy.” By Major E.H, 
Hody, R.A.S.C. los. 6d. 
net. (Allen & Unwin.) 
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without any preparations, an average of 134 kilometres a day 
with the wliole column of lifty-siv loiries and one spare " 

1 heirs were the first l^itisli lorries to arrive in Italy by 
road. Incidentally Major* Hody observed many tilings, 
and his shrewd and sensible comments are a})piica!)le to 
much that hapjiens m civil lite. The jnctiires and nia])s 
are excellent. 

Captain J. (}. Lockhart has interesting memoric'^ to 
recall m his sketches of tin* campaign in tlie Holy Laiid.« 
I'or the first three years of the war he was on garrison 
duty with his regiment 111 India, to be sent to L'gv]’>t to 
take jiart in the hnal operations before Cia/a (ireat uas 
the variety of races, languages and religions 111 that Kgvp- 
tian LxjH'dilionary h'orte ‘ Least conspicuous and nio^st 
liaiilworked was, of course, that ubujuitous ])ersonag(‘, the 
Liriti^h soldier ” But Indians weie tlieie : Batliaiis, 
fhiipal)!, MussulmalK■^, Sikhs, Dogras, Jats, (iurkhas. 
M.'ihrattas, Rajputs, Brahninis. also two Hurniese b.itta- 
llOl^'^. AUo Australians, New Zealanders and South 
AfriCcOis. Also (‘a]>e boys, Siid.inese and Kgviitian Regu- 
lars. and AVest liuliaiis Lrenclnnen, both /’oi/as and 
Colonials ; a sniad band of Italians ; two Jewish liattahons, 
the v'^th and ,p)lli Royal l usiliers; and a regiment of 
cavalry' ealleil the Nixte ( avallerie, " about whose iiation- 
alily no one sc'eins to know anything.” aie ineliided Small 
wonder the biisir.t'ss of getting back to vour rc'giment 
aftcT a ^tay in i:ospitcd was no hglit task In Pah'stine, as 
n I'laiue. italy, CialIi])oli, and where\('r the armies went, 
the same feeling ju-evail'. , and the same note is sounded 
by C'aptain Lockhart in his well written i ecollec tions as b\ 
other soldier wnieis the note oi c omradesliij), and the* 
ieelnv of good leii( \slu]) 'J'he last memories oi the war 
a;c in Miat not'* and feeling 

j- 


SOME RECENT ESSAYS.* 

Without going SO fat a^ to say that an intliieii/a-laden 
a’j.i' )->plu-re is l:i\ oiir*ible to the finest (leveloiuneiit of Ili(‘ 
cnlual IcU nltv, : rather iiKline, at the ])rc*sent moment, 
to the opinion tliat it is by no means a b;id one 111 winch 
1' ub| -cl the* essiiv form of li1c‘rature to delibeiale con- 
‘.Ic ration I'or th(‘ i‘ssay is essentially a juTsonal thing, 
^ 'A e.iling Its aiiihor’s iiidn idualil v and exprc‘ssmg his 
•Mood at the lime ot its inditing. e\ cm when intendi'd 
piiiiiariK to be inoie 01 less diclactic. , and it llic* .lutlior s 
.uood and mdi\ idiialil \ .ir< so subtly jicM'snasue as to 
lU.iUe a leMewer who is reLO\ering Irom inihum/a forget 
In^ own iudi\'idualit V aii<l mooil — both ol tlumi, ine\TtabIy, 
di'testable pisl then — the \eidiel nnisl be that the ess lys 
are ])r».'tt\ good grrods 1 lM\e ]iis1 had inlliien/a, and 
since I rc-eo\erc“d suiruu*mly to -,it uj) iind t.ike notice 1 
ha\e bcMMi leailing llie three books nanu'il .it the fool 
of tills eolnmn it their alltllOI•^ don’t like- what 1 s.iy 
about them, thc*\ can discount in\ reniiiiks on the gioimd 
that 1 c'ould not possibU’ lia\c' 1 )c*cmi ]ieric'etl\ c <>;/.' ///ci/Z/s 
wdiile making them’ If tlu’\ do like them, 1 slitdl be* even 
more ])leased 

I'atlic’r O'Neill is 1 ’roferssor oi iMiglish langii.ige in 
Uni\ (‘r.«.ily ('c)llc‘ge. I )iiblin. and m this volume, ” ICss.iys 
on I’oelry,” he has collected nine ji.ipers, ibe of them 
dc’fnutely clulactu. on the nature .ind utleiaiue ot poetry, 
the other four criticisms of, or at least lellers iiitrodiielory 
lo poc'ts so diN’er.sc’ as Aubrew J H’ N ere, \\ illiaiu \llin,ghani, 
Thomas Boyd and bather (Rmard Hopkins bhe last pro- 
vides .1 com])leinent to the jueseiit Boel Laurc-;ite s edition 
of I'ather Hopkins’s work that simple justice icxpiirc’d 
should be forthcoming from somewhere. 1 should kcej) 
this volume if only for the sake ol the irs.'^a\s on bather 
Hopkins and on .Alhngham- this lattei ;ui admirable. 

4 '• Palestine Lavs .mcl Nights ” IR (^1)1.1111 J G. Lockhart. 
5s. net (Kohert Scott ) 

* “ bXsavs cm Poetiv ” IL' (ieorge O’Neill. SJ. M.A. 
Ss net (lusher Lnwiii ) Springtime and Other J‘,ssays. 
By Sir I^Tancis Darwin, F.K.S. 7s od net. (John Murrav ) - 
“ Serenitv : Kssays and Reflec tions, October. 1U17 July. lUiu 
By the Author of “ I’eac'e of Mind.” 4s. 6d net. (Andrew’ 
Melrose.) 


CHATTO & 
WINDUS’ 

New BOOKS 

THE SUPERSTITION 
OF DIVORCE 

P.y(i K (‘1 1 b'STI- ITl'ON. ■■Cr)nt.iins iniich line writing 
and more good s(‘iise ” - SufKhiv Tnnrs ‘ As biilliant as. 
c*vcT ' .sVf^/sn/co/ ■■ Like most of hi*> work, delightfully 
amusing ' - \iitiy)}i A new book ot his is certain to have 
a liosl of readers ” — lii'mini: StamiurJ ( r. Svo. 5s. net. 

MR. LLOYD GEORGE 
AND THE WAR 

By W M. ITH'i HOC'JJ “A'ery remarkable l>ook. 

Mr. Koch's manner IS beyond pra se liom tile literary and 
historic }>oint of view ’’ Spritutoi “ Mr Rexh is :l model 
historian. . . Bis ho<<l: isago(Kl c 01 rc*cTive of flu* notions 

ol ( ontPin])«a ai V history wliuh are obtaincxl from news- 
]ra]>ers”- 'J ruih. Ilhistiated ( r. 4to i().s nc*t. 

LETTERS OF ANTON 
TCllEHOV 

Translalc'd from tli^ J<iis.sian by CT)NST.‘\NT'E CARNETT. 

■ ‘ J’or this \'oliini(‘ w'e owe* yc't ain)th(*r debt to Mrs. Ciarnett 
— to her Courage, a.ssiduity and skill. lAtcfavy 

SuppIoPK'Jit. " \ \olume to ])l.i< c* by the side of L- mb, 
Stewenson, \Val]><)lc- .aid l-itzgerald in that little company 
of the letter- writers whose gossip has an immortal power.” 
— ].ivcrp(ioI Count r. Ilhrstrated I>eniyS\'o 12s.od.net. 

LIMBO 

P»y ALIh.)rs HUXLblA’ " \ liook not easily forgotten. 
Mr Melons lluxlev is an original wTitcr.”-- A rre Statesman, 

“ V subtle, amusing, well-written book . . . An author 
who h«is no unc'erlain Iiituie before him ” — Observer. 
Naii'ow I r Svo. Sicc ond J.mi’KEssion. 5s. net. 

WILLIAM SMITH: POTTER 
& FARMER, 1790-1858 

Ih (iKOR(iE rR)UKXE Author of “ Meinoiis of a Surrey 
Lab'uircT.” “Recall with intimate svmpatliy the fading 
ir.igrance ol the old c ountiy hie ” — Times Literary Supple- 
nirnf. A nf)tal>Je record. . . . Dexterously recaptures a 
r<\ij hit ol tlu' ])asL and acc’ords it a true and irnjiressive 
sc'tling”- (liusi^oit' Ilera/t/. Illustrated, fr. Svo. 0 s.net. 

PRELUDE 

J 5 v BEVlBiLb'.Y NICHOLS. •' young autlioi who has 
a sure* mastery of picture.-.(jue English. . . . The best of 
all latter-day school stories.” — Aiormn^ l^ost. “ The 
t liaraclerisation is the great thing, and the author is lo be 
w.irndy congratulated on the living portrait of an un- 
commc'u type wliich he h is given us in his Paul Trevelyan.” 
— Oxford Chronicle. Cr. Svo. Second Imi'ression. 7.S. net. 

TALES OF TALBOT HOUSE 

Tiy P. 1 ». ('J-.\.A'TON , l^'.S.A. Fcjreword by the 

EARL Ob' C! AVAN. ” Thp story, most engagingly w’ritten, 
of an ideal, nobly conceivt'd and ably interpreted. The 
nni^t casual ri*ader will be by turns interested and thrilled 
and amused.” - D 17 orci Mae,az>nc. Illustrated. Cr. Svo. 
Third Impression. 3s. 6d. net. 

SONGS IN CITIES 
AND GARDENS 

By HELEN GRANVILLE BARKER. ” A book of real 

poetry. An impetuous, passionate soul vibrates in it.” 

Bookman. ” Modeds of terse and epigrammatic beauty.” — 
AthentBum, Cr. 8vu. 5s. net. 
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even delicious piece of work — but its use to the largest 
number of i)eopIe probably lies in the five papers on poetry 
prej)arecl for the students happy enough to sit at the feet 
of this scholarly and engagingly human professor. They 
are the best things on the subject that I have read since 
it was my good fortune to become the possessor of Professor 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s— more concisely Q.’s — first scries 
of lectures on the arl of writing. 

Of the dozen papers that make up Sir Francis Darwin's 
volume, tlie eponymous one, “ Springtime.” and two other 
nature papers, ” A Procession of Flowers ” and ” The 
Traditional Names of English Plants.” brought the 
brightest gleams into my recent grey days. I'or, like other 
scientific men of the first rank whom any one could name. 
Sir Francis is a poet, having the gift of vision as well 
as that of sight. He is a musician, too. That assertion 
is »iade on the strength of the internal evidence contained 
in his essays, not merely on tlie strength of his autobio- 
graphical confession that, when an undergraduate at 
Cambridge, he once won an encore for a flute solo i.t a 
C.U.M.S. concert, that he afterwards took up the bassoon 
— a fearsome instrument — and that his chief musical 
interest to-day is in the recorder. 1 am tiunking rather 
of his incidental remarks on such things as colour in 
springtime, and his frequent spontaneous use of the 
terminology of music. 

Here, for example, is a characteristic self-revelation : 

" I remember being told by a physician that a celebr.ited 
Polish violinist in his old age could not bear the sound of con- 
certed music, but he would weep over a musical score, ot which 
he said, ‘ These beggars don’t ])lay out of tune ’ This is also 
true of the great symphony of c()lour which the springtime 
unfolds ■’ — 

and then, with the quick, deft touches of the master, he 
elaborates the figure just, and no more than just, sufficiently. 

" To a lover of plants,” [he ends a charming essay by saymgj 
"this comnion])lace list will, I hope, be what a score is to a 
musician, and will recall to him som'c of the iharni of the orchestra 
of living beauty that springtime awakens ” 

I could expatiate at length on other subjects brought 
vividly and urgently to my mind by Sir J'Tancis Darwin’s 
book, thereby jiroving his right to the name of essayist, 
one distinguishing note of whom is his provocativeness of 
conversation. But I must pay my tribute to the third 
human individuality that, or who, has been sitting — 
figuratively, of course — by my bedside and holding my 
hand. This is the unnamed author of ” Serenity,” a 
companion volume to that ” Peace of ^lind ” whicli by 
this time has established itself among the small company 
of books for which a few readers will always exist, for 
whom, in turn, an adeejuate supjily of copies will always 
be forthcoming. That* vitality of the meditative e.ssay is 
one of the most interesting phenomena of literature, and, 
once more, I am sorry that I must not digress. 

Most, if not all, of the essays contained in ” Serenity ” 
were written as contemporary comment on events that 
occurred between October, 1917, and July, igiq, but 
their journalistic origin increases rather than diminishes 
their literary value, because it shows, with suOli dis- 
passionate detachment, how, properly regarded, any 
ephemeral event is but an imaginary point from which 
permanent truth can be seen in right perspective. Lest 
I should be deemed to be accusing him of a professional 
pulpiteering of which he is entirely innocent, I will 
illustrate my meaning. In his own talk about es.says in this 
volume the author refers to another essayist who had 
confessed in his then most recent book that his popularity 
was waning. The author of ” Serenity ” docs not take 
the confession as a text and proceed to preach a sermon 
on the merciful goodness of the great architect of the 
universe, nor, on the other hand, docs he waste sympathy 
01 a writer who still has very much to be thankful for. 
He merely accepts the statement as true, as indeed polite- 
ness requires, and then, speculating about its reason, 
arrives at the permanent truth illustrated by the passing 
phenomenon. 

” Personality is a very charming, very appealing quality in 
the essay, but when it comes to personal revelations, reticences 


must be maintained. On second thoughts I incline to believe 
that it is this ‘ standing for the nude ’ that has done for the 
writer in question." ^ 

There is the man for my mcyiey : with definite views 
and opinions clearly formulated which you agree with 
or disagree with as you happen to be made yourself, but 
which you can't ignore. A stimulating personality, with 
whom it is an intellectual tonic to hold conversation. 

C. M. 

LYRA MYSTICA. 

Many of us will be more grateful to Mr. Osrmond for 
the beautiful things he has brought together in “'Ihe 
Mystical Poets of the Fnglish Church,”* than lor his criti- 
cism and setting fortli of Jiis subject and liis matter ; which 
is but to say that one may regard this imiiortant book 
rather as an anthology than an exjiositioii. Mr. Osmond 
has a considerable amount of knowledge— I confess that, 
being greedy of poetry all my days, some of his ])oets 
were all but unknown 10 me ; and he justifies his 
inclusions, for there is no jioem lieic one would wish to 
be away, though one would .sometimes desire to add to or 
alter the selection. The only complaint one lias to make 
is that Mr. Osmond has not come to his task with tlie 
detached mind of the true critic. Some of his remarks 
about Coventry Patmore, which have nothing at all to do 
with the poet’s poetry, arc a blemish on the book, for a critic 
like an historian should be detached and inqiartud. He 
should be unaware of matters outside the work to be 
judged. For example, this aliout Francis Tlionijison : 

" IJei.sin some re.spects not ;i good advertisement for nu'.sticisin. 

. . . The seminarist who, to his intense disappointment , \Nas 
rejected as a candidate for the jinesthood . . on tlie ground 

a])parently of invincibh' indolence ■ the mi'dical student >\ho 
from his access to drugs gained nothing better than a skiwry 
to laudanum : the errand [>oy of adult .igc, inc.i])al)le fioiii 
sheer fecklessness of keeping the situation which was alone 
between Jiim and degrading poverty- - this was om* for whom tlie 
mystic mood w%as an indulgence not altiigidher unlike that of 
drug-taking " 

One is obliged to say, ” Fudge, ^Ir. Osmond ! ’ which is 
ungrateful considering the entertainment he has givtn us. 

And this ])assage on Crashaw might well gi\e Mr. 
Osmond’s enemy, if he has one, occasion to rejoice • 

" The poetry of Crashaw' is jiei uliarly open to ad viTse criiR i>^ni : 
the ' lit tern ess ’ of his sentiment, the intensity of hi.s emotion; 
the chc'ap glitter ot his diction, at times almost jirovoke the 
reader to flippant comment ” 

The.se passages are unfortunate, but usually Mr. Osmond 
is much more 111 sympatliy wuth his jiotds. I*erha)»s he 
might have omitted Crashaw, JVitmore and Francis Thomp- 
.son, the inclusion of them breaks his hard and fast line, 
and makes exclusions — of .Mrs. Meyriell, of A. E., of Father 
Gerard Hopkins, to name but three, a matter of wonder. 

Katharim: Tynan. 


A GEORGIAN-AND SOME OTHERS. f 

Mr. Franci.s Brett Young is among the new contributors 
to the latest volume of ” Georgian Poetry.” The moment 
of his appearance under the Georgian banner is not, per- 
haps, an altogether fortunate one for himself ; for it occurs 
just at the time when the inevitable reaction against the 
Georgians is gaining force. The Georgian movement began 
as a genuine protest against superficiality and insincerity. 
Against the fluent rhapsody and rhetoric of much pre- 
ceding and contemjiorary verse it set an admirable 

* ■' The Mystical Poets of the English Church." By Percy 
H. Osmond. 15s. 6d. net. (S.P.C.K.) 

f " Poems : 1916-1018." By Francis Brett Young. 5s. net. 
(Collins.) — " The Happy Tree and Other Poems." By Gerald 
Gould. 3s. 6d. net. (Blackwell.) — " The Survivors and Other 
Poems." By Geoffrey F. Fyson. 3s. 6d. net. (Erskine 
Macdonald.) — "The Pedlar and Other Poems." By Ruth 
Manning-Sanders. 3s. 6d. net. (Sclwyn & Blount.) — "The 
Yellow Rock and Other Poems." By Harold Child. 2s. 6d. net. 
(Nisbet.) 
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THE BOOKMAN. 


ESSAY 

COMPETITION. 


THE 

ATHEN^UM 


W ITH the aim of stimula- 
ting a critical intcrc'St in 
contemporary English Lit(Ta- 
ture THE ATHEX.^IVM 
decided to offer a number of 
Prizes for the best essays on 
the subject : 

English Literature 
Since 1914. 

Dr. Robert Bridge'^ and Prof. 
Gc'orge Saintsburv ha\(‘. con- 
sented to act together with the 
Editor of THE A THE WE I AT 
as judges in the com])etitioii, 
tile Prizes for which VNill be as 
follows ; 


THE ATHEN^UM 

10 , Adelphi Terrace, 
LONDON, 

W.C.2 



First Prize - £50 
Second Prize £25 
Third Prize - £10 
Ten Prizes of £5 
Ten Prizes of £3 


E ssays for tins Competition 
should apjiroximate, but 
not exceed, d.500 wonls in 
length, and they should be 
written on on(‘ side ol the i)ajjer 
only. 

The Competition will close 
with till* hrst jx)st received 
on Monday. April iqth, 1920, 
and the r(‘siilt will be announc- 
ed in THE ATHKX.EIAT 
dati‘d iSlh June, 1920. 

'riie conditions of the Com- 
]>(‘tition will be forwarded on 
rec(‘i]n of a stamped addressed 
envtloj)*' bv the Editor of 
THE ATHLSAiEM. 
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‘TT/je Novels of 

Archibald ^M^arshall 

The Novels of Archibald Marshall are unfailingly 
entertaining. Mr. Marshall also possesses the happy 
faculty of writing about ordinary people and ordinary 
happenings in an extraordinarily interesting fashion. 
His novels are novels ol real distinction. Here are 
the titles : 

THE SQUIRE’S DAUGHTER 

THE ELDEST SON 

THE HONOUR OF THE CLINTONS 

RANK AND RICHES 

PETER BINNEY, 

UNDERGRADUATE 
THE HOUSE OF MERRILEES 
RICHARD BALDOCK 
EXTON MANOR 
RODING RECTORY 
WATERMEADS 
MANY JUNES 
UPSIDONIA 

Price 2/6 net each. Bound in Cloth with Pictorial Wrappers. 

HODDER & STOUGHTON. LIMITED. 
M'arwick Square, London, E.C.4. 
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standiird of honesty, in that its original inspirers resolved 
to conhne their poetry to a restrained treatment of such 
themes, and such themes only, as did genuinely move 
them- -and chief among these was a mild and genteel 
apiireciation of Nature, seen objectively for the most 
})art, ami not in the spirit of interpretation, as Words- 
worth saw it. The movement went wrong, however, when 
It cast out humility and allowed intolerance to infect it — 
when It remained no longer content to be a minor, though 
still important, movement, but claimed, through the 
poweriul literary organs contnilled by certain of its own 
members, to be the movement Making that claim, it at 
once attracted to itself a su])erticiahty and an insincerity 
of Its own. There are some poets— as there are some 
politicians and men in every othei walk of life — who are not 
strong enough to go their own way, if it threatens to be a 
lonely wav. They must at all costs be in the “ move- 
ment ” ; and the last volume of “Georgian Poetry “ 
presented the not very edifying spectacle of a few genuine 
poets, conforming naturally to the same standards, sur- 
rounded bv a band of fawning imitators and sycophants : 
and so quickly does reaction often work that, before long, 
to call a poet a “ (Georgian " may well l>: equivalent to 
giving him a bad name, and hanging him. 

'riiat IS why we say that the moment of Mr. Brett Young’s 
enrolment in the (Georgian cam]) may not ])rove to be a 
hapj)v one. 'hhis is a world in which the innocent sullei 
with the guiltv , and it would be iiiilortunate if Mr. Young’s 
work should come to share the ill-favour with which the 
Georgians are already being widely viewed, l or Mr. 
Young’s verse is quite spontaneously and sincerely cast 
in the (Georgian mould. He would have been what wc 
now mean by “ Georgian “ if there had never been a 
Georgian movement. His voice, in a woid, is his own, and 
not, like that of so many otlier Georgians, a ])ale echo of 
some one clseN To say that he is a true (ieorgiaii is, of 
course, to say that his verse has certain limitations. He 
himself confesses, in one ])oem, that his themes are “ slen- 
der,” and it is not for us to contradict him Hut, granted 
the inevitable limitations of the Georgian temperament, 
his ])oetry is rich in its own beauty and music The fol- 
lowing verses, taken from the muldle of a j)oom called 
“ An Old House,” are fairly typical of the spirit and tenor 
of his work : 

" No one lives in the old house year bv year 
The plaster cruinhles on tlie lonely walls . 

The a])ple falls in the lush grass ; the pear. 

Pulpy with ripenes.^. on the pathway t<dls 

“ Vet this garden where, on s])nng nights 

lender the t herry blossom, lo\ers ])hghted 
Have wondered at the moony bdlows white, 

J 'reaming iiTKount,d)le spnngr. hy love tlehghted ; 

" Whose e.irs have heard the blackbird N jolly w'histle. 

The slv'dowe i.ne^ ot bats in twilight Ihttiiig 
Zizgag beneatl, the eaves , or, tm the thistle. 

The tw'itter of autunin birds swinging ami .■>itting , 

“ Whose eves, on w’lnter evening^., slow returning 
Saw on the frosted path*> pale lamjihght fall ' 
Streaming, or, on the luarth. red embers burning 
And shadow’s of children jilaying in the liall 

Mr. (rcrald (rould has never been included in any volume 
of “ Georgian Pof^trv,” and that fact is in itself evidence 
enough of the hmited outlook of the tieurgians. Por Mr. 
Ciouid IS undoubtedly a poet of very fine cahlire. His ver.se 
finds inspiration in b:g themes - in the complex psychology 
of Love, and in the aspirations and sutlenngs of common 
humanity ; arul he ajiproaches these themes in a spirit of 
rcveren('c and with a moral passion rare among modern 
singers If his work does not abound iii colour and in 
varied music, it is rich in thought and in cadences that 
move with stately ihgnity and grace. Here is “ Another 
Husband to His Wife ” ; 

*' W.is this a fear, that in our mingled breath 

Sho«>k foi a pulse’s beat, or seemed to shake 
A pause Ixdween two doubts, that .sleep and wake : 

Pictw'ccn two certainties, of life and death ? 


Was it a cloud on love's clear glass -a wraith 
Unhappy, of forgetting and mistake ? 

.\h, no ! this sliadow' wai^ for beauty’s .sake, 

.‘\nd, if a doubt, a doubt that flowers in faith. 

Beliold the restle.ss heart of love ! — the strong 
Made weak by morning star or evening bell ; 

White light so full of colours, and the spell 
Of time, that w'orks eternity no wrong ' — 

Only the silence understands the song. 

And only song the silence. All is w’ell.” 

^ The other three volumes before us arc by lesser-known 
or new writers. Mr. (h-ohrey PysoiTs verse breathes the 
true feeling of one who has suffered much during the 
war. and his work promises well for the future if he can 
learn to restrain his tendency to a too eager fluency. Miss 
Mannmg-Sandcrs writes very pretty .songs of Nature, and 
clothes homely philosophy and moralisings in graceful 
measures ; while 111 Mr. Harold Child’s pages, love of 
Nature and love of Love arc blended in ])leasant union. 
Does this praise seem very qualified and a little patron- 
ising ^ Well, it IS not intentionally so. Wc cannot, 
indeed, be too grateful for the many vv'riters of verse who 
continue to sing, with small liojie of rei'ognitioii, because 
they love singing for its own sake*. They may be but 
])rivates m the ranks of Poetry. I^ut, thougli the Generals 
may have the genius and win the ajiplaiise, it is, after all. 
the privates who hold the line. 

GlLlllIKl 'I'llOMAS. 

1Rov>el Botes. 

ADVENTURES IN MARRIAGE. IL’ Wanl Muir o-. net. 
fSimpkm, Mur.^luill ) 

.Most fiction Is about adventures in love and finishes 
with mtirriage as if then both i)arties weie safely 111 harbour 
and all their ailventurcs were over. In fact, we know if 
to be otherwise, and that marriage is either the happiest 
or darkest and most fatal adventure of a lifetime, which 
may eiul in the adventurers finding the treasure island, 
or in Ihcir being wrecked on .stormy seas and drifting apart, 
or being rescued after dire vici.ssitude.s, or catching for- 
lornly to all manner of straw.s till they go down in des|)air. 
Mr Ward Muir has written many stories ot romance and 
fantasy and humour ; there is humour and romance in his 
newest book, but he writes here as a realist, and. life being 
what It IS, his tales do not always end hapj)ily even when, 
as in the poignant sketch of “ The Man Who Lauglied,” 
the love on both sides remains unbroken to the last. There 
IS a touch of cynicism 111 “ Motives. ’ but that resolve of 
the humdrum city clerk to save his vanity at tlie expen.se 
of lus rejmtation is devastatingl\ true to human nature. 
There is tragedy in “ Behind the Windows,” and a queer, 
bizarre, pathetic comedy 111 ” The LTillawed Friendship,” 
with a hint that will not meet with general accejitancc of 
what is needed for the jierfect marriage. “ I^overty ” 
is bitter, and though it ends with a reunion you feel that 
it might have been wiser if the man, sudflenly successful 
after long failure, had let the woman go instead of over- 
taking her just in tunc to stop her wdth his good news. 
Perhaps “ The J^isk of Love ” is the ha])picst story in the 
series, and the saddest, “ Sunrise ” — or it would be the 
.saddest if it were not touched w’ith a strange, imaginative 
beauty that lifts it above so^row^ 'fins is emphatically 
a book to reafl ; it handles tho.se problems that none can 
marry without having to solve one w'ay or another, and 
it hantlles them understandmgly, interestingly, and with a 
sure and delicate art in the telling. 

SHEPHERD^S WARNING# Jiy Lric f.eailljittiT. 7.S. net. 

(Mien Sc l'j)W';ml.) 

The golden opinions which Mr. Eric Lcadbitter won 
by his earlier novels will assuredly be strengthened by his 
new’ one. Taking a rustic family, a ploughman grandfather 
and his three orphaned grand cliildren, J.iddy, Tom and 
Fred, the author makes them the centre not only of a 
vividly presented drama, but of a subtle chronicle of a 
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l)ortion of the Enf^lish country-side in process of passing from 
tlic rustic to the urban, the simple to the sophisticated 
It ib m a village in southern England that the scene is set 
and in which the drama is worked out from 1892 to 191^^ — 
two fateful decades which see the farm on which Bob 
(Tarrett had been a proud ploughman, become a racing 
stable, the simple old village engulfed in the new villadom, 
the coming of the electric tram-cars and the “ pictures." 
Though this is the general impre.ssion which we get, it is 
owing to no torced presentation, no emphasising of change 
on the part of the author. His story is largely that of the 
wonderful old man, Bob. a deeply impressive piece of 
portraiture, and his three grandchildren, and it is told 
with rare skill and the fine reticence of power. The novel 
is worthy of a place on our shelves next to the novels of 
Mr. Hardy. 

WAIF THE SEA. Hy Cyrus Townsend lirady. 7s. 6d. 

net. (Jarrold ) 

Cyrus Townsend Brady had the true feeling for romance, 
and his " Waif o’ the Sea " is as picturesque, as stirring 
and romantic a story as any he has written. In the first 
chapter, while most of the crew of the Sharon arc away in the 
boats bringing m a harpooned whale, three raw natives 
break out on the ship, kill the captain, and remain in sole 
possession, excejit for the boy Rev, who finds safety out 
of reach in the rigging. He manages to warn the return- 
ing boats that the mutineers are waiting to slaughter 
them as they come aboard, and after dark one boat’s 
crew contrives to climb in through an open port and retake 
pos.scssion just before a sudden squall drowns the other 
boat with all hands, and leaves the third mate, Benjamin 
Clough, three seamen and the boy to navigate the vessel. 
The boy, who has been injured by the mutmeering natives, 
proves to be not the late captain’s nephew but his niece, 
and the friendship that had already sprung up betwi.vl 
her and Clough, is recognised by both as something more 
than friendship. Spain and Chile are at war, in the early 
years of last century ; the Sharon is in the war zone, and 
they are not destined to come to port without passing 
through many and perilous adventures, and the interest 
and romance of it all grow and intensify as the story 
unfolds. A capital yarn, full of incident and unex])ectcd 
happenings, and told with a skill and gusto that keep 
the whole thing vividly alive from beginning to end. 

OUSTING LOUISE. By J. Morgan dc (iroot. 7s net. 

(Stanley Paul ) 

Mr. Morgan dc Groot’s new novel is written in a light, 
vivacious vein and is quite unlike his previous books. 
The comedy centres round a young husband and wife and 
a clever, pretty girl who tries to oust his wife and take 
her j)lacc. She schemes to make herself essential to the 
man's career, holding that this is the only way to make 
herself essential to the man. Her plan succeeds, except 
in its most vital issue. Perhaps the best drawn character 
is the wife, Louise, whose variable moods prove a constant 
source of perplexity and adoration to her husband. Her 
desire for freedom and independence leads her to evolve 
a novel solution for the problems of matrimony that arise 
from familiarity resulting in boredom, and not from any 
lack of affection. It is a readable story, and the warfare 
of the two women lends itself to some amusing incidents 
and several dramatic situations. The uncertainty as to 
which will triumph is maintained until the end, and is 
disposed of in a natural but unexpected climax. 

ELI OF THE DOWNS. By C. M. A. Peake. ys. net. 

(Hcinemann ) 

This is the life story of a quiet, thoughtful, uneducated 
man. Eli Buckle, a shepherd on the downs above the 
Valley of the White Horse. At two- and- twenty Eli 
marries, and within a year his wife is dead. Never strongly 
h^dd, the faith of his fathers fails him entirely in this 
crisis of his life, and he leaves the downs to go a-roving, 
and endeavours to drown the sorrow of his tragedy in 
adventure and forgetfulness. He fails, and after ten 


years wandering as a sailor, and twenty years loneliness 
as a rancher in British Columbia, he discovers that he has 
only been vainly trying to run*away from himself and the 
promptings of his own soul.^ So he returns to the familiar 
things of childhood, and ripens his philosophy whilst 
working for and amongst his own people. It is a fine 
book, and the quiet strength of Mr. Peake’s style is admir- 
ably suited to the treatment of his subject. The * ok 
would, however, have been improved by more careful 
proof reading ; and we should like to suggest to the author 
that he would hcive done well to keep himself out of his 
picture. v 

CALL MR. FORTUNE. By H. C. Bailey. 7s. (Methuen.) 

Mr. Fortune, although a suburban practitioner, is not, 
as might be supposed, '* called " to diagnose anything so 
tame as influenza or ap]iendicitis. His diagnoses usually 
take place after the death, in mysterious circumstances, of 
the unlucky patient. He is, in fact, an amateur detective : 
a young, agreeable, nonchalant, post-war amateur detective. 
He has an engaging habit of dropping his final " g.’s," 
and calls his friends “ old thing." He is called to six 
separate cases in this book, and most of them give quite 
good entertainment to the reader. " The Sleeping Com- 
panion " and " T he Business Minister " especially provide 
an enjoyable thrill. However, except for the character 
of Mr. Fortune who is, we suppose, something new 111 ama- 
teur detectives, the stories do not display much originality 
of treatment. The suspicion of the reader is altogether 
too violentlv and obviously forceil on to the innocent, 
anti the guilty are too ostentatiously kejit in the back- 
ground : a story-teller’s trick that defeats its own end. 
It IS well known that even cool, hard-headed Scotland- 
Vard-defeating detectives have human weakne.s.*,es Mr. 
Fortune has not the reprehensible habit indulged in by 
his more distinguished coiitn re. He doe^. not take cocaine ; 
he eats miiliins. 

COGGIN. By ICrnest ()ldmcad(»\\ . 7s 0 1. net (Cinint 
Kichartls ) 

To tell the story of " Coggiii " in a few lines is impossible, 
for it IS a story without a plot, and even without a love 
afiair. It holds you — and it certainly does hold you — by 
its quiet truth to life and character. If it reminds you 
pleasantly of J^ickens and William De Morgan, that is 
because its pictures of England in Victorian times neces- 
sarily take you back into the atmosphere with which they 
have familiarised you. The humour of the book is fresh 
and individual : the sketches of Henry Coggin's boyhood, 
his father and mother, their circle of acquaintance, the 
everyday or rousing incidents that make uji their common 
life, and especially the cliaractcr study of the quaint 
George Flacker, painter and decorator, are done with 
an easy mastery that owes nothing to any models except 
the models one suspects Mr. Old meadow found for them 
in the world of realities. It is a novel to be read with 
unalloyed enjoyment, and by way of indicating his owm 
entire appreciation of it the pre.scnt reviewer will only 
add that he does not intend to miss the promi.sed two 
volumes in which the later career of Henry Coggin is to be. 
in due time, unfolded. 

PIRATES' GOLD. By David Whiteliiw. 7s. net. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

When Mr. Whitelaw goes looking for romance among 
the humdrum activities of ordinary city life and in the 
breasts of very commonplace people he knows how to 
find it. He found it in " The Little Hour of Peter Wells," 
and he finds it again in " Pirates' Gold." There is no 
apparent romance about little Mr. William Kidman, who 
had worked for nearly twenty years in an Eastcheap 
basement office as clerk to some tea and indigo merchants, 
but a day comes when, by chance, Mr. Kidman discovers 
that his real name is Kidd, and that he -is a descendant 
of Captain Kidd the famous pirate. This is enough to 
rouse whatever of his lawless ancestor’s spirit may sleep 
in his blood, and the discovery of documents which tell 
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of treasure the pirate had hidden on the other side of 
the world brings him to a j)rompt throwing up of his 
situation, and sends him off into adventures that he had 
never before thought to embark upon even in his wildest 
dreams — if, till tlicn, the dreams of such a man could ever 
have been wild. It is an ingenious, admirably written 
story, with some clever characterisation and susjiense 
and excitement enough in the unfolding of it to keep even 
a hardened reader sitting uj) regardless of the clock till 
he came to the end of it. 


XEbe Bookman^s XTable* 


A PRISONER OF PENTONVILLE. IjV “ J\cd Hand 
3s. Od. net. (Elkin .M.ithews.) 

The author of this book of poignant verse tells in an 
open letter to his wife how he turned to the writing of 
these poems while he was serving a term of imprisonment 
at TVntonvdlle. He was senlcMieed for a technical, not a 
moral offence, but his remorse is none the loss bitter that 
he should so have brought sham(* on himself and on his 
wife and the mother who died during his imprisonment, 
and tli(‘ ])oems ('X])ress this remorse, the d(*pth of his 
rejHMitance. and the thoughts tliat came to ujdiold anrl 
eonsoh‘ hnn in hi.^ darkest hoir's One slinnks soimdimes 
from till' naked candour of his scll-re\ elatioiis, lor in the 
solitufle ot his cell he leMi'ws the hapjiiness, the love 
and hope of his past, and the wreck lie lias madi* of all 
but the lov(‘ ol his vvife and mother, without which he 
would be ready to go down in despair. 'I'hi' ])ictiiri*s of 
prison Id^' are as vivid and haunting as those in " A Hallad 
of Keadii g Jail.” 'I'here is poetry both of thought and ol 
feeling in the book, and a passionate siiicentv alike in its 
'.elf-accusations and in it-^ high resolvi’ to make atonement 
that Liiables him to say after all his sufferings * 

“() great iv’ecmilei write upon Hie scroll 

'Jill Kings Plivsit Mil. J’ain, liatli made him wliole" 

A lemarkable lirst book, both in ]>romise and at hii'vement. 

A MISCELLANY OF POETRY, 1919. Edited hy William 
Kean Sevmour With (let viiiitioiis hy Hons Palmer 
3s net (Ceul Palmer ) 

Whenever the star of poelrv has been in the aseeiidaiit 
the ])Oets of the time have shown a tendency to lloek 
together and fill a book between them instead of waiting 
until each had sung enough to he able to come out iii «l iouel\ 
book of his own. It is so tliat some of the most charming of 
the ICh/abethan lyncs ha\e lome down to us Shakespeare 
sang among the crowd m those e.iilv miscellanies, and 
even if lie was pirated and did so unwittingly it set a right 
democratic fasliion in the rejniblu C)t letters tliat has been 
foliow'cd at happy inter\als ever siiue, and no sueh col- 
lection of recent vi'ars has been liner in general ipiahty 
or more catliolic 111 sco])C and style than this for which 
Air. W. K. Seymour is respousibli’. He does not make 
the mistake of opening a narrow' door and admitting only 
poets wdio belong to what is supposed to be tlu' new' scliool, 
but IS really a belated revival of a school that tried to 
come, and went thirty years or more ago. Here arc 
brought under one cover jioets of divers gifts and real 
achievement, such as Laurence Hinyoii. St urge Moore. 
G. K. Chesterton, John Drinkwater, Eden I Miilljjotts, 
Wilfred W. Gibson, Richard Le (ialhcnne, Gerald Gould, 
Lady Alargaret Sackvillc, W. H. Davies, Aliiricl Stuart, 
Laurence Housman, Eugene Alason, Robert Nichols, Louis 
Golding, w'ith younger men of liigh promise, such as Alec 
Waugh, Thomas Aloiilt, V. Branford, Geoffrey Dearmer 
and, to say nothing of others, the editor liimsclf. It is a 
very admirable anthology, containing some of the best w^ork 
of a thoroughly representative group of present-day poets. 
The volume is well produced, the quaint silhouette decora- 
tions by Mrs. Doris Palmer adding appreciably to its 
attractiveness. 
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I jr|lcwr Illllg* Papers, Letters, Circulars, 
General Copying, Duplicating, etc. — J. Trimnell, 
8, Moira Terrace, Cardiff. 


Typewriting, 

J. Worsley, 1, Fair View, Todmorden, Yorkshire. 


MSS. AND GENERAL TYPEWRITING. 

Orders quickly and neatly czeeuted. Moderate Terms. 
BEART, 1, Golden Square, Piccadilly, W. 

/V UTHORS’ MSS., etc., promptly and 

carefully executed. !/• per 1,000 words. 
Highest testimonials.— Miss BEAUMONT, 101, 
Melrose Avenue, Wimbledon Park. 


A.UTHORS. — Wanted MSS. of every description for publi- 
cation in volume form ; Fiction, Poetry, Short Stories, Plays, 
Children’s BooRs, etc. Promising New Writers specially 
sought. IV rite ** Books, Box 673, SELLS Ltd., Fleet St., E.C. 


TO AUTHORS. 

Messrs. DIGBY, LONG G Co. f Publishers of **The Author’s 
Manual,” 5s. net. Ninth Edition) are prepared to consider MSS. 
in all Departments of Literature with a view to publication in 
volume form.— 16, Bouverle Street, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


PnQTAI TIIITIflM Story-writing (Serial and Short), 
I Uu I HL I Ul I lull I Article-writing, Verse Composition, 
Journalism, dec., also Lessons in English Composition, 12/6.*' 
Complete prospectus, stamped envelope. Address : 

PROF. HARRIS-BICKFORD, lUogaa, Cornwall, Eng. (Name Bookman ) 
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ELKIN MATHEWS’ SPRING LIST 

John Vaughan. The Rev. Canon 

The Music of Wild Ftowers. Imp. lOiuo. Ss. 6d. net. 

F. W. Moorman. The late Professor 

Tales of the Ridings. With Memoir imd Portrjiit. 
Crown Hvo. Cloth, Hs. (id. net. Wrappers, 2s. (id. net. 

D. B. Jones (of Johannesburg University) 

Amethysts: A Series of Social and Ethical Essays. 
Imp. Kimo. 7 f>. (id. net. 

Eden Phillpotts. 

As the Wind Blows. Imp. Kimo. os. net. 

Stanley Casson 

Hellenic Studies. M’ith seven Illustrations. 

Imp. 1 61110. (is. net. 

Ezra Pound. Umbra of. Imp. I61110. Ss. net. 

Percy Addleshaw. 

Last Verses. With Memoir and Portr<iit. Koyal IGmo. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Vernon Bartlett. 

Songs of the Winds and Seas. F’cap 8vo. 6d. net. 

J. H. F. McEwen. 

Poems. E’ca]) Svo. ;ia. (id. net. 

Dan McKenzie. 

Pride o’Raploch. ('rown Svo. .‘Is. < 5 d. net. 

Willoughby Weaving. 

Algazel : A Play. Imp. 1 61110. o.s. net. 

Recently Published. 

Richard Aldington. 

Images of Desire. Crown Svo. 2 >. (id. net. 

Mabel Holland*Qrave. 

Some Welsh Children. licisMie of a notable hook. 
Crown Svo. 4 s. (Id. net. [Just out. 

** Red Band A Prisoner of Pentonville. 

(’lown 8\o. Cloth, (id. net ; Wiajipcis, 2 s. (Id. net. 

London : ELKIN MATHEWS. 4a, CORK STREET, W.l. 


BOOKS REALLY Worth Reading. 

At all up-to date Libraries. 

Ai>k for these novels and sie you (;ef them. 

A Swinging Romance of Old Rome. 

CLEOMENES (The New “ Quo Vadis”) 

By MARIS WARRINGTON. 7,6 net. 

Amusing and Animated. 

SUNSHINE ON THE NILE 

By MAY CROMMELIN. 7 6 net. 

A Romance of Maieppo 

A PRINCE OF INTRIGUE 

By MAY WYJ^NE. 7 6 net. 

A Real Thriller, Full of ExcUeinent. 

THE TWO-FACED MAN 

By VARICK VANARUY. 7, nej^ 

/Ireezy Romance of the Wide Seas 

WAIF O’ THE SEA 

By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY. 7 6 net. 

Till. Ludy Favs : — ‘Told with .i cuiiiiH'llint; fa‘-ciiiatn>n wbith is 
biitli altrart'\ M and fxhiUratint'.’' _ 

Another Sax Rohmer Success. 

THE DREAM DETECTIVE 

By SAX ROHMER (Author of “ Dope/’ etc.) 7 - neU 
~ liKALIlT NOT HCTloy. 

THE GHOST WORLD 

Its Realities, Apparitions and Spooks. By J W. 
WICKWAR, Author of Dreams • What they are and 
what they mean.” F’cap Svo. Cloth, 2,6 net. 

The Times says. — “ Mr. Wlckwar, a stiiilcnts' folklorist, who wrote 
• lulte a sensible book on dreams, does not simply serve up a number ot 
surprising apparitions. He ransacks history .md literature for ta.es of 
i II nous tllustoHs, htstorual ghost stones, ivim/’in nmil'ia nsions, 

etc., and makes a book to dip into w'hich wii' provide not only 
entertainment but instruction." 

THE BETTER YARN 

Some Chronicles of the Merrythought Club by 
ARTHUR GREENING. Pictures by Clive Gardiner 
and Albert Lock. F’cap Svo. Cloth, 2/6 net. 

Daily Graphic says : — “ A superb collection of laughable stories. 


JARROLDS, PUBUSHERS (Loodoa). Ltd.. .0 ft IL Warwick Laac, 
Loadoa, E.C.d. 


ANOTHER EOCKE SUCCESS 


THE HOUSE OF 


BALTAZAR 


By W. J. LOCKE 


79 . net 


First Edition fj'huustvd on puhliratimi. 

“.All entertaining story. ver\ ingeniously eoiitrive 1. . . . in John 
IUlta/-ir there is real and origiiril I'haracter diawing. Ilii ahiiijit 
chaiigoi of front, Ins glowing energy, his eager impetuous heart, and his 
superli eipant> lor work make him a truly lovable flgiir** “ 

Daily Telegraph. 

" llie House of Bi]tu/.ai ” has ull the old < harm which has won for 
Mr. !.« eke such popularit> on both sides of the .\tliiulie. Hulta/.ar is 
delulitful Truth 

OTHER NEW NOVELS 

THE WATERS OF STRIFE 

By GEORGE VANE. 7s. net 

THE WATCH-DOG OF THE 

CROWN 2 A Romance of the Tower of London 

By JOHN KNIHE. 7s. net 


JOHN ZOFFANY, R.A. : HIS 
LIFE AND WORKS 

By LADY VICTORIA MANNERS and Dr. G. C. 
WILLIAMSON. With numerous Illustrations in 
Colour, Photogravure and Half-tone. Demy 4to. 
Limited to 500 copies. £7 7s. net 

“ A rernurkiihly euinjirehenaive ami tiiist woi thy reenrd f>f Zoffany’s 
career and aclrevemeiit . . Numeroiii* e\( ell^^nt illustrations. . . 
.No in- re attrattive art htmk has i>eeii tabued for a eonsnlerahle time.’’ 

— A/onuag f'ost. 

MOTHER AND CHILD 

The Drawings of BERNARD MENIN.SKY. With an 
Appreciation by JAN GORDON. Demy 4to. 15s. net 

TliiH\olunie isnitanib of the ilrav\ingh hy iternard .Meninsky uhieh 
weie exhibited so "uceessfiilly last jear at the (ioiipil Gallery. The 
subject of the drawings is “ Maternit.\ deliLditful stories of a m ther 
with her infant (‘hild, drawn wiili unernng skill nml lealistic foice. 

ESSENTIALS 1?^ ART 

By Professor OSVALD SIREN, Ph.D. Demy 8vo. 
With numerous Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net 

Profeibor Osvald i^iren, of Stoekhulni, is one of the few pieseiit-day 
art critics who have attained a world-wide reputation, and it may tliere- 
fore be contldently predicted tiiat this new volume will be nuieh read 
and dLsciiEHud in artistic circles. 

THE LIFE AND WORKS OF 
SIR HIRAM S. MAXIM 

By P. F. MOTTELAY, Author of “ The Biblio- 
graphical History of Electricity and Magnetism,” etc. 
With an Introduction by the Right Hon. LORD 
MOULTON, K.C.B., F.R.S. With Illustrations. 

7s. 6d. net 

Tins Iniok was eompilul at llie request of the late Sir lliiam Maxim, 
wli<» aiillioiihcd tile wnter to make use of all tiie ueeouiils lie liad 
prevtuush gi\en limi eoneerning his many invcntHais, and persuii.illy 
dictated niiieh of tlic iurorinatinii. 

THE UNSOLVED RIDDLE 

OF SOCIAL JUSTICE 

By Professor STEPHEN LEACOCK, Ph D., Lit.D., 
Author of “ Essays and Literary Studies,” etc. 5s. net 

“A hook for the tiiueh, suggestive, critical and highly stimulating.’’ 

—Daily Chronicle. 

-Thihbook is .sliort, lucid, ulwa>.s to the point, and .somelimes wiit>." 

—Times. 

THE SQUAQROON 

By MAJOR BEAMAN. D.S.O. 8s. 6d. ntt 

"The Squad i-oon “ eoiisi'-ts mainlv of ezcelleiiL deEciiptions, huuiaiily 
ricii and full, of Holdiers in aciion . the autlior excels m Iiih iulimate 
pietiu'e of the camaraderie 1 1 the olllcers, and in l.is delightful series uf 
rliaraeter sketches. 

SONGS OF THE DEAD 

By MARGARET NAPIER. With an Introduction 
by EDWARD GARNETT. 5s. net 

A volume of some of the strangest poems ever written, uud one 
deserving of study. It is a leojk which makes elabsitleatum inipoHsiiile, 
and to tliid a )>arallel one imist turn biiek to llie author uf “The 
Marriage of Heaven and Hell ’’ 

WARD TALES 

By E. CHIVERS DAVIES. Crown 8vo, 5s. net 

lu this capital record of \.A.D. work in a hos]>ital Miss Davies 
comianea very cleverly two points of view— the Nurses’ and Hospital 
Staff's, and Hie T inmies’. Soldiers and otliei-s will dehglit in the enter- 
taining scenes and incidents uf this admirable book, as w.il all who liavc 
Herve<i, and are serving, iii hospital. 


JOHN LANE. The Bodley Head. Vigo St.. W.l 
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A SELECTION FROM 

Hodder & Stoughton^s Spring List 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

THE PEACE CONFERENCE OF PARIS. 

I'lie luill and Aiitlinritatixc A(\u)unt of the Peace Conference. In Four Volumes, Super-Royal 
Octavo, bound in Clolli. VuW Pro^J)ectus on Application. 

A VOLUME OF ESSAYS. ~~ 

By tlie Rk'.ut Hon. A. ]. BAUDOT R. P.C., M.P. Price ])robablv 12s. 6d. net. 

THE KAISER’S LETTERS TO THE CZAR. 1894>1914. 

1 he a])pearance ol tliese letter^ in llie Morning Post created a sensation, and prove beyond 
question that tlu' War was but the inevitable conclusion to inanv vears of elaborate plotting on 
tile ex-Kaiser’s part. Price probably 12s. 6d.net. 

BISMARCK’S MEMOIRS. 

Tht' sensational volumt* which i'- at ])re''ent tlu* subject of the great lawsuit at Stuttgart. 

Price prolxibly 12s. 6d. net. 

THE STORY OF NURSE CAVELlI 

By Pkof. AMBROISF. (iO'l. The first complete authoritativt* story of the betrayal, trial and 
execution of Nurse Judith Cavell. It is drawn entirelx' from carefullv arranged German oUicial 
docunumts. Pric'e probably 12s. 6d. net. 

THE STORY OF THE FOURTH ARMY. 

In the Battles of the Hundred Davs. August 8lh to NovcuuIht nth, iqiS. B\' M.ajok-Genkkal 
SIR ARCHIBALD MONTCiOMERV, K.C.M.G., C.B., (umeral Staff, Fourth Army. With a 
I'orow’ord by (ieneral I.ord Rawlinson, (i.C.B., G.C.\’.()., K.C.M.G., A.D.C. In two \’o 1 uitu‘s with 
many Illustrations and ]\Ia])s. Prospectus on A})plicati(jii. £3 3s. net. 

THE BATTLE OF JUTLAND. 

The Sowing and tlie Reaping. By (Vimmandhk CARLYON BLLLAIRS, M.P. With numerous 
Plans and Diagrams. 12s* net. 

THE HISTORY OF THE GUARDS’ DIVISION. 

By CoLOXhi. A. MURRAY, C.B., M.^^(). In Two V(dunies. 

THE BRITISH CAMPAIGN IN FRANCE AND FLANDERS. 

By SIR ARTHUR ('ONAN DOYITL Vol. I. 1914. Vol. II. 1915, Vol. III. iqB) Vol. IV. 1917. 
Vol. January July, ^^>l. W, July- November, i()i8. With Maps, Plans and 

Diagrams. • 10s. 6d. iu*t (‘atdi. 

TROUT FISHING: Memoirs and Morals. 

By H. T. SHKRlNfiHAM. 12s. 6d. net. 

AERIAL TRANSPORT. 

By (j. HOLT THOMAS. Illustrated .with F'our Maj)s in 'I'wo Colours, and O4 specially-choscn 
full-page Photographs. Prospectus on Apjdication. 30s. net. 

APPLIED AERODYNAMICS. 

By ( 1 . P. THOMSON, M.A. Illustratt-d with over 140 I)iagrani> and Illustrations. Prospectus 
on A])plication. £2 2s. net. 

THE GLOW-WORM AND OTHER BEETLES. 

By J. lIliNJ^I FABRE. Translated by A. Teix eika de Mattos. 7s^6d^i^ 

TALES OF FISHES. 

By ZANT-: OREY. Author of '• Tlu- Desert of Wheat,” “ The Roaring U.P. Trail,” etc. 15s. net. 

Full particulars of these and many other important hooks will be found in Hodder & Stoughton’s 
Complete List of Spring and Summer Publications. 

HODDER & STOUOHTON’S 2s. 6d. net, 2s. net, and is. net novels are in enormous demand. Owing 
to the paper shortage many of the titles cannot be reprinted quickly. Orders should he placed NOW. 

HODDER & STOUGHTON, Ltd., Pnblishen, Warwick Sq., London, LC.4. 
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Hodder & Stoughton’s Spring List 


FICTION. 


SWEETHEARTS UNMET BERTA RUCK 

YOU NG HE ARTS (Author of »The Gossip Shop"! J. E. BUCKROSE 

‘ the m an of THE f orest ZANE GREY 

DESBOROUGH OF THE NORTH-WEST JOAN SUTHERLAND 

(Author of “Cavanagh of Kultann") 

THE AL MONDS OF LIFE F. E. MILLS YOUNG 

WAIFS AND STRAYS (The New o. Henry Volume) O. HENRY 
OUR KINGDOM ( By the Author of ” The Great Hunger ”) JOHAN BOJER 
DIAMONDS F. E PENNY 

THE SETTLER’S ELDEST DAUGHTER F. BANCROFT 

PENELOPE (By the Author of “Little Miss Muffitt”) ELIZABETH KIRBY 
THE WOMAN HATER RUBY M. AYRES 

A BACHELOR HUSBAND RU BY M. AYRES 

THE INTRIGUERS WILLIAM LE QT JEUX 

THE LOST MR. L I NTH WAITE J. S. FLETCHER 

THE RIVER’S ^D JAME S OLIVER CURWOOD 

THE CAMP OF FEAR LESLIE GORDON 

TIMBER WOLVES (Author of “The Coastlanders") BERNARD CRONIN 

THj; BLIND MARKSMAN EDITH MARY MOORE 

PEREGRINE IN LOVE C. FOX SMITH 

A WOMAN'S WOM A N N ALBR O BARTL EY 

BERNARD TREVES’S BOOTS LAURENCE CLARKE 

THE MAN WITH THE RUBBER SOLES 

SIR ALEXANDER BANNERMAN 

McGLUSKY AND THE GOLD SEEKER A. G. HALES 

BURNED BRIDGES BERTRAND W. SINCLAIR 

BIG TIMBER BERTRAND W. SINCLAIR 

THE BROI^N FANG UEL KEY 

BIG FLAT; A Romance of the Open HENRY OYEN 

RUNAWAY JO EDWARD ME RY QN WEBB 


A WESTERN DELILAH 

THE CLOUDING CRYSTAL 

O H ! MISS MAGINT Y 

CO MRADE S OF PERIL 

THE BITE OF BENIN 

THE WOMAN OF THE PI CTU RE 
THE VOICE 


FRANK HOUGHTON 
DO UGLAS KENNEDY 
MRS. W. B. NASiT 
RANDALL PARR ISH 
ROBERT SIMPSON 
G. F. TURNER 
ANONYMOUS 


7/6 net 
7/6 net 
7/6 net 
7/6 net 

7/6 net 
7/6 net 
7/6 n^ 
7/6 n^t 
7/6 net 
7/6_net 
6/- net 
6/- net 
7/6 net 
7/6 net 
7/6 net 
7/6 net 
7/6 net 
7/6 net 
7/6 net 
7/6 net 
7/6 net 

7/6 net' 
7/6 net 
7/ 6 net 
7/6 net 
7/6 net 
7/6 net 
7/6 net 
7/6 net 
7/6 net 
7/6 net 
7/6 ne t 
7/6 net 
7/6 net 
7/6 net 


Hodder & Stoughton, Limited, Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 
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THE HOUSE 



OF CASSELL 


OUT OF MY LIFE 

By MARSHAL VON HINDENBURO 

With I'liotognivuri* Fruntispiot o. 528 pages. 31/6 net. Ready April gth 

Tlie most important book about the War wliicli can come (mt of Germany Hut it is not entirely a war book Von 
Hinclenburg traces liis association with the German Army from the days of his youth. He shows that Army in tlie 
creating, the great imhtarv machine being slowly and carefully jierfectcd for its as.sault agtainst the world's jicacc. 

GERMANY’S HIGH SEA FLEET IN THE WORLD 

WAR PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OP 

ADMIRAL SCHEER 

Translated from the Original German with Portrait of the Author, Maps and Plans 2;/- net. 

** Very remarkable IS the character of the book It is bitter, like a tonic, and its pieculiar quality ^liould give many 
readers an appetite for its perusal " — Daily Chronicle. 

" His book enables one to realise to the full how the surrender of the German Fleet has r.inkled in the breasts of the 
Ciermans.” — Liverpool Post and Mercury. 

WITH THE “DIE-HARDS” IN SIBERIA 

By Colonel JOHN WARD, C.B., C.M.Q., M.P. witu 8 i>i.ites. lo/o mt 

A straightforward, manly book dealing with the adventures of the 25th Hattalion of the Middlesex Kegiment in Siberia 
Will throw light on much that has been ob.scure in the story of .\dmiral Koltchak's fight with Holshevism 
“ Blunt and outspoken Daily Chronicle. 

A DICTIONARY OF NAPOLEON AND HIS TIMES 

By HUBERT N. RICHARDSON, B.A., F.R.A.I., F. ReadvinMar 30^- net 

A collection of historual and personal material relating to the most .significant and arresting figure of tlic modern workl, 
arranged in dictionary form. 

MOUNTAIN MEMORIES: A Pilgrimage of Romance 

By Sir MARTIN CONWAY, M.P., Litt.D,, V.-Pres.S.A., V,-Pres.R.a.S.,etc. 

With 10 Plates 21 /- net 

" The autobiography of a man in whose heart there has always dw'clt that great eagle Adventure, imp.itient to scale the 
walls of heaven his book ought to bring great draughts of limpid air into the lives of man\ whose birds of Ad\ enture 

havT never had the chain e to soar beyond tlie narrow walls of Icngland ” — Morning Post . 

BEFORE THE WAR By viscount Haldane 
INDISCRETIONS OF THE NAVAL CENSOR 

By Rear‘Admiral Sir DOUGLAS BROWNRIQO, Bart, \\iiii i.; ii.itts, j./onct 


NOTEWORTHY NOVELS 


H. RIDER HAGGARD 
H. A. VACHELL 
WARWICK DEEPING 
PERCEVAL GIBBON 
J. HASTINGS TURNER 
COMITON MACKENZIE 
CYNTHIA STOCKLEY 
M. LEONORA EYLES 

Author of Margaret l*rotests." 

WILLIAM LE QUEUX 
OLIVE WADSLEY 
MAY SINCLAIR 
ALICE PERRIN 
VINGIE E. ROE 
ETHEL M. DELL 


The Ancient Allan WitJi 8 Idates (8/( 
Whitewash (S/^ 

The Prophetic Marriage (7/^> “ct) 

Those Who Smiled (7/^ 

A Place in the World (7/^ 

The Vanity Girl (8/6 net) 

Pink Gods and Blue Demons (0/- net) 
Captivity (7/^ 

The Red Widow (7/^ 

Belonging (7/^ 

The Romantic (8/6 net) 

The Vow of Silence (6/- net) 

Tharon of Lost Valley (7/6 
The Top of the World { 7/6 net) 


‘1) lACow ready 
3^oiv ready 
3\Cow ready 
^ow ready 
!^ou) ready 
T^eady this month 
T^eady this month 
T^eady this month 

T^eady this month 
T^eady this month 
^eady in May 
T^eady in May 
T^eady in May 
T^jeady in June 
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NEWS NOTES 

THE READER— 

Herbert Spencer. B\' Pro- 
fessor J. Arthur Thomson 
Herbert Spencer : An Appre- 
, ciiitiun. By Jaml.s Oli- 

PIIANT 

A. H. Bullen By Katharinl 
Tynan 

Charles M. Doughty. P>y 
John T'relman 
Prize Competitions 
(ieneral Booth’s Biography 
By ]ami=;s MorrAj j . D.D., 

DLiU 

Charles Cairvit'e. By Ca.no.n 
An”! I j ( )N V C. Dl . A N E 
Praise. Bv .Mi’kill l^s^i 


NEW BOOKS- 

Inti, rpn'tatioii^ 
l.iLeratiire 
IhC'KI I ^ 


h'reiu !i 

!• R VNi. !-• 


CONTENTS. 

Books and Their Writers. By 
R. Brtmley Johnson 

An American Poet. By I'. 
PIeath 

Two Victorians. By Lewis 
Melville: 

T'ormeiit 

The Clinton Tradition Bv 
J . P. t'OLLINS 

The I'ather of Reform 

Thvrsis. By R hh.Lis 
Rohicrts 

Lorlorii Causes By I Ri n- 
i.RK'K Watso.n 

Caradoc Kvan^ and his 
“ Neighbours ” 

Realities of War. Bv C Ae- 
lAiN Francis I) (iRii.RsoN 

Heroes Old and ^’oung. I^\ 

I G Bi.ttanv 

Lancashire Drama By Tr\s- 
l.\ y PRATl .. 


Mr. Berc.stord’s New Novel . . 
Running Wild 

Henry Fox. By Major S. 
Butter WORTH 

Things Scottish. By W'. S. 
C'rockett 

NOVEL NOTES— 

The Prophetic Marriage — 
The World Shut Out— 
WT*ll-to-do-;\rt hur -I’re.stige 
.\11 tile King’s MtMi 

THE BOOKMAN'S TABLE - 

The WTmien's Victory —and 
After . Personal Rcmini.s- 
t enccs — Virgmel — The Two 
Knights —T’he Ruby in the 
Vine What's W'rong With 
Ihe .Middle (Tasses . . 


THE BOOKMAN ILLUS- 
TRATED SPRING 
SUPPLEMENT ••37-00 


NOTICES. 

\ll oninLUiucofiniis uHcnded for the luJiloi must be addressed tv 
the hiiitor of The Bookm.an, Si Paul’s llousi , W'AuwieK 
St'UARi:, London, J'. (' 4 

V h'tti,' of injinyy .Jioidii he to the J-ditot before 
iinv maiiuscri ft sitfnni‘‘ed f >1 hi'-^ ( onsideration. 

IRews IRotes. 

SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 

THE BOOKMAN 

250 GUINEAS PRIZE COMPETITION. 

Ihc nuiiUisna' cost <\f tiook- piat itc/uoi is, ui these 
days, raisnii; rerv serums diffieulties for the author 
as it'cU aS' for the f>ifblisher- ■ es/^eeially for the author 
\eho IS uuhiioa'u. Articles und letters have rceenily 
appeared in the ucic'Spa pers reiteiatinef that it is 
beeoiiiiu^^ almost impossible jnr the bey^niuer to i^et 
any chance at all, for, until the enterprise is less 
costly and speculative, most, publishers prefer to limit 
their lists to the loorhs of novelists <\l established 
reputation , and are univillnii: to take the risk of 
publishin<i a first novel. 

It has alivays been part of riii' .^ookm.an s pro- 
f^ranunc to look out for ncu' talent and encourage 
young authors of promise and, in the adveise circum- 
stances that face them at present, iC'c have decided 
to offer 

A Prize of 250 Guineas 
for the best First Novel. 

For the purposes of this Competition a “ first ” novel 


IS defined us one by a \vriler a' ho has never before had 
a work of fiction {id her than a volume of short stories) 
published ni book form. 

Full purticulurs o/ the Cion petihou will be sent on 
application, ein losing a stamped addressed envelope, 

to 

7 he Editor, 

ITil 1 )0 ()Kman. 

St. raul's House, 

Warwick Square, 

London, 4. 

Johiisoji lives more in Boswell’s I^ife of him than 
in lii^ own works, and if it would be going too far 
to say that Spencer may some day be better known 
to tlie world at largt^ by “ Home Lih‘ with Herbert 
^peneer ’’ (is. Od. net, .Xrrowsmith) than by what 
he has written liimsilf, it ean safely be said that 
the Honu Jdfe ’’ is and will be read with entire 
enjoyment alike by students of Spencer and by 
that great *1' numlx'r who never ()])en his books, 
and would not lind ])leasure in reading them if tliey 
did. First published in T()ob. it is now in its third 
edition, and is. or ought to be, too well known to 
need any detailed description. It was written by 
two ladies who shared house, with him during 
eight of the later years of liis life, and tlie story of 
those eight years is told with a wealth of anecdote, 
a Boswellian faithfulness to large and little facts, 
whether tliey show the great man as attractive, 
kindly, gracious, or perversi*, stupid, unpleasant. 
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or outrageously ridiculous, that make excellent 
reading, and render a portrait of the elderly philo- 
sopher that is as irresistibly amusing as it is minutely 
truthful. If they had not been hero worshippers, 
blessed with a sense of humour and growing to have 
a real regard for him, his house-mates must have 
found him, with all his fads and eccentricities, an 


Kaiser's Letters to the Czar, 1894-1914 ” ; 
“ Bismarck’s Memoirs,” a book that makes some 
sensational revelations ; and ‘‘ The Story of Nurse 
Cavell,' by Professor Ambroise Got, drawn entirely 
from German official documents and supplying 
irrefutable evidence against the German military 
authorities. 


intolerable nuisance. As it was, they accom- 

modated themselves to his sometimes irritating A new romance by C. E. Lawrence, ” The God 


peculiarities, put up with liis 
interferences in their domes- 
tic arrangements and his 
many small tyrannies be- 
cause, having known him 
“ in his health and sickness, 
in his serious and his 
frivolous moments,” they 
could appreciate “the 
depth and tlie width of the 
great, kindly nature that 
lay beneath that remark- 
able exterior,” and under- 
stood him well enough to 
be able to laugh at his 
absurdities without losing 
any of their respect for 
the man himself. It is the 
most human and the most 
entertaining book ever 
written about Spencer, and 
more indispensable to a 
knowledge of his personality 
than his own books are to a 
knowledge of his philosophy. 



in the Thicket,” will be 
published shortly by Messrs. 
Dent ; who have also in 

I 

the press” Littleman s Book 
of Courtesy,” by H. Caldwell 
Cook — a book of manners 
expounded in quaint 
rliymcd verse, with illustra- 
tions by C. E. Brock. 

“ My Years of Exile,” by 
ICdward Bernstein, the welL 
known German Socialist # 
translated by Bernard Miall, 
is announced bj’' Messrs. 
Leonard Parsons tS: Co- 
During his long residence 
in London, Herr Bernstein 
became intimate with many 
of the leading personalities 
of the time ; these figure 
in his pages which throw 
vivid sidelights on the 
develop m e n t of t h e 
Socialistic movement in 


whose new romance of piracy, “Admiral Teach,” has just been England, Germany and 

published by Messrs. Methuen. , 

Europe in general. 


" The Letters of Henry James,” edited by Percy 
Lubbock, are to be published by Messrs. Macmillan 
on the 8th April. 

"Sapper’s” new novel, " Bulldog. Drummond,” 
which Messrs. H odder & Stoughton will publish 
this summer, is the story of a demobilised officer 
who, wanting excitement, advertised in the paper 
for some and, as a result, made the acquaintance 
of a very charming girl, and became involved with 
a gang of international criminals. 

Among the interesting and important books that 
Messrs. Hodder & .Stoughton have in preparation 
are a new volume of essays by the Right Hon. A. J. 
Balfour, P.C., M.P. ; “ The Peace Conference,” a 
full and authoritative account, written by experts, 
historian^ and others acquainted at first hand with 
the practical working of the Conference ; " The 


The Edith Cavcll edition of “ The Imitation of 
Christ,” which the Oxford Press has included in 
its World’s Classics series, is a reproduction of the 
copy which belonged to Edith Cavell. She had it 
with her in the prison of St. Gilles in Brussels, and 
the marks and notes she made against several pas- 
sages are reproduced in facsimile, one of them 
being dated the day before her execution. In a 
beautifully S3mipathetic introduction the Dean of 
Westminster tells the story of her martyrdom, and 
explains how her copy of this book came at length 
to the hands of the cousin to whom she wished it 
to be sent, and why it is now allowed to be published 
in facsimile. 

“ Serenus, and Other Stories of the Past and 
Present,” by Jules Lemaitre, translated by A. W. 
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Evans, will be published shortly by Messrs. Selwyn & 
'Blount. 

" The Masterpiece Library of Short Stories,” which 
the Educational Book Company is issuing in twenty 
' volumes, claims to include the thousand best com- 
plete tales of all times and all countries. It is 
edited by Mr. J. A. Ilammerton, who has given 
several years of hard work to this enormous under- 
taking, and in making the selection has had the 
advice of an international board of eminent critics, 
including Sir William Robertson Nicoll, Sir Arthur 
Quiller-C.ouch, Mr. George Saintsbury, Mr. Edmund 
Gosse, Mr. Clement Shorter, Sir Frederick Wedmore, 
Mr. Thomas Seccombe, Mr. Richard Le Gallienne, 
Mr. Carl Van Doren and Mr. Brander Matthews. 

The first volume 
contains t li e 
grejatest short 
stories in the litera- 
ture of the ancient 
world, and the last 
contains the finest 
work in thic art by 
living writers of all 
countries. The 

b 0*0 k s are illus- 

« 

trated with two 
hundred plates. 

Mr. S. P. B. Mais, 
whose two new 
books, ‘‘ Lionel,” a 
novel, and ” Books and their Writers ” (both pub- 
lished by Mr. Grant Richards), are reviewed in 
this Number, is Professor of English at the R.A.F. 
College, Cranwell, and Itxaminer in English to the 
University of London ; to the Civil Service Com- 
missioners and for the Scottish Education Board_ 
He took a Double Blue at Oxford and Honours in 
Mathematics and English Language and Literature. 
For ten years Mr. Mais has been a teacher in three 
of our great public schools, and, though he is still 
among the young men, he has written articles and 
reviews for a large number of periodicals, and has 
published several novels and some admirable books 
in education and general literature. He has a new' 
novel ready for the autumn, and another book, 

“ Why We Should Read ,” a collection of eleven 

essays on authors of the present and eleven on 
authors of the past. 

A collection of humorous and satirical sketches by 
Gerald Gould, writh illustrations by Will Dyson, wrill 



Mr. Frank Butterworth 
(** Peter Blundell ")• 

the successful competitor in Mr. Wi-rner 
Laurie'^ Humorous Novel Competiiion. A 
Urge edition of his pn/c* novel, “ Mr. Podd 
of Borneo," is in preparation. 


be publislu*d 
s ]i o r 1 1 y , 
under t li e 
title of ‘'Lady 
Adda/’ by 
Mr. Cecil 
I^allTKT. 

Messrs. 

X d s 0 n are 
pn blishin/:^ 
tlie oflicial 
history of the 
SouthAfrican 
Forces in 
France, b 
Lieut .Colonel 
JohnHuchan. 

The book was 
w r i 1 1 e n at 
the request of 
the Union Gov(Tnnu‘nt, which has placed all the 
official papers at Colonel Buchan’s disposal. 

A novel by Lady Dorothy Mills, “ 'Hie Laughter 
of Fools/* which Messrs. Duckworth announce, 
pictures the life of London during the latter half 
of the war, when certain sets of well-to-do people 
found distraction from war depression in feverish 
and extravagant forms of amusement. 



Mr. Eric Leadbilter. 


u'hosi' very micres^-fiil new novel, “Shepherds 
Warning (Allen A: Unum. reviewed in 

last inontli s B'jokman. 
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PMo hy A’lissj/. Mr. Gilbert Thomas, 

who' wolunio of cullecttd vtrat*. •* Fot^ms 1. m. the 
b\N.»rihiiiore Pre^s is publishing 


Mr. ('. E. Jaconib. altlioiii^^h still in the early 
thirties, is a man who ha> seen life in many countries, 
and has had a distinctly ^'aried career. Horn in 



P/to/l by John Emberson, ** Band ** 

whose book of poignantly personal poems, “ A Prisoner in 
Pentonvllle " (Elkin Matliews), was recently reviewed In 
Thk Bookman. An American edition is about to be published 
by Messrs. Putnams. 


Godaiming, Surrey, the son of an Indian judge, his 
early years were spent largely in travelling through 
Europe, America and ('anada. Educated at Harrow 
he passed the Army (Woolwich) entrance examina- 
tion at the age of sixteen, but his health breaking 
down, he w'as forced to give up all idea of an army 
career, and instead was sent as a midshipman on a 
sailing ship to Australia. Colonial life appealing 
to his sense of adventure, he returned there tw'O 
years later and took up fruit farming in Mildura, 
Victoria. He continued at this for six years, and 
profited by his man\' opportunities for visiting the 
different Australian states and gaining much know- 
ledge of Australia. Ihsiring a change he w’ont 
farther atield, 
this time to the 
Xew' Hebrides, 

South Sea Islands, 
w’here he rem aim'd 
until the outbreak 
of w ar when he re - 
turned home like 
the maj(^rity of 
other overs(‘a> 

Englishmen. Mr. 

Jacomb has thus, 
in the course of 
h i s wandering-^, 
gained a quite 
out - of - the - way 
knowledge o 1 
Empire questions, and is able lo take a wider and na 
detailed view' of English political and la'consiruclion 
problems than seem.'^ to be possible tu most party 
politicians. .-Mxjve all. Mr. Jacomb is a (hampion 
of the “ underdog," and has great sympathy w'ilh 
Labour aspirations, through w'hieh, if propt'rU' 
handled, he hopes for the i egc'iierat inn of ICnglaiul. 
He has written his war experiences and what hc‘ has 
learned from t hem in a n'markable hook, “ Tormt'iit ” 
(Andrew* Melrosi'), w'hich v\e review in tliis Number. 

“ Cinnamon and Angelica," a fairj* tragt'dy by 
J. Middleton Murry, w'ill be published shortly bv 
Mr. K. ( obden-Sanderson. 

“ The Mills of the (lods,” a new book of short 
stories by Elizabeth Robins, will be published 
shortly bv Mr. Thornton Butterw'orth. 

As we go to press, w^e learn with much regret of 
the death of Mrs. Humphry Ward, and shall hope 
to deal adequately in our next number with the life 
and work of one of the .most popular novelists of 
our time. 



Mr. Sivori Levey, 

‘ \ ir^’iricl. " 1 he 'I v\<j KiiikIiI*' md 
Kub> \ iiK ( l-oimlaui Publi-'h- 

iMU C (• ). are levu-ucd in .Nninlu t 
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HERBERT SPENCER. 

(APRIL, 1820— DECEMBER, 1903.) 

By ]^r()iessor J. Arthur Thomson, M.A., LL.D. 


A S till* years j)ass it bec()m(‘> possible* to think of 
Herbert SjKjncer more* dispassionately. He* was 
a pioneer of evolutionism, and now we are all evoliitiein- 
ists ; the smoke and the he*nt of eontro\’(*rsy have* 
bwn dissij)ated, and there* 
is (dear cool air. He* was a 
pioiu*er e)f sex iedeigy in days 
when e*ve*n the word rais(*(l 
a sne*ei, and now we* are* all 
soeiolof^dsts whe‘th{T wt have 
re* ad our “Spe'iieer” or 
not He was a ])ioiU‘(‘r of 
agnosticism, and it we* are 
ne)t all agno^t i< s we ]ia\ e 
at any rate leariu'd some 
hnniihtv and toleration in 
regaial to ])re)l »!■ nl-^ “that 
thouglitN do but tende‘rly 
touch ” 1 le rlu'rt ^pein er, we 

mean to say. no longe'r 
tile re d rag lie llSe'd to be . 
and while this imjilies in 
|)art that we an* too a})l m 
lhe*se yais of grace to be 
■■ lull halbbe‘lle‘\e'rs III e»ur 
casual e'l’e'eils/' it also iniplie*-' 
that We* ha\e‘ learned some 
ol the* le*sse»iis that ^j)e‘n('ei 
li\e*cl to tt*ach We can 
think dis])iissie)natel\ ol the* 
gre*at Dissente'r wlmin Pre>- 
fe'ssor Ile'iiry ^idgwn k one e 
speike of as “ e>ur mo^\ emme-nt lix ing philosopher,” 
and in the* same* sentene e eh '^e i ibe’d .is an impre*''Si\-e 
survival of the drift eif thought 111 the* lirst half of the 
nine*te*e’nth century.” W'e* ean think witlnait any vexa- 
tion eif the* thinker whom soiiu* ha\e hke‘ne*(l to a '‘e*e'ond 
Aristotle, wdiemi otheTs have threiwn tiside* a*^ not .i 
phile>soidu*r at all. W'e can think detae heill\ of e>ne of 
the* most sedentiilc minds th.it eve*r lixe'd. wliose* 
exce*ss of science was almost uiise ieiitilic 

Of the man himself as the ye.ir" p.is'. we* reme*mber 
moie of the greatness and h'ss eif the* littlene's'^. He* w\i< 
vain, he thought too niiie h abeuit himse*li. he had ne* 
sense of humour, but, if we* dare* sa\ so without im- 
pertinence, he W'as a giant, of massive* intelligence and 
W’ide horizons, who did much te) broade*n the thenights 
of mankind. The story of his life commands euir admir- 
ation for its faith, its eaiurage and its loyalty to .111 
ideal- - the ideal of a Syntlu*tie- J'hilosopln . H is a 
story of plain living and high thinking, oi de*votion to 
a noble ambition. Spencer was a quiet servant of 
science, disliking controversv, se‘nsationalism and noise, 
vexed by ah extremely nervous temperament, and 
yet as resolute as a Hebrew’ prophet in delivering his 


message. Indillereiit to conventional lionour.^, (*an*less 
about ” g(‘tting on,” contemptuous of popularit\-, he 
W'as entirely devoted to the pursuit of truth and 
absolutely fearless in championing any cause that 

seemed to him right 1*0 us. 
Th(*rt* was a touch of fatalism 
in his persuasion that he 
had a message from the Un- 
knowTi w'liich he must give 
to his generation. There 
was more than a touch of Non- 
conformity in his continual 
militaiK V, never laying liis 
wvai)ons asid(*, never thinking 
of conqiromise, always tip 
tlgaln'^t something-- w'hether 
theology or metaph vsics, 
monarchy or molly-coddling 
Icgidatioii. the classical dis- 
ijplme of thi* sc'hooK or the 
-(K'ialisin of the market- 
])lai(‘. war or Weismannism. 
And he w’a^ a braw lighter 
iilmost a 1 w d y s — almost 
always, we say. for he W’as 
sometime'^ too keen, as w’hen 
lit* said that “ Either there 
Ihi'' been inlieritance of 
acc|uir(‘d i haractiM’s. or there 
lia^ been no evolution.” 
In scientific discussion over 
matter- ol fait there ought 
never to I any reference to the aniscijuenccs of a 
I onclu-ioii. 

vS])eiu er’s life was even more imewntful than Ikirwan's, 
lor theiT was n-* voyage. Its quietness reminds 

one ot Kant’s. But there are a few facts which it is 
usciul to recall. Xonconforinity was m Spencer’s blood 
and bone ot Ills bone ; the traditions of the familv 
were all in the direction of the higher values (beauty 
exiejiteilT ; he had for prai'tical jnirjnises no brothers 
or sisli'i's ; much of his ihildhood was sjieiit with con- 
siderable Ireedoin in the i ountry ; tin* atmosjfiiere of 
the home was iiili‘llectually stimulating but emotionallv 
repre-sive ; the school period was marked l)y little lin- 
guistic out much scientific discqdme, yet with siilficii'nt 
liberty to allow of an unusual amount of indepeiid(‘nt 
l)ovisli thinking. For about ten years 
Spencer was engaged in varied jiractical work -engineer- 
ing, surv(*ying. plan-making and siipi'nnteiidence, wliiih 
doubtless exercised an influence on hi> future thinking, 
much stronger than he himself sus])ecled. After an 
unattached couple of years, during which he continued 
his self-ediicatioii. experimented, invented and meditated, 
there began a jH^riod of miscellaneous literary work, of 
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journaJism and essay-writing, during which he vvrote his 
‘'Principles of Psychology” and felt his way to his 
System (1848-1860). At the age of forty lie settled 
down to .something like unity of occupation— develop- 
ing and writing the Synthetic Philosophy (1860-1882). 
Finally, during a prolonged period of pronounced 
invalidism, he withdrew almost completely from social 
life, husbanding his energies for the completion of his 
System, the revision of his works, and his Auto- 
biography (1882-190^5). 

Spencer’s salient characteristics, w^hat he called his 
“ traits,” w'ere carefully analysed by himself. There 
was the scientific flair, ” an unusual capacity for the 
intuition of cause ” ; there was ” the synthetic 
tendency,” the power of generalising or of working out 
unifying formulae ; and so on. It seems probable that 
his mental processes were many times more intense 
and also more extensive than those of ordinary intel- 
lectual combatants. As Sir Francis Gallon put it, 
Spencer’s composite mental photographs were many 
times multiple of those of ordinary mortals. A com- 
posite mental photograph from a small number of 
intellectual negatives yields a blurred outline — a woolly 
idea, with ragged edges and loose ends— but a com- 
posite mental photograph from a very large number of 
impressions yielded, in Spencer's case, a generalisation 
which was crisp and well-defined. 

Spencer has told us of the defects of his qualities, and 
some of his frank self-analysis seems to correspond 
with fact. Thus his habitual disregard of authority 
often led him to take the opposite side without doing 
justice to what he sought to controvert. A shrewd 
naturalist has said that in tackling an unsolved problem 
there are only two commendable methods — one to read 
everything that has been written on the subject, the 
other to read nothing. It was the second method that 
Spencer followed. Except for his own works he did 
not set great store on the invention of printing. At 
any rate his own thought was always far more to him 
than anything he ever read. But there is little profit 
in noting the limitations of one so great. He belonged 
to the kingdom of genius, and if his emotional nature 
had been developed on the same grand lines as his 
intellect, he would have set the world aflame. 

Our limits do rot allow any adequate summing up of 
the great achievements of Herbert Spencer’s life, but 
we would lay emphasis on three : (i) He was one of the 
advance guard in the Evolution campaign. He cham- 
pioned, almost alone at first, an idea that has now 
become organic in a U our thinking. In his first important 
book (1850), ” Social Statics, or the Conditions essential 
to Human Happiness specified, and the first of them 
developed,” there are two or three sentences which 
indicate a definite step towards a general doctrine of 
Evolution. As far back as 1852 he published in the 
Leader an article on the ” Development Hypothesis,” 
which contained a forcible statement of what are often 
called ” the evidences of evolution ” ; and in his essay 
on the Nebular Hypothesis ” in the Westminster 
Review of July, 1858, before the famous couple of papers 
by Darwin , and Wallace, he clearly stated the general 
idea of evolution as a modal formula applicable to the 
world as a whole. He was an out-and-out evolutionist 
before the publication of the ” Origin of Species ” 


(1859), and must be ranked in the long list of pioneers 
who link Charles Darwin to the Greeks. He had been 
greatly influenced by Von Baer’s views on individual 
development, and probably by Goethe's, but on the 
whole he came to the theory of organic evolution from 
above rather than from below, from his studies in the 
intellectual and social history of mankind rather than 
from a deep acquaintance with biological data. 

(2) Having formulated the Evolution idea, Spencer 
proceeded to try to bring it into rational relation with 
the great physical generalisations of the conservation 
and transformation of energy. The thinker who had 
collected flowers and insects as a boy, to whom the 
progress of humanity had become the supreme problem, 
had also been for many years an engineer, familiar with 
the conclusions that Joule, Helmholtz and others had 
established in regard to ” the persistence of force,” or 
the conservation of energy. In the philosophical .system 
which was taking shape in his mind, the evolution- 
formula, reached inductively, could not find a secure 
place until it was shown to be (to Spencer’s own satis- 
faction at least) rationally deducible from the concept 
of the persistence of force. The outcome was the 
familiar definition : 

Evolution is an integration of matter and concomitant 
dissipation of motion during which the matter passes 
from an indefinite, incoherent homogeneity to a definite, 
coherent heterogeneity ; and during which the retained 
motion undergoes a parallel transformation.” 

(3) Having established the evolution-idea as a key- 
stone of his system, dediK tivelj^ as well as indu('tiv(‘Iy 
secure, Spencer proceeded, as e\Try one knows, to apply 
the formula to every order of facts, from nebuhe to 
religions, from the reflex actions of animals to the social 
institutions of mankind, and to show that it worked. In 
his essay on ” Progress : Its Law and Cause,” he gives 
in simple language the gist of his Synthetic Philosophy ; 

” The advance from the simple to the complex, through 
a process of successive differentiations (i.c. the appearance 
of differences in the parts of a seemingly like substance) 
is seen alike in the earliest changes of the Universe to 
which we can reason our way back, and in the earlier 
changes which we can inductively establish ; it is seen 
in the geologic and climatic evolution of the Earth, and 
of every single organism on its surface ; it is seen in the 
evolution of Humanity, whether contemplated in the 
civilised individual or in the aggregation of races ; it is 
seen in the evolution of Society in respect alike of its 
political, its religious, and its economical organisation ; 
and it is seen in the evolution of all those endless concrete 
and abstract products of human activity which constitute 
the environment of our daily life. From the remotest 
past which Science can fathom, up to the novelties of 
yesterday, that in which Progress essentially consists, 
is the transformation of the homogeneous into the 
heterogeneous.” 

To the question. What was Herbert Spencer’s most 
enduring service, we should answer — his conception of 
the correlation of the sciences, or, as he would have said, 
the Unity of Science. ” In an age of specialism he 
held aloft the banner of completely unifiedTcnowledge ” ; 
in an age of analysis he worked out a synthesis. The 
particular form of that synthesis must pass ; it has 
already to some extent passed, yet only in the sense 
that the truth that was in it lias been absorbed in the 
ever-growing, ever-metamorphosing, organism of thought, 
whence other syntheses emerge to serve a similar noble 
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function and to share a similar fate. From Spencer 
and from Corpte we have learned the unforgettable 
lesson, that the science of the Realm of Organisms (biology 
in the widest sense), autonomous though it may be, 
rests upon the science of the Domain of Things (( hemistry 
and physics), and forms a foundation for that science 
of the Kingdom of Man which we call sociology. The 
idea of a hierarchy of descriptive sciences, aiming at 
the shortest, simplest, completest, and most consistent 
formulation of the routine of happenings, and the idea 
of tiicir correlation, for each by itself is abstract and 
partial, have left a deep mark on the developing thought 
of mankind. 

‘i The idea of knowlcdf^c as a whole," says Professor 
Pringle- Pattison, '* worked out on purely natural (though 
not, therefore, naturalistic) principles — a whole in which 
all the facts of human experience should be included — 
was a great idea with which to familiarise the minds of 
his contemporaries. It is the living germ of philosophy 
itself." 

Similarly another even more unsparing critic of .Sjxuicer’s 
philosophy, Principal Iverach, wril(‘s ; 

" It is a great thing to be constrained to recognise that 
a system is possible which may bring all human thought 
into unity, that there may be a formula which may express 
the Iav\ of change m all spheres where change happens, 
and that tin* \miverse as a whole and in all its parts forms 
one system Suppose that the particular foruinla of 
Mr. Spencer is inadequate, is a failure, yet is it not some- 
thing worthy of recognition, that a man has lived who 
gave his life to the elaboration of this thought, and has 
so far siiccet'ded as to make men think that such a con- 
summation IS possible and desirable ? He has widened 
the thoughts ot men, has (*nablcd them to think in larger 
terms, and has done something to enable men to overcome 
a mere provincialism of thought. In an ag(' of specialism 
he endi*avoured to be universal. And such an endeavour 
IS worthy of the higliest admiration." 

^Vitll these stalwart philosophers behind us, we feel 
confident in saying that Herbert Spencer’s greatest 
service was in focusing the idea and the ideal of a 
correlation of the sciences. Every intellectual com- 
batant who ventures nowadays on the jousting-gronnd 
of the philosophy of science has this idea of the corre- 
lation of the sciences in the background of his mind ; 
we wonder how many are aware of their indebtedness 
to Spencer for this mental furniture w^hich is almost 
unconsciously acquired in the course of education ? 
But if we arc to make the Spencerian inheritance our 
own — and this of course applies to call who seek after 
truth, whatever be their assured, transcendentcal con- 
victions (theological, philosophical, poetic, or other- 
wise), we must have the idea of correlation not in the 
background, but in the foreground of our minds. And 
here Jjiere is room for intellectual experiment of a 
fascinating sort. We study an occurrence in our experi- 
ence ; following Herbert Spencer’s organon, we study 
it chemically, physically, biologically, psychologically, 
and sociologically if all these “aspects” arc relevant. 
If we do this — and we usually don* t — ^w^e do well. W c are 
Spencerians of the letter. If we do more than this, and 
inquire into the exhaustiveness of Spencer’s “ aspects ” ; 
if we discover other interrelations on the complex chess- 
board, other facets of the crystals we use in our gazing, 
other relations of things which require a subtler organon 
than Spencer's, then we are Spencerians of the spirit. 


Perhaps there is another debt that we owe to Spencer, 
which is suggested in his epigram : “ Science is for life, 
not life for science.” He, like Comte, was a pioneer on 
the distinctively modern path : Savoir pour prevoir, 
Prevoir pour pourvoir. He had dearly before him the 
idea of basing action on established and verified know- 
ledge, of utilising science not merely in such applica- 
tions as agriculture, medicine and navigation, but in 
the whole art of life. Science was to him much more 
than a discipline, much more than a body of knowledge 
which enlightens ; it meant a knowledge of a given 
field of occurrences such that not only prediction but 
contrijl becomes increasingly possible. Was there ever 
a scientific and philosophical thinker who had more 
constantly in view " tht*. relief ol man’s estate” ? 

One is sometimes asked how much of the Spencerian 
system remains, but the question is misleading. During 
his lifetime. Spencer exerted an influence wider and 
stronger than that of any philosophei of modern times, 
and much of that influence endures in the minds of 
men, commingling with their thoughts even when they 
know it not. But there have been changes which have 
not strengthened Spencer’s system, (r) Much of his 
biology and psychology was based on a very insecure 
Lamarckian evolutionism, which held to the trans- 
missibility of individually acquired modifications. With- 
out dogmatising in regard to the part that individual 
experience may play in racial evolution, we cannot 
suppress the fact that the case for belief in the trans- 
mission of individually acquired modifications, as such 
or in any representative degree, remains very weak 
indeed. (2) Spencer’s scientific .system was mechanical, 
and although he was not a matiTialist in the technical 
sense, he thought of a unity rather than of a correlation 
of the sciences. In other words, while he did great 
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worjc in clarifying tlio biological categories, he would 
not liav(‘ agreed with those thinkers of to-day who 
maintain the autonomy of, let us say, biology and 
psy('hology, who are conviiu'ed that the adi*quate 
d(‘^cripti()n of Animate Nature requires other categorii'S 
than those which work so well in the domain of things, 
and also in regard to what may be called the “ inanimate 
aspects’' of vital proci^sses. (3) Along a path which 
the loyal SpenccTian will not follow, there are many, 
nowadays, who seek an all-round or synoptic view of 
Nature and Man. widei th.in can b(‘ gained by seientitic 
methods alone. 'Fhe synthesis they seek is ont‘ which 
includes all the fact> of human experience, which uses 


in its construction data other than those which can be 
reached by the necessarily abstract and partial methods 
of scientific analy.sis. We are not so sure as Spencer 
was. that science is the only right-of-way path towards 
an appreciation of reality. 

And yet, was he sure ? For we must close our grateful 
tribute by recalling his obeisance to the insoluble 
mystery," his humility in presence of the inscrutable, 
his reverence for Natun^ deeper than many more 
obviously religious minds exhibit. “ At the utmost 
extent of his t(‘th(T." to use Lock('’s words, “ he sat 
down in quiet ignorance of those things which he found 
to be beyond the reach of his comprehension." 


HERBERT SPENCER: AN APPRECIATION. 


Bv James 

T hose of us who forty or hfty years ago watched 
with eager interest the building up of Herbert 
Spencer’s System of Synthetic Philosophy, and wen‘ 
inclined in the enthusiasm of youth to enrol ourselves 
as his whole-hearted disci]dt‘>. can at this distance of 
time consider his achievement with greater calmness, 
and if wv lind tliai our appreciation must now be* quali- 
fied in certain respects, we may at least feel that it 
can rest on a surer foundation. (J)jie of tlic.^^e qualifica- 
tions concerns the originality of Sp(Micer’s contribution 
to the history of thought. He him>elf gives little help 
III the task of relating his gospel to the \vork of his 
predecessors, preferring in hi^ scant refereiK'es them 
to dwell on the points of (hitt'rence rather than on the 
points of agreenu‘iU, It is now clear that what seiuned 
the most striking and characteristic fi .itun' oi llie new 
instrument -the doctrin(‘ that tin- j»li< nomena ot human 
life, including all social relations, art* subject to law - 
was the discovery not of Spencu but of All,gu^le romte, 
in so far a^ any one man can i)i- credited with the 
discovery of a philosojihu al 
generalisation . A notlier 
reservation concerns .+lie con- 
sistency with which Spencer 
applies his principle's tlirough- 
oiit his S y s t -t m . In ihi^ 
matter there may well ha' 
been misgivings from the lir-i 
There must bc' many who 
have always u:lt that the- 
exposition of the Knowahlc. 
as conceived by tin author, 
was ’»'‘Nih(ned rathci t h a i' 
strengUiened by liis ilieory 
of the riikno\val')le, whicli 
w'as meant to ^ u ]) ]> o r 1 it. 

Any attempt to deal wiMi 
th(' Unknowable seems a 
departure from the j^o^itixc 
platform which Spencer 
avowedly adopted, and his 
s'Hution ot the so-called 
"ultimate" problems of 
taougnt has lessened his 
authority, alike with those 


OUPHAXT. 

who accept his scientific doctrine-s and with tho^* 
who question their value. His quasi- tlicistic' stand- 
point cannot satisfy those who should have bi*c*n 
his most fervent followers, for they must regard tlu' 
j)hilo.sophv of the Unknowable as a mere (’\cursion 
into the barren ground of metaphysics, u failure 
to carry out the aiialxNi'^ of the device*, oi langirige 
which have been so widely assumed to rejiresoiit 
outward realiticjs. Nor can tlu* author’s ^h.ldowy 
and negative conclusions as to the Unknowable bring 
any comfort to those wdio seek the basis of religion m 
some active jiriiiciple, wlK'ther supc'rnatiiral or not, 
which directly affects the life and destiny of man. 

Hut if the highest originality and i ()in}>lete coiisisieiu v 
cannot be (dainu'd for Herbert Spencer, then' remain'' 
an anijde area williiii winch his influence has j)een 
jiowerful and iinicpie and is likely to he perinaneiii. He 
wa**^ the first to formulate with fulhu-ss and invi ision 
the procc'Ss of evolution, and t»» denionsirate its a})phca- 
bilitv all the asc«‘rtaiiiable faets of the universe. 

iiH hiding ])sy(iiologieal t‘\- 
priiences and social institu- 
tions. The formula may not 
be final and the scc)j)e of its 
application may be found 
wider than was imagined, but 
these limitations scarcely 
detract f r o m tlie grandeur 
of thi' achievement. It w'as 
indeed a sublime conception 
to bind together all the 
strands in the realm of 
s(ientific investigation by a 
single unifying principle 
which, in great measurt' at 
least, should explain their 
genesis and development. It 
is hard to know whether to 
admire most the splendid 
courage with w h i c h the 
enterprise was begun, or the 
untiring persistence with 
whicli, amid serious difficul- 
t i e s and discouragements, 
it was brought to a 
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triumphant conclusion. The world can show no more 
striking example of the union of the power and 
the will to perform a gigantic task. No one else 
had the necessary num tal equipment — the breadth 
of outlook, the encyclopaedic knowledge, the range of 
interest, the j)enetration into the essence of things, 
the skill in disentangling and arranging facts, the mag- 
nificent sweej) of all available material into a well- 
rounded structure. Such intellectual eminence offers 
little example to lessor men, but Spencer has taught us 
all, in some degree^ at least, to appty his instrument in 
seeking to bring order out of chaos and to regard 
every item of experience as a probable part of a 
larger whole. 

It would b^ misleading to speak of the “ teaching 
of Herbert Spencer as if he had professed a mission to 
reform the world ; his was the role of a thinker pro- 
claiming the truth as he saw it, rather than that of a 


preacher laying down definite rules for the conduct of 
life. Yet he accepted the responsibility of helping to* 
form public opinion in regard to the general trend of 
political and social activity. He enriched our store of 
educational doctrine by insistence on many wise pre- 
cepts. He exposed the dangers of collectivist tendencies 
in the organisation of industry, maintaining an un- 
compromising attitude which would no doubt have 
been modified under the stress of more recent develop- 
ments. His most effective influence, however, on the 
practical side lies in the example he has given of the 
devotion of a life of unremitting toil to the fulfilment 
of lofty aims, and of constancj^ to a great intellectual 
ideal. Apart from this his most precious gift to his 
followers is the light he has thrown on the origin and 
growth of social institutions and ethical ideas. In this 
sphere he built on well-chosen foundations and the 
superstructure he reared is as solid as it is imposing. 


A. H. BULLEN. 

By Katharink Tvkan. 


T he death of Arthur Jlenry Bullen reinov(\^ a 
unique personality, one which was a glory to 
English literature. T can think of no one just like 
him. His scholar^lii]) was so much a thing that (‘xisted 
for its own delight. One could not say of him that he 
was shy, or modest : he was too litth* coiiM'ious for that : 
I believe that if the world had been em])ty of ])t‘ople 
to share with him the fruits of his passionatt^ scholar- 
ship he would have gone 011 gathering just tlie same. 
There never was anyone so absorbed in his admirations. 
I am sure that he could liav(‘ written poetry like, at 
least, a lesstT Elizabethan. 1 do not think he ever 
tried. He was too happy with his gathering. He was 
born out of his due time, ftir he was a strayed Eliza- 
bethan : the Mermaid Ta\'eni should have kn(»wn 
him: he might have sat down by Ben jon^m and 
asked nothing better in hea\'t ii or on (.‘arth. He had 
a wild head ol fair hair, and a long, loosely-built ligun^. 
You would have looked at him in the street and known 
him to be of th(- true Kingdom of Bohemia, He had a 
careless, fine wav of talking For all that he was 
ardently and passio,.ately < oncerned with ])oetry as 
the greatest thing in the worhh he was first of all a 
Man. The irony of fate made him a publisher in the 
early nineties. Nothing could make him a business 
man and when lu* ought to liave been looking for and 
publishing the b(^st selltTs, he was publishing the Muses’ 
Library and editioiis de luxe of the (lassies. He used 
to say t(j one (/ flinging back his mane : “ M'hat 1 
cannot understand 1 ^ a (dassu al man like you writing 
novels.” vAd to the other “ Why do you bother with 
novels when you can wntt* poetry ? ” 

The publishing did not make money. He w'as most 
happily at home during tlie good year when he edited 
the Gentleman's Ma^^azinv for Lord Northcliffe. I 
doubt if there was ever ar> good a magazine as that 
while it lasted. It should be a precious possession to 
these who own it. 

He kaew every old inn and Mine Host within W'alking 
distance of L( >ndon, and he knew the inns’ history. There 
was. a Mine Host who was known as “ The Gaffer** : 


1 liavt' h(‘ard a jyernickity youth Siiy . “Bullen adon**^ 
the GaiYer, u'ho is really a very dirt\' old man. I ha^'e 
seen Bullen eat a disgusting me<s ol tripe and bacon 
with the (ialYer, washing it down with Brown lUirton.” 
Then Bullim’s eyes flashed and he began to growl, winle 
he defended the (ialfer and trij)i‘ and baton and Brown 
Burton as a suppt‘r after a long walk. 

London must have posse>^ed many thing> that pleased 
him, but It should havt^ been tifteeiith or >i\le(‘nth ( (‘u- 
tury London. The later Loudon bemused him with iis 
n(>ist‘aiidnewn(‘s>. so that he retinnl toStratford-on-A\*on. 
when* he printed his edition of Shakespeare and other 
cla>si('al books. Let me recall that tlu'n*. amid his 
great ]>riiitmgs, he found tinur for two or llnee little 
bcKjks of my V(‘rse. “ 1 like to publisli you/’ hi* wrot(\ 
('oneerning the la^t ot my publications witli him . “ T 

have just enough paper for a very small edition.” He 
printed, 1 think, two himdr(‘d copies of tin* little book, 
” Exj)erieii('e.‘!>.” 

Siralford-on-Avon was his irm^ hoim*, as Oxford or 
Cambridge would liavi* been three or four hundred 
years earlK*r. 

I can rem(*mber him now as we came out from dining 
w'itli him one midnight in a February of the later nine- 
ties, He lifted his face to the sky. and there came 
along a wind from the west, bringing the spring ; ” Oli,” 
In* said, ” I smell the fields.” 

I claim him as an Irishman tlie Bullens all come 
from ( ork — and his temi)eranu‘nt w'as rather Latin or 
Celtic than Anglo-Saxon, but he had absorbed English 
beauty w'ith English poetry at every pore. 1 like to 
think of him stepping out, when the last call came, into 
the very heart of English beauty, and with the young 
spring about him, ” going West,” where are all the 
El Dorados. He had something of the Elizabethan 
adventurer as he had of the Elizabethan poet and man 
of letters. When he lias entered in at the low door 
of the last, best Inn, will not Shakespeare and Ben 
Jonson, Marlowe and Raleigh and Spenser, with his own 
Campion, spring up to welcome him, with — ” Gentlemen^ 
a toast ! ” 
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CHARLES M. DOUGHTY. 


By John Frekman. 


L ike to the " large utterance of the early Gods 
is Charles Doughty's voire, and his themes, too, 
have the large simplicity of primal existence. In his 
latest book, “ Mansoul,"* he undertakes a subject as 
vast as the subject of ‘‘ Paradise Lost," and yet con- 
tracts it within a very few thousand lines. Extreme 
spaciousness of conception, extreme concentration of 
verse — these two characteristics mark " Mansoul " as 
plainly as any of Doughty’s other y)oems, from " The 
Dawn in Britain ’* to " The Titans." 

Those who havt; not read this poetry will yet pro- 
bably ha\T some acquaintance with " Wanderings in 
Arabia," the iqo8 abridgement of a larger work ; and 
they will understand the devotion which that great 
prose book has inspired in lovias of our native tongue. 
It has been called our cliief original prose book, and for 
myself the least I can admit i-' that it is the greatest 
English })rose work of the nineteenth century. It records 
Doughty’s wanderings in an alu'n nake<l land, among 
alien, stony-hearted nomails, an avow'ed Xazarene in 
the mid^t of bigot no les^ nakt'd ; (Muluring all things 
for honour and religunrs sake, and b\ n'ason of smi])le 
enduranc(' drawing a hiinian music from llu' fanatic 
breasts. Wonderful i^ the storv of those years-long 
wanderings * lliere is a full life, and a full man extend- 
ing his gieatnc'i^ ov(‘r the whole narrative ; and indeed, 
a> vou read, you slowly luaceive that tlie ultimate 
suj)reniac\ of the book, il it he in one thing rather than 
in anoth(*r, is a snpremac\' of ]K‘rsonahty. Th(‘ charac- 
ter of the author enuTg<‘s with the uncoiisc'ious, omni- 
present artistry of time, and conftM's it- final distinction 
upon the noble ]>ros(\ (h 
that ])iose a singh* spceiimai 
must suffice : 

“ 'riie Arab’s lea\ e-takiiig 


having turned his face, with a frank simplicity, ncsellem 
alcyh, ‘ We bid thee peace.' The Arabs aie little grateful 
for the gift which is not food, receive they with never so 
large a liand ; ‘ So little ! ’ they will say, ' put to, put to ' ; 
but the gentler spirits will cry out soon, bess ' zvnjcd ! keffy ! 

' enough, tliere is found, it sufficetli me heartily ’ " 

IL 

Of the })oetry the first and obvious thing to be re- 
marked is that it is almost purely epical, whether you 
take " epical " in a narrow or generous sense. " The 
Dawn in Britain " unfolds in six volumes a relation of 
those piTsons and actions, myths and circumstances, out 
of which the modern wnirld was shaped. " Adam 
Cast Forth," thi‘ briefest and simplest of the ])oems, is 
exactly described by its title. In " The Cliffs " and 
" The Clouds." both published before the fatal August 
of 1914, Doughty foretold wdlh profound i:>sych( logical 
divination the German uprising against the world ; 
and then, in " The Titall^," he revtTtt‘d to the antique 
solitudes in which Titans sought to overthrow^ the last 
creation of (lod. It wxnild he absurd to attempt the 
further iiulu alion of the naluie of these poems in the 
present short notes, but 1 caum)t forbear citing a 
jxissage from, say, " The Dawui in Britain," in token 
of a hundred otliers equally significant of tin* delight 
with which Doughty ]H)nders over the rich simplicities 
of English landscape : 

" Cro]q)ing the lender lierb, those colts draw forth 
With lardy wavering pace Wend barefoot choirs 
Of white-sloled druids all chanting where they trace, 
Witli wlioni much people which have crowned their heads 
With guiiiaiKh. and that carol on green grass, 
descends this sacred i)Oinp from shire to shire 

Bv forest Andrcd, sith by 
dark Coitniawr ; 

Ami come forth all to w'orship 

when' they trace, 

Ami follow them with hymns 


is wonderfully ungracious to 
the 1C u r o p e a 11 sense, ami 
austere. Tlie Arab, iinlil iio\s 
so gentle a com]xinion, will turn 
his back with stony, strange 
countenance to leave thee lor 
ever. Also the Arabs speak 
the last words as tliey have 
turned the back ; and tlie\ 
pass upon their w^ay not re- 
garding again. This is their 
national usage, and not of a 
barbarous inhumanity ; nav, 
it. were for thee to s p c a k 
when any departs company, 
s a y i Tijui 'Go in peace.’ 
You rave not eaten together, 
there was nothing then be- 
tween you why this must take 
his leave ; all men being in 
their estimation but simple 
grains, under the Throne of 
God, of the common seed of 
humanity. But the guest wrill 
say as he goes forth, and 

* “Man.soul, or the Riddle of 
the World.” By Charles AI. 
Doughty. 7s. 6d. net. (Selwvn 
& Blount.) 



and joyous feast. 

1. iiyoked at eve, in sheltered 
leas, are loost 

The sacred steeds to pasture 
till new sun 

Shall mount in the blue oracle 
of heaven, 

I'air as the eyebright flower, 
full of clear beams. 

See how the goddess, Mother 
of the Year, 

Her virgin youth , renewetli ! 
late having defied 

Her russet homely weed of 
wuntev teen, 

She takes new' raiment on her, 
of high tide 

With silver knops and buds of 
living gold. 

The earth her garden is where- 
in she gocth 

As Dawm's sweet breath, and 
all with green bedecks. 

And gentle tlowcrs, like a 
bride-charnber floor . 

Teems earth's wide bosom, 
of much sunny rain 

As in w hat tid(' the firstlings 
she brought forth 
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Of love, in the fair field of a 
new world. 

A shrilliiif^, subtil ferment is 
abroad 

Like harping small of iris- 
winged flics. 

Ean ewes in shepherds’ pinfolds 
without throes. 

And fallow- beasts couch in the 
fern." 

This that follows may 
suggest his imaginative vision 
of vast and solemn things 

" Dark, without star^, in the 
infinite Universe, 

Dismeasured, void is place, 
which yet no place 
But furthest from God's eye. 

There Satan cast 
Of Hell's great frame the base- 
less fundaments hath. 

He laid the plot there greater 
than the Earth 

And strewed with dust and 
bones of this world's 
death ; 

Wherein who lie, as stumbling- 
stones and rocks, 

Or hang (as lacking sense) like j 
drowsy moths 

On walls of burning hell in a a recent 

death's dream, 

Were brutish souls unworthy punishment. 

Dim land it is, whose eager, fiery floods 
That fall to everlasting sink of brimstone 
Were tears, with mingled murder-blood of wars ; 

Whose tempests rife were sighs of ages dead. 

Children of stature, purblind, w^ithout .stay, 

There wander — lost, unnumbered multitude." 

Imagination moves him purely, with little fume of 
the transitory and commonplace ; yet his verse, even 
in the most exalted passages, has a naturalness which 
makes joy familiar ; there is no setise of a clashing of 
spiritual with substantial ; he removes you as hr 
removes, and you walk by his side in Rome or Avalon, 
in the first Garden or in the shadowy Underworld, with 
equal native right. 


At the end of “ The Dawn in Britain Doughty has 
placed a glossary and a note upon the diction, for which 
perhaps the reader of the foregoing (:it«itioiis has been 
waiting. He says it is idle to imagine that any man 
who is not a well-taught lover of his tongue can enter 
into the Muses’ Garden ; and of his own verse he writes. 
Its AnglecLsm, or linguistic horizon, is that nearly of the 
days of Spensei.” But he does not take directly from 
any writer, and roams through the English language 
with the rediscovering ardour of an Elizabethan. He 
loves old words, lost words, and would reanimate a 
neglectful speech. Poetry for him is human speech : 

'Mongst human masteries 
To what might we compare the skill of such 
As travail to bring forth immortal verse. 

Whose every chord resoundeth human life 
With new Maeonian lofty hardihood." 

DiiTficuU as a single page may look, if briefly glanced at, 
the ease with which the apparent difficulties are absorbed 



in quick, imaginative delight 
renders it needless for me to 
speak further of them now.* 


“ Mansoul,” to which all 
this is but an induction, 
presents the " riddle of the 
world " without pretending 
that mortal beings can ever 
find a solution. It is not 
a. metaphysical poem; it is 
profoundly conceived, yet 
does not contain ‘‘thoughts." 
There is nothing of which 
you will say, " I have never 
thought of that," nor on the 
other hand anything which 
will evoke, ‘‘ That is my own 
thought, newly phrased for 
me." The riddle is presented 
in a dream in which the 
author follows Mansoul (viist 
figure of the multitude of 
human souls) through Dark- 
ness to inquire wisdom of 
Charles M. Doughty. ^ Hertha, earth- 

t snapshot. '1 

mother, directs them, and 
the passag(‘ in which the journey begins at Iut bidding 
in the Muses’ (lurden is one of the s})l(mdour> of 
modern English poetry : 

“ The Sister-Muse.s’ ganlcii hence begins 
Which planted for delight liave their own hands 
W’ith laurel-rose, the long caved brinks beside 
In purple ranks, and midst the pebble streams. 

I a.sceiiding forth came to a deep swart pool 
lake liquid llmt, which partly a mirror sheen 
Is else a swimming nap of gracious lilies 
Whose buds and chalice-blosms, so purely white, 

Be fairies’ drinking-cuiis o’er whose broad leaves 
Trip dainty water-fowl on slender feet. 

For faeries’ gentle Nation wont to send 
Thereto a yearly solemn embassade 
Which, due obeisance to the Mii.ses made, 

Do— humbly embraced their divine knees — entreat 
If any fay or elf, by foot or voice. 

In the late Moons unwitting liavc trespassed 
Those sacred precincts, pardon. And their vows 
Renew, to observe the goddess-Sisters' bests." 

It is impossible to quote adequately. Poet and Man- 
soul pass on to " Hell’s tremendous house," meeting 
successively Zoroaster, Buddha and Confucius ; they 
(‘nter the Athens of Socrates and hear a fragment of 
his talk : 

" No man knoweth 

To what intent Gods made and marred the World, 

Nor whether Gods made men, or Man made Gods," 

They pass through Palestine, are witnesses of the Cruci- * 
fixion, and then, by an amazing, breathless transition, 
are granted a flying glimpse of the modern crucifixion 
of mankind between 1914 and 1918. Thereafter the 

• In my quotations I have ventured to normalise the punc- 
tuation, a liberty which author and reader will, I hope, quickly 
pardon. But I must add that Mr. Doughty's idiosyncrasy in 
this matter of punctuation ceases to be conspicuous after a few 
minutes’ reading 
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dreamer poves into a quieter dreaiti With a new vision' 
of Britan's Muse " and a snatch of song for Spenser : 

** Colin is dead, lies Hobbinol lapt in lead, 

And Cuddy is no more ; and long ago 
Was Rosalind laid in grave. So shall be we. 

And who in Time to come shall emule us 
Which yet live, late survivors of his crew. 

But shall his heaven-derived, sweet, chivalrous measures 
Still breathing grace and happy influence 
Continue through World's ages unforgot.' 

They meet Saxon Ciedmon, “ master song-smith,'' 
then journey to Stonehenge, and thereby the narrative 
is thrown back to the Titan age, followed by the faerie 
age, Doughty's imagination playing over the latter with 
inimitable tenderness. The last book contains the 
vision of Mansoul's Dream City, suspended between 
heaven and earth, with Mansoul himself stating the 
conclusion of his super-elemental inquiries : 

Child of the Sky and Earth, and featured thus, 

Even he who most is happy and fortunate 
fleets like some garish bubble in trembling stream 
To be to nothingness resolved anon." 


While the poet, passing back to common consciousness 
from that other consciousness, sees over the Dream 
City, writ large in everlasting light : 

" Fear ye not little flock ; and underneath. 

Hath not Jeshua said that God is Love ? 

Words which abide a Perfume in our hearts." 

V. 

I suppose it is because of Doughty's unique qualities, 
as well as his unique obscurities, that so many are 
unaware of his greatness. We pass under the shadow 
of that greatness, as men might move under the shadow 
of a rock, and go on making jewel-butterflies, ignorant 
of the rock. His work is neglected as Wordsworth's 
was, but more completely ; as Shelley's was, but less 
rancorously. And as even with Shelley there are still 
too few who care most for his boldest attempt and 
grandest achievement, " Prometheus Unbound," so 
Ddughty's imaginative poetry is neglected by many of 
those who praise his " Arabia." But time is juster and 
wiser than any critic or any generation of men, and I am 
content not to predict. 
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IV. — A Prize of Half a Guixea is offiTcd for the best 

revieu', in not more tlian one liundrcd words, 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Autliors and Pub- 
lishers at luad of review. 

V. — copy of The Bookman will be sent post free for 
twelve months to the sender of the bc^st sug- 
gestion for The Bookman Competitions. The 
Editor reserves the right to use any suggestion 
submittid. 


. Mr. C. E. Jacombe» 

whose imprassive war book. ** Torment " (Andrew Melrosi ), is 
reviewed In this Number. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
MARCH. 

I. — ^Thc Prize of One Guinea for the best original 
lyric is awarded to Helen Mitcham, cf 251, 
Burdett Koad, Limoliouse, E.14, for the fol- 
lowing : 

LIMEHOUSE MORNING. 

The young Day loiters, half afraid. 

On every shining roof and tree. 

As cool and secret as a maid 
Dreaming of love, yet passion free. 

And pitiful of Lovers quick heats, 

Safe in her own wise hearVs unhurried beats. 
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Last night the sliips were ships of doom 
That crept along a sullen tide ; 

The furtive houses in the gloom 
Last night had evil things to hide. 

Last night the shamed name of God 
From satyrs* mocking mouths was flung ; 

It smote the darkness like a sword, 

And like a shuddering flame it stung. 

These ships that ride on the young tide 
Arc lovely as birds, in mist and flame, 

And merry children run and hide 

In streets their laughter purges from all shame. 

And troop.s of them, like elves, I know, 

With gold light m their matted hair, 

And one of them comes dancing slow 
--0, AMstfiil, merry face and fair! — 

On small bare fi‘et, with arms outllung. 

In the sheer nameless grace of being young. 

Last night, m all the haunts of sin, 

A haggard woman in a kilt 
Danced to the bagpipes’ weary lilt, 

And somewhere an old violin 

Quavered and broke in travesty 

Of the fine, passionate thing it used to be. 

And in this dim and clamorous room, 

The swart Celestials sat at meat. 

Strange warm scents swam out on the gloom. 
And broken songs that once were sweet. 

♦ * ♦ + ♦ 

B/// flow each window hcep^ the sun ; 

— 'I'hese things have never been, or are undone ! 

\\c also select for printing : 

SPRING. 

This is the Gate called Beautiful, 

But God hath christened it " Spring ” 

And Farth is here with her silver and gold, 

A priceless offering 

For the lame and the halt that gather there 
And the pitiful blind who grojie 
With feeble hands in the sorry night 
For the robe of the Angel Hope. 

This IS the Gate called Beautiful, 

God’s angels passing by 

Are Promise and Peace whose healing hands 
On each suftering spirit lie, 

Silver of joy and gold of love, 

Such are their gifts in store 

h'or Lite has »..ome to the beautiful Gate 

And the world is alight once more. 

(Ivan Adair, 54, Palmerston Road, Dublin.) 


DELIGHT. 

Spring comes tripping gaily to the merry lute of Pan ; 

Pale stars deck the hedgerow, there is music in the tree. 
Little folk are clanging the clapper of the blue bell. 
Silver song is swelling through the halls of Arcady. 

Riot routs the silence of the dim and distant valley, 
Joy slim-footed dances o’er the moorland, up the hill ; 
Nymph and pixie gambol in the green and bosky woodland 
Pelting one another with the jewels of the rill. 

Love and laughter frolic amid the blue of heaven. 

Clambering triumphant on a cloud-drawn caravan, 
Mirth leads with abandon, swaying to the music, 

Sj)ring comes tripping gaily to the merry lute of Pan. 

(J. Stanley Stokes, 33, Park Road, Heavitree, 
Exeter.) 


THE HOUSE OF MEMORY. 

O little House of Memory 1 
Upon the sunlit hill. 

How gently swayed the apple bloom 
About each window sill, 

There birds of laughter built their nests, 

Joy sprang, a golden flower, 

And Peace, that white musician, played 
Her harp at sunset hour. 

O little House of Memory 1 
U pon the bleak hill-side. 

Whose shattered casements desolate 
The anguished winds deride : 

Thy birds are fled beyond the storm, 

'fhe trees are riven, bare. 

O piteous House of Memory ! 

I dare not enter there. 

(Nina M. Cook, 22, i\)rtlaiid Terrace. Sou thampton.) 

W'e select for special commendation the lyrics by 
J. R. W'ilmot (Birkenhead), Alice W. Linford (London, 
N.), Margaret Bardwcll (Kingston-on-Thames), G. 
Laurence (iroom (London, N.), Lucy Malleson (West 
Keiwington), Cyril G. Taylor (Edinburgh), L. M. Priest 
(Norwich), Doris Amy Ibbotson (Newport), Ronald 
(iraham (Grahamstown), Violet D. Chapman (Paris), 
Winnifred Tasker (Llandudno), W. N. Davis (Cardiff), 
Wilfrt'd W. Kershaw (Southport), M. Merewethcr (May- 
fair). Phyllis E. C. Duce (York), Doris Blezard (Lofthour>e), 
Mariquita Gutierrez (San Sebastian), A. J. Pernian 
(Merthyr Tydfil), Malcom Hemphrey (Farnborough), 
John A. Bcllchambcrs (llighgate), Delphine Stringer 
(London, S.W.), Eileen Carfrac (London, S.W.), R. Scott 
Frayn (rimperley), Arthur R. Taylor (Birmingham), 
('icely Nevill (Dunedin, N.Z.), Violet E Adlard (Balham), 
Jack .Vlbyn Goad (Ladbroke Grove), Lettie Cole (Pon- 
irilas), C. C. M. Wayland (Leytonstone), F. J. Venables 
(Fore.st Hill), Beatrice J. Pratt (W andsworth), A. E. W. 
(St. Mary Church), Harold ]\Iatthews (Handsworth), 

B. JI. May (I'arnham), Rita Klyne (Bayswater), C. F. 
Miles-Cadman (Ecurie, near Arras), Hilda C. Brighouse 
(Eccle?.), Agnes E. M. Baker (Kilburn), Kathleen Ida 
Noble (W'hipp's Cross), Rachael Bates (tireat Crosby), 
F. V'. Kulickc (Pyrgos, Greece), Frances Evelyn Millott 
(Mancliestcr), Jane Stuart Binnic ((xlasgow), James 
Stark (Kensington), Marguerite S. Goode (Croydon), 
Phyllis Erica Noble (Forest Rise), Irene Lee^e (Leaming- 
ton), Alexander H. Capern (East Sheen), Geoffrey H. 
Wells (( ardift), W'. F. Fr\^ (Southamptim), Una Malleson 
(London, W.), Herbert 11 . Elvin (W’cstcliff-on-Sea), 
H. R. Nichols (Skegness), Faith Hern (Florence, Italy), 

C. M. Littleboy (Saffron \\ alden), Charles Davies (Win- 
nipeg). Robert C MacBridc (Ballymena), Barbara 
Drummond (Winchester). 

11 . —The Prize of H.\lf a Guinea for the best 
quotation is awarded to Edward Jackson 
Macdonald, of 5, Farndon Road, Oxford, for 
the following : 

PRELUDE. By Beverley Nichols. 

(Chatto & Winclus.) 

** I grieve to say, I've winked at him, 

And he has winked at me.** 

Gentle Alice Brown — Bah Ballads. 

We also select for printing : 

DIRECT .ACTION. By William Mellor. 

(Leonard Parsons.) 

'* Off with his head.” 

Shakespeare, Richard 111., Act Hi., Sc. 4. 

(Annie A. Robinson, 3, Penn Lea Road, Weston, Bath.) 

FALLING WATERS. By Winifred Graham. 
(Hutchinson.) 

” Holding his pocket-handkerchief 
Before his streaming eyes.” 

Lewis Carroll, The Walrus and the Carpenter. 

(M. A. Lotz, 41, Lingfield Road, Wimbledon Common. 
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THE WOMAN WHO HELD ON. 

By Fergus Hume. (Ward, Lock.) 

“ Curfew shall not ring to-night.” 

Rose H. Thorpe. 

(Margaret Kent, Harraby House, South Parade, 
Northallerton, Yorks.) 

SEVEN JOURNEYS. By Dorota Flatau. 
(Hutchinson.) 

” Oh. for a trap, a trap, a trap ! ” 

Robert Browning, The Pied Piper of Hamrhu 
(H. A. J. Martin, 17, Dale Road, Luton.) 

RETURNED EMPTY. By Florence 1jaR('l\y 
(Putnams ) 

” Come, fill the cup ' 

Omar Khnyyiim 

(Margaret Hill, “ (Tianniiister,'’ Ilighfu ld Lane. 

• Southampton.) 

HI. — The Prize of Three New Books for the best 
inscription for the Edith ( avcll monuiiKMit in 
Trafalgar Square is awarded to Miss il. Porter, 
of Donnycarney House, Dublin, for the following: 

EDITH CAVELL. 

This stone will crumble back to 
For Time relentless is, and sure. 

Her Faith and Love and Sacriticc 
To all Eternity — endure. 

W’e S]:)ecially commend tlio inscriptions by F. Roc 
(Oxford), S. Edith Mort ((\)lne), Jocelyn Irene Ormsby 
(Guniu'rslmn^), Jos. B. Eland (C'atford), Phyllis M. A. 
boards (llariow). Rev. Artliur T. (nil (W est W ittering), 
Mrs. Guy Branson (Birmingham), Percy Allott (London, 

W. C.), Knth Bevan (Bude), A. Eleanor Pinnington 
(Exeter), Kathleen Mounsey (Bath), A. P. Pearson 
(Halifax), Mi-^^s Battye (Windsor Ca>tle), Mary J. Macliar 
(Castle Eden), Jessie Jackj?on (Beverh'y), X. ('ooper 
(Putney), E. E. Garnett (Peckham Rye), (.dad3*s Birnie 
Rhind,(lIaiiow), Alice Andrew (Gain.^horough), Robert 
C. Bodker (Streatham Hill), E. Olive Brown (Higlibur\’), 
Edith Walton (Leeds), Elgar Owen (Mu>well Hill), 

X. Y. Z. (Croydon), Frank W oolnougdi (Ipswich), Harriet 
Mary Fletcher (Barnes), Jennie Rainer (South Siiiekls), 
Winifred Bates (Bridport), Amy Peacock (King’s L\’nn). 

IV.— The Prize of Half a (htnea lor the be'^t review 
in not more than a hundred words i:- awarded to 
Mrs. Grace G. Webb, ot Gordon Hou^e, Soutliam, 
Warwickshire, for the following : 

HOMING WTTH THl’ BIRDS. 

By Gene Stkattox-Pokti.r. Jolm Muriiu'.) 

A fascinating record of a life ^pc^t among birds in 
America ! It is both beautifully written and beautifully 
illustrated, the photographs, many quite unKpie, being 
all the author's own work. A lover of birds, she invests 
each little ” bird character ” with an irresibtiblc attraction. 
Who would not love the owl which could be ” called 
into the kitchen at night or the robin which nearly starved 
to save her eggs in a deluge ? But not only is it a mine 
•or information about individual birds ; it is also a book 
to turn to for that spiritual refreshment which Nature 
•always ^jj^es. 

We also select for printing : 

THE HOUSE OF BALTAZAR. By W’illiam J. Locke. 
(The Bodley Head.) 

That anyone could have existed in ignorance of the war 
for two years seems impossible. It says much for Mr. 
Locke's art that he has made that impulsive genius, John 
Baltazar, a credible, as well as a lovable, ligurc. W'e 
iollow his fortunes with keenest interest as — a German bomb 
having destroyed his life's work, and driven him back 
to the world of action — he sets about the winning of his 


newly discovered son, his old sweetheart, position and 
power. We leave him with characteristic impulsiveness 
.sacrificing the last to shield his son, and voluntarily exiling 
himself again. 

(B. Noel Saxelby, 43, Claude Road, Chorlton-cum- 
Hardjs Manchester.) 

PRELUDE. By Bfau:rli:y Nichols. 

(Chatto Wind us.) 

Mr. Be verity Nichols has a rare gift, the glowing spirit 
which gives life and force to platitudes. His stor}" of 
English ])ublic school life contains all the traditional 
ingredients, ev'cn to superb Grecian running on the part 
of the liero, an attractive personalit3^ lovable as a second 
edition of J^upert Brooke, but is told with such gentle 
appreciation of a boy ’s ideals aiul ditticiilties that a certain 
tTiidity of workmanship is easily' condoned, while the 
interpolated criticisms of similar productions show a sense 
of linmonr and a sanity of outlook which arc sometimes 
lacking among \"outhfiil reformers. 

(H. G. L. John, 6, Bavlcy Stniet, Bedford Square, W.C.i.) 

I F IE AXCIEX r ALT. AN. By H. Rider Haggard. 

(Cassell.) 

“ The Aiuieiit Allan ” relates another of the remarkable 
advtMiiiires of Allan ( jiiatermain. The storj" opens in 
modem Faigland . but Allan and his old friend Lad^" 
Ragnall having luhaleil the perfume of an African herb 
of marvellous jirojicrties, the scene shifts to the Eg^qit 
of the Idiaraohs. where Allan, now incarnated as Shabaka, 
and Lad}’ Ragnall as the Ro\’al Lad\’^ Amada, liv'e over 
again their former hie and love. The stor\' goes with a 
swing, and there is plenty of incident, but it would have 
gamed considerably had more attention been paid to the 
chciracler drawing which is decidedh’ sketch}'. 

(Margaret W'aketield, Risbygatc, Bury St. Edmunds.) 

HLAi;riT IN THE HOME. 

]W r)R. A. Kxyvj:tt CioRDox. (Jarrolds.) 

At the present perhaps more than at any time " Health 
in the Home ’’ a welcome addition to the literature on 
this important subject. It is a thoroughly practical work, 
devoid of all technicalities, which are so often found in 
a work of this kind from the j>en of a doctor. It is a book 
that may he read by the average householder and from 
which he will derive' information that is of use in his own 
home, and will make him take a deeper interest in this 
particular branch of the work of the municipality and also 
of the State. 

(C. Raimes, A.R.S.Inst., Sanitary Inspector, “ Wey- 
noake,” Albury Road, Newcastlo-on-Tyne.) 

We select for special commendation the reviews by 
Katharine Hawksley (Tenby), Beatrice Mainwaring 
(Wdiitmore), W'. Swayne Little (Dublin), Florence G. 
Fidler (London, W.), J. Scott (Cheltenham), D. Hare 
(Torquay), M. W. Spencer (Bradford), A. Eleanor 
Pinnington (Exeter), R. A. Finn (Surbiton), G. M. Field 
(London, S.W.), Ethel Webster (Bristol), Margaret 
Wakefield (Bu^y St. Edmunds), Sidney S. Wright 
(Swanley), Frederick Willmer (Ramsey), WL H. Hunt 
(Bury St. Edmunds), Dorothy Hurst (W olverhampton), 
Herbert S. Tewnsend (Staveley), Emily Lewis (Mans- 
field), Lucy Chamberlain (Llandudno), M. C. Haywood 
(Truro), M. E. Burtt (York), W-’inifred Bates (Bridport), 
Mildred tiammond (Buxton), Marjorie Eardley (Boston 
Spa), W'. Curran Reedy (Forest Gate), John Mcllraith 
(Cardross), E. Dawson (Liverpool), Ernest A. Fuller 
((ireenwich), Mrs. Maude R. Fleeson (Manchester), J. A. 
Jenkins (Liverpool), Edith E. Hall (Eastbourne), 
Margery G. Turner (W'indsor), WTnifred M. Davies 
(Brynmawr), Dora G. Hall (Folkestone), A. E. Gowfrs 
(Haverhill), Leslie Harrison (Barnes), Sybil Sardeman 
(London, S.W.), D. W^ Beckley (Harpenden). 

V. — ^The Prize of One Year’s subscription to The 
Bookman is awarded to M. H. Jones, 96, Willows 
Road, Cannon Hjll, Birmingham. 
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GENERAL BOOTH *S BIOGRAPHY.* 

By James Moffatt, D.D., D.Litt. 


E nglish Christianity during the Victorian era 
threw up two vivid religious movements, Trac- 
tarianism and the Salvation Army. Our wise century 
has been tempted to underrate the Victorians, as the 
nineteenth century occasionally underrated the eigh- 
teenth ; but the Oxford Movement and the Salvation 
Army upset any neat theories about Victorian religion 
being a merely conventional attitude. Mr. Begbie has 
not attempted to write a history of the Army. Yet the 
Army was so conspicuously the work of a personality 
that these volumes throw light upon the organisation 
as well as upon its leader. Even the career of Mr. Booth, 
before he founded his Army, is an important clue to 
the meaning of his later work and of the form into which 
his masterful genius cast it. 

He was the son of a lace-manufacturer in Nottingham. 
“ My father,'* he once said, " was a Grab-and-Get. 
He had been born in poverty. He determined to grow 
rich ; and he did. He grew very rich, because he 
lived without God and simply worked for money ; 
and when he lost it all, his heart broke with it, and 
he died miserably." Young Booth's childhood fell in 
the last stage of his unfortunate father’s career. Appar- 
ently he was a wild, high-spirited boy, but his home- 
life was unhappy, and it irritated him to become a 
pawnbroker's assistant. The family downfall hurt his 
pride ; the sordid side of his occupation embittered 
him ; he was lonely and hardworked, trying to support 
his mother and sisters. The Chartist movement appealed 
to his discontented soul. But he was to pass beyond 
social propaganda, and his genuine 
sympathy with the poor soon flowed 
into a definitely religious channel. 

His first religious impressions 
were due to some Wesleyans. 

They drew him away from his 
conventional attendance at the 
Church of England. His conversion 
led to an eager participation in 
open-air preaching of the revival- 
ist type in the slums of Notting- 
ham. And this proved too 
unconventional for the respectable 
Methodists. Even when he moved 
to London, to carry on his business, 
c o m 1) i n i n g it with open-air 
preeching, and even when he was 
persuaded to study for the ministry 
of the Methodist New Connexion, 
he could not settle inside 
Methodism. His fiery r e v’ i v a 1 
methods were too violent. The 
Primitive Methodists accepted his 
resignation in 1862. It is need- 
less to recall the unfortunate 
series of misunderstandings. The 
/ 

* ** William Booth, Founder of the 
Salvation Army.” By Harold Beglie. 

2 vols. 42s. net. (Macmillan.) » 


Salvation Army was not started till 1878, but this was 
the outcome of a series of independent revivalist cam- 
paigns conducted in London and the provinces, whose 
watchwords were " Holiness " and " Conversion." Mr. 
Begbie points out that during this interval " William 
Booth was strongly inclining towards Holiness, was 
thinking rather about the making of saints than the 
conversion of sinners." The emphasis on holiness never 
left him, but the intense desire to waken torpid England 
to a sense of sin swept him into the organisation V)f a 
" Salvation Army,” alive with religious passion and 
cheerfulness, indifferent to decorum and reserve, bent 
upon storming the citadels of vice and squalor in 
England, and bound together by an equivalent for the 
mediaeval monastic vows of poverty, chastity and 
obedience. 

The success of the Army was accompanied by fierce 
criticism of its methods, from the religious as well as 
from the secular public. The General himself had to 
meet attacks upon his honesty, as weU as upon the 
wisdom of his efforts. These were sometimes damagings 
although the General himself could not be charged with 
self-seeking. He had the true note of a great reformer, 
an absence of any love for money. But the criticisms 
of men like Huxley and Tyndall had their effect. 

In 1888 the social phase began. The Army had been 
in the forefront of the battle for social purity and tem- 
perance ; but now Booth published " In Darkest 
England," and started a campaign for social reform. 
Not that he ever abandoned the role of evangelist. 

The revivalist aims and methods 
of the Army continued as before. 
Only, its scope was broadened. 
The scheme did not produce as 
much fruit as the General hoped, 
however ; it was more valuable as 
an impetus to quicken the con- 
science than as a guide to social 
reform. 

All this vast organisation, with 
its ramified interests, was under 
his personal supervision till he 
died in 1912. The biography 
leaves an impression of extra- 
ordinary personal force in the 
General, a combination of narrow 
theology and broad human in- 
terests, a power of managing 
people, a capacity for not only 
rousing but directing enthusiasm, 
and a faculty of decision. " He 
had upon his hands," says his 
biographer, " a work of gigantic 
magnitude, and after a long and 
grievous experience of committees, 
he determined in middle-age — 
encouraged by the most able and 
devoted of his followers — to make 
himself an autocrat." However 


m 




The Kev. William and 
Catherine Booth (1660). 

From ** Life of WUllam Booth " (Macmlllu). 
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necessary this was 
for the success of 
his work, it had its 
defects and draw- 
backs, which 
appeared both in 
the Army and in 
the General himself. 

But there docs not 
seem to j^be any 
evidence to show 
that his^ autocracy 
led him to favour 
his own family, or 
to violate the rules 
and regulations 
which he had laid 
down for the Army 
as a whole. 

But the autocrat 
was human. The 
love-letters which 
he and his wife 
wrote are a human 
document of singu- 
lar interest. Mrs. 

Booth's services to 
the Salvation Army 
have been recog- 
nised, ever since 
her biography was 
written, but this 
life of her husband 
suggests that in 
almost everything 
except the name 
she was the real 
founder of the 
Salvation Army. 

Women have rarely initiated great religious movemiMits 
and only a humorist would bracket Mrs. Eddy and Mrs. 
Booth. But Catherine Mumford's influence counted for 
more with William Booth than most outsiders suspected. 
She was never strong in physique, but her mind was 
keener than her husband’s, and her judgment was 
excellent. Her belief in him and his devotion to her are 
shining traits of their story. Each influenced the other, 
and their heroic struggles to bring up their family on 
a scanty income and to carry on at the saine time an 
exhausting revival mission are more fascinating even 
than the domestic story of Luther and his Kate. 

The General was not a book-man, not even as Wesley 
was. Literature appears to have been for him a recrea- 
tion ja^her than a source of inspiration. But it is 
surpnSng that he had no liking for Dickens, with his 
interest in the poor. He found Dickens “ intolerable," 
Mr. Begbie remarks. But " he had well-nigh unbounded 
admiration for ‘ Les Miscrables ' and ' Jane Eyre.’ . . . 
And in early youth he found a new world opening before 
his vision in the romances of Sir Walter Scott, to which 
he returned in middle life. ... He was never tired 
of reading Froude's * Caesar.' " 

Apart from the sustained interest of the man’s career, 
these volumes give many instances of his intercourse 


with men, whdm he 
read more eagerly 
than books. He 
once told Mr. 
Winston Churchill 
that he was con- 
victed, not con- 
verted ; and, when 
the politician 
" added something 
about my seeing 
what was in 
him ... I replied, 

‘ What I am most 
concerned about 
is no^t what is 
in you at the 
present, but (what) 

I can see of the 
possibilities of the 
future.' " He was 
impressed by King 
Edward. '' I had 
come to expect 
a selfish, sensuous 
personage. . . . 
And all at once the 
embodiment of a 
simple, genial 
English gentleman 
was sprung upon 
me. No attempt to 
pose as an intellect- 
ual philanthropist, 
much less religious; 
indeed, no attempt 
to pose at all : any- 
thing more natural 
could not be 
imagined." When King Edward asked him in the course 
of the interview, “ Tell me, General, how do you get on 
now with the Churches ? What is their attitude to you ? " 
he made the King laugh by answering, “ Sir, they imitate 
me." But the essence of his Salvation Army methods 
is contained in these sentences from his speech when he 
received the Freedom of London in 1905. He was 
speaking of a besieged town's experiences during the 
Boer War. " Money, food, and other things were got 
together, but difficulty was experienced in .distributing 
them satisfactorily. At last the Episcopalian clergyman 
got up and said, * All who belong to my communion, 
follow me.' The Methodist, Baptist, and Congregation- 
alist said, ‘ All who come to my chapel follow me.' 
And I have no doubt the minister of the Society of 
Friends, if there was one, said the same. Then the 
Salvation Army Captain's turn came. He said, ' All 
you chaps who belong to nobody, follow me.' " 

Mr. Begbie's volumes are long and large. There is 
some repetition in them, and the difficult art of using 
letters has not been mastered. On the other hand, the 
evident sympathy is tempered with candour. There is 
occasionally a tendency to ix)int the moral, but for the 
most part the General is left to tell his own story ; his 
journals are freely drawn upon, and the contemporary 
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background is not over-elaborated, except in the 
opening chapter. The biography reveals one of the 
most arresting and independent religious personalities 


of last century. It is diffuse, but the arrangement 
is clear, and the successive phases are distinctly 
marked. 


CHARLES GARVICE. 

By Anthony C. Dhane. 


A ll who knew him well must have been discontent, 
I think, with the “ obituary notices " of the 
newspapers. These appraisements varied in length, yet 
their common verdict may be compressed into two 
sentences — he wrote vast quantities of inconsiderable 
fiction which strangely charmed the multitude ; in 
private life he was pleasant and companionable. Though 
they be true, other sentences must be added if we are 
to do justice to the memory of Charles Garvice. 

His success was colossal, and often stirred the scorn 
of those who account fiction an art. But Garvice did 
not attempt to practise it merely as an art. He knew 
precisely what he could do ; he did it year after year 
with unfaltering precision. His sound business instinct 
adjudged it folly to desert methods of proven success, 
to attempt fiction of a kind which certainly his public 
was unprepared to read. His unquestionable claim was 
to be in the forefront of the best sellers. If he con- 
tributed little to art, he added much to human 
pleasure, and took an honest pride in the fact. For 
a fact it is, beyond denial. His novels held an 
incommunicable secret. Into millions of drab lives 
they brought romance, and colour, and innocent 
delight. This boon Garvice wrought : it is not 
small. 

And no man \vas better liked by his fellow-authors. 
Many scoffed at his work ; some (with a private glance, 
perhaps, at the contrasting slenderness of their own 
takings) found in his success their favourite proof of 
the public's imbecility. Even they, however, were 
driven to esteem the man. Did they try to be offensive. 


he refused to take offence. He was a pattern of genial 
good temper. In proportion as he differed from 
the average man of letters, he was exempt from 
the weaknesses of the literary temperament. Because 
he was a successful business man, he was notably 
qualified to help men of letters. And because he had 
the kindest of hearts, the most generous of natures, 
he used that power without stint. 

He loved to say encouraging words, and to cheer those 
who were dowmeast by private grief or professional 
failure. But his help went far beyond words. It was 
amazingly thorough. Though his time, quite literally, 
was money, he would take up some detail of manage- 
ment at the Authors' Club as though notliing else in 
the world concerned him. Until his death he served 
on the committee of the Society of Authors, and, speaking 
as its present Chairman, I can scarce exaggerate his 
interest in its work or the value of his counsel. But, 
beyond all else, his eagerness was to assist writers who 
had fallen on evil days. Chancing to have been much 
in his confidence over such matters, I can betray little 
of what he did. Yet I will outline one instance, not 
the least poignant. A person (let the sex be hidden by 
that word), who not long before had done Garvice a 
grave and public wrong, met with misfortune. From 
Garvice came to me a letter offering most substantial 
help ; my part was to secure the acceptance of the 
gift and to keej) its source unsuspected. . . . There 
are of us who, when our own time of passing comes, 
would rather have such deeds as this to our credit than 
be the applauded masters of literary art. 


PRAISE. 

Let me but praise Thee as a wild bird may. 

Who breaks the hush of mystic dawn ; alone 
He warbles, while with dew-anointed feet 
Through the cool meadows, down the dusty street. 
Comes Thy white priest, the Day. 

As in the growing light Thy warbler soars — 

Nor doubts Thy love, but only lives to praise — 
Enraptured stiU he sings, is ever led 
By the first sunbeam's slender, shining thread. 
Higher and higher unto Heaven's doors ! 

As the wild bird, exuberant as he, 

In the pure morning, would I worship Thee. 


Muriel Esse. 
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INTERPRETATIONS OF FRENCH 
LITERATURE.^ 

Here are two new books to bear witness to the extra- 
ordinary interest in French literature which is at present 
being shown on this side of the C hannel. One of them 
is meant primarily for readers ignorant of thf^ French 
language ; the otlier may also be read with profit and 
pleasure by such, but will have more for tliosc who can 
turn from it to the novels and poems of which it 
treats. 

Mr. Wilfrid Thorley lias undertaken a very ambitious 
and ^lifficult task — no less than to give, by means of verse 
translations, a view of the whole range of French lyric 
poetry from the early anonymous folk-song down to the 
latest product of symbolism. (He does not go beyond 
the symbolists : there are no versions in his book from 
Claudel or Jammes or Jules Romains.) On the whole, he 
has succeeded wonderfully well in his adventure. Not 
only are his translations made with the plea.sant appearance 
of ease of tlie practised versifier, but to run tlirough his 
book does give one very approximately the same sensation 
as one gets from a similar j)erusal of the Oxford Book of 
French Poetry,'’ or Professor Saintsbury’s smaller but 
almost ])erfectly chosen “ I'rench 1 A ides." Mr Thorley 's 
own selection is admirable. Naturally, iii a .selection of 
three hundred poems from a whole literature, there arc 
names and individual favourite piece."' that one mi.sses 
Among tlic eighteenth century cpigrammatist>, for instance, 
while specimens of the work of J B. Rousseau, Voltaire 
and J’arny are included, there is nothing of tlresset'.s or 
Piron’s. In the most modern sei tion there is nothing by 
Jules Taforgue or the Comtesse de Noailles. But perhaps 
the most remarkable absentee of all is X'crhaereii ; and 
this is not to be explained by the fact that lie was not a 
Frenchman but a Belgian, for Kodcnbacli, Maeterlinck, 
Van LcrbcrgJie and Le Roy arc all here. 

Mr. Thorley aims, as docs any translator worth his salt, 
at giving a spiritual ecpu valent rather than a literal render- 
ing ol his originals. I'or the earlier poems he u.ses a (on- 
temporaiy idiom, remaking a folk-song in the fashion of 
the " Twa Corbies " and turning Rons.ird and Du Behay 
into Elizabethans. Perhaps il was unnecessary to atiecl 
an antique spelling ; we 


“ For you 1 violets cull, 

And flowers beautiful, 

These roses and these lilies, — 

These ro.ses all soe reil 
And newly opeiird. 

These pinks and daffodillies. 

“ Nowe with your gentle breath 
Breathe on the plain e heneatli, 

.\nd lightly fan this meadowe. 

W'lA'le I doe sweat and straine. 

At threshynge of my graine, 

.And noon is without shadowe " 

Mme. Duclaux has three qualifications for writing a 
book on contemporary b'rench literature. She knows that 
literature in and out , she knows many of the men and 
women who have made it ; and she has an intimate know- 
ledge of the land which gives it its body, its background 
and its atmosphere. Perhaps tlic second of these qiiali- 
tications is not altogether an advantage from the point 
of view of pure criticism, but it lends a humanity to her 
pages which to most readers will be worth far more than 
the finest flower of detached scholarship. And Mme. 
Duclaux, for all her learning in more tlian one literature, 
is humanist rather than scientist. Flence her sympathy — 
though a mind long nourished on I'enelon and Renan 
cannot but confess to a certain revolt against the more 
anarchic manifestations of the modern spirit — hence her 
sympathy with the most salient characteristics of that 
spirit, its revolt against intellectualism, as expressed alike 
by the Catholicism of Claudel and b\' the intuitionisni of 
Bergson. She docs not, liowcver, seem quite to realise — 
at any rate she does not emjihasise tlic point — that this 
revolt is itself fundamentally intellectual. The Catholicism 
of Barres (as of Cheste^rton) is part of liis politics ; and 
even with Claudel, though his preoccupations arc more 
exclusively religious, one cannot help feeling that his 
religion is consequent on his general view of life, instead 
of his view of life being derived from his religion. Jammes 
is a more doubtful case, though his too consciously preserved 
simplicity is suspicious, and I*cguy and Psichari may have 
been genuine mystics ; but the arrogance of Psichari's 
imperialism, which is really ds crude as Kijiling’s and less 
genial, is not essentially ameliorated by the crusader’s 
cloak. As for the non-sectanan intuitionists, with the 


nearly always read Herrick 
or Campion in moclernisc*d 
versions, and arc sensible 
of little loss in doing so ; 
but on the whole Mr. 
Thorley is perhaps at his 
best with the delicious 
songs and sonnets of the 
Pleiade. His version of 
Du Bellay’s exquisite 
“ D’un Vanneur de Bled 
aux Vents ” shows him 
at his happiest : 

To you light troupe that 
ryde 

On moflynge wings and 
gij^ 

Above the world and 
slake it. 

And with your murmur soft 

Move the green shade and 
oft 

With gentle tremors 
shake it — 

• " Fleurs - de - Lys." By 
Wilfrid Thorley. 6s. net. 
(Heinemann.) — “ Twentieth 
Century French Writers." 
By Madame Duclaux. 7s. 6d . 
net. (Collins.) 



Photo by Dornac. Maufice Barres, 

From" Twentieth Century French Writers " (Collins). 
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tumbling of Remain Rolland from his pedestal it may well 
be that the reaction is already at hand. At any rate one 
may take it for certain that M. Benda’s corrosive acid will 
ere long be seconded by less gradual methods of attack. 
For the intelligence of France will not consent to stultify 
itself indefinitely. 

But such speculations lead one far from the spirit of 
Mme. Duclaux’s charming essays, than which it is to be 
doubted whether there is any more attractive commentary, 
either in English or in French, on their fascinating and 
provocative theme ; and in which the hieratic Claudel is 
balanced by Mme. Colette, and the rapt Peguy by the 
friendly talent of Rene Boylesve. 

Francis Bickley. 


BOOKS AND THEIR WRITERS* 

There are so many bright young men talking about 
books just now, and so many clever books to talk about, 
that we wonder why one of them, rather than others, has 
put his thoughts into a volume, how he has chosen which 
authors to appreciate, and that a publisher should have 
the courage to print it ; but Mr. Grant Richards is nothing 
if not courageous. 

Nearly all modern, or at any rate all contemporary, 
criticism is simply ardent appreciation. It is the fashion 
to-day to affirm that all we need examine in literature 
is what the author means, how successfully he has expressed 
himself. Nothing else matters. The ideal of writing is 
to have sometliing to say. 

Mr. Mais, at any rate, is quite content to act as inter- 
preter. He is immensely interested, and rather curious, 
about other people’s ideas, their points of view, their 
enthusiasms and their dislikes. Though mainly concerned 
with his own friends, the young men and women of the 
new England, he makes occasional discursions into old 
times and foreign lands, giving us an impression or two 
from China and ‘Japan, chatting pleasantly about the 
Victorians, and discovering Jane Austen ! 

In many ways the extreme naivete of his startled deter- 
mination to revise his “ method of reading ” “ Pride and 
Prejudice ” may lay more claim to suggestive originality 
than anything else in the book. He “ had read too fast ” ; 
so he decided “ to find out exactly where her power lay,” 
and, further, to tell every one else all about it. He does 
not, it is true, say anything particularly new on the subject ; 
but he does feel, and express, the charm of her genius 
with a sincerity and insight that is refreshing. We wel- 
come first-hand impressions about Jane Austen ; — the 
keen enjoyment of one nurtured on Wells, Shaw and 
G. K. Chesterton who can so thoroughly adjust his mind 
to a new angle, and so frankly enjoy an old-world classic. 

For the rest, Mr. Mais has given us a number of ” elegant 
extracts ” from many novelists and poets of our own day, 
with excursions into the last generation, which reveal 
much catholicity of taste and quite serious- sincerity. 
That is to say, he does select, or differentiate, between 
what, in his judgment, is good and what is bad ; which 
means (for him as for most young writers) what he enjoys 
or agrees with, and what does not appeal to him. 

Ihe enthusiasm for Dora Sigerson will find an echo in 
many readers ; he has done well to invite our attention 
to Lafeadio Hearn's illuminating reflections on English 
literature — as it appeals to a cultured Japanese ; while 
the contemporary novelists and poets he finds ” elect ” 
are, in fact, all worthy of study. His own comments are 
interesting and reveal certain, unexpected discrimination : 
and he is evidently well read, as intimately at home with 
Georgian poetry as with Georgian fiction ; not at sea 
among the Victorians. Some, perhaps, will be particularly 
attracted by the new light thrown on Florence Nightingale 
and General Gordon which he has culled, and vigorously 
reproduced, from Mr. Lytton Strachey, while accepting 

• “ Books and their Writers." By S. P. B. Mais. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Grant Richards.) 


with no less cordiality his indignation over Gerald Cum- 
berland’s ” Set t)own in Malice ” : ” It certainly satisfies 
a craving that we all feel to know something about our 
more famous contemporaries, but I cannot, for the life 
of me, think why he should search for something nasty to 
say about most of them.” 

This is not criticism but, like the other essays, it has a 
certain charm of cultured sincerity. Mr. Mais, indeed, is 
always easy to read ; he has a good stock of ideas, 
and gaily refreshes one's memory about writers and 
books one has enjoyed, which are, most of them, worth 
reperusal. 

” Books and their Writers,” in fact, is a helpful, light- 
hearted guide to modern literature, at least to certain 
fruitful fields thereof. It will serve, admirably, to keep 
one in touch with much that the most thoughtful and 
gifted of the young school (both men and women) are 
really feeling and thinking about ; how they have cKbseii 
to express their thought. 

R. Brimley Johnson. 


AN AMERICAN POET.* 

It would be easy to name a score or more of living 
American novelists whose books are as popular on this 
side of the Atlantic as they are on their own. But in 
spite of the facts that poetry has of late come into high 
favour among us and that America is as rich in new writers 
of verse as we are ourselves, the number of present-day 
American poets who have any vogue in this country could 
almost be counted on the fingers of one hand. W^e know 
something of Robert Frost, perhaps because he was living 
here and temporarily one of us when Mr. Elkin Mathews 
published his first book ; the satirical ‘ ‘ Spoon River 
Anthology ” of Edgar Lee Masters took us by storm ; 
some of us admire Amy Lowell ; most of us know one 
of Edwin Markham's poems — ” The Man With the Hoe ” ; 
the war brought us acquainted with Alan Sceger and 
Joyce Kilmer ; and we are aware of the brilliant eccen- 
tricities of \'achcl Lindsay ; but I doubt whether any 
living American poets have other than an occasional public 
in England except Henry Van Dyke and Cale Young 
Rice. 

You have only to read Professor Phelps's admirable and 
very interesting survey of ” The Advance of English 
Poetry in the Twentieth Century '* to learn how many 
more American poets there are who, in America, count 
as the peers of the few 1 have mentioned, yet half of them 
are unknown over here even by name. One refreshing 
characteristic of Dr. Phelps is that he is a critic who speaks 
his mind, and does not stop to consider whether or not 
be is " in the movement,” whatever it may be. He says 
some good and right things about Hardy, but they are 
not all praise ; he can appreciate Kipling and Watson, 
Noyes and Masefield ; he passes in review all the more 
significant of our latter-day poets, with some who are 
rather insignificant, and his pages are everywhere alive 
with his own keen interest in his subject. 

The American section of his book particularly attracts 
me, for here again he writes with such catholic tziste and 
discrimination of the American poets I know that I am 
ready to accept his judgments on those I don’t know. 

1 have read Cale Young Rice's successive volumes as they 
appeared in this country, and have been re-reading his 
work in the two handsome volumes into which all the 
poetry he published before 1917 has been collected. With 
variations of phrase Mr. Rice has been described by critics 
here and over the water as ” the most distinguished master 
of lyric utterance in the New World,” and you find Professor 
Phelps ranking him higher as a lyrist than as a dramatist, 
and saying : 

♦ "Collected Plays and Poems.” By Cale Young Rice. 

2 vols. 7s.' 6d. net each. (Hodder & ^ Stoughton.) — " The 
Advance of English Poetry in the Twentieth Century."' By 
William Lyon Phelps. 6s. 6d. net. (Allen & Unwin.) 
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** His songs are spontaneous, 
not manufactured. He is a 
natural singer with such 
facility that it is rather sur- 
prising that the average of 
his work is so good. A man 
who writes so much ought, 
one would think, to be more 
often than not, commonplace ; 
but the fact is that most of his 
poems could not be turned 
into prose without losing their 
Ufe." 

He bears testimony to his 
wide range and variety in 
subject, and considers that, 
when all is said, his poems 
have “ limitations rather 
than faults.” 

Well, the poet' without 
limitations has yet to be 
born, and I find myself, on 
the whole, agreeing with 
Professor Phelps, though I 
think he does less than 
justice to Mr. Rice’s dra- 
matic genius. Certainly his 
finest work is in his lyrics, 
and the sheer, spontaneous 
lyrical note sounds in such 
things as ” Waves ” : 

** The evening sails come home 

With iwiliglit in their 
wings. . . " 

in ” Highland Joy,” that 
rises to its rapturous close : 



Mr. Cale Young Rice. 


judgment of those critics 
who have named him the 
first and most distinctive 
of modern American l3n:ists 
and ” one of the world’s 
true poets.” 

F. Heath. 


TWO 

VICTORIANS.^ 

It is nearly sixty years 
since the first story of 
Anne Isabella Thackeray, 
” rhe Story of Elizabeth,” 
appeared in the Cornhill 
yiagazine, then edited by 
her father. A pretty story 
has been related about this 
little tale. Thackeray was 
reading the proofs when 
Dean Hole was shown in, 
and the great man passed 
them to his visitor, saying 
that this was his girl’s first 
story and that already she 
wrote better than he did. 
Although the Dean tacitly 
declined to accept the 
j udgment of the proud 
father, he was none the 
less able to speak apprecia- 
tively of the work of the 
young writer. After that. 


“O \\inds, () watiT.s, O inountain.s. 

(; earth with your singing .sod, 

I'm glad of the w<‘athcT 
That brings together 
My he<irt and the heart of (hul ’ ” 

in scores of songs that liave the art of seeming artless a.nd 
are filled with the happiness and jiathos, the sweetness 
and sadness of common life, and in none with more charm 
and grace of fancy than in those addressed to “A H R. 
But such poems as “Telepathy,” “Civil War,” “ IJic 
Wife of Judas Iscariot,” are at once essentially lyrical 
and as vividly, often as bizarrely dramatic as any of liis 
plays. And as a playwright he is in the great Elizabethan 
tradition. He has the real gift of story-telling, and, 
without his extravagances and incoherences of plot, has 
something of Webster's grim imaginative power and his 
leaning towards strange tragedy and dark poignancy of 
phrase. Of the nine plays in these volumes I would rank 
highest ” Charles di Tocca ” and ” Porzia.” If any poetic 
drama is being written in America that surpasses these 
and the rest of his dramatic work, 1 have not seen it, 
nor does Professor Phelps bring it to our notice. 

But as Mr. Rice’s lyrics have a dramatic so his dramas 
have a lyrical quality, and you come back to repeat that 
before everything else he is a singer, a born maker of 
songs. His songs are of many countries and are by turns 
descriptive, reflective, dramatic, but their prevailing 
elements are an intense feeling for humanity, a sense of 
beauty and that touch of emotion without which all 
poetical technique is a vain thing, and though he lays 
bare at times the darker secrets of the human heart, its 
weaknesses, its blind passions, 1 think, in the main, he 
realises the aspiration embodied in the last lines of ” The 


Lady Ritchie wrote many novels and short stories, which 
secured desiu vedly a wide public. They are dainty, full 
of charming touches and most delicately written, but it 
must be confessed that it is doubtful whether any of 
them will survrivc. Certainly they cannot bear comparison 
with, for instance, Mrs. Gaskcll’s ” Cranford ” or ” Cousin 
Plivllis ” nor with the Carlingford scries of Mrs. Oliphant. 

Laily Ritchie, in spite of the fact that she was not a 
novelist of high rank, had nevertheless a very pretty 
talent. SJie was at her best when she was writing vignettes 
of people and things she knew. Such volumes as ” Un- 
written Memoirs,” “ Reminiscences of Tennyson, Browning 
and Ruskin,” “ The Blackstick Papers ” and ” Under the 
Porch,” together with the present collection of miscellanies, 
have a great attraction. When the author was not bound 
to any line of action by a plot, and could allow her agile 
mind to follow its bent, then she wrote very delightfully 
indeed, in a simple and singularly charming style — indeed, 
that style was one of her greatest assets. There is an 
ease about it that suggests the master. No one in her 
day could more convincingly portray a friend, nor better 
relate an anecdote, nor better conjure up an atmosphere. 
Wc are indebted to Miss Emily Ritchie for collecting these 
miscellaneous papers of her sister-in-law. Lady Ritchie. 
It is a quaint and delightful volume. There is a pleasant 
story, “ Binnie,” redolent of the Victorian era; there are 
letters from Thackeray written to Frank Stone in 1835 
and 1837 from Paris, and letters written by ” J. G. R.” 
to Lady Ritchie so late as the recent Armistice ; and 
throughout the book are references to Tennyson, Leighton, 
Mrs. Kemble, Mrs. Sartoris, and the rest of a brilliant 
set, of which Lady Ritchie was the last to depart at a ripe 
old age, lamented by a wide circle. To the end she retained 


Soul’s Return ” : 


her simplicity of mind and her dignity and that air of 


” I ask no more 
Than to restore 

To simple things the wonder they hiive lost.” 


distinction which were among her charms. In her writings 
she was always the high-bred lady that she was in life : 
nowhere in her essays is there a note of petulance or 
superiority. Once there was a controversy about a certain 


Mr. Rice has published three volumes since this collection 
of his work was made: “ Wraiths and Realities,” ” Trails 
Sunward ” and “ Earth and New Earth;” and, if con- 
firmation were needed, these serve to confirm the 


* “ From Friend to Friend." By Lady Ritchie. Edited 
by her Sister-in-law, Mrs. Emily Ritchie. With a Portrait. 
6s. net. (John Murray.) — " Victorian Recollections." By J. A. 
Bridges. 7s. 6d. net. (Bell.) 
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chapter of “ The Virginians.” A story was given currency 
long after Thackeray's death that some American friend 
had written for him this descriptive chapter. The story 
was printed in several quarters and at last came to Lady 
Ritchie's ears. Her reply was gentle but crushing. She 
was sure her father wrote it because he would not have 
signed anything he did not write — and because no one 
else could have written it. Her father’s reputation could 
scarcely be enhanced, but her filial devotion cherished it 
tenderly, almost zealously. She wrote of him lovingly 
in many a paper. From time to time she issued little 
sketches and drawings found among his papers. Best 
of all she issued an edition of his works and wrote 
the daintiest, most delicious biographical introductions 
conceivable. 

Mr. Bridges' ” Victorian Recollections '' is a rambling, 
discursive, but very readable and entertaining volume 
of memories. The author not unnaturally holds a brief 
for the Victorian era, an attitude that befits one who was 
born four years before Queen Victoria. " It has become 
the fashion for writers in the Press and elsew’here to allude 
to what they term the Victorian era in terms of acute 
disparagement, as if all the happenings of that prolonged 
reign were utterly futile and absurd. I think that these 
critics might have been charitable enough to remember our 
disadvantages,” Mr. Bridges pleads. As a matter of fact, 
only a certain class of critic sneers at the Victorian era ; 
no literary writer certainly has a harsh word for an epoch 
which started with Thackeray and Dickens and ended 
with Swinburne and Meredith. We have here sketches 
of bishops and schoolmasters and country editors, and 
something about the Navy and the Army, in which last the 
author served during the Crimean War. An interesting 
account is given of recruiting in those days, and a chapter 
is given to Victorian electioneering. We have something 
of a private school and something about Eton in the forties, 
and more about farming and those plagues of the farmer, 
rats and rabbits. Wc gather that Mr. Bridges is not a 
strong advocate of the equality of man and woman, but 
on this, as on all other subjects upon which he touches, he 
writes with moderation. 

Lewis Melville. 


TORMENT.* 

'Fins is a remarkable book. Without the least attempt 
at sensationalism, or straining after effect, and in spite 
of a little clumsiness of phraseology, Ex-Lancc-Corporal 
Jacomb, of the 23rd Royal Fusiliers, here gives us a piece 
of autobiography which, if it were not so disturbing, would 
positively enthral. The commonest details of his daily 
round of army drudgery he crams in, page after page, 
and yet we never tire of them or feel that they are over- 
burdening the nairative. Probably the obvious sincerity 
of the author, and his scrupulous attempt to be honest and 
fair, largely explain the grip he keeps on our attention. 
But the cumulative effect of these liumdrum or poignant 
trifles and tragedies is positively appalling, for such a 
condemnation, such an indictment against our army 
system, and that by one of its humblest units, we never 
expected to read. Here we have an imaginative, ardently 
pabiotic and well educated man, who throws up all 
his business prospects and comes to England from the 
othei end of the world to help fight for his country and, 
wherever he turns, he finds outworn and obsolete sys- 
tems, hopeless red-tape methods and ridiculous prejudices 
blocking the path of the would-be worker and fighter. 
In the course of his narrative the author gives his experiences 
in a War Office Department, and a vivid description of 
English hospitals, a Command Depot, and a Reserve 
Battalion, but the bulk of the book, and the most important, 
is devoted to life on active service in France. And what 
a life ! The inevitable danger and discomfort were intensi- 
fied and made almost unbearable by the cruelties, the 
idiocies ahd the utter lack of sympathetic imagination 

♦ ••Torment.*’ By C. E. Jacomb. 6s. net. (Melrose.) 


inherent in the army system. ” Neither results nor use- 
fulness is looked for, intelligence is not encouraged. The 
only virtues recognised are agility in forming fours, clean 
buttons, and a smart regimental salute.” As an example 
we are given descriptions of certain fatigues. ” If the 
work in hand required a broom, we were given a pitchfork ; 
if a pitchfork had been the most suitable tool, we were 
given a navvy's shovel.” And this is but the flimsiest 
part of the author's case. Perhaps the worst part of all 
is his remarks on the relations existing between the officers 
and the men ; but here again the system is to blame and 
not the officers. If we had a strong national sense of 
justice, the publication of this “ Study in Patriotism 
could not be ignored ; it would result either in the imprison- 
ment of the author for slander, or the reform of the entire 
army system of this country. R. K. 


THE CLINTON TRADITION.* 

The process of desaturation, as Henry James called it, 
answers well in more than one line of fiction. Mr. Marshall 
has pursued it so well in his stories of English manorial 
life that it seems the most natural process in the w'orld. 
You steep yourself full of fine old trees and tradition, the 
affection of contented tenants, the charms and talents 
of a prolific family, and the wealth required to pass the 
secret and the succession on, and then unload it easily 
into a dozen novels as fresh and exhilarating as a fine 
spring morning. Sometimes the reader's ungrateful heart 
longs, not in vain, for a break in the unruffled continuity 
of sheltered leisure and well-fed serenity. Cicely, an 
otherwise irreproachable young person, tries an elopement 
to vary the monotony of life at Kcncote ; on another 
occasion, her eldest brother fixes his affections on a widow 
with a footlit past. But these little escajiacles are just 
a hurdle or a hazard set into the game to make it more 
zesty and attractive. Otherwise there would be less 
occasion for parental autocracy in the Squire and filial 
ingenuity in his heir, or maternal benignity in the way 
of mediation, to illustrate what a really superior race the 
Clintons are, of Kencote in South Meadshire, and goodness 
knows how many generations back. Even the nursery 
twins at Kencote have a blither ” cheek ” than twins of 
common clay ; and even the old maids of the family 
maintain a sublime complacency denied to spinsters other- 
where. For instance, as Aunt Laura puts it about the 
Squire : 

■* There is nobody quicker at seeing a thing tlian your dear 
father. Cicely. He spoke very kindly about it. He said we 
must all die some time or other, which is perfectly true, but 
that if your Aunt Ellen did not live to be a hundred he sliould 
never forgive her. He is like your dear Aunt Caroline in that ; 
he is always one to look on the bright side of things.” 

When Mr. Marshall makes an attempt at ” period,” 
as in ” The Clintons and Others,” and takes us back to 
the Regency time, for the sake of running atilt at Beau 
Clinton, the buck and profligate, the result is less con- 
vincing. The worthy merchant brother who up and 
denounces him does his upbraiding well and deserves his 
win, but we know too much about the Prince Regent and 
his ways on nights of dice and drink to believe him capable 
of playing a just and enlightened arbiter, especially between 
one of his own bosom cronies and a plain-spoken business 
man. The other stories in the book reveal Mr. Marshall's 
agreeable vein of healthy and effortless worldliness relieved 
by sport and good living and the rest of it ; and the last 
tale of all brings the annals of the Clinton household down 
to the end of the war. Mr. Marshall knows the life and 
the type of character he depicts with extraordinary intimacy 
— he has evolved the Clinton type through several books 
with the subtlest art and the most complete understanding 
of its essentially English quality. It is in every way 
worthy of an agreeable and enlightened chronicler ; it 

* ** The Squire's Daughter ” and ” The Eldest Son.” By 
Archibald Marshall. 2S. 6d. net each. (Hodder & Stoughton.) — 
” The Clintons and Others.” By Archibald Marshall. 7s. net. 
(Collins.) 
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Mr. Archibald Marshall, 

.1 unitorin edition ot whos#^ novels Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton 
are publishing. 


fling.'^ into sliarp relief ewTv other form of character ; and 
it never lack'* for luinioiir and vivacity so long as the 
Squire is in health and hi.s \*oiingstcrs are around. Dick 
and Humphrey and ^\'altcr, Cicely and the youngsters, 
are all thorougiily lovable young people, rcllecting in various 
facets the hearty, callable, eupeptic parent who sires them, 
and the blonde old goddess who graces his hcarthside It 
is true that in this region of custom and use and wont, the 
womenfolk have an almost Turkish effacement for the sake 
of the dominant sex. I-ike the everlasting ob.sessioii with 
property and primogeniture, it is part of the tradition 
of centuries, and nobody could make it more entertaining 
or more English thain Mr. ^Marshall does. His pen is 
ease and lightness itself, and one could wish that more 
ambitious novelists would imitate his style. He tvell 
deserves the reissue of nearly a dozen of his novels in the 
present half-crown scries, and one envies new readers their 
experience of making his acquaintance so happily. 

T, P. Collins. 


THE FATHER OF REFORM.^ 

In writing of a Grey of Northumberland, Mr. Trevelyan’s 
foot is on his native heath ; and in writing of a great 
Whig statesman his hand is guided by all his ancestry. 
What an excellent story it is he tells, and of how excellent 
a man ! Times have changed in the political as in every 
other world, and we must loyally accept change as the 
result of cosmic law. This is the age of democrcay. What 
we have to do is not to deplore a vanished aristocracy, but 
to learn how to make democracy comely. The great 
Whigs offer us a pattern of this desired comeliness in 

* " Lord Grey of the Reform Bill.” By George Macaulay 
Trevelyan. 21s. net. (Longmans.) 


public career and private life. They were, as Mr. Trevelyan 
tells us : 

“ A very small and very select society. They were men of 
fashion when to lx* fashionable was neither easy nor vulgar. 
They were men of culture, with a knowledge of Greek, I^tin, 
French, Italian and English literature very uncommon in later 
times.'’ 

The Tories may have shrieked against them in the se^'^en- 
teen-nineties as " Jacobins " (as the so-called *' patriotic ” 
rabble of to-day call any thinker of progressive tendency a 
“ Bolshevist "), but they were able to look down upon the 
Tories of their day as unfashionable and decidedly illiterate 
persons : 

“ It is easy to sneer at the Whigs for being aristocrats ; but 
n is lucky that in an aristocratic age a few' aristocrats were 
Liberals." 

It IS the story of this high, mannered elegant society that 
Mr. Trevelyan tells, a story, too, of great accomplishment. 

The vliolc of Mr. Trevelyan's volume is excellent and 
instructive reading, 'file great struggle for Reform with 
which the name* of Lord Grey is associated has found its 
ideal historian. 


THYRSIS.* 

Some men arc enthralling or exciting or interesting 
merely because of their pcr.sonalities : in whatever age 
or country they were born St. Francis. Shelley, Christina 
Rossetti, Blake, arc bound to arouse enthusiasm, dislike 
or criticism. Then there are other men whose greatness 
or half-greatness seems to be a flung of condition and 
circumstance. They are regarded as incidents in some 
movement greater than themselves. The class numbers 
some rare or beautiful spirits, siicli as I^hilip Sidney, 
Keble and Addison ; but they are men who are either 
not sufhcicntly strong in individuality to avoid being 
half submerged in some creed or cause, or men who deliber- 
ately pose themselves against a background which they 
know will give their own qualities the best chance of 
emergence. Boston of the Brahmins perhaps supplies 
more of this type of man in letters and religion ; never 
was there such a collection of minor personages claiming 
and obtaining recognition simply by virtue of their adher- 
ence to the discreet shibboleths of the pontificating masters. 
Only 111 the Oxford of the Tractarian Movement and, 
perhaps, in London of the nineties doe.s one meet in England 
a phenomenon which equals the pompous spectacle of 
transcendental Boston at the time when Mark Twain in 
his loose-limbed freedom, shocked or shook the world 
where Emerson, Howells, Holmes and Lowell reigned 
somnolently. And just as there is a danger that we 
should forget the real merits of the Bostonians, to whose 
company the name of Hawthorne is alone sufficient to 
give the glow of imperishable gold, so we may forget, 
while we laugh with Mr. Lyttoii Strachey at the slow, 
saurian movements of our Brahmins, that there was 
in the great or lesser men of the period more than matter 
for ridicule or easy contempt. 

Mr. Osborne merits our gratitude for reconstructing the 
portrait of one of the lesser men. Clough is remembered 
cither, affectionately, as the Thyrsis of Arnold's poems, 
or with despite as the butt of Swinburne’s stupid mockery. 
In his own lifetime he was so much a man of the moment 
that he hardly ever emerged into individual distinction. 
Thomas Arnold's best pupil, Matthew Arnold's friend, 
Carlyle’s disciple, the man who lost his head to Catholicism 
and his heart to philosophy, a philosopher who tried to 
write poetry, a poet who cumbers his verse with philosophy, 
he is a microcosm of the intellectual nineteenth century. 
Yet Clough was a man. His influence was personal and 
direct, though unobserved ; for instance, ihrough^his 

* Arthur Hugh Clough.” By James I. Osborne. 8 s. 6 d. 
net. (Constable.) 
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great influence over his sister, the Principal of Newnham, 
he had a conspicuous share in framing the philosophy of 
that feminist movement of which we are only just seeing 
the beginning. Mr. Osborne very’ justly points out that 
it is curious that Clough, whose three best poems deal 
with love and are conceived with a freedom and an absence 
of cant either of the Tennysonian or Swinburnian variety, 
should always be hailed as the poet of doubt — a title which 
does more properly belong either to Tennyson or to Arnold. 
Clough had doubts as all believers do : he was presented 
as a sceptic not because of any doubt in his soul, such as 
in moments of accidrc afflicted Newman or Pusey, but 
because his mind refused assent to propositions which 
never touched his heart. Emotionally timid, intellectually 
he is courageous in his emotions; he even goes further; 
and, echoing Blake, one might say of him that with Clough 
love was an intellectual thing. What frightens him is 
not love, but duty : 

" Men «'ind maidens, see you mind it ; 

Show of love, where’er you find it, 

Look if duty lurk behind it ! 

Duty-fancies, urging on 

WTiither love had never gone ! ” , 

Clough, that is, was Thomas Arnold’s favourite pupil, 
the auto-Rugbeian, not because he was temperamentally 
in sympathy with the cold world of earnest and impersonal 
endeavour, a world suspicious of any capricious enjoyment, 
any Catholic freedom, but because he was at once susceptible 
and sensitive. Arnold stamped the clever, sympathetic 
boy, and for the rest of his life Clough slowdy grew out 
of the mould whose pattern he had taken at school. A 
more rebellious boy would have never been impressed : 
a less sensitive man would have become bitter and angry, 
but Clough was content to assure himself that, after all. 
there w^as a larger world than the high schoolroom and 
orderly dormitory beloved of his old head master, that 
there was sunshine to be basked in, and love to be pursued. 
Yet Clough does lack fervour. Whether this was tem- 
peramental or the result of his school-days it seems im- 
possible to determine. Claude, in ” Amour de Voyage,’* 
is like the self-analytic, egotistic hero of a modern novel. 
Mr. Osborne connects him with Werther : 

“ Werther, Amiel, de Musset, Manfred, the hero of ' Locksley 
Hall ’ — they may be ranked t(.)gc-thcr in a ccmtingent of lighters 
against themselves, with Hamlet as their captain. In order to 
keep the members of the band within reasonable limits, Russians 
may be excluded. It is so far a homogeneous collection that 
all its members have in common three things : sadness, weakness 
of will and extreme self-consciousness.” 

The category might pass, though I hardly understand the 
inclusion of Manfred : but is not Clough's hero nearer to 
moderns in this — that his struggles are those of a man 
for whom the intellect and the emotion are equally vital ? 
There are men, primitive, full-blooded, tiresome people 
for whom the intellect is continually second ; there are 
others who will not allow an emotional moment or mood 
to be unchallenged in its efforts to govern the intellectual or 
spiritual life. There are others who seem almost unable 
to distinguish between their emotions and their judgments. 
Modern literature and modern life is full of them. Selfish, 
vain, conceited, garrulous, they believe the sacred sentences, 
" I wish,” ” I don’t like,” or ” Ah ! but that I never do,” 
to be efficient rea.soiis against the ” must,” the imperative 
of life. One is anxious to say loudly to them seven times 
a day : “ Things are what they are ; and the consequences 
of them wiU be whal they will be : why then should we 
be deceived ? ” They use Bergson as a barricade, anvl 
Freud as a smoke-screen : their impulses are the jerks 
of incipient spiritual paralysis, and lack co-ordination or 
consequence. It is to these young men Claude belongs : 
.and nothing in Clough is more memorable than his skill 
in presenting a type wffiich was very uncommon at his 
own time and which, though Mr. Osborne can dismiss him 
as ” unattractive, uninspiring, and unprofitable,” has for 
t.he student of morbid psychology and aesthetic casuistry 
the fascination of a remarkably good museum ” piece. 

This analytic Clough, the Clough who should have 
been a novelist, was little suspected by his contemporaries. 


and even distrusted by himself. Oiily in America — ^where 
Lowell published “ Amour de Voyage ” and Charles Eliot 
Norton “ Dipsychus did this verse of Clough's rouse 
much interest. In England he was known chiefly — and 
still is — by his earliest ambitious poem, ” The Bothie of 
Tober na Vuolich,” by a few lyrics in the Arnoldian 
manner, and by the ” Easter Day,” a poem not altogether 
unworthy to be named with Browning's more magnificent 
and sumptuous ode. " The Bothie ” is undoubtedly 
charming. Not every one can love its hexameters : but 
those who do always have a difficulty in listening to the 
jingling, girlish rhythms of “Evangeline” or “Miles 
Standish.” Nowhere in it does Clough bring off so com- 
petent and acrid an effort as the phrase in “ Amour de 
Voyage ” — “ the horrible pleasure of pleasing inferior 
people ” ; but there are in “ The Bothie ” a bb3dshness, 
a gallantry, a primitive, unsophisticated cheerfulness 
which is astonishing when one considers it coincided 
with the neat, lawn-like, park-like effects of Tennyson. 
The lyrics suffer from Clough’s inability to sing. Sermons 
in stones are tolerable — but sermons in stanzas are apt 
to make the lyric rather stodgy ; and 1 have never been 
able properly to appreciate the laboured, if beautiful, 
metaphors of “ Say not the struggle naught availeth.” 
In “ Easter Day, Naples, 1849,” on the other hand, and 
in “ The Shadow ” there is a power both of thought and 
language which gives Clough a high place among those 
philosophical poets who will always have a select audience. 
He is not an optimist. He attains, rather, that high faith 
which we see in some of the younger men of to-day whom 
the war and the peace have left disillusioned but not 
despairing. He doubts ; he desponds ; but he believes 
tirmly and defiantly in truth, and can afford to give his 
difficulties a shape and a definiteness a lesser man would 
avoid. Never was his style so dignified, so serene, as in 
these poems : 

” I dreamed a dream : I dreamt that I espied, 

Upon a stone that was not rolled asiile, 

A Shadow sit upon a grave — a Shade, 

As thin, as unsubstantial, as of old 
Came, the Greek poet told. 

To lick the life-blood in the trench Ulysses made — 

As pale, as thin, and said : 

' I am the Resurrection of the Dead. 

The night is past, the morning is at hand, 

And 1 must in my proper semblance stand, 

Appear brief space and vanish — listen, this is true, 

I am that Jesus whom they slew.* ’* 

The man who wrote that was something other than 
“ Thyrsis.” Arnold knew that his two odes gave but an 
incomplete idea of his friend : but too many people to-day 
take Arnold's picture as a portrait, and put Clough away 
with Henry King. It is as unfair as if one were to judge 
Ulysses from Turner’s picture of the hero defying Poly- 
phemus : and I hope Mr. Osborne’s mongraph will send 
the reader of to-day to the study of this neglected poet. 

R. Ellis Roberts. 


FORLORN CAUSES.* 

In one of those laborious and utterly depressing upheavals 
of casual papers which all of us must sooner or later under- 
take, I unearthed the other day an article printed in the 
spring of 1914 when presumably the world was young. 
The writer, a man evidently of vision, took his stand on 
the inspiration of sentiment and poured contempt on 
prudence. With trembling hand I had torn it from its 
roots and, as one does with strange fatality from day to 
day, laid it carefully from sight and memory. And sud- 
denly it reappeared, faded, crumpled, but unbroken, and 
the words I read are : “Is it not passionate thought, 
prompted by ideal considerations, that has accomplished 
all the great deeds of history and the present world ? 
Joan of Arc setting out barefoot to crown a king, Byron 
giving life and all to deliver Greece, Florence Nightingale 
starting for Scutari, Livingstone turning back to escort 
a few natives to their distant home.” 

• “ A Brazilian Mystic.” By R. B. Cunninghame Graham. 
i5i. net. (Heinemann.) 
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One could go on adding to such a list almost indefinitely. 
But is it also not the same passionate thought which has 
led all the lost causes to their tremendous devastation ? 
The names of the triumphant, as in a greatly lesser degree 
the lost leaders of men, have won their place in history. 
Theirs was the passionate thought. But what of those 
who followed in their train ? What spirit of self-sacrifice 
is fired in their hearts ? For all lost causes have not 
been strengthened by faith, or provoked by tyranny, or 
dazzled by hope of gold. Failure for such as these offers 
its own sufficient if not always credible explanation. But 
there ase causes known to us so hopeless, so reckless, so 
unprofitable, so apparently without any culmination save 
death, that however damping to the prudent or conscript 
conscience it may be, the spiritual folly of man is beyond 
tabulation or academic analysis. Recall the memorable 
challenge of Garibaldi to all the accepted gods of humanity : 

i offer neither pay, nor quarters, nor provisions. 
Rather do I offer hunger, thirst, forced marches, battles 
and death." That sublime acknowledgment of the 
spiritually sentimental in human conduct might have 
been written upon the title page of Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham’s amazing and moving story of Antonio Conscl- 
heiro. Never have 1 followed the record of a cause more 
tragic and forlorn. Prince Charlie landed with seven men, 
but he came to win a kingdom. Antonio Conselheiro, a 
Brazilian mystic, offered neither pay, nor quarters, nor 
provisions, and set up no banner of revolution or conquest. 
He simply wandered, a John the Baptist of the nineties^ 
over the deserts and mountain paths of Brazil and the 
Vatjueros hailed him as the revelation of God. They 
followed him in " r> land of thirst, of great extremes of 
temperature, of sudden storm, of frozen night succeeding 
days of intensest heat " — they did so with no personal or 
political end, and the only desire of their leader was to 
found a place of worship remote from the Republic where 
they might await the coming of the eternal King of the 
World. A simple creed, a most harmless ambition, and 
it would seem to an unprejudiced ob.server that if men 
followed an ascetic visionary into an almost inaccessible 
country, however disiurlung passions, strange and 
even alarming, might strike politicians and professional 
soldiers, the wise in their generation do not take a 
bellow^s to a small iinw’elcome fire. Jhit officials of that 
new and uneasy Republic conferred with Generals, memor- 
anda passed, and it was agreed that most assuredly some 
action must be taken. And so. as m those musical comedies 
which used to strive so vamly after the rich luimour of 
imaginary principalities, the Government dis])atchcd a 
little band of soldiers to quell wath a roll of kettledrums 
a few odd thousand cattle-men, their religions fervour 
rendered immensely practical by Ihcir national pastime of 
sudden death. 

After a martyrdom of thirst and hunger the soldiers 
advanced to the attack. Immediately, as the Highlanders 
for another cause, equally forlorn, broke upon tlie English 
dragoons at Prestonpans, the defenders of Conselheiro 
almost annihilated that tragic expedition. The inevitable 
conflict was now sealed. Con.sclheiro, alarmed at the 
danger of war with the Republic, retired to Canudos, a 
place separated by eighty miles of desert from the nearest 
railroad, and there founded the new Zion. He proclaimed 
no definite faith, no new code of morals. His religion was 
one of asceticism, prayer, and his message the swiftly 
approaching end of the world. No leader ever studied the 
accepted essentials of leadership with larger iiidifference 
and, it must be allow'ed, no immensely astute demagogue 
ever won so absolute a devotion. For the faithful, w^ho 
valued their lives neither here nor clscw'here, bandits, 
cattle-men, half-castes, Indians, riders like centaurs and 
armed to the teeth, travelled through the deep silence 
of the forests and over the parched plains to Canudos, 
where Conselheiro the Mystic had challenged established 
things. There they sang hymns and chanted litanies, 
and in the intervening hours oiled their mediaeval weapons, 
drank raw wine and conducted their approved if amorous 
activities. Meanwhile the Government far away in 
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Rio de Janiero took thought, and in 1895 (for this is no 
story or legend of the Middle Ages) three priests reached 
Canudos, bearing high a crucifix and chanting as they 
marched through the amazed and interested spectators. 
These missionaries, by leave of Conselheiro, entered the 
great place of worship his followers were building, and 
rated them* with the historic assurance and indiscretion 
of the Church. Their denunciation was received with 
frank derision and, cursing the place with spiritual unction, 
they departed, and again the Government resorted to the 
force of arms. Once more, and yet again, a miserable 
band of soldiery, parched with thirst, •white with dust, 
limped towards Canudos, and on each occasion only a 
remnant struggled back to tell the tale. At last, for there 
is but one ending to the advocates of passionate thought, 
an army of artillery, cavalry and foot laid siege to the 
town. In that terrible siege, carried on without quarter, 
or surrender, but day by day in deepening agony and 
gloom, the followers of Conselheiro never 11 inched, and 
never complained. Even the death of their leader, worn 
out by the downfall of his dearest convictions, did not 
sap their strange and incredible fortitude. They might 
have retreated to the last, had they willed, into the im- 
penetrable forest behind the town. But they fought on. 
In their annihilation nothing could be gained. In their 
amazing obstinacy was nothing but the darkness which 
must be met and can never be conquered. And in the 
silence when the last man had fallen, when the smoke had 
drifted away, leaving Canudos to return to the wilderness, 
they found the dead body of a man who had lit once 
again the fire of devotion in the hearts of simple men 
In these telling, unforgettable words JNlr. Cunninghame 
Graham terminates as with a tragic gesture his immensely 
poignant story : “ Some of the faithful had placed some 
withered flowers upon his breast. His body lay upon a 
ragged piece of matting, and both his eyes were full of 
sand.” 

FuKunRicK Watson. 


CARADOC EVANS AND HIS 
• “NEIGHBOURS” 

In speaking of Mr. Caradoc Evans’s new volume of 
satires (or libels) on the Welsh nation, I have no wish 
to revive the passions of an old controversy. Whether 
the Nonconformists of Cardiganshire, resident in that 
county or exiles in London, are the callous beasts which 
they are represented to be by their countryman, I have 
no means of deciding; though judging a priori I very 
much doubt whether Mr. Evans as author can, or as 
Welshman should, draw up an indictment against a whole 
people. But what I am concerned with in dealing with 
" My Neighbours ” is the essential qualities which give 
these stories of the London Welsh their idiosyncratic 
value. The chief of these, I suppose, is the economy of 
phrase and of sentence which condenses a whole life- 
historj'^ into a single tale. The allusive way in which the 
narrative of greed, lust and cruelty proceeds Through 
births, marriages and deaths to the crucial dramatic 
situation is marked by an absence of comment, which 
gives it its stark ironic appeal, and by a pregnancy and 
an air of unaffected veracity which seem to owe not a little 
to a stud}^ of the Old Testament stories. Truly Biblical, 
too, is the author's cool, unabashed way of describing 
the love-making of his couples. These quaint, primitive 
pictures aie characterised indeed by a post-Raphaelite 
directness and simplicity. The third distinguishing mark 
of the author’s method is his masterly use of dialogue. 
Herein he confines himself severely to the practice of the 
playwright. Eschewing psychological analysis save for the 
slightest of running commentaries, he depicts his characters 
solely by means of their conversation ; and this con- 
versation is always illuminating and dramatic. But the 
presentation of his scenic persons as average men and 

* “ Jly Neighbours.” By Caradoc Evans. 6s. net. (Mel- 
rose.) 


women forms no part of his intentions. Wherefore, in 
order, I imagine, to make them as remote as possible, 
to show them as a clan apart, with a view also, I suspect, 
of throwing their hypocrisy into the whitest and most 
lurid of lights, Mr. Evans adopts the doubtfully legitimate 
plan of translating their talk not idiomatically but literally. 
The result is that his W^elsh peasants and drapers and dairy- 
men arc made to converse in a sort of baboo English which, 
whatever the author’s intentions may be, renders them 
supremely ridiculous. So ” Get thee behind me, Satan ” takes 
on the unfamiliar guise of ” Go round my backhead, Satan ” ; 
and ” People have talked to me of the fine pigs of Tyhen ” 
appears as *' Mouthings have I heard of grand pigs Tyhen.” 
Similarly such barbarisms abound as ” Speak you a little 
verse for a funeral preach,” ” Stiffish are affairs with him, 
poor dab,” ” Talk the name pf the old malady,” ” Insulting 
am I to the I.arge One bach,” ” What is in the stomach 
of my purse this one minute ? " *' The pant of my breath 
is not back,” and ” Out of the neck of young youths we 
hear pieces that are very sensible.” At times, as the 
examples I have just given will show, this grotesque 
literalism ceases to be merely quaint, and becomes weari- 
some because unintelligible. But, regarded as a whole, it 
proves enormously effecti\'e ; never more so indeed than in 
the following passage taken from a prayer uttered by a 
sort of Cymric compound of Naaman and of Hezekiah 
who fancies, to his horror, that he is on the point of dying : 

Not fitting that yt)U leave the daughter faeh akmc. Short 
in her leg you made her. There’s a set back. Her mother 
perished ; and did 1 complain ? An orphan ^^^ll the pitiful 
wench be. ... A fuss will be about Shop Richmond. J’.iid 
have I the rent for one year in advance. Serious will tlie loss 
be. Be not of two thinks Send Lisha to brc.ithe breathings 
into my inside — in the belly where the heart is. Forgivi* me 
that I go to the Capel English. Go there 1 do for the Irnde. 
Generous am I in the collections. Ask the ])reaLher 'fake 
some one else to sit in m\ chair in the Palace. Allow me to 
live for a year — two years —and a grand Comniiinion set will 
I give to the Welsh capel in Shirland Koad. Individual uips, 
silver-plated, Sheffield make.” 

A passage like this, which docs equal justice to the 
religion and to the religiosity of the Welshman, shows how' 
finely perspicacious a critic of his people and his neighbours 
Mr. Evans could be if he w'ould only bring himself to regard 
them from a point of view which w'as sympathetically 
and not sardonicallv humorous. 

L. H 

REALITIES OF WAR.^ 

It is of course impossible for any one pair of eyes to 
see as a whole the great war of ic^I4-iot 9. It has been 
too large for human vision. For that reason it is a little 
difficult to criticise Mr. Philip Gibbs's latest war book. 
It has been rather the fashion to sneer at the war corre- 
spondents ; to speak of them as men comfortably housed 
at the base, gossiping with w'ounded fighting-men and 
elaborating their dispatches by the aid of imagination. 
During a somewhat varied experience (including regimental. 
Brigade and G.H.Q. Staff work) I came into contact with 
a number of the Brethren of the Pen, and I cannot say 
that I ever actually saw any of them very close to the 
front line, but that is merely my individual experience, 
and I take it that if a correspondent’s account 6 i an action 
is reasonably accurate one need not inquire too closely 
into his sources of information. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Gibbs has written a wonderful 
book ; a terrifying book indeed, but it is well that the 
surprisingly large number of people who even still scarcely 
realise the magnitude of Britain’^ effort should be made 
to understand something of the horror of war. 

In four hundred and fifty-five pages of close type Mr. 
Gibbs has endeavoured to convey his impressions of 
modern scientific murder and its attendant evils. He has 
succeeded ; and if his pictures are coloured a little by the 
semi-neurosis induced by the contact for weary months 
of an evidently sensitive temperament with the crudities 

♦ ” Realities of War.” By Philip Gibbs, i $8. net. (Heinemann.) 
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of the slaughter-house, we need not be surprised. Nor 
need we, his readers, blame him too much if he has per- 
mitted his humanity now and then to blind him to facts. 
For example — and to discharge myself first of all of the 
small measure of adverse criticism I feel he deserves — 

. he permits himself more than once to speak of *' the Staff ” 
with a bitterness no less real for being restrained. Writing 
of G.H.Q. (after its removal from St. Omer) he says : 

" War at Montreuil was quite a pleasant occupation for 
elderly generals who liked their little stroll after lunch, and 
for young Regular officers, relea.sed from the painful necessity 
of dying for their country, who were glad to get a game of tennis 
down below the walls there, after strenuous office work in which 
they had \iTitten * Passed to you ’ on many ‘ minutes.' or 
had drawn the most comical caricatures of their immediate 
chief, and of his immediate chief, on blotting-pads and writing- 
blocks.*’ 

Such words — ^which will be deeply resented alike by the 
elderly General, the young Regular officer and their com- 
rades in the line — go to show that Mr. Gibbs was not much 
in the habit of frequenting those little rooms in the F.cole 
Militaire in w^hich men worked until the written words 
danced before their bloodshot eyes, and th?ir tired brains 
at last refused to function until a few hours* sleep had 
broken the tension. Does Mr. Gibbs seriously believe that 
British officers — many of them maimed or half-blinded in 
that very front line they are supposed never to have seen, 
could be indifferent to the sufferings of their brethren ? 
Mr. Gibbs does not speak of the snug dinners and comfort- 
able beds m the chateaux allotted to the war correspondents. 
But it is all (so obviously) set down in ignorance ; not in 
malice. A little knowledge is a dangerous thing. 

For the rest, as I have said, the book has been made 
by the pen of a master of words. The little pictures of 
war in its various forms are cameos. For instance : 

" ' Having a clcan-up, my man ? ” said a T3rigadior t<» a soldier 
trydng to wash in a basin about the size of a kitchen mug 

“'Yes, sir,** said the man,' and I wish I was a blasted 
canary ’ ” 

He has the courage, too, to be unfashionable : to admit 
the bravery of the German troops and the excellence of 
the German gunnery. To suggest that the enemy were 
cowards is. to pay a poor compliment to British valour ; 
as to the Boche shooting, I have painful reason to admire 
it — but that is another story ! 

“ ' There will be a lot of murder after this bloody war/ says 
a Tommy to Mr. Gibhs. ' What’s human life ? . . We’re 

trained up as murderers — 1 don't dislike it, mind you- and 
after the war we shan't get out of the habit of it It'll come 
nat'ral, like ! ' “ 

“ He was talking for my benefit,*’ adds Mr.. Gibbs, 
describing the laughter that follow^ed. Nowadays one is 
inclined to think that many a true word is spoken in 
jest. 

With Mr. Gibbs’s criticisms of strategy and tactics I 
am not concerned ; it is so easy to be wise after the event. 
But his analyses of such tragedies as Loos are profoundly 
interesting. Terrible as his descriptions may be, they are 
certainly not exaggerated : 

'* Shell-shock was the worst thing to see. . . .sergeant- 
major . . . was convulsed wnth a dreadful rigor like a man in 
epilej.sv, and clawed at his mouth, moaning horribly, with 
livid terror in his eyes. He had been a tall and sjilcndid 

man, thi.s poor terror-stricken lunatic." 

Is there anyone who will not feel the deep emotion of 
the worrls on his last page ? : 

" Let us .seek the beauty of life, and God’s truth, .somehow, 
remembering the boys who died too soon, and all the falsity 
and hatred of these past fi\e years. . . . We have seen too 
much blood. We want to wipe it out of our eyes and souls. 
Let us have Peace." 

It is the cry of the suffering World. 

Francis D. Grierson 
(Captain). 


HEROES OLD AND YOUNG.* 

Some dozen years ago there was a vogue of the man 
of forty in the playhouse, and I remember a wit thus 
accounting for the new fashion in heroes : ** Why, don't 
you understand ? All our more popular playwrights and 
actors are getting middle-aged." It was smart of him, 
but when I recall that Thackeray and his contemporaries 
devoted themselves to the young man and young love 
long after passing middle age, I suspect the choice of forty 
as an age that could still be heroic or romantic was rather 
more a defiant extension of the range of art than a sign 
that the artist had reached the " forties " himself. To-day 
we pride ourselves on being more catholic-minded than 
our Victorian grandparents. If youth, we flatter our times 
by thinking, insists on having its fair share of the beaux 
roles, it is not so greedy as to edge its elders wholly off the 
scene ; the young no less than the old can put up with 
heroes of all ages. At any rate, in two recently issUed 
novels with which I propose to deal, one hero is fifty 
to the other’s twenty-six or eight, and it is not the younger 
man who has the more compelling personality. 

The hero of fifty figures in " The House of Baltazar " 
and, like so many of Mr. Locke’s characters, he is a quixote. 
With brilliant prospects before him at Cambridge, John 
Baltazar threw up his career and disappeared into China 
for eighteen years to avoid compromising a Newnham girl 
in whose sympathy he had found consolation for the tan- 
trums of a wife of ungovernable temper. No bad start this 
in chivalry even for “ a fool of genius." When we meet 
him on his return from the East, disgust with England, 
after one week’s sampling of London, prompts him to go 
a step, farther in oddity. He buries himself hermit-like 
in a moorland village so successfully that, for two whole 
years while the European war is raging, not a whisper 
of its prevalence reaches his ears. New.spapers, corre- 
spondence, village gossip, are all kept at arm's length, 
largely owing to the extravagant fidelity of his Chinese 
servant-pupil, Quong Ho, and it needs a bomb from a 
Zeppelin to awaken him to realities. Then with an energy 
that warrants the description of him as a " human dynamo," 
he flings himself into war-work only to sacrifice office and 
power, when both are in his reach, to rescue from scandal 
a son of whose very existence he was unaware when he 
came home. It i.s characteristic of the novelist's love of 
coincidence that Baltazar makes his son's acquaintance 
and comes upon his old sweetheart simultaneously, Marcelle 
Baring being discovered nursing the crippled young soldier 
when, with name disguised, the father pays his visit of 
reconnaissance. Now hero obviously we have Mr. Locke 
offering us a fairy talc with a war atmosphere, and English 
war politics do not lend them.selves well to fairy tale treat- 
ment. So perhaps it happens that the boy-soldier, the 
nurse — so thin-blooded that not until the very end of the 
story can slic make up her mind to marry her former lover, 
Baltazar— and Lady Edna, the cabinet minister's wife who 
brings young Godfrey to the verge of dishonour, all seem 
.somewhat lacking in life, especially in the presence of the 
hero. For Baltazar, fantastic creation though he may be, 
abounds in vitality and imparts to the story a sort of whirl- 
wind pace ; and only It^ss happy is the study of Quong Ho, 
who so amusingly apes and therefore parodies hW* master’s 
formality of speech. It is in treating of them that the 
scholarly charm of Mr. Locke’s style is most engagingly 
persuasive. 

To turn from the scenes of Baltazar’s quixotry to the 
tale which the old bachelor “ Uncle Lionel ’’ tells is like 
plunging into a bath of ice-cold water, for in this book 
we have modern youth pictured with a fearless realism 
and made to look very far from “ pleasant." Baltazar, in 
his worst moods and with all his expletives, had the capacity 
for self-discipline ; for year.s he cut alcohol out of his life. 
Michael, Mr. Mais’s irritating young hero, has not mastered 
the rudiments of such an art. The only excuse that can 

* '* The House of Baltazar." By W. J. Locke. 7S.*"net. 
(Bodley Head.) — " Uncle Lionel." By S. P. B. Mais. 7s. 6d. 
net. ^ (Grant Richards,) 
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b? offered for him, indeed, is that his wife,' Patricia, is 
even more ill-tempered, more selfish, more exacting. Both 
are prepared to discuss freely with friends their domestic 
p.-ivacies, and their cat-and-dog quarrels make a sensitive 
reader want to stop his ears, so ruthlessly and vulgarly 
personal are they, so void are they of restraint, of pity, 
of any spark of tenderness. And actions match speech. 
It is the promiscuity of the love affairs of Mr. Mais's young 
people that appals. 'S'ct no one who has mixed much 
with the new generation of the middle class would care 
to challenge the fidelity of his observation. His Michaels, 
his Patricias, his Tobys, his Helenes, his Joans, his 
Radstocks are to be met with every day, and by com- 
parison such a ray of sunsliine as his little dancer, Phyllis, 
seems to have strayed out of fairyland. It is possible 
that the schoolmaster-novelist has exaggerated the defect 
of the virtues of independence and candour and adven- 
turousness in the youth of to-day ; but his book reads 
like only too true an indictment of the class to which its 
survey is confined, and he has certainly fastened on one 
of the most disquieting features of our time — the fact that 
youthful impatience is most mischievou'ily active amid 
the delicate relations of sex. Thus Michael is a portent 
and his creator is a new force to be reckoned with in fiction. 

I^'. G. Bettany. 


LANCASHIRE DRAMA.^ 

In the course of a somewhat lengthy but extremely 
interesting preface to '* Three Lancashire Plays," Mr. 
Harold Brighouse expresses his views upon matters relating 
to contemporary drama under three principal heads — the 
reading of plays, the repertory theatre, and, finally, the 
Lancashire school of drama, of which he and the late 
Stanley Houghton have shown themselves to be the most 
noteworthy exponents. Mr. Brighouse desires to see a 
revival of the play-reading habit, pointing out that in 
another age than ours play-books were a favourite, if not 
the only, form of light reading, while the novel, now almost 
universally preferred, is the development of the last 
century. " Play-reading," he says, " obeys the law that 
as a man sows so shall he reap ; a little trouble, rapidly 
eased by practice, leads one to a great deal of pleasure." 
There is much to be said in support of this view, and, 
since Mr. Shaw set the fashion of supplying very full descrip- 
tions of his characters and their environment, there have 
been created possibilities for the printed play which one 
could wish to see more eagerly seized upon by the reading 
public. Mr. Brighouse has many illuminating things to 
say about the repertory theatre and its uses, and, since 
he began his dramatic career as a repertory dramatist of the 
Manchester school, his views command attention. The 
repertory play was held to be synonymous with the un- 
commercial play, but this has been proved to be a fallacy. 
In evidence of which one has but to indicate the Astonishing 
success of Houghton’s " Hindle Wakes," Mr. Brighouse’s 
own " Hobson’s Choice " — ^which won golden opinions in 
the United States before it was staged in England — and 
Mr. John Drinkwater’s " Abraham Lincoln," which filled 
a Lr>iidon theatre for months, after an obscure provincial 
production. " Repertory has golden possibilities," says 
Mr. Brighouse. And he is quite right. The repertory 
system has not yet received the credit which is its due. 
And from seeds let fall on stony ground there may yet 
be a rich harvest. The repertory theatres of Birming- 
ham, Glasgow, Liverjxiol and Manchester have revealed 
evidence of much latent dramatic vigour. Coming to the 
consideration of the Manchester school of drama it is to be 
noted that, unlike the Abbey Theatre school, which had 
a» national' appeal, the former was merely a by-product. 
Miss Horniman’s efforts were devoted to bigger things 
t^a i4he mere fostering of a local school of drama. The 

* " Three Lancashire Plays." By Harold Brighouse. 6s. net. 
(Samuel French.) 


two most distinguished Lancashire dialect writers, Edwin 
Waugh and Ben Brierley, have passed away, and though, 
since their day, there have been spasmodic attempts to 
exploit the dialect of the county, as a literary medium it 
has ceased to count. None of Houghton’s or Mr. Brighouse s 
plays are written in dialect, and though a local idiom 
crops ug now and again there is nothing in any of their 
plays but what should be perfectly intelligible to a dweller 
in Camden Town. 

" Dramatically correct dialect is literally incorrect," sa 3 rs 
Mr. Brighouse ; " it is highly selected dialogue which indicates, 
but does not obscure, and the true dialect dramatist is not the 
man who exactly imitates the speech of a district, but he who 
most skilfully adapts its rhythms and picks out its most salient 
words. Synge invented an Irish dialect which is false in detail 
and infinitely true in broad effect, and ‘ the Manchester school,' 
faced with the same difficulty, has solved it in the same way." 

Now the distinguishing feature about these Lancashire 
plays is that though the author spares his readers the 
obstacles of the dialect, he gives them in full compensation 
the sturdy characteristics and hard-bitten spirit of these 
northern industrialists. And his types are as true to 
nature and their environment as were the characters of 
the Elizabethan and Restoration stage. 

From the foregoing observations it will be seen that a 
provincial origin is no necessary obstacle to a popular success 
upon the stage. To take the three plays in the present 
volume in detail one imagines that in " The Game " Mr. 
Brighouse has attempted a double purpose. His principal 
idea — as a business dramatist — we may suppose, was to 
catch his public by a play woven around the sport of 
football, and, whether or not he has failed in this endeavour, 
there can be no doubt that, incidentally, he has acliieved 
a literary success in the portrayal of some of his principal 
characters. The footballer himself is the least satisfactory 
of the group. " The finest centre forward in England," 
with a taste for Browning and Pater is difficult to accept. 
Moreover he is such a weak-kneed and abject figure in 
the hands of his mother that he evokes neither sympathy 
nor admiration. But Mrs. Wetherell, the mother, is a 
woman of such sturdy character that her personality 
dominates the play, and by the reader she will be relegated 
to the gallery of stage characters that matter. The play 
provides in addition an effective satire upon the athletic 
girl with her craze for sport in the person of Elsie Whitworth, 
who, in defiance of all opposition, proposes to marry the 
footballer, but, discovering his flabbiness in time, emerges 
from the ordeal with disillusion, but with increased worldly 
wisdom. " The Northerners," one remembers, was pro- 
duced by Mr. Iden Payne at the Gaiety Theatre, Man- 
chester, some years ago, with Miss Mona Limerick as Ruth 
Butterworth. Brilliant as was much of the work of this 
actress, the part of the weaver’s daughter who married 
her master’s son was not quite within the scope of her 
art, and perhaps the play suffered thereby. The scene 
of the drama is laid in a Lancashire town in the eighteen- 
twenties, and concerns itself with the fierce opposition 
shown by the operative classes to the introduction of 
machinery in cotton-mills. It is a strong and effective 
piece of stagecraft, and ends upon an inevitable note of 
tragedy. The third play in the volume, " Zack," described 
as "a character comedy," was first produced by Mr. 
Iden Payne at the Empire Theatre, Syracuse, New York 
State. There is a certain Dickensian flavour about " Zack," 
or Zachariah Manning, a gentle and giacious character, 
down-trodden and snubbed by his relatives and neighbours, 
until he is carried off in triumph by a discerning girl who 
discovers his true qualities, and turns the tables upon the 
scoffers and self-seekers. It is all delightful comedy, and 
makes most attractive reading. 

Mr. Brighouse’s plots are well conceived. His comedy 
dialogue is crisp and witty. He knows his Lancashire 
characters better, perhaps, than they know themselves. 
In holding up the mirror to nature, if a severe critic, he is 
not without the saving grace of kindliness. ^ 

Tinsley •Pratt. 
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MR. BERESFORD’S NEW NOVEL.* 

Mr. Beresford's intellectual conscientiousness is at limes 
a real disadvantage. He is so fair that he is unjust. His 
judgments are so true to the facts that they are false to 
life. In this new novel he has one great success — the 
drawing of young Stephen Kirkwood from his adolescence 
to the date of his engagement to Margaret. But tJic title 
•of the story and many internal signs seem to show that 
Mr. Beresford's real preoccupation was with JMrs. Kirk- 
wood — the imperfect mother, and here he fails. He has 
■attempted a task of great difficulty. Mrs. Kirkw’ood is 
over forty, has been married twenty years, and has three 
•children. She lives in a cathedral city, suspiciously 
admired, and she falls violently in love wdtii Threlfall, the 
cathedral organist, a man younger than she. The problem 
is neither new nor particularly attractive. Mr. Beresford 
•deliberately makes it less attractive by giving Cecilia 
Kirkwood a devoted husband, an affectionate and sympa- 
thetic son of seventeen, and two good if rather tiresome 
•daughters. At any time passion is a difficult theme for 
the artist — it has in it a certain necessary selfishness, a 
Icind of fiery egotism which scorches alien interest. In 
the case of a married woman of forty-one, with plenty 
•of home interests, it seems rather an indecency. Vet a 
great artist could redeem it : he could show the flame 
burning up all dross ; he could give us a Cecilia making 
her love-affair a thing of beauty and terror to her daughters, 
to her son, even to her poor, spiritless husband. This 
-Mr. Beresford does not attempt. He admits Cecilia's selfish- 
ness, and tries to present her problem purely reasonably. 
He explains and excuses wdien what is needed is prophecy. 
•Cecilia goes off with Threlfall, leaving Kirkwood to sink 
into a half-senile mental decay, Stephen to the bruised 
indignation of spurned boyish love, and the daughters to 
more carefully conventional disaj^probation . 

That he himself is dissatisfied with the handling of his 
problem seems likely from the fact that he abandons 
•Cecilia tor Stephen. Of Stephen’s life as a builder, his 
success, and his romance Mr. Beresford makes a thing of 
real beauty and sincerity' : but with the introduction of 
Cecilia insincerity creeps in again. Threlfall of course 
loses his job as organist, but gets a reputation and financial 
success as a writer of light operas : Cecilia, at the age of 
•forty-odd, gets work on the stage as a story-teller, and 
hopes for regular acting. Once more Mr. Beresford makes 
the worst of it by showing Threlfall as unworthy and 
unfaithful ; and we even find him philandering with 
Stephen's old love, Margaret Weatherlcy. Cecilia turns to 
Stephen, and has for a moment the temptation of trying 
to keep him and Margaret apart. In a finely- written 
scene Mr. Beresford gives us his effort at an explanation 
of the violent sympathy or antipathy which exists betw'ecn 
some parents and their children ; but I feel here, too, he is 
too explanatory. The little bit of Freudian psycho-analysis, 
when Stephen has recalled to his conscious memory the 
laughter of his mother at an infantile distress, docs not 
really help the reader to a fuller understanding eitlier 
of Stephen or his mother. The truth is that j^assion, if 
it is not written of lyrically or in the comic vein, must 
be written of passionately ; neither Tear nor Komeo are 
conceivable as purely reasonable beings. It will be fatal 
to the very essence of imaginative art if our artists begin 
to believe that there is no mystery which cannot be ex- 
plained : in this book Mr. Beresford is so anxious to render 
Cecilia intelligible that he has only succeeded in making 
her rather intolerable, until, it is true, the last sentence 
on the last page when he repents and ends on an older, 
more traditional note. Stephen looks for Cecilia to tell 
her of his happiness and Margaret’s : 

As he left the room he heard somewhere deep down in the 
house, the distant slamming of a door. 

“ Cecilia was not in either of the nurseries, and the drawing- 
room was quite empty. But in the hall he found Butler, who 
told him that Mrs. Threlfall had gone out a few minutes before. 
She had not said where she was going, nor when she would be 
lik^y to return.*' g p 

♦ " An Imperfect Mother." By J. D. Beresford. 7s. 6d. 
net. (Collins.) 
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RUNNING WILD.* 

Xo representation of a certain type of boy's outlook in 
life lias been given witli greater candour than by the late 
Mr. biertram Smith in “ Running \Vild.” That type is 
the savage type, not savage in the cruel sense, but in the 
sense of being wild, lawless, uncontrolled. It is a reversion 
to type. All the instincts of primitive man were displayed 
in the four characters of thi.s book. They wefe destructive, 
rolling stones down hill, for example, to batter in their 
home’s back door. As their old nurse reminded them : 

“ Tlie children of Tnghind t«ike jdc.'isure in breaking 
What the German children take pleasure in making ’* 

With all due deference to Mr. Ward Muir’s preface, they 
had not “ a higli sense of honour ” : there were limits to 
the confession they would make. Again, like primitive 
man, they boasted a “ callous hide of indifference,” to 
other people's feelings, " not far from brutality.” Like 
primitive man they wTre individualists, rendering few- 
services, and those not from love or duty, but just for the 
fun of it. 

Even as a man Mr. Bertram Smith, with all his charm, 
had more hankerings after the primitive life than fall to 
the lot of one in ten thousand other men. He was the 
greatest caravanner of his day, even combining the business 
of cottonbroking with caravanning. It was the nearest 
approach sedentary life afforded to a life of adventure. 
He and liis brothers were super-adventurers. What other 
boys have devised the plan of sliding dowm from top to 
bottom of a spruce fir ? 

This intense love of adventure, of discovering, making 
and creating, made them impatient of all control. Much 
more than most boys they were ” always opponents of 
those in authority,” viz. their parents. ” Life was a sort 
of tug-of-war.” The most brilliant chapter in the book 
describes the boys’ unconscious contempt for grown-ups, 
" their bewildering limitations,” their ignorance of the 
second tap for turning on the fountain, of the hidden 
places beneath the roof. How' incomprehensible too were 
the jokes that sometimes broke the surface of ” their 
restrained and twilit manner.” 

Hating control and compulsion, they hated the relations 
whom it was necessary for them to love and respect. ” The 
presumption was that they were undesirable and even 
ridiculous people.” 

Such boys were not average boys, not typical. They 
had more than the usual dose of primitive instincts. And 
yet they were typical in their hazy wanderings between 
belief and unbelief, in Santa Claus for example : in their 
delight in running •water, in their joy in hiding away in 
the stoke-hole of the tomato-house, in their reverence for 
the sanctuary of their x^ockets. 

W. A. F. 

HENRY FOX.t 

When Lady Fox, the widows of Sir Stephen Fox, the 
founder of the family, lay dying she called her children 
to her bedside and addressed them in these words : 

“Mind on your name Stephen Fox, that I hope will keep 
you from l^ing wicked. You, Harry, having a less fortune, 
won t be subject to so many temptations ; but withstand those 
you have when you grow up. . . . Love your brother, Stephen ; 

I charge you all love one another. You have enemies enough ; 
make not one another so." 

No wickedness seems to have marred Stephen Fox’s 
character, and he ended in ^being created the first Earl 
of Ilchester. Henry was subjected to many fierce tempta- 
tions, to not a few of which he succumbed, but he ever 
remained a true friend to his brother, whose interests he 
at all times endeavoured to promote, and his affection 
and idolization of his favourite son. the famous Charles 

James Fox, is well known. 

/ 

♦ “ Running Wild." By Bertram Smith. 6s. net. (Simpkin.) 

t ” Henry Fox, First Lord Holland : His Family and Rela- 
tions.'* By the Earl of Ilchester. 32s. net. (John Murray). 


It is quite true, as Lord Ilchester states, that 

“ IMany may find fault wuth Fox’.s politic>al code ; few will 
throw .stones at the domesticity of his private life." 

It is very pleasant to read of his home life although, per- 
haps, no stronger impression is left on the reader's mind 
than that made by Sir George Trevelyan in his ” Early 
Life of Charles James Fox.” His hurried marriage with 
Lady Caroline Lennox, daughter of the Duke of Richmond, 
— for it was a runaway match— was not rei^entcd of at 
leisure, though for some time after it earned for the young 
coux>le the wrathful indignation of the lady's parents, 
and the Duchess in her heart never really forgave her 
son-in-law\ His x^olitical life affects one very differently. 
His conduct of the Pay Office, the charge of which he held 
for many years, cannot but be reprobated although Lord 
Ilchester, without condoning, tries to excuse it. 

The balance of the money wdiich Fox drew’, in advance, as 
Paymaster-General for the payment of His Majesty’s Forces 
was invested by him and the interest placed to his private 
account. Such action was in accordance with the custom 
of the times and not considered illegal, and it is from the 
fact that it w’as the usual thing that Lord Ilchester draws 
the conclusion that it w'as excusable, in sxute of the admission 
that Fox’s predecessors in the office— Pelham and Pitt — 
acted otherwise. In this connection Sir George Trevelyan, 
in the before-quoted w’ork, notes : 

“ The e.xtcnt of Lord llolland’s gains may be estimated by a 
comparison between liis financial pojjition when he took the 
Pay and when he quitted it In the will w'hich he made 

in middle life he left eight thoii.sarid jxiund.s, and eleven hundred 
a year to his wife. At his death in 1774 he left I.ady Holland 
tw'o thousand a year, Holland Ih)usc, and Government securities 
to the amount, it is .said, of a hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds. To Stephen Fox he had already given between four 
and five thousand a year in land. To ('harles he l)t*queathed 
the property in Kent, and nine hundred a year ; to Ins .son Henry, 
an estate in the North, and five hundied a year; w’hilc the 
young men got amongst them lifty thousand pounds in money, 
and a .sinecure valued at twenty-three hundred a year. It must 
be remembered thcit Lord Holland had already paid for the 
eldest at least a couple of liundred thou.sand ])oun(ls in debts " 

The inability to resist such a temxitation to accumulate 
an immense fortune at the expense of the country’, must 
convince any right-minded x>erson of the absence of the 
most rudimentary idea of patriotism in the mind of a 
servant of the State, especially wdien the crippling of the 
nation's resources during and after the Seven ears’ War 
is borne in mind. Disinterestedness certainly formed no 
part of Fox’s public character. 

For several years before he died b'ox was deserted by 
his ” venal friends.” Culpabk? as wc liold him to have 
been, w^e cannot helx> jn tying him on reading Rigby’s 
abominable behaviour to his old friend which, when 
remembered, embittered Fox's closing years, for blame- 
worthy though he w’as, fidelity to those to whom he was 
attached was a marked feature in his character. 

Lord Ilchester, liaving had access to a large quantity of 
unpublished material, has written an intcn.sely interesting 
and valuable biography of a statesman who lived in a 
stirring period of our history and who, had he not been 
deficient in patriotism and disinterestedness, might have 
risen to great heights and left behind him an honoured 
and revered name. 

S. Butterworth. 


THINGS SCOTTISH.* 

Mr. Hill’s story of the Kirk, pleasantly written, is a 
quite conventional contribution to the subject. Not thaj^ 
it is old-fashioned, and it is by no means insipid. OnJjTO^ 
contrary the work is one of the best of its kind, aira^t 
apx)ears opx)ortunely, for there was room for just such a 

• “ The Stoiy of the Scottish Church from the Earliest Times." 

By Ninian Hill. 7s. 6d. (MacLehose.) — " A History of the 
Church in Scotland." By Alex. R. MacEwen, D.D. 7s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton,) — “ Sidelights on Scottish History." 

By Michael Barrett, O.S.B. 6s. 6d. (Sands.) — “ Scotland of 
the Scots." By G. R. Blake. 7s. (Pitman.)— " Side- 

lights on the History, Industries and Social Life of Scotland." 
By Louis A. Baxb6. los. 6d. (Blackie.) 
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plain, popular account of an institution which, in the 
words of Professor Flint, “ has done more than any other 
to make Scotland what it is." Mr. Hill repeats the legend 
of Columba's interview with Brude, the gates of whose 
castle were closed against the saint, but on " his making 
the sign of the Cross they instantly flew open, and Brude 
received him graciously." Whereupon the king " yielded 
and was baptised," and the " death-knell of Paganism in 
Scotland was sounded." The old tradition completely dis- 
posed of by the historical critic ! Mr. Hill's account of the 
Reformation period and his narrative of the Covenant are 
all that can be desired. It is a pity nothing is said about the 
projected Union of Scottish Presbyterianism. Some refer- 
ence to an event eagerly hoped for would have rounded off 
this simple but discriminating study, and it would have im- 
parted a touch of prophetic ideality to an interesting closing 
chapter descriptive of the General Assembly To-Day. 

Professor MacEwen’s demise three years since was a 
calamitous loss to Scottish ecclesiastical scholarship. 
Many were anticipating the triumphant completion of his 
fine work of which this is the second, though, alas, the 
sadly emaciated volume ! The first comprised 487 pages : 
that now issued is a mere fragment of 178 pages, carrying 
on the narrative for but fourteen years — from 1546 to 
1560. Fortunately it embraces part of a period character- 
ised by Dr. MacEwen himself as " the most important in 
the history of the Scottish Church and the Scottish nation," 
namely that which saw the beginning of the Reformation 
movement, and hailed the advent and increasing ascendancy 
of John Knox. To Knox, as Carlyle used to say, his 
country must ever owe its biggest debt. The best evidence 
of Knox's surpassing personality was his superlative wwk 
of church-making which still abides and flourishes. Knox 
died in 1572, a date beyond that with which Dr. MacEwen’s 
history ends. There is thus no final analytical appre- 
ciation of one who w’as often difficult to understand, 
simple-minded, yet sometimes unfathomable as ocean 
depths ; sympathetic and austere ; a man of the world, 
and a man of God , in .some ways the most dauntless 
Christian warrior rf his time and the most consummate 
statesman of any time. 

Father Barrett’s papers collected from various journals 
of his own persuasion, are, as one might expect, 
s.rongly (though not ultra) Roman Catholic. Interesting 
matter is contained in them all. The best are those 
which treat of h 3 dinburgh and (Glasgow before the Refor- 
mation. "Lust of power and greed of gain," says Mr. 
Barrett, were the true causes wdiich imposed a " newly- 
invented creed " uix)n the people of Scotland, and thrust 
from them a Church that had been " set up by divine 
authority." " Such human elements might for a time 
command success, but God is stronger than man, and in 
the end He always conquers." Yet of Glasgow, the good 
Father bemoans earlier in his book : “ It is scarcely prob- 
able that Glasgow will ever again become wholly Catholic." 

Compilations which pilot their readers (tourist-Uke) 
through the multiplex ramifications of a nation’s life 
and literature, and character and scenery, are usually 
disappointing. Mr. Blake's work is an exce])tion. Is the 
wrriter an Englishman, however, for he speaks of the 
Ettrick Shepherd as Alexander Hogg, of the ])ainter Martin 
Hardie as Harvie (repeated in the index), of Andrew 
Millar, the printer, as Mollar ? He avers that the 
" Established Church relies principally on State support," 
ignorant of the fact that the total amount supplied 
annually from the national exchequer is a paltry ^17,000. 
Does he know that the number of parishes in Scotland is 
1,456 ? It may be well also to remind him that the teinds 
are not the property o" tbe State. All the same this is 
an excellent and entertaining book — a sort of statistical 
account in pemmican, well arranged and w^ell digested spite 
of some palpable blemishes. Outlandcr or no, the compiler 
exhibits an intimate knowledge of Scotland and the Scots. 
He is at home in everything pertaining to northern art, 
industry, science, education, and literature — so much at 
home that one is tempted to suspect a Glaswegian 
authorship after all ! Certain tokens almost indicate 


WM. BUCKWOOO ft SONS’ 

SPRING ANNOUNCEMENTS. 1920 


EASTERN NIGHTS AND FLIGHTS : 

A Record of Oriental Adventure. By “CONTACT” 
(Ala n Bott), Antlior of “ An Airiiiari’a Outing. ” 7/6 net. 



Had Captafii Alan liotl’* account 
ot )iig adventures upjteared pre- 
vious t«» 1914 it would have been 
disinissecl .as too outrageou8l> ex- 
extrav.ii'iiiit a demand on the 
“ wiillnir Biispei'Slon of dishelief 
even fur the most draniAtically 
iiiiliiied audience of a picture 
House. Yet his story is :i ti iic one, 
and lose . nothing' by the iiiaDiiei of 
1 is teihntr. Jlis exierieuees as a 
prifeoiier of Turkey give a wonderful 
liieiure of that unliu])p} country, 
uiitl he leveals much that is not 
generally known if the ciinoiH 
^llphho(i way in wh cli Turkey at 
last turned under the heel of the 
Hun and gent ]iroposals for an 
arnust't'e hy an escapiig ]>iituijei’ 
of viar. 

I Immethate^},. 


A COMPANY OF TANKS. 

By W.H. b. WATSON, I).S.O.,D.C.M., Author 

of “ Ailviiiitiire^ of a Despiitcli Rider.” Crown 8vo, 
with Sketch Maps. 7/6 net. 

A “ j»ersoiial '* account of tightlrg with the 'J'aiiks. [Imnifdiattli/. 

COLUaED POEMS 

Vol 111. By ALl'KED NCVKS. 7/6 net. 

^ Thi«» new addition contaiiiR The Lonl of Misrule ; Tales of a Mermaid 
Tavern; The Winepress; The Seireliliglits, and other Pueins ; A Kelgiaii 
Christmas Eve ; A Salute from the Fleet, and other poems. [Immediatelif. 

THE ELHN ARTIST, and Other Poems 

By ALI'KKD NOVES. preparation. 

OTHER VOLUMES BK ALFRED NOYES: 

A SALUTE FROM THE FLEET, and other Poems. 

Crown 8 VO. 5/- net. 

RADA: A Belgian Christmas Eve. With four Illustra- 
tions after Goya. F'eap 8vo, 4/6 net. 

THE EHCHANTED ISLAND, and other Poems. 

(Jrown Hvo, 5/- net. 

THE FOREST OF WILD THYME. Illustrated in 
colour hy (Taudk A. SiiEPPLliTON. Small 4to, 6/- net. 
Velvet C’alf Edition, 10/6 net. 

COLLECTED POEMS. 3 vols. Vols. sold separately. 
7/6 net each. 

THE WINEPRESS. A Tale of War. Crown 8vu, 
4/6 net. 

A TALE OF OLD JAPAN, lllu.strated hy Miss 
iL\TE BiciiKs. 2/- net. 

OPEN BOATS. Crown 8 VO, 2/ net. 


FICTION 

CLIPPER FOLK. By OSWALD WII.DUIDGE, 
Author of Captains iV Co.,” “The Luck Penny.” 
t rown 8 VO. 7/6 net. 

Being rhroineles of ihe Jlouge of Andrew Dougal, Ship Chandler, of 
Silver Alley, LiverjKJol. and the Master Manneib who gathuied lu the 
CaiKaiii’B i»arloiir when ashore. 

THE HOUSE IN QUEEN ANNE SQUARE. 

By W. D. LVELL. Crown Svo. 7/6 net. 

Mr. lAell is a member of the .Scottish Bar, .and has provided what has 
long been looked for— a novel of iiKMlerii Edinburgh, its legal and social 
life. The ho ne in “Queen Anne Squaie’’ will easily he recognised, and 
llie characters in the hook in imtiy c.bes ideiitilled. 

MYRA. ByARTlHTR FETTERLESS, Author of “Gog,” 
“Foiiiaiiders,” “Battle Days.” Crown Svo. 7/6 net. 

“ Myra ’ is esseniially a novel of tu-duy, of the clash of ideals new and 
old, aiid the story of a a Oman's choice. 

FOLLOW THE LITTLE PICTURES. By ALAN 
(ill A HAM. Crown Svo. 7/6 net. . 

The marked sue ■ ess of “Pollow the Litt e Pictures” in Blarhivod’s 
hcsiieakR a widespread demand fur the novel iii volume form, ilmmediaiely. 


DESMOND’S 

3/6 iu‘t. 


NOfV hEADY. 

DAUGHTER. By MAUD DIVER. 


POVULAR 2/* NOVELS 
THE FIRST ROUND. By ST. JOHN LUCAS. 

[Immediatelu. 

THE FIRST HUNDRED THOUSAND. By IAN UAV. 
JOHN SPLENDID. By NEIL MUNRO. 
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this — the conspicuous place bestowed on the “ second 
city/’ several of the illustrations, as well as the writer's 
praise lavished (deservedly) on the Glasgow School of 
Painting. At all events this comprehensive and infor- 
mative review of the best that Scotland has been and is, 
will receive a true and loving welcome at home and 
abroad. By the way, was Andrew Lang a collaborateur in 
.fiction with Mr. Eden Phillpotts ? Mr. Blake probablj^ 
meant Mr. A. E. W. Mason, who was joint-author of 
“ Parson Kelly." But Sir Rider Haggard was a co-author 
with Lang also — in " The World’s Desire.” So Phillpotts 
is another error to be rectified. 

A score of capable short essays comprise Mr. Bar be 's 
latest contribution to Scottish story. In him the " auld 
alliance *’ is happily perpetuated and personified. No 
Frenchman of recent times has done more to elucidate the 
adamantine links wliich connect liis own bright land with 
the grey land beyond the Cheviots. Apart from three or 
four papers which carry us across the Channel, the major 
portion of this book the writer himself describes as "an 
attempt to throw a little light on the more obscure figures 
and incidents in Scottish history, as well as on some of the 
less familiar aspects of Scottish life in olden days." That 
he has succeeded in his purpose with considerable skill and 
success is unmistakable. It is a most readable volume. 

W. S. Crocks IT. 


■Hovel Hoteo. 

THE PROPHETIC MARRIAGE. 7s 61I. net. (Cassell) 

This is the strongest, most confident piece of work Mr. 
Warwick Deeping has yet given us. It is confident because 
he has beaten his music out : he is sure of his ground : 
he has reached the heights, and nothing comes between 
him and the sun. If he has lost a little of his blind faith 
in the nobility of man, he rejoices more than ever in the 
nobility of some men. That joy brings humour in its 
train, and the finest characters in a book full of fine char- 
acters have each their humorous side. They would not be 
men if they hadn’t. Julian Burgetrode, " the long, gaunt, 
iron-muscled Viking,’’ is full of humour beneath his fierce 
exterior, Meredithian humour. His reflections on society 
are full of it. What is nationalisation but government of 
officials. " And who is your official ? Just old Mr, 
Peasgood Nonsuch " — ^there speaks Mr. Deeping the 
gardener — " a rather dull and phlegmatic old gentleman.’’ 
Burgetrode ’s friendship with Tod will satisfy those who 
complain that friendship plays too small a part in English 
fiction. And it is a perfectly natural friendship, for Tod 
is just one of those clean, healthy English boys that Mr. 
E. F. Benson loves to portray. In him Mr. Deeping has 
expressed his own deep love of the healthy outdoor life. His 
love of nature, too, comes out more strongly and beautifully 
than ever. It is embodied in the person of Tom Lavender, 
that lovable naturalist " who owned things by losing them, 
not wanting to put them in his pocket.’’ The book begins 
with an idyll, the idyllic love of Tod’s parents : it ends with 
an idyll. There are shadows, but sunlight streams through 
them and through the book from beginning to end. 

THE WORLD SHUT OUT. By Norv'iil Richardson. 7.S. net, 
(Nash.) 

Mr. Norval Richardson’s Italian people and scenery 
have the quiet charm so often associated with the English — 
and American — presentation of their country in fiction. 
It is a sleepy ht^e world to which he introduces us — a 
world which is seldom visited by the disturbing dream of 
everyday life. To the estate which his grandmother has 
left him comes Galbraith, a marriageable American, there 
to find happiness and a soul-mate in the person of the 
grandchild whose inheritance he has usurped. But if 
neither plot nor treatment are particularly original, the story 
makes pleasant reading in the manner of its treatment and 
thJ delicate and fragrant atmosphere with which the author 
contr^es to invest his pages. A reading of " The World 
Shut Out ’/^wiU do something to atone for the Italian holi- 
days so many people have missed during the last five years. 


WELL-TaDO ARTHUR. By W. Pett Ridge. 7s. net. 

(Methuen.) 

As in " The Bustling Hours," here again Mr. Pett Ridge 
is a faithful chronicler of the war as it was fought on the 
home front. He takes young Arthur Lidlington for his 
pivotal man, or boy, and presently has a whole North 
London community revolving round him . There is Arthur 's 
soldier-father coming home on leave to be made a hero of 
and to die ; there is his mother smartly running a florist’s 
shop and taking in theatrical lodgers ; there is the girl 
he is more or less in love with, and her father ; there are 
his mother’s superior relatives ; the boys and men who 
work with him at the munition factory, and his old and 
new master there, and a host of others, sharply and shrewdly 
depicted, and you come to see what the war meant to 
them all, in what ways it reacted on their characters, and 
more especially its effect on the development of Arthur, 
who earned more money at munition maldng than he knew 
what to do with. The humour and genial satire of the 
book are delightful. It presents something of the every- 
day comedy and tragedy of the years that are just behind 
us with that minuteness of observation and quiet, realistic 
power that have made Mr. Pett Ridge one of the most 
truthful as well as one of the most entertaining latter-day 
social historians of lower and middle-class London. 

PRESTIGE. By J. A. T. Lloyd. 7s. net. (Stanley Paul.) 

" Prestige ’’ is an engrossing story with a Skilfully 
handled plot. The characters are no pen-and-ink creations^ 
but real people whose fortunes we follow with increasing 
interest as their histories unfold. The story centres round 
a group of people connected with Golding’s Building — the 
head-quarters and publishing house of numerous periodicals, 
papers, magazines, etc., owmed by Sir James Golding. 
Yet this is not a journalistic tale ; it is more a study in 
temperaments, artistic and business, with a strong love 
interest running throughout. Some advice on book 
reviewing (as done in Golding's Building) is given to a 
young man on his first day in the building : " . . . If I can't 
praise the author, I praise the people in the book, and if 
I can't abuse him I abuse them instead. You can’t go 
very far wrong if you take it like that. . . . The great thing, 
Mr. Walcot says, is to keep above your author, whether 
you praise him or slate him. Keep him down all the time, 
or your readers will think he’s too much for you. Mr. 
Walcot says you can ' crab ' anyone from Shakespeare to 
Creswrell by quoting a sentence or half a sentence w’ilh an 
exclamation mark of your own." In unfolding his plot 
Mr. Lloyd know's to a nicety just how^ much to leave 
to the reader’s imagination. " Prestige ’’ is an excellent 
piece of work, quite out of the ordinary run of novels. 

ALL THE KING^S MEN. By Lieutenant-Colonel W. F. 

Drury. 7s. net. (Chapman & Hall.) 

It is symptomatic of our present preoccupations that, 
of the eleven short stories and two poems that go to the 
making of this book, there is a considerable amount of 
matter concerning the occult. The first yarn, " The Drum 
Triumphant," concerns one of the Grand Fleet ships that 
helped to shepherd the surrendered German. fleet to our 
shores. " What impressed me most," declared the Com- 
mander who told the story, " was the uncanny stillness 
of the stunt " ; and then suddenly, on this particular 
ship, came the incessant beating of a phantom drum ! 
There was no escaping it, and no explaining it — except 
by an acceptance of the legend of Drake’s Drum. Unfor- . 
tunately, these yarns of the occult do not give us thtf" 
expected w^eird thrill. The breezy style of the author 
is not suited to this kind of tiling and, although readable 
throughout, he is much more successful in his humorous 
yams, such as " The Squirrels ’’ and " An Error in Diag- 
nosis." These are both quite good and, we are only sorry 
that we are not treated to more of the amusing experiences 
and comments of the hero of " The Squirrels," one Mr. 
Ragett, ex-Private of the Royal Marines. 
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THE WOMEN^S VICTORY— AND AFTER: PERSONAL 
REMINISCENCES- By Millicent Garrett Fawcett. 
3s. 6d. net. (Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

All men and women who interested themselves in the 
long fight for votes for women have been waiting for this 
book. It is a continuation of the little volume Mrs. 
Fawcett published in 1911 under the title of '* Women's 
Suffrage : a Short History of a Great Movement/' and 
brings the story of that movement up to the date of its 
victory when '* the Royal Assent was given to the Repre- 
sentation of the People’s Act, which for the first time 
placed women on the register of parliamentary voters.” 
Mr. Asquith’s solid opposition to the enfranchisement of 
women, accounts of deputations, references to well-known 
ant^-suffragists who have now definitely placed themselves 
on the side of popular opinion, a concise report of the 
plodding work done by the National Union of Women's 
Suffrage Society, the failures and disappointments that 
were slowly but surely leading to the goal — these make 
up an intensely interesting book, illustrated with five 
cartoons froni Punch which indicate the growth of the 
movement before and during the war. Not only suffragists 
but all lovers of progress owe a debt of gratitude to Mrs. 
Fawcett and those who fought with her so untiringly for 
the cause. Even of her worst enemies she writes without 
malice, and though herself always a non-militant, she is 
ready to praise the militant suffragettes for their devotion 
and courage. So completely has the general position of 
women altered since those dim, pre-war days that the 
obstacles women had to face, the insults they had to suffer 
in the struggle for emancipation, even so recently as 1914, 
seem almost incredible. We have indeed entered upon a 
new era. 

VIRGINEL. los. 6d.— THE TWO KNIGHTS, THE 
RUBY IN THE VINE. 5s. each. Nos. i. 2 and 7 of 
the Pilgrim Plays. By Sivori I.,cvey. (Fountain Pub- 
lishing Co.) 

In these books Mr. Sivori Levey, greatly daring, has 
translated into dramatic form three famous classical 
poems. '* "'^irginel ” is a new and imaginatively literal 
interpretation of the Song of Solomon, assigning various 
passages of the song to di Cerent speakers, and unfolding 
the story of Virginel, a vine-dresser, and her faithfulness to 
her lover, a shepherd, in spite of the importunities of King 
Solomon who, because of her beauty, has had her brought 
into his palace. ” The Two Knights ” is an adaptation 
of Chaucer’s Knight's Tale ; and ” The Ruby in the Vine ” 
is Fitzgerald’s Omar Khayyam dramatised for costume 
presentation. In each case, in the first and last particu- 
larly, Mr. Levey has contrived with great ingenuity to keep 
close to the text of liis originals, and has rendered them 
into costume plays that could, one would say, be staged 
with most glamorous effectiveness. It needed a poet 
and one with the actor’s sense of drama to accomplish 
these transformations, and Mr. Levey has sliown himself 
to be the former in his little book of verse, ” Dream 
Flowers,” and the latter in those striking and popular 
poetry recitals he gave at the old City church of St. Nicholas 
Cole Abbey last year and has lately been reviving. 

WHAT^S WRONG WITH THE MIDDLE CLASSES. By 
R. Dimsdale Stocker. 6d. net. (Cecil Palmer.) 

Whatever is or is not wrong with the middle classes 
they are certainly passing away. In the earlier world there 
were only an aristocracy and a class that worked with 
hand or brain, and the signs are that we are reverting to 
that simpler social state. Mr. Dimsdale Stocker furnishes 
an admirable succinct history of the birth and growth of 
the middle class and the part it has played in our history, 
and sets out with clearness and emphasis what he believes 
are the only conditions on which it may perpetuate its 
existence. A very interesting study and a timely one ; 
and middle class readers would do well to make themselves 
acquainted with the facts it records and to consider its 
opinions. 


THESE ARE APPLETON BOOKS. 


THE MOONIJT WAY. Robert W. Chifflbors. 

The author has provided his readers with an extraordinary 
amount of fine entertainment. “The Moonlit Way ” is one 
long street of adventure and romance. 

Illustrated. 7/6 net. 

THE SPLENDID OUTCAST. George Gibbs. 

An exciting adventure story of what happened because Jim 
Horton assumed another man’s identity. 

7 /- net. 

THE FORTIETH DOOR. H. H. Bradley. 

A splendid mystery story of the adventures of an excavator 
in Egyptian ruins and his love for the beautiful daughter of 
an Egyptian Pasha. 

7 /- net. 

SHOESTRINGS. Maximilian Foster. 

An amusing story of what happened to a newly rich 
American who went into society. 

7/- net. 

SPRIGGLiES* E. L. Dudley. 

Full of tenderness and humour, with a hero whose charm is 
irresistible. 

7/- net. 

The SHADOW of ROSALIE BYRNES. 

G. S. Nason. 

An enticing mystery that opens with a wonderful romance 
between a young singer and an army lieutenant. With much 
excitement, many misunderstandings, a murder, a pursuit^ and 
final joy for the lovers. 

7 /- net. 

REBECCA’S PROMISE. F. R. Stetrett. 

The adventures of a young girl who was made for love and 
happiness. 

Illustrated. 7/- net. 

SQUARE PEGGY. Josephine D. Bacon. 

A book of brilliant and delightful stories full of humour, 
pathos and love. 

Illustrated. 7/- net. 

PIGGIE. Eleanor Gates. 

A fantasy on life as examined through the eyes of a little 


SUSAN LENOX : Her Fall and Rise. 

A novel in two volumes. David Graham Phillips. 

In this powerful literary work the author strikes with a 
ruthless hand at the most dreadful of all social conditions. 

15/- net. 

SIBERIA TO-DAY. Frederick F. Moore. 

The author served as a member of the Intelligence Section 
with the American Forces in Siberia, and tells of the great 
events which have taken place there. 

10/6 net. 

LEONARD WOOD. J. H. Sears. 

A life history of the coming man in America, General 
Leonard Wood, who has been adopted by the Republican 
State Convention as Candidate for PresidenU 

7/6 net. 

GENERAL PERSHING. E. T. Tomlinson. 

An accurate account of the career of the American General, 
with personal details of his life and work. 

7 6 net. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF NATIONALITY 
AND INTERNATIONAUSM. W. B. Pillsbury. 

A thoughtful and stimulating discussion of a subject of 
intense interest to every one. 

12/6 net. 

OATALOGUe MOW READY. 

D. APPLETON & Co., 25, Bedfoid Street, Undon, W.C2 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S BOOKS 


LIFE & LETTERS OF SILVANUS PHILLIPS 
THOMPSON, F.R.S. 

By JANE S. THOMPSON and HELEN G. 
THOMPSON. Illustrated. Cloth. 21s. net. 

“An intimate account of the career of a man of great and varied gifts. 
It includes appreciations of his works as original investigator, teacher, 
writer, artist, and ‘prophet. " 

ZANZIBAR; PAST AND PRESENT 

By Major FRANCIS B. PEARCE. C.M.G. (British 
Resident in Zanzibar). With a Map and 32 pages 
Illustrations. Cloth. 30s. net. 

“Major Pearce has taken immense pains in the compilation of his 
book, he has ransacked the chronicles, consulted the retailers of legends, 
referred to modern authorities, and drawn upon his own experiences to 
produce a wellocnnstructed compendium of all that there is to be told of 
Zanzibar. "—TAe Times. 

MODERN JAPAN ; Its Political, Military, and 
Industrial Organisation, 

By WILLIAM MONTGOMERY McOOVERN, Lee- 
turer on Japanese, School of Oriental Studies ^Univ. of 
London). Priest of the Nashi Hongwanyi, Kyoto, Japan. 
Cloth. 15s. net. 

“We have no book on Japan that gives such an admirable picture o* 
this forceful nation as Mr. Daily Chronicle. 

PORTRAITS OF THE “EIGHTIES” 

By HORACE O. HUTCHINSON, Author of "Sir 
John Lubbock (Lord Avebury)." Illustrated. Cloth. 
I6s. net 

The present volume is, in etfeci, a sequel to “ Portraits of the Sixties,*' 
by Mr. Justin McCarthy, and “Portraits of the Seventie-," by the Right 
Hon. G. W. E. Russell. 

ABOUT IT AND ABOUT 

By D. WILLOUGHBY. Cloth. 12s. 6d. net 

Mr. Willoughby’s subjects are miscellaneous. He has written a versatile 
and witty book concerning persons and things about which most people 
are talking. 

GEORGE TYRRELL’S LETTERS 

Edited by M. D. PETRE, Author of "The Life of 
Father Tyrrell.” With a Frontispiece. Cloth. 16s. net. 

The promised collection of Father Tyrrell’s letters has been chosen with 
a view to presenting his varied personality. 

A HISTORY OF MODERN COLLOQUIAL 
ENGLISH 

By HENRY CECIL WYLD. Cloth. 21s. net. 

Deals more particularly with the changes that have taken place during 
the last five hundred years in th" spoken forms of English. 


" Poetry that ThriUs ," 

THE SPELL OF THE TROPICS 

By RANDOLPH H. ATKIN. Cloth. 4s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Atkin’s verse will reaih the hearts of all who feel the call of the 
wanderlust. Uniform with Robert W. Service's poems. 

** A Little Epic of the War.'* 

THE SONG OF TIADATHA 

By Captain OWEN RUTTER. 4s. 6d. net. 

{Second Impression.) 
“ Must be a joy to all ‘Tired Arthurs whom the war tratisiornicd Irom 
nuts iuto heroes ’’—Daily Graphic. 


Neb) 7/« NoVets y 

A PAWN IN PAWN 

By HILDA M. SHARP, Author of “The Stars in 
their Courses.” 


MADELINE OF THE DESERT 

By ARTHUR WEIGALL. (The 
Library.) 


' First Novel ’ 


y Send for a copy of Mr. Fisher Unwin’s Spring 
' Announcement List. 

T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD., i, Adelphi Terrace, 
London, W.C. 


MACMILLAN’S UST. 

The Life of Lord Kitchener. 

By Sir GEORGE ARTHUR, Bt., M.V.O., Private 
Secretary to Lord Kitchener, 1914-16. With Prefaces by 
the Marquis of Salisbury and Earl Haig. 3 vols. 
With Portraits and Plans. 8vo. £2 12s. 6d. net. 

{April 1 6. 

The Letters of Henry James. 

Edited by PERCY LUBBOCK. With two Portraiis 
and Facsimile. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. net. [April 8. 

Life of William Booth, the : 

founder of the Salvation Army. 

By HAROLD BEGBIE. With three Photogravures * 
and numerous other Portraits and Illustrations. 2 vols. 
6vo. £2 2s. net. 

Birmingham Daily Po^l “ A fine book , one o the best religious 
biographies of the day." 

Through Deserts and Oases of 
Central Asia. By miss ella sykes. 

F.R.G.S., and Brigadier-General Sir PERCY 
SYKES, K.C.I.E., C.B., C.M.G. With Illustrations 
and Maps. 8vo. 21s. net. 

The Daily Chronicle. — “One of the most fascinating books I have 
read lor some time.” 

Christ’s Thought of God. Ten 
Sermons Preached in Worcester ; 
Cathedral in 1919. By james m. 

WILSON, D.D., Canon of Worcester. Crown 8vo. ! 
5s. net. I 

The Hope of Man : Four Studies ! 
in the Literature of Religion and i 

Reconstruction. Being sermons preached 
before the University of Oxford as Select Preacher, 
1917-19. By the Very Rev. W. H. Hutton, D.D., Dean 
of Winchester. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

Christian Freedom. Hulsean 

Lectures, 1918-1919. By the Rev. 

FRANCIS E. HUTCHINSON, M.A„ formerly 
Chaplain of King’s College, and Lecturer of Magdalene 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

An Introduction to Old Testa- 
ment Study. For Teachers and 

Students. By the Rev. E. BASIL REDLICH, 
M.A., Director of Religious Education, Wakefield 
Diocese. With Foreword by t^ie DEAN of WEST- 
MINSTER. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

The Bi.hop of Wakeheld writes Mr. Redlich hiS produced 
a book for which all .vho are called upin to teach lessins Iroin the * 
Old Testament in pulpit or classroom should be profoundly grateful.'* 

The Reign of Religion in 
Contemporary Philosophy. 

By S. RADHAKRISHNAN, M.A., Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Mysore, Author of 
“ The Philosophy of Rabindranath Tagore.'* 8vo, 

128 . net. 

MACMILLAN k CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2. 
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ESSENTIALS IN ART. 


CAMBRIDGE READINGS IN 


By OsvALD Sir^:n, Professor of History of Art at Stock- ITALIAN LITERATURE, 
holm. I 2 S. 6(1. net. (John Lane.) 


Professor Osvald Siren, in other and larger books, has 
proved himself a diligent and careful student. This 
volume, particulaily the earlier section, is intended for 
the general reader. Any book on art or religion written 
honestly by an intelligent man is sure to be in many respects 
suggestive and fruitful, though no book on eith(*r subject 
will fully satisfy a 


Edited by Edward Bullough. 8s. net. (Cambridge 
rniver.sitv Press.) 

This is an anthology of passages from Italian writers 
in verse and prose, chosen .so as to present a picture of 
Italian thought in the nineteenth century. Mr. Bullough 
has not given much jiromincnce to the best known writers 

of this epoch, but 


thoughtful reader, be- 
cause both subjects 
have something of the 
infinite which will 
escape the bounds of 
any rigid definition. 
The opening essays in 
this volume are written 
for those who desire 
to understand liow and 
why they sliould enjoy 
works of art, but they 
wdll be found useful 
also to the student and 
the artist. The essays 
on Donatello and Parri 
Sjnnello can only be 
fully understood by 
tho.se who have studied 
or are about to study 
the work‘d of these two 
artists, but they contain 
useful hints as to how 
the study of any artist 
or school of art may be 
profitably undertaken. 
Professor Siren main- 
tains that every w'ork 
of art must obey certain 
laws of form and 
rhythm. The Chinese 
and other Eastern 



From Essentials in Art Donatello's Workshop. 

[John L ( uic ). Odysseus and Athena. 

(Courtyard of the Palazzo MediOi Florence.) 


prefers rather to give 
extracts from the work 
of the authors who are 
little if at all known in 
this country, though 
prized and loved in their 
own. The nineteenth 
century was one of 
supreme importance to 
Italy, witnessing the 
rise of the unified 
country and nation, 
with a re-emergence of 
“ a united democratic 
spirit which is the direct 
heritage of the con- 
ception of Roman 
citizenship that created 
in the twelfth century 
in Lombardy, Tuscany 
and Venetia the first 
self-governing republics 
of Europe.'' In language 
and literature Italy 
derives direct from the 
true Roman tradition 
and remains definitely 
classical in culture, 
having been less per- 
manently affected than 
any other European 
country by the Roman- 


nations lay the greatest 

stress on these laws and are apt to overlook the subject 
matter, while we (jf the West demand a subject w’hich will 
appeal to the intellect and arouse some deep emotion, and 
do not sufficiently remember that there is .something in art 
apart from the intellect, and that some emotions may have 
no direct concern with ethics. The modern art lover who 
follows too exclusively present-day theories and criticism 
will be surprised and possibly a little scornful of Professor 
Siren for devoting so much space to the connection between 
art and religion. But all must admit that art and reli- 
gion have always played a large i)art in human life, and 
will see that our author has a genuine understanding and 
a broad and sympathetic outlook on both subjects. His 
own standpoint lies somewhere between that of Mr, Clive 
Bell who docs not ignore spiritual ecstasy, though he 
maintains that art is something sm generis, and that of 
Mr. Clutten Brock who rather ovcr-emphasiscs the ethical 
aspects of art. Professor Siren has given us an able and 
interesting book on an intensely interesting subject. 


t i c movement. Mr. 
Bullough has divided his anthology into five sections, 
and .so grouped the excerpts, of which most readers wrill 
find the verse more interesting than the prose. A very 
casual turning of the pages shows that the selections are 
made with excellent judgment, and if it wxre for nothing 
else than the poems of Pascoli and Roccatagliata-Ccccardi 
the book would be worth its modest price. A bibliography 
and biographical notes add greatly to its value. 

SOME MEMORIES OF A 
SCOTTISH PHOTOGRAPHER. 

7s. Od. (Elhott.) 

Nichol Elliot, a Border Scot in Canada, gave up his 
excellent post and prospects to come over to this country 
in 1915 and j .dn the forces. He w^as well over forty but 
passed liimsclf oft as a miicli younger man. He enlisted 
in the Artists RiJles, got his commission, and gave his 



From Cambridge Readings in Italian Literature 
{Cambridge Press), 


e/io I'RrNtc 
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From Diary of a Liaison Officer War in the Mountains. 
in Italy, 1918 

[WtlUams 6- Norgate). 


life with the greater part of his regiment in the terrific 
afiair near Nieuport. in July, 1917, wiien the ist Northamp- 
tons refused to surrender though hopelessly cut off, and 
were virtually cut to pieces by the enemy. That his 
beautiful work may not be wholly lost, this v'olume con» 
taining photogravures of twenty-three of his exhibition 
pictures has been published by his widow. Every picture 
is a masterpiece, and is accompanied by charming and 
acceptable verses by Mrs. Elliot. The collection is a 
truly delightful one. 


THE AUStRALIAN VICTORIES 
IN FRANCE IN 1918. 

By Lieutenant-General Sir John Mo'nash. 24s. net. 

(Hutchinson.) ^ 

The military achievements of the Australian troops in 
France are so well known and occupy so high a place among 
the factors which led to the final victory that there is no 
need to discuss them here. But the further question of 
the personal relations of the Australian troops with the 
authorities and with the natives of the country in which 
their operations took place is one of such delicacy that 
no one has hitherto dared to deal with it. General Sir 
John Monash is in a privileged position in this respect. 
He was in command of the troops, succeeding General 
Birdwood just before the last operations on the Somme, 
and he therefore can write on such subjects with first- 
hand knowledge and authority. The military history • 
contained in this book, however, is of first-rate importance, 
and it may be regarded as a valuable contribution to the 
history of tlie war during the most important period of all. 
The style is straightforward, and it is not obscured by the 
technicalities which mar so many similar books. A number 
of maps and photographs elucidate the text. 

THE DIARY OF A LIAISON OFFICER 
IN ITALY IN 1918. 

By Cyril II. Goldsmid, O.B.E. With 8 Illustrations and 

Map. 7s. 6d. (Williams & Norgate.) 

Among the many campaigns in which the British Army 
took part during the war, that in Italy w'as unquestionably 
only second in importance to the struggle upon the front 
in France and Belgium. Owing probably to the smallness 
of our forces in that field — though they played a leading 
part in the final victory — comparatively little is known in 
this country of the peculiar difficulties which the Italians 
had to contend against. There is room, in fact, for a 
large number of volumes on this subject, and Mr. Goldsmid 's 
diary, which does not profess to be in any way exhaustive^ 
should find an eager public among the many students ot 
military tactics and history whom the last years have 
created. The author writes brightly, concisely and 
informingly, and the value of his work is enhanced by an 
excellent map. 
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THROUGH 
DESERTS AND 
OASES OF 
CENTRAL ASIA. 

By Miss Ella Sykes, 

F.R.G.S., and Brigadier- 

General Sir Percy 

Sykes, K.C.I.E., C.B. 

2 IS. net. (Macmillan.) 

Within recent times few 
books have appeared to 
enlighten the stay-at-honic 
Britisher on the subject of 
Chinese Turkestan and the 
Pamirs, those interesting 
regions in the heart of Asia 
where Marco Polo travelled, 
and where the three empires 
of Great Britain, Russia and 
^China meet. A special 
welcome then should be 
accorded to the volume oi 
travels, '‘Through Deserts 
and Oases of Central Asia. ’ 
which General Sir JVtlv 
Stakes and his sister, Miss 
Ella Sykes, have 1 iis‘, 
published. The credentials 
of these two writers tor 
bringing out a book 011 
Central Asia arc so dis- 
tinguished — the (iencral has 
know'll these or the adjaet'iit 
countries for the last thirty years— that an interestim and 
valuable work w'as bound to be expected from tln^ col- 
laboration : and it is but the baicst justice to state that 
such a work has resulted from it. The book is com]>osed 
of two parts. The first part, w'hich de^c^l)e^ the nine 
months' journey, comes from the graphic and vivacious 
pen of Miss Sykes ; wdiile for the second, which gives an 
account of the geography, history and customs of Chinese 
Turkestan, General Sykes is r(‘si)on:>ible. Tlie illustrations 
and maps are a valuable feature of the volume, which 
should be in the hands of all interested in British ])ohcy 
in the Middle East. 


THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF SPEECH. 

By George Willis. 
7s. 6d. net. (Allen & 

Unwin.) 

Here is a most entertainr 
iiig, provoking and challeng- 
ing treati.se on the nature^ 
philosophy and first be- 
ginnings of human speech, 
the relation of word to idea 
and expression, the develop- 
ment of thought, the value 
of language in study, on 
reform in spelling, on phil- 
ology, on grammar, in short, 
on everything to do with 
the origin and handling of 
words. It is not to be 
ex])ecte(l that the reader 
wdll agree w ith all that Mr. 
Willis says, asserts, suggests 
or propounds . . . there is 
much that is conjecture, 
though very intelligent and 
logical conjecture indeed. It 
is not easy to accept the 
Greek o-ou, an egg, as 
coming from tlie imitation 
by the lips of the shape 
of an egg — he seems to 
forget the digamma — or the (ireek glukii (sweet) as 
“ originally the noises of some one licking his palate, and 
because honey and sw'eet things are sticky * gluten * =* 
glue." Perhaps ! and perhaps shaking the head in sign 
of refusal is derived from tlie efforts of a child fed to satiety 
to remove its mouth from the range of the loaded spoon, 
but we need to consider it a little further before accepting 
it just as Mr. Willis presents it. On the other side of the 
world the " no ' sign is nodding, which hardly squares 
with Mr. Willis. Outside tliese rather Borrovian deriva- 
tions the book makes you think and overhaul your ideas — 
one of the best qualities any book can have. 



From The Half Hearted, Reduced Reproduc-hon of 

H> John Uuchai. WRAPPER DESIGN IN COLOUR. 

[Hoddet (f- SiouL^hfoJn 



From Through Deserts and Oases of Central Asia 

{Macmillan). 


A Kashgar School. 
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From Practical Amateur Gardening, 
By H. H. Thomas 
[Cassell). 


A Glimpse into an 
Old-World Garden 


up with our own particular memories. Mr. Grave- 
son never walks abroad without well opened eyes. 
His index gives 602 flowers, with a note of names 
common and proper, where they are commonly 
found, their colour, their month, etc., and there are 
fifty plates of great delicacy and accuracy, giving 
portraits of 150 different species. 


NATIONALISATION OF 
THE MINES. 


By Frank Hodges. 
(Leonard Parsons.) 


4s. 6d. net. 


BRITISH WILD FLOWERS: 

THEIR HAUNTS AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

By William (;raveson. ios. fid. net. (Swarthmore Press.) 


This is an excellent handbook on an all-important 
subject, and we only hope that some representative 
of the coal owners will now present us with their 
side ot the case in the same able and imimpassiohed ^ 
manner. Mr. Hodges opens his case with an attack 
on private ownership. It is, he claims, wasteful of 
the product. It is computed that 3,500,000,000 tons 
of coal are left in the ground in " barriers ’’ — that 
is, buried for ever — in neutral zones because of the 
owners’ fear of rival companies encroaching on each 
other’s preserves. There are, further, immense 
quantities left in the ground by companies which 
exploit the easy seams and leave the rest, and so on. 
It is wasteful of human life and energy. Every six 
hours one miner is killed and one hundred and twenty 
are injured. Its methods of distribution are sus- 
ceptible of considerable improvement — but of that 
we were all aware. And the remedy, according to 
Mr. Hodges, is State ownership, the entire industry 
to be worked as a single undertaking. The suggested 
method of administration and control is in the 
direction of '* Guildism.” The country would be 
divided into districts, each represented by a Council 
elected by all the workers in the industry, technicians 
as well as manual workers, and at the head of all 
would be the Mining Council of twenty members, 
ten nominated by the Crown and ten by the mine workers 
themselves. It is a scheme deserving of special study and, 
as already stated, the owners owe us a statement of their 
alternatives, for no one believes that matters can continue 
to drift on in their present direction. 


This is the 
second edition 
of what is in 
every respect 
a most delight- 
ful book. Its 
twenty-ei ght 
chapters des- 
cribe a scries of 
country ram- 
bles through- 
out the flower- 
ing year from 
March to Sep- 
tember, from 
snowdrop and 
aconites to ivy, 
the last flower 
of the year to 
come into 
l^Ioom. Most 
of these ram- 
bles took place 
in 1914, so 
that there is 
an added 
definiteness in 
the "informa- 
tion given that 
helps to link it 



From British Wild Flowers : Their Haunts and Associations Daffodils among the Grass. 

(Swarthmore Press). 
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MOUNTAIN 

MEMORIES: 

A 

PILGRIMAGE 
OF ROMANCE. 

By Sir Martin 

Conway. 21s 

net. (Ciissfll ) 

When on the igth 
August, 1901, Sir 
Martin Conwa\' 
finished his moun- 
taineering by taking 
his daughter for her 
first climb up the 
Zennatt Brei thorn - - 
the same climb wdth 
which, as a school- 
boy, he started his 
mountain career on 
the 9th Septcmbei, 
1872, he had all but 
thirty years of wan- 
dering and climbing 
everywhere on the 
face of the globe to 
his credit. The Aljis, 
Tyrol, the Engadiue, 
tin* Far East, Kash- 
mir, the Himalayas 
Eadakh, Spitzber- 
g e n , t h e A 11 d e s , 
almost everywhere 
where great moun- 
tains are, he has 
been and conquered 
them. And now he 
has written this book 
of memories, which 
is certain to be a 



the heart of all who 
like him have felt the 
spell of the heights, 
have felt it in the 
deep heart's core, 
but have never, per- 
haps, formulated it 
as is done in these 
exquisite pages. 


GOLF ARCHI- 
TECTURE : 
ECONOMY IN 
COURSE CON- 
STRUCTION 
AND GREEN- 
KEEPING. 

By Dr. A. Mac- 
kenzie. With an 
Introduction b y 
H. S. Colt. 16 
Plates and 6 Dia- 
grams. 2s. 6d. 
net. (Simpkin, 
Marshall.) 

1 )r. Mackenzie has 
t heories upon the 
making of golf links, 
to which he gives 
vent in a most read- 
able and vivacious 
manner in this prac- 
tical little volume, 
which can be warmly 
recommended to all 
lovers of golf. The 
connection between 
the royal and ancient 
pastime and war — 
which would seem 


book of de\ oiion for 
mountaineers for it 
is written out of I lie 
love and passion lor 
beauty, the yearning 
for the far-off 
splendour that 
took the shape 
of love of 
mountains 
with him as 
with man y 
another. Ro- 
mance is of the 
heart and docs 
not depend on 
miles or alti- 
tude or tri- 
umphs over the 
untamed, and 
Sir Martin has 
mellowed a 1 1 
his toils and 
voyages and 
triumphs into 
the very es- 
sence of adven- 
turing. It is 
very much a 
book of him- 
self, and so will 
go straight to 


L. - - - 

Photo >pi nCi-r 

h'r<wi Mountain Memories 

I 


The Schreckhorn. 



From Golf Architecture 

(Simpkin , Marshall ) . 

a fiercely contested green that has become universall) popular. 


The 140 Yard Short Hole at 
Sitwell Park. 


remote to the aver- 
age person — is 
amusingly brought 
out in the following 
passage : 

“In golf ar- 
chitecture and 
c. a m o u f 1 a g e 
a knowledge of 
psychology is of 
enormous value. 
It enables one to 
judge what is 
likely to give 
pleasurable ex- 
citement to the 
golfer, and con- 
fidence and im- 
provement i n 
moral t o t h e 
soldier. The 
writer feels most 
strongly that his 
experience i n 
the Great War 
i n visualising 
and surveying 
miles of sites for 
fortifications in 
this country and 
abroad, in map- 
reading, in the 
interpretation of 
aerial photo- 
graphs, in drain- 
age and labour- 
saving problems, 
and paiticularly 
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in the mental 
training of 
strategic camou- 
flage and devising 
traps and sur- 
prises for the 
enemy, was by no 
means wasted, 
even from a golf- 
course point of 
view. The only 
man he has seen 
successful in ini- 
tiating rapidly 
into the mysteries 
of golf-course 
architecture was 
not a golfer but 
an artist, and one 
of the greatest, if 
not the greatest, 
of experts on 
camouflage.'* 


A MATING 
IN THE 
W^LDS. 

By Ottwell 

From Cleotnenes, Cover Design 

By Maris Warrington Drawn by ^ 0,1-, CK.^ 

(Jarrolds). Charles Norman. This is a 

cheerf u 1 and 

commendably healthy story, in which both hero and 
heroine go back some considerable way to the beginnings 
of mankind — to the Neolithic Period, for choice. The 
result is picturesque and delightful reading. Mr. Binns 
tells his tale in a simple, direct style, which conveys an 
impression of truthfulness and actuality. It somewhat 



Cover Design 

Drawn by 
Charles Norman. 


many of our 
patriotic 
women-f oik, 
she gave her- 
self whole- 
heartedly to the 
service of her 
country through 
the long agony 
of the w^ar, and 
the thoughts 
and emotions 
that the war 
stirred in her 
find utterance in 
a few of her 
poems. The 
lines dated on 
Armistice Day, 
“Who Gi V e th 
Us the Victory,’* 
must have been 
among the last 
she wrote, and 
breathe a thank- 
fulness that 
was that day 
in the hearts 
of all : 



From The House of 
Whispers, 

William Johnston's new novel 
[Jarrolds). 


Cover Design 

Drawn by Albert 
Morrow. 


"Lord God, the nations cluster round Thy Throne, 
Blood-stained and battle-worn and scarred with fire. 
And lay the horrors that the years have known 
Down at Thy feet in one great funeral pyre. 


-suggests the primeval stories 
of Rex Beach and Jack 
London, but is less — well — er 
— brutal, less insistently mus- 
cular. Stane and his mate, 
Helen Yardely — who proves 
her worth in a very concrete 
way — are admirable in con- 
ception and execution. The 
former, self - condemned to 
exile for a crime which he 
did not commit, is restored 
to civilisation by the latter 
who believes, in the face of 
strong circumstantial evi- 
dence, that he is innocent. 
The villain is less a scoundrel 
than a weakling, who always 
seeks the easier way to find 
it the more difficult. The very 
effort he makes to part the 
lovers brings them together as 
nothing else could have done, 
and the story ends happily on 
-a high level of self-sacrifice 
and endurance. 


ATTAINMENT, AND 
OTHER POEMS. 

By Jean Hyacinth Hild- 

YARD. is.net. (Norwich; 

Goose & Son ) 

In this little posthumous 
volume are gathered the 
verses of a young girl who 
died last year at the age of 
four - and - twenty. Like so 



A Mating in the Wilds. 

Reproduction oi wrapper design from Mr. Ottwell Dlnns' new novel 
(Ward, L^k). 


“ We saw Thy fiery pillar through 
the night, 

A flaming beacon, followed 
where it led 

Through the Red Sea of blood, 
and now- “the light, 

And the Egyptians on the 
sea-shore— dead. ...” 

But most of her verses take 
the quieter, happier tilings of 
life for their themes. There 
is charm and grace of fancy 
and feeling in the song, 

'* Red roses flaming tlirough the 
dusk,*' 

in “ A Clerk in Springtime," 
“ Youth," and " The Ruined 
Abbey," and the poems that 
touch bn religion and the 
mysteries of death and eter- 
nity are fired with a real 
earnestness and ecstasy. 
They reflect a thoughtful and 
beautiful personality, and 
were well worth preserving, 
not only for their promise 
but for what they are. 


DIGGER DIALECTS. 

By W. H. Downing, late 
57th Batt. A.I.F. (Md- 
boume : Lothian Bcok Co.) 

An exhaustive collection of 
slang phrases used by the 
Australian soldiers on active 
service. Some of them are 
not only picturesque but 
useful additions to the 
language. 
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THE HIDDEN 
SPLENDOUR. 

By Hibbart Gilson. Illustra 
tions and Designs by Edward 
Docker. 3s. 6d. net. (Cam- 
bridge : Heifer.) 

Feeling that “ rhyme is apt to 
tyrannise over thought,” and aim- 
ing to achieve at once the brevity 
of expression that is imposed by 
verse and the greater freedom that 
prose allows, Mr. Hibbart Gilson 
has evolved an irregularly metrical 
and rhymeless stanza of his own. 
You may think that what he has to 
say is not so portentous that it 
coul^ not have been said as easily 
in orthodox and more harmonious 
verses, but he is right in his con- 
tention that ” the finest style an 
author can possess is the one most 
suited to his individual mode of 
thinking,” and that he put his 
thoughts into the form that he 
found best adapted to their utter- 
ance is an ample justification of his 
medium. They arc the glowing 
thoughts of youth on love and 
beauty, truth and dreams, the 
secrets of nature, and the blind 
gropings of the human heart after 
knowledge of self and of the worlds 
seen and unseen. He preaches no 
new philosophy, but believes that 
for happiness 

” We only need hdve faith 
In one another’s good ” ; 

that 

** Beauty hoMs her own reward 
For those who serve hir well 

he has the mystic’s sense of man’s 
oneness with the universal soul of 
things, and links up a lo\'e of earth 




with the loftiest spiritual impulses. The poems are fresher 
in manner than in matter, and their matter is more pleasing 
than their manner, but they have an individual note 
and a simple sincerity that are in themselves no small 
merit. 


STRINGS. 

By Charlotte Mansfield 7s net. (Wcstall.) 

There is not very much plot in this romantic story of a 
maker of violins and his adopted son, Perenza. Perenza 
is also a pupil in violin-making, and a virtuoso on the 
instrument as well. He makes love to an English woman 
in order to get hold of a unique Stradivarius, being utterly.- 
selfish and glorying in cruelty for his art's sake. He seems 
to .steal all hi.: master's violins, to abandon the woman he 
had used and generally to misbehave in a totally unreal 
and impossible fashion. Finally he turns up in England 
and takes almost demoniac possession of his unclaimed son 
who is on the point of marriage to an English girl. It is 
not at all clear what happens, but the reader is chaotically 
left with an impression that Perenza's fiddle is strung 
with the entrails or nerves of the woman he had abandoned, 
and that he presents his son with a similar fiddle concocted 
from the body of his bride, and a bow strung with her hair. 
The book is not a piece of fiction at all, simply journalism 
about violins. The characters have no relation to life 
or reality, and the tale ends in a rhapsody of lurid 
nonsense. 
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LETTERS OF 
OS WIN 

CREIGHTON, CF 

1883-1918. 


ICditod by II is Mothc'r. J.orisr, 
C'REiGiiroN. 14s not. (Lonj^ 
m.l^^ ) 


Oswiii Creii^litoii was the i»oii 
ol 1 )r. Creiiiliton, the* well-known 
historian and Ik shop of London. 
As a schoolboy he was deter- 
mine*d to enter the C'hnrch, and 
never wavered in that delennina- 
tion. At twenty- two lie went 
for a year to Smyrna .'is assistant 
master to a boys’ school, return- 
ing in 1906 to J.ondon and taking 
orders, his first curacy establish- 
ing him in Notting Dale where 
he worked for three years, 
then going to Western Canada as 
a member of the Archbishops’ 
Mission, arrhing at Edmonton 
in autumn, 1910. When war 
broke out in 1914 he came home 
in October and in November 
was made Chaplain to the 
F orces , and wen l i n March , 1913. 



From Letters of Oswin Creighton The Church at Mirror 

AND THE Caboose, 1913 



people ot moderate meaiT^ Large number^ mn.st be 
built a*- spcediK’ as possibk* Hence there is a splendid 
opi)ortunity lor discovering the best and most convenient 
type ol house, and that desireil by women who have 
to live in them and run them for their fnmilies 
Inquiries have been conducted among working w’omen 
as to what kind of house they really want, and wduit 
improvements will embody their long experience ol 
house-running 'I he results of these nujuines are brought 
together and amphlled in this most valuabli* little book, 
along with plans of houses me.int to mei‘l the require- 
ments indicated, and many most useful hints and 
descriptions ot labour-saving methods of construction 
and furnishing At the present moment many people 
are vitally and urgeutlv interested in the whole question, 
and this book admirably sums up the most important 
elements and details therein. 


From Dumbartonshire, 
Cambridge County Handbook Scries 
[Cambridge Press). , 


The Highlandmans Road. 

NEAR HELENSBURG'H. 


to Alexandria, and w'as attached to the Gallijioh 
Expedition with the 29 th I division. His ex- 
periences there have been published in his volume. 
“ With the 29th Division in (iallipoli," and 
w'ere manifold and developing. After Gallipoli 
England, after England France from November, 
1916, till April, 1918, when a shell fountl him and 
ended his career. The letters given in this book 
disclose the w^eakne.sses as well as the es.scntial 
nobleness of a high-spirited, ardent, striving 
personality, and show' the unfolding of his 
character and intellect and ecclesiastical beliefs. 
The world is impoverished by the lo.ss of such 
men. 


THE WORKING 
WOMAN’S HOUSE. 


By A. D. Sanderson 
Phillips. Illustrated, 
more Press. 


Furniss and Marion 
IS. (xi. net. (Swarth- 


There is at the present moment a veritable 
famine in houses, especially small houses for 



From A Working Woman’s House 

(Swart hmore Press). 


A Bkdroom with D{ 
Hkal Furniturk. 
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From Silvanus Phillips Thompson 

[Fisher Unwin). 


Caricature Portrait of Silvanus P. Thompson 

LECTURING AT FiNSBURY COLLEGE. 


SILVANUS 
PHILLIPS 
THOMPSON, 
D.Sc., LL D., 
F.R.S.: HIS 
LIFE AND 
LETTERS. 


By J. S. Thomp- 
son and H (f. 
Thompson. B Sc. 
2 IS. net. (ITiwin ) 


In a quiet but 
very tflcctive way 
Professor Thomp- 
son had a consider- 
able inliuence on 
the scientific de- 
velopment of that 
most developing 
•epoch, the later 
Victorian and the 
Edwardian periods. 
Born in 1851. a 
•Quaker by birth, 
education and prac- 
tice, he took to 
science, and by the 
time he was thirty 
years of age had 
already made his 
mark among the 
most promising and 
r i^vent^ljHlis re- 
searchSBBD elgc- 
tricity, his interiist 
in telephony and 
wireless telegraphy, 
his w'ork on the 
phenomena c o n - 
nected with radium, 
set jMm p r o m i - 
front 

jra ^Tof scientists. 





From Lord Grey of the Reform Bill Sir F. Burdett. Cobbett, Althorp, 

(Longmans). Stanley (standing). 

On the firstiday of the Reformed Parliament, i^3,(^bbctt seated himself on the Ministerial Bench 
to the surprise of some of its occupants. From H.B. * Political Sketches.” (See p. 23.) 


while his broad 
general culture and 
interest in every 
department of life 
and progress made 
liim a personality 
of commanding 
})Owcr. He became 
Principal of the 
Technical College, 
Finsbury, in 1885, 
in his thirty-fourth 
year, and remained 
there for thirty-one 
y c a*r s , until his 
death in 1916. His 
worli there was of 
the .soundest, and 
the great number of 
pujiils that passed 
through the institu- 
tion gained enor- 
mously from his 
enthusiasm and 
wise, discerning 
lielp. Besides the 
great standard 
work on ' ‘ Dynamo- 
Electric Machi- 
nery,'* and innu- 
merable scientific 
treatises of great 
lucidity and power. 
Professor Thomp- 
son wrote the “ Life 
of Faiaday " and 
‘ Life of Kelvin,” 
two examples of the 
very best kind of 
biography. The 
present recoid of 
his career deserves 
to be very widely 
read. 
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fascinating details of life and manners, while the illus- 
trations — most beautifully reproduced — follow chrono- 
logical order and are chosen with reference to the text. 
We are grateful to the author for his having chosen for 
reproduction not the well-known pictures and engravings 
so much as the lesser known which are to be found in 
private collections, thus gratifying the student and affording 
a welcome guide for the collector, who will find the excellent 
appendix, giving details of the chief artists who have made 
sport their subject and their works, of the utmost help. 
The book is most fascinating, and remarkably cheap at 
fifteen shillings. 

THE COMPLETE OPERA BOOK. 

By Gustav Kobb£. Illustrated. (Putnams.) 

Mr. Kobbc was one of the foremost musical critics of 
America, and in this volume of 850 pages he brings together 
notes, biographical and musical, on eighty-two operatic 
composers and some one hundred and eighty operas. There 
are well-founded judgments on the composers and their 
value in the musical world, and the stories of the operas 
are given in brief form, yet very complete, and illustrated 
by means of some four hundred quotations of leading airs 
and themes given in musical notation. There are also 
notes of the chief modern performances, mainly in America, 
of the most famous singers in various rules, and we have 
also a round hundred illustrations giving portraits of 
singers in their parts and of scenes from the operas. As 
a handbook for modern opera it is most valuable, for 
Mr. Kobbe devotes a considerable amount of space to 
the most recent works that have found a home on the 
stage ; and as a work of reference it is sound and full of 
accurate and well arranged information. 


By J. F. Fuller. (Jarrolds.) 

This is an uncommonly attractive book. It is long since 
we have read any reminiscences of such charm and interest. 

Old age in the case of this author has done nothing but 
improve the flavour of his writings. Like a generous wine, 
his thoughts have improved with keeping. It is difficult 
actually to describe the book itself as it follows no settled 
plan, but deals with whatever subject comes uppermost 
in the author’s mindT He permits himself rambling 
excursions into a vast amount of subjects, including gene- 
alogy and theology. In both these cases the interest is 
personal : he is intenselj^ interested in his pedigree (which, 
as a fact, is a very fine one, the author being able to show 
the seize quariiers), so we have a long discursion into the 
subject of bogus pedigrpes in which, but for the author’s 
charm of style, we should take but little interest. His 
theological interest comes from Thomas Fuller, who was 
an ancestor of his, and about whom he writes with great 
enthusiasm and appreciation. Now both these subjects 
are in themselves dull and heavy : imagine then the charm 
of a writer who can render them pleasant reading. Nullum 
quod tetigit nmi ofnavtt. The book is full of anecdotes; none 
of which seem to be chestnuts. 

SPORT IN ART: 

From the XV. to the XVIII. Century. 

By William A. Baillie-Grohman,. 15s. net. (Simpkin, 

Marshall ) 

This is a reissue at little more than one-third the original 
price of a very sumptuous and monumental volume that 
appeared first in 1914 in a comparatively limited edition. 

A large handsome quarto in format it gives a splendid 
selection from the available pictorial material — ^from 
manuscripts, printed books and engravings — showing the 
develr'pment and phases of hunting, shooting, falconry and 
fishing during four hundred years. In the text is a 
description^ of the sports referred to, including many 
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Mary Garden as Sappho. 



h'yo%n Omniana Philip James Bailey. 

(Jarrolds). 

OMNIANA: THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF AN IRISH OCTOGENARIAN. 
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A SHORT LIFE OF 
WASHINGTON. 

By C. Sheridan Jones. 

3S. 6d. net. (Rider.) 

Washington was a very great 
man in his own day and is still, 
as he deserves to be, a great 
figuQe in the memory and legend 
of the United States of America. 
It is no less natural that over 
on this side of the Atlantic he 
is of less heroic looming — 
although we recognise or accept 
him as one of the world’s 
heroes. P'ew care much or 
know overmuch of the details 
of hfs life and work — and yet 
they truly belong to English 
history. For, as Mr. Jones 
points out, Washington was 
essentially an Englishman, and 
before the Norman Conquest 
his ancestors lived on the banks 
of the Tees, and his virtues 
and qualities were wholly those 
that marked the English breed. 
Accordingly, it is a worthy 
piece of work happily carried 
out by Mr. Jones to give a 
brief, swift narrative of Wash- 
ington’s life and career for 
English readers. hVom boy- 
hood — w'hcn there w'as no 



From A Short Life of George Washington. 

Washington [Rider). 

From a portrait b> Reinbraiidt-Pealp, painted Septr., 1705, 

111 the possession of W. B. Coleman, Esq. 


‘Sasha,” Mr. Douglas Ashby 
has translated, and Mr. J. A. T. 
Lloyd has ” introduced.” In 
” The Murderer ” he describes 
sympathetically a Russian 
landowner who does to death 
a kitten under the influence of 
blood-mania ; and he makes 
one’s gorge rise against an 
author who can treat such a 
sadic orgy as a story to be 
recollected and to be told afresh. 
One thinks of the implacable 
description of Russian 
antenomianism which Mr. 
Conrad presents in ” Under 
Western Eyes ” ; and one turns 
with disgust from a novelist 
who describes with such detach- 
ment the cruelties of a race 
which seems content and ready 
to sin “that grace may 
abound.” In “ Sasha,” the 
tale of a Jewish fiddler who 
is the great attraction of an 
underground beer-garden, 
Kuprin discovers the “ soul of 
goodness in things evil ” in a 
fashion that reminds one of 
the De Maupassant of “ Boule 
dc Suit ” and “ Maison Tellier ” ; 
and the result i.s a really great 
short story told with a large 
measure of the Olympian 


axe and i berry tree of any 
authenticity — to the days 
when he was the publn 
surveyor of the county at 
sixteen, and young man- 
hood when he was fond ot 
shooting and fond of the 
ladies, and was noted for 
his great strength — he 
could throw a stone farther 
than any man in Virginia 
— on to his service against 
the I'rench, against the 
Indians, through the times 
of wrangle wdth England 
culminating in war, war 
that England could have 
decided at once if she had 
troubled, war that only 
Washington carried on his 
shoulders, and up to the 
time of his statesmanship 
and governance of the 
young nation, Mr. Jones 
traces his history with 
admirable clearness, ease 
and proportion. The book 
Sr very much to be com- 
mended both for scope and 
manner. 

SASHA 

By A. Kuprin. 7s. net. 

(Stanley Paul.) 

It is difficult to place 
Kuprin, if one has to judge 
him by the volume of 
short ^stories which, under 
the general title of 



From A Lord Mayor’s Diary, 1906-7, Sir W:lliam Treloar. bart. 


by Sir William Treloar, which Mr. John Murray is pub ishing. 


aloofness and consequent 
divine charity so charac- 
teristic of the great French 
master. Smacking of De 
Maupassant’s manner, too, 
are three or four records 
of nuisings over old love 
afltiirs w li i c h can be 
consulted in this volume ; 
wliijc tlie pictures of 
Ukrainian and of Russian 
s c : e n c r y w’ h i c h are 
presented arc suffused with 
that tcndei melancholy 
which d r a w s one so 
n rcsistibly to the stories of 
Turgenev and of Tchchov. 
Bui the abiding impression 
which one gets from these 
latest sketches cf^Iuscovite 
hie IS the old impression 
of savagery ; “ Scratch a 

Russian ; and you find a 
Tartar.” 


MY CHESS 
CAREER. 

Jh’ |. R Capahlanca. 

7s. 6d. net. (Bell.) 

Capablanca is only 
thirty-one, but he is 
undoubtedly one of the 
greatest masters of chess 
the world has ever known. 
Born in Havana in 1688, 
he was less than fi v’’e years 
old when he saw his father 
play chess with a friend, 
and three days after played 
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Miss Elizabeth South wart. 


Author ot ‘‘The Story ot Jenny,' which has won the first pri/e in Mr. 

Ersklnc. Macdonald's competition for the best novel of contemporary life. 

a game with his father and beat him. A few days after the 
best players in the che.ss club found it impo.ssible to give 
him a Queen ! Surely this was something like a prodigy. 
Doctors advised against his continuing to play, but at 
eleven years of age he started again, and within three 
months he won a series of games against all the first class 
players, with the single exception cf Corzo, the champion. 
Very soon he defeated Corzo in a set match, and at 
eighteen was the equal at least of the best players in the 
Manhattan Chess Club of New York. At twenty he defeated 
Marshall, in 1911 he won first prize* at San Sebastian, in 
1914 he was second with 13 points to Lasker with 13 J 
in the great St. Petersburg tournament. The rise and 
phenomenal development of his powers are well shown in 
this account, and exceedingly interesting arc his descriptions 
of actual games played with all the masters, and h:s 
comments and annotations on the moves. For erudite and 
interested chess students this book is indispensable and 
will be a great ioy. 

THE MEANING 
OF DEMOCRACY. 

By Ivor J. C. Brown, P».A 6s net. 

(Cobden -Sanderson ) 

ECONOMIC DEMOCRACY. 

By Major C. H. Douglas. net. 

(Cecil Palmer.) 

To numerous unthinking reformers democracy is a 
solvent for all social ills ; whilst to many other equally 
well-intentioned and equally ignorant people it means 
simply pandering to the criminal instincts of a selfish 
mob. It might be a sop or a bludgeon. The fact is, of 
course that it is one of those blessed words that have been 
so mis led that they have almost ceased to mean anything 


at all. Take our so-called democracies of the modem 
world. In most countries there is little real interest in 
government ; there is a general abysmal ignorance of 
civic affairs and an acquiescence in the actions of an active 
minority which may or may not be truly public spirited. 
Here, then, is room for serious consideration of this word* 
which should be as vital' as civic life itself, but which 
has come to mean so much that it has almost ceased to 
mean anything at all. The confusion, says Mr. Ivor 
Brown, is not far to seek. It lies in “ the acceptance of 
acquiescence and will as identical things.’* If we give the 
word its real value we must, unfortunately, admit that 
there are very few democrats in the world, and, as we 
cannot have democracies without democrats, there are 
still fewer democracies. In a truly democratic country 
popular opinion must be articulate and not merely tolerant ; 
the governed must pass from acquiescence to volition. 
But democracy is not merely a question of politics and 
civics. The substance behind what is too often merely 
the sham-fight and shadow-play of politics is economics, 
and in this field is a new and growing demand for real 
democracy. Indeed, it might be said that in many countries 
there is already the machinery of political democracy, 
waiting for the people to develop a will to use it ; but 
economic dehiocracy is an almost nevr demand. Unfor- 
tunately, Major Douglas has not the facile pen of Mr. 
Ivor Brown, so that we fear that his contribution will 
neither reach nor appeal to as wide a public as it deserves. 
His chief points are these : Production is a purely scientific 
question ; wc could to-day produce infinitely more than 
we do if we were concerned only with needs and not with 
profits. The great problem is more equitable distribution, 
and to bring this about we have to tackle the question of 
economic democracy, controlling in the public interest 
price, and the credit from which all indu.strial, commercial, 
indeed social activities sprinv. 



From My Chess Career J- R. CAPABLMtOA. 

(Bell). 
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FLEET STREET AND DOWNING 
STREET; 

By Kennedy Jones. i6s. net. (Hutchinson.) 

There are several sides to the history of journalism, 
and Mr. Kennedy Jones tells of those sides on which he 
worked for so long and with such conspicuous success, 
and, in spite of or because of his very practical outlook, 
he makes an extraordinarily fascinating story of it — 
one that will open the eyes of the public to some of the 
tridks of the trade and one that aspiring journalists should 
read, mark, learn and inwardly digest, for divers reasons. 
No full history pf journalism is attempted ; nobody but 
Mr. J. B. Williams has attempted that great undertaking, 
and his admirable volume stops short long before it reaches 

our own times 
Mr. Kennedy Jones 
supplies a concise 
and useful summary 
of the rise and 
development ot the 
daily newspaper, 
and then takes up 
the tale where Mr. 
Williams leaves oft, 
but rightly devote'^ 
Inmself, in the main, 
to an inside account 
of the coming and 
amazing growth in 
p o ]) u 1 a r i t y and 
influence of the 
Northcliffe press, in 
the plant- 
ing and 
cultiva- 
tion of 
w h i c h he 
played a 
c o n s 1 der- 
a b 1 e part. 

He is 
frankly 
cynical; 

he gives away secrets of the prison house ; he 
thinks the Press now has less influence than ever 
before, and some of the things he reveals about 
it will not help to restore its power. But Mr. 

Kennedy Jones's frankness concerning the methods 
and ide^s of modern journalism add much to the 
educative value of an uncommonly able and un- 
commonly interesting book. 

DESERT LOVE. 

By Joan Conquest. 7s. net. (Werner Laurie.) 

When you see this novel you will see boldly 
noted on its loose cover, with the exciting picture, 
that it is " the most enthralling tale of passion 
and romance that has appeared for years.” That 
may mean anything or nothing. There is a young 
woman called Jill, well bred and experienced, a 
consummate horsewoman, a dead shot, an 
exquisite beauty. Left penniless by an adoring 
father — as is customary in enthralling tales of 
passion and romance — ^she becomes companion 
to' a disagreeable parvenue, and falls in with 
Hahmed the Camel King, an Arab chief and 
owner of an oasis somewhere up from the Nile, a 
creature of romance if ever there was one, certainly ^ 
existing nowhere else than in that hazy and purply 
« air. Jill rides off into the desert to visit his oasis 
with him, and of course he falls in love with her 
and refuses to let her go until she loves him. 

Consider the wealth of Monte Cristo poured out in 
^ Ben-Hurrish fashion, and Hahmed a chaste 
gentleman of fiery devotion, and Jill a chaste lady 



From Fleet Street and Mr Kennedy Jones 

Downing Street 

[Hutchinson) 


Mr. Percy Whii 

whose fsmous Anglo-Egyptlan novel, *' Cairo,” has just been published in 
Constable's popular as. series. 



Miss Gertie de S. 
Wentworth-James, 


whose new novel, “A Very Bad Woman,” has 
just been published by Mr. Werner Laurie. 
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From Father Neptune’s Diamond Sir Solomon and Lady Seal 

IPavtiridaA WERE RECLINING ON THE BALCONY. 


of fiery ardours, and you must expect that Jill will fall 
desperately in love. She does, and we are left to suppose 
that happiness is the result. 

FATHER NEPTUNE’S DIAMOND. 

By Philip and Fay Inchfawn. 3s. 6d. net. (Partridge.) 

Gladys and Freda and Tommy, to say nothing of John 
James, the golly wog, have already made a host of friends 
among young readers, and here we meet them again, setting 
ofE to search for the blue diamond that has beeft lost out 
of Father Neptune’s crown. Their adventures in Fish 
Town are both comical and exciting ; they follow up one 
clue after another and become involved at last in a thrilling 
war, but the explanation of the mystery is surprising, and 
well in harmony with the rest of the book. When it is 
added that there are a number of drawings., by Mr. 
Thomas May bank, this story of magic at the bottom 
of the ocean ” will be recognised as one to put into the 
hands of any imaginative boy or girl with a sense of fun ; 
a gift that is certain to please. 

KOSSOVO: HEROIC SONGS OF 
THE SERBS. 

4s. 6d. (Blackwell) 

Serbian folk-songs must meet with a sym])athetic recep- 
tion ill this country where, in spite of our other changes 
in outlook, we have not yet lost our sympathy with that 
gallant nation. In this small volume the Serbian text 
is given faced with a translation by Helen Rootham. 
The songs enshrine something of the soul and national 
ideals of the Serbs, and the translation preserves a rugged 
simplicity, a certain crudity of thought and utterance 
that ^are doubtless characteristic of the original. The 


presence of the Serbian text gives the book a 
philological interest which should add greatly to its 
value. There is an introduction by Maurice Baring, 
and a very interesting historical preface by Janko 
Lavrin. There is also a drawing of Boshko Jugovitch 
by a Serbian artist, Toma Rosandic, a curious, bizarre 
piece of work, primitive in style, and remarkable 
more for its quaintness than for its artistic merit. 

GLADSTONE BAGS 
AND 

MARMARLADE. 

By L. DE Giberne Sieveking. Illustrated by Alec 

Macdonald. (Cecil Palmer.) 

For rollicking fun and high spirits it would be 
difficult to beat this book, the second of its kind, which 
Mr. Sieveking and Mr. Macdonald have just put out. 
It is sheer nonsense from start to finish, and you want 
to be in the mood for nonsense when you read it. 
If you are, then you will find yourself laughing 
heartily, for it is wholesome nonsense, combining absurd 
verses with parodies, and including " The nightmare of 
a man in the street, after glancing through a few very 
modern publications.” There is something young 
and irresponsible about the whole thing, and the 
illustrations are not the least succulent part of the 
entertainment. The author and artist must have 
enjoyed producing the book with all the enthusiasm 
of a couple of schoolboys, and the reader who 
approaches it in the same spirit will most decidedly 
share the joke. 



From Kossoyo Boshko Jugovitch. 

(Oxford : Blackwell) . by Toma Rosandic. 
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OUT AND AWAY. 

Edited by Charles Robinson and Harold F. B. 

Wheeler. 2 s. 6d. net. (Sphinx Publishing Co.) 

This is the most attractive and variedly inte- 
resting of the three quarterly issues of Out and 
Away that have now made their appearance. It 
has a full and distinguished list of literary and 
artistic contributors, and all the stories and 
articles, in harmony with its title, have a breath 
of the open air about them. The many illustra- 
tions in colour and black-and-white are the best 
work, in widely differing styles, of some of our 
best artists. The drawing we reproduce is one of 
Alfred Leete’s illustrations to a delightfully whim- 
sical. farcical, topical parody of Boswell's “ Tour 
with Dr. Johnson to the Hebrides," by L. E. 
Filmore. 


THE HOUSE OF ARNOTT AND 
SOME OF ITS BRANCHES. 

By James Arnott, M.D. 42s. 

(Willitam Bn)wn.) 

Colonel Arnott, M.D., late of the Indian 
Medical Service, has devoted his leisure to useful 
purpose in compiling a history of his house. 
This is one of the best family histories we 
have seen. It is carefully written, handsomely 
printed, and beautifully illustrated. The fans 
et origo of the sept seems to .have been Kinross- 
shire, where Arnott Tower, a venerable ruin, 
is still a notable landmark. At least a 
dozen branches of the family spread throughout 
Lowland Scotland, not a few of whose members 
filled reputable positions, and rendered admirable 
service in the pursuit of literature, in the pro- 
fession of arms, and as doctors and divines. 
An eminent cadet was Hugo of Balcormo, author 
of a " History of Edinburgh " (1779) and of a 
collection of celebrated criminal trials. Dr. David 



From Staff Tales Pratt’s Tours of. the Front. 

[Constable). 



STAFF 

TALES. 

By Captain \V. P. Lipscomr. M.C 
Illustrated by H M. Bateman. 

7s. 6d. net. 

(Constable ) 


If it is true that the taste for humour and the 
taste for short stories have revived, then a large 
and grateful public should by now be reading 
" Staff Tales." There is not an ounce of malice 
in them ; their satire touches the .spot, but docs it 
genially. They are just the best of good fun, 
handling the brass-hats without reverence, pulling 
the distinguished legs of our war experts, and, 
among other things, telling an outrageous but 
delightfully farcical story of a conscientious objector 
that is so quaintly whimsical in idea and so 
bubbling with the undiluted spirit of laughter 
that the fiercest "conchy" might himself read 
it with full enjoyment. Captain Lipscomb is a 
new humorist, and a real one. This is his first 
book, and the publishers and the public may be 
relied upon to see to it that it is not his last. 
There is no need to praise the illustrations ; it is 
enough to say they are by Mr. H. M. Bateman, 
and in his happiest, most joyously irresponsible 
vein. 



The Surprising Coomsday Dream^. 

One of David Low's twelve illustrations in "Old Seed on New Ground," by the 
Rev. Canon Addcriey which Messrs. Putnams are publishit £; shortly. 
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was ’’minister of the High Kirk of Edinburgh, poet, painter 
and sculptor to boot. Dr. Archibald attended Napoleon 
in his last illness, and Napoleon died with his hand in 
that of the good Scots physician. Bonaparte found him 
to be a true friend, ” a man of honour and a gentleman.** 
He left Arnott a legacy of 12,000 francs and a silver snuff- 
box on which — having sat up in bed and bracing himself 
for what was almost a last effort — he cut the initial letter 
of his name, N. A most interesting chapter in a volume 
from which the local annalist may dig with advantage, 
deals with the Arnotts of Kirkconnel Hall. To this branch 
the distinguished compiler belongs. Kirkconnel, one of 
the beauty-spots of Dumfriesshire, is indissolubly associated 
with the exquisite Border ballad, “ Fair Helen,** regarded 
by many as the gem of Scott*s “ Minstrelsy.*' Altogether 
this is a human document which reflects Infinite credit on 
its author, and it fills an exceedingly worthy niche in 
Scottish domestic literature. 

THE KAISER’S INVESTMENTS. 

By Joseph Hocking. 6s. fWard, Lock.) 

Mr. Joseph Hocking always tells a capital story, and 
" The Kaiser's Investments ** is no exception to his golden 
rule of interesting those who enjoy really good workman- 
ship and easy engaging writing. The late war affords 
endless opportunities for the translating of unexpected 
facts into expected fiction, and Mr. Hocking has taken 
every advantage of this thankfully-received help to authors 
in search of life’s sensations. From the beginning the 
reader is gripped by the myster^^ of the lost papers and 
the brisk relation of their recovery is thrillingly dramatic 



from Tht Kaiser's Investments Whappkr iDasiaN. 


{Ward, Lock). 



From Ambrose Lavendale, Wrapper Design 

Mr. Phillips Oppenheiin’s new novel (reduced reproduction). 

(Hodder <S» Stoughton). 


with no great suggestion of the impossible.. Particularly 
clever is the scheming of Sophia Trecarrel ; and the 
dexterous way in which she tricks the enemy will baffle 
the reader quite as skilfully as it baffled the over-confident 
villains. The story can be heartily recommended to all 
who desire an hour or so of quiet enjoyment with 
occasional stirring moments. Of its class nothing could 
be better. 

THE CISTERCIANS IN YORKSHIRE. 

By J. S. Fletcher. 17s. 6d. net. (S.P.C.K.) 

The Rule of St. Benedict established monasticism early 
in the sixth century on the basis of a common life, by no 
means the first experiment in development from the 
life of the anchorite, but a more practical illustration of the 
marriage between work and prayer. When ease and 
wealth and power undermined the obedience, there arose 
in the tenth century the Cluniac Order, under a rectified 
Benedictine Rule. But the Cluny story was that of the 
earlier foundation, and another reform intervened at the 
end of the eleventh century, being that of the Carthusians. 
— a reversion in part to a pre-Benedictine condition, and 
its seat at Chartreuse is immortal in monastic history^ 
All these foundations have their great story ; all contributed 
their quota to the great work of finding the world in God,, 
by losing that world wliich is without a part in Him. 
But the greatest of all reforms was that which developed 
the Cistercian out of the Rule of St. Benedict, and Mr,. 
Fletcher's book is the story of this movement in the place 
of its chief English home, from 1130 — ^and the first settle- 
ment in the dales — to the final suppression under Henry 
VIII., in 1539 — a chequered chronicle of over four hundred 
years. There is no praise too high for the matter and 
manner of Mr. Fletcher's book. He has given us a living 
picture, unrolling a great pageant. Those who have 
never read a monastic history may read this as if it were 
the matter of romance, as such indeed it is, when rmnanoe 
is] understood as that spirit or genius which holds up a 
glass of vision on the records of things as they are. It is. 
also in the telling the book of a great morality and a great 
spiritual lesson — a story of doom unfolded. 
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THE ANONYMOUS POET 
OF POLAND. 

By Monica M. Gardner. 12s. 6d. net. (Cambridge 

University Press.) 

The national poet of Poland is Adam Mickiewicz, and 
the aiion3rmous poet is Zygmunt Krasinsky, both being 
Polish designations. The one is described here as the 
" chief and magnificent spokesman ** of a great romantic 
revival " ; the other as an eternal idealist," a mystic — 
though not perhaps in our fullest and highest sense. He 
was inspired by " faith in the personality of God " and 
in the life of the soul ; he had love as the root of his system, 
but insisted always on morality and duty as holding the 
keys of victory for the individual soul, as well as for every 
national life — ^above all for his crucified Poland. Miss 
Gardner has given us previously a study of " the national 
poet " : of her capability and craftmanship there is no 
need to speak. We have another example of both in the 
present volume, which is full of living interest, and a very 



Cover Design 

Drawn by Charles Norman. 

Ffom A Prince of Intrigue, 

By May Wynne 
{Jarrolds}. 

needful contribution to our knowledge of Polish literature. 
She says that the very name of Krasinsky is unknown in 
this country, and this is nearly true : the greater is there- 
fore the pity that she has only a derisive foot-note for the 
one attempt to present a reflection in ‘English verse of 
“ The Undivine Comedy." It was made by the Earl of 
Lytton — Owen Meredith — in " Orval, or the Fool of Time." 
It was a paraphrase only and Miss Gardner calls it feeble, 
but it was the first work which took off the cloud of un- 
knowing from the anonymous poet, and for this reason — 
as also because it is by no means so bad as the unfortunate 
foot-note paints it — " Orval " has, and will retain, a place 
in the mind of the present reviewer. The designation 
conferred upon Mickiewicz is his own and no other's ; 
it explains itself. Krasinsky is national too, but after 
another, which is also his own manner : he is the voice of 
the agony of Poland, but his designation is a part of the 
cloud about him. It means that his father was not on 
the national side, for he " stood well " with the Tsar, and 
not only by personal influence prevented his son joining 
in the Polish cause — e.g. in the rising of 1830 — but be- 
queathed to him a detested name. Nothing therefore of 
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Krasinsky's appeared except anonymously: Siberia was 
looming on the one side and patriotic hostility on the other! 
The great works of Krasinsky are : (i) " The Undivine 
Comedy : it is a poem written in prose, ** the finest that 
ever came from Krasinsky *s pen.'* (2) “ Iridion," another 
prose drama, the scene of which is Rome, when the empire 
drew to its dissolution. (3) The lyrics that make up 

Dawn," a " rapturous idealisation of his nation. * There 
are also " Psalms of the Future,” " Psalms of Faith, Hope 
and Love," and the last poem of all, " Resurrections." 
The greatest of all is " The IJndivine Comedy " — that 
pageant of universal revolution, ending in universal deso- 
lation and chaos. Krasinsky was born in 1812 and died 
in 1859, both events taking place in Paris. 

LIFE IN OLD CAMBRIDGE : 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 

By E. M. Monckton Jones. Preface by Gilbert Chester- 
ton. 3s. net. (Cambridge : Hcffer.) 

Miss Monckton Jones, in her choice and manner of using 
historical material, has shown herself a follower of the 
late Professor Maitland, and she herself would not desire 
any higher praise. " The Cambridge Borough Charters," 
edited by Professor Maitland and Mary Bateson, and the 
appendix to Professor Maitland's lectures, " Township and 
Borough," shovT how much can be learnt of the social 
history of England by studying a particular town, and 
how important a part Cambridge has played in the past 
as the capital of East Anglia, which has a very significant 
place in the history of our island. Miss Monckton Jones 
has compiled her book from well-known sources, but it is 
the compilation of a scholar set forth in a most attractive 
style. The book is written as a school book for the ele- 
mentary schools of Cambridge, and the author has con- 
tinuously kept in mind the child for whom it is written, 
having made free use of attractive anecdote, because she 
holds that " a knowledge of the factors and the actors 
which have made up the life of the past is the best means 
of arousing that community sentiment on which can be 



From London Scenes, The Temple Church and 

*^W. R. Titterton’s admirable Book THE MASTER’S HOUSE. 

^oi Essays and Impression*- 

{Afidrew Melrose). 



TbORnuer ol 3^-.Bet)eC s Caxt)lbnd^. 


From Life in Old Cambridge 

(Cambridge : Heffer). 

based the co-operation of good citizens in the future." 
The book will interest older readers because, as Mr. G. 
Chesterton says, it is an example of one thing studied in 
a universal spirit, and in it history is made alive and not, 
as in too many antiquarian local histories, buried in a 
mass of insignificant detail. 

WITH THE DIE-HARDS IN SIBERIA 

By Colonel John Ward. ios. 6c1. not. (Cassell.) 

On the vexed question of Bolshevism Colonel Ward can 
write with first-hand authority. He has seen the effect 
of it, and his opinion does not show any sign of bias. To 
say that he unhesitatingly condemns it is only a natural 
tribute to his intelligence. He has also some very hard 
things to say about the hesitating and uncertain attitude 
of the Allies, to which he attributes, in fact, the whole 
chaos in Russia. At the present moment, when interest 
is turning to Russia once more, this book should be read 
with the greatest interest. It was written originally in 
the form of a diary, and is still kept in that form. Many 
important Russian personalities appear in the pages, which 
exhibit a degree of outspokenness that is rarely found and 
cannot, under the circumstances, be called indiscreet. 
The chapter which deals with the Japanese policy and 
its results is one which deserves the most careful perusal, 
and the general conclusions are so logical that we must 
accept them, however unpleasant they may be. The book 
is from its very nature and form more personal than most 
books of a similar nature, but we are tired of generalities 
and personal experience is what we require for under- 
standing, if we ever can, the Russian problem. 
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FIRST LARGE EDITION EXHAUSTED. 

SECOND LARGE IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


THE “NEW ERA” SERIES (VOL. I.) 

NATIONAUSATION of the MINES. 

By FRANK HODGES (Secretary of the 
Miners’ Federation), 

WITH A FOUEWOKD BY 

The Right Hon. J. R. CLYNES, D.C.L.,M.P. 

Quarter Cloth. Grown Svo. 4 b. 6d. net. 

The l}dok,^is written on broad and logical rather than on narrow and 
partisan linest and it concludes with a simple, clear statement of the form of 
^a dm i ni straticA and control which will take the place of the existing svstem 
’■'^immedialolv^the latter is legally abolished. It is the work of an expert, 
writing for the general public on a subject of vital importance to the 
community. 

OTHER VOZ^UnSES IN THE •‘NEW 
^ ERA’* SERIES. 

QUARTER CLOTH. CROWN Svo. PRICE 4b. 6d. net. 

Voi. II. A NEW ARISTOCRACY OF COMRADESHIP. 

By WILLIAM PAINE. READY IN MAY. 

Vol. 111. THE NEW LIBERALISM. By The Right 
Hon. C. F. G. MASTERMAN. READY IN MAY. 

Vol. IV. PUBLIC OWNERSHIP AND CONTROL OF 
THE LIQUOR TRADE. By ARTHUR GREENWOOD 

(Vice-Pre.sident of the Workers’ ICducational Asscciation). 

READY IN JUNE. 

Vol. V. THE NEW LABOUR OUTLOOK. 

By ROBERT WILLIAMS (Secretary of the Transport 
Worker s’ Federation). READY IN JUNK. 

Other Volumes by PHILIP SNOWDEN, GEORGE 
LANSBVRY , etc., will he announced later. 


IMK I SC E 1.1^ JZN E O U S. 

THE EDEN PHILLPOTTS COUNTRY. AN IDEAL 
GIFT BOOK. 

A WEST COUNTRY PILGRIMAGE. By Eden Phillpotts. 

With i6 three-coloured Illustrations tipped on mounts. 
Buckram. Crown 4(0. Price2lB.net. 

MY YEARS OF EXILE. By Von Eduard Bernstein 

(the well-known German Socialist). Cloth. Demy 8vo. 
Price 12b. 6d. net. 

THE GREAT REBUILDING. By H. Denston Funnell, 

F.S.l. Cloth. Demy Svo. Price 12b. 6d. net. 

SEX EDUCATION AND NATIONAL HEALTH. 

By C. Gasquoine Hartley 

(Author ol “ The Truth about Woman," etc.). Cloth. 
Crown Svo. Price 68 net. 


FicmoM. 

CLOTH. CROWN Svo. WITH THREECOLOUR 
PICTURE JACKETS. PRICl': 78. net. 

THE BURIED TORCH. By Coralie Stanton and 
Heath Hosken. 

THE GREATER DAWN. By Nora Kent. 

MIRIAM AND THE PHILISTINES. 

By Alice Clayton Greene. 
THE BISHOP’S MASQUERADE. 

By W. Harold Thomson. 

SIDE ISSUES. By Jeffery E. Jeffery 

(Author of “ Servants of the Guns.’’) Price 6 b. net. 

Send to the Publishers now for Descriptive List, including 
details regarding “ The Contemporary ” Series, ivhich is 
now in preparation. 


LEONARD 

PORTUGAL ST., 



PARSONS Ltd. 

KINGSWAY, W.C.2. 



MR. HEIN£MANN*S LIST 

REALITIES OF WAR. 

By PHILIP GIBBS. Demy Svo. ISs. net. 

Ill thiB book Philip Gibbs breaks the Iodm silence Imposed by the 
censorship and reveals facts he dared not reveal before. 

BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC 

GAMBETTA. 

By PAUL DESCHANEL. Demy Svo. 15s. net. 

Tlie authoriseil EiiKli.li version of this brliiiant hingr.iiiiy 

A BRAZILIAN MYSTIC. 

lly It. B. CUNNINtiHAME GRAHAM. Royal Svo. 

15s. net. 

A stirring (‘hapter from the stormy history of Brazil, being the life of 
Autunio Conselheiro, the “ last of the Gnostics." 

MEN, MANNERS AND MORALS IN 
SOUTH AMERICA. 

Ey •). 0. P. ELAND. Demy Svo. 12h. 6d. net. 

A delightful description of life and manners in the great South 
American rcpuDlies, especially Brazil, Argentina, Paraguay and Uruguay. 
Illustrated from photograjih^. 

chance and change in china. 

Ey A. S. KOE. Demy Svo. Illustrated. 128. 6d. net. 

The life of an Englishwoman spent in various cities of inland China 
during those me iientuus years in which the oldest of all the empires of the 
world was seeking to transform herself into the newest of new republics. 

STEVENSON’S GERMANY. 

ByC. BRUNSDON FLETCHER. Demy Svo. lOs. Bd.net. 

In this book Robert Louis Stevenson is placed before the world as an 
important witness in the case against Germany, particularly iu regard to 
Germany’s rule iu ilie PaciMc. 

THE LONDON VENTURE. 

By MICHEL AKLEN. F’eup Svo. <8. net. 

"You can scarcely turn a leaf without coming upon some vivid or 
delicate bit of description or narrative, some magic window opening gaily, 
cynically or with a thoughtful Hertuusuess on what is best and worst in the 
ways of humanity."— 7’Ae Bookman. 

THE NATIONAL HISTORY OF FRANCE. 

In six volumes. Demy 8vo. 128. 6d. net each. 

NEW VOLUME 

THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

By JAQUES BOULKNGER. 

The material for the history of this period is no less abundant than 
picturestiue, for the age of memoirs had arrived, and M. Buulenger has 
made skilful use of these in a narrative eaB> to read as romance. 

BY THE POET LAUREATE. 

OCTOBER, and other Poems. 

Ey UOEEKT ERIIH1E8. (>o\vii 8vo. 5s.net. 

Also an Edition on English haiid-mnde paper, limited to 
oO copies, nn inhered and signed, £1 Is. net. 

ENSLAVED, and other Poems. 

Ey JOHN MASEFIELD. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

Also an Eilition on l^higlish hand- made paper, limited to 

250 oo])ies, iiumhered and signed, £1 5s. net. 

THE HAPPY BRIDE, and other Poems. 

Ey F. TENNYSON JESSE. Crown 4to. 6s.net. 

FLEURS-DE-LYS. 

.Vn Aritliology of French poetry freely translated into 
English verse, wilh an Introduction and Notes. By 
WILFRID THOKLKY. Ciwn Svo. 6s. net. 

UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 

SELECTIONS FROM SWINBURNE 

E.lit'Ml hv EDMUND UOSSE, C.B., ami T. J. WISE. 

' NEW FICTION. 

MISER'S MONEY (7s. 6d. net). Edi-n Phillpotts. 
TATTERDEMALION (7s.6d.net). John Galsworthy. 

ELI OF THE DOWNS (7s. net). C. M. A. Peake. 
JEWISH CHILDREN (6s. net). Sh^om Aleiciiem. 

Bff the Author of The Biitterjly 

A VYOMAN NAMED SMITH (7s. 6d. net). 

M. C. Uemlkr. 

By the Author if “ The 'Three Black Pennys ” 

GOLD AND IRON (7s. net). Joseph Ukrgesheimek. 

Ready Shortly, 

ANNE. OLGA Hartley. 

A WOMAN'S MAN. Makjorik Pattkkson. 

LINDA CONDON, .JosKUH Hkrgeshkimer. 

THE TAVERN. Rexk JUTA. 

BRUTE BOOS. Loris Wilkinson. 
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From Germany’s High Sea Fleet in the World War Admiral Von Scheer. 

By Admiral Scheer'jg^.. 

{Cassell), 


desires to put forward as the true view of 
events ; in short, his book is very con- 
siderably propagandist. He repeats the 
accusations against England as responsible 
for the war, and for misleading Germany 
as to her intentions. We have the cheerful 
sneers at England's lack of courage and 
enterprise in not immediately sending her 
whole fleet to attack the German fleet off 
the German coast — precisely the operation 
ardently longed for by the German 
Admiralty, whose plan was to try to get 
the English naval forces at disadvantage 
and inflict piecemeal losses until our 
strength should be worn away, so that 
the two fleets should be equal in fighting 
strength. Quite naturally the English 
command was sufficiently aware of 
the position to avoid doing precisely 
as the enemy wished. Scheer of course 
claims that Jutland was a German victory. 
It was triumph in a sense to fight and 
escape annihilation by running away, but 
as the German navy would not venture to 
fight another day the victory " could only 
be regarded as a very barren one at best. 
Very interesting is the Admiral’s account 
of the submarine campaign against trade, 
interesting in the mentality that quite 
frankly sees nothing against the practice of 
sinking ships and crews without warning as 
a better way of persuading the merchant 
sailor to stay in port. Fifteen thousand 
drowned seamen did not stop their British 
fellows, and so the German plans failed. 


A CONCISE CHRONICLE 

OF EVENTS 

OF THE GREAT WAR. 

By Captain R. P. P. Rowe. 

I2S. 6d. net. (Philip Allan.) 

A very useful reference book whose scope 
is indicated by its title. 


GERMANY’S 
HIGH SEA FLEET 
IN THE 
WORLD WAR 


By Admiral Scheer. 

With a portrait and 28 plans. 
25s. net. (Cassell.) 


Admiral Scheer was Com- 
mand er-in-Chief of the High 
Sea Fleet in 1916 when the 
battle of Jutland was fought, 
and continued in command 
until August, 1918, when 
he succeeded Admiral von 
Holtzendorff as^ Chief of the 
Admiralty Staff. He gives a 
narrative of the naval war 
from the German side up to 
the mutiny at Kiel in October, 
1918, starting with the early 
days when Germany did not 
expect to be faced by England 
at war. It is clear that the 
Adiij^ is writing what he 
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READY IN APRIL. 


HARVEST Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 

PANDORA’S YOUNG 

MEN FREDERICK WAT! 


FREDERICK WATSON 


DENYS THE DREAMER 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 


THE BOOK OF YOUTH 


• MARGARET SKELTON. 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

AN IMPERFECT 
MOTHER 

J. D. BERESFORD, Author of " God’s Counterpoint." 
" A masterly psychological study . . . well written, well 
conceived, and well worked out . . . the first post-war 
novel to claim serious literary con.sideration.” 

— Daily Chrontcle. 

THE CHEATS 

M \ R JORIE BOWEN, Author of “ Mr. Misfortunate." 
“ The general atmosphere of subterfuge and intrigue 
. . . wh'ch s .c depicts with her usual skill." — Times. 

THE BANNER 

HUGH F. SPENDER. Author of The Gulf." etc. 

" A brilliant polit.cal phantasy."- -Times. 

THREE SECOND IMPRESSIONS. 


MARY-GIRL 


iTl/iLlX I HOPE MERRICK. 

" Mrs. Merrick always chooses the right word and the 
right phrase. ... a piece of first-class workmanship." 

— Glasgow Herald. 

THE CLINTONS AND 

OTHERS ARCHIBALD MARSHALI.. 

“His talent in his own generatum is unique, and no 
person who enjoys or studies the fiction of this age can 
afford to neglect it ." — London Mercury. 

THE DARK RIVER 

SARAH GERTRUDE MU LIN. 
“ She writes almost like a Jane Austen of South Africa ’’ 

— Land and Wafer. 


IN BRISK DEMAND. 


{ 2 nd Impression.) 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY 
FRENCH WRITERS 

Madame MARY DUCLAUX. 

Large crown 8vo. Portraits. 7s. 6d. net. 

" Excellence of a work wh ch wi 1 provide tho,e who 
like reading French with a most efficient guide.” 

— Evening Standard. 

TWO CHEAPER EDIT IONS, 

A WRITER’S RECOLLECTIONS v 

Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

PETROGRAD 

MERIEL BUCHANAN. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

COLLINS* SPRING LIST 
ON APPLICATION. 


THORNTON ' BUTTERWORTH 


MY 

CAMPAIGN IN 
MESOPOTAMIA 

By MAJOR-GENERAL 

Sir CHARLES V. F. TOWNSHEND 

K.C.B., D.S.O. 

’This book is one of the most Cinditl of war books, alike in its revelation of 
the writer's personality and in its discussion of military problems.’— TAtf Times, 
‘Reveals a keen soldier, familiar with the principles of good general^ip. ' — 
Sunday Times. ‘ As a contribution to the inilitaiy and diplomatic histo^ of the 
war, the value of this work cannot be lightly estimated.’ — Bookman. ‘General 
Townshend has not written this account of his operations to illuminate the 
future, but the illiimination is Evening Standard. ‘ No war library will 

be complete Mrithuiit the record of gallant achitvtinent.’— 7 ,fref/>ool Courier. 

With Portrait Frontispiece and 
_ Fifteen Maps and Plans. 28/- net 

Miss Elizabeth Robins is one of the most popular 
as well as one of the most brilliant of living novelists 

THE MILLS OF THE GODS, and 

OTHER STORIES By ELIZABETH ROBINS, 

' Author of " Tlie Magnetic North,” etc. 

Crown Svo, cloth 7/ - net 
Each story blends with the study of character, the narration 
of something of mystery, or sensation, or momentous event, and 
the result is a very notable book that will appeal to fiction 
lover*^ of all sorts and conditions. 

The demand for Mrs. Willsie’s buoks is so great 
that her •American publishers have printed a first 
impression of 25,000 copies of ‘The borbidden Trail ’ 

THE FORBIDDEN TRAIL 

By HONORE WILLSIE, Author of ' Still Jim,’ etc. 

Crown Svo, doth 7 /- net 
A story of gripping intensity, of unusual happenings in lyhich 
the sweetness of human love, the power of man’s ambition, and 
the haimfulness of man’s passion and weakne.ss are pictured 
with mani‘'e 5 t sincerity and intensity. 

.A fascinating, baffling mystery, and the explanation 
of It at last IS as finely simple as it is unexpected 

CRATER’S GOLD By philip curtiss 

Crown Svo, cloth 7/- net 
A story that for characterisation, humour, sparkle of style and 
ingenuity of plot is altogether out of the common, and altogether 
enjoyable. 

RECENT SUCCESSES 

OLD PEOPLE AND THE THINGS 

THAT PASS By LOUIS COUPERUS 

Txanslated by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. With an 
Introduction by Stephen McKenna. 7/- net 

‘ To fail to read it is to miss one of the hiie.st novels of recent years.’ — Taller. 
‘Every portrait is a hnished masterpiece '—Times. ' It is doubtful whether 
any living writer of fiction, except Mr. Joseph Conrad, could achieve work of the 
outstanding quality revealed in these pagf.s. I'nmistakably a masterpiece.'— 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 


PRISONERS OF THE RED 

R T By Captain GW.ATKIN-WILLI AMS, C.M.G., 
i R.N. With an Introduction by the Duke of 
Westminster. 7/ 6 net 

‘ The story takes ns back to the great romances of Defoe Fenimore Cooper 
and Rider Haggard.’— G/as?oa.' Evening Times. ‘J'he story of this rescue is one 
of the most r.'inantic and fascinatin;: episodes of the War.' — Times. 

THE GREAT SOUTH LAND 
THE RIVER PLATE AND SOUTHERN 
BRAZIL OF TO-DAY. By w. h. koebel. 

Author of ‘ Modern Argentina,’ ‘ Modern Chile,’ ‘ South 
America,’ etc. 

The Daily Telegraph says ; ‘ This is an authoritative study of the River Plate 
and bouthern Brazil of to*day, written from the standpoint of one who believes 
that country to offer unparalleled chances to immigrants at the present day.' 
The Liverpool Post says : ‘ He rounds off his book wdih useful advice to 
British traders regarding the commercial possib Iities of South America and bow 
to exploit them. Altogether the b )ok is both readable and iiistniciive.’ 

Demy Svo, Cloth. 15s. net. 

62 SAINT MARTINS LANE. LONDON, W.C2 
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From The Woman of the 
Picture, 

G F Turner’s New Novel 
(Hodder &• Stoughton). 


Reduced Reproduction 
OF Wrapper Design 


THE WAY OF A MAN. 

By Thomas Dixon. 7s. net. (Appleton.) 

Here is a very up-to-date talc of America and advanced 
feminism hungering to “ live its own life." Ellen West 
was a pioneer, a beautiful, ambitious, emancipated, per- 
fectly-dressed, brilliant, journalistic pioneer of all this sort 
of thing. She proclaims her creed, and nobly scorns a 






From The Honour of the Clintons, 

One of the first volumes In the uniform ed tiun 
of Mr. > Archibald Marshall's novels which 
Mess Hodder ft Stoughton are publishing. 


Reduced Wrapper 
Design. 


magnificent offfr of free Union and Ng establishment from 
a millionaire newspaper proprietor and sportsman, but 
joins her life in happy clandestinity with a young journalist 
who is desperately in love and would dearly like to marry 
her. This of course is wholly against her principles. But 
presently her lover moves forward in a magnificent 
American fashion, becoming rich, famous, powerful, and the 
free union is not strong enough to hold him. Ellen is jealous 
and miserable and quite ordinary, but noble throughout, and 
as Manning now falls desperately in love with her niece, 
she hands them over to each other in indissoluble wedlock . 
And then the millionaire lover comes along hurrying, and 
she marries him, having tested her theories, and found 
the good old way of marriage and the ring is best of all. 

THE PREVENTIVE MAN. 

By G. V. McFadden. 7s. net. (Lane.) 

In her latest novel the author of “ The Honest Lawyer 
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From The Way of a Man 

(Appleton), 


** You've been in a Trance* 


and “ His Grace of Grub Street " does not wander far 
from her favourite Dorset, for the scene of “ The Preventive 
Man is laid on Hengistbury Head and in the neighbourhood 
of Christchurch and I^oolc. Harking back to smuggling 
flays — 1830 is the year, to be exact — she has contrived a 
strong and convincing little drama around the figures of 
her clever and courageous, but somewhat unemotional. 
Preventive Man, Sylvester Clithcroe, and Horatio Bydike, 
a timid but attractive heroine. Miss McFadden always 
handles her “ atmosphere " effectively, and once again she 
convinces the reader of the truth of her presentment of 
our ancestors’ manners and sometimes rather unpleasant 
customs. The fiction-lover may go far before finding a 
novel more vivid or more interesting. 




SWARTHMORE PRESS BOOKS 


A SELECTION. 

"THE GREATEST BOOK THE WAR HAS 
PROD UCED." 

/ CIVILISATION: I9I4-I7. 

By GEORGES DUHAMEL. Translated by T. P. 
CONWIL-EVANS. Crown 8vo. 6/- net. 

" ' Civilisation ' is a marvellous book — perhaps with ‘ 
‘ Vie des Marty res ' the greatest book that the wat has 
produced, perhaps the only book, indeed, to which the word 
great can be applied at all. . . . There is no reason why 
‘ Civilisation ' should not have the success in this country 
that it has had already in its own. We have not ourselves 
produced a war book to compare with it.” — Everyman. 

. LEAGUES OF NATIONS; 

Aneient, Mediaeval and Modern. 

By ELIZABETH YORK. 8/6 net. 

A deeply interesting and valuable study of the growth of 
the League idea from the days of early Greece. 

''The whole book, soundly and attractively written, is 
just what the plain man who Is not specifically a stddent 
of history needs for his enlightenment." — Mr. George 
Sampson in The Bookman. 

POEMS: I9I2-I9I9. 

By GILBERT THOMAS, Author of " Birds of Passage," 
"The Further Goal," "Things Big and Little," etc., etc. 
Crown 8vo. 5/- net. 

BRITISH WILD FLOWERS: 

Their Haunts and Associations. 

By WILLIAM GRAVESON. 

New edition, published in two forms (a) A handsome | 
Library Edition, with extra plates, at 10 6 net. (b) A 
Popular Edition at 6 6 net. 

A VOLUME OF ENGROSSING STORIES. 

THE MISADVENTURES OF 

ATHELSTAN DIGBY. | 

By WILLIAM F. HARVEY. Crown 8vo. 6/- net. i 

A series of lightly-touched sketches, recording the surprising '■ 
experiences of a North Country Manufacturer. ' 


THE VENTURER: 

A Journal of Freedom and Fellowship, 

No. 1 (New Series) was published in October, 1919. 
PRICE SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 

Yearly Subscription, 7/6 post free ; Six Months, 

3,9 post free. 


Among the early contributors to the New Senes of 
"The Venturer" are the following;— 

Norman Angell. H. J. Maaaingham. 

C. Deliale Burna. Robert Niebola. 

G. D. H. Cole. Rev. W. E. Orchard, D.D. , 

John Drinkwater. S. K. Rateliffe. 

Gerald Gould. Erneat Rhya. 

H. Wilaon Harris. Richard Roberta. 

Henry T. Hodgkin. Malcolm Sparkes. 

Laurence Houaman. Rev. Edward Shillito. 

Sisley Huddleston. Gilbert Thomas. 

George Lanabury. Arthur Waugh. 

Robert Lynd. M. P. Willeoeks. 

If you do not already know "The Venturer" send TJd. in 
stamps for the April number to the publishers, 

THE SWARTHMORE PRESS, LTD., 

72, Oxford Street, London, W.l. 



WARD, LOCK 6* CO.’S 
NEW FICTION 

6s. net 

From all booksellers and Libraries. 


JOSEPH HOOKING’S 

STRIKING STORY 

THE KAISER’S INVESTMENTS 

Mr. Hockiug’B novels are all stamped with striking and original 
Individuality. They are Itold in conception, daring in thought, 
picturesque and lifelike in description, and it is not to be wondered at 
that each fresh effort is eagerly awaited by a great and ever-increasing 
public. 

PATRICIA AND LIFE 

By E. MARIA ALBANESI 

A MATING IN THE WILDS 

By OTTWELL BINNS 

THE HEART OF A PRINCESS 

By WILLIAM LE QUEUX 

THE GUARDIAN 

By ISABEL MAUD PEACOCKE 

THE GIRLTSe" HAUNTING EYES 

By FLORENCE WARDEN 

THE HOUSE OF DANGER 

By GUY THORNE 

PETER HYDE, M.P. 

By PAUL TRENT 

THE HEREPATH PROPERTY 

By J. S. FLETCHER 

CONVICT 100 

By MARIE C. LEIGHTON 

THE TEMPTATION OF CARLTON 
EARLE 

By STELLA M. DURING 

THE MYSTERY of the COMMON 

By JAMES BLYTH 


EASTER HOLIDAY NUMBER 

WINDSOR 

Important Illustrated Articles 


WorK for Demobilised Officers and Men. 


THE ART OF LORD LEIGHTON, R.R.A. 

with a dozen reproductions from the Artist's finest pictures. 


Lrong Complete Story by DORNFORD YATES. 

New Series of ‘‘BONES" STORIES 

By EDGAR WALLACE. 


And Notable CoiiiiiJete Stories by 

James Blyth Fred M. White 

A. M. Burrage B. A. ClarKe 

and iilher well-known Authors. 


A wealth of clever illustrations by 

Distinguished Artists. 

WARD, LOCK & CO., LTD., 

Warwick House, Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4 
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HENRY V. 

By R. B. Mowat, 

M. A. Illustrated . 

los. 6d. net. (C'on- 
stablc.) 

’Henry the Fifth is a 
king for whom we have 
a vivid feeling, chiefly 
because of Agincourt 
and also because he 
was a friend of Falstaff. 

And our feeling is very 
much tempered bv 
reason of his iinprincely 
and unfriendly be- 
haviour to Falstaff, for 
there was never a more 
terrible rebii ff than 
when the ^ new king 
turned^ a cold eye on 
the happy old knight 
with the word : 

“ I know thee not, old 
man : fall to thy 
prayers,' 

How ill white hairs be- 
come a fool and 
jester.” 

It is comforting to find 
in sober history that 
Hem*y never was the 
gay dog of tradition 
and the plays, and so 
never mishandled his 
friend, so much more 
real than any faded 
historical person, Mr. 

Mowat tells the true 
tale of a princeling bred 
to state toil, and broken to wars and ruling in W ales for 
five years before he was twenty-one. Owen Glendowcr’s 
rebellion was the school in which Henry was trained, and 
between fighting in the March and the Council in London 
he grew to be a wise, vigorous, ex])erienccd prince anil 
king. His two French expeditions were masterly from the 
military point of view', and his handling of England w'as 
no less masterly as the consolidator of a crowui which his 
father had taken perforce from Richard the Second. He 
created a united and patriotic England, and gave her a 
prestige and renown higher than at any moment of the 
Middle Ages. 'Lliis monograph is a mc^st interesting 
account of one of the ablest monarchs since Alfred that 
have held the Englisli throne 

PHILO’S CONTRIBUTION TO 
RELIGION. 

By H. A. A. Kennedy 
D.D , D Sc 6s. net 

(HocUlcr tS: Stnughtun.) 

'^hib is a w'ork well done* 
as aay thing by the author 
of St. Paul and the 
Mystery Religions ” could 
scarcely fail to be It has 
fcrought at least one reader 
to an unexpected realisation 
of that for which Philo 
stands on the inward side, 
and he is thankful for the 
measure of illumination 
coming thus from yet 
another tjuarter con- 
cerning the soul of man 


and attainable ^riches 
of Divine knowledge. 
It will bring new light 
also to others, for we 
are many wh6 know 
the great Alexandrian 
Jew as a figure i n 
philosophy at the be- 
ginning of the Christian 
era, above all as a Greek 
son of the Covenant, 
w'ho exhibits thejmes- 
sage of Israel permeated 
by a strange tincture 
reflected from the mes- 
sage of Plato. But as 
one to whom religion 
w'as personal life and as 
a iny^stic very few have 
known him; and Pro- 
fessor Kennedy's 
awakening monograph 
seems not less than a 
reproach to some of us 
who have overlooked 
these things, when 
through all the Christian 
centuries they have 
been wTitten ever so 
plainly in certain of 
Philo's texts. But the 
texts are many, and 
the truth is that w'e 4id 
not know' how to l(>ok 
at them. We learn 
HOW' that for Philo there 
is an “ impact " of God 
upon the soul ; that the 
soul wdiich IS ” linked to 
God " posscs.seb eternal life ; that this is not in some future 
state of rew'ard but a present possibility’^ which may 
become actual, and so does sometimes ; that the link is 
forged by a passion of love for God ; that the vision of 
God " is the crown of the soul's achievement ; but that 
there is an advent of the soul in God w'hich is bcy'ond 
all joy of vision ; and in fine that there is a state — of all 
the last and highest — wherein the soul is “ transformed 
into the Divine type, ' becoming akin to God and truly 
Divine. It follows that Philo is of that blessed company' — 
of all tnbe.s and tongues and peoifles — who have borne true 
lestimonv, grounded in experience, concerning the great 
end of being- " life in (kmI and union there." 

THE COMPASSIONATE ROGUE. 

IK I'.EOROE CioourniLi). 2S net. (Jarn»L!s ; 

That large circle of general 
readers who arc on* the 
look out for good stories wrill 
find a round dozen and more 
in " The Compassionate 
Rogue," a series of tales 
about a young lady who 
comes home from doing war 
work and, indignant with 
profiteers and such as have , 
profited by the war, and 
filled with sympathy for all 
who have suffered by it, 
becomes a very up-to-dy^te 
Robin Hood or Dick Turpin, 
and sets out with revolver 
and half-mask to rob the 
rich and give the proceeds of 
lier adventures to the poor. 



From Henry V. Henry V. 

{Constable). (Queen's College, Oxford ) 



From Orkney and Shetland, Tm* Home Fleet in 

Cambridge County Handbook SCAPA FLOW. 

Series 

- {Cambridge Press). 
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THE NOVELS OF J. D. BERESFORD 
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Second Impression 

AN IMPERFECT MOTHER 

‘‘Takes liis reader in Ihe delicate bul firm grip proper to an accomplished novelist entering into his subject ^^ith,t\vo of 
the most delightful opening cliaplers he has ever written. . . Mr Beresford al his liest " — Wculmnislrr Gazette. 

“ A highly entertaining examjile of pure intellect . . . which for my own jxirt 1 enjoyed am.iziiigly "—Punch. 

Read also 

GOD’S COUNTERPOINT 
THE JERVAISE COMEDY 
W. E. FORD : A biography 

And in Collins' 2/ - net Library 

A WORLD OF WOMEN [Goslings] 


WORKS BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 

iiiiiii;iili;iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiilliiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiilllillllilM^^ 

Second Impression 

HARVEST 

“ A strong, skilfully told Idle ” — Times. 

“ Well sustained from beginning to end, and the pathetic figure of Rachel makes a strong appeal to the reader ” — 

Daily Telegraph. 

"Mrs Ward has left the world no more finely drawn figure than this blameless Rachel.” — Globe. 

“ Admirably char.K teristu of its wTiter’.s great and undimmed qualities, and one which brings the tale of licr achievement 
to a w’orthy and congruou.s close.” — Westminster Gazette * 

Read also her delightful Volume of Memoirs (popular edition) 

A WRITER’S RECOLLECTIONS 

" The panorama of a generation; the expression of an ideal ; the quintessence of Victorianism 111 its best and fullest 
Howct."— D aily Chronicle. Cr. 8vo, with Portraits, 6/- net 

COUSIN PHILIP (2nd Impression 7/- net) 

‘MISSING’ THE WAR & ELIZABETH 

2/- net & 3/6 net Cr. 8vo, 3/6 net 


COLLINS’ NEW NOVELS 




PANDORA’S YOUNG MEN 

{Just out) 

By Frederick Watson 

DENYS THE DREAMER 

[May yth) 

By Katharine Tynan 

THE BOOK OF YOUTH 

[Just out) 

By Margaret Skelton 

THE TALL VILLA 

(May yth) 

By Lucas Malet 

THE FOOLISH LOVERS 

(May 2yth) 

By St. John G. Irvine 

SIR HARRY 

(May syth) 

By Archibald Marshall 

POTTERISM 

(May 2yth) 

By Rose Macaulay 
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Duckorfli 
•New Books- 


JOHN GALSWORTHY 
PlstyS. Fourth Series 


Contains : 

The Skin Game 
The Foundations 
A Bit o’ Love 

7/0 net. Postage 6d 

SHAW DESMOND 

PstSSlOn. A Human Story 

716 

LADY DOROTHY MILLS 

The Laughter of Fools 

A Society Novel 7/6 >ei. 

A. E. LLOYD MAUNSELL 

Moods and Lyrics 


Poems 


5 /- net. 


ED. CALDWELL MOORE ! 

West and East 

By EDWARD CALDWELL MOORE, D.D. 

The expansion of Christendom and the naturalisation 
of Christianity in the Orient in the nineteenth century. 
Being the Dale lectures, Oxford, 1913. 

Pages 421 and xii. 12/6 net Postage Sd 


THE READER’S LIBRARY 

Over 40 Volumes now ready. 

New Editions of the following are just ready : 

Studies in Poetry 

By STOPFORD BROOKE 

English Literature and Society 

in the I8th Century 

By LESLIE STEPHEN 

Crown 8vo. SJ* net a volume. Postage 'Sd 

Please tarite for a List of the Volumes published in 
this famous series of copyright books. 


Large New Impressions of the following successful Novels 
are now ready : 

Night and Day 

By VIRGINIA WOOLF 

Susie 

By the Hon* Mrs* DOWDALL 

Children of 
No Man’s Land 

By G. B. STERN 

These books are the outstanding novels of the time, and 
cannot be passed over by any one who wishes to keep in 
touch with present-day literature. 


DUCKWORTH V Co.. COVENT GARDEN. LONDON 


I SIDGWICK* & JACKSON, LTD. 


T. n. RKRESFORD 
The “JACOB STAHL” TrUogy. 

1 . THE EARLY HISTORY 
OF JACOB STAHL. 

6s. net. (1910). 

! “ Mr j. D. JkTosfonl lias written a very remarkable 

I bo(*k. If. as i1 seems, it is his first, ‘ Jacob Stahl ’ should 
i place its writer at once in the forefnmt of modern novelists, 
i . We congratulate Mr. TJcreslord on one of the most 

I convincing studies of character we h.ive read for a v'ery long 
I time " -Morning Post. 

" We shall anticipate with interest a secpiel -Times, 

2 . A CANDIDATE FOR 

TRUTH. 6.. net. (1912). I 

“‘A Candidate ior Truth' r.iiscs its .iiitlior (jiiite 
definitely to ihe front rank of living novelists That 
human emotional touch for whu h wc have, sci iT'tly, all this 
time been longing is at length here, ami here \Nitli so ; 
admirable a nstrainl, .so genuine a knowledge of llic fin<* I 
possibilities of his art, tliat the whole book is lighted in j 
retrospect with a shining, tendiT glow ” — SUnuhird. 

" Mr. Beresfonl has unmisl.ik.i’hly arrived 11 we were 
to ctmsider Mr. Arnohl Dennett as a safe first-class, we i 
should have to ])l.ii(‘ Mr Beresfonl not very hir behiw in 
the same class ^'—MornniQ Leader 

3 . THE INVISIBLE 

EVENT. 6s.net. (1915). 

"Mr. Deresfonl has brought his long and singularly 
SITU ere record to an end lluit is wortliy of its laginnings, 

. . ilu- Trilogy forms as line an aclm*venienl as 

any our modern school has produi cd "—The Times. 

"An 'irregular union' has never been more sincerely, 
more m tun at el V iniiigincd iind le.ilised. lhat it is noble 
I. and not sordid makes it more, r.ither ih.in less, con- 
viTHing - f*all Mall Gazelle 


THE HAMPDENSHlRE 
WONDER (1911). 

" A novel which in point of onginaliiy. both of conception 
and execution , is the mo.st remarkable t hat has been published 
for some time. ... A \vondcrful effort of vision and 
imagination. It is a book that counts."— Jl/oriin/g Post. 

i 

NINETEEN 
I IMPRESSIONS (1918). 

" The short .story at its best . . . The collection is 

.so extraordinarily good that if lAIr. Ifcrcsford docs not give 
us plenty more he will be committing bigb treason against 
the Republic of Letters. . . • No such notable book has 

appeared since Algernon Blackwood first gave us ‘ John 
Silence.'*’ — Globe. 


New end Cheaper Edition^ 38. 6d« net* 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 

THE BOOKMAN 

250 GUINEAS PRIZE COMPETITION. 

I'hc incrcasiiifi cost of hook- production is, in these 
days, raising very serious difficulties foi the author 
as ivcll as for the publisher — especially for the author 
who is unknown. Articles and letters have recently 
appeared in the newspapers reiterating that it is 
becoming almost impossible for the beginner to get 
any chance at all, for, until the enterprise is less 
costly and speculative, most publishers prefer to limit 
their lists to the works of novelists of established 
reputation, and are umnlling to take the risk of 
publishing a first novel. 

It has always been pari of The Bookman’s pro- 
gramme to look out for new talent and entourage 
young authors of promise and, in the adverse circum- 
stances that face them at present, we have decided 
to offer 

A Prize of 250 Guineas 
for the best First Novel, 

For the purposes of this Competition a ** first novel 
is defined as one by a writer who has never before had 
a work of fiction {other than a volume of short stories) 
published in book form. 


Full particulars of the Competition will be sent on 
application , enclosing a stamped addressed envelope, 

to The Editor, 

Till*: Bookman, 

Si. Paul's House, 

Warwick Sijuarc, 

London, EX\.\. 

Mr. \V. II. 1). Rouse, of Cambridge, writes: 

“ Miss K. Tynan in her notice of the late Mr. Bullcn 
expresses a regret that he wrote no poetry. He 
did. One or two small volumes were privately 
printed for friends. Shortly before* his death he 
was persuaded to make a colleeAion of his verse, 
cind this, 1 believe, is likely to be published.” 

The Faith of a Quaker, " by J. W. Graham. 
Principal of Dalton Hall in the Ihii versify of Man- 
chester, will be published shortly by the C ambridge 
Press. It is not merely an introduction to the 
position of Quakerism, but a stalement of mystical 
religion in general. 

Mr. Heath Robinson’s "Fly Papers" ( 2 s. net, 
Duckworth) are the most outrageously and joyously 
impossible things in the way of humorous drawings 
that even he has ever perpetrated. The experiments 
of pioneer flying men are irreverently burlesqued ; 
and aeroplanes and Zeppelins are shown adapted 
to war and peace purposes with a wealth of grotesque 
detail that is amazingly and amusingly ingenious. 
No nightmares could be more extravagant, and if 
nightmares were always as cii:)surdly laughable we 
should all be glad to have them. 
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" floods and l.vrics ” is the title of a book of 
verses by Lloyd Maunsell (whose work is well known 
to magazine readers) which Messrs. Duckworth arc 
publishing. 

Messrs. Constable have added to their cheap 
edition of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s plays " Pygmalion ” 
(is. ()d. net) ; " Overruled ' and “ The Dark Lady 
of the Sonnets ” (is. 6d. 
net) ; “ Getting Married " 
and “ Androcles and the 
Lion ” (is. net eacli). 

Lord Grey of Falloden 
has written a short book on 
" Recreation, ’’which Messrs. 

Constable are about to 
publish. The same firm 
has just published “ Beauty 
and Bands,” a new novel 
by Ellen Thornc3croft 
Fowler. 

“Denys the Dreamer,” a 
new novel of Irish life b}- 
Katharine T\'nan. will be 
published immediately b\- 
Messrs. Collins. 

“ Behind the Scenes at 
German Head-quarters, ” a 
book of sensational dis- 
closures which ]\I e s s r s . 

Hurst & Blackett announce, 
is written by M. Henri 

Homelier, who acted as secretary- to the ^Municipal 
Commission which ser\ed as intermediary between 
the townsfolk of Charleville and the German Authori- 


Major Hesketh Pritchard, who was responsible for 
the sniping sx^stem that was adopted in France, has 
given his experiences, and described the tricks and 
camoullages practised to outwit the enemy, in 
“ Sniping in France,” which Messrs. Hutchinson 
are about to publish. 



Piioh) b\ UT// CaUh\ . 


Mr. Arnold Lunn. 

Author of “Th(' Harrovians nl “ I oo’-f I’luls ” 

Mi, Lunn's latest hook, “Cioa Country Ski-ini^, li is |ust bt*i-n 
luibli'^hecl by .Mo'^sr's. Meihueii. 

From a phoionraph taken at Miirreri 


If ^Ir. Tcignmouth Shore docs not achieve the 
impossible and add some- 
thing to our knowledge of 
Shakespeare in Shake- 
sp('ar(‘’s S(‘lf" (5s/ net, 
Philip Allan), he furnishes 
a ciuiciM' accanint of all that 
i'^ disco\'c'rable of the life of 
the g r t' a t dramatist, a 
record of contemporary 
refcMcnces to the man and 
hi^ work, and an int(‘resting 
and sometirnt's provocative 
criticism of the plays, with 
a plausible theory of his 
own a^ to the person to 
wliom ^ome of the sonnets 
wt'ie addressed. 


;\[t‘sM*s. John Long have 
just publislu'd “ Sonnica,” 
a new novi ‘1 by Vicente 
Hlasc( ) 1 b a n (‘ z , t he dis- 
tiuguished Spanish novelist, 
whose Tlie h'our 1 lorscmen 
of tlie Apo('alypse” is now 
in its thiee hundredth 
thousand. 


Racing is not more popular among us than football, 
eind it is curious that no novelist has until now 
set himself to do for the football world what Nat 


tics, his position giving him e.\c(‘ptional -advantages 
to study the behaviour of the Kaiser and his 
immediate entourage. 

The Limits of Unbelief,” by the Rev. Eric 
Robertson, is to be published shortly by Messrs. 
Nisbet. Mr. Robertson offers a presentation of the 
case for the doubter that should appeal to the many 
who, though they are repelled by what they imagine 
to be orthodox religion, cannot live without a 
creed. 

^Browning’s " The Ring and the Book ” has been 
added by Messrs. Nelson to their “ Edinburgh 
Library of Non-Fiction Books ” (2s. 6d. net). 


(iould and others have done with such enormous 
success for the turf and the liunting field. Not too 
soon, Mr. Sydney llorlcr, a new writer and a young 
one, has risen to supply the want. His stories of 
league matches, of goal-keeping and half-back 
heroes and pavilion heroines are rapidly winning a 
popularity with magazine readers that augurs well 
for their success between covers, when his first" 
book, which is now under w^ay, makes its appearance. 

In “ Old Crosses and Lychgates,” which Messrs. 
Batsford are publishing, Mr. Aymer Vallance has 
for the first time classified, according to their design, 
the various types of such crosses and gates that 
have been erected in England. The book will 
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contain numerous illustrations from photographs 
and drawings. 

*'The Remnant/' by Professor Rufus M. Jones, 
is the eighth volume in the admirable “Cliristian 
Revolution" seiies which the Swartliniore Press is 
publishing. The books represent an hom‘st attempt 
on the part of a group of tlie y(aingc*r men to face 
tlie facts of tlie situation to-day and arrixe at a 
restatement of the meaning of life and rtdigion, 
their faitli being that '‘cmly tlie religious solution 
is adequate to the woild’s need, and that only up >11 
the principles for which Jesus of Nazareth stands 
in history can that world be fashioned to heart’s 



rhoto by Utit\ & :^uunJers. I4|., tlarold Thomson. 

Oxford. 

desire." V’^olumes on "Man and Ins Buildings," 
"Justice and Love," " Christ and (.'a;sar " and " (iod 
in Nature " arc in preparation. 


Mr. W. Harold Thomson, whose new novel. 
" The Bishop’s Masquerade," Messrs. Leonard 
Parsons are publishing this month, conies from 
Callander, in West Perthshire, and has crowded 
a good deal of miscellaneous experience into the 
thirty-three years of his life. He once went to 
sea as a cadet on H.M.S. Worcester, and, when 
‘about twenty, visited Australia and New Zealand, 
and other places on the other side of the world. 
But he had started writing stories when he was 
seven, and before he attained his majority had 


Mr. Shaw Desmond, 

Hhjse new novel, “ Passion,” Messrs-, Duckwortl> have 
just pubhaud. 



iV/o'" In- Mofu Mr. George Young, 

^ouUiscu 

b.iiliaiit I) if)k, *“ I'll' Nrw t .1 Miirim u'cnistablf), 
leviewt'tl iiJ iJii^ Nuiiil)'..! 

publishi‘d two full-lengtli books whit'h lu‘ is trying 
l(^ lorget and hopt's nobodx rKe i emembei>. ]{leven 
years ago he came to London and set about trying 
to make a living with his ]>en, and something of his 
journalistic doings of those days went to the making 
of what he counts as his first novi‘ 1 , " The Right 
Divint'," whi('h was jiublished by ( liapman lS: Hall 
in i()ib. MeanwhiU*, he was I'oiitributing short 
stories, skt‘tclu‘s and articles to a large number of 
well-known mouthlit‘s, weeklies and tlailit's here 
and in America ; and for live \ ears he was Fiction 
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Editor of the Amalgamated Press. Nowadays, 
divided between a love of London and a love of the 
open air and country life, he is settled down in a 
pleasant Buckinghamshire hamlet from which he 
makes frequent excursions up to town. His new 
novel relates the romantic adventures of a liand- 
somc prelate, the Right Reverend Hugh Moseley 
Raeburn, D.D., Bishop of Stanbury, who was for a 
time forced b\' circumstances to live like an ordinary 
working man in a lonely, wild island of the Outer 
Hebrides and proved to have nothing more than the 
ordinary virtues and failings of the average human 
being. So far, though he has done all the other 
things an industrious author ought to do, Mr. 
Thomson has not arrived on the film or the stage, 
but he has designs on the latter that seem to be on 
the threshold of realisation. 

The publishers of O/t/ and Away are Messrs. 
G. Heath Robinson and J. Birch. Through a 
misunderstanding the magazine was, in our April 
Supplement, said to be published by The Sphinx 
Publishing Co. 



Mr. William Johnaton^ 

Author of “The House of Whispers" and “I.lmpy" (Jarrolds), 
on holiday in Southern California. 



Mr. W. Hope Hodgson, 


whose posihiirnoiis book ol verse, “Tlie Calling; of tlir* Sn " 

(Selw’yn Uliumt . i-i reviewed In this Number. •* Tin boats 
of GUn Carrig," “Thi. House oil the liorilerUnd,' and the 
other Hope Hodii!*on novels iiiid books of shori stories an briiui 
issued by Mest.rs. Holden A Hardin«hain in a cheap, uniform 
edition of eight volumes 

Mr. Elkin Mathews is pu])lishin{:: sliorlly a ^tudy 
of Baudelaire, by Artliur Syinons; and tlie late 
Professor 1'. \V. Moorman's “Tales of tlie Kidinijs,” 
the latter with a mem(»ir and portrait of the author. 


A new Number of “ The Chapbook ’’ (is. 6d. 
net, Poetry Bookshop) contains “ Tliree C ritical 
Essays on Modern English Poetry," by I'. S. Eliot, 
Aldous Huxley and F. S. Flint. Neither modern 
poets nor modern critics are spared, and there is 
truth in what is written about botli. Mr. liliot 
and Mr. Huxley, poets themselves, blame reviewers 
for giving the poets too much praise ; Mr. Hu.xley 
insisting that “ the chief nec'd of poetry at the 
present time is a dose of astringent criticism of the 
kind once administered by the Scotch reviewers." 
Most poets have always thought that about the 
poetry written by their contemporaries, but Mr. 
Huxley, in asking for the lash, seems to make no 
reservations. Mr. Flint, in his essay, gives an 
independent exhibition of how the lash should be 
used, with Mr. J. ('. Squire for his victim ; and the 
young poet may get useful hints from some of his 
maxims. " All writing which conforms to the 
sentiments of a group,” he says, “ is vicious in 
principle. It is bad art. It is not art at all. A 
group can have no artistic personality ; and an 
idea expressing a common sentiment is an alge- 
braical symbol.’’ That needed saying in these days, 
when our young poets show such a marked ten- 
dency to form themselves into groups and schools. 
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undeterred by any chastening recollection of the fact 
that, as Spencer says. 

“ Sheep flock together ; eagles fly alone.’* 

A volume of verse by Dolf Wyllarde, “ Tlie 
Magdalene, and Other Poems,” will be published this 
month by Messrs. Stanley Paul tS: Co. 

The new novels tliat Messrs. Ward, Loek are 
publishing this spring include ” Stayward’s Vin- 
dication,” by Harold Biiidloss ; ” The Herepatli 
Property,” by J. S. Fletcher ; and ” jack o’ Judg- 
ment,” by Edgar Wallace. 


The Cambridge Press announces for immediate 
publication Mr. Arthur Tilley’s '' Cambridge Read- 
ings in French Literature,” which will be on a plan 
similar to that of Mr. George Sampson’s Readings 
in English Literature.” 

The photograjflis on our cover of Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett and Mr. J. I). Beresford arc by Mr. K. O. 
Hoj)pe. 

The index to Volume LVII. of Tiir: Bookman 
will be given with our next Number. 


THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 


FORREST REID 


M r. GEORGE MOOI^h] in his last book poured 
eontenipt U])on the actual nanu''^ of ])o]nilar 
novelists in Great Britain (where, howevcT, lu‘ li\(‘s in 
prc’ft*renc(‘ to Moore ILill in tlu^ politically insalubnon.> 
count}’ of Mayo). Scott and Trollope suggest to him 
dull, ccunmonplacc re>]H‘ctability, and tlu* sound of 
'^liackeray and Dickens merely convey the clatter of 
the pantry. But, as a critic of cognonu'n, Mr. Moore 
would no doubt admit that his l)rilliant compatriot, 
Forrest Reid, possesses the a])])roj)riatc‘ name to suggest 
exactly tlu* kind of book^ he writes. I know for a fact 
several peojih' who tliink I'orn‘st Read an assumed 
name --an alliterative* and 
picturesque pun, so to speak, 
conveying an image of tlu* 
reeds by a forest ])ool. It is 
a justifiable .sui)position, for 
Mr. Reid’s romances liave 
ever a sylvan background 
of forest and mountain ; a 
po(il or stream is an essential 
adjunct to some important 
incident in all liis stories ; 
through every one of them 
murmurs “ the wind among 
the reeds.” In short. Pan 
is Forrest Reid’s j residing 
deity. But his names are his 
own — from birth and 
baptism. 

He is a member of a v.'ell- 
known family in the north 
of Ireland, the son of Robert 
Reid, a merchant of Belfast. 

Two of his uncles were Dr. 

Seaton Reid, Materia Medica 
Professor at Queen's Univer- 
sity, Belfast, and Sir Edw’ard 
Reid, a former Mayor of 
Derry. An avuncular relative 



of an earlier generation was Dr. James Seaton Reid, 
Professor of Ecclesiastical and Ci\’il History at Glasgow 
University and Presbyterian minister of ('arrickfergus. 
The naiiK* of Forrc'st came through the marriage of a 
Reid with a member of that family. 

Mr. h'orrest Reid’s mother was a Parr of Shrop.shirc : 
but lu* was born in Belfast, und educated there at the 
Royal Academical Institution— a school wliich is de- 
scribed in two of his books, ” h'ollowing Darkness ” and 
” The Pirates of the SjM'ing.’' His ex})cricnces as an 
ay>pr(‘ntice in the tea trade of Belfast arc reflected in 
“At tin* Door of the Gate.” Mr. Reid completed his 

education at Christ's College, 
Cambridge, where he took 
his degree. Since then he 
has lived jilmost entirely in 
County Down and Belfast. 
His has not been an adven- 
turous or romantic career 
ai)j)arenily, though these are 
the qualities which permeate 
his books. If an inspiring 
cause for liis literary work 
be sought, it might be found 
in the beautiful scenery and 
the wild sea coast of his 
native province. Particu- 
larly has he been influenced 
by the Mourne Mountains, 
the very spirit of which 
he has grasped and inter- 
preted. 

I have said Pan is Mr. 
Reid’s god. But his Pan is 
not the altogether malignant 
Pan of Mr. Arthur Machen, 
for instance. He is a more 
gracious and youthful deity, 
Pan as a boy, but never- 
Mr. Forrest Reid. thcless equally fatal to those 
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mortals who meet him face to face. If Mr. Reid needs, 
a goddess, it is the Moon, and she often plays a baleful 
part in the lives of his creations. Youth is the motif 
of his romances. The protagonist of his story is generally 
a slim brown boy, with dark eyes and coarse black hair, 
suggesti\-c of a faun. Sometimes his characters reach 
the wan land of the occult and the supernatural, the 
realms of fantasy ; and all those who cross the dividing 
line from normal life find tragedy and death beyond. 

It will be seen that Mr Reid’s art is mystic and peculiar. 
He has the Celtic realisation of the unseen world as near 
at hand, and the Greek belief in inevitable fate. Conse- 
quently his stories can never be popular successes in 
the usual sense, for they do not end happily to the 
sound of wedding bells as per the usual formula. But, 
contradictory as it may seem, they are concerned alike 
with the grim realities, the beauty and sadness of life, 
and that lone dreamland of mystery and terror bevond 
the veil. 

His earliest work, “ The Kingdom of Twilight,” was 
published as No. 9 of Fisher Unwin’s First Novel 
Library in 1904. It dealt incidentally with moon- 
influence. It was read and much appreciated bv 
Henry James, who wrote a kindly letter to the young 
author. This led to the dedication of Mr. Reid’s next 
book, “ The Garden GckI ” (1905), to Henry James. 
But the author now considers both these books hope- 
lessly jejune and immatun*, and he does not include 
them in the list of his published works. The adjectives 
mentioned are not those I should apply to the books in 
question : to ” The Garden God,” at any rate, rather 
should I venture to suggest ” precious,” or what used 
to be termed ” fin de sickle.” 

** The Bracknels ” (1911) is the work which Mr. Reid 
regards as the foundation stone of his literary career. 
It is a remarkable study of an abnormal boy, a moon- 
worshipper, who is obsess('d and haunted by the malig- 
nant influences of an old house, his home, reputed in 
earlier times U) have been the scene of a murder. Just 
as in the case of the boy in Henry James’s finest 
supernatural story, ” The Turn of the Screw,” Denis 
Bracknel is killed by the forces of evil that have 
reached him from another plane. Individual ojnnion 
may object to the manner in which the final tragedy 
occurs ; but the whole story is bathed in that sense 
of terror and impending doom which Sheridan Le F'anu 
could so portentously con\'ey, and compels admiration. 

“Following Darkness” (1912) was an even greater 
achievement, for it was the first of those minute dis- 
sections of a boy’s psychology which ha\'e since become 
so frequent and successful. It pre-dated by a year 
Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s “ Sinister Street,” which is 
generally taken to be the pioneer of this class of book. 
There wore also, of course, earlier “ revelations ” of 
public-school life than Mr. Alec Waugh’s “ The Loom 
cf Youth.” “ jaspar "J'ristram,” by A. W. Clarke, and 
“ The Puppet’s Dallying,” by Louis Marlow, both dealing 
with Radley, respectively appeared as far back as 1899 
and 1905* * hollowing Darkness ” w^as to a certain 

extent autobiographic, for the author drew the mentality 
of Peter Waring from himself, changing or altering all 
.externals of course, except the dominating background 
of the Mournc Mountains, the seasca])e of County Down, 
and some incidents in Belfast. 


In “ The Gentle Lover “ (1913) Mr. Reid struck an 
entirely new note, and this book is the exception to the 
general rule of his stories. It is not overshadowed by 
tragic fate, the whole aim being to produce an atmos- 
phere from which all harshness, cruelty and ugliness 
should be excluded. “ At the Door of the Gate ” (1915) 
is a kind of compromise in style. It is rich in humour, 
but ends in a mist of tragedy. The terrible struggle and 
murder on the grey sea cliffs of Antrim is an unfor- 
gettable j)icture of stark realism. But in “ the vision ” 
which comes to the murderer, wherein he finds God, 
1 confess 1 do not follow the author ; it is the one 
instance where his intention and meaning, actual or 
symbolical, eludes me. • 

In 1915, also, Mr. Reid published his critical and very 
able study of his fellow’ countryman, W. B. Yeats, with 
whom of course he has much in common, both in 
mental outlook and mystical literary expre^ssion. Three 
years later he collected his short stories and some other 
pieces in a volume entitled ” A Garden by tlu^ Sea.” 
In this, “ The Accornplict* ” and “ An lister Farm ” 
are grim little masterpit*ces ; “ Kenneth ” is extremely 
funny ; “ A Boy and His Dog ” full of pathos ; whilst 
“ An Ending ” is a remarkable presentation of the 
Spirit of Bruges by means of a character, morbidly 
sensitiv’e, w’ithin w'hose mind the ancient and pictur- 
esquely crumbling city is mirrored as in one of its own 
canals. 

Mr. Reid reached the most typical expression of his 
art in “ The Spring Song ” (iQib). It is imj)ossiblc to 
give an idea of this uncommon book in a few' words. ^It 
is not a novel : it is a picture of the Spirit of Youth as 
personified by a party of jolly boys and girls on holida\' 
in, perchance, the Ballinderry district of County Antrim. 
But one of the boys is a dreamer ; he h(‘ars tlu' Ilpes 
cf Pan — the Spring Song. He also comes und(T the 
influence of a man, a homicidal maniac, who suggests 
terrible things to his acutely sensitive mind. Then 
ensue supernatural experience s, in one of which the boy 
is sav^ed by his faithful dog ; but in the end Death again 
claims its toll from one who, in pursuit of Pan, had 
parted the curtain of the unknowai. It is a fantastic 
tale and, as the author has said, it belongs to the land 
where memories end and dreams begin. 

In his latest book, “ The Pirates of the Spring,” 
Mr. Reid has reintroduced tw'o of the characters from 
“ The Siiring Song ” ; but it is in much lighter vein. 
There is no tragedy and nothing occult. It is a very 
subtle and sympathetic study of boyhood as repre- 
sented by several contrasted types, and displays an 
extraordinary insight into the psychology of youthful 
friendships, affections, jealousies, and that spirit which 
generates adventures. The author’s aim is to bring out 
the deeper and spiritual qualities that often lay hidden 
beneath a commonplace and unemotional exterior. 
Thus by means of their experiences his four principal 
characters progress and change — each in his own way, 
though the movement may be hidden, comes to life in 
a finer spiritual sense. It is a clever piece of analysis, 
but one ventures to hope that in his next book Mr. 
Forrest Reid will return to that plane of supernatural 
romance which is peculiarly his own, for he has dared 
to gaze through “ magic casements opening on the foam 
of perilous seas.” ^ S. M. Ellis. 



THE READER. 

PAUL deschanel: politician, orator, man of letters. 

By Frank A. Hedgcock. 


P UBLIC opinion had for some time been so in 
sistcntly prepared by the J'rcneli press for the 
apparently inevitable election to th(‘ Prei^idency of 
M. Clemenroau, that wlicn ]M. I)<'‘^('hanel stepped on 
to tJie vacant p(‘destal it was diffit ult not to appraise 
liim^in terms of diflerence from tlie ex])(‘'t(*d 
And certainly the contrail 
is sufficiently striking. 

Instead of the short, sturdy 
form of the leather of 
\dctory, built for walking 
the trenches, dressed m 
heavy boots and cloth cap, 
behold a slim and (‘h'g.int 
gentk'inan in impeccabh^ 
frock coat and silk liat, 
readv for a morning stroll 
down tluddiampsjjyb.'es or 
the Avenue* du Bois. Tin* 
lapidatorv, Daiitonesqiic 
phrase of the Breakt'r of 
(iovernnients lia^ changc'd 
to the well-tunu‘d period 
of the ‘^killed debater, 
leaving no rankling wound 
btihind If the onc^ man 
seemed made for war and 
struggle, the cdlitT ajipears 
no le*- ' well prepared tor 
jieace and reconciliation. 

And if so. then F'ranci' 
has chosen well. 

But M. Deschanel does 
not deserve to bc' measured 
•solely in negative tcu-ms. 

As a politician, orator and 
writer he has positive quali- 
ties of his own. France 
will again have as President a member of her famous 
Academy. Heredity, indeed, marked M. Deschanel 
for a literary career, and a great poet heralded his 
birth. His father, Emile Deschanel, an excellent writer 
■and distinguishcid professor, exiled to Brussels by 
Napoleon III., married one of his inipils there ; and 
some months later h^s friend, \’ict()r Hugo, writing to 
him from Jersey, concluded liis letter of coTigCc'tiilation 
with the cry, " Quick, quick, that promised little Dcs- 
chancl ! The young Paul duly appeaivd and was 
the joy and consolation of his exiled father. 

** A child's glance,” Emile wrote in erne of his books, 
" cures all our troubles. All the sadness of our heart 
is scattered by his look, like snow melting in the sunlight.” 

For his only son he not only drcnimed but jirepared a 
future which should achieve those highest prizes which 
fate had denied himself. And if one wishes to know with 
what gratitude M. Deschanel repays that affection, one 


mu^t read the opening sentence of hi'^ Discoiirs de 
rec(‘ption” at tlie .Acadcmiy in iSqu, m which he lays 
at his father’s feet tlic palms lie then nHa‘ived. 

By that date his reputation was already made. After 
an exc'ellent scdiooling, completcid bv travcJ in Germany^ 
Italy, Spam, England and Uuilc'd States, lie had 

served Ins apprenticeship 
to ])olitics as secretary to 
Jules S 1 m () n , had con- 
tribuP*d to all the well- 
known l^'n'iich reviews, had 
In-en elected deputy in 
3SS5. and liad become one 
of the li‘aders of the 
moderate R(*pub] icans. A t 
tin* Palais Bourbon his 
intellectual qualities and 
ills ]X)bsli(’d yet living 
oratory made liim an out- 
standing ligure. while liis 
liimian characteristics won 
him a large nnmbcT of 
frit‘nds and brought him 
.•^n(‘(’essively t h (‘ i c e - 
jmsiclency and presidency 
of th(‘ ChainlxT. The 
ingredients of his characte; 
('an be well S(‘en in his 
coll(‘cted spec (lies and 
( ssays. A sincere love of 
liis (ountry is a dominant 
ii()t(‘, a desire to see all 
I)arti(‘s united in making 
liei truly frei* and great. 
After showing, in an essay 
oil “ L’ Esprit dc la Revolu- 
tion,”* how the Girondins 
and Montagnards, by refus- 
ing to sa(Tilic(‘ any tittle of their i)arty principles, had 
played into the hands of the tyrant Robespierre, and 
so prepared tlie way for a greater tyrant still, he cries : 

” May the mi.sfort lines of Trance at length teach her to 
govern hcr.sulf and to keep her political liberty, which the 
Kevolutum, cicator of civil and of industrial liberty, had 
been jiowerless to assure her I '' 

And in another place he writes ; 

” Let us not wail for some crisis before wc sign an 
Edict of Nantes between parties ! ’* 

(Coupled with this patriotism is a true republican’s 
hatred of autocracy, whether of one man, one party 
or one assembly. In face of the egotistical, iriscrupu- 
lous Bonaparte, he places the noble, generous Hoche, 
inspired by “ tin* sentiment of right, the love of justice, 
and an ardent generosity of soul.” But, though a 

* ‘ ‘ Paroles f ran^aiscs, ’ ’ 1911. 



Phuto b\ lienrx Manuel. Psiul DoSChaneL 

President of France. 
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broad-minded republican, he is no socfalist ; like Gam- 
betta, he docs not trust “ in the Utopias of those who 
believe that a panacea or a formula can make the world 
happy.” Gradual changes in the law, founded on a 
fuller sense of brotherhood, will more surely attain the 
goal, and he points, as often, to England as an example : 

Thanks to her well-tried institutions and to her political 
genius, England carries out one by one and without excite- 
ment those reforms that have become necessary ; w'hat- 
ever conquests public opinion has won, she consecrates 
them by her laws which, accordingly, remain in close 
relation with the spirit of her life ; in a word, she proceeds 
by transition and advances by regular stages.”* 

Did space permit, it would be easy to prove his political 
perspicacity. His striking essay on Frederick II. and 
Bismarck ” (1886) deserves to be re-read at the present 
moment. The young politician there clearly analyses 
all the factors of the European situation and announces 
thjp coming struggle between (icrmans, Austrians and 
Turks against Latins and Slavs : 

" The contest is inevitable,” he cries, ” and when it 
comes France will find the chance — the last perhaps ! — 
of once more regaining that full independence which she 
has not now', which she never can have as long as a part 
of her frontier lies open. ... It remains for France to 
play between Russia and England that skilful role which 
Frederick II., menaced by Austria, knew how to play 
betw'een England and France ... for in this great prob- 
lem w’hich France must resolve or perish : to unite Latins 
and Slavs against Germans — England wall be the factor 
on w'hich the solution wdll depend ; she wdll hold the key 

of the problem.”! 

M. Deschaners latest and most important work is his 
study of Gambctta, published last year in France, 
and recently translated into English. J It is fitting 
that, at the apogee of his caieer, he should pay this 
tribute to one in w'hom he has always found a source 
of inspiration. Returning as a lad of fourteen to a 
betrayed and martyred fatherland, it was the heroic' 
organiser of the ” Dcfen.se d outrance ” who arrested 
his regard and excited his admiration. Later, it was 
beneath Gambetta's banner that he made his first 
attempt to enter the political field. It is, then, with 

* Essay on Glad.stonc ; ” Oral curs ct Homnics dTUat,” 

1888. 

I ” Oratcurs ct Hommc.s d’Etat.” 

+ “ Gambctta.” 15s. net, (Hcmcmann ) 


loving care, aided by a most competent knowledge, 
that he follows the great tribune’s too brief career, 
and shows him leaving the little grocer’s shop at Cahors 
to come and conquer Paris ; as the young republican 
lawyer, daring, in the affaire Delescluze, to arraign the 
government of Napoleon III. for its crimes against 
liberty ; as the Minister of the Interior and of War 
leaving encircled Paris to improvise and energise the 
national resistance in the provinces ; then, after 1870, 
as the skilful politician, patiently evolving a republican 
constitution from an Assembly which really desired to 
restore the monarchy ; later, in the epic struggle with 
MacMahon, telling the President, “ II faudra ou se 
soumettre ou sc domettre,” confirming the republican 
victory and setting a resuscitated France firmly on her 
feet — no wonder Bismarck feared him ! And then, his 
ministry ; and, so soon after, the early death that 
robbed France of one of her most devoted sons : 

” To such men as he,” declares M. Deschancl, ” we 
must pa}' that supreme homage which Tacitus recommended 
ill the case of great citizens — the homage, not of praise,, 
but of faithful imitation.” 

It is interesting to note how M. Deschancl insists on 
those qualities of GAmbetta’s which are in harmony 
w’ith his own character : the desire for unity, the wish 
to secure the co-operation of all Frenchmen in the task 
of reconstruction, the anxiety that Fram e should not 
w'aste her strength in internal stniggles but take a 
broad ^dew of her |)osition in Europe and the w'orld,. 
the hope of a cordial understanding with England. 
Such is his homage to his master. 

The author’s style, too, is, as ahva\^s, a revelation of 
character : the calm, objective manner in which either 
national or party quarrels are explained ; the high 
impartiality with which friends and foes arc judged ; 
the scrupulous moderation w^hich sacrifices nothing 
to ellect and refuses to paint in high (olours from fear 
of exaggeration. The book is an expression of calm 
thought, of judgment w'<‘ll weighed (»n evidence carefully 
studied and digested. As one leaves it, one feels that 
France has made a wise choice : M. Deschancl wall be, 
at home, a president of reconciliation and reconstruc- 
tion, and abroad, a sagacious chief willing to w'ork 
faithfully with all nations of good will. 


MAURICE HEWLETT; AN APPRECIATION. 

By Anthony Clyne. 


I T is perhaps significant that Mr. Hewlett lives in 
a house of picturesque charm in a hollow of the 
hills ot Wiltshire ; significant because on one side lies 
the quaint village street and on the other a garden of 
deep delight. His dw'elling is symbolic of his books, 
which have the gay fragrance of flowxTy gardens and 
yet are concerned with the common life of men and 
women. The scenery around this ideal home for an 
author of such a temperament is some of the njpst 
peacefully beautiful to be discovered in England. The 
folds of the hills rise around, and in the valley nestles 
the village. Great pleasure does Mr. Hewlett derive 
frem his garden, small, perhaps, but perfectly planned. 


All the year he superintends it w'ith groat care, setting' 
it out with that combination of mingled formal order 
with natural irregularity which is the supreme charm 
of a properly-tended garden. And it repays his thought, 
for it i^ one of the finest joys in life to visit that quiet, 
dreamy Wiltshire garden in the happy promise of spring 
or the gorgeous fragrance of summer time. 

Mr. Hewlett's father was of like temperament to his 
son — a poet, fond of beautiful things, and a student of 
mediaeval life. It was doubtless with thought <5f his 
father that he gave the name of Prosper le Gai to the 
hero of the romance which brought him fame, "jThe 
Forest Lovers.” For his father was Henry Gay Hewlett, 
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a descendant on his mother's side from a Huguenot family 
of .Gays long resident in Norfolk. His father was a very 
keen student of literature, especially of the literature of 
the Middle Ages, a delicate and discriminating critic, 
apt in tasting the flavour of a book, and, in truth, a 
poet, with a poet's sensibility. Here we can discern 
very clearly the influence of heredity and environment. 
For what atmosphere more congenial to his genius can 
be imagined than that in which young Maurice, the 
eldest son, grew up ? What father could the future 
author of “ Richard Yea and 
Nay" and "The Queen’s 
Quair " have more fitting than 
this* lover of old time and 
widely-read bookman ? 

As a boy, Mr. Hewlett 
browsed among many volumes, 
drinking deep draughts of the 
mighty drollery, the sane 
humour, the true nobility of 
immortal Cervantes. For it 
was " The Adventures of Don 
Quixote de la Mancha," ht* 
tells us in reminiscence, which 
he loved to read, in an 
English translation, of course. 

It was entirely fitting, for the 
spirit of that great, deep, 
humorous, true book of 
wandering adventures, in 
which the luckless Spanish 
soldier set out to ridicule th(‘ 
outworn and absurd conven- 
tions of chivalry, but ended 
by writing a romance of 
charm enshrining thecharact(‘r 
of a leal and noble genth'- 
man — the spirit of that book 
runs through a great deal of Mr. HewU'tt’s work. It 
is the spirit of true chivalry setting forth in quest of 
adventure, the spirit to which the world ajjpears a w(,n- 
derful place still, its roads that wander over hill and dale 
inviting one to follow them in search of new experience', 
its romance peeping out in strange quartc*rs, its events 
still opportunities for spacious thoughts, high n'^olves 
and fine actions. 

Other authors, he remembers, delighti‘d him in those 
early years — not the authors that fascinate the usual 
boy, but the romantic adventures of Malory's " Morte 
d'Arthur," the heroic stories of the Old Testament. 
That the son of one who loved and understood the 
Middle Ages, in years before it was a popular study and 
a fashion to praise those times, should have had oiiened 
before him that priceless book, in which all that was 
vital and exalted in mediaevalism finds expressiem in 
glorious prose, is to be expected. Here again the 
spirit of the book entered into his nature, for " The 
Forest Lovers " is written by a modern Malory. Love 
is treated by Hewlett as by Malory with an indescribable 
serious sweetness, a kind of debonair gravity, refreshing 
indeed after the sentimentality or too insistent passion 
of other writers. And the chivalry in Mr. Hewlett’s books 
is a purified version of that of the " Morte," with the same 
graceful virtue showing itself in high-spirited manhood. 


Later, when a youth, he discovered the charm of the 
erudite, melancholy " Urn Burial," the solemn eloquence 
of " Religio Medici." Sir Thomas Browne's quaint 
pedantry, mingled with ingenious and novel speculation, 
usually appeals to one, when the mind is mature. But 
Maurice, without the unpleasanf solemnity of precocious 
youth, had a mind of such a temper as soon ripens, and 
his development has proceeded along natural lines, with 
no disturbing revolution. At this time, too, came 
Shakesi)care and Dante, whom he read continually, but 

the lyrical poets, strangely 
enough, did not attract him. 
Later, when the magic realms 
of English poetry enticed, it 
was Shelle}^ and Keats — not 
that he admired the most — 
but that he chose for special 
afiection. Mr. Hewlett has 
been an excellent French 
scholar from an early age. 
His genius is akin to much of 
w h a t is typical of French 
literature, and by the 
liftcraieurs of that country 
his works have been appre- 
ciated as much as those of 
any livdng English writer. 
His type of romance is pre- 
cisely that which the French 
can enjoy. 

Mr. Hewlett was educated 
privately and acquired a 
v(‘ry sound knowledge of the 
classics. It was intended 
that he should become a 
lawyer, and he was, indeed, 
calk'd to the Bar, becoming, 
some five years afterwards, 
Kec'per of the Land Kev('nuc Records and Enrolments, 
an oTice which he held until iqoo. He married in 1888, 
and his wife is herself famous in another sphere than 
Mr. Hewlett. She was associated \'ery largely with the 
development of aviation in this country before the war, 
being the first l^nglishwoinan to become a qualified pilot 
by obtaining the Royal Aero Club’s certificate in 1911. 
Their son, it will be remembered, achieved renown 
during the war by his exploits as an airman. 

A serious illness befell Mr. Hewlett early in his legali 
career, and in order to regain his health he spent some 
time in Italy. This gave the initial impulse to his 
literary powers, for the picturesque life, the lovely 
sccnc’ry, the treasures of art and architecture, the 
romantic history of that land brought happy inspiration. 
If provided just the atmosphere in which his gifts moved 
most frt'ely. After his return he published, in 1895, 
" Earthwork out of Tuscany " — not, as oneflnust admit, 
a book for the general reader, but decidedly one for the 
reader who cares for the expression of the romantic 
elements of Italian life in a subtly wrought and delicate 
style. It was above all a book of promise, promise 
abundantly fulfilled. It appeals, as indeed does " The 
Masque of Dead Florentines," which appeared in the 
same year, “ Songs and Meditations," a volume of poetry 
issued in 1897, and " Pan and the Young Shepherd " 
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in i 89<^, not so much to the public, as to a special 
class whoso tastes are of mon‘ than usual sensiti\’eness 
to that kind of delicate, dreamy romance in faultless 
words which they display. Such critics knew him a^ a 
writer of such quality that his career was to be watched 
with interest, but had the>t* b(‘(‘n all his works, he would 
not have reached a larcre audience. 

'I'hen in iSg8 canu' that bewitching book, “ 'I'lie 
Forest Lo\'ers,” which brought him at once to a position 
amongst the first of living writers. “ My story," he 
wrote in the introductory words, " will take you into 
times and spaces alike rude and uncivil. Hlood will be 
spilled, virgins suffer distresses; the horn, will sound 
through woodland glades ; dogs, woh’es, deer, and men. 
Beauty and the Beasts will tumble each other, stacking 
lile or death with their proper tools. There should be 
mad work, not devoid of entertainment." Xo words 
could convey the spirit of the book better than his own. 
It is an innovation in English literature, wink* yet de- 
riving much of its inspiratiem from that \'ein of true 
poetic sentiment and romance which runs through all our 
literature. That is its prime achievement : that, while 
altogether English and in line with our past romances, 
it introduces a fragrance of sentiment, a delicacy and 
e.\quisiteness, a delicious atmos])here akin to the airy 
romances of mediicval France. There is the happy, 
sweet innocence of youth, as though it were the spring- 
time of the world ; there is sj)lendour of heroism and 
desperate deeds. WovtMi of vivid incidents, with sen- 
suous yet spiritual charm, it is a book sure of a place 
for ever in our literature. 

” The Forest Lot'crs " appealed to a much wider public 
than his previous books, and for too many readtTs hi> 
name is associated with this book onh’, whereas it was 
but the first of several of at least equal j)ower. Gaining 
considerable ]x)pularity on its appearancf.* and acknow- 
ledged by the Academy, then a journal whose criticism 
was of great weight, as one of the three greatest literary 
works of the year, the others being Josej)!! Conrad’s 
" Tales of Unrest " and Sidney Lee’s " Life of Shake- 
speare," some of the critics did not then n'cognise its 
excellence. Mr. Hewlett’s early works did not gain the 
commendation they deserved from contemporary critics, 
owing jiartly to the delicacy of their spirit, but still more 
to the eclecticism of tlieir styl(‘. Until wc come to 
" The Forest Lovers," indeed, there is rea.son to susj)ect 
that the precious distinction of style was achieved at 
some cost to vigour and warmth. The artistic care, 
the conscientious polish is too apparent ; and one finds 
oneself wishing that he might relax, (wen at the expense 
of grace, in some rnonufntary incoherence of passion or 
harshness of strength. But though the note of jiassion 
is not lacking in his books, it is of a sublimated sort, 
and not always doe^ it succeed in reaching us through 
the garment of beautiful Wv)rds in which he clothes it. 

The atmof?f)h(Te (if Mr. Hewlett's books is not, strictly 
speaking, the atmos])h(Te of real life. In the case of a 
great novelist we do n(>X demand that it .should be. He 
is allowed to create hi^^ own world. Wliat we ask is 
whether that world is homogeiu^oiis and cf)herent, 
whether the characters have an essential humanity and, 
in rclaticm to the novelist's world, a reality. With 
Mr. Hc'wlett this is so. And his world, a world of 
imagination, and on ultimate analysis the same world 


whether the sc('ne be England or Italy, the period be 
now' or long ago, is a very satisfactory world to dwell in 
for a space. 

Mr. blewlett is not an author of one subject. His is 
a real versatility, .so different from the spurious versa- 
tility which it lias become almost fashionable for modern 
writcM's to affect, W’hich is a versatility, at the best, of 
intellectual ingenuity rather than intellectual sco})e. 
FT(mi "The Forest Lovers” to "The Light Heart,' 
just published, there is a wide range of books, all pleasing 
both to the public and the critics. H(' returned, in 1899, 
to Italy for his scene with " Little Novels of Italy," a 
collection of five stories, which ha\'e all those quali- 
ties of delicate romance w'e have spoken of ancf an 
imforc(‘d, gentle Immour, an uiuixaggerated jiathos, at 
limes a fascinating mystery, and all the time a real 
humanity. One of the stories, " The Madonna of the 
lVa('h Tnr," is sun'ly oiu* of the fiiu\st short stories of 
the ct‘nturv, a perfect gem of litiTary art. All thrcnigh 
them L a vi ry sure mastery not only of historical details, 
but of the atmosphere of the times, an historical -'(‘nse 
subservient to the imagination. 

Which of Mr. Hewlett's books is tin* greate>l is hard 
to determine, and dc'pends, more than such a choice does 
in the case of most writers, on tlie readcT's individual 
interests. For the majority Tlu^ lk)rest l.overs " con- 
tinues to hold that ])osition. .\mong lilerarv critics 
" KiiTiard Yea and Nay " is sure of a large bod\' of 
admirers. Then ih(T(‘ is “ The Stooping 1 -ady," " Half- 
w’ay House," " Ojx'ii Country" and "The Spanish 
Jade." Ihit gn^atiT than these last, according to the 
probal)le \’enlict of timt‘, L " The OiKrn's Ouair." It 
is an att(‘mpt not only to ndate the story of Mary 
Queen of Si'ots, but to analyse her character, so sliangely 
mingled, and trace Ikt j)sychological life. As an his- 
torical nov(‘l it Is one of the trn(\st that have t‘ver 
WTilten. As a revelation of the d(‘eply ])assi()nate, 
darkly suffering heart of a woman, it get.-, as near to a 
comprehension of peculiarly feminint^ character as j^rob- 
ably a masculine iiilt*lkTt can ever do. It is not a 
scientific dissection of the (orjise, as it wen', of the 
^ueeii, as she appc'iirs in history, but a ]H‘netralive 
vision of lier palpitating, loving, sorrowing soul, living 
again fcjr us in his pages. 

Mr. Hewiett's early poetry, as we have said, appealed 
to a public within the public. 'Hiere is no swift onrush 
of music, no fire of passion, no weight of thought. But 
there is a delicatciy wrought version of the romance 
of Italy, the Renaissance and Pagan mythology, of 
wiiich the outstanding qualities are artistic restraint, 
sensitive appn*ciation of the splendour and fascination 
of thes(5 things. In " A Masque of Dead Florentines " 
a procession of the great Florentines pa.sses before the 
reader — Dante, Boccaccio. Petrarch and the others — 
impressive in its polished maj('sty of styte, but lacking 
that indefinable spell over the imagination which is 
the property of transcendental jioctry. So it is with 
" Songs and Meditations " and with " Artemision : 
Idylls and Songs," which though published in 1909 
contains poems written more than ten years before. 
In " The Agonists " (1911) and " Helen Redeemed " 
(19TJ) another note is audible. As well as increased 
mastery of form, the substance of the poems shows a 
more vital passion, a deeper thought. One suspects 
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occasionally in reading the earlier j)oeins that the 
passionate episodes have been deftly inserted to add 
attraction. In the later ones there is spontaneity and 
inevitableness. Different in many res])ects as the* two 
poets are, there is a similarity Ix'tween Maurice TTewk'lt 
and Robert Browaiing. Not only w’as Italy, the Renais- 
sance, and the classical mythology the insj)iration of 
much of the work of both of them, but the siijireme 
problem of the living po(‘t’s philos()])hy is the conflict 
and reconciliation of Love, Knowledge and Lower. 

Mr. Hewlett's lat(‘st volume of verse*, “ ^'low’er'^ in 
the Grass,’'* which Constables have just ])nl)lished. is a 
collection of ballads of the nu'u and w’omen, the Iovcts 
andj:he warriors, the ancient towns and gra'^sy meadow^ 
of his beloved Wiltshire. He sings tlie stern mating of 
the invading Kelt with the dark-haired Ihenan long 
ago and the courtship and dalhanci* of to-day, and the 
folded dow'ns and browm hills that W'ill outlast the one 
as tlu*y ha\’e outlasted the otluT. The ])oet hnk'^ the 
love and labour of to-day wath that of h)ng ago 'i'he 
men that now’ are dust wronglit tlieii linsbandrv. though 
their S])ades wore shaven flints, under the same jmvilege 
of sun and shower a^ thi* Wiltshiie men to-dav : 

"JIarvest came and liar\'cst moon 
As th(‘y visit me and yon • 

Wife and child, and rest at noon 
Xolhmg lietler yet in 
■'-.s net (C'oiistal)k‘ ) 


He has also published this year Tlie Light Heart,”! 
an addition to the fivt‘ northern sagas, w'hich he has 
pieced togethi*r from ancient MSS. and retold in his 
vivid, graceful manner, leeonstrncting, as it wxtc, these 
jioeins of the old Xorthme-n for the* reader of to-da}’. 
It is an “ heroic, iiaki'd story ” of a jxu't who danxl 
everything for love, not romantic in the usiial sense, 
hut with the glamour of “ old, unhappy, far-off things, 
and battles long ago.” 

Mr. lT(‘wleU’s \'i‘rsatility t'cjual only to hi^ modesty. 
He W'ill not be lionised, not be gossiped about. He 
(‘vades wdth great siicc(‘ss ihos(‘ ])ersonal ])aragraj)hs 
that s])rinl:le oiir lTt‘S-. Jl llu* reticence, llu* seclu- 
sion of an artist, wlio avoids all detraction from the 
jniisuit i>f a hit* of high thought and noble exjiression 
111 literature, lie is not a familiar figure in the life of 
ht(‘rary Jamdon Jn*w know lii^ fmt'lv chist‘llt‘d fact*, his 
(iniel i*ves de'‘p st*t in tin* shadow of his broad bniws, his 
t ris]) moustat he and imjK*rial that give an air of foreign 
blood to Inni. lus uiic oie‘eaI(*d. retictmt, mobih' lijis. 

Tliongh h(* Is iu*anng sivtw he is not a s])(*nt force. 
Various as ha\t* lieen tlie e>'says ol his genius, from 
” The l''on*st Ta)\'ers ” to “ (.)])i*n ('onntry,” that }Uose 
poem t)f natural bt'antv and tlu* lift* of out-of-doors, 
then* yel rt'niain gn*at ])ossiL)iliut*v;. In that cloistered 
loN'eliness oi Ills Wiltshin* gardt'ii his imagination may 
fashion y(‘t another btiok of deln'ate romance. 

^ t)s net (I'luitnn.in X ILill 1 
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I N his essa\ on H. G. W(*lls Mr. Ik^resford insists that 
Mr. Wells is ” a great w’riltT and givt's as tin 
chief loason that "He has 
not been content to record 
his observations of the world 
as he has seen it, to elaborate 
this or that anah'sis of hiiinan 
motive, or to rilate the 
history of a few sehxted 
lives. He has done all this, 
but he has done infinitely 
more by pointing out the 
possible road of our en- 
deavour. Through all his 
work moves the urgency of 
one who w^ould create some- 
thing more than a mere work 
of art to amuse the multitude 
or afford satisfaction to the 
critic.” These last fifteen 
words give the key to tlie 
tendencies of Mr. Beresford’s 
admirable talent. He is 
almost alone, in a w’orld of 
writers ov( roccupied wdth 
technique and cTsthetic appeal, 
in his passionate desire to 
produce something other than 
“a mere work of art.” 

Unlike Mr. Wells, he shows 


RoiiKkrs 

now'here an\ n*al ca])acitv to be anything but an artist, 
and the tr.igtxly that lu* should think any work can 
be loftit*r than artistic w'ork. To f(*el l(*ss, and yel to 
b(‘ m(*ant for an an isl only, as I fivl sure Mr. Beresford 

IS, IS a j)itiable condition, for 
ii is bound to result in a 
-])i'('u*s of discontent w'hich 
wall adversely • affect the 
work w’liich is accomplished. 

have no di‘sire here to 
go o\'er the old jiroblern of 
wduther art can be diviTted 
from morality, wiietluT art 
is self-sufficient : it must be 
enough to say that the. prac- 
tice of all the greatest artists 
shows that the moral puf- 
]H>se of a work of art is 
always implicit, that art can- 
not serve morality, because 
art is morality — there is no 
morality whthoiit truth, and 
except in truth there is no 
beauty. To speak of a ” mere 
w'ork of art ” is to show’ a 
blankness to the ])Osition of 
art in the w’orld suiifirhmg 
in one w’ho has such good 
claims, as has Mr. Beresford, 
to be regarded as one of 
the iiiost considerable of our 
younger novelists. 
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When Mr. Beresford began writing, the English novel 
was in a more lively state than it had been since the 
early nineties. And the renascence was a more aesthetic 
one than that of the Yellow^ Book period. Even now 
there are not many English novelists whose works have 
the sense of form which we expect from a French novel ; 
but in the hands of such writers as Charles Marriott, 
E. M. Forster, Anne Douglas Sedgwick, and Mrs. 
Wharton, the novel was beginning to deserve aesthetic 
criticism. To the aesthetic group I still believe Mr. 
Beresford naturally belongs. Could I have controlled 
his reading, Fd have allowed him nothing but French 
fiction, a few Russians, George Moore, Peacock and 
Marriott. Unfortunately Mr. Beresford w^as reading 
by himself, and he read H. G. Wells. The influence of 
Wells is noticeable in certain early fantasies of Mr. 
Beresford’s — in his first book, The Hampdenshiro 
Wonder,'* and even more in “Goslings,” published in 
1913. “ Goslings *' could not have been written without 

Wells, any more than could Stephen Reynolds's “ The 
Holy Mountain.” Indeed, with a little alteration, a 
twitched eyebrow, a turn to the Zip, and a slightly less 
respectful turn of the head. Gosling and his family 
would be a caricature of one of Wells’s early romances. 
It has, however, far more faults than its master's books. 
Mr. Beresford is not suited to the logical, stern, scientific 
method of Wells. He knows too well that the truths 
of the laboratory are the falsehoods of the market-place ; 
aid his picture of a world of women is unredeemed by 
any attractive or personal psychology. The book might 
^be written about marmosets or mandrils. In strange 
contrast with it is the w^ork by which Mr. Beresford 
won his assured position. I am not a devotee of the 
sequence novel. Even “ Jean Christophe “ has long 
moments of weariness ; and Nexo's infinitely superior 
" Delse the Conqueror ” becomes too much of a treatise 
and too little of a novel. This fault no one can 
charge against “ Jacob Stahl ” and its successors. It is 
minutely, unrelentingly, cruelly jxirsonal, 'rhere are 
times when the * indeterminate, terribly real struggle 
between Jacob and Betsy makes one w^ant to scream. 
In no book that I have read is the positive character of 
indecision so faithfully rendered. Jacob is a real 
triumph of portraiture, and if Betsy is not quite so 
successful, it is because Mr. Beresford never rc*ally 
understands her early belief, her passionate and j^athetic 
attachment to Aunt Mary's creed. He fails here, just 
as he fails in his picture of Cecil Barlon — who would 
have been more credible had he been even more un- 
pleasant — because he has a temperamental incapacity to 
understand supernatural motives. Religion is prejudice 
with a difference ; and by ignoring that difference, 
Mr. Beresford makes it impossible for himself to analyse 
certain of his own characters. In some ways, it is tnic, 
his portrait of Barlon is clever. He catches admirably 
that even, impersonal enthusiasm of the priest who, 
like the doctor, regards all his friends as cases, and has 
no tiifte for relationships which are merely emotional. 
The three books — “ Jacob Stahl,” “ A Candidate for 
Truth ” and ” The Invisible Event ” — are full of minor 
characters .carefully presented. There are failures. I 
never feel that Lady Dangerton's behaviour is like life. 


and there is a distinct touch of ” false Wells ” in the 
social complexities which she introduces into the story. 
Jacob, after all, is no Kipps, and there was n6 reason 
why he should be embarrassed at luncheon ” by different 
kinds of wine and a separate glass for each,” except 
that Mr. Wells has made insistence on minor details of 
etiquette rather a fashion. Eric Stahl, Jacob's brother, 
is, on the other hand, one of Mr. Beresford's greatest 
successes ; he is a tribute to that essential honesty of 
outlook, that determination to give people their due, 
whether he like them or not, which is so characteristic 
of Mr. Beresford. And he can succeed with Eric and 
Doris because he does, after all, really understand their 
attitude to life, indeed at times may be a little envious 
of it, while of Barlon's prevailing motive he is impatient 
and sceptical. 

III. 

In addition to the Stahl trilogy Mr. Beresford has to 
his credit seven novels and a book of “ Impressions,” 
beside the study of Mr. Wells and the essay, with 
Kenneth Richmond, called “ W. E. Ford.” Of the novels 
the most ambitious is ” God's Counterpoint,” the most 
effective perhaps “ The House in Demetrius Road,” the 
most likeable and human “ Housemates.” “ The House 
in Demetrius Road ” is an essay on drunkenness, mainly 
in its private, social aspect. It is not so good a book 
as it should be. The interest is largely the factitious 
interest w'hich any disagreeable subject will give a 
competent novel ; and I feel that continually Mr. 
Beresford uses the demon alcohol much as he might be 
used in a pantomime, to provide the novelist with easy 
situations for hard questions. Neither ” The Mountains 
of the Moon ” nor " These Lynnekers ” are particularly 
striking. Mr. Beresford does not handle family com- 
plications with the skill which alone makes them toler- 
able in fiction. By far the best chapters in “ These 
Lynnekers ” are those dealing with Smith the money- 
lender : indeed, in that part of the book, as in certain 
chapters of “ Housemates,” Mr. Beresford betrays a 
capacity for good melodrama, for vehement action which 
I wish he would indulge more frequently. It w^as 
George Moore who years ago urged Henry James to 
put more action into his stories, to have a murder, or 
an elopement, or an assault, and Mr. James responded 
by producing those astonishingly active novels of his 
middle period. I feel the advice is needed by many 
younger novelists. After all, if you arc to have no 
action wiiy not write essays ? A novel without action 
is far less desirable than a play without any — a judg- 
ment which may seem perverse until you consider that 
any drama acquires a certain degree of objectivity 
merely by being produced. There^is plenty of action 
in the light tale, “ The Jervaise Comedy ” : this farce 
of social relations is a little out of Mr. Beresford's usual,^ 
run. It is the sort of comedy which would have appealed 
to a Restoration dramatist ; and Mr. Beresford treats 
it with an insistence on its social aspects which is rather 
depressing. Here again I feel the influence of Mr. 
Wells has been distinctly inimical. In Nineteen 
Impressions” we get, perhaps, the most essential' 
Beresford. There are traces, still, of literary influence : 
for instance, that powerful sketch, The Criminal,” is 
like a story by- Anatole France written by John 
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Galsworthy ; but in this book of collected short stories 
Mr. Beresford has allowed himself a freedom that else- 
where * appears only spasmodically. His fantasy is 
generally rigid : he takes a fantastic idea, and works 
it out with strict logic ; it is fantasy of the brain, not 
of the imagination. Here, once or twice, he chooses his 
fantasies' ways ; they are instinct with that touch of 
oddness, that sense of difference which is the real mark 
of imaginative literature. And it is by this book that 
his style can best be judged. Mr. Beresford is an 
author whose style always improves when his subject 
or his method suit him or each other. No one who has 
read it can forget that piquant little allegory, “ Lost in 
the Fog." The man has just finished his story of the 
battle between the Teutons and the Royces : 

" For a few minutes we lapsed into silence. Outside 
the fog seemed to have lifted a little. Through the window 
I could see the silhouette of a gaunt, bare tree, rough 
and stark against the milky whiteness that hid the 
aweful distances of Benden. My imagination tried to 
pierce the shroud of vapour, and picture the horror of 
hate and murder beyond. Was tlic mist out there ilowing 
with the horrid richness of blood ? Was it jiossible that 
one might walk thro’ the veil of cloud and stumble suddenly 
over Something that lay dark and soft across the roadway, 
in a broad pool astoundingly red in this lost, white world ? 

. . . And then the vision leapt and vanished. 1 heard 
the sound of a wlastle and the remote drumming t'lnd 
throbbing of a distant tram. 1 jumped to my iVet. ‘ lt\s 
barely an hour late, after all,’ I said. My companion 
took no notice. He was gazing with a fixed, cold stare 
into the dead heart of the fire ' 1 suppose T can’t help 
in any way ? ’ 1 staniiii(;red awkwardly. * Von re lucky 
to be out of it. You keej) out of it,' he said ‘ You’ve 
got your train to catch. . . .’ And now I wonder if that 
man’s story can po.ssibly have been true Is it con- 
ceivable that out there in die little unknown village — for 
ever lost to men in a world of white mist —men are fighting 
and killing each other ? Surely it cannot be true ? ’’ 

All the sketches in this book arc writtiMi with econorn}’ 
and a sense of immediati* effect which Mr. Beresford 
rather misses in some of his largtT works. It is, however, 
conspicuous in " Housemates." In this novel Mr. 
Beresford succeeds in describing and convoying a sense 
of communal atmosjihere which is a peciiUar help to ^ 
his people. He liad tried the same story, to a smaller 
extent, in " The House in Demetrius Road " ; but in 
" Housemates " we really get the effect of pi'isons being 
moulded by their contact with each other in one 
particular place. Tlie house of the drunkard might have 
been in any road, and the story would not liave sulfcn'd ; 
but in " Housemates " the house in Keppel Street has 
a character which it would lose if the story were trans- 
ferred, say, to Lloyd Square or Granville Street. And 
after the murder of Rose Whiting the house acquires 
a definite note which should make it live with the more 
famous houses in fiction. 

IV. 

It is impossible to ignore the influence of Freud’s 
theories on Mr. Beresford. A great deal of nonsense 
has been written about psycho-analysis. In essentials 
the theories of Freud do not differ from those familiar 
to students of casuistry, or rather of a theology of 
penitence. The Christian doctrine of sin contains in 
germs all that is valuable in the modern idea of sup- 
pressed desire ; and Catholic confeg^ors have long been 
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practising the science* which is now, well 01 badly, being 
preached by p<^ycho-analysls. The dangers of this 
theory to an artist are obvious. He will be tempted 
to deal with cases rather than with individuals ; 
he will allow his interest in llie case to overcome 
what is his business, the presentation of character. 
It IS not the business of Sojdioch's to illustrate an 
CEdipus-complex, any more than it is the business of a 
dramatist to prove the law of hereditv ; his work may 
confirm the oiu* and may illustrat(' tlu' other — but the 
more he is consciously concerned with the theories, the 
worse his work will be. In " God’s Counterpoint " and 
even more in " An Imj)erfect Mother," Mr. Beresford 
falls into this danger. Both books, especially the earlier 
one, are full of can^ful characterisation, of genuine 
insight, and of determined vision ; but the whole thing 
is too neat. In his preface to " Impressions " Mr. 
Beresford says that " an exjdanation is the most depress- 
ing thing in the world yi't each of these novels has 
an air cf cxjilaining a secret. He tells us too much 
about his characters ; we ft?el as if we had never met 
Philip Maniiig, but only a patient friend of his who would 
talk about him. That is the chief fault in a talent 
which is exceptional for its honest}^ and directness. 
By now it may have become second nature to Mr. 
Beresford ; but I am not sure. I cannot help feeling 
that, if he will forget Freud and Mr. Wells, and not be 
ashamed of " amusing the multitude," as Shakespeare 
did, or even " affording satisfaction to the critic," as 
Flaubert or Turgenev did, he may yet produce " a mere 
work of art ” which will outlive any efforts to improve 
and instruct an obstinate race which will always prefer 
the truths of the imaginative world to those of the school- 
room or the lecture hall. 
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THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

MAY, 1920. 

/I to flicse competitions {each on a separate sheet bearinf^ the name and address of the sender) should be 

foricarded not later than the 14/// of the month to 

“The Prize Pa^a/’ Tine Bookman, Messrs, llodder & Stoughton, Ltd., \\’arwick Square, London, E.C.4. 

Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions IL, IV. and T'. arc the same each month, and that 
for the next tico months the first prize icill be for the best original lyric. 

Special Noticic. — ( ompctitors must please keep copies of their verses ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


J . - \ Prize of One (iciNFA is ottered for the* best 
original lyric. 

II. — A Prize of Half a (j tinea is offered for tlie hc^\ 
quotation from English verse applicable to any 
review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of The Bookman. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature'. 

III. --A Prize of Three New Books i^ offered for tlu' 

best anecdote in not more than a hundred 
words illustrating the intelligence of a dog or 
a cat. 

IV. — A Prize of Half a Guinea is otfered hn* tlu* best 

review, in not more tlian one hundred words, 
of any U'cently published book. Competitors 
should give the names ol Authors and Pub- 
lishers at head of n'vieAv. 

V. — A copy of The Bookman will be sent post free for 
tu’clve months to tlu' sender of the best sug- 
gestion for The Bookman Competitions. The 
Editor reserves tlu; right to use any suggestion 
submitted. 

RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
APRIL. 

1 . — ^ITie Prize of One Guinea for the best original 
lyric is awarded to (L Laurence Groom, of 
52, Lodge Drive, Palmer's (ireen, X.13, for 
the following : 

MERIT A(;E. 

There is a laughter .sadder far than the soft rain of silver 
tears, 

The lilt of long-forgotten songs that drifts adown the 
vanished years 

Is sweeter than the melody we fashion from a day's 
delight. 

And the soft hush of kiss on kiss remembered through a 
summer's night. 

There is a silence full of dreams and laden with tlic .scent 
of fhnvers, 

When, for a moment, we may know a rapture that was 
never ours, 

Clasp hands our living hands hold not and, where no 
mortal het may tri ad. 

Walk, by the iin memorial sea, the dream-dust cities of 
the dead. 

There is a longing never stilled, though joy bend low on 
rosy wing, 

Our arms are never wholly filled, no matter what the 
years may bring. 

For old loves waken, old griefs weep that in our bodies 
once drew breath, 

And all the ages keep with us the eternal carnival of 
death. 


Wc also select for printing : 

A HILL. 

Heaving ils bosom to tlie skie*", 

Where an eleni.Ll ijiiiet lies, 

lake a god sleeping, calm and still 
.\ge-worn and wnul-swt'pt stands this lull. 

There is no spltMi lour, but it knows : 

'flu' uorship ol the (‘veniiig's close, 

\nd dreaming of the Siminier’s noon, 

'Fhe silver fruitage of the moon, 

\u(l holy rapture of the dawn 
Heaping the joy of night withdrawn. 

How sweet and clean and frcsli it is 
With wand and ram of centuries, 

Kteping with star and (loud and tree 
Beauty s unlathomed my.stery. 

(William A. (L Kemp, 23, Manor t'(>ttages, 

Xort h \v( )ocl , Middlesex . ) 

Tin-: (;k\ve oj- artemis. 

I w’andcreil, when the year waixed full and old, 
Among the woods, where, withered brown and gold. 
The leaves lay ankle-deep ; and in a spaei* 

Filled with sweet scents, a little faiTy place. 

1 found a grave grown green and black with age, 

Half hid w-ith ricU of withered fohagt'. 

And bending low, 1 brushed it clean and fair, 

And saw these words some hand had written there : 

“ Behold, with tears and siglis 1 am brought low, 

Who once w^iis Artemis, filled full of woe 

And with desire to die, now that my name 

Is lost to men, even as a wundy flame 

That is blowui out by the strong breath of grief. 

Time was, between the sowing and the sheaf, 

When the woods rang with echoes of the cha.se 
And men grew mad with love to see my face 
Flash by them, and the glory of my hair 
Blowm athwart cheek and heaving breast, torn bare 
By briars and sharp-toothed thorns. And now 1 lie 
In this forgotten pit, my fame laid by 
With what was once my body, out of mind 
And memory of the world 1 leave behind.'* 

And even as the last word met my gaze 
A white mist rose and hid within its haze 
Stone, leaf and tree, and when the wind blew wan 
The brown bare sjjace of soil, the grave was. gone. 
But one unseen pressed on my lips a kiss. 

And who shall say it was not Artemis ? 

(John Dronsfii ld, 23, Scdgicy Avenue, 
I’restwich, Lancashire.) 
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ro ROSALYS. 

You woke me with a kiss. Upon a day 
When sun and song eamo llooding througli the lulls 
And valleys, and 1 he cow^h])-wrcathen wav 
Was soft beneath the foot : the daffodils 
Nodding their goldtMi iieads with dew.s agleain 
Beneath the pine-tree^ shiinmered 111 a flood ; 

I lingered with you by the 'ringing stream, 

^'outh in my heart and summer in my blood. 

Though now 1 he woodland's all a-hiish with snow, 

No blue bell floats, the linnet’s tale is lold, 

And Spring ( lianged into Winter long ago, 

And you are gone aw'ay, and 1 a,ni old, 

I thank the god of sunlit w'ays lor this - 
Upon a day you woke me with a kiss 

(('. F. Milesd adman. ( A'., Jy'urie, near Arras, 
Franee.j 

We also spiTially commend the lyric-' liy A. Ja J*oide\‘in 
(Giiernsc}'), Jiilccn ('artrae (London. S \V.i. ]\largaiet K. 
Mcltvoy ((’ncklewood) , Joyce L'rideswide Lowell (Livei- 
pool), H. Banks (Leamington S])a'). M. K. L>oothl>v 
(.Newby). Kach.iel Bat(‘s (i.reat ( rosby). J. t nthbert 
Scott ((dielteiiliam), A. M. (jiver fBntisli '1 roo})s in 
JYance), Lorna Keeling ( olLtid 'WincantoiD, bkiitli 
Hearn (Florence), Maigaret l'letcli(‘r (( 1 «iyfoul), Nancy 
Bolloi'k ((ikisgow). |. I. ^ irnisln' d iimiieislmrv), \ . Jaglit- 
wood Smith (Fortst Hilh, J. A. l-ielL liambci.s (Highgate 



** A Stablet where a Mother mild 

Knelt on the straw before a little child 
Within a manger cradled." 

A drawing by T. Noyes Lewis from “The Monarch of the Fenland,” a volume 
of thoughtful, religious verse, by Francis Arthur Judd (Faith Press). 


Hill), Evelina San Ciardc (Accrington), Peter Paul 
(Belfast), \\'. J. M. (Cowdenbeath), Hilda C. Brighouse 
(F3ccles), L’na Mallesoii (London, W'.), J.. Yarde Bunyard 
(Allington), W'illiani ('. Jkicock (Bristol), Kacliel Swete 
Alacnamani (New IMilton), .\. H. Moorhouse (Birming- 
ham). Malcolm Hcinjdiroy (Farnborough), L. M. Priest 
(Xorwiidi), Doris JAiwles (Hucclecotr), Kathleen Ida 
.\oh](‘ (l.ondon, E.). L2dilh:i jenkinson (Harrogate), 
Phyllis liric Xol)lc (J.ondon, FA), A. J. Ptninan (Merthyr 
Tvdlil), (icoUrcy H. M\‘lls (( anliff), KditJi Nixon (Upper 
rooting). Marjorie ('rosbie (Wolverhampton), Alan 
Bhiiid (Gloucester). E. R. Noble (Ja)ndon. E.), J. R. 
WiliiioL (Birktmliead), Doris Amy Ibbotson (NA^wport, 

1.0. W.). Jtssif Jackson (Bcveilcy), Katlileeii Aguttcr 
i Kensington), C(‘cil riiomas (Cjuetta, India), Evelyn 
Davev (Lowestoft), ]\'an Adair (Dublin), K. A. S. 
(Dalston), Dorothy Hurst (\\'()lvt'rliam])ton), Margaret 
Gladys Allen (Keighliy), Marjorit' Redding (Edinburgh). 

II. —The Prize oe Hale a (tiixka for the best 
quotation is .i warded to Mrs. Monk, of Pendrea^ 
Irnro. ( ornwall, lor the lollnwing : 

rii!': AiAX wrni rm: laduiiCR soi.es. 

Hv SiK \ll.xamuiu Uwvikmav (IliuldcT iV Stoughton.) 

" Tlu' rc.sl IS Silciu ” 

SuAKJ.si’KARi: , Hamlet, v. 2 . 

W(' also select lor printing 

\ WOMW \ \M1 J) SMl'l 11 

Ih M ( Dr.MLi.K (llcini'Uhinn ) 

Mow nuLiiy ni.iv you bi‘ ' ” 

WoKoswouru, li’r arc Seven. 

(Kt v. Edwin J.aiisdown, g/,. Hartheld Road, 
IkislboiirTK'.) 

'I III- ('(.)MEASsi().\ArK K()Ui:r: 

Mn Cij.oKc.i im.D (J.irmlds) 

“ I kissod iliee, (‘le I killud lliee." 

SH \Krsn \iiE, Othelh), .\i't V., Sc. 2 . 

(M. IL Brown, J 7 , ( lanmionl Creseemt, 

Slu'tlield.j 

\\Il\r.s \\|<(>N(, WITH THE :MH)1)L1-. ( LASSES. 

Ih K’ Dimsdaif Stoi kT‘ r iC eul RiliniT ) 

'll “ ( )n tin wliolf we are not intelligeiil ." 

\N "s (dLiauM, Fruicrs.^ Ida. 

(Rt'\. 1^'. Hern, Rowlands C astle, Hants.) 

i ji “ Eetiing I (tarr no! w.iil u])oii T h'ouUl 

SlIAKFspJ- AKI . Milihrth, 1 7 . 

(kXne-t .\. Fuller, lo, The Circu'^, lireenwich, S.E.lo.) 

TKVNSPOK'l liv (; Moi I I'lioMAS. 

(Hoddor A StouglUuii ) 

“ 'I lu i(nv lunijied over tlu moon ” 

.\ nrsen' Hhyme. 

(A. Fdeanor Liniiinglon, Tlu‘ lllind Tiistitution, 

S. l>a\’iilN I fill, F^xeter.) 

KW'K Wl> KK'llES r.v Xki inuALn M nksuall 

(HoddlT w Slougllti)!!.) 

“The first were nothing, liad 1 still Hu- last." 

liVRON, T/'Li'/r .L) Augusta. 
{sidnex S. \\ right, u, Swanley Lane, 

Swaiilev, Kent.) 

111. — ^'Fhe i'KT/E OE TiikI'E New Books for the best 
six maxims tor a young aullior about to write 
liis first book is awarded to .MGs ('. Fell vSmilh, 
of I'ive ('orniTs, F't'lsti'ad, F>sex, for the 
following 

I. Don’t write it unles.s it is pressiue liard to be ex- 
pressed, and must be written. 

z riiink out the eonstriiclioii — whether novel, essays, 
or other form — thoroughly and logically before you write 
a w'ord. Look up all vour details. 

3. Make up your mind to go througli it when written, 
to strike out half the adjectives and mort' than half the 
capital letters ; and to 

4. Boil down and condense what is left. Throw two 
sentences into one, punctuate, and scan th^ grammar. 
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5. Cut out entirely any passage you fancy fine (remember 
your judgment is still unformed). 

6. Be ready, if it is rejected by every publisher, to put 
it aside for six months and write another as soon as it 
is shaped in your mind. 

From the large number of maxims received we select 
for special commendation those sent by the following 
twelve competitors : “ Diogenes ” (Highgate), E. Mes- 
senger (London, S.E.), Rolx^rt Bodker (Strcatliam 
Hill), Gwiadys Phillips (Porthcawl), Mrs. M. Luckliam 
(Poole), H. A. C. Legge (Alresford), Adrian Heard 
(Parkstone), Vincent Hamson (Luton), Elsa Gcllert 
(Bradford), Norman W'ebb (Cardiff), (irace G. Webb 
(Southam), W. H. Hindle (Rarrow-in-Furness). 

IV.— The Prize of Half a (iUixea for the best review 
in not more than a hundred words is awarded 
to B. Noel Saxelby, of 43, Claude Road, Cliorlton- 
cum-I lardy, Manchester, for the following : 

MAUREEN. By Patrick Macgill. 

(Jenkins.) 

Out of this long, leisurely study of peasant life 111 a 
remote corner of Donegal, with its- — to us — unfamiliar 
speech and way of living, there gradually rises what one 
feels to be a dispassionately true picture of the two Irelands 
— the primitive, credulous old Ireland of April moods, 
and the new Ireland, bitter and fermenting. The author's 
attitude, however, is that of the poet, not the politician, 
and it is on the portrait of Maureen herself that he dwells 
most lovingly. There is a sombre note throughout the 
book, which fittingly leads up to the final tragedy. 

Wc also select for printing : 

coijj:ctj£d plays and poi:.ms. 

By Cale Young Rice. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

To too many minds America is associated with all that 
is practical and “ hustling,” with modern slang terms and 
extravagances of phrase. The poems of ('ale Young Rice 


will do much to dissipate that idea, and to bring to the 
fore the great ideals which can always be embodied so 
exquisitely in poetry, and which are at the back of the 
minds of all fine Americans. Great poetry first proves 
itself in great and beautiful song. Mr. Rice is a great 
poet therefore, because his first and last expressions are 
perfections of lyrical beauty. 

(A. E. (lowers, 12, Broad Street, Haverhill, Suffolk.) 

'ITIE PROPHETfC MARRLAGE. 

By Warwick Deeping. (Cassell.) 

Warwick Deeping's books pos.sc.ss the peculiarly 
attractive quality of the ” open-air.” His sane, healthy 
view of life permeates everv page of this — probably his 
best novel — and comes as a tonic after much that is morbid 
in presenL-day fiction. Here, with a set purpose, he 
traces in his easy fashion and with keen humour, the iips 
and downs of a marriage which, wc feel, is destined to 
end as it began, in happiness, for, in common with those 
who live close to Nature -absorbing lier beauty and 
learning her secrets, he is an idealist, with a firm belief 
in man — in ultimate good. 

(Luev G. ('hainberlain, Plas Brith, Llandudno.) 

M'e also spticially conuneml the reviews sent by : 
J. Scott Braeniar (('lieltenham), Beryl M. May (Farn- 
ham), (ieorgti Leys (Sydenham), M. M. H. B. ('ressin), 
A. Eleanor Pinningtoii (Exeter), Mabel Austen (J.ondon, 
S.E.), Ruth Bevan (BudtL ( asey (London. W.C.), 
Peter Watson (London. S.W'.), ]. V. Hart (London, 
S.W.), Vivien Ford (Bristol), A. C^race (roll (Slieftield), 
Sidney S. Wright (Swanley), George Swaim* (Halifax). 
I'rederick W'illmer (Ramsey, 1 . 0 . M.), Margaret W’aki*- 
lield (Bury St. Edmunds), Rowena Blinco (New York), 

V. — ^'I'he Prize OF One Year’s Si hs( kiption to The 
B(V)kman for the best suggestion is awarded to 
Miss (r, M. Northcott, of 14, Belsize Avimue, 
Hampstead, N.\V.3. 


LETTERS IN CRITICISM.* 

By (jEORGe Sampson. 


I T may seem perverse to ^ay of a writer whose tales 
are collected in thirty-three vuIuiik’s th.it he was 
a critic rather than a novcli.''t , but that, or something 
like it, is the conclusion to whiOi one reader of Henry 
James has come. James was spectator rather than 
participator. He looked on at life with unabated 
curiosity, and found people and feeliiig.s as fascinating 
as he found old furniture, old houses and old ( ountries. 
He caiiuj from another continent, and he was ever a 
touiist, an interested but passionless pilgrim, travelling, 
observing, recording ; but sharing, it seemed, very 
little in the life he saw. He was a bache lor of art — the 
art, like the artist himself, being childless and celibate. 
Life to Henry James was a Larger edition of Balzac, 
.and he enjoyed them both in the same kind of way. 

To prove Irom th(^ stories that their author was 
fundamentally a critic is not for the moment our business ; 
•but at least we can insist that these two big volumes of 
Letters,” together not far short of a thousand pages, 
.reveal a critic in almost every utterance. These are 
Letters in Criticism,” and tlie criticism is excellent 
of its kind. Henry James was specially responsive 
to beauty of form. 11 is derided and often infuriating 
prose — at its best a medium of unique delicacy and 

* ” The Letters of Henry James.” Selected and Edited by 
Percy Lubbock. 2 vols. 36s. net. (Macmillan.) 


distinction — was the product of an ,artisi\ ambition 
to get into words not merelv the oiithiu's, but the faintest 
sliadowv’ pencillings of mind and cliaradi-r. He did not 
( oiisjMcuousJv shun the Diuuciitnm ati/nc insolois vcrlnwi, 
but lie did not cons]>i<'nuiisly seiL it. His sense of 
idiosyncrasy in words — ol words, that is, as things with 
a touchy temperament of tJp'ir own - was extraordinarily 
kevu, and so (strangi; as tins may S(‘em to the maddened 
reader) was his f(‘cling for tlie shape of a sentence. lie 
was voluble, but never verbose', the master, never 
the slave (as Browning often is) of his own exuberance, 
lie took the current speech as he found it, and was 
neither arcLaist nor iieologist. Among the twining 
curves of his sentences a simple ('onimon word will 
sometimes gleam with the exotic' tinct of something 
long-sought and far-fetc hed. 

On the .subject of form lie was, as we liave indicated, 
a fanatic, and his example is of spec ial value to an age 
that, perhaps of necessity, has found a virtue in floppincss. 
Thus he writes to Hugh Walpole : 

When you ask me if 1 don’t feel Dostoiel'f sky’s ‘ mad 
jumble, that flings things down in a heap/ nearer truth 
and beauty than the picking and composing that you 
instance in Stevenson, I reply with emphasis that 1 feel 
notliing of the sort, and that the older 1 grow and the 
more 1 go the more sacred to me do picking and composing 
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become — though 1 naturally don’t limit myself to Steven- 
son’s kind of the same. Don’t let any one })ersuade you — 
there are plenty of ignorant and fatuous dullcrs to try to 
do it— -that strenuous selection and comparison are not 
the very essence of art, and that Form is not substance 
to that degree that tliere is absolutely no substance without 
it. Form alone takes, and holds and preserves, substance — 
saves it from the welter of helpless verbiage that we sw^im 
in as in a sea of tasteless tepid pudding, and tlial makes 
one ashamed of an art capable of such degradations." 

There is simply nothing to lx* said against lliis. A 
consideration of the liteiatun' that has survivi^l the 
pressure of time triumphantly provi'S that form — 
sometimes vvvn mere fonn 
— means daration and lac k 
of it oblivion. 11 . G. W’ells 
crossed swords with Henry 
James on this quc'stion and 
came off distinctly second 
best in sc orc^ and deport- 
mcint. 

vSiich a man would 
naturally be fasednated by 
the grace and gaudy of 
Stevenson. He cliuU'S that 
tropic wanderer for what 
sticmcsl a wilful refusal to 
abandon his oc'C'an flights : 

"1 hugged the s o 1 1 
illusion.” he writes, " that by 
the time anything else would 
read'll you wt)Lild aln*ady 
have started lor England 
Tlus fond(*st oi hopes of all 
of ii.s has been shattered in 
a manner to which history 
furnishes parallel only in 
the bcha\ lour of its most 
famous c o i] u (‘ t t e s a 11 d 
courtesans, are iiuleed 

the male C 1 e o p a t r a or 
buccaneering Pompadour of 
the Deep -the wandering 
Wanton of the Pacilic. Vou 
swim into onr ken with ever\ 
provocation and pro.spect — 
and we have cniy time to 
open onr arms tcj roceivi‘ yon when your immort.il back is 
turned to us in the act of still more pio\oking ihglit." 

He assures Stcvc'nson that since* lu* left there hadn't 
been a decent sentenee turni'd in English He tried to 
be interested in \\’alter Pater, whose laborious atternj^its 
to write English with tJu* respect due to a I<‘anied 
language, were, in theory, estimable;. But be* was baffled 
by finding no man beneath the semtences : 

“ How curiously negative and faintly grey he, alter all 
telling, remains! I think ho has had - will -^ave had — 
the most exquisite literary fortune , i.e. to have taken it 
out all, wholly, exclusively, with the pen (the* style, the 
genius), and absolutely not at all with the person, lie 
is the mask without the face, and there isn’t in his total 
superficies a tiny point of vantage for the newspaper to 
flap his wings on. . . . Well, faint, pale, embarrassed, 
exquisite J^atcr 1 He reminds me, in the disturbed mid- 
night of our actual literature, of one of those lucent match- 
boxes which you place, on going to bed, near the candle, 
to show you, in the darkness, where you can strike a light ; 
he shines in the uneasy gloom — vaguely, and has a phos- 
phorescence, not a flame.” 


A passage about Kipling is wwth quoting, not merely 
for its view of " the great little Kudyard,'* as he calls 
him, but for its confession of personal literary interest. 
Tlie Ic'ltca-, it may be* observcxl. is dated in 1897, when 
many aspects of the later Kipling were unn'va^aled : 

” His ‘ liallad ’ future may still be big. But my view 
of his prose future lias much sliruilkcn 111 the light of one's 
increasingly observing how little of life he can make use 
of. Almost nothing civilised save steam and patriotism — 
and the latter only in verse, where 1 hate it so, especially 
mixed up with CtoiI and goodness, that that half spoils 
my enjoyment of his great talent .\lmost nothing of the 
coinplicalc'd soul or of the f(‘male form or of any question 

of the shades — which latter 
( onstitute, to my sense, the 
real formative literary dis- 
cipline. . . . He ha.s come 
steadily from the less simple 
111 subject to the more simple 
— from the Anglo-Indians to 
tlx; natives, from the natives 
to tli(‘ Tommies, from the 
rommu's to th(‘ tpiadrupeds, 
from the (jnadnipc'ds to the 
lisli. and from the fish to the 
engines and screws. . . .” 

Let Us conclude with a 
jiassagc whic h, written over 
thirty years ago. represents 
the cause foi which Henry 
James always stood and to 
wliii'h he testified in per- 
sonal act during the war. 
At Jirst lie was critical of 
till' English Fliilistine, and 
tomplanu'd to Stevimson at 
Vailima of a club in which 
then* wc'R* too many mem- 
bers “ of till* type of Sir 
'riieodore Martin. Happy 
idaiidiT^, with no Sir Theo- 
don* Martin." But ho came 
to recognise, esjx'i ialh^ aft(‘r 
111'' tra\a*ls through much of 
lAirope, that England was 
the hope of the world, and 
that its likxxl-brotlier across tin* Atlantic was one with 
it ; 

” 1 am deadly weary of the whole international state of 
mind die mcsins the laboriously inlernalional stale of inindj 
- so that 1 ache, at times, wnth fatigue at the way it is con- 
stantly forced upon me as a sort of virtue or obligation. 

] can’t look at the Fnglish- American world, or feel about 
them, any more, save as a ])ig Anglo-Saxon total, destined 
to sucli an amount of melting together that an insistence 
on tluMr differences becomes more and more idle and 
pedantic ; and tliat melting together wall come the faster 
the mori* one takes it for granted and treats the life of the 
two countries as continuous or more or less convertible, 
or at any rate as simply different chapters of the same 
general subject." 

In July, 1915, Henry James became a British citizen. 
He died at the end of the same year and was deprived 
of S(;eing the entry of America into Ihi; war. 

With “ A Small Boy and Others" and the " Notes of 
a Son and Brother” these volumes of ‘ Letters" form 
a body of literature almost unique in its revelation of 
a fascinating personal and family life. 



tleary James. 

I'loiii Koilfi ji k 1 hid'-oii " Collrc d I'ditiDii oi ilit .\o\fls and 'I alos 
of lie ni> James. \'« I. 1. (.Maciiiillcin i 
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THE ART OF ZOFFANY.* 

Whether Horace Walpole still keeps a diary we do not 
know. If he does, and should he be cognisant of what is 
happening on our globe, lie has surely recorded the appear- 
ance of this extremely interesting life of a painter whose 
work he often praised, and sometimes scoffed at, when 
they were both alive. He declared that Zofianv’s stage 
group of (harnck and Mrs. ( ibber in “ The Farmer's 
Return " was better than Hogarth. The scene from the 
adaptation of Ben Jonson's “ Alchemist,"' with (larriek as 
Abel Drugger, he pronounced most excellent, as indeed 
it is. No one looking at the plate need disbelieve the 
story that (larrick’s stare of stupidity in the character 
lost him the affection of a young lady who had fallen 
in love with the actor when he was Charmont in Otwav’s 
tragedy. But Zoffany's talent, Walpole wrote on another 
occasion, was to draw scenes in comedy, where he beat the 
Flemings. When he was serious, according to the same 
critic, he made wretched pictures. The group now in 
Windsor Castle of George III. and Queen Charlotte with 
their children only excited Walpole's ridicule, riit' portrait 
group, however, of Royal Academicians in the life school, 
the artist among them, struck him as first rat(\ and this 
judgment is fully endorsed by Dr. Williamson. Nor was 
the diarist more sparing of eulogy when the marvellously 
clever view of a renowned picture ^ahni at Idorence was 
brought to this country. An astounding piece of work 
with a vast deal of mcTit was Walpole's verdict. 

But that Zoffany e.xcelled in the portrayal of theatrical 
scenes can admit of no question. The pictures which have 
found an appropriate home in the Garrick Club -several 
arc reproduced in this lavishly illustrated volume — ])rove 
it beyond controversy. One of the best has ahead v 
been mentioned. A scene from Isaac Bickerstaff's “ Love 
in a Village " — a play founded, it was said, upon rural 
unacquaintance with the dc]iravity of a metropolis — is 
another example Lord Oglebv’s ardent protestations to 
Fanny Stirling in “ 'J'he Clandestine Marriage," Thomas 
King as the enamoured lord and Mrs. Baddeley as the 
young lady, is perhap'^. Dr. Williamson thinks, the chef 
d’osuvre of all Zoffany’s theatrical pictures. There is also 
a small full length, belonging to the Hon. Evan Charteris, 
of King as Lord Ogleby, standing alone and vowing, one 
may suppose, that he will not be left among your lleidcl- 
burgs and Devilburgs. The portrait of Mi.ss iwren 
Hermione in " The Winter's Tale " wa.s given to an ancestor 
of its present owner, Sir Douglas Seton Steuart, to console 
the gentleman for his failure to win the hand of the future 
Countess of Derby. 

Notable canvasses were painted by Zoffan\' diiniig a 
visit to the continent, wliere he stayed from 177-1 to 1779. 
He went to Florence with a commi.s.sjon from (icwge III. 
for a picture of the 'I ribuna in the Uflizi (iallery, a famed 
sanctuary of what Byron called triumphal art. It was 
better, Horace Walpole remarked, than going to flraw 
naked savages and be scali)ed with that wild man. Banks ; 
an clJ'isioii, of course, to the ])ro])o.sal that Sir Josejdi 
Banks and Zc*1fanv should acconqiaiiy Cajitain Cook on 
his voyage roimd the world. The picture painted by 
command is ]un\ among the gems of the collection at 
Windsor Castle ll i'- the' finest exam])Ie in existence. Dr. 
Williamsop considers, of the artist’s special facility ; and 
a photogravure plate gc)e-. far to prove that this a})precia- 
tioii is no more lliaii ju-^t. 'Ihree walls of the sahf// arc 
sho*vn hung with mastc i j)iecc‘s. wliich include Raphael’s 
Madonna del Cardinello and liis Madonna della Sedia, 
the latter brought from the Palazzo IHtti in order that 
Zoffany might introduce it into his pn.ture ; .\ndrea did 
Sarto'jj Madonna with SS. John and Francis ; Corregio’s 

* "John Zoffany, R.A. : His Life and Works — 1735-1810" 
By Lady Victoria Manners and Dr. G. C. Williamson, 7s. net. 
(John Lane.) 


Madonna pra\’ing over her sleeping infant ; and more 
than a score of other masterpieces. The Venus dc Medici 
on her ])t‘destal is being admired by two of the distinguished 
connoisseurs who throng the room; while Sir Horace 
Mann, Walpole’s friend, and the Earl of Winchclsea are 
gazing at Titian's Venus, removed from the wall for their 
closer insjicction. JCarl Cowper is one of the little group 
examining the ?dailonnn by Raphael now at Pangshangci'i 
Zoffany had bought this picture and, doubtless as an 
advertisement, had adroitly found a place for it in hi.s 
composition. 

Anotlier ejnsode in Zoffain ’s artistic career was a journey 
to the Ea^t. To anyone who may wish to learn more 
about tlie manners and customs of the English in India 
during thi* latter part ol the eighteenth century, his Oriental 
pictures, and what we are told about tliem in his biographv, 
will l)(* a rev(datK>n. He* landed in Calcutta a year or two 
before Warren Hastings came Jiome to face the music 
played rou liirorr by Hurke and his friends. Oiu* canvas 
exhibits the first ( iovonior-General and his beautiful wile 
standing under a tre(‘ at Ciar !en- Reach, with an avci/i holding 
the lady’s hat ; a (hdightlnl group, Dr Williamson says. 
In another we havt' Sir h'lijah Inqu-y, Chief Justice, and 
his famil\ . Indian musicians are strumming a tune in 
the background, and one of the children j)releiuls to be 
a nnntc h girl Tlu* amiable gentleman snnling at his 
little boy’s antics would sc-ar^ely be ri*cognisi'd as tlie 
wicked judge who, Macaulay averred, luid pul a man 
unjustly to death to serve a political purj)Ose ; still less 
as the irate old ruffian wlio, in a caricature by Isaac C'ruik- 
shank, administers corporal puiiishmeiit to a governe.ss. 
But of the pictures w liu h w’c‘re the richest fruit of Zotlaiiy's 
sojourn in India that of ('oloiiel Mordaunt's c(k k matcJi 
at Liic'know' is most widely know’ll, throneh lOarlom’s 
mezzotint of an oil j)anUing in the .M.irquis ot I'w ec'ddale’.s 
possession, 'fins, however, is not the earhe.st and finest 
version yet discovered, of which, by jMTmission of Mr. 
Kicliard Straidiey, its ow’iier, a striking reproduction is 
given, together w’lth iniicli curious mlormation alioiit the 
people who are watching the cock fight. Not painted 
in India but illustrating an event with whicli Jolni C'oni]>anv 
was cc3nccmed, is a portrait grouj) belonging to tlie late 
Sir Hubert I’arry. It shows Adinnal ('oriiish, his flag 
captain the brave Keinpenfelt of ('owper’s ixhuti. and 
Thomas Parry, Sir Hubert’s anc'cstor, in the cabin of 
H.M.S. Soi'folk. 'J’lic jncfure wms bc‘gun beloic* the .\dmiral 
started on the* (*.x]>v‘thtion to Manfl.i, but finished ‘some 
time after the cajUiire of 1 he island. Of Sir William 1 )raper, 
w'ho commanded llie land forces, one may read in the 
“ I.etti*rs of J limns,’' though there is one story about him 
w’hich w ill not Ih‘ found tlu're. When the .scjiiadron reached 
Manila the Sjianish Governor, lioping to get time lo remove 
valuable ])ropcrty from the place, addressed a verbose letter 
in Latin to Draper. I'he (h'neral fell into the trap, and 
was such a long whil(‘ jiolishmg his reply, al.so in Latin, 
iJiaf tlie ru.se prov’ed siicces‘>lnl. ( arUoads of wJiat should 
)iav(‘ l)een th(‘ spoils of w’ar were earned away. Cornish 
was furious and vow'ed that, if any son of his ever tried 
to learn Latin, he w'ould Hog the skin off the boy’s back. 

Stephen Wheeler. 


ENGLISH AND NORWEGIAN.^ f 

Comparisons being odiou.s, none shall be made odiously 
between the two novc'ls to be rcview'ed here, which are 
coupled because they deal with one inoblem — the disposal 
of ill-gotten riches. They deal with more than that, and 
for this reason, among others, they claim to be separately 
judged. 

* " Miser's Money." By hklcn Phillpotts. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Hcincmann.) — " Our Kingdom." By Johan Bojer. Translated 
by Jessie Muir. 7s. 6d. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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The story told by Johan Hojcr in " Our Kingdom ” 
deals very nakedly with modern philosophies, in a setting 
of Norwegian life. Erik Evje is the son of a rapacious 
father, and, after going through his college education and 
those philosoj)hh’S m Kristiania, he comes home to attempt 
some reparation of his father’s wrongdoing. He attempts 
it, however, not from an impulse of justice, but because he 
has himself been gmlty of a scdiu tion and other weaknesses, 
and needs to compound with lus conscience. That need, 
and not the ethic:; of ])ossession bv inheritance, is the 
author's subject, lie is (oncerned to ]ioint a rather un- 
common moral, namely, that when men trv to do good in 
order to satisfy a sen.se of their own shortcomings, they 
should be very careful not to be selfish about it Erik 
gives land to hall a dozen of his tenants, and the\ build 
fauns on it : then hears that it is a quagmire sun* to be 
swept away by lloofls one day, ami has not the cf)urag(‘ to 
insist on its abamlonmeiit. 'I'liey are sacnii((‘d so ttiat 
lu; may keep his ideal Kein, a government engineer, who 
warns liiin, and who has no ideal but that of scientitit truth, 
is powerh'ss to do more, but states the moral •' lb- remem- 
bered a friend who lost his wife in a fire, and in desjiair he 
became a missioner, and linally travelled along th<‘ high- 
roads follow('d In' a singing, wecqnng crowd. It w”is a 
comfort to him to communicate his funereal stale of mind 
to old and young ; and wIkmi he succeedi'd in convcTtmg 
th(‘ lia]q)iness of a new Iv-marnc'd jiair into the same despair 
that he felt, he raised Ills evt‘s to heaven and fell iJint 
lie had entered intc:) an alliame with (lorl.’' 

llojer’s own joiiriuw Htroiigh the (iiiagmire land*' of 
cunvnt eeoiioniRs and ]>hil()s()])li\ sc'eiiis to have left him 
indiflerent to most things but imlividu.il love and coiinige. 
Me savs in tins iiook, at all evemts, “ I.ove truly, ami, .ibcn'e 
all. h..ve the courage ol your good instincts 'fhal is 
enough ” 'flierc' is the Norwegian direct sim})licity m his 
storv-lc*llmg, and in the style and quality, wc-ll ])res(‘rved 
by the translator ; .and one is cairious to know* how lie 
stamls in his owm laud, wh(*re thc'^e is the sharpt‘st contrast 
between towai and country, ami old ideas arc being as 
nmcli distill bed as elsewhere. Me would a])])ear to be 
ongagc'd m c^st.ibhshing a few foundations. 

Mr. Jdiillpotts IS as fhoroiighlv English as Air. llojcr is 
Norwc'gian in “ Aliser’s Aloncy ” he wairks out his moral 
idcais wath .111 immense complexitv of jiractical detail, 
gmd“d bv the* Enghsli sense of humour. He resembles 
that colle.agm* only 111 being an mdividualist, and in seeing 
that, “ when somebody’s doing what they believe to be 
their duty, vou gc'iicTally find somebody else is smarting 
and suffc^ring.'’ This being the case, the moral ])rc)l)leni 
in regard to monc’y is always to find the* f.nr conqircmiise 
between straightness " .iiid sanity ' Ikirr\ Alortimcr, 
wairking for a miserly uncle who leaves liim everything on 
conditions, is shown freeing himself from these conditions 
with the help of an idealist wife, and yet ]iresv*rving a 
businesslike sense of duty The .story is set 111 Mr. Phill- 
potts’s own c:ountry, and is rich, as usual, m native 
character. I'herc is le.'^s to smile at tliaii he* lias often 
given us, but as much to think about as ever. Nobody 
excels him in the art of making plain people discuss the 
big problems of life naturally, or in making us ])crfectly 
acquainted with such people ; and, on the whole, “ Aliscr’s 
Money ” is one of the happie.st novels lie has written. 
For Barry, upon finding the fair cc3mpr0mi.se in question, 
becomes a benefactor exempt from Mr. Bojer's censure, 
and contents us delightfully by accommodating the needs 
of all his immediate kinsfolk. Mow he does it, and how 
he first accommodates himself to his wife^'s ideals, makes 
a singularly entertaining story ; the miser’s legacy is like 
a series of sailor’s knots tying up a man whe^ has under- 
taken to do “ the rope trick.” 

Thus it may be said that one book states a moral peril, 
and the other shows it avoided. If they arc simple and 
complex respectively, that is the necessary difference be- 
tween elementary and advanced teaching, as well as the 
difference between two civilisations. 

Keighley Snowden. 



** I saw Lesty swing 
himself across.*’ 

iM' ‘‘Tin nir.irji (Jirroltl) Kt’\io\N»d on p iKt‘ oa 


MRS. WARRENS DAUGHTER.* 

VoY Ills Jirsl novi‘l, ” 'J'Jie thiv Dombeys,” Sir Marry 
went to Du kens as a source ol some* ol liis characters, and 
to Air Wells tor his prc^face 'Phis time lie has written his 
]>rcfacc him.sclf, while* ior heroine* and mc 3 tive he has gone 
to ti. H S. It js as an advocate* of social reforms that we 
make the acquaintance of Airs Warren ’.s dauglitcr here, and 
we must all admire Sir Many’s boldness 111 Jus choice of 
subject if we sometimes demur to his judgment. ]^ut his 
stc3ry IS essentially a book of the period. Mrs. Warren 
in tnc plav iil was (i. K C. who said it) is as old as the Old 
Tc^cameiit. but no one can say that her daughter here 
is not as new and fresh as tlie last edition of a smart evening 
j)aj>er 

It IS not Vj V ic’s fault that after striving desperately 
amid the thicket of present-day conditions for four hundred 
pages she surren.lers in spite of herself and her career 
and opinions to marriage and a happy ending, in the 
interval she tries most forms of rampant modernism, 
including scejiticism, freedom of .speech, militant feminism 
and sex antagonism, even to the incon.sistcnt length of 
personating e dead cousin and the adoption of male attire. 
The worst collapse of her ambitions is the failure of her 
business partnership witli a sympathetic chum, for Monoria 
gets married and the highly feminist lady-clerks succumb 
in succession. The office boy (a curious cuckoo in such a 
nest) proves the only consistent member of the group, 
for after growing up in a chronic adoration of Vivie, he goes 
to the war and loses his life for her sake. But the centre 
of interest in Brussels — and the occupation scenes are 
admirably done —is Mrs. AVarren, who violates all Vivie’s 
ethics and ideas and remains the unalterable factor in 
the book. Sht* withstands jirotcst with protest, morality 
with a worldly animalism, and it is the war that affords 
a solution as it has so often done — in novels. Sir Michael 
Rossiter, the savant, loses his wife in a London air raid 
and a crisp epilogue sets all right. 

♦ "Mrs. Warren’s Daughter.” By Sir Harry li. Johnston. 
7s. 6 ( 1 . net, (Chatto.) 
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THE PRIME MINISTER.* 

To talk of romance as if it were all a thing of the past 
becomes the idlest nonsense in face of such a story as this 
of *■ The Prime Minister." For here you have romance 
rising again out of the commonplaces and practical workings 
of nineteenth and twentieth century life and clothing itself 
in all its ancient glamour. No transformation that fol- 
lowed on a touch from any magic wand could be much 
greater than that of the small Welsh boy, hampered by 
poverty (relying for encouragement and opportunities of 
education on a beneficent uncle, a bootmaker-preacher, 
who served as substitute for a fairy godmother), into the 
gftatest commoner in the kingdom ; of the obscure little 
cottage in the Welsh mountains into the historic, world- 
famous house in Downing Street. It was impossible that 
such a story should be other than intensely interesting 
and Mr. Spender is peculiarly qualified to tell it, for he has 
enjoyed long and intimate acquaintance with his subject. 
He supplements a graphic narration of the changing, often 
stirring incidents of Mr. Lloyd George's career, from those 
humble beginnings, through the fiery upheavals and 
vicissitudes of his political life to his present-day triumphs 
and difficulties, with a shrewd, analytical character study — 
perhaps the cleverest, most illuminating study of tliis 
baffling, fascinating personality that has yet been written. 


A THACKERAY COLLECTION.t 

Fresh evidence of the extent to which American " col- 
lectors " have specialised in Thackeray is afforded by a 
privately printed volume in which are presented particulars 
of the Thackeray portraits, manuscripts and books 
included in the collection of Mr. Henry Sayre Van 
Duzer of New York. The late Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan was possessor of some fine Thackeray MSS. 

— he lent those of " Vanity Fair " and some other 
of the works to the Thackeray Centenary Exhi- 
bition at Charterhouse in 1911 ; the late Major 
Lambert of Philadelphia made perhaps the greatest 
collection of Thackerayana in America — distributed 
by auction in over 1,300 lots in 1914 ; and there 
are other collections that might be named. Mr. 

Van Duzer has for a quarter of a century' had what 
he describes as the pleasant pastime of collecting 
Thackeray first editions, and in describing the 
contents of the resultant library has souglit to 
make his volume, something more than a mere 
catalogue, a bibliography “ of the First Editions 
and the First Publications of Thackeray’s writings 
in book form and in the magazines, new.spapers 
and periodicals of England and the United States.” 

It is thus but a limited bibliography, and one the 
alphabetical arrangement of which does not seem 
the happiest, although the added chronological 
index is helpful. A reversal of the sy.stcm would 
have appeared a better one, as showing at a glance 
not only the succession, the time-relation, of the 
author’s writings, but also as emphasising the 
number of trouvailles, and separate printing of 
Thackeray bibelots from 18G4 to the present. 

It IS interesting to have it newly stressed that 
two or three of Thackeray’s works appeared 
" pirated ” in Look form in America some years 
before the author gave them separate publication 
here. Notably ” The Yellowplush Correspon- 
dence," ^Philadelphia, 1838 (London, 1841), and 
"Major Gahagan." 1839. Although these books 
were pirated, the piracy is interesting as showing 
early appreciation of the work of a writer who 
had yet to prove his greatness. It is, by the way, 

* “The Prim* Minister.” By Harold Spender 
iOa.,6d. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

, *“A Thackeray Library.” First Editions and 
First Publications, Portraits, Water Colors, Etchings, 

Drajyings and Manuscripts, Collected by Henry Sa)rre 
Van buser. (Privately printed*: New York.) 


also of interest to note that all the zeal (and dollars) 
of assiduous collectors in America have so far failed to 
discover an existing copy of that early edition of " Major 
Gahagan," the only reference to which is in Thackeray’s 
introduction to his " Comic Talcs and Sketches " in 1841. 
Another fact to be gathered from this handsome volume 
is that Thackeray as early as 1839 appears to have been 
alive to the importance of " simultaneous publication " 
on both sides of the Atlantic, for his " Captain Rook and 
Mr. Pigeon " appeared in the part of Heads of the People 
for October, 1839, and in The Corsair of New York on 
September 28th of the same year. The bibliographers 
who have assumed that The Corsair had " lifted " it from 
the other publication appear to be demonstrably wrong. 

Mr. Van Duzer gives also details of letters, portraits and 
other Thackeray items, including eleven albums of Thacker- 
ayana, in his library. His volume is illustrated by a 
number of facsimiles of MSS. and title pages and by several 
portraits, including one by Lord I.eighton, about 1861, 
which does not seem a happy likeness, a reproduction of 
a coloured miniature dated 1857, the most 

characteristic —a daguerreotype taken during his visit to 
America in 1852-3. These illustrations will help to give 
the book a great value ‘among all Thackerayans, though 
its bibliographical value is limited to that of " first appear- 
ances." It is, by the way, a pity that the existing list 
of Thackeray's contributions to Punch should have been 
used without checking, as it means that the misprint of 
“ Brabazure " is given a new lease of life, and that the one 
or two omissions in -Mr. Spielmann’s inv^alual)le work are 
not made good, c.g. but one item is credited to Thackeray 
in \ ol. \ . of Punch, yet his " spectacle " signed drawings 

appear on pp. 20, 184, 207 and 2*54. , t 

Walter Jkruolu. 



Native Type. 

From “ My R^^mlniscences of East Africa," by General von Lettow^Vqrbeck 
(Hurst & Blackett), reviewed in this Number. 
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MOMENTS OF GENIUS.* 

“ Things fall out unexpectedly, but they so fall out 
because they were inevitable " is the key-note of this book. 
Colonel Lynch hopes we may find in it “ something of the 
stimulation which comes from contact with spirits that 
have dared and toiled " ; and this is likely to hap])cii, for 
informing it throughout is the bold and free spirit of its 
creator, a spirit now able to utter tlie mellow axiom that 
“ the larger the view of all life, the more do we find the 
harmony that rounds at length from activities diverse 
and natures incomplete." " Moments of Genius " is a 
study of human types. The men — Colonel Lynch hardly 
writes of women, for as he says, " What man can under- 
stand the soul of a woman ? " — the men are pictured at 
some poignant and important moment of their careers. 
The author has endeavoured to restate in the.se pictures 
thft fact that the Now, the Present, includes both have 
been and to be. He takes the Now as the centre of his dis- 
course and throws a single high light on these great figures 
of the past. Wc are given Milton in his blind old age ; 
Keats on whom approaching death has inllicted " the 
inward smart tliat forces his thought to the quick vivid 
touch of truth " ; Napoleon after the battle of Lodi ; 
Henrik Abel leaving I*aris for liis home m the north and 
sustained by the thought, " My work will live ; that which 
I have created will endure," though he knows " the .shroud 
will soon cncornpas.s " the mortal part of him. So close 
a thinker as Colonel Lynch would naturally fit his title 
to his theme, apd as a consequence, " Moments " is a 
correct description of tliese studies of the brave, out- 
standing dead. ‘ 


A CIVIL SERVICE COMEDY.t 

III hi." later books Mr. Frederick Watson seems to have 
broken with tluj passion for romance which inspired 
" Shallows*" and the glamorous Jacobite stories with 
wliich he first made his reputation, and to have developed 
into a social satkist with a humour as quaint as it is 
mordant. He has settled down to shoot folly as it flies, 
and hits as much as he aims at with the nicest dexterity. 
In his last novel, " 'I'he Humphries Touch," ho whipped 
the comedy up into broad farce ; and he docs the same 
(he has to) in " Pandora's Young Men " when he is faith- 
fully representing the Government departments that have 
arisen and the public officials that have been let loose 
upon us in the days since the war ended and we arc sup- 
posed to have been at peace. 

On the whole, how'cvcr, the presiding genius of the 
book is the spirit of high comedy, and it works as deftl}^ 
as shrewdly in cliaracter and in comment as in incident. 
Lady Penninglon, Pandora’s mother, " a stout woman 
with a mind like a permanent pageant," taking counsel 
with her brother-in-law, Richard Pennington, a reticent, 
equable, dignified (Tovernment ollicial of the old school, 
confesses that Pandora has come home from doing war 
work so wrought upon by lier experiences, that 

“ WJicn I am alone 1 feel I have giwn birtii not to Pamlor.i 
but to a national movement. . . . 'I'lie war has not changed 
Pandora. It has only dev(‘lopcd ten other Pandoras. Tlic 
devils, you know, in the Bible. Pandora is devoted to me. 
She has given up all her recent work for me. Slie has m.idc 
me lease this house, buy this horrible furniture, breed ducks. 
She found Blinkhorn in sOiUC out-of-the-way depot in France 
and managed to have him demobilised as a pivotal man. Blink- 
horn pivotal. . . . Before the war I knew where I was. I wrote 
a little and — well, as I say, I knew where I was But now ! 
Pandora is struggling to get back to me, to shield me, and to 
do things. With Blinkhorn. But run after them I won’t. 
1 may be an ancient Druid, but I’ll stick to my woad.” 

Half the comedy of the book arises from the inevitable 
clashing of the eager modern spirit that has emerged 
from the war with these ancient Druids who arc bent on 
sticking to their woad. Blinkhorn is a glorious addition 
to our gallery of famous butlers. James Fullerton, over- 
shadowed by the splendid reputation of his late grand- 

• “ Moments of Genius.” By Arthur Lynch. los. 6d. net. 
(Philip Allan.) 

t " Pandora's Young Mefi." By Frederick Watson. 7s. 6d. 
net. (Collins.) 


father, the Bishop, i^an excellent specimen of his pleasant, 
easygoing, not very competent class, and no less excellent 
in a widely different way is the obstinate, very aged 
grandmamma who is never seen by the reader, but exercises 
such a cramping and depressing influence over the lives 
of James and his mother. There is humour and genial 
satire, too, in the fashioning of James’s unstable, idealistic 
Uncle John who blossoms into the head of the new Ministry 
of Recreation, with Janies and Pandora for secretaries. 

James is resolute only in his determination to marry 
Pandora. He follows her through her erratic courses, 
unconvinced by her rejections of him, and treating her 
various engagements as temporary aberrations, in wliich 
he IS justified by the regularity with which she breaks 
them, and this pursuit of Pandora has for environment 
and scenery the important underworld of politics inhabited 
by the multitudinous ministers, secretaries, clerks, per- 
manent and temporary officials who are concerned in work- 
ing those Reconstruction 1 )epartmciits that arc trying to 
make a good new world for us out of the ruins of the old 
one. The times call aloud for a satirist, and Mr. Watson 
has answered the call and given us in " Pandora’s Young 
Men " the wittiest, most amusing story of the new era 
that has yet been written. 

HOPE HODGSON’S POEMS* 

It is strange that such an essentially seafaring people 
as the English, who have produced so many great poets, 
liave produced so ft‘w who Jiave written great poetry of 
the sea, and that most even of those few have been lands- 
men. However beautifully the landsman may write about 
it, there is usually something lacking from his verse, for it 
needs a sralor who has known the sea long and intimatelv 
in all its moods to interpret it aright. There are finer 
things in Swinburne's and Tennyson's sea pictures then 
any you will find in Falconer’s rather wooden " Ship- 
wreck," but Falconer was a sailor, and his " Shipwreck " 
has survived for a century and a half because lie had 
heard the voice of the storm when the black night and 
the tumultuous waves were all about him ; he had been 
wrecked and had seen his comrades swept overboard and 
struggling till they were ruthlessly drawn down into the 
endless waste of waters ; and Ik' has put his personal 
experiences into Ins verse, what lie actually saw and heard 
and thought and suffered, witli a simple realism that makes 
it .dive and vivid in spite of its crudities. 

Thai realistic truthfulness is tlic outstanding quality in 
Hope Hodgson's poems, lie died, a soldier, on the fields 
of I'rance : and for some ten years before the war he had 
lived by Ins pen and won a considerable reputation as a 
novelist ; but for eight years before that lie had followed 
the sea and gave his heart to it, and its influence is over 
all the best of nis work. Most of Ins novels and short 
stories drew their inspiration from it, but the eeriness, the 
mystery, the cruelty and terror of it appealed to him 
more potently than did its quieter, happier aspects. He 
was keenly susceptible to its wonder and its beauty, but 
for him the wonder and the beauty often had a suggestion 
of something sinister underlying them. It is so in his 
talcs, and it is so in these poems. This consistency is the 
natural ret till of his sincerity, and it is the note of sincerity 
that gives his poems much of their forccfulness. His pas- 
sion for the sea was no pose but a real and deep emotion, 
as spontaneous as the verse he wrote about it. There is 
a bizarre imaginative power in such a blend of fantasy an^ 
reahsm as " The Iflace of Storms " j his descriptive pieces, 
such as " Storm," " The Ship," " Down the Long Coasts,'*' 
are etched effectively in vigorous black-and-white. He 
reached a higher level in his prose, but he w'as a true poet 
as he is a true novelist of the sea. 

There is an excellent frontispiece portrait, and an Intro- 
duction in wdiich Mr. St. John Adcock gives some personal 
recollections and a character sketch of the author. 

♦ " The Calling of the Sea.” By W. Hope Hodgson. Intro- 
duction by A. St. John Adcock. 2S. 6d. net. (Selwvn & 
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MEN, MANNERS AND^ MORALS * 

]Mr. Inland, having produced no inconsiderable amount 
of excellent literary work on China, has, attracted by the 
most magnetic continent of to-day, plunged across the 
Pacific and devoted himself to the at'lairs of South America. 
It was time, he hints, for, with the exception of such 
notable authors as Cunnmghame Graham and W . II. 
Hudson, he deplores the stodgy and eominercial inlluence 
that the Latin continent a])j)eais to him to have exercised 
on those wi iters who have attempted to describe it. He 
maintains with no little reason that : 

" Dc.spitc the crowded state of our bookshelves, there may 
be justification and room for a book that shall emlcavt)ur tl) 
speak of men and things in South America from the human, 
rather than the commercial, point of view the great ho.st 

of travellers vho sliall hereafter make their way, either for 
bihsiness or edification, to the laml of the Surplus Loaf, it is 
surely advisable that every ship’s library should contain at 
lea.st one book about these lands, that a man may read without 
being reminded of his investments ” 

In his quest, therefore, of the ]ihil()sophv ]Mire and 
simple of the Latin continent, Mr. Bland sets out upon 
his crusade with colours bravely flying. And in bis veii- 
tuie he attains to no small measure of success. Indeed, 
bad the literary level of hi.s start been maintained through- 
out the volume, he would undoubtedly have bad rca'-on 
to congratulate himself on hlling jiarl of that vacuum 
or rather gaj) — which perhaps is not quite so wide as he 
imagines, in view of the fad that lie omits any mention 
of such authors as Bates. Hinchliff, and. above all, .Mans- 
field, who have painted in such glowing colours the life 
and scenes of a land in which romance refuses absolutely 
to be excluded even from its commercial moments 

Mr. Bland is prolific in ha})py turns of speech, and, 
when in the epigrammatic mood, is entertaining to a 
degree. Thus his description of a Chaco police Covnsario 
“ in command of fourteen sword-bearing siesta experts ’* 
must charm a wide smile to the mouths of those acquainted 
with local conditions This is only one of many similar 
little gems. But — there is no blinking the fact I — as the 
volume proceeds it lends to gain in weight and lose in 
sparkle. Can it be that the inlluence that the author so 
strongly deprecates lias ended by affecting his own pen ? 

On the whole the author’s judgments are iinusuallv 
sound for one who has spent so short a time in the southern 
continent — he modestly abjures all claims to expert status — 
and if his misspellings of Spani.sh and Portuguese w'ords 
be numerous, they may well be forgi\'en in the face of 
the undoubted merits of the volume. The hypercritical 
might cavil at the comprehensiveness of the book’s title, 
which covers an afi^mrently rapid trip through some of 
the chief towms of Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina, a voyage 
up the river to Asuncion in Paraguay, and a mo.sl 
graphically described stay at an eslancia in the lianda 
Oriental. But all these are minor matters, and do not mar 
the attractiveness of a w'ell-wTittcn book. 

W. H. Koi:bi:i.. 


KITCHENER OF KHARTOUM.! 

*' Lord Kitchener created the means of winning tlic war. . . . 
The pity IS that the man to whom the Enqiire owes so much 
of the work and its results did not live to .see the victory. Per- 
haps it woula have come sooner if he had been witli us to the 
end." 

In these words Field-Marshal Earl Haig (in a preface to 
George Arthur’s " Life of Lord Kitchener ’’) expres.ses 
the view of thousands of his fellow-countrymen. " He 
lived for his country,’’ says the Marquis of Salisbury (in 
another foreword) : “ he saved liis country : he died 

in her service. His countrymen will not forget.’' 

What manner of man was it w^hosc memory can call 
forth tributes sijfh as these ? For the first time the 

♦ ", Men, Manners, and Morals in South America." By 
J. O. P. Bland 12s. 6d. net. (Hcincmann.) 

■f " Life of Lord Kitchener. " By Sir (icorgc Arthur £2 1 2S. 6d . 
net. (Macmillan.) 


curtain has been lifted ; the Kitchener of tradition, dour, 
severe, almost terrible, vanishes, and we find in his place 
a genial, modest and sensitive man, charming to his 
friends and magnanimous to his foes. 

Sir George Arthur fears that this eagerly-awaited book 
should have been " entrusted to a biographer of experience 
He may rpst content. 'I'hose who remember " (icorgc 
Arthur" in the War Office felt no uneasiness when they 
learned that his was to be the pen to draw^ the portrait 
of the man to whom the Empire owes so much ; they 
expected much, and thi'v have not been disappointed. 
All enormous mass of what must have been somewdial 
chaotic information has been considered, classified and 
put into excellent prose. Throughout the three volumes 
there is no jarring note, no " J," no introduction of con- 
troversy as fruitless as it would be unworthy the biographer 
of a man who liimself had " never learnt the art of epn- 
troversy " (Salisbury). So fa.sciiialiiig are these volumes 
from the national point of view that one is lenipted, 111 
writing of them, to forget their main object. After all, 
the deeds of Kitchener the soldier, the economist, the 
.statesman are not yet forgotten even in a lime of great 
men -and short memories But it is of Kitchener the 
man that wc uant to hear. 

'fhe son ot Colonel Kilclumer, Horatio Herbcri Kilihener 
was born on June Jjth, 1S51), near Listowcl, in Ireland, 
where Jus father liad bought a small jiroperlv. .Veit her 

K.” nor his thret‘ Jirotliers went to .scliool — llieri' biMiig 
no school, in fact, lU'ar. ('olonel Kitchener IuilI ideas 
before 1ns tniu* on education, and the lads’ tutor was 
in.structcd to aim at fostering mental alertness rather than 
the knocking of set " lessons ’’ into their skulls Xeitlier 
by the army coach to wliom the budding soldier afterwards 
went, nor later on at Woolwich was K eonsidend clever 
or " promising ’’ \t the " Sliop,” indet‘d, they lookcui 
on him as " quite an ordinary yoiitli." though with " ]diMity 
of common sense " He was never mqiopular, but he made 
(indeed, throughout his hfe) few really intimate friends : 
but those he did admit to his friendship valued the privilege* 
as few' men's fricndshqis are valued 

Curiously enough, K. reeeiv(‘(l his baptism of fire as a 
volunteer in the I^'rencli Army dunng the struggle wtiIi 
P russia H(‘ had been ill and. on leave from Woolwich, 
he spent the Christmas of 1870 at Lilian with his father, 
who had settled there some time after liis wife’s death - 
the first cloud on the lad’s life. K., while liallooning WTth 
a French officer, contracted pneumonia, which nearly 
terminated liis military c.areer. On his return to hnigland 
the Duke of ('ambridge (then Commandcr-in-Chief) .scolded 
him severely and ofticially for his soldiering, threatened 
to refuse him a commission, and then murmured, " I am 
bound to say that in your place 1 should have done the same 
thing ! ’’ 

riic impenitent ex-cadcl (w^ho contended that he was not 
at the tunc amenable to British discipline) received his 
commis.sion in the Corps of Royal Engineers in April, 1871, 
but neither at Chatham or Aldershot did barrack life 
appeal much to him. While at Aldershot, K. threw 
himself heartily into the military religious movement. 
As the biographer says (in a later page) : " His life was 
based on religion in the primary sense of the word — the 
binding himself up with God. . . . Chri.stianity was to him 
not an attitude but an atmosphere." 

In 1874 the young soldier filled, by permission, a vacancy 
in Lieut, ('onder’s party engaged on a survey for the 
Palestine Exploration h'lind, and began to accumulate 
that extraordinarily minute knowledge of the East and 
its peoples which w'as to be of incalculable value to the 
Empire when in later years he was to have a hand in the 
administration of Egypt. 

He visited Egypt during the crisis of 1882, and the 
following year found him (at Sir Evelyn Wood's request) 
second in command of the then one and only regiment 
of Egyptian cavalry. Garrison life, with its clubs, dances 
and amusements did not attract him. It was said of 
liim that with the status of a subaltern he had the mind 
of a statesman. It was not very long before the Mahdi 
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commenced those operations uliicli were to briiif^ about the 
tragedy of Gordon and the cvtuiliuil stabilisation of J>rili.sh 
rule in 1-gypt, and here Jv.’s knoxs ledge of the nativ(‘ not 
less than of the land was ol })rKeless service, (iraduallv 
he was entrusted with more and more responsible duties, 
and in his negotiations with -heikhs w,is nllowed to dis- 
burse considerable sums J ord ('roiiuu' wrote of him th.it : 

“111* did not think that extr.ivagaiu i* w.is the neiess.irv 
handmaid of eilicieiu v . . whilst m.ikiiig adetjuato piovimon 

tor all fssfnlial and ncLessarv' exj^cnditim*, suppri'sst uitli 
a firm lianrl any tendency tow,iids waste tind exir.iv.igani c*.’’ 

When, later, lie became the Sirdar of the l'-g\ptian 
Army, it was this administrative capacity that enabled 
him to bring his foice to a standard of elliciencv it had never 
previously attained. 

One is forced by lack of space* to jiass to the days wht*n 
the * 1 )urghers of South Africa employed their Mau^er iilh-s 
so effectively against our arms. Here the* soldier aiid tin* 
administrator gaye place, alter Lord Hoherts’s return in 
J’-ngland, to the statesman Tlie story of liis negotiations 
w’ith the l>oer l(*aders ri'veals a lar-siglitedn(*ss wortliy of 
the man who realised that the war comnieiu.od m loi ^ 
was to be an affair of \ears msti'ad of months One 
personal touch on this pc*rio(l Ian Jlannlton wrote of him 
that though he wa>) 

'* Jiii]).issi vi* .js .1 r()( k in .Lppc.ir.iiRi*. In* w.is itMllc .1 Imndli* 
ol sensitive tiiid Jnglilv sinnii; ncTWes Kc]n imdei (.oniml inm 
hours out of 1.000 hy an imn will 

After the strain of Soutli Mriia, K miglit justly have* 
contemplated a pei lod of r(*sl. but anothei jiortioii of tlie 
hhniure v lainied Jnm. Ik* had made no .secret of liis desire 
lor the Jnchan command, and (now raised to tlie iiecuagc*) 
wi*nt joyfully out to nndertiike, perhaps, the biggest task 
Ik* liac \\*t essaxed. J'oi tlii'ii* were “ wheels within 
wheels ’’ iJiat called for the* most careful lubiication if 
tJic'y well' to rc*volv(* smoollily. It is ('iiough to say that 
once again clear, n;/-coinmon sense triumphed over ri*d 

; the position ol" JCnglish and native troops alike 
was im])rov(*d and abuses and grievances w'erc-i done* away . 
the condition of India as a wdiole was benelit<‘d by a single 
man’s wisdom .Again one jicrsonal touch, illustrating 
K.'s quiet hinuour : Realising (like all great coTiiniaiidiTs) 
the vital imjiortance of good Staff work, Ik* propos(*d 
to (aiid did subsequently) found a Staff Coflege at (hietta 
for those officers who could not alfoid to come home for «i 
couple of yc*ars tc^ ( amberley. One of the War Office 
objeclions was that it might create a scpanite scliool ol 
tliought. K. replied that “ the Army has no military 
sc hoed of tlionght.'" 

And tlie final pudure '' Can we yi*t visualise tlii.s great 
man who, by the magic of his name and fame called into 
being vast ikwv armies. Irainc'd and equipped tlii'in and sent 
them intc^ battle ammaled by the heroic spirif of Ins own 
great heart ? J^ead the letters that jjassed fietw^c’en bkirl 
Kitchener, Lord l^'rench, Sir Ian flamilton- -a dozen other 
of his commandeis. Lord (then Sir Jcdiii) French wTites 
in October, 1914 ; 

. . T know’ jierfi'ctly wi*ll tliat 1 have yoiii confidence*, 
and tliat the same mutual understanding exists belweeii us now 
as always." 

And again ; 

“ Thank God you are there*, and I nK*an i1 
Yet Sir John was later to lend his aid to an agitation 
against the man to whom he had wTitten these w^ords — 
an agitation killed by the love and faith of the country for 
a statesman of whom the Labour leaders said : “ He is 

a straight man." 

Rut Sir George Arthur indulges in no b’tterne.ss ; Ic^t 11s 
follow his examjde. K. cared nothing for public opinion ; 
he thought only of his duty -which to him meant the 
highest interests of his country and a tireless and under- 
standing care for the millions of soldiers entrusted to his 
charge. 

Of the last days there is little to be said : 

" Ry an error of judgment an unsw’C'pt channel w'as chosen 
for the passage of the cruiser \llampshire ^ , and Kitchener - 
the secret of whose journey had been betrayed — was to fall into 
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the machinations of England's enemies, and to die swiftly at 
their hands. . . . He . . . was seen standing on deck. . . . 
Nothing is known of w-hat then happened. . . . One thing is 
certain — that the brave eyes, which had faced so many difficult 
and dangerous passages in life, looked steadily into the face 
of death. . . 

Francis D. Grierson (Captain). 

SHAKESPEARE AND THE 
LILLIPUTIANS.^ 

The Baconians will have to look to their laurels, for 
Mr. Looney introduces another Richmond into the field, 
and sets out with rapturous enthusiasm and a good deal 
of perverted ingenuity to prove that the works of Shake- 
speare were written neither by him nor by Bacon, but 
by Shakespeare’s aristocratic contemporary, the Eliza- 
bethan minor lyrist, Edward de Vere, Earl of Oxford. 
That the Englishman dearly loves a lord is proverbial, 
and Mr. Looney confesses that before he discovered the 
real author he decided from internal evidence that the 
man who wrote the plays must, among other things, 
have been " a man with feudal connections ; a member of 
the higher aristocracy." In the same way, if we knew 
nothing of Shelley we might decide that " The Masque of 
Anarchy " was written by a discontented, low-born rascal 
who was envious of his betters. The author of the plays 
must have been an aristocrat, Mr. Looney declares, because 
he writes of aristocrats as if he were intimate \vith them, 
and "it is rather his ordinary citizens that are automata 
walking woodenly on to the stage to speak for their class." 
Well, Launcelot Gobbo is not so bad ; nor is Dogberry ; 
nor are Bottom and his friends ; nor are the companions 
of Falstaff ; and there are others. But it is significant that 
in making out a preliminary list of the qualities he would 
expect to find in the real author of Shakespeare, Mr. 
Looney does not include a sense of humour. 

What first led Mr. Looney to believe that Shakespeare 
did not do his own work was a close study of " The Mer- 
chant of Venice." He was convinced that the man who 
wrote that knew Venice. Well, " The Merchant of Venice " 
was founded on the Italian talc of " II Pccoronc," the 
writer of which was presumably an Italian and did know 
Venice. Most unimaginative men are unable to credit 
others with more imagination than they have themselves. 
But the person who wrote Shakespeare’s plays was quite 
evidently an imaginative man, and he would easily and 
naturally realise places and people he read about and 
recreate them in his own work. Defoe never saw the 
island on which he placed Robinson Crusoe, but he realised 
it as vividly as if he had himself been shipwrecked there. 
The fatal error in all Mr. Looney’s argument is that he 
makes no allowance whatever for genius. Just as he feels 
that the man who wrote the plays must have been a real 
aristocrat, so the Baconians think that, because he shows 
such knowledge of law, he must have been a lawyer. It 
is not the legal terms that are used in them, nor the acquaint- 
ance they may seem to show with 'the ways of Aristocrats 
that makes these dramas great literature ; they are great 
by reason of the philosophy of life, the large acquaintance 
with general humanity and, above all, the poetry that is 
in them, and these things are not taught in any school, 
nor to be gathered from other men’s books. 

Coming to the poetry, Mr. Looney quotes some very 
average verse by De Vere with references in it to hawks and 
hawking, and with comparisons of a woman’s face with 
roses and lilies, and so forth, and, apparently unaware 
that all this sort of thing was part of the conventional 
stock-in-trade of the poets of the time, he disdbvcrs similar 
references and comparisons in the plays and .seriously 
offets this as evidence. To be consistent, if he read various 
pcLSsages in Young, such as : 

" Man wants but little nor that little long,” 
and compared ‘Aem with : 

" Man wants but little here below, 

Nor wants that little long,” 

* ” Shakespeare Identified.” By J. Thomas Looney. 21s. 
net. (Cecil Palmer.) 


and other passages in Goldsmith, he must come to the 
conclusion that Goldsmith wrote the " Night Thoughts," 
or Young wrote all Goldsmith. It is true Young died nine 
years before the other, but De V-ere died twelve before 
Shakespeare, and the plays that did not make their appear- 
ance till after his death are a stumbling-block which Mr. 
Looney’s specious explanations will not carry him over! 

To evade other difficulties Mr. Looney says Ben Jonson 
was in the secret, as the Baconians say he was in their 
secret, and quite falsely describes Ben's lines under the 
Shakespeare portrait as " facetious " ; but carefully avoids 
that fine eulogy of Shakespeare in which Ben calls him a 
man who had small Latin and less Greek, and fixes his 
identity by hailing him as " Sweet Swan of Avon." Mr. 
I.»ooney believes Shakespeare was a drunken boor, and yet 
ascribes his bad, unsteady signatures to ignorance. In one 
place he suggests that the Stratford man, whom, haVing 
no case, he insistently belittles and abuses, could neither 
read nor write, but fails to explain how, in that event, his 
brother actors and contemporary dramatists, some of whom 
envied and disliked him, never expressed surprise that siich 
a man contrived to wTite so many dramas. Before he 
pursues his subject further, Mr. Looney might do well to 
look up those discoveries of Professor Wallace which nullify 
some of his statements ; he might also do well to remember 
that Shakespeare's mother was a superior and intelligent 
woman, even if his father was a butcher, and he should 
prove to us, as a fundamental necessity of his own position, 
that Shakespeare was not educated at Stratford Grammar 
School. Incidentally, it might help him to understand 
some things if he considered the case of that son of a 
job master, Keats, who, with-small Latin and less Greek, 
managed to give us " Hyperion " and " Lamia," not by 
visiting Greece and Italy, but merely by reading Froissart. 
I sometimes wonder whether Shakespeare foresaw the 
coming of such critics as the Baconians and Mr. Looney 
when he wrote : 

” There are more* things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 

Than arc dreamt of in your pliilosophy.” 

A. St. J. a. 


THE PRESS IN WAR TIME.* 

Said the late Sir Edward Cook, the author of this essay, 
to an American journalist who wished to interview liini 
on the work of the Press Bureau : 

” Do not give us any flowens : it would really be a Icrrildc 
blow' if you did. The enterprising newspaper or new's-agenry 
and an efficient censorship are natural enemies ; and if the day 
should ever come w’hcn tlie new'spapers, liritish or neutral, 
conspired to praise the Press Bureau, it would be a r.atastrt>phe 
for one or other of us ; it would mean either that the journalists 
had lost their go, or that our Censors had been neglecting their 
duty ” 

In spite of this, there was one man whose praises of the 
Press Bureau fill us with some pride. In the aftermath 
of w^ar and in the inevitable discussions of the sins of 
omission and commission during the period of hostilities, 
we turn wdth comfort to the utterances and writings of 
our former enemies. The Press Bureau, laughed at, kicked, 
abused — the butt of every newspaper man in England, is 
referred to by Count Bernstorff in a private letter in 
these terms : 

” In its efficiency and imaginative powers the I’rcss Bureau 
has never had its equal in the history of the w'orld.” 

Propaganda — the mysterious activities which the British 
(Government conducted under this name — were not known 
(nor were they intended to be known), with the inevitable 
result that it was consistently jeered at througliout its 
career until it fell into the hands of newspaper owners 
when criticism naturally diminished. Not until Luden- 
dorff published his memoirs, where he extolled British 
propaganda to the skies (and ascribed all its success to the 
wrong man), did we ever admit that our work in this direc- 
tion was anything but sadly misapplied energy. And 

* ” The Press in War Timf.” By Sir Edward Cook. 7s. fid. 
net. (Macmillan.) ^ 
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journali*sts who 

hv^ in contact with the Press Bureau and entertained 
their friends with half-told tales of its enormities and 
' prattle in the autumn of their lives of the 

really efficient way in which things were done at tlie Press 
Bureau during the great war, and relate with pride the 
stoiy of the cunning and skill of the Censor in holding 
ba.ck the news of the sinking of the Audacious for four 
solid years. 

There is no doubt that the strain of conducting the 
Press Bureau killed Sir Edward Cook, and any one who 
spent any time during the war in that director’s room in 
the Royal United Service Institution in Whitehall, will 
recall the ceaseless tinkling of the telephone, the scurrying 
in and out of messengers all day long, the long-winded 
callers with lists of silly grievances as long as your arm 
the conferences— all this in addition to a mountain of 
routine work. And all the time criticism, usuallv mis- 
informed. I used to smile and say nothing,*' says Sir 
Edward, somewhere. Such wisdom and patience is not 
given to all of us. 

Historians of the war will be grateful that Sir Edward 
was spared to write this account of the Press Bureau. 
It certainly needed doing and no one. of cour.se, could 
have done it so well as the late director. The author 
does not set out to prove that he was right and all his 
critics wrong, and that the Press Bureau was a model of 
its kind. As a very able journalist he knew that he was 
treading perliaps the most thorny patli of all officials in 
the war in restraining the freedom of the Press. We were 
not always proua of our Press, but knowing the great 
human light behind it, w^e were proud of its freedom. 

I believe that Mr. Kennerly Jones in his new book on 
J lie Press and Dow’ning Street ’* gives it as his opinion 
that the influence of the Press is declining. It is a curious 
paradox that in. the time of the great war wlicn, with all 
its loopholes and voluntarjnsm, a very powerful govern- 
mental censorship obtained, the Press of tlie country seemed 
to wield a power greater than ever in its lii.story — so great, 
indeed, as to be alarming. 

It should be added that Mr. J. A. Spender’s delicate 
and sympathetic obituary article on Ins old friend and 
colleague is reprinted from The li'estmins/e)' Gazette at the 
end of the volume. xicuolson. 


STUDIES IN PITY.* 

The one thing you never miss in any book or play of 
Mr. Galsworthy’s is Mr. Galswortliy’s personality ; and the 
oddest feature of the situation is that this pervading 
personality is so much greater than any of its actual 
manifestations. Read through a large number of Mr. 
Galsworthy’s books, and yon form a mental picture of a 
great gentleman, with a high, noble, austere mind, full 
of mental and moral courage, instinctively receptive of 
character, rich in wisdom, sympathy and an almost tragic 
pity, yet nowhere depres.sing the balance unfairly or 
relying upon the onion-tears of debased sentiment, ^^’hen, 
however, with this picture in your mind you turn to re- 
consider the books, you find them surprisingly less than 
you expected. The fact is that though Mr. Galsworthy 
can be roughly sampled in a single work he cannot be 
judged by less than all. You must take liiin in bulk to 
get his real value. 

The present volume of short stories and sketche.s illus- 
trates our meaning. It might be called great from a small 
man ; but it seems slight from a great man. ^lost of the 
pieces are back eddies of the war- — the tragi r and poignant 
trivialities of a mighty epic that rings with great names 
and deeds. Sec for an example of this how the sinking 
of the Lusitania affects the life of a cheerful little English- 
womjfn married to an entirely insignificant, innocuous little 
German. Among the “ Stories of Peace ” the one called 
*' Buttercup Night " lives most clearly in the memory. 
Those who know Mr. Galsworthy will guess what a bca.utiful 

•“Tatterdemalion." By John Galsworthy. 7s. 6d. (Heine- 
mann.) 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


Over 1,060.000 copies sold of the 

t)nly AntlKM’ised and Complete Editions. 

Uniform Edition. 


Poems of Passion 
Poems of Pleasure 
Poems of Power 
Poems of Cheer 
Poems of Sentiment 
Maurlne 
Three Women 

Hello 


Kingdom of Love 
Poems of Progress 
Poems of Experience 
Yesterdays 
The Englishman 
Poems of Optimism 
Poems of Purpose 
►ye! 


Cloth, 2/- ni't each. T S' lU’t each. 

WKet \ app, 6/- net f*a< h 


Collected Poems m j vois. 

Cloth, 18 rill. Vi lv(‘i I’ersian, 40/- net. 

Madi.is Mfirocro, 40/- net. 

A Presentation Volume, 

Clown 8vo, (. loth, 6/- net. 

Othrr attractive leather bindings obt.iiiiablc at all llooksellers. 


JUST LOOK! 


OR HOW THE CHILDREN 
STUDIED NATURE. 


»sr L. BEATRICE THOMPJON. 

Crown 8vu. 58 paj<e Illii>.tr.itions. 6/- net. Cloth. 


Glasgow Herald \ very successful lilendin^ of what it is useful to 
know, with what it is pleas int t.i re.id 
iVoImon. -“ChaniiiiiKly wntti n .iini rn hly illustrated." 


THE LIFE BEYOND 

according to Bibie Teaching. 

Ret). ARTHUR CHAMBERS. 


Our Life After Death (I'.psth Kdition) 
Man and the Spiritual World • 
Thoughts of the Spiritual - 
Problems of the Spiritual - 
Our Self After Death 


4/6 net 

4 6 ,, 
4/6 
46 „ 
3/6 „ 


GAY k HANCOCK, Ltd., 34, HeDiietta Street, W.C.2 


HODDER & STOUGHTON 

have just published THREE Excellent Sensational 
Stories 

q THE BITE OF BENIN 

(7/6 iiel) by ROBERT SIMPSON 

li. a romance of the African jungle “ where many go in but few 
come out." It IS quite extraorri manly exciting^ and we doubt 
wliether any other writer oi African stories has ever equalled 
the pen pietures painted by Kobert Simpson for their power 
and knowledge oi the Black Laiubs. 

IN BERNARD TREVES’S 

BOOTS (7/6 net) by LAURENCE 

CLARKE, win wrote that colourful novel, “ A 
Prince of India,” we have a real novel of the secret service. 
Breathles?* in speed, alive from the first page to the last, here is 
another rara avis, a novel of adventure that is also excellently 
written. 


THE OTHER BOOK IS 

THE CAMP OF FEAR 

(7/6 net) by LESLIE GORDON 

and anybody in search of a really new sensation can hardly do 
better than decide upon this novel. It is ingenious, thrilling, 
and crammed with baffling incident, and if N^er a story can be 
said to be wholly original “ The Camp of Fear ” merits that 
praise to the fullest extent. 


Hodder &Stoughtoii, Ltd. ,WarwickSq.,LondoD, E.C4 
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thing his art can make of^the nursing of a sick horse — the 
subject of this story ; and those who do not yet know that 
he is one of the greatest living masters of descriptive prose 
may be advised to give their best attention to the manner 
and way of tlu' same pages. Here is literary art of the 
highest order. I'In* stories may be crumbs ; but they are 
trorn a rich man’s table. 

G. S. 


A FOUR IN HAND.^ 

Of these books the worst shall be first and the others 
in order till we end on the high note of Mr. Douglas Gold- 
ring’s passion and idealism. 

Not that there is much to be said for the other three 
They are w'orkmanlike stories, carefully written and of 
their kind interesting. " 'I'he House in Oueen Anne 
Square ” is a story of mysterious happenings, related for 
the most part by lawyers —one result lieing that it is full 
of sidelights on Scottish judicial procedure. “ A Man s 
Honour ” takes ns to ('eylon and gives us a carefully 
observed picture of that country — antedated ; while “ Roast 
Hcef Medium ” is a “ cheerful by request ” book from the 
States which sets your teeth on edge with sentence^ such 
as, '' The Fresh Young Kid speared a ]nt‘cc of liver and 
looked sorrowfully up into the adoring eves of the waitress 
who was hovering over him. ‘ Got any nice hot biscuits 
to-night, girlie ? ’ he iiupiired 

In spite of such sentences, in spite of its frank sentimen- 
tality, “ Roast Beef Medium ” is a ])leasanl, homely book, 
a more human book than either “ 'I'he House in ()ueen 
Anne Square ” or “A Man's Honour.” Of thcsi* the 
former makes no pretentions to psychology or any sort 
of art. The characters are pasteboard and tinsel, the 
Iierson most alive being old Pittenweem, an amusing 
caricature of a judge. Nevertheless the plot, winch deals 
with fraud, murder, dope-fiends, forger v and all the 
rest of it, is intricate and close-woven, while the writing 
is adequate to the subject. 

Nor is ” A Man's Honour ’’ much of an improvement 
— in the matter of character drawing — on ” 'Die House 
in Queen Anne Square.” It is, however, better written, 
much of the background being excellent, and if onlv the 
people had been as convincing as the pictures of the palace 
and temples at Kandy, ^Iiss Methley would have given us 
a fine book. In Val, however, we have the impossible 
sort of heroine, who belicv^es a silly, hysterical sister before 
her husband, and w’hcn .she discovers her mistake, rushes 
out to Ceylon and insists on following him up coiintrv in 
the middle of a native war. 'I'o balance this ladv we 
have for ” the Commander-in-Chief of His Britannic 
Majesty’s Forces in Ceylon ” a man who allows her to be 
present at conferences between himself and his officers, 
ancl who, when he meets her on her way to Kandy, feebly 
excii.sc.s himself from ordering her to return with him, to 
Colombo and safety, by .saying, ” I’m too ill to have much 
will of my own, Fm afraid.” On the other hand Charles 
Carland, the hero, though very slightly sketched, is almost 
a possible charact».*r, as also are some of his brother officers 
koast B'‘cf Medium ” is a less pretentious book than 
” A Man’s Honour,” being the story of a female comnuircial 
traveller She is thirty-six. She has divorced her hus- 
band, IS devoted to her son, and is a smart, comjictent 

person. ” Ktnma .McC'die.sncy’s favourite oceu])ation was 
selhng 1 A Buck’.-^ I'eatherloom Petticoats, and her 
favourite paslinu' was stuclviug men and women. The two 
things went well togetlv‘r.” 

The adventures of Fiuma McChesney ” on the road,” 
the men who want to marry h(‘r (i.e. every man with 
whom she comes in contact i) 1he poojfic she befriends or 

* ' Jho House^in Qiic<*n Anne Sqii.ire ” By \V. D. Lyell 
7s rfd. net. (Blackwood )-" A Man’.s Honour." IW V 
Methley. 7s. bd. net. (Hurst & Blackett) " l<na.st Beef 

Medium. " By K. Fcrbcr. Ga. net. (Methuen )-" The Black 

Curtain." Bv Douglas Goldring. 7.S. 6(1 net. (Chapman & 
Hall.) 


scolds, her amorous employer, T. A. Buck, is all jolly 
amusing stuff, facile, if you like, but certainly, to be read. 

Of a different order from the.se three books is ” The 
Black Curtain.” Here is a novel to be taken .seriously, 
and in giving it such consideration wc are not being cap- 
tious but, on the contrary, are paying it a compliment. 

The cover of the book presents us with a picture of a man 
armed to the teeth fighting a naked, defenceless woman ; 
and the problem presented by the writer is the relations 
of the new, the enfranchised woman, with man. Accepting 
love, the freed creature refuses marriage and, by so doing, 
refuses the satisfaction of her deepest urge. Re.stlessness 
is the natural result, and Anne Drummond leaves home 
to rush into the arena of public life. When, after a lapse 
of time, she meets her old lover, the fundamental urge in- 
duces her to accept the condition she has formerly disdained. 
She is now half jiolitician, half woman, and being whole- 
heartedly neither falls a victim to outrageous chance. Her 
tragedy, wliich includes Ins, is the tragedy of the transition 
period. 'Flu* State has not yet learnt that the value of 
woman lies in her productivity, a diftcrent productivity to 
that of man and of more fundamental importan<e. It 
.sees valuable li\^cs going to waste and waits . . . perhaps 
to have its affairs put in order by that new woman Mr. 
Douglas Cioldring draws with such a sure hand. 

Anne Drummond is a creation, a warm, simple, wliolly 
enchanting woman, and as soon as she makes her appear- 
ance the interest of the book deepens. One is inclined to 
ask Mr. Goldriiig, in all sincerity, why he begins so .slowly. 
” The Black ('iirtain ” was tlie; first of his books we had 
read, and for tlie first few chapters we thought it would 
be the last. It was as the Garden of FMeii before Kve 
came. A g(»od place enough, no doubt, but lacking the 
human intiTest. With Chapter \T ami Amu; Drummond, 
however- nay, with the last p.trdgraph of Chapter \' - 

came the realisation that Mr. Goldring knew ” the* proper 
study of mankind ” to be woman, and that he was jirepared 
to do Ills duty as a teller of .stones and thrill u.s with a 
tale of passionate love. 

C. A. Dawson Scoii. 


THE HOLY SHEKEL.* 

It rcciuires some elenieiit.s of ac(iiuiiiittince with the 
literary history of Jewry in Spain and Soutliern France dur- 
ing the Middle Ages to realise the importance and interest 
of this publication, in which the ” Shekel Hakodesh " is 
not c^nly rendered into ICnglish for the first lime, but for 
the first time also into any Fiiropean language, while the 
Hebrew text is attached to the volume, and this has 
never been printed j previously. Dr. Hermann Gollancz, 
who is the well-known (ioldsinid I*rofc.ssor of Hebrew at 
University College, discu.sscs m his introduction certain 
problems which belong to the critical understanding of the 
work, its sources and j)lace in Jewish literature of the 
period, but on these it is imjiossible to touch. It is enough 
for our purpose that in its metrical form and under its 
distinctive title of ” 'Fhe Holy Shekel,” the work is referable 
to Jose])h Kimchi of Narbonne, who belongs to the period 
between a.d. T103 and T170, and is said by the historian 
Graetz to have introduced the Jewish culture of Spain 
into Southern France. It is a book of morals and of 
maxims, and there is a consensus of opinion as to ” the 
great value of its contents.” There are five copies extant, 
two of wliich are in the Bodleian library at Oxford, and 
it is from these that the text has been edited and the 
translation made. The ” Vesod Hayirah ” or ‘‘Founda- 
tion of Religious Fear,” being the second work in the 
volume, is of unknown authorship and is rejirinted here, 
with the Hebrew original, from tlie first English translation 
of 1915, also made by Dr. Gollancz. IVrhaps only •a son 
of Israel can appreciate in a plenary sense the manner and 
spirit of the apophthegms in both collections. On the part 

• " Shekel Hakodesh," to which is added " Yesod Harirah.” 
With an English Translation and Notes by Hermann Gollancz, 
M.A., D.Lit. 2 IS. net. (Oxford University Press.) 
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of a modern and Christian, the voice of inward dissent 
intervenes naturally at times — as, for example, at the 
estimate of womanhood — but those occasions are few. 
That which abides is, I think, the sense of being at a great 
distance away from the prevailing line of thought, and 
also of experience — much farther than one feels from the 
sayings of Solomon, from “ Ecclesiasticus ” or the " Hook 
of Wisdom.'' But there are times also when one is drawn 
through the whole distance, for not far from our own at 
its best and truest is the heart of him wlio counsels : 
“ When thine enemy cometh to make peace with tlie(‘. 
implore thou God on his behalf.” Indeed the two collet- 
tions, after this same manner, ar.* an Imitation of God and 
His justice, of God, His mercy and loving kindness, though 
he who for such reason might compare them witli that 
” Imitation *' which is of Christ, would find — I know not 
what great contrasts. It remains to say that ” I'he Holy 
Shekel ” and the ” Foundation of Kehgioiis Fear ” are 
precious memorials of Israel m their jilace and time. 
Not only his co-religionists owe a debt of gratitude to 
Dr. Gollancz for making them thus available, but those 
others — many or few — who, on one count and another, 
arc attracted by the media'val Jewisli academies in 
Spain and Provence. We who are outsitlc TMavJ know 
something of Iber Ha Gebirol. .Mainionidcs, Nach- 
manides, Judah Halevi and other kindred masters of 
intellectual thought. We know something also — how 
little — of the old ” Midrashim,” and we remember that 
to a Spanish Jew of the thirteenth ceiitur)' we are indebted 
for the publication, and perhaps the iinal codification, of 
that great book of * lie Greater Evile which is called ” Sepher 
Ha Zohcir.” 

A T-.. Waite 


COLERIDGE AND WORDSWORTH/ 

Ckilendge’s ' Biogrj]>hia Literaria or Biographical 
Sketches of My Literary Lite and Opinions ” iirst appeared 
in 1S17. No further edition was published during the 
poet’s hfe-time. and the second one was not issued until 
thirty years after the original issue TJiis is the first edited 
and annotated edition, and was begun bv Coleridge’s 
ne])hew and son-m-law (Henry Nelson (\)leridge) and a-*‘ter 
the death of the latter was continued and comjiletetl by 
his widow, Sara ('oleridge. A third based upon that ol 
1817 was printed in i8()(> in Bohn’s Standard Library, and 
has been issued frequently. In 1005 :\lr Arthur Symons 
edited for Mc.ssrs l^cnt’s Kveryman’s Library a reprint 
based on tlie text of the edition ol 1S47, but it did not 
contain any notes. In his introduction the editor described 
it truthfully as ” the greatest book of criticisni in English, 
and one of the most annoying books in any language.” 
Two years later Mr. J. Shaweross edited the work for the 
Oxford University I’ress in a scholarly edition, the text 
of which is tliat of the first i.ssue with all its ty}>ogra})hi- 
cal errors. It was, nevertheless, a valuable reprint on 
account of its lengthy introduction aiul annotations. Now 
comes the present work edited for the sister-university 
of Cambridge. 

It differs from all the others in that only its most valuable 
portion is printed, namely, that in which Coleridge deals 
with Wordsworth's famous Preface and a criticism of his 
poems. It is based on the text of 1847, in ^\hlch the 
unmistakable misprints are corrected. Coleridge himself 
in a letter to Thomas Poole shortly after the first 
appearance of the book ” entreated his acceptance of a 
corrected copy of my ‘ Sibylline Lcav' S * and ' Literary 
Life * ... so wildly have they been printed that a corrected 
copy is of some value to those to whom the w'orks them- 
selves are of any.” 

• " Coleridge ; Biographia Literaria — C'haplers I — IV., XTV — 
XXII. ; Wordsworth : Prefaces and Essays on Ptictry, 1800- 
1815.'' Edited by George Sampson, with an Introductory Essay 
by Sir Arthur Quill er-Couch. los. net. (Cambridge University 
Press.) 


MARY RUSSELL MITFORD 
AND HER SURROUNDINGS. 

By CONSTA.NCE HTTX. £1 Is. net. 

With numerous Illustration.s hy ELLICN G. HILL, and 
reproductions from photographs. 

TToliahly no one is more comjietcnt to wTite of Mary 
Milford than the author of “ J.mo A listen " and “Fanny 
Burne>,” and :\Ii.ss Hill has .sjiared no jiams to make this 
hook complete. 

A PRISONER IN TURKEY. 

By jt)HN STILL, Author of “J’oems in Captivity.” 

7s. 6d.net. 

In this verv remarkable book, whii h is an account of over 
three ye.'Lr.*^' imjinsoinnent m 'fiirkish hands, at C'onstantinople 
and ai Afion Kar.i lli.ssar, Mr. StilJ gives a very forceful and 
vivid account of tJie trials and dangers through which he and 
Ins fellow jinsuners passed. 

THE WISDOM OF 
AKHNATON. 

J’>y A. E. (^RANTHA.M. 69.net. 

A very powerful dramatic poem, dealing w'ith Akhnaton, 
wliose wisd 'in and enlightenment dominated Egypt for a 
quarter of a century. 

SHAHSPERE’S HAND- 
WRITING. 

By SIR GEORGE GRICENWOOT) 29 .net. 

Tn this hook Sir George Cireenwood, one of the greatest 
living autlionties on Shakespeare', discus.ses w'lth his usual 
force and lucidity the que.stion ol the jioet's handwriting. 

THE SAGA OF THE 
SEVENTH DIVISION. 

Jiy LADY HEI.lCN I'OKUKS. 5,. net. 


.lOIlX F.AXK, THK ItOIILKY HEAD, 
VHJO ST. :: :: W.l. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, ltd. 


THE COMPLETE 
OPERA BOOK 

By GUSTAV KOBBE, Author ot “The Loves ot 
( ireat AUisiciaiis,’' “ All-ol-a-Suddeii Carmen/’ etc. 
Willi One Hundred F\)rlrars and Scenes from the 
Ope::i. d he .stones of the Opeias. togelhti with tour 
luindreJ ot the leading airs and motives in musical 
notation. 8vo. Clo’h extra. 25/- net. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE ITALIAN PEOPLE 

By JANET PENROSE TREVELYAN. An inform- 
ing, wtll-piopoitioned and vivid picture of the Italian 
people fiom the centuiv preceding the barbarian invasion 
to the close ot 187t\ which marks the making of modern 
Italy. With an epilogue continuing the narrative to the 
close ol the Great VV’ai . 8vo. 24 Illustrations and 6 Maps. 

AVERAGE 

AMERICANS 

By COLONEL THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

Desciibes the early lives and tiaining of the four sons 
of the gieal American, and the n tluence he had upon 
tliose lives. Illustrated. Crown S.o. Cloth. 10/- net. 

THE KILTARTAN 
POETRY BOOK 

Prose Translations liom the Irish. By LADY 
GREGORY. Cl own 8vo. Cloth. 6/- net. 


24, Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
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Mr. George Sampson's method of editing undoubtedly 
makes the work more interesting for it leaves out all the 
parts not directly concerned in Coleridge’s criticism of 
the ''Preface and l^oems of Wordsworth.” It not only 
gives it unity but makes of it a work of art diftering from 
the ” im methodical miscellany " that Coleridge offered 
to the reading public. The headings of the chapters that 
have been deleted are given in one of the appendices, as are 
also the omitted portions which, though when read in their 
proper place thev mterlerc with the progress of the narration, 
are yet in themselves of considerable interest, biographical 
or other, h'or example, it would have balked us of much 
enjoyment to miss the amusing ” Spy-Kozy ” who, so 
Coleridge tells us, was sent from London by the Govern- 
ment as a spy on the movements and actions of both 
himself and Wordsworth. Doubt has been thrown on this 
incident but there is undoubted documentary evidence 
to prove its truth, as was shown by a writer in one of the 
monthlies a few years ago. 

The famous Ih'cface to Wordsworth’s two volume 
edition of the ” Lyrical Ballads ” in 1800 is reproduced 
in its latest form, as well as the one to the edition of the 
poems in 1815 with the Lssay, supplementary to that 
Preface. 

The Introduction, beautifully and sympatlietically 
written by Sir Arthur Quillcr-Couch, adds a charm to thi.'^ 
delightful edition of a work which will, in it^ ]iresenf form, 
we hope increase the number of its admirers. Sir Arthur 
is of opinion, and probably rightly so, that what killed 
Coleridge as a poet was neither opium nor indolence but 
his entire absorption after his return from Germany in 
1799 in abstruse metaphysical .studie.s. 

Mr. Sampson’s notes are excellent and extremely helpful 
to an understanding of the text. Although intended only 
as an introduction to the complete work this edition may 
possibly entirely supersede the latter. It certainly ought to 
be, and' probably will be, introduced into h'nghsh literature 
classes as a standard textbook. In his note (p. 248) to 
Coleridge’s remarks on ]\lilton (p 37) ^Ir Samp.son states 
that ” Coleridge is probably referring to a jiassage 111 
‘ The Second Defence of the People of Jhigland ’ ” We 
venture to suggest as an altcrnatnc “ An AjKilogy against 
a Pamphlet entitled ' A Modest Confutation of the 
Animadversions upon the Kemonstranls* Defence of 
Smectymnuus, 1642.' ” Coleridge is rlefending Southey 
and his remarks are as follows : 

“To those who remeniher the slate (Uir public siho<»ls 
and universities some twenty years ])ast, it will jqijjear noonlin.iiN 
prai.se in anv man to have ^lassed from innoceiu'c into virtue, 
not only free from aH vicious habits, but unstained by one a( t 
of intemperance, or the degradations akin to intemiierance. 
That scheme of head, heart, aiul habitual denieiinour, whuh 
in his earlv manhood, and first controversial writiiips [the italics 
arc mine", Milton, claiming the ^irivilege of selfalefence, asserts 
of himself, and challenges his calumniators to disprove," 

The ” Apology ” was written when Milton was in his 
thirty-third year, and is among the earliest of lii.s con- 
troversial writings; “The Second Defence” many years 
later. Moreover, in the former w’ork .MiUon defends 
himself against the charge of frequenting “ The bordelloes,’ 
declaring in so many wwds that from his youth up In.s 
outward acts had betm clean as his thoughts were pure. 
The passage, which extends to several pages, eiifls : 

“ Thus large I haw purposely been, that if 1 have been justly 
taxed vvith this crime, it may tome upon me, after all this 
my eonfession, with a lenfcild sh.imo ■ but if 1 have hitherto 
deserved no such o]>probrunis word or suspieum, 1 may hereby 
engage myself now o]Knly to the faithful obsei vation of what 
I liave professed ’’ 

Almo.5t all the quot.* turns m the text the editor has 
traced to their source One trifling citation appears to 
have escaped his scrutiny. On page 29 Coleridge refers tf) 
sundry petty periodicals “ or w'eekly or diurnal ” This 
prc»L»sibly is from Gay’s pamphlet, “ The Ihescnt State of 
Wxt,” 17 T I, in which he gives “ the histories and characters 
of all our periodical papers, whether monthly, weekly or 
diurnal.” 

S. Butter WORTH. 


RECENT VERSE. 

W. B. \cats said once of A. E. that he encouraged 
people to wTitc poetry, or attempt it, because it was good 
for their souls : and doubtless A. K., wdio is nothing if 
not a spiritual teacher, is more concernctl wdtli souls than 
bodies. The desire of people to express themselves in 
verse is not on tlu‘ wane; but as a revicw'cr 1 seem to see 
now' that the greiit simplicity and sincerity of emotion 
caused by the war is over ; that the quality of the verse 
is appreciably poorer. If every man and every woman 
has one poem loeked iqi in tlu'ir licarts, a great number 
of })cople must have given vent to their jioem during 
the w’ar, 'i'Jierc is a large volume of distinguished poetry 
and ver.se being w'ntti'ii and ])ubhshetl at ])resent, but 
there i.s also a certain amount of quite undistinguished 
verse, so that a reviewer who loves the noble })leasure of 
]iraising better than the easting of ridicule on the efforts ol 
some good ])eople after expression, may fiiul himself or 
hersell in a dilliculty. 

Of tht‘ bundle of books Indore me 1 ]jick out three as 
being worthy of coiiMder.Uion 'fhe lirst is " Songs of 
the Dead.*’! by Margaret Na])ier, which has, J suggest, a 
somewhat extravagant Introcl iietion by Edwanl (larnetl. 
Jt is an interesting book behind whit li one iin.igmes a 
strange and lonely temperament 'flic Iret* verse snatches 
an^ quite wntboul arlitice. 'riiey read to iiu‘ like trans- 
lations from the Lliine>.e, or somi' other str.inge language 
and })eople. There is noiliing tlial seems t(» me very 
jirofoiind in tlu' imaginings of what lb(‘ dead woman 
feels 111 the darkness Tliere have been .so manv beautiful 
and terrible things written abtiiit the gr.ive from ('haueer’s . 

“ Now with his l.ove now in t lu i<'hle 
.Mone, willioiiten anv ( «»in|M'.:iiii‘ 

w'hich ha.s the V(‘r\ dt'solation ot deal)) in il. to the joyous 
imaginings of the Christian mvstic'' to whom the grave 
was the robing i li.nnber lor hea\ on 'fln^ is, I think, tlu' 
best of Miss Najiier’s jioems, fen ji has more snbstaiu'e 
than the ollu'rs ; 

“'lo-da\ It \\as e oM in the «l.iik 

hroin the willow lain dripped on nu . 

It made’ me tlveain of lh.1l dav 
In Se]>lenihiT when you laiiie. 

Ami in tin littJi him room 

\\\ lalkeii of ilii‘ ram diilime ai ross the window 

In nnst\ Kmts 

.\l m\' feet la\' o])en a Ik'oU 

\\iii }Ji( k( d It up and laiiL:he<l 

.\s vou SI aimed tlie pondtious pam 

My mmd w.is v,n tiail 

1 h:i<l to .mi hor it to the -auat thone.hts 
( >1 the great chad de.ol hundieds nt veais 
As I liave been d.i\s. 

'J liere was a silemc', 

.\iid as sunrise refk^ied I h.id w.itihid 
'that moinmg enmsun mv bedroom w;dl 
Aly jvde-, tired mood litled, 

( )m I VI s met . 

Love wMs hoin 

T do not tind, .is is tlaimed for thi" hook, that " A dead 
woman speaks to ns from the tomb " 

Puck’s (iaideii has both melodv' and charm. l‘he 
foiich of gl.'imonr that I miss in the* other volumes of this 
biimlle is here. 'I'lierc* is giace and lucidity and a delicate 
feeling for words ami miisu' in tins ])retly book \ coujile 
of the lyrics might find flieir wav into the anthologies. 
Indeed, " 'Iranqmlhty ’’ is jioelry not verse. One might 
have come iqion it in Matthew Arnold s poems, wdth which 
it has a distinct affinity ; 

“ All m a (|uiel g.irden 

Her soul, a rose, doth vest, 

Where rams heat not, nor harden 
The snows upon hc*r breast. . 

" '1 here gr.'isses grow and lilies, 

All flowers rich and rare ; 

The fragrant air as still is 

As a nun’s breath in prayer. . . . 

^ “ Songs of the Head.” By Margaret Napier. 5s. net. 
(John Lane.) 

® "Puck’s Harden.” By N- C. Kaad. 3s. Ocl. net. (Sclwyn & 
Blount.) 
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“ The love her life had brought her 
hu\s gathered .at her feet, 

With sounds of running water, 

Pe.aceful and pure and sweet.’* 

One see.s the derivation of the poem, but Mr. Raad is 
more than a disciple. 

The third volume I would commend to those who love 
simple poetry is Ulster Songs and Ballads by my 
countryman, Padraic Gregory. They are concerned with 
tragic and peaceful things, with sorrow and joy and dev^o- 
tion to God and love of country. There is the spirit of 
the ballad in this book, and a certain rugged strength, 
with fervour and sincerity. 

Of the remaining four books in my bundle there is not 
much to sa3^ “ Fragments, "4 by A. E. Green, may be 
commended for its spirit. An Ulsterman and a Unionist 
he has yet understanding and a certain sympathy for that 
other Ulsterman, Roger Casement. One divines behind this 
book an attractive personality, kind, honest and simple. 
The essentials of poetry are in the heart of the writer. 

“ Roundels and Rhymes, ”6 by Anita Moor, makes a 
similar personal appeal. Indeed there is a good deal of 
the stuff of poetry in the engaging book, if little of artistry. 

There is nothing to be said of the remaining vcrsitier.*^ 
except that in all probability the writing was good for 
their souls if only because it kept them out of mi.schief. 

Kathakim. Tynan. 

MRS. HUMPHRY WARD.^ 

“ Harvest,” this latest or last of a lengthy senes of 
novels from the pen of Mrs. Humphry ^\'ard, must not 
be taken as a fair example of her work. It bears plain 
evidence of a weary hand and a driven mind. It contains 
slips which this author could not have passed had the 
ultimate, inevitable, overwhelming influence not inter- 
vened and put the last full-stop to Asork which, with all 
its limitations, was invariably written with scrupulous 
care, a noble purpose and a sensitive literary conscience. 
Such slips, for instance, as those connected with the name 
of the married sister of the somewhat grotesque villain 
in ” Harvest ” w^ould have been impossible to the author, 
say, of ” Sir (icorge Tres-sad)*.” Early in the book the 
lady is Marianne Tilney, her maiden surname having 
been Dclane. Eater, when .she makes her one unsym- 
pathetic entrance, the 'riliiey has become Winlon ; but 
the Marianne remains until p. i 77 when it changes abruptly 
to Edith and Edie. This sort of carelessness — absolutely 
excusable through the fact that, while the book was being 
written and the proofs were jiassing through the press, 
the final darkness was gatlienng about the fearless mind 
and those ever -industrious energies — was not characteristic 
of Mrs. Ward, and so renders this novel the reverse of a 
fair example of her offerings to Fiction. 

Indeed, the theme used in ” Harvest ” w'as not suited 
to her powers and personality. It needed more sombre 
colours and a greater variety than filled her paktte, witli 
a force, relentless, which she did not possess, and a large- 
ness, a .spaciousne.ss of treatment beyond her compass. 
In the human essentials it is a theme in many ways parallel 
to that of ‘ Tess of the D'CrberviIIcs, ” and calls for the 
forthrght dark n-ality, the tragical irony and bitter humour, 
the relentless determination to inevitable climax, used 
with masterly power by Mr. Hardy. Mrs. Ward has made 
of it a bald and ordinary story, in w'hich there arc undue 
concessions to coincidence. It is rather amazing that so 
ingenious and scrupulmis a writer should have stretched 
the long arm so crookedly and amazingly. But it is 
unnecessary to go the whole length of description or 
criticism, because the book is not representative of a lady 

• “ Ulster Songs and J^allads ” Hy l*aclraic Gregory. 2s. 6d. 
net. (Dublin : Talbot Press ) 

• Fragments.” 13y A. li. Green 4s. Gel. net. (Dublin ; 
Talboi Press.) 

® ” ftoundels and Rhymes.” By Amla Moor. 3b. Gd. net, 
(Simpkin, Marshall.) 

• ” Harvest.” By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 7s. 6.1. net. 

(Collins.) 


whose work, abilities and social service have deserved the 
widest gratitude ; but it is the reviewer's duty to try 
and tell the truth, and the truth is that in pretty well 
all respects this book is a disappointment. 'Tis true, *tis 
pity ; and pity 'tis, 'tis true ! 

Ihe occasion, how'cver, cannot pass without some 
general tribute to Mrs Ward’s pow’crs, position, influence, 
character and triumph in the w^orld of letters. These 
asj)ecls of fortune, separately and together, in her case 
have been outstanding. Since 1888, when ” Robert 
Elsmcrc ’ set the dining-tables and even the pulpits 
a-roar and made its author a ligure of artistic and intel- 
lectual prominence, the talk of society, the admired of 
statesmen, there has been a flowing stream of novels from 
her generous pen ; good or indifferent have they been, 
but all assured of a widespread and tlionghtful apprecia- 
tion. Her powers of work, social and literary, w'ere 
inordinate ; and whatever the rapidity with wdiich a 
book was written it liad no slovenliness of expression, no 
sign of haste. Her themes, too, wen* generally worth the 
working out, and lier sustained and intimate knowledge 
of political life, the cloistral atmosphere of the colleges, 
with tile more ciishionetl of social and jnti‘Il(‘et iial existences 
gave her ample sco}>e for the portrayal of the wealthier 
aspect.s of Victorian circinnstanc(' and the close stiidv of 
such characters as suited her partuular atmosphere. Her 
view of the world was unquestionably hunted : slie saw 
little more than would appear to cultured eyes gazing 
through a study window . so that while she could represent 
with abounding int(Test the thoughts aiul enviiainmcnl 
of s(|uirt‘s, dons, parhainentarians, 'forv and Whig, in 
short, the rich and the consciously U‘lined, wlio do their 
duties generally well in that state of hie to winch a con- 
siderale Erovideiue hath called tluun, hin- jMcturos and 
judgnienl ot the folk Gf other spheies ueie not prcbented 
with anytliing like the same convincing (jiiality of insight 
and knowleilge. d'his wa^ not ilue to lack ol 'Vmpathy 
or to want of effort , lor no writer according to Jier or Ins 
lights was more earnestly painstaking Slie endeavoured 
to lind the truth, and wherever she missed or misread, 
it was due solely to her inability lo get really free from 
the bounds of her tMivironment. Olten, to tak(* an easy 
example, she put slang into the mouths ol lier creaturi's ; 
but It was never the right slang, not the slang that just 
those people would haw spoken - slang was not her 
language , and m ) with niaiiv Hungs else She- lost much 
through her want of humour In “ Harcc^t ” she ni.ikes 
an elfort to provide the genial I'sseiifs- , the result is 
disa.strous. hor no reason but to ]>r(nide the siniU's which 
humour brings, and this humour does not bring, she 
afflicts a peasant-woman, Mrs Halsey, with a chronic 
abscess a comic abscess— on the neck It had periodical 
swellings and subsideiiet's . it was calk'd “ she,” was 
wrappH'd lovingly m led flannel ; the evening dressing ot it 
was described as ” putting her to bed aiul so on. This 
sort of laboured eifort could only be distressing. Had 
Mrs. Ward possessed any of that taculty for luimoiir 
which gave !\Irs. Eoy.scr to the world, how' different would 
this bulky series ol novels have proved ! b'or, in the race 
of iiction wlncli began with ” Milly and (flly,” forty yeans 
ago, unto this la.st, there was a fine seriousness, an ambition 
to do w'ell on a high plane indeed, an ambit lousness and 
seriousness that vitally needed the tc^iich of sweet laughter, 
the humour that is an essential accompaniment to the 
noblest fount of tears, to justify the elfort. It was piersonal 
limitation also, and no lack of effort or intention, that 
made her young men and her maidens generally bloodless, 
lay figures fullilliiig the required movenicnts by literary 
rule ; yet were they limitations which, while causing 
shortcomings in this rcspc'ct or m that, were also the 
means of bringing out her best w'ork and the rich qualities 
of her mind. For it would be unjust as w^ell as ungenerous 
to suggest that the disadvantages of her work outweighed 
the good. Judged by this present, leaving posterity to 
measure the dust or the appreciation that will be her 
due, we have reason enough to be grateful to the industry 
and high-mindedness of Mrs. Ward. ” Robert Elsmere,” 
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“ David (iricvc,” “ Marcella ” and “ Sir Deorgt' Tressady 
were noble books winch truly rei)rescntcd phases of Victorian 
circumstance, social, intellectual, spiritual. 'Fhe later 
work, wherein she took actual life stones and adapted 
them for fiction purposes, such as “ The Marriage of William 
Ashe,” “ h'(‘n wick’s Career,” “Lady Roses Daughter.” 
were not so successful : l)nl all — all wen' written with 
an exaltation of aim and an artistic finish, that should 
be a model and rebuke to the novelists most trumpeted 
among the coteries to-day, who express their owm vulgar 
emotions through slovenly ])rose and call it Art 

One other (piahty of Mrs. Ward s splendid endeavour 
must not be forgotten — her patriotism, disclosed not onlv 
in li.ard, earnest and invaluable service during the w'ar, 
through which she expressed the facts and ideals of British 
sacrifice anti duty as agamst the brutal materialism ot 
Prussia, but also in her work for the children, bv means 
of the plav-schools and other kindred efforts, therebv 
helping to build a better, cleaner, healthier nation — 
and that is the noblest, truest patriotism. It was a los-^ to 
England, as wtII as to the multitudinous readers ol ht'r 
fiction, when Mrs. W’ard died. C. E. Law'rlnc l. 

Hovel Holes. 

WHITEWASH. J>y Ilordce Anne‘'ley X'.k hell Ss od mt 

(Cas.sell ) 

*' Whitewash ” is a study of village life, in which the 
new democracy clashes victoriously with the benevolent 
dcspoti.sin of a conservative squirearchy. We ha\'e here 
the landed widowy who, with tlie best will in the w’orM, 
cannot bring herself to regard either her land or her K'liant-- 
in any other light but that of family ])osse>sions. to be 
administered purely from the ])oint of vk'W' of the honour 
and interests of the landowmer Ib'r vill.ige, with its 
picturesque thatch and glow'ing flowcT-beds, (lehglit.«^ the 
eye ; but its insanitary conditions and lack of drainage, 
together with the malign indiieiiee ot an nnscnqiulou^ 
bailiff, combine to raise a storm wdiich shatters the }»ea( e 
of the village. In the i*nd, the cans(' of the* villagers ])re- 
vails, largely because it is assisted by th(‘ delightful daughter 
of the w’ldow and by an enterprising and n]>-to-d«itc y(eang 
doctor wdio are bound together first of all in working for 
the true w'clfare of the paiiy)erised ])eO])le, and afterwards, 
as was inevitable, in more permanent bonds The aetum 
of local politics and love is drainatuall v develo])ed, and, 
indeed, one is left with the impression that Mr. Vculiell ha^ 
kept one mental eye on the pages, and the other on the 
boards. The book tjiighl have gamed a little liad tins 
apparently dual ])ur])o>e lieen less noiiceabh' ; alihougli 
this feature itself detrac ts in a very minor degrc'e from a 
w'cll conceived and most ably rendered stor^'. 

SIDE ISSUES. By Ic'tltrv P.. Jc itery ()S net |Le^»n.»rd 

Parsons ) 

'i'licse stories and sketches of the war and of demobili- 
sation days arc written by an officer of the old Army who 
is in keenest sympathy with the civilian manv who volun- 
teered for the New Army in the faith that they were taking 
up arms to tight a way into a new- world whert* war should 
be no more A deep sense of the olisolete barbaritv of 
all mijiarism wnth its petty insistem ('s on diseifilmc, 
its natural inclination to conquest and tvrannv, and of 
the wiser, more modern ideal of common brotherhood 
run tiirough all tlu stones; is implicit in ” Angele, (God- 
dess of Kindline^'',’ a little drama of exquisite charm 
and pathos ; and m the others tinds expression botii in 
action and dialogue Sometimes this expression is edged 
with resentment and bitterness, as in ” A Lost SonI,” 
“ Noblesse Oblige ” and ' r.quality of Sa( rificc ” , ahvays 
it is arresting and effectivi' from the evident sincerity 
of feeling which underlies it. Veil and graphically told, 
the s-^ories are interesting for their own sakes, and doubly 
interrgting for their vivid insight into the mind and spirit 
of those of the younger generation who have, learned the 
truth of war and are not afraid to say in unmistakable 
terms w’iiat they think of it and of its prophets. 


ADMIRAL TEACH* By C. ]. Cutcliifc Hyno. 7s. net. 

(Mctliuon.) 

Mr. Cutchffe Ilync is an arch-adept in the rollicking sea 
story. TIis hero liere js a frank pirate, w’ho adopts 
all the methods of the old buceaiicers, w'lth the added 
advantages at his beck and call of the latest improvements 
m tlie science of war. 'fhe great -great-grand son of the 
famous ” Dla Ivb 'ard ” of buccaneer fame, he adopts his an- 
cestor’s methods. Incident in the.se pages sprouts as 
closely i\> ears in a cornfield. Neither 'IVacli nor his lady 
love -the girl whom he has captured, ami wdiose hatred 
little by Iittk' turns to a love w'hich slie refuses to admit 
even to herself — a]>j)ear to be botlu*red in the least with 
orilinary germs ot mortality w'hich infest most of us. 
On several occasions Mary ArnclifTe escapes from the 
]>irate vesM*l in circumstances whu h w^oiild chill to , the 
marrow anv insurance company concerned. But there is 
always the kindly lutiTveiitioii of a (h'rclicl, or a tropical 
I'-Iel, or something of the kind, and - fortunalc'ly for the 
n'aflcr Mary continues to the end. So does Teach, 
though in the last jiage but out' w'c had thought him 
gone A six-inch shell burst beneath the bridge on which 
lie ^tood, ami Mary saw ” the burly wlnle-shirti'd 'fi'acli 
wdiirlmg away into space.” ^NLiry, on board tlu' Bra/ilian 
cruiser wdiicli had clone this niiscliu'f, was in despair. 
Bat a few lionrs lat('r a note written on .1 b.inamL skin 
ft'll into her lap -a im‘'^‘'ag(‘ of love from 'le.icli. Whu h 
gi\ es an indiu'ct in’omise ol some further adveiilnres on 
the part of thc'^e two strenuous and inti‘re''ting folk. 

THE DREAM DETECTIVE. \W Sav Rohmer 7s net. 

Ijairohls j 

'fhe '* drt'ani dete« tni' ” Moris K'law’. an old curio, 
etc . <Iealer in a biokeii down, w'aterh)L;i’ed iio\ cl in W’^qiping, 
who has strange psvt hi( powers oi (ollecling the a’lhcru 
imprc'ssioii'^ U'Jl behind in any pl.ice wlu're ennu' has been 
lonimitted or violent or dramatu action taken place, 
lie and his very lovely d.mghler In^ solve many curious 
problems, nine ol wlmdi are re( oimted 111 this book 'fhe 
best ol the tales is probably the story of tlie di.sappearance 
ol a niagnilirent diamond Irom a room 111 winch ii was 
under tlu' care of liall a do/.en men who had been warned 
tliat Its theft was probabh' 'I'hat pri'sents a nivsU'rv 
whuh b.iflles the reader and which lu' is as an\U)iis to 
nnniNel as ilie batlled deteciices ami (^ther lolL ol tlu* slorv 
'fhe problems in the other stones are worked out w'llh 
all the skill for which Mr Kohnu'r has now established 
a re])ntation, and if they seem to In' put together back- 
wards rather than worked out from the puzzling situation 
as a starting point, that is the common failing wdneh the 
modern highly expert ch'tective .story can Itardly ho])e to 
esca]K‘. i )f their kind tlu'V are very wi ‘11 done indeed 

YOUNG HEARTS* B> J 1'. kru^e 7 .S. (,d net. (Hedder 

iV MoughLon ) 

The author h.is long ago proved her ('npa.(:ilv lor wTiting 
simply and chaiininglv of modern country lih' and for 
presc'nting its underlying cfinu'clv. In this story she again 
” inakc'S good,” and her readers will be glad to make the 
accpiaintanci! of Mr. 'fhompson who, on being unjustly 
c'XcJiidecl from the piiblu life of Wrcsslc, retired to the 
country village of ]\hic.kleby, where he resolved to devote 
his superabundant energies to thc^ general amelioration 
of rural life. Mr. d'hompson had the defects of his versa- 
tility and his omniscience, but he went on trying to do 
his best to brighten the lives of his amused neighbours. 
He revived the Christmas of the Olden 'fime, th * Harve.st 
Home, and other venerable in.stitutions, and he even 
brought dowm a conjurer from London and started a 
snail-farm. In the meantime hi.s daughters, Maud and 
Helen, went their rejmantic ways, the former eloping 
with the young squire and the other marrying a pupil- 
fanner w'ho proved to be a landowner. The ingredients 
are all simile enough, but Mrs. Huckrose has undeniably 
a cunning hand and can lend the charm of novelty and 
entertainment to the most familiar matter of to-day. 
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XTbe ffioobman's XTable. 

THE NEW GERMANY. J’.yC. Ss lU'i. ((*onst:il)li‘ ) 

Perhaps no time could have been beti(‘r (dioscii for the 
appejirance of this iiitere^tiii" book tluni llic ])reseTit, wIkmi 
the fate of (h*rmanv haii^^ once a^^ain in tlie balance. 
Mr. Georfjje Yoiiii” was an eye-wilness oi many ol the 
striking scenes which marked tin* coiilluts betwe(‘ii the 
various bodies of the revolutionaries and the monaK'liist 
and junker attempts, under wliat(‘ver ])artv colours thc*se 
were made. His synijiathies with the re\’olutionaries arc 
frankly expressed, and, indeed. lu‘ lake's the vic'w that the* 
post-war policy of the Allies has had the' effect of strc*ngth(‘n- 
ing the sordid cause of thc’ discrc'ditc'd monarchw \ll tins 
of course is controversial matter, and many of In-- theories 
will ^.undoubtedly iiu'ct with ojiposiiion, but m any cm^c his 
analysis of the various complicated situations i.^ <‘\treinele 
tible. One of ^Tr ^'ouiig’s aims is to dispel the idea that 
the (Termaii nation is still obsessc'd by milil.irism He sers 
Germany as a com])l('tely stricken ('ountr\'. drifting with 
the aj)athy of despair farthc^r and lartlic-r Irom a normal 
condition of socic'ty and afiairs, and he maintains that 
the safety of Kurope can onl\' be sec ured by a moral and 
material assistance of its back into the ])alh of 

security and reason -a h'at winch their shatterc'd condition 
does not enable thc'm to perform of tlu'ir own mitiative 
Whatc'ver may be tlionght of siuli matters, there* is no 
doubt that the* author’-- ])ersonal experit'iu c's and ]>olitical 
views make up «'in nnusuallv mtc'rcsting \olnnie, though 
it contains chajner sn< li as that on “ l\um and Kcccin- 
striic'tion ” winch a]>]»eal to speendists in political ^'cainomy 
rather than to the juibhc .it karge* 

THE WHEEL: A DRAMATIC TRILOGY. lb I.uucMice 

llonsmau. ;s nel 'Si-Ilicn k k \ J.u-ksnn 1 

Mr. Laun nc'c IToiism.iu takers for the theme of Ins new 
dramatic trilogy the* wc‘ll-known legc’iid ol Admetns ami 
Alu'stis l-'irsi wtj arc' shown Aj'iollo’s ('xciir-ion into the 
undt'fw'Oi IJ to re.scue \<!nK'tiis. aceor<ling to tlu' ]>romisc 
given him that lu* should hma* deh\'eranec' troni de.ith if 
his father, moth -r or wah* would dic‘ (or him 'file sudden 
apj)(‘aranre of the (hid of laglii into the grim halls of 
Hades is remh-rc'd with great \ igonr and force, ami the 
song of the Shades, altc'i* A])oll<» has \ainshed, trikmg 
*Admefns with him and h-aving tlu' dai kiu'ss ten turn's 
darker than it wms bc'fore, 1- full of spontaneous and natural 
pathos, 'fhe .scvoml Act 01 l’la\' de.scnbes tlie saiTihec' 
of Alcestis ; her desc*ent into tin* underworld in liilfdmc'nt 
of the pledge that one* should die lor her liiisband ; and lic'r 
SLibsecpieiit rescue wrought by lleracU'- Lastly, wt sca- 
lier returncid to earth Her lord aw.nts hi'r, and the iin]Uial 
feast that is to ceh'brab' her rc'storation to htc' stands 
ready. But Alcestis, having found life bitter and dcxalh 
sweet, has lc 3 .st all Icivo save* love lor Death hiniself .\o 
joy or animation eaii be aw.ikened m hc'r, and liiially, 
bc'sidc the bridal bcnl, she f.Uls, lifelc'ss Jor c'vt r, into Imr 
husbancl’s arms. Tlius revolves the- Whec-l ol h'ate. It 
is an old story; but Mr Hon.sinan has. m his irrc'gnlar 
rhymed verse, suceeeded in investing it with new ])o\ver 
and beauty. “ Tlie Wheel,” it is Iriie, does not touch flu* 
greatest heights and depths ; and it does not afiord the 
author so much scope for ongiiiality as the .series ol I-'ran- 
ciscan plays wdiich lie is iiow' contributing to thc periodi- 
cal pre.ss. But it sustains an admir.ible lc*vcl of feeling, 
imagination and workmanship, and breatlu'S tnrouglioiit 
that spirit of dignity for which \vc naturallv If^ok in any 
new treatment of one of the great themc?s of ancient drama. 

MY REMINISCENCES OF EAST AFRICA. Bs General 

von Lettow-Vorheck 2 js nc't (Hurst Bku.kett ) 

However unwilling w’c may be, wc are bound in thc nature 
of things to depart in some respects from our former rigid 
aspect of the Ciermans as colonists. (General von Lettow- 
Vorbeck’s book must do a great deal to influence us in 
this way. In the first place thc?re are no crimes against 
him to be recorded : on the contrary we have much evidence 
of his chivalry and kind treatment. His qualities as an 
administrator and colonial stalesinaii are such as would 
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do credit to any member of the British Empire. His 
conduct of the guerrilla war which he was forced to wage, 
although not meriting the extravagant praise that has 
been lavished on it in some quaj’tcrs, was very masterly. 
But it must be recollected that the guerrilla leader has 
always the advantage and he has in addition, as a rule, 
the sympathy of the spectator who allows his sporting 
instinct to get the better of his judgment. Not the least 
attractive part of this book is the series of drawings made 
by von Lettow-Vorbeck’s adjutant, which deal with native 
types in a remarkable way. It is not certain to what 
extent the lay reader is interested in military history, so 
that we must look to the topographical and incidental 
features of the book for our real interest. 

THE BLACK SHEEP OF THE BALKANS. By Lcland 
Buxton. 4s. 6d. net. (Xishet ) 

The remarkable thing about this little book is the spirit 
of conciliation. Too many publicists in this country 
have identified themselves with one particular Balkan 
people to such an extent that they look at the neiglibour- 
ing peoples with very Balkan, jaundiced eyes. We do 
not agree with all Mr. Buxton’s proposals, whose object 
it is to bring together — as they surely will be brought 
together — the Serbs and the Ihilgars. An autonomous 
Macedonia under foreign supervision would not only be 
a temporary arrangement, but would give rise to the usual 
tedious and ferocious intrigues. If the administrator be 
one or the other of the two countries, and if she carry it 
on in such a liberal fashion that the other country i^ dl^- 
armed thereby, that appears the better plan. Bulgarian 
priests and teachers have now, in large numbers, been 
confirmed in their offices by the Serbs ; and it really 
seems that Serbia, with her new westtTii orientation (if 
such a phrase is permissible), and fused with Croats and 
Slovenes, will succeed in attracting to herself tin* other 
Jugoslavs — the Btilgars. One must hope that more books 
will be written that are animated with Mr. Bu.xtoii's views 
and with those of Incut. -Colonel the Hon. Aubrey Herbert, 
M.P., who contributes an interesting introduction. 

A LORD MAYOR'S DIARY. By Sir William P. Trcloar, Bart . 
los. 6d. net. (Murray.) 

Added to this volume is the diary kept by Lord 
Mayor Perry in 1739 ; doubtless an addendum of interest 
to antiquarians concerned with the earlier life and municipal 
ceremonies of the City ; but of sccondar}’^ importance to 
us, as compared with the record of his year of office kept 
by Lord Mayor Treloar. The book has certainly a curious 
appeal ; a deep human interest as well ; for besides detailing 
the functions and banejuetings, the distributions of prizes, 
and the rest of the useful or pleasant privileges, glittering 
and circumstantial, practised by an active Lord .Mayor, it 
shows the beginning of the wonderful work for crippled 
tuberculous children instituted by Sir William at Alton, 
and within the last months extended to a seaside branch 
at Hayling Island. Here is the man away from the robes 
of office ; and a very true and gentle, lovable being ho 
proves. It is a stimulating thought that the activity 
which will keep the name of Treloar alive, will not be 
any particular hospitality or ceremony at Guildhall or 
the Mansion House ; even though it be the civic welcome 
to the Kings of Norway and Denmark, the reception of the 
Colonial Premiers, the opening of the Old Bailey by Edward 
the Seveath, or the memorable visit paid to Germany by 
tois Lord Alayor find several representatives of the City 
tk)rporation — striking as these events doubtless were to 
those who took part in them ; but the helpful practical 
love shown by Sir William Treloar and his wife to the 
little, poor children who were born to suffering. With 
hampers at first, and then with healing — and wonderful 
powers of healing they have proved — he set out to do 
these little people good ; and so has won for himself an 
abiding name and the acceptable lo\'c of many. This is 
a volume of delightful reading ; because its author has 
many activities, a wide interest in affairs, a practical 
patriotism, a healthy unconventionality, and a very 
excellent sense of humour. ^ 
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diiys, ruisini:^ rciv scnoiis ditjuiiltics lor the uuUun 
us 7i'cll as fur ihc pitblisho — •csprcuilly joi the auUuu' 
idho is iinknoxoi. ArlnU's and letters have recently 
appeared in the newspapers reitei atiii<^ that it /s 
becoming, almost impossible for the be^^inner to 
any chance at all, fur, until the enterprise is less 
costly and specitlaiive, most publishers prefei to limit 
their lists to the iCorks of novelists of established 
I'ipuiation, and are un'wiltini:, to take the risk of 
pnblishiiv^ a first novel. 

It has akvays been part of Till-: Bookman s pro- 
i^ramme to look out for new talent and cnconranc 
young authors of promise and, in the adverse circum- 
stances that face them ai present, we have decided 
to offer 
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Lallur-dav Aniuiii'an lituiatiiru loses its most 
oiilstumliiii:^ lif,,Tirc‘ b\' the cli'atli of William Dean 
Howells in his ui^dit y-tliird year. Beginning his 
uaiATi as a printer before* he w'as in bis teens. Mr. 
llow'ells beeanie siieees'-'ivi‘l\ oi simnltaneoiisly a 
jnurnahst, I’.S.A. Consul at Wniic. editor of the 
\tlantic Mioiihly, and autlior of a hmg list of novels 
and books of i*s^a\s and some jjlay^'. IVrhaps the 
finest, most delieately artistie of his man\' novels 
is "The I’ndiseovered C'ountiy." yi‘1 for thiMr 
(iniet eliarm of narrative and skill m eharacter- 
isation one would almost rank with this " A Fore- 
gone ('onclusion. ” “ Ihe Rise of Silas Lapliam, 
and possibly ‘'The W'orld ol C'hanee.” In one of 
liis oecasi'-nal poem^ lu‘ named Mark Twain as his 
master, but lie was as far from having Mark 'fw^iin’s 
breadth of humour as ]\Iark was from having his 
graee of siy!*'. A lealist ot the Trollope school, it 
.is no ingenuity oi plot but tlieir truthful, iiuimate 
interpretation of average American life and char- 
acter that will give the best of his stories a high 
and enduring place in the literature of hi- country. 
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The charming drawings of Wessex illustrating our 
article on Thomas Hardy are by Mr. I,eonard Patten, 
of j8, H.illswclle Road, (lolder's Green, N.W.4. 
Like Mr. Hardy himself, Mr. Patten is a Wessex 
man and, to say nothing of his work in other direc- 
tions, has made a number of delicately beautiful 
sketches of Wessex scenes that arc intimately 
associated with 
Mr. Hardy and 
his work. A 
series of twelve' 
of t h es c have 
been published 
by Mr. Patten 
as post cards 
at 2d. each ; and 
his painting of 
Bridport, Dor- 
set (Hardy’s 
“ Port Breedy ’), 
reproduced i n 
photogravure 
and issued at a 
guinea, has met 
with high appre- 
ciation from the 
public as w'ell as 
from the art 
critics. The* 
post card 
sketches deserve 
to be far more 
widely knowm ; 
they are, as one 
critic wrote, 

“beautiful, 
intimate, lovable little studies,” and one shares 
his feeling that ‘‘ a Wessex book illustrated 
profusely with gems ol the same artistic value 
and human interest would be a sheer delight.” 


Miss May Sinclair s new novel, ” The Romantic,” 
a study of the effect of war scenes on the neurotic, 
is to be published almost immediately by Messrs. 
Collins. The ^Macmillan Company are issuing it in 
America. 


Messrs. Dent have- added to their ^V’ayfarer's 
Library a new edition of Mr. Clement Shorter’s 
” Life of George Borrow,” which contains some new 
letters from Borrow to his wife, that have been 
foand since the first appearance of this book, together 
with other hitherto unprinted documents. 


Mr. Arthur B. Maurice, whose “Paris of the 
Novelists ” (Chapman & Hall) is reviewed in this 
Number, was formerly editor of the American 
Bookman. He is at present in London, representing 
the American publishing house of Messrs. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 

A t a recent 
congregation 
held at the 
Senate House, 
Cambridge, with 
t h e Vice-Chan- 
cellor, Dr. P. 
(iiles, presiding, 
it was unani- 
mously agreed to 
confer the title of 
Orator limeritus 
on Sir John 
E d w in Sandys, 
Litt.D., on his 
retirement frftni 
the office of 
Orator of tlu' 
Eniversity after 
forty-three years 
of distinguished 
servici', and to 
confer upon him 
tile degree of 
Doctor of Law 
Honoris t ansa. 
It was also 
resolved t h a t 
tile degree of 
Master of Arts Honoris Causa should be conferred 
upon Mr. George Sampson for his services to 
education and particularly to the teaching of ICnglish 
literature. Mr. George Sampson has long been one 
of Till'. Bookman’s most valued contributors, and it 
gives us a special pleasure to be able to congratulate 
him very warmly on the receipt of an honour he 
has so well deserved. 

Messrs. Hutchinson have in the press "The 
Judge,” a new novel by Miss Rebecca West. 

Mr. Frederick Niven sailed last month, by the 
Scandinavian to Montreal, on his way to revisit 
the .scenes of his “ The Lady of the Crossing,” 
recently published by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. 
He is realising the wish expressed in the last pages 
of that novel, where, speaking of Kootenay, he 



Mr. Augustine Birrell, 

who.se biography of Frederick Locker-I.ainpson Messrs. Constable are publi'.hmg th>s niunih. 

From a photograph taken in the garden behind Mr. Birn 11 s London house. 
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wi-ote : “ I would go back to that enchanting land 
and see the folks again. ... It will be in the 
spring, if possible, whc'ii in the cleared spaces under 
the ev'^ergreen jjines the white foam of fruit breaks 
on tlie trees. ]\lr. Xiven is accompanied by his 
wife, and expects to be awaj’ for at least six mouths. 
His next novel, whicli .Alessrs. Collins will publi.sh 
in tlie autumn, is not of Western .America but, 
like his “ lillen .Adair ” and " Justice of the lA aee, ' 
a story of ScoltisJi life. 



'jj oJa 

The Rev. G. Vale Owen. 

The spirit messages received by llic Rev. G. \alv 
Owen will be published sliortly by Mr. Tliorntoii 
Butterworth in four volumes, under the general 
title of '* The Life Beyond the Veil. ” SeltTtions 
from these messages have been aj>pearing serially, 
but the completi' series is now brought together in 
a connected narrativ(‘, with a foreword by Sir A. 
Conan Doyle. Each volume is complete in itself, 
and the twT) lir.st, “ The Lowlands of Heaven ” 
and “ The Highlands of Heaven,’’ will be published 
in June and July. 

ff Miss Marv/)penshaw (Mrs. E. A. Binstead) whose 
“ Laughter Street, London,” has just been pub- 
lished by Messrs. Collins, is journalist as well as 
novelist. She is keenly interested in the problems 
of the time, especially in regard to the future of 
women. As honorary secretary of the Society of 
Women Journajists, and as one of them herself. 



lUioio by a'iinsi//, Lumion. •• Mary Openshaw 


(Mrs. Binstead). 

Airs. Binstead has a wide and intimate acquaintance 
with journalistic life, and useir« it to good purpose 
in “ Laugliter Street, l.ondon," many of the story’s 
scenes being laid in Fleet Street. 


The liumonrs ot 'speeding up and increased 
production jiroblems are eliaraetc'ristically handled 
in prose :md picture In- Mr. \\'. Heath Robinson 
in “Get On With It,” which Messrs. G. Heath 
Robinson cS: J. Birch are jiublishing next week. 


1 


Photo by Bertram Park, 


Lady Dorothy Mills. 



who:>c clever novel of the gayer underside of London during the 
war, “The Laughter of Fool« ’ has just been publiskud 
by Messrs. Duckworth. 
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Photo h i^notin Hu lu.' Mrs. Mary Webb. 


'rii(‘ H()us(‘ in Dormri a new nos cl h\ 

Mrs. Mary \\ ebb. will be publi-^hecl shortly bv Messr^' 
ilutrhinson in Ihii^land, and by the Por<in ('oinpain 
in America. 


'I'ho Redor of Rnsper. the Re\'. Rdward Fiizg(‘rald 
Synnott, has related his own story in “ Five Years’ 
Hell in a ('ountr\' F.irish," whn li Me-'-rs. Manley 
Paul will pubh-^h thi> iroiith. 

Till' Straiij^a-ness of NOt'l ( arton, ’ a new nov(‘l 
by William ('aine. \n;1! \h' ])nbhshefl iminedialeh b\ 
Mr. Ihabert jiiikin- 

^Ir. Douglas (ioldiin,i;s * Repulati(.ns/’ a l)ook 
of outspoken and lre(|uoiuly het<‘rodo\ criUcisiii 
of present-day autliois^ will be publislied forthwith 
b\' .'\h‘.sr.->. ('lia]y:jan Hall. 

11a Oxior.'^ Pre--' Ini'- })ubli'-lied as pictorial 
post cat d*- 11.'“. u<‘t th. ])acketj a series of lifteen 
prints and drav\'in^'' hy William Hlake. Fhey arc* 
e\cellc‘ntly re])i odiici‘<l and include some of his 
designs lor his ' Songs ol Innoccucc* and ICxperiencc,” 
illustrations cd I'ante and Milton and other char- 
acteristic examples oi hi'^ work. 

A n. w book of verse by Mr. St. John Adcock, 
Tod MacMammon Sees His Soul, and Other 


Satires for the New Democracy," will be published 
shortlv bv the Swarthmorc Press. 

Miss Rene' Juta, whose novel “ The Tavern " is 
reviewed in this Number, is the* daugliter of Sir 
Henry Juta, Judge of the Supreme* Court of South 
Africa, and at one* time* closelv associated with 
C ecil Rhodes. 


XOTiiS ON NKW liOOKS. 

Mis*, AiinelU* I >ryc'e-\\’il>on one oi the very voiinj;esl 
ol new autlioi>. She !•> still only fourteen, and her little 
book ot vcr.se and prose, “ A (iirl's (larl.ind ” (js. (>d. net ; 
Stanley come'' out under the li.ippiest aiisj^iee'^. with 

an introduction by ('huneiii Shorti'r and illustration^ bv 
la 1 win ^loiTow. 

Subjects as uidel\ diiUnMit a^ 1 ‘ii'sKh’iil Wdson .nid 
Lord Xorlhelille Ll(»\d CieoiLie and .VruoUl llennell 
IL O W ells and .Marshal Foi h. Winston Chin\lull and 
Sii Jami's Larne ha\e siKuiinbe<l to the wiles ol Mr. 
Isaac r. Marcosson, and in " Advent uri*s in Inlerviewiii!.' 
-lo--, net. John Lane) he lias a i^ood deal that is interesi- 
iiui, amusing, revt'ahng to sa\ al)out them and about a 
hirge vanel\ ot olhei Lnti-li \meru ,m an<l t'ontinenlal 
leh-brities. .V thoroughly enK'Viamiug book 

Time eannot witlur iioi f^ustom -tali' the wii and wisdnin 
ol Mr. 1 )oolc\ . lb' was iir\ i r wittiei* iioi wiscj- than iii 
lus latest, “Mr. 1)(.k)U\ on Making a Will, ai: ! Ollur 
N«'iessar\ L\ils“ 1 7“^. o«l net 1 ii'inemanii ■ . lie is 
puiigenl!\ satiiual oii “ I.iiuolIs \h a ‘ on ‘ lleioc*s and 
Ilistorv,’ on “ (ioing to See the !>olIoi ' “ ( )n St I’.ilnik s 
J «ind L\er\wheri. as m lus thought^ " c >n C)ld 



Miss Rene Juta, 

whose novel, “The Tavern” (Heinrniann), is reviewed In this Number. 
From a photograph taken in the garden of Miss Juta's villa at Sicily. 
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Age" or " On Golf," there is a genial Inimour and mellow 
philosophy that are as sound and stimulating as they are 
quaintly his own. 

" Through the T'peast Shaft," by Huw Menai (2s. net ; 
Hodder & Stoughton), is a charming little book of verse 
by a young Welsh miner. “ I claim for him his right," 
says Mr. Ellis Lloyd in a preface, “ to a recognised jilace 
among the younger British jioeis ol to-day. . . . The 
poems as a wJiole bear the unmistakable stamp of geiiiiis." 

Mow when the world has been shattered into bits and 
we are faced with the necessity remoulding it, ^Ir. 
William Paine’s " A \ew .\ristocracv oi Comradeshi]) " 
(4s. <)d. net ; Leonard liaisons) lias a special timeliness 
and significance. The one glorious fact about the wai, 
says Mr. Paine, is that a iu“w aristocracy of comradeship 
came suddenly into life in the \rmy." Men of all 
grades of society met there on equal terms, and he sees 
no hope for the future unlc‘ss \\e < tin i arry this sane, gracious 
spirit of comradeship into civilian liJe and make lov^e ol 
our f(‘llows “ the sure foundation ol a ni‘W svstem ot 
economics." 'flKU’e is a svni}>atlietu '^urvi'y of the old 
ideal of aristocracy, aiul a caiefully thought out (‘xpositiou 
ot how the new ideal niciv bt* allained JCnij>haticaIly 
a book La re.id 

The anoiiynioiis author ol ' IJie 'I aiiit in J'ohtics ” 
(7s (h 1 net ; (iraiit Ku hards', lias written a very able 

study of ill (‘Volution of ])arliamentary corruinioii, and 
--hows that ])ohtical life neail\ everywhere is and always 
h.i'* been more or le.ss tainted Ills details ol the grossly 
corrupt .st.ile of Eiighsli jiohtus hetore the introduction 


of the great Reform Bill should be considered by those 
who think that Parliament has (.legenerated since Labour 
members were (dected into it. Touching lightly on earlier 
times, the book oflers an ample and illuminating chronicle 
of our political ]m)grcss from the days of Walpole to our 
own generation 

" One After Anoilier," by Stacy Aumonier (7s. 6d. net ; 
Hutchinson), is too good a novel to be dismissed in a few 
lines It IS a brilliantly realistic story of a middle-class 
l.ondon family. fhe latluT, a lovable man of a rigidly 
narrow morality, k(‘cps a jiiiblic-hou.se, and his son and 
daughter, naturally tontlu'd with snobbery in a world of 
snobs, suffer under tlic sliame of that association. The 
daughter develojis a genius for music and after a dazzling 
but brief career lapsi^s from conventional respectability and 
ends in disaster The .son, more staid and commonplace, 
turn^ Ins hand lo di\crs things and, more by luck than 
eleverne.ss, bi'^omes not merely a Iiighly respectable but a 
])rosp(‘rous citi/en, and lor a second time marries happily. 
An essentially modiTii st(.)ry. dealing with certain moral 
problems that are agualmg many minds nowadays ; an 
Intel esting story (.)] \ ery Juiman jx'ojile, and one that is 
J(^'i veiled with a didigluinl sense ol Jmmoiir. 

Tlicre are some (.harming things in Miss Plaudinc Currey’s 
" Ja)\eo’ London ” iis. (xl. net , Elkin Mathews) — graceful 
and taiicifiil lyrics all ol London scenes and sounds, and 
mainly ot that glamorous part of L(jndon that lies within 
the \\alls ol ilie leiiiplc I he jioeiiis have atmosjihere 
and so miuh ol ipnet l>caiity in llioiight and leeling that 
one wislies the little book \\(T(‘ largci. 


THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 


MISS G. V. McFADDEN. 


T here arc a few authors who can ])araphras(' the 
Cffisarian boast and say, " I came, I wa< seen 
and I conquered ; but the 
majority have not done things 
so easily, and Miss McFadden 
had to tread the way of tlic 
majority, even though her hi st 
]niblished book, The Honest 
Lawyer,” was an immediate 
success. Her difficulty was to 
get started. Before she went 
to Mr. John Lane, she offered 
" The Honest Lawyer ” to 
another publisher who sombrely 
informed her that no first novel 
had any chance until the war 
was over. Before that she had 
written alst^ ” His (irat'e of 
Grub Street,” and it had been 
going through divers \acissi- 
tudes. The original MS. was 
lost by a literary agent. She 
then rewrote the story as a 
iour-act drama, and the 
manager to whom it was 


submitted pr(^)m])tlv iKcoming bankrupt, it had lo be 
retrieved, not without delays, from the Official Rec(‘iver. 

Tlien she ri‘wrote it again, this 
time again as a novel, and in 
dwr course it apjx’ared as 
her si‘con(l book. 

" 1 had a liard figlit,” she 
('oniessed to me, " and inanv 
lie.irrbreaking di.sajipointments 
b(‘fou‘ I could get a book ac- 
cejned, and until then nobody 
raised a finger to help me.” 
It will not snrjirise anv who 
knew tlii‘ late Frederic Chap- 
man Mr. l.ane’s reader — that 
Miss McFadden should add 
that some of the greatest 
enconragenumt slie I'ver re- 
ceived came to lier from liim. 
In her ]’)rentice days, she bad 
not the advantage of knowing 
literary people ; then‘ are no 
literary traditions in her 
family, but she says that 
Miss G. V. McFadden. nndoubledly she owes a great 
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deal to her father's training of her early instincts. 
Her life has always n]Oved on very quiet, uneventful 
lines. She is a native of Southampton, but cemes of 
West Country stock, and has lived for many years 
at Bourneniouth, within easy reach of her favourite 
comity of Dorset— a district to which slu‘ was the more 
irresistibly drawn by her admiration of Mr. Hardy’s 
Wessex novels. She was, she says, almost brought up 
on these, and though \^ou may think you trace their 
influence occasionally in her style and in her handling 
of rustic character, she ha^ not been subdued to his 
realistic methods and sombre outlook on life, but is 
an avowed romanticist, and so far her romances arc 
all of the past. Her first two books go back to the 
eighteenth century, and her third, “ The Preventive 
Man,” to the early years of the nineteenth. 

” I can scarcel\- remember a time,” Miss McFadden 
t('lls me, ” when I was not scribbling stories of some 
sort.” And as soon as her taste began to develop it 
took cl strong bias towards the romantic side of fiction— 
stories of highwaymen and historical adventure attracted 
her greatly from the first, and v\’hen, in very earl}' days, 
she began to write, it was upon such themes and with 
such setting as these. Modern life, social problems, 
commonplace, everyday affairs and psychical manifes- 
tations do not appeal to her as subjects for her novels ; 
nor does she lake any interest in the neurotic type of 
fiction that has bei'n enjoying something of a vogue in 
rtcent years. 

Miss McFadden has the inestimable story-teller s gift 
cf awakening the reader’s interest from tlu' outset. In 
tli(‘ first chapter of ” The Honest Lawyer ” you have the 
young lawyer, Ridhy, on the verge of ruin through a 
bank failure ; in the S(‘cond \ni receives an anonymous 
letter of sympatliy which makes him an astounding 
offer of marriage — ” seddom, since Adam first wooed 
Eve, had such a strange love-letter ever been jienncd.” 
It is from a girl he has never seen, and one who is con- 
siderably his social siqHTior. He puts her conduct 
down to some ^illy sentimentality, and in his usual 
clownriglit fae^^hion snubs her from the start. When, 
in spite of the snub, ,she keeps her appointment and 
meets him, he wounds her j)ride and humiliates her by 
his scornful rejection of her proposal. She is angry 
with him and wiib hrrsclf, and retaliates later by doing 
him an ill turn ; tliu*^ the 'Utagom^m belween them 
intensifies until he leains all iIk* truth that li('^ behind 
her amazing letter ; then his sympathies are caj>tured, 
he ih moved to ]iity and admiration of her courage, and 
de\•ote^ himself s^* unreser\edly to chani])ioning her 
cause that he ruins himself in her service. The con- 
structi(>n of the book is admirabk' , there are no prema- 
ture disclosures, aud with one deft levclatioii aft<'r 
another the reader is ^^arprised intc) \)eliev'mg in what 
had at fiist sotmed sheer irnjirobable romance. The 
whole story grow's naturally out of the characters of 
these two- -the straightforward, strong-w'illcd, level- 
headed young lawyer, and the proud, courageous, almost 
equally strong-W'ili('d OueMi ide Chideo^ k ; they seem 
so irreconcilably antijiathotu' but on closi* acquaintance 
hav^e so much of finer quality in common that once 


they arrive at an understanding of each other the rest 
becomes inevitable. 

With His Grace of Grub Street ” we are stillTin 
the eighteenth century, but the country town and the 
\^’esscx landscapes are exchanged for London and the 
motley life of its picturesque streets. Certain dwellers 
in the original Grub Street, men broken in fortune 
though not alw'ays in spirit, are pictured vividly and 
sympathetically, and one of them, Anthony Thorburn, 

” hack wTiter to the booksellers in Fleet Street and 
Shoe Lane,” a brilliant author, a gallant, high-spirited 
fellow w'ho shares what he has with his brother scribblers 
and wears pot'erty like a robe of honour, makes the 
central figure in a stirring tale of love and intrigue and 
strange adventure that is no romance of the cut-and-dry 
sw'ord and cloak variety, but the real thing. 

” The Preventive Man ” has its scenes on the Wessex 
coast among farmers and sea-going folk who are largely 
given to the business of smuggling, and tlu' action of 
the story revolves round the preventive officer, Clithero, 
w'ho by a bold ex})edient contrives to settle down in a 
suspected household for the doiilfle j^iirjH^se of tracing 
his brother, who had mysteriou.s]\' disappeared in that 
district, and unraNclUng the secrets of those who are 
engaged in the running of contraband. The girl, Horatia, 
belongs to a humbler class and has none of the pride and 
fascinating independence of Miss McFadden ’s two other 
heroines, and the love interest throughout is subordinate 
to the mystery and peril of the entcTprisi* to w’hich 
Clithero commits himself. The characler^ here, as in 
the other books, are admirably drawn ; Miss McFadden’s 
m(‘n and women are alwat's intensely human, and the 
course of the nariative seems to he influeiued as 
much by their natural humanity as by any j^n'arranged 
scheme. 

Miss McFadden knows her j^eiicd intimately and 
w’iliiout elaborate descriptions gels local colour and tli(‘ 
atmosphere and the manner and cu>loms of the time 
into her pages. a rule she founds hei stor\ on some 
true incident, but complains that lier ciitics do not seem 
abb* to (lirterentidte i^'tween tlie fiict and the fiction — 
which is really as it should be, and is a lt‘btimon\' to the 
strength of imagination with whicl] she makes her 
fiction si‘em as real as lu*i facts. She is not a quick 
\vorkt*r. Several months go to tlic making of one of 
her books, and she does not work foi many hours a 
day. The sclu'me for ” The Honest Law’ver ” was 
germinating in her mind for ()\'ei a year bi‘fore the 
n(;vel w'as written. Her plan t(» tak<? tw'o or three 
striking ideas and to blend and fit them together, letting 
the whole lie in her thoiiglits for the better part of a 
year before slie sits down and begins to write. Thus 
she has the plan of her story fairly well blocked out 
before she starts on tlu^ actual work. 

At present Miss M('Fadden is engaged on a short 
n()\el which will form a sort of companion to her last 
book. Mr. Lane has three more books of hers in pre- 
paration ; two of them purely Dorset stories, the issue 
turning in each case upon a point of law' and subject to 
the exigencies of the times ; and the first of these is to 
be published this autumn. 



THE READER. 


THOMAS HARDY. 

By Harold Child. 


O N the 2nd of this month of June Mr. Thomas 
Hardy will be eif^hty years old. Nearly half a 
century has passed since he publishtid, anonymously, 
his first novel, “ Desperate Remedies (1^71) in the 
good old three- volume days ; nearly a quarter of a 
century since he published liis last, " The \\ ell-Beloved ” 
(1S97). In that last 
quarter of a century 
the storms have died 
down. We must 
search old newspapers 
and reviews for thi‘ 
savage attacks on 
“ Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes " <ind on “ Jude 
t\ie Obscure ” wliicb, 
as he lias told us, cured 
him of his interest m 
novel writing. As 
novelist Mr. Hardy 
now ei.'jciys what 
might almost be called 
a posthumous fame. 

Ht‘ has left tin? novels 
as they stood, not 
tinkering a I them as 
Meredith tinkered at 
his — a middle-aged 
stranger,'' m Mr. Ma\ 

Beerbohm’s phrase*, 
altering the oiiginal 
author’s w’ork ; and 
he has see n them 
einiTgc from the dusty 
struggle against odds 
into the s('reiiity of 
secure accejitance. His 
best novels are already 
classics. And day bv 
day he lives to see tlu‘ 
growdh of what, jicr- 
haps, he values yet 
more than his fame 
a^ novelist, and that 
is his fame as poet. He has told the world that he “ had 
to drop verse for prose,” about 18G8. When be was" cured 
of his interest in novel writing,” he began to publish his 
poetry. He has worked at poetry for mon* than half 
of his long literary life ; and he has lived to see “ The 
Dynasts ” established as a masterpiece, his lyric poems 
making their way steadily into the esteem that is their 
due. What Goethe used to call " the Demons " havt; 
a way of using inimical circumstance to bring out the 
powers of a great man. If Mr. Hardy had not “ had 
to drop poetry," w^e might never have had " The 
Woodlanders," “ The Mayor of Casterbridge " and 


" The Return of lht‘ Native." If he had not been 
" cured of his interest in novel writing," we might 
have lacked " The Dynasts " and the volumes of lyrical 
poetry. The Demons now and then made things 
mighty uncomfortabh' for Mr. Hardy ; but they were 
not concerned with his feelings. Their task was to 

get the last ounce out 
of him as novelist and 
as poet ; and who can 
doubt that they have 
succeeded ? 

They seem to have 
l)i*gun preparing for 
this great literary 
artist a long time back. 
On the father's side 
there was much music, 
many Hardys with 
music in their souls, 
though they gave it 
lortli not on the con- 
cert platform but in 
th(‘ home and in those 
church choirs and 
orchestras which their 
d(‘scendant has pre- 
s(Tved, with reverent 
humour, in his prose 
and verse. On the 
mother’s side there 
was literature. Nowa- 
days we are inclined 
to think of literature 
as belonging to towns 
and lecture-halls and 
librarii's, and to forget 
that, not only in 
bookish Scotland, but 
in rural England as 
well, there was a good 
deal of reading done in 
(|uit*t homes — of that 
best of English litera- 
ture, the Bible, and 
next of whatever else was good. Mr. Hardy’s mother’s 
family had been small landowners in Dorset for centuries. 
Tluy had been implicated in the Monmouth rebellion — 
tlieir housL entered by King James’s soldiers after 
Sedgmoor, the daughters escaping by a back staircase 
into the orchard, and a relative brought before Judge 
Jeffreys for being " absent from home att the tyme 
of the Rebellion.” This yeoman stock, with its tradi- 
tion and its quiet dignity, can be rich in new shoots of 
powder. When wt come to that ancestor of Mr. Hardy 
who founded the West Briton newspaper ; to his maternal 
grandmother, wdth her wide reading in the essayists 
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and her choice little library ; to his mother’s sister, 
who wrote verses all her life and was wonderfully quick 
at off-liand rhyming ; to his mother herself, w^ho, like 
his fatlier, was great at telling a story and full of family 
traditions and memories of the Naf)oleonic wars, we 
^ee something of the preparation for his genius. 

Plaving planted him firmly in Dorset the Demons 
proceeded to uproot him. Suggesting that his ]>ro])er 
art was architecture. lhe\’ put him to study it under 
John Hicks, an ecch'siastical architect in Dorchester, 
and then sent Inm off to T.ondoii to become Prize- 
man of the K.S.B.A., and to work at Gothic archi- 
tecture under Sir Arthur Hlomtield. In l-ondon, with 
periods in Paris, 
he was to s})end 
half his mature life, 
thereby gaining that 
knowledge of t h v 
world which (Miabled 
him to see his Dors(‘t 
folk in true perspec - 
tive. In the sixties, 
the craze for restor- 
ing churches was at 
its height : a cra/i‘ 
unwelcome to a 
mind which always 
revered, w i t h o 11 1 
idealising, the past ; 
and the y o u 11 g 
-student in architec- 
ture spent much time 
making drawings of 
old ecclesiast ical 
buildings, sitting 
in churches and 
churchyards for hour- on end alone. Many have 
noticed how’ large a part churches and churchyarcb 
play in Mr. Hardy’s w’ork ; man}" have discerned 
something '' architectural in the grand and thorough 
])lanning of hU novels. It may not be fanciful to see 
in this drawing of old birildmgs another cliaracterisiic 
of his literature— that exact, acute attention to the 
fact with which he not < ml v observes birds, trees, Egdon 
Heath or the win' er ‘ kv, bin follows “the road to a 
true ])hilosophy of life ’ by “ humbly recording diverse 
readings of its phenonuMia.'' Arehitecturc, however, was 
not all that he studied in those years of preparation. 
From seventeen to twenty he “ read Latin and Greek 
with a fellc»w-pu])il.” Hcav mucli could that fellow-pupil 
or a friend, a Fellow of a ccjllege at (’ Cambridge, who 
early recognised the signs of genius, have told us about 
me strange miiK.l tlun even then must have been search- 
ing out its way ‘ Xcry little, j)robably ; for they were 
in contac t aitb a very lonely and a very shy mind, a 
mind 'vhicii to tlie last has .aked itself in dramatic 
forms. (Her and over again Mr. Hardy has w'arned 
his readers that tin y must not ascribe to him any 
set of opinions that he may i-^e in a novel, nor even the 
emotion expressed in this or that lyric poem. What lie 
thinks and feels can oiilj^ be learned by studying liis 
work as n whole. Yet there are still people who take 
“ Jude .he Obscure to be autobiographical. 

At the end of those three years of Latin and (ireek 


began that practice of poetry which Mr. Hardy “ had 
to drop when he was twenty-eight. He was thirty-one 
when he published his first novel. What turned him to 
fiction there is nothing to show. Very likely the Demons, 
with “The Return of the Native” and “ Tess ” and 
“Jude” in their eye, told him that there was more 
money in fiction than in poetry. Mr. Hardy himself 
has been known to hint at “ pot-boiling.” Did he 
catch glimp.scs, on far njilands of tlie future, of august 
but shadow \7 figures — the great novels that he w’ould 
one day write ; or foresee the now world of thought 
and feeling which he, the artist, was to create — for other 
people to philosophise about The inner development 

and the visions of 
any y o u n g artist 
excite a 11 eager 
curiosity; but in this 
case, as in many 
others, we know lilth* 
of what w e n t on 
inside. As with most 
N'oimg artists, Mr. 
Hardy s first intenst 
seems tf) have lain 
ill technique. In 
Desperate Reme- 
dies ”ht‘ was “feeling 
his way to amethod.” 
He has always In^Mi 
f (‘cling his way. He 
h a s iu‘ver (lr()p])e«l 
into a formula. The 
method of c‘ach 
novel, tlu* music 
oi e r v p o e m , 
lia\'e ])(‘en to thi* 
authoi an experiment, no matter how complete the 
critic may discern tin' inasi«*rv of lorm t(.> be. With 
tin' same caution and (/iiginahty he lias felt his way 
low^ard that idea or j>hilosopliv of life which, not defi- 
nitely stated ii) any novel or ]»oem. em(‘rgt‘s from the 
work as a wholi'. Even the choice of “ W^'ssex ” for 
the setting of his stories was a deliberate artistic experi- 
ment. He wanted to gna* uiiitv of })lace to his roii- 
ceptions. That, as one might s;jy, w'as all Jic knew- 
about it. 

Tin* Demons knew a little more. They sent him 
home to the countrv that he knew' and loved, 
because there, not in this or that metropolis nor in 
places where he w'as a stranger, In* could realise most 
clearly the connection and the contrast between man 
and nature, between the desirciv and ambitions of man 
and the order of the world, w'hich are an essential 
part of his matter as novelist and poet. 

In twenty-six years of novel writing he achieved 
enough for the fame of one man. But the Demons had 
not done with him. There w'as more to be got out of 
him yet ; and therefore they made novel writing bitter 
in his mouth just when, as we jiiay imagine, he himself 
felt that, to some extent in “ Tess ” and still more in 
“Jude,” he had found the right way of saying what 
his maturity wanted to say. He took up poetry again — 
if he could be said to take up what, in private, he had 
never laid down. Two \ olumes of lyric poems were 






The Birthplace of Thomas Hardy, 

in the villape of I'jjpti Hockliaiiijiton, near I'^orclirster. 

From a drawing by I eon;ird Patten. 
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published ; and then, when the author was sixty-four, 
the first part of '' The Dynasts.” How that huge 
experiment puzzled us all ! How difficult we found it 
(and how sadly most of us failed) to put out of our heads 
the familiar notions 
of what a play was 
and what an epic' 
was ! In four yeai ^ 
the wliole of it was 
laid before us, and 
we could see it 
fairly as a whole' 
and in all its 
varic'ly. f h e r c 
were m o ni e n t s 
when the long row 
of the novels, to 
say n o 1 h i n g of 
those sir a n g e 
poc'ins, so uiilikc' 
any o 1 h e r poc't’s 
poems, seemed hut 
a prej)aration lor 
this great ” epic- 
drama.” Mr. Hardv liad al la^l found llie nu'thod 
by whi(']] lie c'ould <*\j)res^ iii oiu' artistic: whole cdl 
the com])oneiil ])ari^ of hi-« mind : his clc-ai -sighted 
revc'rence for the ])a^l ; hi^ c lose knowlcxlge of 
the Napoleon ])eriod ; his nuniite obscTvation (d 
nature ; hi^ wide' obscrvaiion c.)f hbtory ; his joy 
in the Hiblic'al i.dk of nrstie-. , his lovc' of the jilain 
and lu‘art\' humour- ol homely folk, be they kings 
or dukes or ]X'a>auts ; his ^riise of the' littleness of 
man and his ^en^<‘ of the greatne'>s of man; his brood- 
ing s on t h c' 
govt'rnance oi 
the* world ; his 
passionate jMty 
for the men and 
the women who 
struggle and 
desire and 
suffer. All the* 
grandeur of his 
work and all 
its exactness of 
detail may be 
seen at tlu'ii 
best in 
Dynasts.” Each 
scene has 
it.- own life, 
and the whole 
is m a s t (‘ r 1 y 
moulded into 
unity. It 
holds all his sense of tragedy and all his sense of fun. 
It shows his grim determination not to speak smooth 
things which he does not believe to be true, and the 
shrinking sensitiveness which must cry out at otheri» 
pain. 


Doing homage to a great man on his birthday, one 
is not disposed to criticise his work, nor even to analyse 
or estimate it. Yet some of the warmest admirers of 
the new music of his rhythms, the magnificence of his 

descriptions, the 
dignity of his com- 
position, this or 
that clement in his 
j) r o s e or poetry, 
can still maintain 
that Mr. Hardy is 
“pessimistic” or 
even ” cruel.” It 
is one thing to 
ac cept the views of 
social law or of 
life’s ordering 
wliich emerge from 
his dramatic pre- 
sc'utations ; it is 
another to shut 
l h e C' yes to a 
c h i c f quality in 
t h e m i n d that 
sha]K‘d thcKc vic'w-. And fulurc, frc'er times may 
not imjirobably caniu' to m‘<‘ in Ilardv first of all 
a grc'at ]utifulness. Ji is significant that he has written 
and workc'cl on bc'half of ill-u^c'cl humblc'r fc'llow-creatures, 
like song-birds and performing animals, though we mu.st 
not make' too much of that bc'causc' many a lover of 
birds and animaK ha^ bc'cn a siailinK'ntalisl, and senti- 
inc'utalists can bc' vc'ry c'riiel to human beings. No 
one has ever acc'used Mr. Hardy ot bc'ing a sentimentalist. 
Yc't to read the later no\ c‘ls, and especially the lyric 

]) o e m s , is to 
know that the 
mind which 
crc'ated the m 
i s a m i n d 
extraordinarily 
sensitive to the 
b c' a u t y that 
is in h u m a n 
nature and to 
the })ain which 
c'ach life must 
s u f f c' r in its 
brief passage 
across the scene. 
Mr. Hardy is, 
pc'rhaps, the 
most sensitive 
and the m o s t 
jntiful of all the 
great English 
writers. He 
softens by showing us the sufferings of our fellow- 
men ; he bract's by the courage* with which he 
fronts what, for him, is the truth ; he ujdifts. by 
revealing the grandi'ur and the beautj^ in jilain men 
and women. 




“ Casterbridge 

From a drawiiiK by Lron.'ini Patten. (Dorchester). 
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PHILIP MASSINGER. 

By Georoe Saixtsbiky. 


E nthusiasm, not boi-'tiTous or provucMtive, is. 

to all but bad-l)l()()ck‘d jxTsons, a rathci attractix'c* 
lllin£^^ even wlicii tluy do iiol qiiitt; sliarL* il. And it 
will not attract them less wIkmi the object has usually 
been regarded rather in th(‘ir fashion than in that of the 
enthusiasts. 

It is certainly the case that Massinger's portion of 
the very large allowance of praisc‘, and of real partiality, 
bestowed for thi' la-^t centurv and more on “ Eliza- 
bethan " dramatists, has not been a Benjamin's one. 
Mr. Swinburni‘ indi'ed (who was to these dramatists 
rather what Miss Snevelhcci’s papa was to the feminine 
sex, in that he loved them all," except pta'haps 
Shirley) was something of an exception. And Canon 
Cruickshank (he is ('anon a'^ well as jirofessor, and it i^' 
the prettier title) more than once summon'^ Mr. Swin- 
buriK' to his aid. Also — in that curious and slightly suiiU - 
provoking process ot cutting u]) the plav.s and re-allotting 
the pieces, which has had us ups and downs, but is now 
" booming " again -Massinger has benetitecl largely. 
Indeed — if one wen' minded to jireach a sermon of 
caution against this ])roc(‘-«s~the way in which a single 
statement, almost unsujiporied, of Sir Aston Cokax ne’s 
has been worked out and ujioii and over till it has been 
gravely proposed to reissue Beaumont and Fletcher ” 
as “ Beaumont, Fletcher and Mas*^ingl‘r " in exactly 
nine compartments cjf distribution — might serve as a 
caj)ital text. Everybody aiknowledges the excellence 
of “A New Way to Pay Old Debts ” and the hardly in- 
ferior quality of “ Tht' City .Madam ” in a kind of conu'dy 
which is mainly st'rious and sometiiiK's almo^-t or quite 
tragic. Nobody can, without disabling hi'^ own taste 
and judgment, allect to desj)is(' such still more serioti'^ 
and sometimes intensely tragic pieces as “ The Roman 
Actor,” “The Fatal Dowry,” “The DuE of Milan.” 
” The Bondman,” ” The Picture ” and others. “ The 
Virgin Martyr” is one c)f the apices of the whole great 
range under Shakc'sjieare, for its contrasK'd heights and 
depths. But then haidly any two people a.gret' on tlu' 
question, what ])crt, r.nd how miK’li of the better t)art 
of ” The Virgin Alartyi ’ actually is Massinger'-, and the 
height of poetrv just rt'ferred to is ( xactlv what i'^ missing 
in everything that wv really know to be his ow’n Jb'-gives 
constant opportunity Uk admiration, but \'ery liitle for 
transp(;rt. It is admitted, even by those who say iTi(.»st for 
him, that he is almost the first in the sense ot time, if he i^ 
also the lirst in the sense of merit, in detinitely “ second 
generatinn ” chaiacter- in following and echo and imita- 
tion among Ins kind. One sees in him an undoubtedly 
competent w’orki r , a man superior in scholarship, 
manners and breeding to most of his fellow’s ; a stately 
and harmonious \ ersifier ; a master of rlietoric. But 
one misses in him wdiai ])oor Jame^, Thomson the 
Second called ” Ihe pcjet'^ le art — the burning, passion- 
ate heart ” 

Canon Cruickshank does not agree with this view’. He 
has set ])ims€lf a double task : — to treat Mas>ing(U' with 

* “Philip Massinger.” By A. H. Cruickshank, Profch.Mjr ot 
tireck in {ho University of Durham. (Oxford : Blackwell.) 


th(* attention to detail which modern scholarship requires 
and to form a ju'^t estimate of him as an author. 
One is at least conciliated by the combination of the 
two objects, for it is unfortunately certain that not a 
h'W of those who would claim to represent modern 
scholarship in regard to detail, have taken vej^y little 
trouble abtmt forming, in any literary -.eiisc, an estimate 
of their authors : and out* is pc'riiaps alraid that unkind 
critic's of those critics might (wa'ii add that in some cases 
tlu'v have shown very liitk* ability to do any such tiling. 
As fcjr the “ details ” there F im])orlaiu'e, nnck'niable in 
quality if not great in ])nlk. in tlu* a|)prin'iitly early or 
C Milemporarv MS. enu'iidations of cnlain plays found 
in the' quartos given by Mr. J. A. SymtuuE to Mr. Gosse 
and (‘xamiiu^d by Mr. Sw’inl>unie. Tlicv must of course 
b(' registt'ivd and coiisiclered in au\’ fiituii* c'dition of 
]\la'-Mugt'r. In fact all tlu' a]>pen(lict‘*-. numbering a full 
sc'ori*, (iesrrx’e cari'ful eoiisidt'i ation, iliougli both hen* 
and in th(' text ('anon rrui('ksliaiik makt's far loo much 
of R. Boyle (one of the vt ru'st ” harndalnrs ” that ever 
ecmtribuled to tlu' Tniiisaetions ot .1 soeuuv), tlioiigli 
his metrical sugge-lujiis in A})p. Xl suggest that he is 
not quite a ]>a^t mastiu* in jirosody. I'ht' ])n)i)osal to 
scan 

“ 'I lu're’s no contending agiiinsl destiiu.’ 
a fine enough line w’hile untour lied, a- 

“ 'riu're’s no ’ conU'nd 11m rigaiii"! : d.f >rinv ” 

with a sUi)y)ose(l " suppre^^(‘d sxdi.ibli ’ beforct the 
last W’ord, is sliglitlv jgoni'.iug lo diu rav which has 
accu'>t()me(l itM'lf to kjiglDli rhvtlnn, and feeK that that 
rhx thm i^ not conij^oniuk'd of jolt*- .uid hiccup^. 

But most of tlu' Ajqn'udve^, and tlu‘ l)o(l\ of ihe book, 
are rHcupU'd with much better tiling", and if we note a 
few’ j)ouit" ol di-agieemuiil , U 1^ ni'-iv-lx to show that 
a gi'iieral recomnieiuLition of it not a cloak for 
omission to read it earefullx . Oik m,iy boggle a little 
(taking ” seem ” to me.ni “ so^ m^ from literation ”) at 
tile staU'inent. ” It would seem that, like 'Irafalgar, the 
deleat of the Armada liad 110 signiruaiice for its own 
generation.” Both facts aie .V(Ty disjiiitablc : and even 
w'ere thc'V not so, they would simjih' jirove that at the 
end of the sixteenth ceiuiiry and the bc'ginning of the 
nineteenth EnglisliiiK'ii jiaid mon* attc'iilion to doing, 
than to talking about things done. If anybodj^ 
regrets this the beginning oi the eighteenth, not to 
mention anything more' ri'cent, is then* for his consola- 
tion. The amount of bar! j)oetrv (:alk;d forth by the 
War of the Spanish Succession, it not unparalleled, is 
undeniable. 'I Iuti' is surc'ly something a little prema- 
ture in accepting the hariolations above referred to as 
“ the scientific study of English.” O Science ! what 
crimes — or at least fcdlic's are committed in thy name ! 
T(» say that “ Charles Lamb and Hazlitt were against 
Massinger because thc'y disliked his able Tory editor ” is 
rather a confusion. Hazlitt might have done the thing 
for the reason. But Lamb, though he was angry with 
Gifford for altering his owm article, had few or no political 
prejudices ; and if he had, would never have allowed 
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them to influence his spontaneous and autocratic literary 
enthusiasms. Besides, GifEord edited Ford, as well 
as Massinger, and everybody knows w'hat Lamb thought 
of Ford. If by a phrase on p. 44, Canon Cruicksliank 
means that he, when he reads Thackeray ''feels like an 
awkward menial watching the doings of the titled and 
great,*’ one would ventun* to advise him never to read 
Ihackeray. The feeding must lx* \erv unpleasant, and 
the author certainly nev'er meant to ]m)du(v it. Did 
Fielding ‘‘ lose his faith in human nature ” ? or did li(‘ 
not rather knoK' human nature, good and bad W’litMi 
Sir Leslie Stephen said (In* cpioted witli ajiproval Inai*) 
that “ aT only make oni* ijuotation ” from Sroll’s no\ eK. 
the^ habit of the editorial ‘'we” mu^t lia\e singuLiib.- 
corrtipted that generally (‘xeellent critic. He should 
haw been content to speak foi Imnself. OtluTs make 
hundreds. Do ” critics unanimously assign tlie woist 
]xirts of " The X’irgin Martyr ” K' Deklo'r ? and ilo “ we ” 
feel that Dorothea should havi* attended to her ])ooi 
herself? iVrhaps the twentieth centurv doe.^ this Li'.t : 
but there lun t* beui a good man\- centuries befon* tlie 
twentieth and, without sjH'aking jindaiK'ly, tlu*re po^sjhlv 
may be some after it ; w’hile it has pi(‘nt\' of time, I'Ven 
within its own limit'-, to outgrow the whimsic'- of its 
no\iti.ite. 

It should howevei ha\i- been obsei \ ed that mo“-t of 
the ])oiuts t(< w’hich ol)j<*(iion'^ lia\i‘ bei‘u tak(‘ii are *)! 
the natuie of obifrr liichi : and nuglil be cut out ol tla' 
book alloi.i lh('r witliout damaging its geiu'ial \alue, 
'J'hat \'ahu remains coiisideialile. It undoubtedlv w<is 


time for Massinger to be taken in hand from some other 
point of view than that of the mere distributor of 
things taken from somebody els(‘. And w’hether one 
thinks that Canon Cruicksliank himself has paid too 
much attention to these distributors, or not, it cannot 
be dcaiied that lu* has made a jin tty hght for his man bn 
good cTsthetic lines. His admission, ” comparatively 
early,” that Massinger is not in the front rank of genius 
at oiK'e M'parates him from tin* stark (‘uthusiasts typified 
by the gentleman who said that Lamartine was a piano ; 
Victor Htigo a gn*ai man : but Dupont a jioet. The 
contrast of Id(‘tcher and Massingi*!' at j). 107 is very 
sound and makes u]) for any too great acceptance of the 
('okavne-Boyle liusmess. And when at thi^ bottom of 
p. 1(^2 we find him saying, “ Ja*l iis rather n;ad and enjoy 
our c()m])osite plays without meticulous analysis,” one 
fc‘(‘ls inclined to echo the originally awkw^ard, but here 
most a])])osite ri'inark of Mr. Bi'iijarnin Allen on a 
famous occasion. " \'oii’re \'(‘r\' right, Sir ! You’re a very 
inl(*lligent man ' Bob, thw i'- a wry knowang fellow ! ** 
taking “ Bob ' for tlu* geneial n‘aik*r and apologising 
to the ('anon-rrof(*ss()r for the familiarity of the 
phrasing. Incidi'iitally, too, then* are remarks of 
value. *.uch as oiu* cn tht* misfortune, not of course 
here notu'fd lor tht* fir'-l tune, but by no mtains a 
critK'al comintHiplaci , which somt* words ex])(‘riencc, 
111 actjuinug familiar and ewn ridit'ulous associa- 
tion-* which tliey did not t)nginally ])o--st'ss and which 
s]K)il them ft r ])ot‘trv in the (‘ve*- and t'ars of later 
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Mil-: MXII- 

’Tw as meadow -*-w'i*i t 
and iiieachnN- 
sweet a 1 wc'iit 
il 0 w n w 1 t li 
laggin;.; feel 
In t li e (1 e w^ \- 
diiiqisy light 
a c r o ^ s 1 h e 
Jielvls of 
litirley , 

x\ yellow’ moon linng 
in the sky above 
t h e river rip- 
pling hy 

T li r o ' banks 
of pin 111 y 
m c a c\ o \\ - 
sw*cet (1 o w n 
the d a 1 e to 
Darlev. 
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The river-pool was black and deep, and still as sleep, and 
calm as sleep, 

And silvery-pale beneath the moon stood all the shocks 
of barley ; 

And where the willows kissed the stream 1 saw a ni-xie’s 
body gleam 

As white as milk, as smooth as silk, down the ilale to 

Darley ! 

Slic crouched among the water-weeds and played a little 
j)ipe of reeds 

And shook a little lonely time across the tields of barley ; 
Her slanting eyes were green and cold, her tangled locks 
like saftron-gold 

All starred witli bine iorget-me-nots, tlown the dale to 
Darley. 

She snared me with her iniisiL sweet a^ 1 went down with 
lagging feet 

In the dewy dimpsy light across the fu‘lds of barley . . . 
Bv all the pagan gods above ! how’ lan 1 meet my light- 
o’-love 

Who wails for me so ])atiently down in sleepy Darley ? 

Hs'imkr K a wok III. 

AITKKMATH 

There w’a^^ no darkness till you died, there w’as no shadow- 
on the ground 

Of those dark wings that folded you and hid you from 
my straining sight. 

Nor any silence in the world, nor any lost familiar sound. 
Till earth w'as muted down hy Death's tlark, cold, irre- 
vocable Night. 

To-day, dim argosies of iloiids drift to some sunset -la den 
port. 

And little poignant (hanties rise from off those diisk- 
encirclcd ships. 

I w’onder if they touch 3'our cpiay, and bring to you ncli 
cargoes, fraught 

With Memories for your loneliness, and tender kisses lor 
your lips 

I wonder if you wake with me, wlien Daw’ii's great, crimson 
wdngs are si)read 

Across the Night’s grey aftermath, and feel the friendly 
sun’s caress, 

And if you reach out lonely hands from that calm fore- 
shore of the dead 

And only gather to your liearl unutterable emptiness ? 

H. Jb\NKS. 

Wc also select for pniiting • 

DIPSY I/)VE. 

Wild roses, blossomii / in sunlit hours. 

Live on for lo\c of you wher sunsets fade ; 

And one by one steal forth tJie silent stars 
'J o gaze at you, a laughing gipsy maid. ... 

To you the blackbird sings his joyous psalms, 

Naught caring for my sore heart’s clamorous pain ; 
I’arched are my lips and empty are my arms— 

It is your love, tiie gift 1 seek in \'ain ! 

I wish 'hat eveiy flower would fade and die, 

And the shrill song of birds grow faint and cease*. 

And all tbc bright suar.^ fall from the dark skv 
Into the brooding (Kean’s murmurous peace. 

Then, with my heart’.', love sinning in my eyes. 

To you 1 would come singing thro’ the gloom — 

O if you gave me love, drowuied stars w^ould rise 
From the deep sea, and wuLhered roses bloom ! 

(Mary C. Mair, Howeeroft,'' Sandy Lane, Guildford.) 

We al^o select for special commendation the lyrics 
by PhyUis M. Carver (Birmingham), M. E. Morris 
(Torquay), John Dronsficld (Prestwich), Alice \V. Lin- 
ford (London, N.), G. Laurence Groom (Palmer's 


Drive, N.), Nancy Pollock (Glasgow), Helen Mitcham 
(Limehouse), Winifred Tasker (Llandudno), Basanos ” 
(Harlcsdcn), Percy Allott (London, W.C.), Cecil Thomas 
(Quetta), F. Kathleen Fellows (Birmingham), J. A. 
Bellchambers (Highgatc), Ivan Adair (Dublin), S. R. 
Noyes (Par}^, South Africa), (ieorge Churchill (Abcr- 
lady), Lucy Malleson (London, W’.), E. R. Faraday 
(Orlcton), M. B. (Caine), Doris Westwood (Sutton 
Coldfield), Faith Hearn (Florence), M. G. Allen (Keigh- 
ley), Marjorie Crosbie (\Volverhampton), Norman Don- 
nelly (Windermere), Herbert E. Britton (Birmingham), 
A. Nicholls (Leamington), Aline Blake (Edinburgh), 
Robert Cogger (Dartford), L. Yardc Bunyard (Allington), 
Dorothy M. Barter Snow (West Mailing), Bhalchandra 
Xarayan Gokhalc (Bombay), R. H. Jones (Birmingham), 
Elsie E. Hollingworth (Rotherham), \'ictor Allan 
(Leeds), George Fletcher ( J arrow-oii-Tyne) , K. Scott 
Frayne (Altrincham), Florence M. Ward (Birmingh'am), 
Minna W’. Browning (fTieltenham), Joyce Frideswide 
Powc'll (Liverpool), A. Eleanor Pinnington (Exeter), 
D. M. Holt (Southport), A. Violet Gandy (Bath), Olive 
Robinson (Gainsborough), K. A. Finn (Surbiton), 
F. M. Billinghurst (London, W.), Kathleen Blyth (\\>st 
Hartlepool), Maurice H. Slicarme (Bude), I'na Malleson 
(London, W.), Gertrude Pitt (London, N.), Kathleen Ida 
Noble (J.ondon, E.), E. ]. Macdonald (Oxford), (leoffrey 
H. Wells (('ardiff), N. B. (Perth, West Australia). Ruth 
Bevan (Bude), Margaret McEt'oy (('rickliwvood). 

11. — ^I'he Prize of Half a (iUINEA for the best 
(fufitation is awarded to E. 1^'. W'atling, of 
I'nivcrsity College, Oxford, for the following ; 

SIDE ISSUES. By jFrircRv I:! fr.rpKRV. 
fl.eonard J’ar.son.s.j 

“ The Bowers that l>loom in the Spring, tra-la i 
Ihivc nothing to do \Mth the i .ise " 

\V S (iiirTKi, 'I hr Mthmlo. 

WT‘ also seli‘ct for jirinting • 

MISER’S MOXEV. l>v hb>i.s- Ihiii.LJ’oj 1 - Neineniann) 

" I kn«)\v a l>ank ’’ 

Su.\iCKsi»hAKi:, MitisLi^nmir St 'ht'.', Ihrum, II , 2. 
(Maigaret Hill, “ Charminster,” Higlitield I.ane, 
Sontliciinplo!;.} 

BL'KXAHD J Rl-A ICS'S 15( >(.) l S liv l-\’RL.N<r- ( i .\hivj:. 
(Hodder i\ Stc.ughton ■ 

" Mcide )iorrd)I(' ^ re.Lkni 

}• Ui.AR, Ji m/\ ,tf Xonsrtisr. 

(Annie A. Robinson, j, Penn I.ea Road, W’eston, Bath.) 

J>KlSONERS OF Till*: IH-O DESEiri'. 

Bv U.M'J'MN (iW^^TKIN-WILLI.^Ms. (' M Ci , R X'. 
(Thornton 1 hitter wort li ) 

“ Thev wept like ;iny thing to see 
Sui li (jnantilies ol .sand ” 
r.EW’i.*^ Uarroll. 'J hr ]Valyti\ and the Carpenter. 

(P. M. How’ard, 2 , Brunswick Road, Kingston Hill, 
Surrey.) 

III.— The Prize of Three New Books for the best 
anecdote in not more than a hundred words 
illustrating the intclligi‘nce of a dog or cat is 
awarded to R. FL Bruce, c/o Mrs. Hounsficld, 
13, Queensmead Road, Bromley, Kent, for the 
following : 

inti: idJGKNCi!: oi* a dog. 

Sonic years ago 1 had a Skye terrier, who, owing no 
doubt to his short legs, hated climbing the steps to the 
top of a tram. One day, my hands being too full to carry 
him up. I told him to go home and watched him trotting 
off in a homeward direction. Wdiat was my surprise on 
coming down the narrow tram stairs half an hour later, 
to find him emerge from under the seat inside the tram, 
where he had successfully concealed himself from the lynx- 
eyed conductor. He followed me with a nonchalant air. 

These anecdotes are, on the whole, disappointing, 
and some of the best arc disqualified for going far beyond 
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the specified length. We select for special commenda- 
tion the twelve by Norman Smith (Pontefract), Mrs. 
Neville Cubitt (London, W.), G. Gwyn (Bruges), E. M. M. 
Phillips (Leicester), M. G. Turner (Windsor), H. Dalton 
Vasey (London. E.), Chalker (Hurst), Evelyn 

Simms (Brighton), A. Kotlar (Woolwich), T. W. H. 
Hunt (Bury St. Edmunds), J. W. Hacon (Victoria 
Park), R. K. Miindy (Bournemouth). 

IV. —The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best review 
in not more than a hundred words is awarded 
to Winifred M. Davies, of 148, King Street, 
Brynmawr, for the following : 

NIGHT AND DAY. Bv \'ikginia Woolf. 

(Duckworth.) 

This is an iinii.sual book, dealing with the inner hte 
and feelings of a group of ])eople rather than with tlu* 
outside things that happen to them. Unlike most modern 
novels, it has a heroine who is essentially unemotional : 
she revolts from the idea of incessant preoccupation with 
feelings, and works at mathematics as a sort of safet\ -valve. 
Yet, far from being dull and unattractive, she has a certain 
quiet charm which is irresistible. In the end she realises 
that her true mate is an eager, strong-hbred, thoroughlv 
manly young }iersoii, rather than the somewhat ecceniiic 
and naively egotistical dilettante, her former Ijance. 

We also select lor jiriiitiiig : 

LF-CtEXJ^. Bv Cllmlnc i: Dank. (Hcinemann ) 

“ Dead ’ " Madala (rrey was dead, and tlie relentless 
analysis of her mind ano soul by a grouji of hterarv friends 
forms the slender substance of “ Legend,” I'he author 
has breathed life into her cliaraclcrs, and during the few 
hours' ( onvtTsatiou th('y are so vivid and natural that 
ir is as though you, and not Jenny Summer, wen* listening 


to them in the foggy lamplight. As they talk they un- 
consciously reveal the loveliness of Madala Grey, passionate 
and very human to the man she loved, but to them and 
to Kent Renan, ” a sort of star, a symbol, a legend.’* 

(E. M. Liddell, Shirenewton Hall, Chepstow.) 

THE LIGHT HEART. Bv Maurice Hewlett. 

(Chapman & Hall.) 

” The Light Heart ” is another saga retold. The 
author informs us it is really two stories mingled, a fact 
we could not have discerned for ourselves, so skilfully is 
the blending of the tales effected. We have the life of 
the poet Thormod ; his love affairs ; his great friendship, 
and the avenging of that friend’s death ; the transfer of 
his allegiance from his dead friend to King Olaf of Norway ; 
and, finall}^ his own death in battle. The book reminds 
us of some pencil study by an old master, so lightly and 
ycl in such telling strokes it is sketched. 

(Annie P. Pearson, 50, Savilc Park Road, Halifax.) 

We select for special commendation the twenty 
reviews by Harold Downs (Bath), Gladys M. G. Leigh 
(Birmingham), W. Curran Reedy (Forest Gate), Harold 
Pridham (Portsmouth), K. C. B. (Dewsbury), H. Beilis 
(Longridge), Beatrice Mainw^aring (Whitmore), W. 
Swayne Little (Dublin), B. Webb (Birmingham), Sidney 
S. Wright (Sw^anley), Angela Cave (Bournemouth), 
Dorothy Hurst (Wolverhampton), D. Whittingham 
(Westcliff), Frederick Willrncr (Ramsey), Peter Win- 
Stanley (Bolton), A. M. Count (King’s Lynn), M. L. 
Eagles (Leeds), Rev. H. Cotton Smith (Grimsby), Lucy 
( hamberlain (Llandudno), (L Ralton Barnard (York). 

V — ^^rhe Prize of One Year’s Suuscription to The 
Bookman for the best suggestion is aw^arded to 
the Rev. F. Hern, of Row lands Castle, Hants. 


THE BLIND SIDE OF DICKENS. 

Bv W\ Kent. 


W .M.TER BA('jEHOT, in his ilhnninaTing essa\' on 
Milton, divides hiiniaii character into two 
great categories, the ascetic and the sensuous. The 
man of the ascelic ty]x\ of whieh Milton is his great 
example, is un'^iined by the ineidiTits of hi'^ time, teiuL 
to isolate himself from hi'^ fellows, and desires to be 
alone with the eternal. The pnnci])le of the sensiunis 
character, he says, “ i"> its sensibility to iiiitward siimulus ; 
it IS . . . ()pt‘ii to the influences of w’hatever it Dr 
meets with.” Bagehot’s only fnittern of the latter class 
is David, but he might have found oik* far more modern. 
Following the alliterativi* lead, Diekeiis might certainly 
have rclit'\od David’s isolation. 

In this charaett‘rislic of Dickens is the key to an 
understanding of his love of London. For the great 
show ” places, to wliich probably he madi* intiTUiitti’iit 
visits, he cared littli*. St. Paul’s Cathedral and West- 
minster Abbey do not figure in his books, though there 
are two obliqiu* and noti'W’orthy allusions to Abliey 
lore which may bt* worth inentioniTig. ‘ One of tlie figures 
wdiich Little Nell has' to show in Jarley’s waxworks is 
a maid of honour of yueen IClizabeth, who died through 
pricking her finger wdiilst sewing on a Suirlay. There 
can still be seen in the Abbt^y the tomb of Lady Eliza- 
beth Russell who at one time (owing to the peculiar 
attitude of the figure on the monument) wtis said to 
have met with her death through taking similar liberties 
with the fourth commandment. This story w'as related 
to Sir Roger De Coverley, and I imagine some verger 


stamped it on the tablet of Diekc'iis’s memory. Again, 
th(* Abliey archives, I am fold, refer to a mediaeval 
abbot who took a Mr. Winkle to visit Pickwick Manor 
and gave a Mr. Samuel Wiik'r a licence for a public 
lioiise ill Croydon ! This certainly sounds more like 
know'lcage than coincidence ! For this flotsam and 
jetsam of antiquarian explorer'- Dickens had a keen eye 
when it floated his WTiy, but his eye for history only 
c( lire'- ponds to the eye of the flesh. In ” A Talc of 
Two Cities ” none of the* great historical figures of the 
JYcnch J\eveilutioii are so much as alluded to, and 
“ The* Fortunes of Xig(*I ” furnishes a far more vivid 
picture of T.ondoii in Stuart tim(*s than " Barnaby 
Rudge* ” of Leindon in the eighte*t*nth century. The old 
Houses of Parliainent, wdiieJi figure prominently in the 
latt(*r book, remaiiu'd until Dickens was a young man, 
but he gives u-. no idea of their structure. London 
W’as alive to him wJieii it w^as born into his experience ; 
of its pri*-('xistencc he w^as eflilivious. 

Dickens's .’I'tVrenre in “ Little Dorrit ” to Bleeding 
He'arl Yard, which can still be found by those traversing 
Charles Street, Hatton Garden, provides a happy illus- 
tration of his attitude to the past. Of the derivation 
of the name, he says : 

” The more practical of its inmates abided by the tradi- 
tion of a murder ; the gentler and more imaginative 
inhabitants, including the whole of the tender sex, w’ere 
loyal to the legend of a young lady of former times closely 
imprisoned in her chamber by a cruel father for remaining 
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true to lier ouii true love, and refu.sing to marry the suitor 
he chose for her. The legend redated how that the young 
lady used to be seen up at her window behind the bars 
niurmuring a love-lorn song of which the burden was 
‘ Bleeding Heart, J^lecding Heart, bleeding away.’ . . . 
Neither party would listen to the antiquaries who delivered 
learned h'ctures in the neighbourhood, showing the bleeding 
heart to linA e been the heraldic cognisance of the old family 
to -VN honi th(‘ properly had once belonged. And considering 
tliat the hour-glass Ihev turned lioin year to vear was 
filled with the earthiest and coarsest sand, the Bleeding 
Heart Varder.s had reason enough for objecting to be 
de.spoiled of the oin* little grain of jioetry that sparkled 
in it." 

Dickens was evidently quite willing to use the anti- 
quarians and historians to jioint a moral or adorn a tale, 
but they must be ministers of romance or — tlie devil 
take them as, according to the “ Ingoldsbv Legends/' he 
took Lady Hatton from her residence in the neighbimi- 
hood of Bleeding Jieart Yard ! In the passage I have 
quoted they fullil the first function, in several instances 
the second. Of the latter, Bill Stum])’s mark (possibly 
suggested by Jonathan Oldbuck) is one examjile, and 
the cas(‘ of Dennis, the hangman in “ Barnaby Rudge,’' 
another. It has lH*en discovered in ivcenl vears that 
a hangman of thi.s name was actually condemned to 
death for complicity in tlie “ No Po]H'ry riots, and 
one can imagine how, lighting on this in his reading, 
Dickens quickly sei/ccl the fact as i^os^c'ssing great 
possibilities of a fine situation for his novel. The real 
Dennis, who \vas ac('used of firing a house in Little 
lurnstile, a narrow alley wdiich still connects Lincoln s 
Inn hi(‘lcls with Holborn, pleaded that he had acted 
under compulsion and was r('pric‘V<‘d. How’ovct he lost 
his job, no sinecure in those days, and a few ycurs later 
a rhymster wrote of him that : 

"lie contracts for ro])('s 
And lives in hcipcs 
01 being rcnnstalcd." 

In Barnaby Rndgo ” wc are not permit tc*d to witness 
the execution of Dennis, but we are (erlainly given 
to understand that it actually took place. In 1709 
a Jlr. Y'illiani Sukc.> was condemned to death ior 
housebreaking and (ventually reprieved. 'I'here is 
negative evidence that I>ickens did not burrotv into 
antiquities. In ri'hTring \o that quied haven of refuge 
in Westminster known as Smith Square, where Jenny 
Wren in liction and W. T. Sioad in fact resided, he 
alludes to the church in the <Mntre as " generallv n^M-m- 
bling some petrified rnon^ter, frightful and gigantic on 
its back, with it., legs in the air," but says nothmg of 
the tradition, related by almo.^t all tojuigraphi rs, that 
it V'as so built because Ouecn Anno, kicking over her 
f^otsloc';, exclain e-l, " Build im*’ a church like that ! " 
It is diflicult to believe that Dickens (.‘ould have turned 
a blind eye Ui such a cliarmiiig myth ! 

Primarily a humauwt, and not an antiquarian, ancu‘nt 
streets and building^> interested him more iTS the haunts 
of humanity than as K»me of the hiiToglyphics of history. 
Moreover, the ^a^cination which the grotesque in human 
form had for Dickens, had its tounteipart in architecture. 
Thus it came about that while he appears to have been 
indillercnt to the City’s venerable piles of Gothic and 
classical architecture, he was skilful in describing some 
obscure thoroughfare like Bleeding Heart Yard, or some 


tottering old house like Mrs. Clennam's, the site ot 
which has never, I believe, been traced. Dickens left 
London's monuments to others ; he made it his business 
to report upon its alleys, which men more learned in 
historical lore have overlooked through indifference or 
disdain, and he did so, in Bagehot's excellent phrase, 
like a special correspondent for posterity. Through 
Dickens and through Dickens alone wc know of those 
S()rdid and derelict districts, whcTe a century ago men 
struggled to keep their little holding of life, such as 
Tom All Alone’s (the last traces of which were removed 
for the construction of Kingsw’av and Aldwvch), the 
purlieus of Cderkenwell, wherein the jirobahh* situation 
of Fagin’s den can still be identified, and Jac'ob’s Lland. 
'I he last place has bt‘en somewhat n(‘glect(‘d by Dickens 
tC)pographers. If any reader still shares Sir Peter 
Laurie’s doubts as to its existcaice lu* can satisfy himself 
by taking a tram from London Bridge to Dockliead. 
Ihe island can .still Ik* circumnavigated, only the' eve 
of faith must supply water wheie pavemoiu now^ is. 
Bermondsey W’all, approached from Dockliead l^y Mill 
Street, appears to rt*present its south ‘Coast. The 
careful t^xplorer will find not only “ Oliver 'fwi-st Court ” 
and Jacob wStn^cd, as remini.sceiit of the nov(‘l, but a 
house wdiich far excct^ds its age. It stands at th(‘ corner 
of Bermondsey Wall and George Row, and behind a 
high woodi'n haicing w'liich acts as screen against the 
gaze of all but the ardinit seekiT, an elaborately carved 
})oreh, bearing the date 1700, is (‘onceaU‘tl. 1'lu‘ position 
of this house favonis the view’ that it was iIr* one in 
which Sik(‘s look refiigi*. Jt lias high elnmney stacks, 
around wiiich one can I'asily imagine him throwing his 
ro]K\ Indeed, one of the ttai. tills informed me that 
a nejJjew ol the novelist, Henry (diaiKs Dickens, whom 
he met in the ca})aciiv “f iiwd^uig li.ii lister, had 
informed liim that this was the idtMitie.il hoii-t' de.seribed 
in " Oliver Tw’ist." 

I'he London of which Dickens wrote, it should always 
]:e ob^Tved, was the l.tindon hi^ youth. The im- 
Tiressh)!! printed iq>on his mind in his tMily years was 
nev(T efiaced. Tie wnUt' fnnii memory rather than 
investigation. Thus w'i‘ find tliat although railway 
trains were introduced to the Loiirlon public at about 
tlie .same time as Dickens, only in " Domliey and Son " 
and " Edwin Drood " dc/ thev iiitruck'. " (ireat Expec- 
tations ’’ and “ Little Domt ’’ bear inUaiial evidence of 
dates a generation earlier than the vear of publication. 
In the former W(‘ read (jf Pip (like Pe])ys and countless 
ethers) exqxTienciiig cliffieullies in " shooting ” old 
J.ondon Bridge ; in the latter >'oung John Chivery 
(jbligingly assists with his imaginary epitaphs w'hich 
record his demise in 1S27. 

So, humanist rather ihan liistorian, studying the hives 
of men rather than the records of history, it is appro- 
priate that the memorials of Dickens should be in the 
l^y-ways rather than the highways of London. His 
grave is in Westminster Abbey, but there is no monu- 
ment there. St. Paul's Cathedral knows him not. 
Southwark Cathedral has charming windows dedicated 
to Bunyan, Johnson and Goldsmith, though none of 
them was so closely associated with the neighbour- 
hood as Dickens, of whom it has no memorial. But in 
the detached portion of the graveyard of St. George's 
Church, known as " Little Dorrit's playground,” may 
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If you are nervy — 
if life is not lookinj^ 
particularly rosy — 
you are sure to get 
heart-ease from 
J. E. Buckrose’s 
delightful stories 
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J. E. Buckrose’s 
charming stories 
are so true and 
human and touch- 
ing, but withal full 
of cheer and most 
diverting humour 
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J. E. BUCKROSE’S Popularity 

m if you want to be cheered — read J. E. BUCKROSE 


“ Her pKicc anionj^ llie best Iivintj aitists m fiction is now recognised." — Claudius Clear in the British Wickly. 


tIODDER & STOUGHTON publish the following Novels by J. E. BUCKROSE 


YOUNG HEARTS 

THE NEW NOVEL JUST PUBLISHED. 7/6 net 

^ That charm, quiet humour, and dexterity of touch 
which we associate with the name of Mrs. Buckro.se 
are all present in this latest story of hers, and invest 
a simple tale with extraordinary truth to Nature. 
Those who enjoy a good love interest, and those 
who can appreciate the laughtei and tears in daily 
e^ ents will welcome this amusing book. 

MARRIAGE 
WHILE YOU WAIT 

Crown 8vo. Cloth Edition. 6 - net 

^ “ A very pretiy comedy . . . Mrs. fiuckro.se's study 

of Sophia IS charming and wholly convincing, and 
we followed the account of her many perplexities 
with the greatest sympathy and i rite rest." --7>>ro/\- 
Chroniilc. “ Mrs. Buckrose’s extraordinarily interest- 
ing novel." — World. 

THE TALE OF MR. TUBBS 

Crown 8vo. ClotM Edition. 6,'- net 

^ A novel to sit and laugh over. . . . J. E. Buckrose 
never wrote anything more delightfully funny than 
thesj adventures ." — Daily Mail. 

THE 

SILENT LEGION 

Published in Hodder & Stoughton’s 2/6 net Library. 

fir “ Of the many excellent novels that have been written 

^ about England in the time of war, the best to my 
thinking is ‘The Silent Legion.' "—Claudius Clear 
in the British Weekly. 


THE GOSSIP SHOP 

Published in Hodder & Stoughton’s 2/6 net Library. 

c. "If I had been compelled to nominate an author to 
write a book called ‘ The Gossip Shop,’ I should have 
.selected Mrs. J. H. Buckrose wilhout a moment's 
liesitation." — Punch 

The ROUND-ABOUT 

Published in Hodder & Stoughton’s 2/- net Library. 

^ "One of the most cheerful and comfortable novels 
thai have been vouchsafed to a war-sickened genera- 
tion." — 11 istniinsti r Gazette 

THE 

MATCHMAKERS 

Published in Hodder & Stoughton’s 2/- net Library. 

^ " Altogether delightful. . . . This is just the sort of 
book to read when life is not looking particularly 
rosy . ' ' — B oo kma n . 

HODDER & STOUGHTON also pub- 
lish the following J. E. BUCKROsE 
Novels in their famous 21- net Library 

A BACHELORS COMEDY 
DOWN OUR STREET 
BECAUSE OF JANE 
LOVE in a LITTLE TOWN 


HODDER & STOUGHTON Ltd., Publishers, Warwick Sq., London, B.C.4 
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still be seen, duly inscribed, a wall of the old Marshalsea 
Prison, and from an adjacent turning (Layton's Build- 
ings) there is visible the turret wherein hung the 
bell which warned Clennam that he must leave the 
prison. Not far away can be found Quilp Street and 
• Clenham Street (the latter, alas, misspelt !) and in 
Lant Street a very respectable looking house is labelled 
" Mr. Dickens." The insciiption, I fear, is as misplaced 
as the apostrophe ! The house, a large and double- 
fronted one, was undoubtedly there when, as a boy, 
Dickens occupied an attic in the street, and probably 
dates from the eighteenth century when Mrs. Hardcastle, 
of Goldsmith’s comedy, thought that she could not have 
" a manner " without seeing the Borough and " such 
places w'here the nobility chiefly resort," amongst whom 
w^as Johnson’s friend Thrale, sometimes known as " The 
SoLithw^ark Macaroni." But evidence is against the 
inscription indeed its composer was not unw'illing to 
admit w’hen lu* was good enough to show mt‘ the interior 
of his house. In Parliament Street, howt'ver, we haw* 
a veracious memorial, generally not looked for and 
therefore unobserved. Over the Red Lion Public House 
is a medallion of Dickens to commemorate the fact that 


in the predecessor of the present building, as a ten- 
year-old, he asked for a glass of the very best ale, as 
recorded in " David Copperfield." In Blackfriars Road 
there is still " a golden dog licking a golden pot " outside 
the ironmonger’s shop which was a landmark for Dickens 
on his way to and from the blacking factory at Hunger- 
ford Stairs. In the gateway of the Prudential Offices in 
Holborn we find a bust by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald to 
remind us that in Furnival’s Inn, which stood on the 
site, Dickens wrote " Pickwick Papers," while on Snow 
Hill there are outside the premises of Messrs. Ormiston & 
Glass, and within a few vards of the site of the old 
“ Saracen's Head " W'hich Squeers patronised, panels 
representing scenes from " Nicholas Nickleby." 

While there are thus a few memorials for those ivho 
are not Dickensians, for the initiated, Dickens, dead 
just fifty years, speaks everywhere in London streets. 
To follow' his life from its early struggles to the triumph 
of his later years would require us to traverse every 
quarter of London. Such a julgrimage w’ould furnish 
mon* knowledge of the haunts of struggling men than 
materials for national history, and this is precisely w'hat 
Dickens w’oiild have dt*sired. 
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JOHN GALSWORTHY AS PLAYWRIGHT.* 

The prc'scnt volume of Mr. Cfalsworlhv's plays comes 
with special appropriateness at a time when one of them 
has scored a popular siicces.s. A popular succe.^s, as gener- 
ally understood, that is, a long and lucrative run, has 
not usually attended his stage w’orks ; some of them have 
been too good, some of them not quite good enougli. It 
we had in London anything resembling the municipal or 
state theatres of countries where intelligence is not despised 
as bad form, such plays as “ Justice,” ” Strife ” and ” The 
Silver Box ” would never be out of the repertory. 

* “ I’liiys • Ffnirth SLTie.*^ ’ Jiy John Gal.sworthy 7*^ net. 
(I iiickworth ) 



Mr. John Galsworthy. 


None ot the three plays in the present volume is equal 
to any of those just named. One of them, indeed, is 
radically weak. ” A Hit o’ Love ” might be called a 
study in cruelty. From the girl in the Confirmation class 
wdio thru.sts a captured skylark into a cage like a wooden 
mousetrap, to the drunken yokels wdio combim* to lioot 
an unhappy curate out of his village bccauM* he has forgiven 
his sinful wife, we get huinamty presented m the dreadful 
ami veracious aspect thai has made Hie Dean of St. J*aurs 
(a brave, unllinching critic of life) declan* that, if intelligent 
animals tried to invent a fiend, tliey would make him in 
the likeness of man. 

All this pan of the jday is excellently done : but it is 
no more than incideiiial detail for the vital dramatic 
activity we have to accept two grand }>assions. the first, 
that of the ('iirate for his wife, whom we see for a few 
minutes only, tlie second, that of tin* wife for a doctor, 
whom we do not see at all. I jion these postulated and 
nncvidenccd passions the tragedy depemls, and fails 
I)(‘caiise it so depends. How can the audience be moved 
by an emotion that it does not witness ? The effect of 
our imconviction is to make the siillenng j^riest perilously 
like the soulful curate of sentimental melodrama, and 
his final departure for ^(n^he^e in particular by the light 
of tlie moon, determined to go on until lie lovt*s everything, 
a little like pure moonshine. 

" The Foundations,” callt‘d “ an extravagant play,” is 
an exploitation of the ” class- war ” for the jiurposes of 
comedy. The seriousness ot jnirjiose is of course clearly 
discernible, and indeed aitiiallv served, by legitimate fun. 
The bomb in the foniulations is still a parable, even when 
the bomb is, nietapliorically, (exploded. Mr. (lalsworthy's 
determination to keep the sweated old scainstre.ss and her 
son, the Bolshevik pluinhcr, on the plane of Dickensian 
humour is a sound impulse of his admirable art. As 
pathetic, sentimentalised figures they would have been 
revolting ; as figures of unconscious humour they go 
straight to our hearts. The old lady, in particular, is a 
darling. To pass from the first play, with its moonlit 
glamour of scented land and calling birds at A.scension- 
tide to the second with its London slums and the bright, 
perky impudence of the little Cockney plumber is to 
recognise how complete is Mr. Galsworthy's command of 
his instrument. 
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“ The Skin Game ** is a popular play of the moment, 
and needs no elaborate discussion. Its weak spot is the 
character of Chloe. No one wants the beastly old profiteer 
to win his game of destruction ; but no one wants him 
beaten at the cost of an innocent woman’s life — innocent, 
that is, as far as the duel between new men and old acres 
is concerned. And tins weakness is the more weak because 
the sacrificed Chloe is presented- as a repentant Magdalen 
who has turned from her past and found respectability in 
the bosom of a ]u*ofitoer’s family. I suggest that tliese 
New Magdalens can never be convincing on the stage. 
A marriage ceremony really doesn't make “ an honest 
woman " of anybody outside a Melville melodrama. 
Chloe’s “ past ” happened, not because she “ took the 
wrong turning,” but because she wa^ that kind of woman ; 
and we find her transformation into the fervently doinestu 
kind incredible. \Ve cannot believe- in a miraculous con- 
version we arc merely told about. If we believe in Chloe’s 
sentimental present, we cannot behe\c in her mcrcc-nary 
jiast, and if we arc convinced by her ])roiniscuous ])ast we 
cannot believe in her decorous present. The objection is 
purely artistic ; it has nothing to do with morality In- 
deed, it w'ould be a nice ])omt to decide winch half of 
Chloc’s life was the less ” nuu'al ” in the dec-pest sc-n.sc*. 
The point, Jor our purpose, is just this, that there arc- 
women who are by nature wantons, and w-omeii who are 
by nature wnvea ; and that to tell us one of the- first has 
changed into one- ol the* sc-cond is to strain artistic ju'oba- 
bility. I suggest to Mr. Galsworthy, wuth all the defc-rence 
of a sincere admne-r, that the weak c-lenicmt in cc-rtain of 
his ])lay^ is ])rc*eis<*iv his tc-ndc-iicy to drop, at crucial 
nicnnc-nt-', from the noble and austc-re lieights of true 
drama to the lower levels of staginess. 

In jirc'seuting the m.iiu .struggle of this drama Mr 
Galsw'orthy :s .scnipulousK fair. He makes the yiroliteer 
detestable ; !uit he makes the allc-gc-d ” lady,” w-ith hc-r 
serene bc-lu-f in the bea util ill superiority of her owm class- 
code, strike a blow that is foul to detestation. It hapj)c-ns, 
by chance, that two pla\'s in this \olume c*xhibit the 
female tyrant of iiic- countrx -suh', the first the rc-ctor’s 
wnfe, the la-'t the sej Hire’s wife Jn the largc-r as in the 
smaller social ammositu-s chrreher la femme is usually to 
find the active juiTuiple 

'The volume, as we have nuheated. has its faltering 
moment" ; but it never fails to 'show Mr (kilsw-orthy’s 
distinetion of style, his sense- of character, and his nobility 
of outlook fherc- are lew wntc-rs ol to-day more worthy 
of admiration. 

(bOKC.i: S.\Ml»"s()N. 


TWO WOMEN NOVELISTS.* 


The peculiar attempt at ” reality ” which is being 
made by Miss Dorothy Kidiardsoii and consists in tr\ing 
to recreate the stream of conscioiiMU-ss which llow'^ on, 
moment by moment, m one jierson, has gainc-d a special 
reputation for being c^iriginal it is done by using very 
vivid sense iiuj^re.ssious and b\ living entirc-ly witJiin the 
})erceplions of one per.son. ” Sareel ' is not (Original in 
this sense because it is told b>- a narrator who is almost 
as interested in Sarecl’s mistrc*ss and in her husband a*- in 
Sareel herself. Nor arc the imjircssious conve-yed mainly 
by the senses. I'or this sc'vcntc’en-yc-ar-old girl of the 
workhouse and the farm, the victim of a harsh old woinaii’s 


hatred and the object ol two dec-ply chivalrous loves, is as 
alive to the spiritual assc^iciations of bejiuly and jieace 
as any poet could be. She is uttcrlv .simple, but wdiat 
she feels of the spirit of the moor is not merely derived 
from the scmscs. it comes from intuitions that are the 


very stuft and fibre of the character itself. Stirecl is 
beautiful and simj^le : the whole spirit of the tale, from 
the true dialect and the sc'ont of peat in the air, up to 


the appeal of the tors under star and sun is as fresh and 
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pure as the actual wind of the moor itself. There is no 
jarring note in the book, although the tw'o men who are 
the chief actors in it are not as individual as Sareel herself, 
nor do they seem to belong .so truly to the scene. But 
no one whose heartstrings were not intertwined with the 
West Country and its types of girlhood could have written 
this story, and no one who was not an artist could liave 
painted so simply such a truthful talc. " Sareel *' is 
beautiful in its style, in its Knglish, and above all in its 
instincts. Anyone who can take pleasure in delicatt* 
workmanship and homely, pleasant scenes and atmosphere 
will enjoy it thoroughly. 

By the side of it the novt‘1 called “ Beauty and tkinds ” 
IS simply a shock, so pretentious is the style that once 
gained a reputation for “ ICllen Thorneycroft Fowler ’ 
(the Hon. Mrs. I'eltoii) as a wit. This ornate English 
now seems out of date, as in fact does the plot by which 
a heartless and very dull young woman is turned into a 
good and even duller wife. Mrs. Felton religiously observes 
all the conventions : the wandering wife, just when thing-^ 
promised to get more lively, simply has to return to t1ie 
marriage fold even it trains have to be wrecketl and otlier 
girls, less important to the story, burnt to a cinder. It 
is all unreal, although the subsidiary women characters 
are often quite skilfully hit off. One recognises many of 
them, especialh’ ]\Jrs. \A'indybank, who always comforts 
her friends when in sorrow by the things they like best 
to cat. The independent spinster, too, would be good 
fun if her foibles had not been so heavil}’ insisted on. 
For Mrs. Felton’s women, wdien they arc catty, arc very, 
very horrid, and when they are good arc beyond all bearing. 
But the book is sure to be much admired since it does 
actually reproduce the atmosphere of family life as it 
appears to many people, namely as a rich blend of con- 
ventional piety, verbal brilliance and respectable senti- 
mentality. The whole is built up out of the traditions 
that have made the English novel in the past. 

M. P. WlI.LCOCKS. 


CLIVE.^ 

The author of this important and extremely interesting 
work IS the Curator of the Madras Record Office, and as 
such has be'en able to make use of the documents })laced 
under his charge. It is on these that the volume is ]irin- 
cipally based. In addition he has had access to other jiapers 
preserved in the India Office, Admiralty, War Office and 
elsewhere. His object has been not to write a }>ersonal 
history of the “ two great though essentially different 
men wd^o.'^e name> are placed upon the title })age.’' but, 
as he explains, “ rather fo sketch the history of the ideas 
and conditions which under their impulse resulted in the 
establishment of the Englisli Company as the principal 
power in India, and to trace out the obligations of the 
English to the I'rench." “ 'J'hese obligation^,” he goes on, 
” have commonh' been minimised by the historians of tiie 
first, and exaggerated by the historians of the second 
nation.” The work is divided into tw'o parts, named 
very appropirialely ” The French Eflort ” and ” Ihe 
English Achuw'enient,” and to effect the latter realisation 
Clive ado])tefl to some extent the ideas of Dupieix and 
Bussy w'here tiie^(‘ seemed to be worthy of imitation, 
improving on them in those directions m which the 
Frenchmen had seim les^ clearly. Clive's work was not 
perfect ; ver}' much more reciuired to be done, but he 
laid the foiindation^ firmly and accomplished so much that 
needed ” neither to be undone nor to be repeated.” 

Those who takf. up this book without a previous 
grounding in Indian history may iind here and there some 
difficulty in following the subject. It is therefore meant 
more particularly foi students and by these it will be 
heartily welcomed and apjjreciated, and it is very probable 
that Mr. Dodw-ell's view's will be accepted by most of them 
as consonant with the truth. Some of the names of the 
native pnaces and others are printed differently from 

* Dupieix and Clive : The Beginning of Empire.” By Henry 
Dodwell, M A. (Oxon), F.R.Hist.S. 12s. fxl. net. (Methuen.) 


those usually given, but the author’s method is in all 
probability the correct one. We venture to correct two 
slips. In one of the notes on p. 32 wffiere it is stated, we 
believe wrongly, that Chanda Sahib was the brother-in-law 
of Nawab Dhost Ali Khan. He was the brother-in-law of 
Safdar-Ali-Khan and the son-in-law of Dhost Ali. Again 
(P- 143). contrary to what is there stated, Mir Kasim was 
the son-in-law of Mir Jafar. The statements on pp. 195 
and 218 confirm this, it confirmation be required. 

S. Buttkrworth. 

ALDOUS HUXLEY'S “ LEDA.” 

Mr. Aldous Huxley’s volume of poems has been awaited 
with much interest since the publication of ” Lcda ” in 
the autumn number of Coieric. It may be said at once 
that the pleasurable anticipation is justified, for it is not 
often that a poet’s first book contains matter so meifior- 
able and rare. “Leila” is even a more distinguished 
piece of w'ork than the same writer’s “ Limbo,” receiilly 
published, and his true medium seems to be jioetry rather 
than prose. 3 'he two books taken together exhibit a 
notable range of culture and interests. A modern of the 
latest hour, Mr. Huxley ir> yet free of tlie wonder worlds 
of Greece and of the Renaissance He is not afraid also 
to use tlic word Be.'iiity, and — greath' daring -even to 
dwell upon that forbuldeii idea I trust he may e^caiie 
stoning at tlie hands of Iii.'n youthful conteiiiiHiraries. 
Mr. Huxley, however, is understood to prefer stones to 
ro.ses, and I am encouraged by thi'5 Spartan attitude to 
wTite frankly, for, while esteeming Ins jxietry verv greatly 
as 1 do, my admiration is \ et a little this side of idolatry. 

Mr. Huxley’s “ Leila ” is not a large book, but like all 
young poets he has included too much. 1 Ic is an imperfect 
artist, because he has not learned what to omit. Poets 
are more frequently damned on their bad verses than 
beatified by their good. Mr. Huxley has made the mistake 
oT overloading his pages with much that is trivial and even 
amiably impertinent. His book suffers, in common w'ith 
many other books by contemporary writer'^, in being too 
frequently a record of moods rather than emotions ; w hilst 
whole poems are so painlully and selt-con^clOll^ly clever 
as to bear but the most distant rolation^)hi}) to jiootry. 
There is also another w'ord to be '>aid, and with it I finish 
the ungracious business of fault finding. .Afr. Huxley i^ 
a young man, and liis verses, excusably enough, are the 
verses of his years. 1 would suggest, however, that he 
show's us a little too much of the hiniMu animal in heat ; 
and that even more there is a steady How of unlovely and 
displeasing images and phrases, which a fastidious taste 
must regard without enthusiasm Puetr\' we are told 
should be simple, sensuous and passioiiaic. Sensuous and 
passionate Mr. Huxley’s poetry uruloubteilly is. but sim- 
plicity is not always so much to his nimd or after his heart. 

Purged of its less desirable elements, Mr. .Vldous 1 1 uxlcy’s 
“ Leda ” represents a very remarkable achievement. It 
consists of a sequence of poems in jiro.se ; a handful of 
lyrics ; and a long narrative in rliynied couplets — the 
triumphant “Leda,” which furnishes the title of the 
volume. The^rose. poems derive from across the Channel, 
for the form is ap}>reciati*d more hy our French neighbours 
than by ourselves. Oscar W ildc experimented in the 
medium witli notable results, and there seems no reason 
why a people so suscejitible to rich and imaginative prose 
as the British should not w'cleome the method. In any 
event Mr. Huxley’s sequence is very personal to the writer, 
and very characteristic of his emotion and his thought. 

The handful of lyrics included in “Leda” contains, 
something that may be debatable in matter, but little that 
is negligible in form. A devastating cleverne.ss may 
interfere with a perfect enjoyment of certain amongst 
them, but two at least -“ The Birth of God ” and “ A 
Sunset ’’ — are so beautiful in conception, and so free and 
untrammelled in movement, as to be w'orthy of a per- 
manent place in the treasure house of a literature even 
so rich as our own. It would be a delight to quote from 

♦"Leda." By Aldous Huxley. 5s.net. (Chatlo & Windus.) 
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them, for here is verse original and modern, yet obedient 
to the laws of its art, and informed with a loveliness which 
is welcome indeed after so much slipshod writing that 
masquerades as poetry. Two lyrics, or three, are not 
many in a volume, but like Mcrcutio’s death wound they 
are enough, they serve, when so piercing as these. 

And yet there remains “ Leda ” ! 1 liave read this 
nairative once and again, and almost I hesitate to say 
what I think of its qualities. As a jaece of story telling 
the poem is flawless, and the tale is conducted with a 
surprising vigour when one considers how' enervating is 
its subject, lechnically it^ ver^e is ol the highe.st excel- 
lence the breaking of the line, and tlu* use of double or 
triple rliymes to afford relief and to a\’oi(l monotonv being 
worthy of warm coniniemhition. Tin* various and con- 
trasted ejiisodes are a sheer joy the picture of l.eda 
playing with her maidens ; of Jove looking from the 
casi'^ncnt of (flymjnis dowm upon the world ; of tlie im 
passioiK'd swan shaking out his Aving leathers to form a 
white pavilion uboiit the destined lover, being ol an extreme 
beauty. And wliat fitting ri'uder c .in forget the poignant 
emotion of its Jiighly-w rough t close 

.V jioem sm li as “ l.eda " warraniN the brightest anticipa- 
tions of it'' author's liitiire. pro\ uled Ik' does not .squander 
his gift in nieri'ly i li‘\ er exercises m verse 

Luc. INI M\so\. 

BERTA RUCKS NEW NOVEL.^ 

It does not iollow tliat tin* iinsiKcesslnl noxelist is 
a tnier ertis^ than i iie suecesstul one Tie mav some- 
times lie i liiuT artl^t in the liaiidhng ol words, but 
that IS not iJje whole oj the novelist's business, nor 
tlie cliKl j).irt o| It. It he cannot jiivent a good story 
and ti‘ll 11 with sni h < iiniiing tliat his readt'r.s are enter- 
tained b\' 1:. he ni.iv he a very snjverior writc'r nuleetl, but 
will ne\ei more tli.iii a \ery interior novelist. 

'I iie scLH t of llerta Knek's jiopul.irilv if there is any 
set let about it -is th.il slie has that es',enlial gilt of the 
imvehst : ->1^ '.'k n \eni a story worlli lelling, and tell it 
m .such fasiiioa tliat the woild at huge imds ir worth reading. 
She does not writt f>t nuni and women as uiKMiuitionallv as 
an entoniologi"! might ol liis (.olleition of bi'etles, hut 
with a ijiiK k. s\ ni])athotic niidc’rstandmg, and often 
reveals iioie ol liiiman iharacter in a hwv lines of light 
descrijilion or airy dialogue than the more ]>retentious 
i an in as man\ p.iges ol solemn psyc luilogital analysis. 

“ SueelhCiirts I ninet. ' iier latest book, is a story of 
to-day and oJ evi'rvday ju'oi^k- It lias sentiment, a 
shrewd ])hilo-.o} ih\- of hte and a sjKintaneons, glancing 
humour, but 1 ihmic its thud t harm lu*" m its m\uI human 
svmpathv, espcciallv with the \oung ior whom each 
morning still t)iH'ns a luwv dooi into roniaiue 1 can’t 
give a bru ten', bedter idea of it than you get iii this extract 
Iroin the " author s note ” at the end of the first thajUer : 

"All over the world tliere :ire living to-(l.iy girls without 
sweet heart .S’, voiing nien who do not know the right girl . 

\*ou who are re.iding this - don 1 you see every d.i\ some ol 
these solitarv gnK these* hovs vvilh the tveiuh-nnul stdl staining 
the old l>nri)errv I lon’l you note’e their vvis^ul laces in the 
street, tlie train in bus ^ Do you wonder what stones are heliind 
them ? That is vvliv I am taking this one girl out of the lonely 
tJinisands, just (nie jiietly. everyd.iy, ‘nue’ young gni such 
.'IS ^ oil’d sec* sitting o])])osile ti) you ni the tuhe J.et me tell 
you of lier iniuueiit .iiul secret longing for love. She h.irdly 
lecognises it as the tc‘c*ling all girls must have* , she asks herself. 

‘ Or am 1 the* onlv one *' ’ Tliat 's vvJiv i take this lad. tyjucal 
of a crow'cl of the demohilisecl young hghtc’rs that you see about 
nowadays. This one w.as born to make that girl ha]q)V ; her 
mate, lie is equally lonely . . . 'J'Jiis bo> will tell you how 
things hapjH*ned to him : this girl shall e.xjilain what w’ent on in 
her own life at fhat momcnl.’' 

They begin bv passing each other vvvvy iiiorning on the 
way to business ; she* is drawn to him and he to her ; 
but “ Fate seemed determined to keep these two apart/* 
and the story, lie and she telling successively his and her 
side of it, is’ of “ how' the struggle is w'agcd by modern 
Love against the force of Convention, w'ith the blind god 
y • " SwTcfliearts rnmet." Dy Berta Buck. 7s. Od. net. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) \ 
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tended for mi chile -class people of the type that are neither 
wealthy nor poor ” I^ecent public interest in this w'ork 
shows that its problcnns are more than ever with us ; 
and it may be recommended as a wise .and watty hand- 
book to them by a thoroughly practical woman. Cr. 8vo. 
5s. 'net. 
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C-hance takin^^ a haiul in tlu* anil making as niciny 

ditlicuHies as he clears away. TIic \’arioiis characters are 
admirably sketched, and the whole narrative is unfolded 
with an intimate knowledge of its people and a simplicity 
and naturalness of incident that hold the reader as closely 
interested in the boy and girl of the story as in the story 
itself. 

r, 

THE DIALL OF PRINCES.^ 

Don Antonio of (iiievara wrote the “ Kelox de Ihincipes,” 
otherwi.se “ Libro del Km])erado Marco Aiireliu/' and 
jiLiblished it at Valladolid in 1520, a inrated edition having 
a])i)eared at Seville in 1328, under the title of “ hibro 
Aureo." It was allegeil to have been tran.slated from a 
Greek work found by (iuevani at Idorencc ; but as it 
happened that the illusktrioiis Bishop of Guadix did not 
know' (rreek, his invention was taxed further by the assuni})- 
tion of J.atin and C'astihaii translations — presumablv also 
in manuscript. J here were of cour.se no such renderings, 
and there w'as no such treatise by Marcus .Aurelius in 
('ireek or any other language. In an excellent and, indeed, 
valuable introduction, Mr. ('olvile says that no scholar 

ajipears ever to have believed " in the existence ol such 
a W'ork. It w^ould be impossible on the ])art of scholarship, 
for it might be difficult to imagine a production more 
remote from the classical spirit or one that betiay^' itself 
more fully on e\ ery ])age. The “ J.ibro Aureo " is described 
as unfiux-hed by it‘‘ author, and the second or authentic 
text is at least arranged diflerentlv. In one or other of 
the versions Mr. Col vile Ulls us that it w'as translated into 
all tongiies even Armenian, and that it was constantly in 
the printer’s hands foi a liundred years. 'J'he first English 
tian.slation w’as that of the " (lOlden Jk)ok,” rendered from 
the From h by Lord Berners and published in J534. The 

Kelox, or Diall (T fTiiic:es " — also from the French — 
W'as translated by I liomas North, the first three parts 
appearing in 1557 and the fourth in 1508. Mr. Colvile 
says truly that the “ Diall ” is “ unconscionably long ” : 
as :mch it is unlikely to be reprinted, or to find readers 
if it weie.. What has been done therefoic in the present 

* " Tue Diall of Princes '* Edited bv K. N. CoJvile, M.A. 
ios.6d.net. (Philip Allan.) 


edition is to select passages representing about a tenth of 
the whole, the result of w'hich is, however, a substantial 
volume. It is the first of a new scries entitled “ The 
Scholar’s Library,” which makes here a good beginning 
as ” reprints of the less accessible English classics,” and 
there are tempting announcements as to future issues. 
North was a great tran.slator : ])erhaps the chief title of 
Cbievara to our consideration at this day on this side 
of the w'orld is that he w'as put into such English in the 
sixteenth century -the rendering ranking as literature. 
And yet it would be untrue to .say that w'e suffer Guev ara — 
his reflections, counsels and ancedote.s — because of Thomas 
North. There is something to be said for the Castilian, 
some curious interest in his matter, something also in the 
indiv’idual manner, which has not evaporated in its transi- 
tion from Spanish to French and from French to English. 
Mr Colv ile s edition is a book for the lov’cr of our literature 
and for a scholar's librarv. * 

A E. Waiii:. 


THE ANCIENT ENTRENCHMENTS AND 
CAMPS OF GLOUCESTERSHIRE.* 

I his pictorial record of the aiicuMit earthworks of 
tdoucester.sliire is a welcome addition to the scanty 
literature of tlie subject. 'To tlie best of our knowledge 
the separate volumes by modern writers relating to it 
may be numbered on the fingers of one hand Air. A 
Hadrian Allcroft s mommiental work on tlie “ Ivarthwork nl 
Faigland,” Dr. J. P. Williams-lTeemaiT'' “ Introduction to 
h'ield Archa'ology as Illustrated by Hampsliire,” which i"' 
practically a guide-book to the earthworks of Il,un]ishire, 
and Air. Hey wood Sumner’s two monograplis on “ Tlu 
Ancient Earthworks of Cranborne ('hast* ’ and " The 
Ancient Earthw'orks of the New' Forest.” Air Burrow's 
book comjiletes the i[inntet. Each .iiilhor difters .slightly 
111 his aims and methods, Air, Burrow being speeialK 
anxious to attract thosi‘ who liave not liuherto jiaul .inv 
attention to such dull objects a^ earth w oiks To this 
t‘iHl, instead of plans of tlu* cainjis, he giv(*s nv, ;i senes 
of drawTiigs, excellent and usually giving a very gootl 
idea of tlu‘ surroundings of the camp, but to the student 
of the subject not altogellier crimpensating for the abseiui 
of plans. The view of Dvrham ( amp, for instance, Iiardlv 
gives an idea of tlu* position of this (am[), wlncli deserves 
miieh more study in connection v\Tth the h.iule of Deorham 
in A.D 377 than it has hitherto had. 

We think also that the student would prefer a classifi- 
cation of the camps according to .some rerognisetl plan, 
e.g. the scheme proposed by the Fongiess of Arch.eological 
Societies’ (.'onnnittee on Ancient F..irlhworks and l^'ortified 
Fnclosurcs, with an alphabetical list of the works, to tlu 
pnreh' alphabetical arrangement adopted by Mr. Burrow. 
Air. Burrow' hirmself suggests in the conchuling section of 
his book (p. ib5) a division into classes wJiich to a certain 
extent corresponds witli tlie ('ommittei' s scheme. But it 
seems a pity to multiply .schemes and a decided mistake 
to suggest, as Mr. Burrow does, a separate ( lass for Konian 
Famjis,” seeing how few' camps can definitely be classed a^ 
Roman, and liow' great the tendency in the past has been 
to dnb every earthwork a ” Roman camp.” 

But for the ordinary individual, who at pre.sent only 
regards an earthw’ork as a sort of show jilace, if he regards 
it at all, and for the wonld-be archaeologist to whom Air. 
Burrow makes a special apjieal, the methods of this book 
leave little to be desired. A useful introduction gives a 
brief sketch of the archaeology of the subject, and the 
book w'inds up witli hints on ” The Exploration of Camps 
and Earthwxjrks, ” which will be helpful to a novice. 

In the Introduction and a separate section on ” The 
Alalvern Fortresses,” the author deals with the camp.' 
from a strategical point of view', an aspect usually neglected, 
and the part they may have played at different periods. 
Plans of Cirencester and Gloucester, showing the lines of 

♦ “The .Ancient Entrenchments and Camps of Gloucester- 
shire.” By E. J. Burrow. is. (Privately printeJ.) 
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the Roman walls, and a ground-plan and restoration of 
the Roman villa at Ched worth are interesting features, 
and a section on burial mounds gives drawings of long- 
barrows, etc. The tumulus at Avening, near Stroud, with 
the * Tingwall, or Tingle Stone,’' should, from its name, 
be Xorsc. 

Knowle ” Hill Camj), above Wcston-siiper-Alare (}). 18), 
is evidently a misprint for ^Vorle Hill, and the River 
Churn that runs outside the eastern ramjiarts at Cirencester, 
figures in the text (p. 38) as “ Colne. ’ 

Albany F. Major. 


PARIS IN FICTION/ 

Few cities have. 1 imagine, possessed so great a lure 
for the novelist, or inspired so nuinv works of Jletion as 
Pans. The number ol authors who have^ ])laced the 
scenes of their stones in J*ans is legion, and verv lu.iny 
of them are mentioned more or less m detail m the jiages 
of Mr. Maurice’s entertaining voliinu*. Ills ]viges ]>ro\'e 
that he lias been an industrious pilgrim to the literarv 
shrines of Pans past and ]iresent, and he is certainly .» 
pleasant guide 'I'luTe are omissions of ec)urse. Indeed, 
there were bound to be 'I'hey are pmicijially tiuwe ol 
works of modern and still living writers, and m a few 
eases one wondiTs wliy the name of a writer who lias 
scarcely done more than mention Fans m his iicnels is 
referred to. while another writer, who has laid tlu' scenes 
of several novels in Fan^, is overlooked. 

On ilu‘ whole, liowawi”, tlu* wonder is that Mr. '\Iaurite, 
within the umipa^s of .1 \'oliiine ol moderate si/t , has 
been a.ble R) iiieliule '.o many novelists and leler so 
intcreslingb i<» their works 

We are tak' ii into the* highw.ix-^ <ind l)\-w<ivs of Fails 
< f to-day and vi'sterday, <ind whelher it is an ancient 
• Mii-de-sac belo\ed by the “ Three* Musketeers" of Duma-^, 
or the spacious boulevards tiromenaded bv the characters 
o! \iphonse and J.eon Daiuh’t. Mr. Miinnce h<is ii-^iiallv 
>oim*thing to s.i\ a'hont them He pistl)’ places Bal/ac 
m the forelroiu ol llu* no\elists who ha\'C made* Fans 
their own. 

No novelist ha'^ lo\'ed Fans as did this giv.it French 
master of the modern iio\el. and his love for the citv oi 
his acl()])tion made ol it a living thing beside which the 
ref(*rences or scenes of all otlier wnter.s, indeed, .seem 
conijiarativelv colourless and detached. Mr. Maurice s 
book is on a grand sc ale, although of moderate dimensions . 
and he is therefore compelletl to compress Balzac’s Fan> 
into less than tweiitv })agcs But inacleiiiiate as one feels 
the sj'iace is it is only lair to ^Ir Maurice to sav that he 
makes excellent use of it, .ind whether tracking down 
the characters of Baron Hulet and A'alene .Maniefle of 
" La Cousiiu* Bette. ” or the old curiosity shop, m the Rue 
do Beaune, wlucli iigures m " Lc* Ft*aii de Chagrin, he 
is equally hap]>y. 

Naturally the Latin (Uiartc*r. wdiich has enmeshc*d 111 
its fascinating and romantic jiurlicu*' novelist.? from Muigc*i 
with his mastc'i' jui‘c c, “ Scenes de la \ le de Loheme, 
down to Leonard ?^lerrick with liis " Conrad 111 ()uest 
of His Youth, ” Iigures largely m this book And nc:> 
quarter of Fans has bec*n so w’cll rej)resc*nlccl 111 liction. 

riic second ])art of !Mr. ^Maiiru c* s book deals w’lth Riiial 
France, and in it one finds the aiithoi on the liatk of 
Ffaubert, Daudet. l-elix, Bras, de .’Mauiia.ssant and other 
less considerable writers. But here, with the exception 
of the Tarttirin cliapter, lu* is very sketchy, and the eftect 
upon the reader is not at all clear. 

There arc several errors in the Fans t()])ogi«i]3h\ , lor 
example the vanished Rue dcs Cinq Jhamant:? became, 
we think, the southern portion of the Rue ( hniicampoix, 
and not the Rue Aubrey h' Boucher as Mr. Maurice seems 
to believe. It would repay 'Sir. Maurice to read Mr. Orlo 
Williams’s book. Vic de l.k)heme.” with a view to tlic 
correction of several errors in his remarks upon Henri 

• - Paris of the Novelists.’” By Arthur Bartlett Maurice. 
12 s. 6d. net. (Chapman & Hall.) 
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IN THE CLOUDS ABOVE 
BAGHDAD. 

Being the Records ot an Air C’onimandcr ]>v LilUT.- 
t'oLOXEL JOHN EDWARD TICNXANT, D.S O., M.C. 
With about 30 J’hotogra])hs <ind Ma])s. 

•\ii int‘T< stum .iikI thnlliriL' firtfiunt oi tho advontiin-s of thr brilliant 
vniini; liM'ln nl thf \m borci in ; shfiwiui* a kci'ii appre- 

ii.ituni i>l (ii'.hKAi M.\i r>i , witli wJidim tlir .lutlioi (.ariif iiitirh in 
< on 1.1' t 

Demy S\o (‘lofh. ISs. net [Keady Julv' 1 st. 

SHAKESPEARE’S LAW. 

r.v Sir (■.i:<)J<GK (.KJ:i:N\V( )()[). Cr .S\(> IWrds. 
2s. 6d. net [Re.idy July. 

A \\oi \ of till ..n .1 text 111 tj. j( si aiii 1 \ . liif to all ..toi lot it', of .^h 'ko^pf 

LADY ADELA. 

P»y (il'KAT.D (lOIT.D. \ cnJleilion of humorous 
aiul s.itirual sketches hy Hie \ss(n late-Editor of tlic 
])ai/v llrytiUi Illustrated hy Wii.i. J>yso\'. tamoiis 
lor Ills (art 00 ns, etc t'r .po F>oar(ls 3s. 6d. net. 

\ nitorni witli Fat'iaix Sjlvckini.'s two ])0}viilar 
humorous hooks [ Ec.uly julv. 

Now' Rrvpv 

SHAKESPEARE IDENTIFIED: In 
Edward de Vere, the Seventeenth 
Earl of Oxford. 

B\’ 1 TRO^I.VS 1.<)()\1A' Demy S\ o C'loth. 

F]» 21s net 

I'flK book ll.!'. ''(■•(« lllou ]ili,.l!i ii\ I'W*. I’lt II itKi* "tHr*!’- 

.ai\ ill. ’ll .in\ book pn'.ji'.ln i! ilii', M *' J )i( Hi.", I iniport mt woik on 
Ui: ».oiilroM i.'ial siiLji 1 . 1 

GLADSTONE BAGS & MARMALADE 

Bv’ J. de ('1 Si ICVE K 1 N( DSC' C'r. .po Boards. 
3s. 6d net Illustrated bv An.c Maciuinald 

\ bunion 11' book bv tlio .\iilho! ol “ I 'n ".iim (jowm nivl dur.” 

DRESSING GOWNS & GLUE. 

By L de (J STFVI--lvI X( V, D S ('. Now' in third large 
edition ( r 4to Bo.irils 3 b. 6d. n(‘l. Illustrated 
i)\ John Nash. Introductions by (r. K c'he.s'I'f.riox 
* iud Max Belkbohm. Ldilcd bv Fai i. Nash 
.1 ' 1 « ' . 1 b'ok '•){ noi. ' IOC vii'i. wlinb n proving v« i y popiilai. 

ECONOMIC DEMOCRACY. 

J>y Ai\.ic)K ('. II. DOFf.LAS (r. .S\o (loth. 
5s net. 

Tills b )ok IS an atienipt lo iloi'i I tin currciii tiiiscoiicf'ption that 
Di'inoi raev . llu* Drinocrdcv iliai conn:'., i>, a inaticr ot eU-ciive 
adniinistratio.i. 

FIRST POEMS. 

l^y KTTTH IMT'I'l'R, i tuili il)ul»»i Id Aiw Ai’i', etc. 
C'r S\o Bo.inls 23 . 6d. ml 

•‘Sin ( .111 n modi 1 llu -i.ondirv 1 1 . in iit*' ol lin* witli '.in h 'kill tli.-t 
\\« iiii'-takf iii.iiiv .111 alli I l.itioii Ji'i ri.ililv ” 

A MISCELLANY OF POETRY 1919. 

Secimtl edition almost re.idy. I'dited b\' W. KEAN 
SEVMOl'E C'r .S\i) ( loth. 6s. ml 

\ lolliilioii of I oiib'in]i.irai V po(ii\ bv 'oiiu of llu* best vriters 
'»! lod.iv. uu Iiif''ii" (, ( Jii 'J i.K J ON , W. 11 . Dwii.,, I \i Kr.vri, 

11(11 'M \N, 1'.1>I 11 .SIIWI.LI . l l' . 

A BED OF ROSES. 

V F'.imous Novel. By W. L (iEOKtlE. (_i- Svo. 
Cloth 33 . 6d. net. Sixteentli imjiression. belling in 
t liousai'ds 

THE MEANING OF THE 
WORLD REVOLUTION. 

T?v H IIAMTT.TOX 1 «'YFE. A oritual study of the 
Widespread social unrest that has followed in the wake 
of the w’ar. O. Svo. Boards. 3 s. 6d. net. 
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Murger. May we also suggest that to any future edition 
of Mr. Maurice's book plans of Paris in Balzac's time, and 
one prior to the “ Haussmannising *' of the city would lend 
interest. 

There are many literary pilgrims and others who will 
higlily appreciate Mr. Maurice's most interesting and 
painstaking volume, which fills a distinct gap in the 
topographical literary history of Paris. 

Clive Holland. 


THE BITE OF BENIN.* 

1 'car fill as the city of Dis in Dante’s Inferno was 
Benin in the .\frican jungle, a commonwealth of “ sin- 
laden citizens.” The mosques of Dis w'ere seen glowing 
red from the valley. The town was defended by dec]> 
moats and wall.^ of iron, secret paths led between the tombi>. 
no citizens were visible as the strangers entered, and of 
both places the words were true : 

“ Where many go in 
iJiit few come 

Mr. Robert Simpson’s romance, by far the most brilliant 
and original novel of the present publishing season. ha> 
its roots in ^^'est African history. As that continent 
emerged from its age-long obscurity, foul and filthy centres 
were discovered, where native chieftains exercised a 
monstrous tyranny. Expeditions were nccessar)* to root 
out the hells of Ashanti, Dahomey and Benin, for the.se 
were plague-spots infecting the air for many miles around. 
Little use has been made by fiction-writers of the African 
jungle, into whose dark mystery so many lives have been 
drawn. Mr. Simpson handles his strange material with 
the sureness of a master. 

Towards Benin a little group of British folk arc travelling, 
and one of them is a beautiful young woman. A double 
problem unfolds itself. Who is Clavering, that lord of 
the bush on wdiose head the Niger Company has set a 
price of five thousand pounds ‘t Next, what is the purpo.se 
of Miss Severoid's journey to Benin ? To rescue Dcben- 
ham, of course, the rash youth who ventured too far into 
the dangerous country. May we assume that Debenham 
is Miss Severoid's lover ? Only at the end of the story 
arc the an.swers given, and full scope is here for the reader’s 
guessing powers. 

A certain suspicion crossed the present writer’s mind 
at the end of the first chapter, and was instantly dismissed 
as preposterous. Turning back to that chapter when the 
solution IS known, we must admit that the author ])lays 
fair, and that he plays cunningly. Watch ev'cry word 
at the clima.x of the opening scene. Besides C'lavering 
and Miss Scveroid, two men exerci.se a leading influence 
in the story. One is Daniel ^IcClurc, agent of Marsdeii & 
Co. at the tra«ling station of Segwanga, the other the 
jiowerful chief Cralla, ' a magnilicently-built, broad-faced 
Jackrie, whose colour and lif)s and nose told of an ancient 
Portuguese strain iii his blood.” Cralla was a dignified, 
grey-haired, weU-<lressed man. ” His lij)s, though pufty, 
were unusually thin, and his nose had come down to him 
from a Luropenn ancestor.” The last circumstance is 
not uncommon among West .Vfricaii natives. Cralla's 
parents had. liowever, spoiled his beauty by marking his 
face witli ihe family coat-of-arms. ” wdnch consisted of 
queer-looking little pntty-likc lumps —black, of course — 
arrangea m regular order on his forehead and cheeks.” 
These lumps are produced m youth ” by the simple, if 
painful process of marking out the design with a sharp 
knife, and doctoring the wounds with a root-juice that 
caused these painful swellings.’* 

Without the aid of Cralla Miss Scveroid could not have 
reached Benin. McClure constitutes himself her protector 
when she falls in the power of Clavering. The menace of 

* “ The Bite of Benin : A Romance of the African Jungle.” 
By Robert Simpson. 7s. fid. net. (Hodcler & Stoughton.) 


death hangs over the lovely heroine at every stage of her 
adventure, but the tension becomes almost intolerable as 
she reaches the ” city of a thousand hells,” where Daka, 
the murderer and torturer, holds despotic sway. McClure 
enters with her. and beyond that no hint must here be 
given as to developments in Benin. 

This is a book among a thousand, and we can hardly 
exaggerate in praising it. ” The Bite of Benin ” places 
Robert Simpson in the same rank as Doyle and Buchan, our 
chief liv'ing masters of adventurous romance. 

Jane T. Stoddart. 


DIAGNOSIS.* 

The novel is treading to-day a most forlorn and woeful 
path. It is produced upon paper like Joseph’s coat, but 
costing precious monies — it is reluctant in matter but 
steadily buoyant in price. It is more and more confined 
to public favourites with established and impregnable 
supporters, and the publishers whose favourites have not 
stood the course murmur together and are sorely vexed. 
There is so much to be taken into account. How much 
will the public pay for how little ? How little will the 
author pocket for how much ? And outsuie these agitated 
circles, facctl with such crises, the iiublic moves heavily about, 
eating immensely where there is no food, drinking with 
contentment where (so one is told) there is no wine, sitting 
in taxis at 50 per cent. — indiflercnt, neither actually tragic 
nor absolutely comic but very certain of one thing — it 
is not out to be bored, nor dejiressed, nor instructed. It 
believes in recreation outside working hour.s, and it clings 
to that out-of-date preposterous notion that the object 
of the novel should be to amuse, to excite, to charm, to 
beguile in brief, th^ emotions of ordinary men. And more 
and more the public is satisfied lliat no\ eiists and pub- 
lishers are convinced the novel must not tell a story at all 
but is really a handbook to the study ot nu'iiial obsessions, 
or the agricultural wage, or spiritualism, or divorce, or 
something else that ought to mean .^o much more to so 
many people than it actnallv doe.s. This attitude is to 
be regretted of course, but who lias not exi)erienced upon 
occasions symptoms of an alarm and foreboding, so 
often terribly substantialcil, during the first chapter 
of a story dealing faithfully — too faithfully — with the 
tragic inconsequence, the utter aimless waste of some 
introspective and only lairJy sane >’ouiig man or 
woman ? 

Mr. Shaw Desmond’s ” Passion ’ is, to quote the 
publishers, one of these ” hiiinan dociinieiits,” a strange, 
tragic chronicle written with iniiiiciise gusto and pro- 
pulsion. ” 1 was,” confides the hero pleasantly, ” a fierce, 
green-eyed, angry baby, long and lean and bon\’, willi a 
jiassioii for biting developing itself in me.” The baby 
flcvclops into a neurotic young man who shoots a fellow 
schoolboy and departs .somewhat hurriedly for London, 
where he is confroitcd by the modern World of Big Busi- 
ness. Mr. Desmond is at liis best in characterisation. 
He makes of Mr. Mandrill and Mr. Squid and all the lesser 
lights of Golgotha House creatures vivid and memorable, 
not actually believable but near enough. Lpon such 
persons he levels a shaft of mordant humour. But out 
of Golgotha House Mr. Desmond is at sea. Miss Ella 
is not without a sense of tears, but Madame Angelica is 
quite frankly incredible. One refuses to believe in her 
existence or her housi* or her carriage or her quite 
incomprehensible interest in such small beer as Miss 
Ella. 

In ” A- Woman's Man ” there is greater concentration, 
a note less staccato, a course not so erratic. Miss Patter- 
son is a proved and accomplished writer. But it is all 
diagnosis unabashed — the intimate revelation of a writer 

• ” Passion.” By Shaw Desmond. 7s. fid. (Duckworth’.)— 

" A Woman's Man.” By Marjorie Patterson. 7s. fid. 
(Heinemann.)— Salt.” By Charles Norris. 9s. (Cxinstable.) 
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who, and here the publishers hurry to our rescue, spent 
the best years of his life philandering and worse, casting 
away his work and his true love," and so on. Well, 
that might introduce the tragedy of a genius or the good 
story with a lesson, but in either case it is the author’s 
responsibility to intrigue the reader. To be quite frank 
the philanderings of Armand are never more than piavo. 
The pulse remains normal, and beneath an absolute in- 
difference regarding the young man's affairs, one is aware 
of a consuming instinct that if does not much matter 
whether Armand spoils his iiocms or not. He, like the 
sinister and apparently ugly Marie-'L'herese, is a little 
tedious and third rate. Iful the book emphatically is 
not. Miss l^atterson can write. Having, under a sense 
of chivalry, decided to do her best for Armand she has 
not shirked. Hut he is not worthy of her. She must, one 
feels, be relieved to send him back into Ins natural obscurity. 

Something of the sarins regretful wail might wdlh justice 
be raised against " Salt ” — in itself an ominous enoiigii 
title. Here again as in “ T^assion " is the introspective 
misfit jarred by the shar]) edges of tliis crude and imperfect 
world, and re])resenting “ a type of American youth, wdiich 
is. I believe, to all unfortunately l.imiliar.” I'Jie book i" 
a challenge — it is written as a challenge to certain aspects 
111 American schcjols of education, and here again smccril\ 
is the key-nole. Mr. Norris is in deadly earnest. He i'^ 
out to destroy the evil lu* lias so personallv experienced 
and so deeply deplores. But Ins narrative is too obviously 
based on raw* facts. Tliey stand up like sky-scrapers. 
\nd unhappily, fiction, it it is to ]irovc of real or c\eii 
jitissing iiiuiu'iKC', must ecdour its analysis w'lth imagina- 
tion and humour It is the naked sense of purjiosc w’hicli 
giv'(^> to books like “ Passion” and ” Salt” their ratlur 
disturbing sense of driving motive, like the unseen but 
clearly audible vibration ol a screw. 

And if (jnly one could feel that any ol these writers even* 
cracKC'd a simple childish pike . . . 

l-Krbr.RKK ^V^'Isc)^*. 


LONDON SCENES.^ 

The lun* ol Loudon has attiMcled many iieiis .since 
('haiies Lamb wTote with siu h intimate charm about 
the ” sweet security ol the stivcts ” There wane spacnous 
days when London could he studied leisurely from the 
])roud eminence ot an omnibus We have changed and 
perhaps imjiroved on the oM methods in our bustling 
Cieorgian era wOieii London must be vic'wc’d less as a jogging 
panorama than a Hashing einematograj>iU(. film. Elia and 
the older chroniclers of town-gossip would gasp and stare 
like Ouintili.in if they were set down on the busy pavc'- 
ment in our bustling Hab\ Ion comj)anic)iied by the modern 
bookman. Oilier times other pens ! 

The newer si hool who .set out to paint the grimv 
metroiKilis use the nic:).st brilliant colours oii their palette 
and make excellent use ol ‘ movcmient ” m their lilcrary 
futurism. Mr. Charles Inge at least has no time to be 
leisurely. He has so much to say, so many grey corners 
to naint that the pleasing amble of the c'ssayist becomes 
in his hands a sort of iniprc"'.sionist jog-trot. Ho .scours 
ever}'' nook and corner of the ” Big Circy Citt' ’ in his 
quest of imprcssic^ns and dives deep under the smiling 
surface of things to bring up tJie black pearls ot truth. 
The book is an admirable panacea to self-conqilaccnt 
insularity. iSIr. Inge has garnered a rich handful of 
London impressions, grave and gay, and set them dowui 
wdth truth and insight. It is a book of foibles, a gallery 
of fancies, sympatlietically observed. Occasionally w^e 
have the solemn rush of the liexamcler when he strikes 
the tragic chord as in the impressive ” Sisters of Tear ” as 
realistic almost in its patho.'s as the ” Song of the Shirt, 
but he blends tragedy with comedy. His satire while 

* ‘‘Flashes of I^ndon.” J^y Charles Inge. 6 s. net. (.\llen 
& Unwin.) — ” London Scenes, -19 M . R. Titterton. 
3s. 6d. net. (Melrose.) 


A huge success! 
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OH, MARY! 

0. & Beckett Terrell. 
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THE MASTER OF THE 
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S. N. Sedgwick. 
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BERYL IN INDIA 
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effective is seldom cruel, though at times his wit is mordant. 
Mr. Inge has nothing to learn in tlic art of prosody : his 
prose almost sings. 

In " London Scenes Mr. W. 1 ^. Titterton discards 
psychology and excels in the panoramic method. He is 
a most agreeable cicerone to the familiar wonders of the 
city and like Mr. Inge has the “ harvest of a quiet eye " 
less however for fancies than for facts. Wc tread the old 
lamiliar ground from \'ictoria Station to the Zoo and 
back again, all plain sailing or rather plain strolling in 
holiday mood. Mr. Titterton's pleasant monograph is 
enhanced by a series of charming etchings by L. Witherow. 

KoBL'ur Birkmvki:. 


THE FUNCTION OF MINORITIES.* 

“ Except the blind forces of Nature,'’ says Sir Henry 
Maine. " notliing moves in this world which is not Greek 
in origin.” Not e\ en the idea of the ” Remnant,” accord- 
ing to Professor Jones. His examples are chosen from 
Lsaiah to the Ouakers, but he starts by noticing Plato's 
remark that ” there is onl\" a very small remnant of those 
who follow wisdom and who have tasted how sweet and 
blessed a possession it is.” There is a touch of patrician 
self-satiftfaction about an estimate like this, as lie admits 
But the ideal ” remnant,” in Christianity, is the small 
group of those who sec beyond the conventional horizon, 
and yet arc modest. l>r. Jones classifies them as more or 
less radical. Some break off from the organisation, in 
order to start sects in which the new light can be cherisheil. 
Others prefer to work m and for the parent body to winch 
they belong. But, in either case, he holds, •• tlie formation 
of a ' remnant,’ of one or the other of tliese types, seems 
to be liislorically the most approved method of securing 
an advancement of the truth ” 

The idea, if defined carofully, is sound and fruitful. 
What wc have in this book is a senes of historical illus- 
trations or expcriinenls along the lino of minority-activity, 
which arc meant to elucidate the function of sucli 
movements. 

Dr. Jones naturally safeguards hiin.solf against a one- 
sided po.sition. He recognises the value of institutions, 
the claim of transmitted and embodied truth, the obli- 
gations that make an individual liesitate befon^ breaking 
with any organisation. But lie does not so clearly indicate 
tliat a rebellious minority is apt to work for evil, even lu 
its aspiration for good. The setting up of a rival organi- 
sation, for example, sharpens the twc» opposite truths 
unduly. Each party, tlie conservativ’’c and the liberal, 
is driv'en beyond the original limit.s of its contention, 
and tempted to mak(‘ tlaiins which are unwise and illegiti- 
mate. I 3 r. Joni‘S, for (‘xanqile. selects the I )onatist.s as a 
protest against compromise m the C hurch. But the 
unfortunate result of tin- r.>onatist controversy was to 
produce a theory in their opponents which worked out 
m practice to the detriment of Christianity, and the pug- 
nacious. niirrow Donatists perislied like a brook in the 
liot .'.ands, as indeed they deservi*d to do. ]>r. Jones has 
written a stim dating, t)opuhir manual. But his historical 
illustrations are sometimes more cunous than convincing, 
and the jdiiloscqdiy of the subject needs a larger statement 
than it receives in tliest‘ ptqmlar ])ages. The minorities 
who remain insult' the organisation are usually more 
effective than the separatists. Jhit even they are exposed 
to party-spirit, Pharisaism, a no mental restriction. The 
cross-ben di spirit has its jdace in religion, but it does not 
govern ; it is servic eable only as there is a larger vision 
to embrace it. 'I'his little lionk is a plea for minorities in 
religion. But those wlu' read it with most sympathy will 
be the first to recall J'urgot's jirotest against any truth, 
however vital, being turned into the nucleus of a party. 

James Moi-fatt. 

•‘‘The Kemnant.” By?Rufus M. Jonc.s, M.A., D.Lilt. 
ijS. net. (The Swarthmorc Press.) 


Hovel flotes. 

THE VANITY GIRL. By Compton MackcMizie. 8s (kl. net* 
(Ca.ssell.) 

Once upon a time thcrc^ liv’cd a young lHd\^ Norah 
Caffyn, in West Kensington, one of the daughters in a 
large family, the beauty of the household, and engagingly 
selfish. It came to pass tliat, under the glamour of the 
stage, she entered the great London theatre as a chorus- 
girl m light comedy. She changed her name to Dorothy 
Lcni.sdale. 1 hen— -but the tale is old and tliin. Why 
repeat the stock plot of .second-rate fiction ^ Except to 
observe that she and another .actress hv*c (so innocently) 
in a Hat provided by an anonymous gentleman, who 
turns out, after death, to be a duke. This we admit is 
nov'cl. Dorothy marric's her pc'er, after some MevuT 
angling for him at Oxford, where lie is an undcTgradiiate. 
She shakes off the dust of the stage, turns her little snobbish 
soul to the task of playing tlie givat lady and. incidcntallv, 
of bestowing upon J-'ngland a child who v\()uld embodv 
the genius of aristocratic leadership. “On this small 
gre-en earth would walk a Viscount Clare that, having 
taken flesh from a \ anily Girl, .^hould be tlie saviour of 
his country." ITiluckily the i hild dies at birth, the 
husband takes to gambling and hor.se-racing, and her 
ladyship drifts into bad company. By this time tlie storv 
IS becoming dull. But the aiithcn- bethinks him of that 
recent godsend for perplexed story-tellers, the war. So 
the Earl is sent off to die at the front, which is the first 
and last good action m his rccoided existence. Then .i 
few pages for Dorothy’s final wriggling in the mud. and 
the nov'cl is done, i'liere is a voimg lailv called Svlvia 
Scarlett in the story, and from that, as well as from the 
author's name, we infer that it is written bv the .uithor 
of “ The Passionate Elopement ’ and “ ('arnival.” Now 
and then we come njion an attenqit at tine writing, as 
in the description of the Cherwell, “ on tin* dlmple•^ and 
eddies of which lh(‘ overhanging trees east a jiatnia .is 
upon the muscles of an ancient luon/e.” The char.ictiT- 
sketching is just as successful. J'lieatncal novels an- 
generally as dull as jiolilical novels, .md tins is no I'xi option. 
There is not a d(H.cnt. vital jicrsfin m tlie siorv, except the 
hkirl’s mother and her two daughter-, at whom the author 
carefully sneers. It is the kind of novel that a man ot 
Mr. Mackenzie’s ability is too good wnl('; lie is not 
"good at ther>e kickt liaw^e".' 

CLIPPER FOLK. By Osw.ifil Wildndgi.. ul. net. 

(Blackwood ) 

In these days of specialists and experts one thinks of 
Africa in terms of Sir Rider Haggard, the P.uifu according 
to Mr. Stacpoole, Dartmoor as Mr. IHiilljintls finds it. 
'riiese gentlemen have saved us tlie expense of setting 
out on expensive tours of knowledge and discovery, and 
we need no longer cross the ocean. And wdien it comes 
to the sea do we not, in our (piiet suburban garrlens, accept 
our tremendous if .sometimes o]>s( ured sc'use of travail 
.so unforgettably thrust upon us in the work of Mr. Conrad, 
our incurably effervescent humour according to Mr. Jacobs. 
As men capable of setting out to Margate with hardly a 
shoreward glance it is well (under our gnarled \vorm-eat(m 
apple tree) to know* the mysterious deeps of our so tragic 
temperament — the shallows of our ceaseless jocosity. 
But Mr. W'ildridgc in his “ Clijiper I 'oik “ is a heretic. 
He w*ants to run a bit of sea of his own. He makes his 
sea captains neither candidates for a course of psycho- 
therapeutic treatment, nor yet the sort of fellows who 
simply mu.st play a practical joke or perish. Mr. Wildridge 
is so ingenuous as to introduce the reader to the kind 
of captain one’s experience of life has led one (however 
foolishly) to believe actually exists. I do not mean for 
an instant that Mr. Wildridge sets out to be a rival to 
either Mr. Conrad or Mr. Jacobs. His tales of the sea 
are rather crude and often shapeless. As stories they fail 
in technique. But they are well worth reading for they 
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are written w'ith sincerity, simplicity and knowledge, while 
here and there, as in '* On the Sale of a Kit Bag," they 
touch a note of genuine pathos w'hich lingers after the 
book is laid aside. 

BY WAY OF BOHEMIA. By Mark AUerton. 6 s. gd. net. 

(SketTmgton.) 

" By Way of Bohemia " is a capital novel of its not 
very ambitious kind, and gives a most readable and life- 
like picture of a journalist’s life in Fleet Street. Indeed, 
tlie only complaint we feel inclined to make of Mr. Mark 
Allerton’s new tale is that, with a Kelvin for hero, a 
Gordon for heroine, and a Constable and a Brodie for 
hero’s friends, all the beaux rules are assigned to Scots. 
This is deliberately to do an injustice to England * for 
even in London journalism a few natives do manage 
to survive, and even to tlourish. Hugh Kelvin, then, is 
a brilliant young Scotsman, whom at the commencement 
of the story we find married to a publican’s pretty daughter, 
writing for one of IJie literary weeklies called The Reviciv, 
and — quaint touch this I — " enjoying the rounded periods of 
the Pall Mall Gazette's leading articles." How Hugh was 
appointed editor of The Week, a rival to 2 " he Review ; how 
he got sacked therefrom by the commerciall^’^-mindcd 
proprietor of the paper ; how thereupon Pamela Gordon, 
the editress, taught him to write successful serials for The 
Hearthrug ; and how eventually his wife eloped with a 
music-hall star leaving him free to marrt" Pamela — these are 
the main incidents in a well planned and well written story. 

THE WIDENING CIRCLE. By the Marchioness Townshencl. 

7s. net. (Evelcigh Nash.) 

The author of this novel deserves the reader’s gratitude 
for an entertaining and unpretentious book that is full 
of incident and humorous observation. The sister heroines, 
Meg and Elizabeth Sutherland, are a charming pair of 
girls who from a very early age accepted wnth nonchalance 
tlie ups and downs of their domestic fortunes controlled 
by a father who gambled on the Stock Exchange. Mr. 
Sutherland's portrait is drawn with sureness and a little 
acerbity. When his younger daughter married a duke, 
Mr. Sutherland indicated his intention of visiting his 
son-in-law and proving to him the existence of a coal 
mine upon his estate. " ‘ He spoke of sending an expert 
down with Stan more's permission,’ said mother. ‘ There 
is an expert there already,' said Meg ; ‘ me — not a coal 
expert, but an expert judge of character.’ " b>om lodging- 
houses to the Hotel Metropolc, from Brighton to W^iesbadeii 
the young Sutherlands followed the star of the paternal 
fortunes and enjoyed to the utmost their signal opportunities 
of studying human nature. Many sides of society are 
adroitly depicted with nothing more than a touch of 
caricature. And as a foil to the social satire there are the 
love stories of the two sisters and the renunciation of their 
friend Diana. 

THE CALL OF THE OFFSHORE WIND. By Kalph i). 

Paine 7s 61 . net. (Constable.) 

The Fenwicks had been building w’ooden siiips for 
generations, anti, when steam and iron were wedded for 
the purpose of ocean transport, the then owmer of the 
yards, Israel J-'enwick, didn’t like it at all. So he held 
on to the old way of business until bankruptcy stared him 
in the face. " God Almighty’s wind is cheaper than 
steam," he said to his son, " and always was. . . . Voii 
mustn’t let go." Then he died and his son Dudley went 
out to earn good money as a ship’s officer so as to keep the 
old business alive. I*rovidence, in the shape of the great 
war and German submarines, finally saved the situation 
by causing unprecedented demand for any sort of hulk 
that would float. A good, readable yarn of a pleasantly 
sentimental kind. 

THE MARBECK INN. By Harold iirighouse. 7s. net. 

(Odhams.) 

The, studies of Lancashire life and character in " The 
Marback Inn ’’ done with all the skill and intimate 
understanding of human nature that have gone to the 
making of Mr. Brighouse’s plays. The humour of it. 


like much of the humour in them, has often a grim, subacid 
quality that is in keeping with his people and his theme, 
and, throughout, the story is dourly, whimsically or 
poignantly realistic, except for the touch of idealism 
that is given to it by the episode of Effie Manncring. 
Sam Branston, son of a railway porter, is resolute to 
rise in the world. Acute and not too scrupulous, he makes 
headway as an estate agent, then, profiting by a shrewd 
bargain, becomes a successful publisher, and looks like 
cutting a figure in politics when l^ffte arrives to change 
his outlook and upset his carefully laid plans. He has 
married without love a girl who wants to escape from a 
humdrum life with her pleasant, dreamy, improvident 
father, and he and his wife have already drifted into 
estrangement when Eflie comes to him as a typist, and 
for the first time he falls in love. Whether Iifiie, loving him, 
could have given herself to him, with the sole object 
of rousing his better self and givnng him back to fiis wife 
is a question the reader may decide for himself. Perhaps 
the ablest character-drawing in the book is that of Sam’s 
mother, who sacrifices herself and her husband to Sam's 
advancement, but takes no share in his prosperity, works 
for her own living and waits till he needs her, as 
she knew he would, and then returns to help him when 
all his schemes are falling in ruins. There is a biting satire 
in this handling of the romance of the sell-made man, 
but the dominant note of the book is a broad and tolerant 
humanity. 

COFFIN ISLAND. By ^laiiricc Lc Blanc. 7s. od net. 

(Hurst A' Blackett ) 

.Vt the risk of committing a bull, it might be said that 
the art of Maurice Le Jilanc lies in Ins manipulation of 
the unexpected. He is accustomed to draw a veil, from the 
other side of which the half-seen actors ]nis»h out mysterious 
and broken traces of murders, deeds of violence, or of the 
counteracting benevolent influences. " Coffin Island " is a 
grim story, sufficiently desperate in character to reveal 
an attempt to forct* a shudder at any cost — even that of 
the plot. Arsene Lupin })rovides one of t!u* surjirises ol 
the book ; for he appears on the scene t[iiite unexpectedly 
at its conclusion, and it is only then that tlu‘ reader dis- 
covers that the famous detective's hidden hand has been 
at work for some time. 'I he book show.s all that uealth 
of imagination which one has learned lo expect from the 
author, but the manner in which the collt‘ction ol wild 
and thrilling incidents is strung together fails to convince, 
and produces a disappointing impression. 

THE TAVERN. By Bene Juta. 7s net. (Heincmann ) 

It argues rather a poverty of romantic lore at the Cape 
that the story of Dr. James Barry should have been used 
so freely and with so slender a range and variation. Last 
year we had a play on the subject produced in London, 
and now Miss Juta invests it witli the form of a highly 
interesting novel. There can be no kind of complaint at 
the way in which she has treated the episode, for the 
adventurous surgeon-major who became a notable figure 
in South African society a century ago, fought a duel, and 
turned out to be a woman, has not many counterparts in 
the history and memoirs even of so stirring a time. So 
far as we know, however. Miss Juta is the first to freslien 
the story up with a kind of Rigoletto interest, in making 
Barry’s motive for concealment of sex the fact that he 
(or she) had a leper son hidden away in fear of exposure. 
Yet while hedging the lad about with deaf and ‘dumb 
servants, and taking every precaution to keep the outside 
world in ignorance of the secret, there is a strict injunction 
all the while that if the barrier is broken down the lad is 
to be shot at once, and this actually happens. We are 
therefore to imagine that though the lad’s life is dear to 
the parent, the parent’s is dearer still, and this, like the 
undramatic exposure at the end, strips the glamour from 
what would otherwise be a most engaging yarn. Where 
Miss Juta excels is in recalling, with vivid colour touches, 
the picturesque life of the Cape in the days of Somerset’s 
occupation ; and his daughter Georgiana is by far the 
most attractive figure in the book. 
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THE LIFE BEYOND THE VEIL 

SPIRIT MESSAGES RECEIVED AND 
WRITTEN DOWN I! Y THE 

REV. a VALE OWEN 

With an Appreciation by LORD NORTHCLIFFE 
and an Introduction by SIR A. CONAN DOYLE 

BOOK 1-THE LOWLANDS OF HEAVEN 

CROWN 8vo. CLOTH 68 
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*o’f 

voids winch* havl *bpwildered iis hut “nies NO Itbioadcns them , 11 defines them . it beautiful, them . it fills in the einjitv 

It IS intended to issue ‘The Life Beyond the Veil* in four volumes. Each vyUI be complete in itself, and will contain the 

messages in the order in which they were received. 

PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION 


FXOVXOJKT— XCiS.^X>*3r XW JXTXTXI 

THE MILLS OF THE GODS, and THE FORBIDDEN TRAIL bv 

UOBTNS. ’Author H()X0RE of Vm,* 

of Ihc Magnetic Norlh. etc. Crown hvo, cloth, 7/- net Crown 8vo, cloth. 7/. net 

CRATER’S GOLD. By PHILIP CURTISS. 

L\ONS. Crown Svo, doth. 7/. net Crown 8vo. cloth, 7/. not 


JHORNTOxN BUTTERWORTH LIMITED. 62, SAINT MARTIN'S LANE. LONDON. W.C. 




SELWYN & 
BLOUNT’S *7a 

NEW FICTION 

MY PROFITABLE FRIENDS 

By ARNOLD PALMKR. 

A senes of bnlliantly written short stories by on< of tJie most 
» proniLsing writers of tht day. 


SERENUS 

And Other Stories of the Past and Present. 

,, By JULES I.EMAITRE. 

Translated byj" Penguin” (A. W. J':V.\XS). I 

^ .\naloIe France has praised Sereniis " as destined lu stand out as L 
one of the greatest literary achievements of the nineteenth century, 

Immediately. j 

PASSION’S QUEST p- 

By VERA LOVICH. , 

A realistic story of the fierce conflict between Love and I assion. > 

POEMS NEW AND OLD 

By JOHN FREEMAN. 

Square Svo. Cloth. los. 6d. net. 

A collected edition of Mr. Freeman’s verse containing many iin* 
published poems. 

COLLECTED POEMS 

By EDWARD THOMAS. 

With Foreword by WALTER DE LA MARE. And a 
Portrait. Square Svo. Cloth. los 6d. I 

Uniform with the above. 


■ 

I 

I 


— J. W. ARROWSMITH, Ltd. 

Forthcoming Publications 


SPIRITUALISM EXPOSED 

2s. Od. net 

By F. ATTPMKLIJ F*AWKi:S 
with liitrodii<*tioii by Seville Maskelyne 

Reveals the futility of modern dav spiritualism as set forth 
by Rev. I ale Owen and others, and utters a warning as to 
its dangers. 


OLD BRISTOL POTTERIES 

By W. J. POUNTNEY 

With Forewords hv R. C. HOBSON, BA., of the British 
Museum, and BERNARD RACKHAM. M.A., of the 
l'ic/0J7rt and Albert Museum. 

Over joo Jllustrutions from beautiful Photographs, and 
Coloured Frontispiece. 

i:2 12s. 6d. net 


THE ENGINEERING 


ENQUIRY 


Londoa 1 21. YORK BUILDINGS, ADELPHl, W.C.2. 




(Klei’trical and Meohaiiii'a!) 
By TOBIEY THOMPSON 

A New Standard Pocket Book for Engineers. 

7s. 6d. 

“ J Bristol! J. W. ARROWSMITH. Ltd. r " ■ 
^ I London > SIMPKIN, MARSHALL ft Co. I ^ 
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OPEN THE DOOR ! i»v Catherine Carswell. 6cl. net. 

{^Melrose.) 

To those many who open a prize novel with no 
expectation of anything better than a well told, common- 
place, " safe story, this book will be a delightful dis- 
appointment. It is without doubt a good novel : the 
storv of a girl’s longing for “ the fullness of life,” and her 
j>assionate, mistaken efforts to secure it. Joanna, emo- 
tional daughter of a narrowly religious mother, goes 
through many vicissitudes before she eventually discovers 
the man who holds in his keejiing that which she has so 
tuniiiltiiously sought The excellence of the book is in 
the vitality of its characters. Joanna herself is a great 
achievement Complex, emotional, changeable as she is, 
she never bei'oiiies shadowy or incomjirehensiblc. Her 
relations witli her pathetic, much-striving, little-achieving 
mother, so loving yet so antipathetic, are excpiisitely 
drawn, 'rhoiigh the book is, for these days of short 
measure, a gi'iieronsly lengthy one, the aiitlior’s delight 
in her work so easily communicated to tlie reader, never 
once liag'' e do not know it this is Catherine Carswell’s 
first novel If so. it !•> a truly remarkable achievement, 
aiifl we ho])e soon to he able to read her second. 

OH, MARY! Ih' Dorolby Ikckelt Terrell. O', net 

<Ll\Lrpni'l Itouks T.iinited I 

'J'hat wa> A\ liat her aunts said, in varying tones of shoe ketl 
anger, when they discovered tlial Miss Mar\ Men‘w ether 
had been m tlie eompany of a young man during part ot 
a w’alkinii tour. Aunt Muiid, Aunt Ellen, Aunt Sopliy 
and Aunt Catherine, but especially Aunt Catherine. roM 
against tlieir young nu^e However, Mr. William I>niik- 
waler had been no l)oii Juan. CiuuKe had thrown tlie 
pair together for <t day or two, and out of cliame lovt* liad 
risen, although neither confessed it. Mls^ 'I'errell winds 
lip her ])rctty fantasy with the meeting and mating of 
the lovci-'^ It Is a theme winch rine English author luindled 
some years ago witli a coarse sentimentalism. ” Oh. 
Marv ’ ” is light and clean and amusing. One is dis])osed 
to welcome It even on the score of its price . to see a novel 
at <')s. iiow.ulays is like seeing a bricklayer do a full day's 
work. 

SONNICA. ih' \ . IC lhane/ net ijoliii • 

'I'Jie author of ” 'I he Tour Horsemen of the .\]MKal\ pse ” 
lias attempted in this ^tory something ot a forlorn hope — 
to recreate iii the terms ot I'u tion the life of ancient Rome 
and Carthage, d'he particular moment of hist or \ seleeAed 
Is the siege of SagiiiKiim by Hanmlnil, and the .story 
revolves round an ad\cnturoiis young Circek. Acteon. 
who wanderedi to isagnntiini and there found love aiKl 
fortune w'aitmg 1' ^ liini at the hands of Sonniea, a beautiful 
adventuress wl o had bei ome tin* uncrowned tpu*en of the 
city and the leadin' ol its reckless profusion. Hefore his 
aiipearaiiK- at the lu'ad of a hostile army, Hannibal is 
represented visiting the city m disguise. When tli'c crisis 
becomes acnli., Acteon is sent to Rome to solicit aid, but 
the caution ot 1 aims defeated Ins advocacy, and Sagunlimi 
immolates itsidf and all its riches rather than become the 
booty of Hannibal d'lie story is full of interest and of 
careful "Oik, but the i(;il u»o ap])areut, and masses 61 
information about clasMtal antupiities take the jilacc of 
conviiK iiig d:aloovu‘ and ])kiusible characterisation. What- 
ever tlie jieriod it treats oJ, the costume novel .seems to 
present the same diiii- uHie- 

DENYS THE DREAMER. Jl\ Kiitli.iiinc '1 yuan 7 s. Gd. 

not. (Collui.s j 

From the moment when we find Denys T* it/maurice 
of Mtirroiigh, sitting on the edge of the bog, dreaming of 
he A' it might be drained and coiivertetl into fertile land, 
our sympathies are with him, and wx* follow the story of 
Ins lo- e and adventures with unabated mteresl. Denys’s 
capacity tor translating his dreams into reality wniis him 


the regard of Lord Leenane, and it is around Lord Leenane's 
daughter Dawn that the best dream of Denys’s life centres. 
Lord Leenane makes the boy his agent, a circumstance that 
takes Denys to London, and his honesty and far-sightedness 
justify, on more than one occasion, the trust and responsi- 
bility placed upon him. The author has a deep under- 
standing of the Irish temperament and an intense love of 
Ireland wnth its wild beauty, which she brings before us 
in vivid word-pictures. The sentiment is never strained 
or t'xaggeralcd ; romance and pathos are treated with 
delicacy and a very tine sense of detail, and the novel, 
uiiaftected and wholly charming, is permeated with a 
genial compassion for human nature and an inspiring belief 
in its ultimate good. 

LIGHTING-UP TIME. !>>' Ivor lircwn. 7s. net. (('obden- 
SiindcrsDii ) 

Written largely in crisp, light, amusing dialogue, 

” Lighting-Ep i'lme ” is tlu‘ story of such a theatrical 
touring companv as does not conic together more than 
once in a lifetime. Mary Maroon, a star actress who is 
on the wane, lias gone so far into the shade that, as Peter 
Penriiddock has it, ” it’s her liglitiiig-iip time, or it’s the 
end ” Peter lias been running a vagiii' son of agiuu y. 
w'orking in partnership with Delphine, a palmist and 
fortune teller. 1 ft* jilans a ])roviiiciLd lour ior Mary Maroon, 
and beconu's lhi‘ most amazingly successful advance agent 
she has ever Jiad 'I'he daughter ot a ])eer is iii tlu' cast . 
the son of the peer ends in marrying oni* ot tlie other 
actresses , the peer liim.self is adroitly led into iin.incing 
a London theatre and Marv returns lo town to play Lady 
Macbeth: you can sei‘ on the last page that slie is going 
to buLonu' his lonKluj)’s lady, and Pi'ter lets lier know’ 
that he is marrying Deljihine Ml high spirit^ and 
hvelv humour, it goi‘.'> al a biisk pan* and i.s thoroughlv 
readable. 

HANDS OFF, p»y Reulali M.me lM\ 7^ od lu ^.N.ish j 

A young man itMred in tlie lai» ol luxury, idli', sidf- 
w’llled, sliielded from all the hardships n\ life, suddenly 
brought face to face witli not onl v ilegrading (oil, hut witli 
pltlle.'^s ill-usage - here is malenal that suggests large 
]K)ssibilities III the way of plot and character IVih.q^s 
Miss Dix excels mon* in plot than p-ychology, \ov she 
allows Xed .Ainorv, tlie iuiioceiit Mctirn of revenge, to 
change rather too quickly from tlie easygoing, somewhat 
])ampcred liov to a man of strength and ai'tion. The story 
IS, nevertheless, one ot considcTable merit, tcdliiig how 
Ncvl falls into the- hands of his father's enemy, and being 
out of reach of civilisation, is rc<liiced to the jiosition of 
tlie man’s slave, and subject to brutal treatini'iil that bicviks 
him ill body and spirit. P>iit Justus (iraves has not 
rcckoucHl on one element in Ins vindicti\c design his 
daughter Santa. It is Santa, w'lfh tlui siipjiort of Cupid, 
who not only leslores Ned’s frc'edom hut makes him feel 
that his siiffcTings have been W'ell worth while. 'J'he plot 
moves rapidly lliroiigh a j^anoraina of incident, and is 
worked out in a cajiahk* .ind interc'sliiig fashion. 

BIG TIMBER. Ih iwn, and Suulaii. 7.S. od. net. 

(Ilodder iV SUmglitoii 1 

The scene of Mr. Sinclair’s full-blooded romance is laid 
on the allnring conhiics of 15 ritish ('olumbia, whither Stella 
Benton, a well-bred city girl, journeys to keep hou.se for 
her .scapegrace brother, who is engaged in the business of 
lumbering. The romance that follow^s is one of the tri- 
angular order, involving Stella and the honest, rugged 
lumberman whom she niarric's, plus the inevitable “other 
man.” The author knows how to tell a story and has 
giv^n us an uncommonly good book. The scenic descrip- 
tions and the rough-and-ready life of the North-West 
are done exceedingly w'dl, and there is not one halt in the 
thrilling sequence of events that end in the rehabilitation 
of wife and husband. 
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CROSS-COUNTRY SKIING. J 5 v Arnold Lunn. is. not. 

(Aff'lhiion 1 

Mr. Arnold J.iinii is the most praclical, biM aiiso the most 
reasonable, of onr writers on skiin” Mr Kickmers prescribes 
an old-fasbioncfl leclmiipie ; Mr. Ricliardson Inghteiis us 
with his jumps ; Mr (’aultield terrorises iis with his anti- 
stick fanaticism. .Mr. Lunn offers, indeed, bis personal 
misfortunes as an encouragement. \ broken and now 
permanently shortened leg has not prevented liim trom 
becoming a sound runnc'r and inouiitamcer on ski. Here 
in a compact volume small enough to shji in the pocket, 
the would-be skier has all the printed mfonnalioii that can 
be of value to him. I here is a detaiU'cl ch<i]>ter on equip- 
ment, o, chapter on the 1(‘ehnupie of straight running, a 
chapter on the turns and swings, and a chapter on snow- 
craft. r<et those who can only manage a week now and 
then at Christmas read this book and take he.irt. Under 
Mr. Jmnn’s skilhsl dire( lion they can get skiing all the vear 
round ; and skiing, we may ob.^erve, is almost the onl\ 
s])ort in which tlu' begmnei g(ds as niii< h fun a*- the 
e.vpert. 


FIRST POEMS. Ily Kutli Pntii Oil. iu‘i d vmI Pahius ; 

'I'his IS an interesting book ot I'lrst I’oeiii'^, written 
between lou and igiS Mi^,^ Pitter has a tine sense ot 
tlie magic of w'ords, though, at linies, her meaning is 
.somewhat obsMire slu' ( o\ eis a wule range ol Mibp'tts 
and the “ laeiy ’ touidi, ol which she is so loud, i nvps 
into most of them Tk'rhaps “ I'airy-Gold ” om‘ ol the 
best e\aniple- ol lier work • 

1 have a hrother defied Fairv-Hold, 

Who dwelloth not in lioii'^en nor watli nun 
lint in the dim wood lUid the tore^t hold 
I'lill lair IS lie in form : full \oung. full old 
( )t all the w'lid things iii tlu* grol .ind glen, 

•Jf many a hi own, shy wood bird am 1 tol<l, 

Of every leaf and 1 ) 1 , ide on fell and ien, 
j have a hrotlior clejied Fairy-(Iold. . . . 

" rile kind e.Lrtli lo her bosom doth him fold. 

Her lighC swilt liands, the breezes, stroke his h.iu 
Which glow of vellow' wheat doth catch and hold 
And down in ru h and lieavv' loi ks is rolled . 

He is for mortal tves but all too lair, 

He liatli not agi I in his haiiuls am told 
By myriad voices A\lus)KTing in the air, 

I have a brother lU-ped Fairy-Crold " 


THE MAYFLOWER SONG BOOK. c<.in].ded by H. 

Keiuhl Karri'., witli the V^sistaiue of tlie Kt \ i ^ 
ilonmr ol net I lorlder W Stt)iightnTn 

.\ book of considerable interest ha^ been (.oni])ileil l>v 
Dr. J<.eiidel Harris and the Ke\ ('are\ Bonner to ^eh'brate 
the tercentenary ol tlie sailing of tlie Muvfto^o It i-- 
principally a song book of Bilgrim liymii'. the hvmn- 
conneeteif bv ])rose ])assagi*^. and the whoh* outlining 
the storv ol tile Bilgrim^ .ind expressing “ what ni.iy 
have hei'n their tear^. and the lailh that triumphed 
over their tear.'. 'I'he Bilgrim .songs number amongst 
them tunes familiar and nntainiliar, and inelude Song'^ 
of Embarkation and \ oyage, Song.s concerning the Bilgrim 
Faith and I nfolding Burpose, as w'ell as Song-, ot the 
Commonwealth amongst winch are found, of cour-.e. the 
Hattie Hymn of the Ki'juibhc wdth its famous jolm 
Brown's Body ” tunc (as w’cll as a second setting hy I nink 
E. Newton), and that stirring Song of the ( oinmon-W ea! : 

" When wilt thou save the people 
O God of mercy, when 
• Not kings and lords, but nations ! 

Not thrones and crowns, but men ! " 

For the spirit it enshrines, the music it contains, and its 
timely historical interest, " The Mayllow^er Song Book ** 
should be in great demand. 
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Cuala Press Broadsides, complete set, 1908-15, £4 4s. ; Memoires dc J. Casanova, 
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WAR DAUBS* By R. Watson Kerr! 3s. 6d. net. (The 
B'ullcy Head.) 

** Have you seen men when they come from hell ? 

If not — ah, well, 

Speak not with easy eloquence 

'J'hat seems like sense 

Of ' War and its Necessity ’ ! . . . 

“ If you've seen men come from the Line 
Vou’ll know it’s Peace that is divine ! 

If you’ve not seen the things I've sung — 

I.et silence bind your tongue. 

But. make all wars to cease. 

\nd work, and work for Everlasting Peace ! ” 

Mr. K. W atson Kerr reveals his attitude towards war 
in no uncertain terms in this little book of poems, “ War 
Daubs.” He ‘'ings of war stripped of glory — war in all its 
grimness and horror. Mr. Kerr is so careful not to mince 
matters, hut to be as straightforward and realistic as 
possible, that at times he over-emphasises the ” brutal ” 
note and loses the effect he is aiming at. There is no 
doubt about the* sincerity of Mr. Kerr’s poems, and one 
ventures to predict that if all men felt as he feels there 
would never be war again under any circumstances. 


HUMAN NATURE IN BUSINESS; How to Capitalise 

Your Everyday Habits and Characteristics. By Fred C. 

Kelly, With 8 Illustrations los. net. (I‘utniims \ 

Those to whom it has not occurred that biisincs'^ book'^ 
may" be amusing as well as instructive wall he agreeably 
surprised by “Human Nature in 13u.sines.s,” in which 
Mr. Fred. C. Kelly “ s])reads himself ” to .soim* ]>urpOM . 
Starting it with a prejudice against being improved au\ 
more, we were astonished to find that we did not want 
to stop reading it. Portions of this book are really funny ; 
all of it is intensely interesting, if you feel any interest 
at all in your fellow-creatures. And presumably it will 
do you a practical kind of good ; we at least are very glad 
that w'c have read it. Tlie subjects dealt with range from 
the Law’ of Averages to the Costliness of Vanity, and from 
the Habits of the Shopper and Men’s Moods at the Lunch 
Hour to the Honesty and the Voice of the Average Man 
And it is all very good fun. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF LADY GEORGIANA PEEL* Com- 
piled by her daughter, Ethel Peel. 16.*^. net. (John Lane ) 

As the number of the Old Guard diminishes in the 
inexorable march of time, even garrulity of the survivor.s 
should be encouraged as tending to preserve authentic 
information of a side of life that gets too seldom into the 
history books. And garrulity is not the jiroper w’ord by 
which to describe the soliloquising of Lady Gcorgiana 
P^el. This book is an unelaborated compilation by her 
daughter of the intimate, tender, confidential talk by an 
English gentlew’oman of the best type to her., children 
and grandchildren about the men and women of the great 
world w’ith whom she was brought into close relation 
(luring a life of more than common length. It takes its 
place beside the reminiscences of Lady Dorothy Nevill 
and a very few other autobiographical works as a book 
to which every future historian must turn if he would make 
serious study of ILuglish social life in the nineteenth century. 
Lady Gcorgiana J^eel w as born in 1836, the year before the 
accession of (jueen Victoria, and some of the things she 
tells from actual j)crsonal memory date back so far as 1839. 
Space is not available in which to reproduce any of the 
many good stories. It is questionable, indeed, whether to 
do so is fair ‘ review'ing." Better service is done by 
assuring readers that the book is very well worth burrowing 
in by themselves ( irisi, Mario and Jenny Lind ; 
Macaulay, Tennyson. Dickens and 'J'hackcray ; Lady 
Holland, I-ady ” A ” and Lady Waldegrave ; Count 
BuJisen, Garibaldi and C^vour— these are only a few 
of the men and women notable in various fields of human 
activity, of whom this charming raconteuse has many 
stories, not one of them unkind, to tell. 
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£500 


for a First NoVet 

The House of JOHN LONG, LIMITED, has been associated always prominently 
with the publication of First Novels, many of the Writers of which arc now in 
the front rank of present-day Authors. To encourage new Authors still further, 
Messrs. JOHN LONG are offering now a Prize of JtSOO (FIVE HUNDRED 
POUNDS) for the Best First Novel. For particulars write to the Publishers, 
JOHN LONG, LIMITED, 12-14, Norris Street, Haymarket, London, S.W.I. 

JOHN LONG’S NEW 7s. NET NOVELS 

Crown 8vo, Cloth, 7s. net. Superior Paper. Dust Wrappers in Three Colours. 

IBANEZ S MASTERPIECE- English Sales to date, 22,750 copies. 

SONNICA. By VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ, Author of “The Four Horsemen of 

the Apocalypse,’’ now in its 750th Thousand. 

.Ml. W. L COl'HTNhV, in a Column Review in the “Daily Telegraph,” Mav 7, unJei “Books of the Day,’’ after 
comparini; this Novel bv Senoi Ibanez with Flaubert’s “Salainmbo” and Bulwer Lytton's “The Last Days of 
Pompeii," turther says of this remaikable book ‘ Sonnica ' is a novel of undoubted vigour, tijll of human passions, 
a biillianl e.xample of descriptive ability and historic imaj^ination. Cleaily the author is a man to reckon with in 
our modern world." 


JANE HOBBS 
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FERNANDO. By JOHN AYSCOUGH. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 320 pages. 48. 6ll. net. 
New Edition. With Portrait Wrapper. 

John Ayscough strikes a more intimate personal note than usual in this work, which is in effect the autobiography 
of the author presented in the guise ot fiction. 

CHURCH Times.— “W e have lately read more than one spiritual pilgrimage, and none of greater charm than that of 
• John Ayscough.’ Charm it is ; the charm of beauty, of liquid sincerity, of perfect simplicity, and of unfailing charity 
for all with whom he has been brought in contact.” 

Meetn. John Lontf have now ready their New Catalogue, 112 pages, demy 8vo. It is a most interesting production 
and embraces books of Travel, Biography, Fiction, Belles-Lettres, Poetry, the Drama, etc. Please write for a copy. 

JOHN LONG, LTD., Publishers, 12-14, Norris Street, Haymarket, LONDON 
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A History of English Philosophy. 

By W. R. SORI.EY. Litt.D., LL.I)., F.B.A.. Professor 
in the I'nivcrsity of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 20s net. 

This book tra« es thr history ot philosophy in Great Britain from the 
time when it began to be written in the English language until the end 
of the Victorian era. .All the leading philosophical writers have been 
passed under review ; they have been studied in their lives and in their 
books ; and an eflort ha« been made to seize aiK> to express what was 
essential in their contribution to thought. 

The Group Mind, ny w. mcdougale. 

F.R.S., Wilde Reader in Mental Philosophy in the 
University of Oxford. Royal 8vo. 21s net. Cam- 
bridge Psychological Library. 

In this sequel to his “ Introduction to Social Psychologv.’* the author 
sketches the principles of collective psychology, and applies these 
principles to the interpretation of national lite anfl character. The 
work is scientific, rather than philosophical, in that it aims at stating 
the facts and principles of .social life as it is and has been, without 
expressing an opinion as to what it should be. 

The Faith of a Quaker. By JOHN W. 

GRAHAM, M.A., Principal of Dalton Hall, X’ni versify 
of Manchester. Demy 8vo. 21s net. 

This volume has more than a denominational interest, for one cannot 
touch the foundations of Quakerism without touching tlie foundations 
of all religion, our attitude to God and Man and the I'm verse. The 
real interest of the work to students oi religious history generally is 
that It is a sketch of the only considerable adventure in organised 
mysticism which has made for itself a permanent place in Christian 
history during modem times. 

“ It would bo difficult to find a book of equal value for those who 
desire a modem interpretation of the Quaker position ” 

The Methodist Recorder 

Discovery in Greek Lands, a sketch of 

the Principal Excavations and Discoveries of the last 
fifty years. By F. H. MARSHALL. M.A., Lecturer 
at Birkbeck College, London. Crown 8vo, With 38 
illustrations and map. 8s 6d net. 

The aim of this book is to give the general reader some idea of the 
additions made by the excavations of the past 50 years to our know- 
ledge of Ancient Greece. It is hoped that this sketch mav lx- of interest 
to tJkiosc who are not specialists m the subiect, but would like to know 
something of the progress of discovery in Greece and Greek lands. 

George, Third Earl of Cumberland 

( 1558 - 1605 ). His Life and Voyages. A Study from 
Original Documents. By G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 25s net. 

The Earl of Cumberland was a naval coriimandcr of Elizabeth’s 
time, the friend and companion of Raleigh. Drake, and Frobisher. 
This volume exhibits him in a new light, not onlv as a brave soldier 
and naval strategist, but as a far-seeing and wise- statesman, one of 
the first to foresee England’s naval and commercial future, and also 
reveals many allusions in the State papers of the day which have a 
special interest in relation to the War. His life has never bclorr been 
written. 

Spanish and Portuguese Romances 

of Chivalry. * The Revival of the Romance of 
Chivalry in the Spanish Peninsula, and its Extension 
and Influence abroad. By H. THOM.AS, D.I.itt., 
Norman Maccoll Lecturer in the Univer.sity of Cam- 
bridge, 1916. Demy 8vo. 25s net 
A comprehensive review of a remarkable literary ino\enient which 
began in the Spanish Peninsula about the turn of the fifteenth century, 
spread over Western Europe, including our own (ountry, and having 
flouri*xhed and exercised a considerable influence for a time, completely 
died out. The volume relates for th< first tiin«' iii rr^inected fonii 4 hr 
fortunes of these romances in the various couriini s thev invaded. 

Cambridge Readings in French 
Literature. Edited by arthvr tii.ley. 

Crown 8v(. With 24 rcproduction.s of famous pictures. 
Ss net. 

“ Ai.othtr attractive btiok, . . . The guiding idea is ‘ to illus- 
trate the history f»f France bv a record of some of h<-r famous sons ' — 
and d.'iughters . . Mr Tilley’s book should have an instant aiul 
durable success.’ —The i^pcclatnr 

Verses from Fen and Fell. By 

THOMAS THORN ELY, formerly Fellow of Trinity 
Hall. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Large 
crovn 8vo. 3s (id net. 

*' We reviewed thi*- nook rm .April 3, 1019. and we arc glad to see 
an enlarged edition of a (yjlleclicn of poem*; so scholarh, so wise, and 
so agreeably handled, which h.ivc. moreover, a distinction of subject; 
for Mr Thomdy is fond of fiiuling his thrrnr ui tlie world ot science 
and treatmg it with extraordinary aptness.”— 7 /ir Times 

Outlines of Chinese Art. Byj. c. 

FERGUSON. Royal 8vo. With 96 illustrations. 
1 8s n^t. University of Chicago Press. 

Cambridge Bulletin, no. xxxvi.May 

1920, giving particulars of the recent publications of the 
University Press, will be sent post-free on application. 
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THE THREE HOERS 


and other Verses from a Sussex Cottage 
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and other 

Poems 
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EDMUND BLUNDEN 


Cr. 8vo. 

Cloth. 
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In Three Acts 
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Cr. 8vo. Paper Covers. 1/6 net. 
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An Edition containing Biographical Notes of the Authors 
will shortly be issued. 

Cr. 8 VO. Cloth. 3/6 net. 


NINETEEN 
IMPRESSIONS ( 1918 ). 

By J. D. BERESFORD 

“The short story at its best. . . . The collection is 
so extraordinarily good that if Mr. Beresford does not pve 
us plenty more he will be committing high treason against 
the Republic of Letters. ... No such notable book has 
appeared since Algernon Blackwood first gave us * John 
Silence.' — Globe. 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 

THE BOOKMAN 

250 GUINEAS PRIZE COMPETITION. 

The incrcasiiif; cos.' oj hook-produdioit ts, in these 
days, raising very serious dificultics for the author 
as well as for the publishcr-cspccially for the author 
who is unknown. Articles and letters have recently 
appeared in the newspapers reiterating that it is 
becoming almost impossible for the beginner to get 
any chance at all, for, until the enterprise is less 
costly and speculative, most publishers prefer to limit 
their lists to the works of novelists of established 
reputation, and arc unwilling to lake the risk of 
publishing a first novel. 

It has always been part of Thk Bookman s pro- 
gramme to look out for new talent and encourage 
young authors of promise and. in the adverse eircu in- 
stances that face them at present, we have decided 

to offer ^ of 250 Guineas 

for the best First Novel. 

For the purposes of this Competition a “ first " novel 
is defined as one by a writer who has never before had 


a work of fiction (other than a volume of short stories) 
published in book form. 

Full particulars of the Competition will be sent on 
application, enclosing a stamped addressed envelope, 

to The Editor, 

Thk Bookman, 

St. Paul’s House, 

Warwick Square, 

London, E.C.^. 

Our First Novel Prize Competition is meeting 
with an extraordinarily successful reception. Already 
over two thousand applications have been received 
for particulars, and they are still coming in, most 
of the more rccimt being from Canada, Australasia, 
South Africa, India, .America, and elsewhere overseas. 


“ The Tragic Bride,” a new novel by Francis 
Brett Young, will be published by Mr. Martin 
Seeker about the end of July’. Few of our younger 
authors have done more distinguished work in 
fiction or poetry than Mr. Brett Young, who will be 
the subject of a special article by Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie in the August Bookm.^n. 


Mrs. Zora M. Godden, of Weybridge, writes; 
" In reference to the review in this month’s Bookman 
of Mr. R. D. Paine’s ' Call of the Offshore Wind ’ 
(Constable), I should like to point out that my 
great-grandfather, John Fenwick, shipowner of 
Tynemouth, was actually the first owner on the 
Tyne to ‘ copper ’ the bottoms of his ships. His 
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son and successor in the business (Captain John 
Fenwick, my grandfather) told me that he well 
remembered the astonishment of the workmen : 
‘ Eh, hinney ! why does Muster Fenwick put brass 
bottoms to his ships ? They will all sink.’ This 
must have been quite in the early part of last 
centurj'. At all events before 1820.'’ The Israel 
Fenwick, shipbuilder, of Mr. Paine’s stor\', fiercely 
opposed the use of metal in 


Guardian, the New York Tribune, the New York 
World, the Daily News, and other papers, he tells 
you less of himself than of his famous con- 
temporaries and the social, political and literary 
developments of the days he has known, and he is 
silent about the distinguished career as a novelist 
wiiich he entered upon at a time of life when the 
majority of men are beginning to consider that 

their work is done. Ccr- 


building his ships and his 
son and successor let the 
business dwindle and went 
to sea sooner than outrage 
his father’s ideals by adopt- 
ing modern methods. Evi- 
dently Mr. Paine’s heroes 
belonged to a different 
family of the same name. 

The year 1S40 was a year 
that brought lustre to the 
calendar. It saw the birth- 
da\'S of Thomas Hardy, of 
Austin Dobson, of Edward 
Clodd and, to say nothing 
of others eminent in the 
same or other walks of life, 
of Richard Whiteing who 
passes liis eightieth mile- 
stone on the 27th of this 
month, and is still, as he 
ahvaj’s has been, far more 
intensely interested in all 



tainly, he had written 
books in his younger days. 
There was that forerunner 
of Mr. Dooley, “ Mr. Sprouts 
— His Opinions,” published 
in 1866 ; his first novel, 
‘‘The Democracy,” ten 
years later, and in 1S88 
that in a s t e r 1 y satirical 
story, “ The Island ” ; but 
the^e were done as the 
bv-the-way recreations of a 
bus\' journalist. It was 
not till alter he had retired 
from the Daily Ncu s, where 
for many years he had been 
one of the thrtv leader 
writers, Herbert Paul and 
Andrew Lang being the 
other two, that in 1899 
Mr. W’hiteing settled down 
in earnest to realise him- 
self a'' a novelist and 
that s a m e v e a r with 


that the world around him is doing than in himself 
and his own affairs. Thinking so little of self, 
he has c\'en forgotten to grow’ old, e.xcept in 
the mere carnal sense of the w'ord, and it would be 
true to say of him, as Oliver Wendell Holmes in his 
old age said of himself, that he is eighty years 
ytmng. For he is as fine an idealist still and, in 
his broad democratic sympathies, as modern and 
abreast of the times as the youngest among us who 
arc apt to imagine that the neve spirit of the new 
day is newer tlian it really is, till we realise that it 
was living in him and such as he before most of us 
were born. It is characteristic of Mr. Whiteing, of 
his modesty or his freedom from self-consciousness, 
that though in that delightful book of his personal 
recollections, “ My Harvest,” w'hich was published 
by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton four years ago, 
he touches in some admirable, vividly realised 
pictures of his boyhood, of his early journalistic 
struggles, of his experiences as a journalist in 
various parts of the world for the Manchester 


" No. 3, John Street ” ^,tepped straightway into 
popularity. NoveD dealing with the underworld 
of London were plentiful at that period, but none 
enjoyed a wider vogue and no other has so 
triumphantly held its ground. ” John Street 
has passed through many editions since then, 
and remains as vigorously alive as ever in 
the cheap reprints. It w'as followed by “ The 
Yellow Van,” ” Ring in the New’,” ‘‘ All Moon- 
shine ” and by a charming, whimsical, genially 
philosophical volume of essays, “ The Little 
People,” and by those memoirs that are at 
once a real addition to the history of latter- 
day journalism and an introduction to one of 
its ablest, most gracious and most interesting 
personalities. Mr. Whiteing is an exception 
among authors in that one may learn to love 
and admire him from his writings and then 
come to know him personally without losing 
anything whatever of that admiration or that 
regard. 
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Miss May Sinclair's new novel, ‘‘ The Romantic,” 
will be published by Messrs. Collins in September. 

Having turned from the writing of hetion to war 
work, Mr. Keighley Snowden has now turned from 
war work to write the ” Life of Sir Swire Smith,” 
and the book is to make its appearance this autumn. 
He has treated Sir Swire Smith as an historic figure, 
a type of the English manufacturer during the 
period 1860-1(^14, when it may be said tluit Britain 
was teaching the use of macliinery to the world — 
a period that will be deemed more important than 
that of the famous Hansa League*. Swire Smith's 
public life was that of a pioneer educationist. Fon^- 
seeing in the sixties that Britain could not regain 
an industrial monopoly, he was among tlu* first 

to say that wi* must ])rt*- 
pare by technical instruc- 
tion fora contest of brain>, 
and tliat any evasion of 
this by tariffs would be 
weak and mischievous. 
1I(‘ studied what (iermany 
was doing in tlu* way of 
technical education and 
foiin(U‘(l at Keighley the 
tirst English t(‘chnical 
school. The main inteiest 
ol Mr. Snowden's bio- 
graphy i'l its unreser\'ed 
rexelations of a romantic 
jiersonality who was said 
to combine the manners of a si>ciety entertainer with 
the zeal of a prophet. A dozen times he decliru‘d 
to stand for Farliament, and at last, still preferring 
b\isiness and his freedom, reluctantly allowed 
himself to be nominated and, at seventy-three, 
became an M.P. under protest. 




Miss Barbara 
Wingfield 
Stratford, 

whose w roinanci nf liuli.in life, 
•• lieryl i India, i** jnibli.slied b\ 
Hooks Llllllt(;d 


Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith has finished a new in)vel, 
” (ireen Apple Har\est," which will be jniblished in 
September. 

Yet another attempt has bei’n made to solve tlie 
Di\)od mv^terv. In ” The Murder of J:.dwin 
Drood,” as recounted by John Jasper, Mr. Percy 
T. Carden has based his conclusions main\\ on 
Dickens's MS. and memoranda, and it is an indica- 
tion that the book may be taken seriously that 
Mr. B. W. Matz has written an introduction. It 
will be published early in the autumn by Mr. Cecil 
Palmer. 

Mr. Louis Stone, the Australian novelist, is over 
here just now, taking a sort of rest cure in London 
and renewing acquaintance with parts of England 



Mr. Douglas Goldring. 


wliosi* *• R(*p>iitations fChapin.iii A: Hall) is reviewed in 
this .Niiinlier. 

I*'roin a portrait m oils by J'hilip Naviaski. 

that lie listed to know, for he was born here in the 
Midlands, thoiigli lie lias beem living in Sydnev since 
he was tw(‘lve. His latest novel, ” Betty Way- 
side,” was published by Mi*ssrs. Hodder & Stoughton 
four years or so ago. His ” J(>nah ” (Methuen), a 
realistic story of a Sydney larrikin, is acknowledged 
for as true a juctun' of pres(‘nt-day town life in 



Mr. Michael Arlen* 

whose brilliant first book, *'A London Venture” ( Keinemann), was 
recently reviewed in Thk Bookman. Mr. Arlen has completed a 
new book, “The Romantic Lady,” which will be published by Mr. 
Heineoiann in the autumn. 
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Australia as “ For the Term of his Natural Life ” 
and " Robbery Under Arms ” are of certain aspects 
of the rougher side of the Australia of last century. 

Mrs. Henry Dudeney’s latest novel, “ Candlelight” 
(Hutchinson), has been dramatised by Mr. Richard 


A painting by John Zoffany, the importance of 
which is certain to be recognised either side of 
Suez, will be offered for sale at Sotheby’s this 
month. The known facts about its history are 
related at some length by Lady Victoria Manners 
and Dr. Williamson in their biography of the artist. 


Pr\Te, and is to be produced 
at the Court Theatre by Lad}’ 
Forbes Robertson. 

From the ist to the 31st of 
July the Decorative Art Group 
is holding an exhibition at the 
Dorian Leigh Galleries, in Bruton 
Street, Bond Street. The Group 
was founded to encourage the 
development of artistic interior 
decoration and to create among 
the public a desire for beautiful 
and at the same time useful 
things which can be purchased 
at moderate prices. It extends 
its activities to all sorts of arts 
and crafts, including portraitixre, 
stage settings, and even hats 
and dresses. Special attention 
is given to the designing of 
textiles, and already some of the 
best textile designers belong to 
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Mrs. Alice Perrin, 


reviewed in The Bookman for 
May. Two versions of ” Colonel 
Mordaunt’s Cock-match ” have 
defied the ravages of time. 
Zoffany painted one of them 
for Warren Hastings and it now 
belongs to the Marquis of 
Tweeddale. But Zoffany’s brush 
did not touch this canvas until 
after his return to England, and 
he must have relied on his 
recollections, sketches and notes 
of the sporting event which, 
with a numerous group of more 
or less eminent spectators, he 
depicted. The other and earlier 
v e r si o n was unquestionably 
])ainted at Lucknow, and was 
kept there until, about 1817, a 
ruler of Oudh ga\’e it to Mr. 
Richard Strachey of the Hon- 
ourable C o m {) a n }• ’ s Civil 
Service, the present owmer’s 


the Group. Competitions are wUuse new novel, “The vow ci suence,’ ha grandfather. Tlii^ is the picture 

^ ^ jUbt been published by Messrs. Cas5(;ll. ° •» 

being arranged; international that is to be sold, and the 


relations have been established, and it is hoped to 
send an exhibition abroad next year. Meanwhile, 
this first exhibition in Bruton Street should attract 
the attention of all who are interested in this effort 
to introduce more of art into the home and every- 
day life. There are man\' well known names among 
the Group’s first list of members, including C. R. W. 
Nevinson, George Sheringham, Paul Nash, E. O. 
Hoppe, John Everett, Reginald Higgins, Ernest 
Cole, Anne Estelle Rice, Nancy Smith, Kathleen 
Hale, etc. _ , 

“ The Charm of Oxford,” by J. Wells. Warden 
of Wadham College, which Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall 
are publishing shorth', tells the story of the Univer- 
sity and reveals the charm of its gardens and ancient 
buildings. The book will be illustrated with twenty- 
seven pencil drawings by W. G. Blackall. 

Mr. George Mooie has written an introduction 
to " The Genius of the Marne,” by John L. 
Balderston, a play which Messrs. Allen & Unwin 
have in the press. Mr. Balderston is an American 
and a pfersonal friend of Mr. Moore whose introduc- 
tion incidentally and for the first time reveals his 
own views of the great war. 


occasion should be interesting in more ways than 
one. 

Mr. Alfred Hayes, who was the subject of a tribute 
in these pages some months ago, has collaborated 
with Mr. Edward Stirling in a four-act prose play, 
“ The Mayflower,” which is to figure prominently 
in the Tcrcentenai \- celebrations. Dr. Rendel 
Harris has written a preface for the printed version, 
which is to be published by Messrs. Mills & Boon. 

‘‘The Line’s Engaged,” a humorous story of the 
telephone, by Albert E. Welman, illustrated by 
C. A. Voigt, will be published shortly by Messrs. 
Jarrold. 

NOTES ON Nli: W BOOKS. 

In “ The Bishop's Masquerade ” (7s. 6d. qet ; Leonard 
Parsons) Mr. Harold Thomson unfolds the unconventional 
and amusing romance of the Right Reverend Hugh Moleslcy 
Raeburn, D.D., Bishop of Stanbury, a. prelate who is hand- 
some and comparatively young but has no predisposition 
to adventure off the beaten track. He is threatened with 
a nervous breakdown, and a specialist insists that his one 
chance of avoiding complete catastrophe is to throw up 
everything for a while, change his way of life entirely and 
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grow robust in body and mind by giving himself over to 
simple and primitive things. After some shocked objec- 
tion the Bishop reluctantly yields and, following the 
doctor s instructions, goes to a lonely island of the outer 
Hebrides as a mere unclerical, impecunious wanderer. He 
puts up at an ungenteel inn, accepts poorly paid manual 
labour as his portion, and is soon stumbling and plunging 
into romance. For there is a beautiful girl on the island 
with a drunken father and a lover who has a hold upon 
her father and of whom she goes in dread. Moreover, a 
wealthy American and his daughter arrive on a visit, and 
the daughter not only recognises the bishop and keeps his 
secret but, like the other girl, falls in love with him. The 
specialist had not bargained for this, but it all has its share 
in making a man of the bishop, lor it involves Iiim in a 
new set of troubles and before he gets out of them he has 
twice taken off his coat and floored his rival in a pitched 
battle. The characters are well dravsn, and the story a 
holiday story of the best kind. 

“ George Meredith : Ilis Life and Friends in Relation 
to His Work," by S. ^f. Ellis \^2is. net ; Grant Richards), 
is a new and revised edition of the most intimate life of 
Meredith that has yet bt'en published. Mr. Ellis is a 
relative oi the great novelist and his book is valuable alike 


for its personal detail and its revelations concerning the 
originals of many of the characters in the novels. 

** Man to Man,"' by John Leitch (Putnams), offers a 
solution of the Labour problem as it has been worked out 
successfully by the author for twenty large business firms. 
The solution i.s a form of co-operation. As Mr. Barnes 
says in an introduction, this is no mere abstract treatise, 
" but an actual illustration of things which have been 
done." We commend the book to masters and men who 
are looking for a common-sense way out of labour unrest, 
for it shows how tliat may be reached by making the 
prosperity of each side the common interest of both. 

It is impossible to believe that the Chief of the Secret 
l^olice at Singapore could be ipiite such a joyously un- 
adulterated ass as Lochinvar M'Whizzlc, but you don't 
enjoy Mr. Peter Blundell's " Mr. Podd of Borneo " (6s. 
net ; Werner Laurie) because of its ])robabilities but 
because it is riotously and ridiculously entertaining. And 
as the book that won the publisher's /250 prize for the 
best humorous novel that is what it ought to be. It is 
all broad farce in an unusual setting ; )Mr. Podd himself is 
a delightful creation and anybody who wants something 
to laugh at will get what he wants by reading about 
him. 


THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 

ALAN GRAHAM. 


A S a rule, it is easy enough to label your novels and 
keep them apart in their propiT places. The 
labelling may be at times a little ambiguous, but when 
you describe u novel as one 
of character, of adventure, of 
sex, of sentiment, of sensa- 
tion, of mystery, of crime, of 
politiqs, of liigli societ\’, of 
low life, of liumour, andjso 
on, everybody has a suffi- 
ciently useful notion of what 
sort of book to expect for his 
money. Often, of course, 
several of these qualities will 
blend in one story, but nearly 
alwa5^s one quality so far 
predominates that you have 
no difficulty in selecting your 
single word for the label. 

Dickens mixed all such 
qualities pretty freely ; but 
most authors are contented 
to work with two at a time. 

Sensation and sentiment are 
generally partners, and take 
it in turn to keep in the back- 
ground. Mystery may get 
into high society, adventure 
into politics, and character 
may go with any variety. 

So may humour, but you 


seldom find humour ('ollaViorating with sensation. In 
fact nine sensational novelists oiit^of ten, nowadays, 
seem to have no sense of humour at all, but climb among 

the best sellers and do very 
well indeed without it. 

The worst of getting used 
to things happening in these 
ways with a certain amount 
of regularity is that when 
you come across such a 
novel as " Follow the Little 
Ihctiires " you don't quite 
know where to place it. If 
you h a d 11 o conscience to 
trouble you, you- might say it 
a mystery story and 
leave it at that ; for that is 
what it is, and the mystery 
is a v'ery ingenious one and 
very cleverly handled. But 
you might as truthfully say 
it is a humorous story, for 
it is that too ; and it has 
streaks of sentiment and 
sensation, and is also a story 
of character, which is the last 
thing that the majority of 
tales of mystery or sensa- 
tion ever attempt to be. 
All which means that it 
is a rebellious novel; it 
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will not conform to any one label, and you can’t even 
get over the difficulty by summarising the plot, because 
so much of its interest, so much of the pleasure you have 
in reading it, depends on the skill with which that plot 
is unfolded and tlie ease and lightness and humour with 
which the whole thing is told. 

Suppose we say it is a story of hidden treasure and 
that the title is derived from the queer, cryptic symbols 
on the chart which indicates where that treasure is 
buried. That is true but does not help you much, 
because, after all, the chief value of the treasure is that 
it serves to bring together and join in a ctunmon object 
divers people who would not, otherwise, have mtd and 
played their ])arts in one of the blithest, most baffling 
mystery tale^ I have ever enjoyed. Yet some of the 
characters, though they are hedg(‘d about with humour 
from the start, seem to have the right secrecy and 
cunning and 'minister leanings that belong to men who 
are responsible for mystery and sensation. You will 
distrust ]abez Morgan as soon as you come across him 
and class him as a dangerou'^, dishonest and unscrupu- 
lous pei^on, only to discover in the long run that you 
have made a mistake. And I)(Uigal Tanish, the choleric, 
outrageously bad-tempered and bad-mannered Scottish 
laird, would fit I'qually well into a humorous narrative 
or into one of violence and attem])ted murder, and here 
he is at home in both. It is the chance meeting with 
those two men and with Marigold, the laird’s charming, 
much-enduring daughter, on board the Sphinx, on his 
passage over from America to England, that completely 
changes the course of Robert Seaton's life ; thcnigh the 
hidden treasure is nothing to Robert, and you will make 
another mistake if you imagine that he is to fall in love 
with Marigold, for there is another and more charming 
girl w’aiting for him a good way ahead in the story. Of 
these three Robert Seaton says, thrown thus across 
my path, they diverted me into mystery and adventure 
which but for this chance meeting I would never have 
known." 


ITiat mystery and adventure are the real things ; 
there are grim, surprising episodes in the book that are 
thrown into higher relief by the humour with which the 
author leavens his characters and varies the progress 
of his narrative. It is a story that thrills you on one 
page and sets you laughing on the next, and is written 
with such freshness and so attractively that one is not 
surprised to learn that it is rapidly winning favour on 
both sides of the Atlantic. It deserves no less. 

Nor is one surprised to hear that, first novel as it is, 
it was promptly accepted by the first publishers who 
saw it — by Messrs. Blackwcjod in this country and by 
Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. in America. That is an 
achievement, but then so is the book itself. If it is 
Mr. Alan Graham's first novel, however, it is his second 
book, and he has been writing almost ever since he knew 
which was the right end of a ]H‘n. The desire to write, 
he says, has always been with him. He has been unable 
to follow it up steadily, but even while, a good many 
years ago, he was studving chemistry at the Technical 
College in Glasgow, he used to (‘arn pockil mon(‘y by 
writing more or less libelk»us \(‘rses for the old Glas^OtC' 
Bailie ; and later the People's Friend became a source of 
income to him. More recently he contributeil a long 
seri(‘s of short stories dealing with the fortunes of a 
certain Araminta to the Grand Mai^azine, and a seU^ction 
of these was jmblished in volume reci*ntly bv M(‘ssrs. 
Xewnes with the title of " Araminta and the River." 

At pre>ent Mr. Graham is (engaged on a more serious, 
a much more ambitious novel, and if circum>tanci‘s are 
propitious and leisure and tlu* mood siuve he will pro- 
bably have it finished in time for publication this autumn. 
Meanwhile, howeve; much one may hesu.ite over the 
precise labelling of " I'ollow the Little Pietuie-'," one 
has no h(siiation whatevei in saying that tlu‘ author of 
so ingenious and deftlv written a fir--t now] is a novelist 
with a future, and a future that is not far off. 

F. HI'ATH. 


AT NIGHT. 

By Muriel Esse. 

The hot day dies; the jasmine-scented night 
Steals over the vast moor, the lonely farms ; 

And now I put my earthly toil away — 

Fade as the sunset fades out of the day, 

Into the shadow of thy waiting arms. 

Ache of the heart, my aching limbs have dulled, 
The grass is heavy with the evening dew. 

Read in my face the words I cannot frame — 

I am of earth, and thou wert once the same — 

I am a toiler, and my words are few. 

In the great silence of the night, thine eyes 
Are mirrors, in whose depths I look until 
Forgetting I have failed, I think I see 
What the completed Beautiful must be — 

And pray what I behold, I may fulfil. 



THE READER. 


THE ROMANCE* OF JEFFERY FARNOL. 

By J. P. Colling. 


N OW that Atlas is settling into his stride again, the 
public is better able to distinguish, let us hope, 
between writers who have been suckled upon ])riiu 
and swaddled into authorship, ami those who Inive 
seen the world and found 
something to say. Mr. 

Jeffery Farnol is a healthy 
example of the men of action. 

Few of our novelists arc as 
independent of place or 
period, though some admirers 
would territorialisc him 
in the county of Kent, and 
others might pin him to 
the era of the gay Prince Re- 
gent. But the characterisiics 
common to his work are 
racial and permanent, and lu‘ 
would probably declare his 
best asset has b(‘en a 
knock-about e x p e r i e n c (‘ of 
Jif(\ After all, this is no 
new doctrine. Out of the 
strong Cometh forth sweet- 
ness, and j)lenty of sound 
romancers have learned in the 
school of adv(Tsity how to 
put their readers in good 
spirits. Unchecked prosperity, 
as William James declared, 
lacks '' the great initiation,’' 
and what holds good in the 
spiritual sphere holds equally true of imaginative* 
writing. 

Certain good fairies round Mr, Farnol’s cradle were 
none the worse for seeming otherwist'. Bc*sides a father 
who could infect the household with a 1 o\t of books, 
and a mother who was all affectionate encouragement, 
he had this advantage in disguise, that he wa*^ born 
amid dingy surroundings and had to rough it. Only a 
loyal Midlander like the present writer, who knew his 
Birmingham in the seventies and eighties, is likely to 
stiike the right balance of allowances and perct‘ive wliat 
thaJi^nvironment involved. London caught our author 
young, but he was to have another spell of Ironopolis 
before he turned out into the world, like llie younger 
Weller, to play at leapfrog with its troubles. He was 
luckier than some of us, for he got a chance of trying 
engineering ; luckier still, perhaps, that he very soon 
left it behind. One of his few successes was to scale a 
factory stack for a wagered florin, and those who know 
tVhat " Brum " could produce in the way of chimneys 
will see that here was a youngster nothing could daunt. 

In the same way, no factory in brass or iron could 
hold a lad who was drawing audiences with story-telling, 
when he was not drawing caricatures. This vein of 


artistry was irn‘pressible. He tried ironwork, carpenter- 
ing, jewellery, the brush, and goodness knows what else. 
At Westminster Art School he made a lifelong friend of 
Yoshio Markino, the J.ipani'se artist, but he was shaping 

for deeper moorings still. 
He married the daughter of 
an American scene-painter, 
Mr. Hawley, and went west 
with them to pursuehis studies 
in comparative indigence, 
or what would have proved 
so but for his father-in-law. 
Through him Farnol obtained 
a post in the scenic studios 
of tile A^tor Theatre, and 
after a d(‘al of windmill work, 
pn)cec‘d(‘d to j)aint miles 
of clu'qiiered panorama as a 
background to prevent the 
fine aroma of the stage from 
evaporating before it crossed 
the footlights. In between 
whiles he found time to write 
a talc which three American 
firms refused, one on the 
ground that it was " too 
English and too long." 
Time was to bring revenges, 
especially in America, but 
not before this bad rebuff 
was beaten by a worse. 
An actor colleague took the 
MS. to Boston to try its luck there, but Boston lost a 
cliance of joining the chorus of negation. For the actor 
Ironght it back, grubbier than ever ; it had lain at the 
bottom of a trunk, forgotten and undisturbed. Not 
evtn Peter, its ‘hero, ever had finer occasion to rail 
against the “ enssedness of Fate. 

That tale was " The Broad Highway," and even broad 
highways will sometimes turn. Luckily this one, like 
the bells in the nursery ditty, led the author back to 
London. His wife, rescuing the MS. from perdition, sent 
it to an old friend of the Farnol family, who in a long 
and busy career of sporting journalism had kept his soul 
alive for literature. Beneath the ’prentice hand he 
caught the gleam of real romance, and Shirley Byron 
Jevons was never the man to let good work or good 
entluisiasm die. He offered it to Mr. Ryiner, of Sampson 
Low, a kindred and discerning spirit, and thus the firm 
that found " Lorna Doone " lit upon another gem of 
price. Their admiration was infectious. Mr. Jevons 
sent me an advance copy when I was in charge of the 
book page of a wTll-known daily, with just a line to say 
that here was a feather for the cap of my native town. 
Once the first chapter was read, the recommendation 
was needless. I flung the bush away to enjoy the wine 
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the more, and in real sincerity gave it all the praise I 
knew on the day of publication. The worst to be said 
of the story of Clconc was that she hardly hove in sight 
until the book was nearl}'- half-way through. But in 
launching the reader upon chance adventures by old- 
time taverns and the margins of the Kentish roads, the 
author had followed the vogue of Fielding and Smollett, 
and where shall you find better models ? What is more, 
he had made his tale a parable of existence, where your 
way winds through a forest of hazards before vou 
'emerge upon sunshine and the ordered landscape of 
your choice, if ever. And the closing chapters that go 
to the winning and deliverance of Cleone mount as near 
to rapture as any reader well may ask, sliort of the 
eloquence of ‘‘ perfect music married unto noble words.” 

America was just as instant to greet the new novelist, 
and Mr. Jenkins, of Little, Browp & Co., worked as 
hard for the book as Mr. Jevons and Mr. Rymer. The 
result is that in the west Mr. Farnol has never looked 
back ; and in a short time he was placing serial right'^ 
with McClure s ” at fabulous rates before title wa> 
fixed or the scenario dry upon the paper. What was the 
reason for this simultaneous success upon both side^^ 
of the Atlantic ? America was producing lirst-class 
novelists of her own, and this new-comer had never 
stirred a finger to touch any of the soft spots that are 
charged to her. Indeed, there is something triilv 
Midland in the sturdy independence with which he 
followed his bent from first to last, and studied neither 
markets nor fashions in the framing of his work. The 
short cut is boldest and best in the long run. He has 
had no need to make a set bid for westiTii readers, be- 
cause he has gone to the true sourci' of romanct* for his 
wizardry of scene and character, of situation and conceit. 
He has drawm upon the main stops of simple emotion, 
and has needed no other. Consciouslv or otherwise, he 
has been guided by W ordsworth's rule, 

” We live by admiration, hope, and love,*' 

and the rest is simple. That is why the past seems 
merely a backcloth for projecting his creations to the 
focus he requires ; and if ever he writes of the future, 
he will be w’ell advised to remain simple and bold 
as ever, and true to the primary colours of villainy 
and virtue. 

There was a time when it seemed as if Farnol 
took his cue from an American yarn, “ Monsieur Beau- 
caire.” Ihe times agree, for Booth Tarkington's book 
came first by a decade, and there is internal evidtmee 
that “The Broad Highway ” was preceded in the 
writing by “ The Honourable Mr. Tawnish,” w’hich I 
take to be the slightest thing that Farnol has done, and 
the most reminiscent of the stage. But whether this 
conjecture is right or not — and there is nothing 
belittling about it, for “ Beaucaire ” is admirable feigning 

there is nothing derivative about Farnol save that he 
has gone, as already said, to the jirimal sources, w'here 
Spenser and the Llizabethans went, the idyllists from 
Theocritus to Morris and Maeterlinck, the pastoral 
players and the gentler of tlie minstrels, the authors 
of ' Roland ” and “ The Rornaunt of the Rose ” and 
" Auca-.sin et Nicolctte.” Give an audience their fill 
of love and fighting, of injustice and suspense, of well- 
planned rescue and cunningly-contrived surprise, and 


they wall not greatly disturb themselves about the rules 
of probability or the “ stipercheries ” of scholarship. 

rile more he plunges into the unfathomable wealth of 
the dark or twilight ages, the more Mr. Farnol may be 
trusted .to perceive how' they have been misdescribed by 
shallow knowledge, libelled by neo-sectarianism, and 
obscured in the crude light of the “ revival of learning.” 
The ages that built the surviving cathedrals and the 
abbeys long since perished, that built up a peerless code 
of chivalry, that W’aged the crusades against terrific odds 
of distance and of nature, and crossed the known w'’orld 
in every direction with a never-ending come-and-go 
of seafarers and merchants and craftsmen, of pilgrims 
and gleernen and scholars, could hardly ha\'e been the 
vast slough of barbarism that our pnsent-day ignorance 
and ]iride pretend. Mr. Farnol is not above crowding 
his chorus with recreants and villains past redemp- 
tion or the pantomime monk with the v’enison pie. His 
Latin sometime^ gives ii> the shivers. He mixes his 

thee’s ” and his “ ye’s,” and precisians may murmur 
at his forms of archaic diction. But he never plav'^ 
down to modern conn)lacencv or bigotrv, and he does 
not burden our crediililv without conqu'nsation. If, as 
Roosevelt said, imagination in the historian is quite com- 
patible with minute accuracy, most readers would say 
that occasional looseness on points need not disturb 
imaginatiim in romance. If our author makes a slip in 
th(‘ way of detail, or lapses into excess, lu‘ preserves the 
me)st important thing, and that is atmosphe're. Abewe* 
all, he* ke‘('ps a gentle* underte'^ne* of sanity alive anel 
resonant, whatever the ke*y or mf)\Tme‘nt. There is 
always a note of gaiety reigning through his work, like 
a glimmer eif elaylight through the tre»^-top-, to reininel 
yon that somewhere through his favourite ” boskage* ” 
the open country i'^ awaiting us and the* smiling sunset 
of a happy ending. 

One faculty Mr. J^arnol has liael in his favour all along, 
and without it he might have failed, charm he never so 
wusely. The canakin may clink, and the tucket resound, 
till the gall(*d jade* wince, and all that. Vou may em- 
broider your diahigue with time-honoured proverbs and 
“ tushery ” and snatches of (»ld rounds and ballads. You 
may deck yeiiir marginal charae ieTs with all manner of 
ejaculation and eexeiitricity ; but without a healthy 
sense of humour it must ring holknv. The greatest 
addition to the annals of our time — Hardy's “ Dynasts ” 
— never rises to its real dimensions on the horizon of our 
admiration till it brings into its survey an element of 
wayside comedy, and indulges the play of homely wits 
upon the cosmic issues going forward. Here, thanks 
to his first-hand study of the English roads, Mr. Farnol 
has been able to enli\'en his canvas with genial oddities 
like The Ancient and the Bos'un and Black George. They 
sweeten thv stilted devilry of gentry like Chichester and 
Sir Maurice Vibart and Duke Ivo, and persuade us that 
even in sinister times the good greenwood harboured 
simple souls per\'aded by a cheerful and reckless equa- 
nimity. There is no doubt they all make enormously 
for Mr. Farnol’s widesj)read popularity. Mr. Balfour 
years ago put in a w'holesome plea, and rightly, for a 
gayer note in our romances. And this power of keeping 
a blithe heart beating through a stirring tale is more 
needed nowadays ^ than the “lovely and immortal' 
privilege “ Leigh Hunt spoke about, “ that can stretch 
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its hand out of the wastes of time and touch our eyelids 
with tears.” 

Our author, with a decade of good work to his credit, 
is still a young man as writers go, and it is idle to pontifi- 
cate about a man who may yet surmount his own high- 
water mark, riiere are Xoctes Farnnlianae to come, 
jjerhaps, which may dispense with his favourite t\’pe of 
high-born heroine, endowed with glamorous beauty and 
a commanding temper which beats itself away upon 
the hero s constancy of jnirpose. He should certainly 
never return to miiujr work like ” Mr. Tawnish," " The 
■Chronicles of the Imp ” and " The of T)iik(‘ 

Jocf*lyn, which are tin* leisure rambles of a sumnuT 
afternoon compared with the fortmus of Heltane or 
Barnabas. Only last yi\ir Our Admirai)lf Beitv ” re- 
assured us that the author’s ])owerN nanam a'^ fertih^ as 
ever, while his ^rip ^^rows linni'r. The tilm version of 
The Amateur (n'litleman, ’’ which one >a\\ oii it> 
production the other day, diow(‘d. with all the ])ieM‘iil 
rawness of the cinema, what a rich held for stnf(‘ 
and surprise the h'arnol noveb are. IIt‘ has acquiivfl 
unmistakable skill in tin' U'^i* of what the en.i^nu‘(T ( alls 
baffle-plates and aiti^ts call tlu' conflict of (^notion. 
It is rumoured amon" the nossip^ tlnit Mr. h'arnol at 


work in a new vein which should suit him to perfection. 
Should he succeed, he will deserve well of us all, and if 
he fails, he has plenty of admirers to welcome him ashore. 
But he will not fail, wt‘ may depend, for want of hard 
work, intensity of realisation, or that vivid and devil- 
may-care imagination which is the province where he 
most excels. To frame a tale of derrinf?-do with splendid 
seriousness is something, to call up a vision of womanly 
virtue tried and resurgt'iit, or to interest us in the com- 
merce and traffic of the country-side in the green heart 
of a typical KnglGh .'^hire : but without the sure touch 
and penetration of the artist, without the easy swing 
of a changing narrati\’e, the ndention of the reader’s 
interest, and the atnios])here that blends all truly, toil is 
apt to be thrown away. Tin' worthy Sir Egerton 
Brydges was just such an example of unattaining effort. 
His romances are dusty and h^rgotten now, and hardly 
repay th(.‘ turning over ; but he had the root of the 
matter in him when he wrote that " nothing is so happy 
to itself and so attractive to others as a genuine and 
rip(m(‘d imagination that knows its own powers, and 
throws forth its treasures with frankness and fearless- 
ness ” And if these are not marks of the Farnol 
romances, then they are bc'vond analysis 


RHODA BROUGHTON. 

Bv S. M. Ellis. 


T he d<‘ath of Mi>s Khoda Broughton, at the age of 
seventy-nine, last month, mark-, the ])a^.sing of 
the last of the women novelist^ of the mid-Victorian 
period. Her contemporaries, Miss Braddon, Mrs. 
Riddell, Miss Y(Uige, Mi^^ Middlemass, and many others, 
are all gone now. 

The d Ltighter of a clergyman, the Rev. Delves Brough- 
ton, of Broughton Hall, Staf- 
fordshire, and granddaughter 
■of Sir H.D. Broughton. eighth 
baronet, Rhoda Broughton 
was born in North Wah‘s on 
November 2Qth, 3.S40. Her 
mother was Irish, a member 
of the Bennett family of 
The Grange, Birr, King's 
County, and d.iughter of 
George Bennett, O.C . , 

•of 18 (now renumbered 70), 

Merrion Square, Dublin. Mr. 

Bennett's younger daughter, 

'Susan, married Sheridan Le 
Fanu, the novelist, 
author of Uncle Silas" 
and many another tale of 
terror. This literary connec- 
tion had a good deal to do 
with Miss Broughton’s future 
■career as a writer. As a 
girl she often stayed with 
her uncle by marriage and 
her Le Fanu cousins in 
Dublin. Encouraged and 
helped by Sheridan Le Fanu 


she wrott‘ her fust st(jrie^, and as they progressed she 
would r(‘ad them aloud in the evenings passed in 
Merrion Square to him and a ft‘w favoured guests, one 
of the number being Mr. Percy FitzGerald. 

These early romances of rugged heroes and uncon- 
ventional heroines developed into " Not Wisely, but 
Too Well " and " Cometh up as a Flower,” both of 

which were published first 
by Sheridan Le Fanu, in 
1S67, in The Dublin Univer- 
sity Magazine, then his own 
])roperty. He said to her : 
” You will succeed, and 
when you do, remember that 
I prophi'siixl it.” Le Fanu 
also introduci'd his niece 
t o his London publisher, 
Bentley, and her literary 
position was assured after the 
success of ” Red as a Rose 
is She ” in 1872. It was 
read and praised by every- 
bcjdy. I remember a friend, 
who was a member of the 
same club as W. E. Gladstone, 
relating that on one occasion 
he saw the statesman, in 
the library, deep in the 
perusal of a book. Gladstone 
read on for a long time, and 
when he eventually put the 
book down and left the 
room, the engrossing volume 
proved to be not a work of 
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philosophy or classical history but — " Red as a 
Rose is She/' 

From 1878 and during the eighties, when her literary 
reputation was at its highest. Miss Broughton lived with 
her several dogs at 27, Holy wellStreet, Oxford. She much 
enjoyed the academic society of the place. She was a 
woman of wit and a brilliant, if somewhat caustic, 
conversationalist. Jowett used to invite her to dine at 
Balliol to meet his most distinguished guests. Unlike the 
majority of Oxford ladies, Miss Broughton was always 
well dressed. Her novel " Belinda ” (1883) was a 
picture of Oxford society of that period, and it is sup- 
posed to include a very acute presentation of Mark 
Pattison, the Rector of Lincoln. 

In 1890 she went to live at i, Mansfield Place, Rich- 
mond Hill, Surrey, but ten years later she returned to 
Oxford. The rest of her life w^as passed there, at River 
View, Headington Hill, with lengthy visits to London, 
where at one time she occupied a flat at 4, Culford 
Mansions, Chelsea. 

Altogether Miss Broughton was the author of some 
twenty-one successful novels — one of the best being 

A Waif’s Progress,” which contains some very 


humorous character drawing. Her last book was ” A 
Thorn in the Flesh ” (1917), though I understand a post- 
humous novel will be published shortly. 

She was a pioneer in one sense among feminine 
novelists because she introduced the daring uncon- 
ventional heroine in fiction during a very prim period 
— the sixties— of Victorian life. She really shocked 
many readers. There is a pleasing but no doubt 
invented story that Miss Broughton’s father forbade 
her to read her own books. Her style changed later on. 
As she herself laughingly put it : ” I began life as Zola, 
I finish it as Miss Charlotte Yonge.” That of course 
is an exaggeration : she never approximated to the 
crude realism of Zola. What is true is that the out- 
spoken freedom and easy wit of her earlier books were 
succeeded by a more mordant humour, a keener dis- 
section of the emotions and motives which sway poor 
humanity, and at the same time a more homely and 
human sentiment. 

As a woman Miss Broughton's numerous friends 
termed her delightful, and she held a position pecu- 
liarly her own, beloved alike for herself and for her 
books. 


COLERIDGE^S ‘‘MARINE SONNET.’’ 


By Major S. Butterwoktii. 


I N Blackivood's Magazine for November, 1819, there 
appeared the following sonnet, written by S. T. 
Coleridge : 

Fancy in Nubtrus. 

A Sonnet, composed on the Sea Coast. 

** O ! IT is pleasant, with a heart at case, 

Just after sunset, or by moonlight skies, 

To make the shifting clouds be what you please, 

Or bid the easily persuaded eyes 


' }o V: 
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PAofo oy A. Debm^am, 
Soutbsea. 


Facsimile copy of Cole- 
ridge^s sonnet in ^ Lamb's 
handwriting. 


Own each strange likeness issuing from the mould 
Of a friend's fancy ; or, with head bowed low, 

And check aslant, see rivers flow of gold 
Twixt crimson banks, and then a traveller go 
From mount to mount o'er Cloudland, gorgeous land ! 
Or listening to the tide with closed .sight, 

Be that blind bard, who on tiic Chian strand, 

By those deep .sounds posse.ss’d with inward light. 

Beheld the Iliad and the Odys‘iee 

Rise to the swelling of the voiceful sea ! " 

S. T. Coleridge. 

Charles Lamb saw this sonnet in the magazine and,, 
in his letter to Coleridge (January loth, 1820), asks: 
” Who put your marine sonnet . . . into ‘ Blackwood ’ ? 
I did not.” It will be noticed that Coleridge does not 
call his poem a ” marine sonnet,” but ” a sonnet com- 
posed on the Sea Coast.” Lamb’s reason for so calling 
it will be seen below, and is a proof that he was acquainted 
with an earlier version of the poem than that which 
appeared in BlackKvod*s, and which for many years 
was supposed to be its first appearance. Such proof 
is to be found in a letter written by Lamb to Coleridge 
earlier. The letter bears no date or postmark, so that 
the time when it was written is matter for conjecture. 
When it was first published, namely, in Talfourd’s- 
” Final Memorials of Charles Lamb,” 1848, the editor 
placed it among the correspondence of 1829. Suc- 
ceeding editors followed suit, until the late Canon 
Ainger altered this arrangement. In the notes to his- 
edition of the ” Letters,” he states that ” it certainly 
belongs to the year 1819, for Coleridge^s sonnet was firsl 
[the italics are mine] printed in Blackwood* s Magazine 
in November, 1819, and this copy was evidently sent 
to Lamb in manuscript before publication.” Mr. Lucas 
heads the letter thus : ” [No date. ? Summer, 1819.]” 
The late Mr. Macdonald, in his edition, places it some- 
time in the week ending January 15th, 1820. 
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Subsequently to the appearance of an article on the sub- 
ject contributed by the present writer to the AthcncBim 
on] June 21st, 1913, Mr. Macdonald, on very good 
grounds, gave his reason for assigning the letter to a 
date which can be fairly easily asetTtained apj)roxi- 
mately from a letter to Wordsworth, written on 
February i8th, 1818. 

Here is the letter that has caused so much difference 
of opinion, not only as to date but also as to another 
matter, which will be seen later ; 


“ Dr. C. Your sonnet is cajntal. The I\'ipcr ingenious, 
only that it split into 4 parts (besides a side splinter) in 
the carriage. I have transferred it to the common English 
Paper, manufactured of rags, for better preservation. I 
never knew before how the Iliad and Odyssey were wntien. 
Tis strikingly corroborated by observations on Cats. 
These domestic 


animals, put 'em on 
a rug before the fire, 
wink their eyes up 
and listen to the 
Kettle, and then 
PURR, which is 
their Poetry. 

"On Sunday week 
we kiss your hands 
(if they are clean). 
This next Sunday I 
have been engaged 
for some time. 

"W'ith remcm- 
bces. to your good 
Host and Hostess, 

" Yours ever, 

C. I.AMU." 

There have been 
guesses as to what 
this “ingenious 
paper" was. 
Talfourd said it 
was “ some gauzy 
tissue paper on 
which the sonnet 
was copied “ ; Mr. 
Lucas, that it was 
“ apparently some 
curious kind of 
paper." As they 
had not seen the 
original they can 
hardly be blamed 
for having " haz- 
a r’ J e d a wide 
solution." The 
material on which 
the poem [is 
written is sea- 
WEED. “I've 
measured it from 
side to side : *tis " 
twelve inches long 
and, at its widest 
part, three inches. 
It corresponds to 
Lamb's description 
of it, for it is split 



Photo by A. Debenham, Facsimile of 


the sonnet 
written on 
sea-weed. 



Ph^to by A. Drbt'nham, i^ouihsca. Facsimile till© page. 


into four parts besides a side* s])l inter, as may be 
seen from the accompanying illiHtration. It has 
been mountc'd on common and coarse English paper 
maniifiictiircd of rugs, and is hero reproduced in 
facsimile. 

At the bottom there is the seal of Donald Macbean - 
with the date 18 July, 1841) — upon wlio^e identity I can 
throw no light. 

In a cvipy of Coleridge’s “ Sibylline Leaves," which 
was in Lamb's possession, and is now, along with the 
sea-wced sonnet, in my treasured keeping, the sonnet 
has been transcribed, and this transcription is in Lamb’s 
unmistakable handwriting. Apparently he has taken 
upon himself to alter the punctuation here and there. 
It will be noticed that Coleridge has dated the sonnet 
October, 181S. This date is certainly wrong, for the 
poem appeared for the first time in print in Felix 
Farley's Bristol Journal, February 7th, 1818, the pro- 
prietor and printer of which was John Mathew Gutch, 
who was a schoolfellow of Lamb and Coleridge at Christ s 
Hospital. The title under which the sonnet appeared 
in that journal is : “ Fancy in Nubibus. A Sonnet 
composed by the Seaside, October, 1817." When it 
was collected by Coleridge with his other poems in 
1828, the title, or rather, the sub-title, was again 
varied, for in that edition it was called : “ Fancy in 
Nubibus, or the Poet in the Clouds." It is only 
in the sea- weed version that it is entitled “ a 
Marine Sonnet." The bibliographical details of dates 
of composition, publication, etc., will be found in 
the table on the next page : 
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Date of 
Composition. 

iDatc of Publication. 

Journals, &c., in 
which the Poem 
^gpeared. 

Title. 

October, 



“ Fancy in the 

1817, at 



Clouds**: a 

Little- 



Marine Sonnet. 

hampton. 


1 

1 



•I- 


I February 7th, 
j 1818 

! 

1 

_ . ! , 

Felix Farley's 
Bristol 
Journal 

j *' Fancy in Nubi- 
1 bus ’* : a Son- 
n e t composed 
by the Sea- 
side, October, 
1817. 

1 1 

November, 

Blackwood' s \ 

! *' Fancy in Nubi- 

1 1819 

Magazine 

! 

i 

bus ’* : a Son- 
net composed 
on the Sea Coast 

I82S 

" Poetical | 

Works of 1 

*“ Fancy in Nubi- 
b u s . or the 


S. T. Cole- 1 

Poet in the 

' 

ridge i 

Clouds.** 

i 


• The title which has been retained. 


As to the date of the letter in which Lamb acknowledges- 
the sonnet, it was written probably either at the end 
of January or beginning of February, i8i8, as in the 
letter to Wordsworth referred to above, which is dated 
February i8th, i8i8, Lamb tells him that he 
" dined with S. T. C. at Gilman’s a Sunday or 
two since.” 

There is an interesting association connected with 
Lamb’s copy of the ” Sibylline Leaves,” which was 
presented, presumably, to the person whose initials 
appear on the title page. These I make out to be 
” J. H. P.,” in all likelihood, John Howard Payne, the 
author of the opera of which the song, ” Home Sweet 
Home,” is the only number now remembered. Lamb 
first met Payne at Kenney’s when he and Mary visited 
France in 1822, and there are several letters wTitten 
to him by Lamb, and one written by Payne to* 
the latter \^*as printed in Scribner's Magazine in 
December, 1015. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

JULY, 1920. 

Answers to these competitions {each on a separate sheet hearing the name and address of the sender] should he 

forwarded not later than the 14/// of the month to 

” The Prize Page,” The Bookman, Messrs. Hodder 8: Stoughton, Ltd., W arwick Square, London, E.C.4. 

Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions II., IW and T’. arc the same each month, and that 
for the next two months the first prize will he for the best original lyric. 

Special Notice. — Competitors must please keep copies of their verses ; the Edibtr cannot undertake to return them. 


1. — Prize of One Guinea is ofiered for the b(‘st 
original lyric. 

II.— A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse apjfiicable to any 
review or the name of any author or ])ook 
appearing in this number of The Bookman. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 

III. — Prize of Three New Books is offered for the 

best account in not more than two hundred 
words of anything seen or heard (in the way 
of incident, anecdote or local legend) during a 
holiday spent at home or abroad. 

IV. — ^A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best 

review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Pub- 
lishers at head of review. 

V. — ^A copy of The Bookman will be sent post free for 
twelve months to the sender of the best sug- 
gestion for The Bookman Competitions. 'I hc 
Editor reserves the right to use any suggestion 
submitted. 

RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
JUNE. 

L — ^'fHE Prize of One (jUinea for the best original 
lyric i> awarded to A. Phillpotts, of Eltham 
Torquay, for the following ; 

SONG OP PAN. ^ 

Long ago, with flocks returning 
In the twilight, my heart burning — 

For the woofl nymph Syrinx yearning — 

Through the bracken softly peeping, 

I beheld my beauty sleeping : 

Lovely as the early morning ; 

Like a flower the grass adorning. 


Pressing back the fern> around her, 

In my gentle arms 1 wound Iier ; 

She was mine, becan^^e 1 found her. 

Hut ’ in terror ^^aki^g, 
b'rom my .^weot care^se*- bri'nking, 
Like a startled fawn she fled me — 
On anti ever onward led me. 

Syrin.v I Syrinx ’ madly speeding, 

Stav ’ Thv little feet are bleeding -- 
Hnt .^lie minded not mv pl(*ading ; 



Mlaa Vera Lovich^ 
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Flying on up dale and dingle 
Where the mountain runnels mingle ; 

Round the foothills through the heather, 

Like a sunbeam, like a feather. 

Tiring once, her torn feet stumbled 
As the earth beneath them crumbled. 

And upon the rock she tumbled. 

Then I heard her cry as, staring, 

With her frightened fingers tearing 
The rude stones, she rose, and faster 
I’lew — but I had nearly passed lier. 

Then she stopped ! 1 saw her shiver, 

Saw her fiuttering eyelids quiver : 

Lo ! Before her shone a ri\ er. 

She must either, wildly springing. 

In the stream her bodv Hinging, 

Perish where the water races, 

Or be lost m my embraces. 

*' Naiads ! Naiads ' Are ye sleeping ? 

See ! I trust me to your ketqnng 1 *' 

Cried she, in the river leaping. 

Swift, 1 .siiread my arm^ and canglu her, 

As she touched the broken water ; 

But tli(‘ nym|)hs liad heard her gasjiing . . 
Hollow reeds behold me cUisjung ! 

Syrinx ' Syrinx ’ m the ri\er. 

1 will leave thee ne\er, never — 

Thou shall be uiv voice for ever. 

On thy li}>‘> my rude lip'^ pressing 
1 will breathe through thee a blessing, 

.\nd in mii'-'ic thon re])lying, 
iLarth shall love me tor tliy sighing. 

V.V alM) selet't for printing : 

pil(;rima(;f-. 

]>evontl the night, beyond the dawn, beyond oiii life’s 
ephemeral day, 

T<nvards some lar, unghmi'sed bourne. gro]»ing, we journey 
on onr way, 

With dim eyes struing to the light, hand^^ that entreat the 
relentless yea is, 

Feet that have faltered in the tight, hearts that h.i\e 
cowered to craven feai^. 

15(»yOTKl the abvss oi onr iinlailh, bc\<^nd the gnel‘^ lliat how 
the head, 

Our souls, light-winged as love's wiaith, throng witli the 
all too living dead. 

With them possess the eternal fields, and, ’ere the shrouding 
mist steal tip. 

Drown, in a ]X'ace iinfathomed, as ilower- within a wine- 
brimmed cup. 

When the last moon shall falter down and no light answer 
from the east, 

Whose hands shall raise the iniinortal crown, and who ^hall 
set the honeyed feast ? 

What music wake upon the wand that drifts we know not 
how nor whence. 

Whose bounty shall our eyes imbiiicl that wx' may know 
life's recompense ? 

Beyond the impatience of oiir breath, a quiet fokling of the 
hands. 

Beyond the darkness we call death, the mag'c of the un- 
known lands, 

Be^'ond the surge of our unrest, the fragrance of the mystic 
rose. 

And sleep upon the Eternal Breast, sleep without dreams . 

, . . who knows . . . w'ho knows ! 

(G. Laurence Groom, 52, Lodge Drive, Palmer s Green, 

N. 13) 



Mr. John Haslette Vahey* 


wliost* “Johnnie Mafldi*;©!! ” has jiist been reissued by 
Mr John Murra\ in .1 cheap edition Mr. Haslette 
t'dhey has recently been demobilised and is resuming 
his literarv work. 

Wt* alM) seU'cl for sjx'cial commendation the lyrics hy 

V. W. Kulicke (Pyrgos, (ireeeej, J. Scfitt ((’lieltenham), 
L. Yarde Btmyard (Allmgton), X'iolet W alker (W’hite- 
liaven), W . N. Davis (( ardili), (iladys M. Salter 
(Southend), John A. l>ellebaml)ers (London, N.), Lucy 
Malleson (London, W .), John Peterson (Aberd(*en), 
J. (). Dwyer (Harrogate), Nancy Ptdlok (Glasgow), 
Faith Hearn (Moreiiee), Fn‘dk. J. \\\d)l) (Tottenham), 
L. M. ITie'-t (Norwieli), L. ('. (Pretoria), L. J. Richards 
( Jarrow), H. l\ Kingston (\\ illeiiliall), E. M. H. Haring- 
t(m (Folk(‘stoiie), M. I£. .Morris (Torquay), Eil(‘en farfrae 
(London, S.W'.), Mary ('. Mair ((iuildford), M. F. H. 
( oney (London, W.), Rachael Bates (Great Crosby), 
Lettie ( ole (Pontrilas), Margaret Malim (Rochdale), 
A. Elt'anor Jhnnington (Exeter), R. Scott Frayn (Timper- 
ley). Phyllis Erica Noble (London. E.), Kathleen Ida 
Noble (London, E.), Olive Robinson ((.iainsbo rough), 
Mariqiiita (iintiernv. (San Sebastian, Spain), A. Le 
Poidiwin ((iuernsey), D. M. Bellinglmrst (\V(‘st Kensing- 
ton), Reginald ("iray (Darlington), Reginald Peirson 
(WaiuFworth), Ruth W ainwright (Hove), G. M. Salter 
(sVestrlili-on-Seii), DorF Westwood (Sutton ('oldheld). 
Ivy (lark (Svdenhum), J. D. Wan* (Ilfracombi'), Mary 
E. Steel (Darlington), R. A. Joseph (Meliden), Arthur 
R. Taylor (Birmingham), Margaret ('dadys Allen (Keigh- 
ley), Mary Deane (Holland Park), K. R. A. (Edinburgh), 
('. Burton (Upper Norwood). Hilda ('. Brighouse (Eccles), 

W. Nightingale Brown (Manclu'ster), Rachel Swete 
Macnamara (New' Milton), F. Davidson (Bryan ‘^ford). 

II. — ^"I'nE Pki;?!': of H.\lf a Gvisea for the best 
cjucitation is awarded to Annit* A. Robinson, 
of J, Penn Lea l^oad, Weston, Bath, for the 
following : 

IIPMAN NATFRE IN BUSINESS. 

By F. C. Kelly. (Putnams.) 

“ First show’ me your pcnn 3 \** 

Simple Simon, Nursery'^Rhyme. 

W\‘ also select for printing : 

ADVENTURES IN INTERVIEWING. 

By 1sa.\c F. Marcosson. 

(John Lane.) 

“ Be off or I’ll kick you downstairs." 

Lew’Is Carroll, You are old Father William, 

(J. S. Collins, 7, Pagoda Avenue, Richmond, 
Surrey.) • 
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FIVE YEARS’ HELL IN A COUNTRY PARISH. 

By Rev. Edward Fitzgerald Synnott. 

(Stanley Paul.) 

''I am ready to depart." 

Walter Savage Landor, Finis. 

(Maude R. FJeeson, 26, Chatham Grove, Withington, 
Manchester.) 

PASSENGER. By Helen Dircks. 

(Chatto <Sr Windus.) 

" They returned from the ride. 

With the Lady inside, 

And a smile on the face of the Tiger.*’ 

Lear's Nonsense Rhyynes, 

(L. H. Freeman, 75, Paisley Road, W’est South- 
bourne, Hants.) 

DIAGNOSIS. By Frederick Watson. 

" A dozen men sat on his corpse. 

To find out why he died." 

Thomas Hood, Faithless Nellie Gray. 

(Sara H. Poe, Homewood, Swaffham, Norfolk.) 

III. — ^There seems to be little variety in the way of 
holidays available to a poor bookman. Nine 
competitors out of ten send him to remote rural 
places where he could not spend money even 
if ho had it. One offers him the excitement of 
joy-riding round 'the country irr char-a-bancs 
but is vague about the tariff ; several recom- 
mend him to go harvesting or working on the 
land for a change. The Prize of Three New 
Books is awarded to Dorothy Child, of 48, 
Havelock Street, Canterbury, for the following, 
which keeps an eye on the poor bookman’s 
pocket as well as on the scenery : 

AN INEXPENSIVE HOLIDAY FOR A POOR 
BOOKMAN. 

/ I can suggest an inexpensive and enjoyable holiday for 

poor bookman ** if he can take it during the last week 
of August and the first week of September. He could go 
to^ farm in the Weald of Kent and spend the first week in 
harvesting and the second week in hop-picking. Should 
he choose Tenterden, he could arrange with one of the 
farmers there to accommodate him and could pack his 
luggage, including a few books for wet days, and set off. 
During the first week he will become initiated into, and 
enjoy, the art of haymaking, and will sleep and eat like a 
farmer's boy. The orchards will be at his disposal and in 
them he will find apples, pears and plums in their most 
luscious state. The next week, in the hop-gardens, he may 
earn sixpence for every bushel he picks. The scent of the 
hops will probably make him exceedingly drowsy but he 
will sleep long and sound each night. Change of surround- 
ings and the open-air life will have proved a real holiday 
and at the end of the fortnight he will return home with a 
renewed store of health and thoughts. 

We also specially commend the papers by Gladys M. 
L. Leigh (Birmingham), M. M. Priestly (Malvern), 
Gwendolen Leijonhufoud (Bournemouth), M. 1 . Machar 
(Castle Eden), Rowland W. Pask (Darlington), Winifred 
Herrington (Reading), E. B. Schiff (Crawley), B. Noel 
Saxdby (Manchester), H. Dalton Vesey (Lej^onstone), 
J. A. Jenkins (Liverpool), Grace G. Webb (Southam), 
A. B. Hindmarsh (Hartlepool). 


IV.— The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best review 
in not more than a hundred words is awarded 
to Mrs. M. J. Ea3n:es, 27, Harold Road, Hornsey, 
N.8, for the following : 

THE VANITY GIRL, By H. Compton Mackenzie. 

(Cassell.) 

Compton Mackenzie's “ Vanity Girl " is remarkable in 
one way only : it is readable, even fascinating, in spite of 
its uninteresting characters. The heroine, recruited from 
Kensington to the stage, differs from her companions by 
no subtle results of upbringing and environment, but by 
extreme self-interest. She achieves her success and 
marriage by her beauty alone. Through all her experi- 
ences she remains the same unemotional, uninspiring doll, 
and her last act is just the final exasperation to readers. 
Perhaps the novel owes its attraction to the everchanging 
scene, perhaps to Compton Mackenzie's skill as a story- 
teller. 

We also select for printing : 

PRELUDE. By Beverley Nichols. 

(Chatto & Windus.) 

This is not an ordinary school story, neither is the hero 
an average hero. It is an interesting study of a distinctly 
original but not unfamiliar type of boy who makes his own 
world of music and poetry to the entire exclusion of games. 
" He knew’^ how to talk but he couldn't shout, he could 
dance but he couldn't run," and altogether the first im- 
pression of Paul Trevelyan is not favourable. Perhaps 
therein lies the greatest merit of the book, for as the 
story gradually unfolds, so the charming personality of 
Paul shines through the somewhat exotic atmosphere of 
" Prelude." 

(E. M. Liddell, Shirenewton Hall, Chepstow.) 

THE CAMP OF FEAR. By Leslie Gordon.) 

(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Contrary to time-worn usage, the familiar figures of 
criminal gangs and astute detectives are absent from this 
refreshing mystery story, whilst we are further indebted 
to the author for a distinctly novel theme. Five people, 
one of them the possessor of a priceless diamond, retreat 
’to a lonely island, to protect the jewel from the persistent 
designs of a mysterious marauder. Bewildering adven- 
tures culminate in murder and suicide, when the criminal 
is unmasked, and we realise how skilfully our suspicions 
have been misdirected. Mr. Gordon’s entertaining art 
cleverly keeps the reader fascinated and perplexed till the 
end of an excellently devised story. 

(Sidney S. Wright, 12, Swanley Lane, Swanley, Kent.) 

We select for special commendation the reviews sent 
by Angela Cave (Bournemouth), W. Curran Reedy 
(Forest Gate), E. B. Durrant (Hampstead), Mrs. John 
Adams (Hampstead), Florence Dunford (Newcastle-on- 
Tyne), Maud R. Fleeson (Manchester), May W. Harrison 
(Lincoln), M. C. Barnard (London, W.), J. Scott (Chel- 
tenham), G. Ralton Barnard (York), W. Swayne Little 
(Dublin), Kathleen Mounsey (Bath), Gladys M. E.- Leigh 
(Birmingham), N. A. Cooper (London, S.W.), A. W. 
McDonald (Ardrossan), T. W. H. Hunt (Bury St. 
Edmunds). 

V.— The Prize of One Year’s Subscription to The 
Bookman is awarded to Margaret Fountain, of 
Upton, Huntingdon. 


A NOTE ON THE WORK OF BERTA RUCK. 


I N '^considering the various successes in the fiction 
of tj^e day one is repeatedly driven to ask oneself : 
“ Wherein does the secret lie ? What makes these books 
so popular ? *' 


Often enough the question is easy to answer. There 
has lately arisen a formula which of itself almost seems 
to guarantee, success. This formula may be called the 
Formula of Dislike, Hate, or Indignation, and tl^ 
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method it adopts is the method of attack. Perhaps 
this is not to be wondered at. Our age is the most 
troubled age that ever was, nothing is taken for granted, 
there is no institution, convention, or service the very 
foundations of which are not being called into question. 
One young man, by temperament totally unfitted for 
the Navy, nevertheless goes into it, doesn't like it, 
comes out again, and writes a book about it. Another 
sees, as a spectator, a good deal of the fighting in France, 
arrives at certain conclusions, and straightway prints 
them. A third, from the same point of view, makes 
an onslaught on our public school system. A fourth 
and a fifth and a sixth arraign the whole question of 
marriage as it is. All these— ])ossibly rightly, if we 
accept Poe's dictum that the first 
function of criticism is to destroy — 
are evidences of the spirit that is 
abroad. These are all critical books. 

They are destructive books. They are 
popular books. 

But there is to-day another form ol 
success the methods of which are in 
direct opposition to these. The formula 
is less obvious, if ind(‘cd there is a 
formula at all. How are we to account 
for the increasing popularity of such a 
writer as the subject of this note ? 

Miss Berta Ruck seems to attack 
nothing, seems to evince no hatred. 

She seems to leave institutions alone, 
and to accept the large conventions as 
they are. In place of indignation she 
has simply interest. So various do 
these interests appear to be that in a series of no\'el5 
the extent of which is practically contemporaneous 
with the war, a different interest is exploited 
in each one. Thus, in her first book, " His Official 
Fiancee,” published in the spring of 1914, the key to 
success is found in the delicate working-out of a pure 
comedy plot. In ” The Lad with Wings ” the sense 
of the then new adventures of the air furnishes the 
guide to popularity. In ” The Land-girl's Love Story 
one of Berta Ruck's most marked characteristics is very 
much in evidence — the love of outdoor scents and 
colours, of flowers and birds and streams, of brown laces 
and the gleam of limbs in the sunshine. In ” In Another 
Girl's Shoes,” a story which for light comedy is com- 
parable to “His Official Fiancee,” she exploits the 
feminine delights of Paris shopping, while in The 
Girls at His Billet,” a story as insubstantial as gossamer, 
it is almost impossible to say where the charm lies. 

This avoidance of the methods of attack which dis- 
tinguishes her from so many of her contemporaries is 
probably purely instinctive in the writer. Very likely 
she has never written the words Patriotism, Honour, 
or Good Manners, but in every book she has written 
she shows these qualities at w’^ork ; in this she is a link 
between the Dead Army and the new democracy. She 
is able to carry over those codes and traditions and 
standards of conduct of the former to the gallant young 
subalterns who joined up at the beginning of the war ; 
,she is a vehicle for women's traditions also. The polo- 
pla3dng lad fresh from Sandhurst and the civilian officer 
•on his six-weeks* course of intensive war-training both 


acknowledge her. The girl who goes to the hills for the 
hot weather and the girl who filled shells at Woolwich 
or Birmingham meet in Berta Ruck. 

Naturally, these things of themselves do not entirely 
account for her increasing influence to-day. A wide 
experience of human nature and human circumstances 
is required in addition. This Berta Ruck has. For 
she has had to work hard for her success. For many ’ 
years before the publication of “ His Official Fiancee 
she had been learning her trade in that hardest and 
most practical of schools, journalism. In that school^^ 
nothing drops into anybody's mouth ; nothing is 
“ fluke.” You get what you earn and no more, generally :- 
less. Miss Ruck has put into the mouth of her Mrs. 

Cartwright of “ The Disturbing Charm ” 
some of her difficulties of this period — 
the inexorable necessities of time, the 
heart-breaking problem of how a 
thousand-word subject has to be con-., 
densed into a hundred-word paragraph, 
the strain of writing constantly, fluently 
and with zest on subjects that interest 
their writer not in the slightest degree ; 
the torture of the sudden note that 
informs the author that her work 
” fails to grip.” This is hard dis- 
cipline, but it makes for case of style 
for those who survive it. 

It also brings knowledge of all sorts 
and conditions of people, their daily 
lives, hopes, ambitions and manners 
of speech. These Berta Ruck carefully 
studied, with the result that she knows, 
as do few of her contemporaries, the lives of young people 
who also have to earn their living, including the class 
known as the New Poor. Of her young women at any 
rate there js not one whose daily life Berta Ruck could 
not describe in detail from the moment of her rising to 
the time of her going to bed. She knows the homes they 
come from, the offices in which they work, their luncheon- 
places. their gossip between duties, their tea-haunts, 
their return by tube or bus or tram. Of every girl in 
her books she knows each garment in her wardrobe, 
whether described or not. She knows all about their 
summer holidays by wood and shore, their economies 
in order to give little graceful presents, and if she does 
not know literally hundreds of their love stories, it is 
not for want of being confided in. 

These confidences frequently take the form of letters. 
Her post-bag shows how many strangers from the most 
unexpected places claim her as a friend. Except that 
the writers are her friends and that the letters come 
under the protection of friendship, the publication one 
day of these would throw a quite interesting sidelight 
on some of the democratic questions of the day. The^ 
lighter aspects also are not lacking, as in the case of the 
old lady from a remote village who, having failed to 
obtain her copy of a Sunday paper containing a Berta 
Ruck serial, naively begged the authoress to copy out 
that particular instalment in her own hand. No one 
with a journalistic training will require to be told the 
significance of these letters as an index of popularity. 
For one person who takes trouble to write such a letter 
there are always a thousand who don't. The observant 
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critic of social conditions knows this, whether the 
literary one always realises it or not, and there is many 
a political vote-trawler who would be glad of Berta 
Ruck’s assistance. 

But perhaps a deeper reason for her increasing 
popularity has not been touched upon yet. Hard work 
and observation alone are insufficient to account for it. 
What then lies behind ? 

In the present writer’s opinion this can be summed 
up in the single word — Affection. She e.vchanges that 
already mentioned 
formula of Attack and 
Dislike for something 
that is probably not a 
formula at all, but 
something that is 
innate, that reconciles 
those diverse interests 
of “His Official 
Fiancee,” “The Tears 
for Rachel ” and the 
other bodJi Behind 
all alike t^is affection 
is to be found. To one 
of her unseen corre- 
spondents Berta Ruck 
wrote : “I think I do 
‘ realise/ since you ask 
me ; when writing, I 
see always the young 
faces that will be bent 
above the page.'* This 
is so. She is more 
than interested in these 
young people; she 
ioves them. And they know it. They go to her 
books because there they see themselves limned by a 
sympathetic hand. Her early training as an art student 
is perhaps responsible for her love of the beauty of the 
young form, of the textuic and contour of the young 
face. She sees the comeliness in them all ; she delights 
in tiny phvsical details of colouring, of hair, of ex- 
pression, and she can reproduce pictures of what has 
so pleased her eyes. More, she defends these young 
people of hers from the charges so commonly made 
against them of brusquerie, hardness and lack of 
manners. It is here that her reliance on the old tradition 
comes in. Hf‘r young people may adopt a newer, less 
courteous form of slang in their speech, but to her as 
to them, this is a superficiality only ; the underlying 
qualities of respect for age, consideration for equals, 
and gentle instincts remain unchanged. She notices, 
not only when a man offers a woman his seat in the 
bus, but when a girl does the same for an older person 
of either sex. This it is that makes her a link between 
the old and the new. 

Always, however, she keeps up to date. Never could 
you mistake one of her characters for a study from 
memory of some girl who went to school in the nine- 
teenth century. Atmosphere, dress, speech, interests, 
arc always of the moment ; but the aspects of that 


moment are invariably the pleasant aspects. Her 
dislikes she may have ; one realises them by her omission 
to speak of them, and here again she makes an offering 
to those who look to her for entertainment. Those 
w'ho sometimes despair of Democracy cannot realise 
to the full its instinctive turning to the light and beauti- 
ful things of life, its colour, its sweetness, its fragrance. 
We sometimes say of the writer who supplies this need 
that he “ takes people out of themselves." Berta 
Ruck does not take her readers out of themselves. She 

enters into and shares 
their lives. She can 
express what they feel 
but cannot express. 
She is their common 
denominator for 
Romance. As an indi- 
catifm of h o w little 
Miss Ruck allows to 
intervene betwt'en her- 
self and her subject we 
may note that s h e 
never w’rites a synopsis. 
She allows her people 
to take tlie story into 
their own hands as 
living peojde do. 

" How do I know 
what my characters are 
going to do until they 
do it ? " she asks. And 
so her stories are 
"freshly frt'sh and 
newly nc'w." They are 
as fresh as her land- 
scape, w^hich is always sparkling and fragrant. 

And is not such an attitude as has been described 
of at kMst as much value as a surccs dc scandale 
that is obtained by attacking a Servi('e, an institution, or 
a whole generation ? Does it not, by its appeal to the 
individuals of whom, after all, Democracy is composed,, 
actually take us a little farther on the road to the 
Reconstruction of whicli we all talk so much ? And as. 
sympathetic understanding is always of more value 
than mere anger, arc not these books therefore a valid 
document of the times ? And when .such a writer sells, 
widely, can tliese sales be regarded as a mere unrelated 
phenomenon ? 

Many people, neither unlettered nor yet " literary 
snobs," do not think so. Rather they think that in the 
truest sense it is the success of the writer who lacks this 
sympathy and largi^ affection that is the phenomenon. 
Perhaps this cannot be better expressed than in the 
w^ords Miss Ruck herself used in a moment of frankness 
to a doctrinaire who w'as in the act of embarking on a 
tide of patronage of which the ripples consisted of the 
adjectives " sprightly," " sugary," " vivacious," etc. 

" Don't begin to talk like that," she said. " When 
you come to think of it I am quite as good aslbts of 
people who can't sell a copy i " 



Photo by John Tuvor “ Berta RucK ** and “ Oliver Onions 


(Mr. and Mrs. George Oliver). 
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flew Books. 


THINGS SEEN.* 

If Mr. Kipling li3.cl kept to joiirnalisni — ! That is one 
of the really exciting conditionals of literary annals \Vc 
have had many men of letters who have been journalists, 
or written in newspapers. Some seem more entirely 
journalist than anything else, like Defoe: others were 
bad journalists, like George Meredith ; others sujierior 
journalists, like Andrew Lang. Kipling is different. JCven 
now, I feel, every young journalist must read Ins “ stulf ’* 
with envy : although no man shows less of the faults of 
journalism (in his prose when he shakes oti tlie cloak of 
copy, no one can write more essential journalism, matter 
which really reeks of the moment, which is the crying 
need and the lasting fault of all capable journali^-ni. 

This new' book is reprinted journalism Some of it is 
very good — supremelv good descriptive work . work which 
makes the W’riting of our descriptive rejorters. even the 
most famous and llamboyant and fascinating, seem like 
coloured cotton-wool. :\Ir. Kijiling’s eye is infallible, his 
nose cannot be deceived, and he has the ear of the night- 
bird for the little sounds m the dark, the dry rusth* of 
leaves or the panting throb of some scare<l heart. A good 
deal of the book is transitory, tran.sitory in feeling, one 
hopes, and certainly not final in judgment When Mr. 
Kipling wrote th(‘ first ]).irt of " J-'rom 'fid (*way to Tide wav “ 
lie w’as feeling very angrv with Ameiica and the Amencans. 
and he let-^ liis anger have vt'iit in some foolish, and stnne 
shrcwvd criticism. Perhaps his ca^e against \meriea is 
put when I sa\ that 1 am afraid the AmeneaiiN were more 
annoyed at the shrewd than at the foolish criticism. A 
pleasanter result ol this mood w<is hi< sunny attitude to 
Canada, an altitude which is still preserved in th(‘ “ Return 
to the h'amily,” wTitten sonu' fifteen years Liter lie and 
Sir (Jilbert l*arkcT are almost alone among our writers in 
appreciating the romance of the oldest Colony. Mr. 
Kipling has his prejudices about the iTcneh Canadian ; 
but it is good to find him admilling that " it mu^'t be 
worth something to say youi jiravi'is m a dialect ol the 
tongue that \'irgil handled , and a certain touch of in- 
solence, more magnificent and more ancient than the 
insolence of present materialism, makes a good blend in 
a new land." The third senes in the volume -- written in 
I<n3---is the weakest, not, 1 think, because' the jMjiers are 
later, but because the subject unfortunaiely lends iisell 
to ^Ir. Kipling’s wc>rse faults. He cainiot write about 
Kgypt in any but an aggravating manner, and here 1 do 
not refer to his political manner, but lo a certain aggressive 
Europeanism wliieli lias shown itself in some of his tales 
about ICgypt, and is liardly ever present in his stones 
about India. Anubis aiicl Homs enrage him, while 
Bralima and Hiiddha have always fascinated him. 

The book is full of politics, and this is iriI the jdace to 
deal with them : but perhajis it is permissible to cjiiote one 
really shrew'd sentence, and ask Mr. Kijiling to what Irish 
address he w'ould have sent it any time the last Jilty years. 
He is congratulating the C anadians in that they did not--' 
like some others (poor America! — "volunteer that their 
country w^as ‘ law-abiding ’ " ; and he goes on : 

“You know the first sign-j^ost on the (heat Main Rnad; 

* When a woman advertises that she is virluous, a man that 
he is a gentlcmjin, a coinminniv that it is loyal, nr a eountrs tliat 
it is law-abiding — go tlie other way ! ' “ 

It is not for the politics that the book will be read. 
Thejiftonly serve to remind the reader that the papers arc 
the product of moods, rather than of conviction ; and 
those who delight in Kipling will keep the book for the 
sake of its sudden vision, its clear-eyed disillusionment, its 
gay and arrogant impatience w'ith certain types of thought. 
Mr. Kipling making pictures is one of the most entrancing 

• '* Letters of Travel.” By Rudyard Kipling. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Macmillan.) 


things in the w orld of letters, and here is the kind of pictures 
he can still make : 

“ There are many local gods on the roads through the Rockies ; 
old bald mountains that have parted w'ith every shred of verdure 
and stand wTapped m sheets of w’rinklcd silver rock, over which 
the sight travels slow’ly as in delirium ; mad, horned mountains, 
wreathed w'ith dancing mists ; low-brow'ed and bent-shouldered 
faquirs of the w'ayside, sitting in meditation beneath a burden 
of glacier-ice that thickens every year ; and mountains of fair 
aspect on one side, but on the other seamed with hollow sunless 
clefts, W'herc last year's snow is blackened with the year’.s dirt 
and smoke of forest fires. Tlie drip from it .sccjis away thro* 
slopes of unstable gravel and dirt, till, at the apjiointed season, 
the whole half-mile of undermined talus slips and roars into the 
horrified valley.” 

In its certainty, its firm outline and sense of reality, 
]\lr. Kipling's descriptive work is still unequalled : and this- 
volume contains a little of his best. 

R. Ellis Rc.blrts. 


THE LONDON LYRIST.* 

Here is Mr. Ihrrell back among the books he should 
never have left. Me intend, of course, no reproach of 
political failure -indeed, if whai is happening in Ireland 
HOW’ IS to be regarded as siucc.-is, let us liopc for many 
more such failures. What w’e complain of is not Mr. 
Birrell’s alleged political failure, but his undoubted political 
success. He was kept aw'ay from 11s too long, and at too 
great a cost to letters. The game of politics is most 
Slice ossiully ])layed by supermen like Mr. Gladstone, or 
by fanatics like Lord Robert Cecil, or by agile opportunists 
like — , 01 by coarse-fibred, insensitive gladiators like 

, or bv raucous windbags like (the obvious 

names will leaj'i to the mind). Now Mr. Birrcll is not a 
sujiernian, or a fanatic, or a gladiator, or a time-server, 
or a barnstormer. He has his defects-— he is capable of 
making howler.'- in matters of fact, as no doubt he has 
already been reminded by some “ damned good-natured 
frieiuK,” and by some who are neither of the last tw^o ; 
blit he certainly hasn’t the di'fects that make politicians 
])ro>])eroiis ; and so " the holy Tailhers of the preaching 
North " who broke (ieorge Wyiidham’s heart found no 
diliicullv in adding Mr. Ihrrell tf) their list of Irish failures. 

'J'hc oiitsiaiidiiig c[uality in Mr. Birrcll is simply charm 
s])iced with freakish humour. He has m his conijiosition 
a deal ol Thick and something of the Shortcr-Catcchist, 
together with the courtesy of an older day humanised by 
the attractive foibles of a bookworm, lie might be a 
cl.^racter out of Anatole France . and, if it be not treason 
to envisage such a fate for an ex-Mimster, a I’rivy Coun- 
cillor, a I'cllow’ of 'Irinity Hall and a Ik'iicher of the 
Inner Temjile, we can see Mr. Birrell jiresiding over a 
corner shop in the King’s Koad or Clieyne Walk, the 
best second-hand bookseller tliat ever was. He would 
persuade us to buy the hearty, cheerful, personal books 
as irresistibly as h^s essays now persuade us to read them. 

In T'rederick Locker-Lamjison, who was dilettante, 
collector, Admiralty clerk, amateur of light verses and 
our author's own father-in-law', 'Mr. Birrell has a subject 
made to his hand, a subject, in fact, already used in the 
essay called ‘ A Connoisseur.” The discerning reader will 
not fail to notice tlie identity of certain choice para- 
graphs. In the present volume, a roomy comjianionable 
quarto that Frederick Locker himself w’ould not have 
disdained, Mr. Birrell expatiates at large, and relies for 
corroboration upon a choice of letters both to and from 
our London Lyrist. So pervasive is Mr. Birrell's humour 
that it manages to suffuse the letters (as he chooses them) 
even of men as noted as Dickens, Tennyson, Browning, 
Ruskin, Thackeray and Calvcrley. As ^Ir. Birrell remarks 

* “ Frederick Locker-Lampson : A Character Sketch.” By 
the Right Hon. Augustine Birrell. 25s. net. (Constable.) 
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in another publication, the letters that a man receives 
are perhaps more significant of his character than those 
he writes. Locker certainly seems to have had the 
gift of extracting unconscious revelations from his corre- 
spondents, and so the reader who requires short views of 
eminent Victorians can hardly do better than turn to 
these few pages of letters, most of which, ostensibly, are 
no more than acknowledgments of gift volumes, usually 
" London Lyrics.” They may in fact be taken as guides 
in moments of epistolary embarrassment. Thus, if you 
are a rival belles-lettrist, simmering with jealousy, how 
are you to thank the other fellow for a copy of his hated 
verses ? This is one way : 

** Athenaeum, 

” December yrd, 1857. 

" Dear Locker, — Many thanks for ' London L3rrics.' Which 
I think shew a lively and graceful fancy and command of good 
idiomatic English. The book is also capitally got up so as to 
make a pretty Christmas present. 

“ Ever truly yours, 

" A. Hayward.’* 

Could a whole biography be more illuminating ? Abra- 
ham Hayward was a sort of professional diner-out, and 
probably a person of importance in his day, though of 
none in this. His essays occur in catalogues (marked 
low), and I think he translated ” Faust.” But many have 
done that. 

And if you are a father, and have a son, aged seventeen, 
at Eton, who persists in sending you heroically bad verses, 
how would you suppress him without hurting his feelings ? 
Here is one way : 

“ My Dear Boy, — I have read your verses several times 
and they interest me very much. Your metre rather reminds me 
of the metre in which Macaulay wrote his ' Armada ' ; but you 
have not made it so regular as he did. I do not know if you 
did this on purpose, but if you did I like his way of writing it 
better than yours. ... I do not quite understand the meaning 
of the line : 

” ‘ And were in good sooth cursing,’ 
and in fact the last three lines of the poem want clearness — you 
say : 

“ ‘ I did end their struggles.' 

Do you mean you put them out of paixrby killing them ? Try 
and get the * Armada ’ and read it well, and please send me 
back the Verses, and on another piece of paper write them out 
in prose, as clearly as you can, so that I may know exactly what 
you mean. . . . 

” Your affectionate Father." 

Later he complains that the bardling chooses rather 
violent subjects, and he goes on to say : 

"You should write in a very simple metre — & thus you would 
gradually get a power of expressing your thoughts clearly and 
forcibly. Now the following is a complete poem : 

" ‘ Mrs. Boem 
Wrote a poem 
In praise of Teignmouth air, 

Mr. Boem 
Read that poem. 

And built a cottage there.' 

Yes, that, as far as it goes, is perfectly clear and complete, & 
could not possibly be better expressed — write something like it. 

" Your loving, 

" F. L. L." 

But the obstinate youth wrote nothing like it. What 
he wrote was this kind of thing : 

** and shadowy waves 
Roll on the ocean of men’s minds 
And rise and break and utter thoughts in verse ; " 

^nd now he is a Unionist Member of Parliament, and a 
Private Secretary to boot. These warnings are not lightly 
to be disregarded. 

As for the character sketch itself, it is in Mr. BirrelFs 
own manner, full of wit and wisdom, and written with the 
apparently unstudied ease that we duller creatures can 
never accomplish. It contains of course some character- 
istic^ utterances of Locker himself. He made many French 
acquaintances. ” Foreign names,” says Mr. Birrell, 

^ ” alwayi^ sound more imposing than our own. It is hard 
not to believe in Viollet-le-duc until we have seen his 
restorations.” In Paris Locker called on Paul de Kock 
but forgot Heine. His sketch of Paul de Kock is delicious, 
thpugh^ too long to quote at the moment. We regret of 


course that he did not see Heine ; but sketches of Heine 
abound, and nobody but Locker seems to have troubled 
about Paul de Kock, whose novels, you will remember, 
are extolled in ” Henrietta Temple," a story by another 
man of letters who dabbled in politics. 

The volume has illustrations. One reproduces all the 
book-plates of the entire Locker family — all but one. We 
miss that of Locker's son-in-law. It should have been 
included — a confessed touch of personality in a volume 
rich with personal humour, charm and lettered ease. 

George Sampson. 


THE POETRY OF MEDITATION.* 

Literary taste is in such a fluid condition at the present 
moment that it would be rash to say, of any particular 
school of poetry, that it was temporarily unpopular. 
Nevertheless, most of those who keep a finger upon the 
public pulse would probably agree that meditative poetry, 
and especially meditative poetry with a moral intention, 
is a little out of tunc with the common choir. The natural 
trend of poetry at the moment is out of morality into 
impressionism ; the prevailing method is the swift 
registration of a human mood, for instance, rather than 
the philosophic justification of the processes of nature or 
of the slow winnowing of fate. If that is so, neither Mr. 
John Freeman nor Mr. Gilbert Thomas, true poets though 
they both are, is likely to find himself vociferously acclaimed 
by the general taste ; for both are essentially meditative 
poets, and both have a strong moral and philosophical 
bias. Each of them conceives of poetry as an interpreter 
between man and nature, and both are in the high tradition 
of the art in believing that poetry must deal with universal 
truths, if it is to be worthy of its heritage. The honour 
of such poetry lies in the fact that it is in direct descent 
from the great masters ; its risk consists in the dangers 
that the moral may possibly overvreigh the art ; that what 
began as a song, in short, may end as a sermon. Neither 
of these particular poets is altogether immune from the 
danger ; but they both invite the gratitude of all jealous 
lovers of poetic tradition for the dignity of their outlook, 

' ♦ " Poems New and Old.’’ By John Freeman. los. 6d. net. 
(Selwyn & Blount.) — " Poems : 1912-1919." By Gilbert 

Thomas. 5s. net. (The Swartlimore Press.) 
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Mr. Gilbert Thomas. 



the integrity of tlieir aim, and the deep spirituality of their 
imagination. 

Mr, John Freeman, in point of fad, is so richly endowed 
with these very qualities : his outlook is so serene, his 
ambition so sincere and his spirituality so intense, that 
the reader may well feel ballled, if he tinds himself forced 
to confess that he reads the j)0('try with less actual emotion 
and enthusiasm than he would wish to discover in himself, 
and that he rises from a study of the book with less material 
inspiration than he would expect to carry away. Here, 
we feel, are all the proper elements of the poetry of medita- 
tion, while in addition the workmanship is full of interesting 
experiments, and the melody, if not very varied, is always 
rich and sustained. Why, we ask ourselves, do we not 
read Mr. Freeman with a larger share of that unmistakable 
ecstasy which attends the enjoyment of the greatest poetry - 
The poet liimself suggests a reason. Likening the various 
soul of humanity to the trees of the forest, he chooses for 
his own emblem a tree whose tardy welcome to the season 
has always been proverbial : 


'* If to any tree 

'Tis to the ash that I might likened he — 
Masculine, unamenable, delaying. 

With palms uplifted praying 

For another life and Spring 

Yet unforeshadowed : but content to .swing 

Still branches chill and bare 

In this fine-quivering air 

That others’ love makes sweetness everywhere. 


Few readers, we fancy, will consent to Mr. Preeman s 
description of his art as “unamenable,” but the rest of 
the passage is subtly self-critical. There is in all this poet s 
attitude to life and love a certain masculine austerity, a 
restrained passion for moral endeavour and moral realisa- 
tion, which does undoubtedly rob it of the easy charm which 
seems to come naturally to much verse of a far more 
superficial and inconsiderable calibre. Occasionally, as 
in his invocation to the spirit of childhood, Mr. Preeman 
lights upon perfect phrasing and balance of thought ex- 
pressing itself with the true lyrical impulse : 

" Come over, come over the deepening river, 

Gome over again the dark torrent of years. 

Over, come back where the green leaves quiver. 

And the lilac still blooms and the grey sky clears. 


CHATTO & 
WINDUS 

A Yachtsman’s Holiday 
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cruises in Holland, Denmark and P 2 ast Anglia. With a 
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“ Come, come back to the everlasting garden, 

To that green heaven, and the blue heaven above. 

Come back to the time when time brought no burden 
And love was unconscious, knowing not love." 

Such a song as this captures for a moment the popular 
’appeal, but it is not characteristic. The poet’s natural 
attitude to nature is a distrust of emotion as a false guide, 
a fear of all purely physical expression of love, and a stern 
determination to let the soul itself embody the soul's 
devotion. The world is desolated with evil and dis- 
illusionment ; the true consolation lies in thought, in 
thought kissing thought," in the heart's music that 
“ speaks a deeper rhythm. ..." 

" Be it thine, O spirit, 

The world of sense and thought to e.xalt with light ; 

Purge away blindness. 

Terror and all unkiiidness. 

Shine, shine 

From within, on the confused grey world without 
That, growing clearer, 

Grows .spiritual and dearer." 

This is a counsel of austere perfection, and its very austerity 
accounts for the difficulty of following it with complete 
enjoyment. But its nobility is indisputable, and so also 
are the fine melody and strong architecture of Mr. Freeman’s 
•workmanship, the broad human sympathy, and the in- 
tense faith in the po.ssibilitics of the .soul of man. At a 
time when so much of faith and hope is being so callously 
abandoned, it is a great thing to walk with Greatheart 
through tlie enchanted forest, and in the dark to be re- 
minded of the dawn. 

Mr. Gilbert Thomas is also a poet of meditation ; but 
his dream has been shaken to its foundations by the bitter 
■experiences of the last six years. Cruelty, false doctrine, 
and the temporary triumph of evdl passions arouse him to 
a manly indignation. He does not lose his faith in the 
ultimate purpose of life, but he is poignantly awake to the 
responsibilities of the hour : 

" O you, what e’er your speech or creed, 

\Vhose souLs to one clear law are true ; 

The world, in its most bitter need, 

Turns dumb, uncon.sciou.s prayers to you ! 

The past is dying. Leave it dead ! 

Arise 1 and to one purpose drawn. 

By one waiting spirit led, 

Go forward now tow’ards the daw'n I " 

Mr. Thomas shares with Mr. Freeman an inspiring con- 
fidence in the quiet virtues. He is suspicious of noisy 
causes and easy victories. Sympathy and Humility arc 
the qualities wffiich he chooses to celebrate, and a very 
deep passion for humanity is alive in everything he writes. 
Without being a metrical experimentalist, he sings with an 
impeccable note ; there is always music in his song, and 
behind the music a high spiritual purpose : 

■*' Out of earth ? out of earth ? Nay, earthly looms will ’twine 
Fine and costly fabric when the thread is fine ; 

But Love's magic looms will weave just as well 
The fabric of heaven from the waste of hell." 

Whether or not the poetry of meditation is attuned to 
the fashion of the hour, there can be no question of its 
beauty, of its spiritual force, or of its fidelity to the truest 
consolations of the human heart. Its welcome may be 
•quiet, bji- it will be confident. Its circle may be small, 
.but it wdH be strong. 

Arthur Waugh. 


THE TALL VILLA* 

The pa per- wrapper of this volume scarcely tells the 
truth. It announces " Lucas Malet’s Thrilling New 
Novel,*' and it displays a picture with a ghost in it. Then 
the public thinks it knows what it will get when it buys 
■" The Tall Villa," and in reality it gets something different 
but infinitely better. There is a ghost, it is true, but there 
is no tlrjbl, or, at least, not the sort implied. There are 
thrills of calm pleasure over the excellence of the telling 
of the story ; but, to our thinking, the ghost-part of the 

/ • •• 'Ihe Tall Villa." By Lucas Malet. 7s. 6d. net. (Collins.) 


story comes as quietly and naturally as the rest, and 
Alexis, Lord Oxley, the ghost, is in the theme as importantly 
as is Morris Copley, the not entirely estimable husband 
of Frances. The outlines of the tale are these. Morris 
Copley, through some unfortunate speculations, loses 
money rather discreditably, and he and Frances — who 
was in a somewhat higher social position when he married 
her — are exiled to the tall villa near Regent's Park, a house 
belonging to Frances, and once the nid d' amour of young 
Alexis Oxley. Alexis had loved a lady who in turn loved 
him and then deserted him. This tall villa was the house in 
which he shot himself when he learned of the desertion. 
Frances, knowing nothing whatever of the story, leaves her 
familiar world of rank and fashion, and finds a mysterious 
happiness in her strange surroundings. She feels alert, 
free, expectant, and more and more convinced that in the 
tall faded drawing-room she is not alone. Morris Copley 
finds it necessary to travel to South America to restore 
his fortunes, and brilliant, eager, selfish, clever, pleasure- 
loving as he is, he finds there not only streams of silver 
from his mines, but other " metal " more attractive than 
his wife at home. Frances, meanwhile, establishes closer 
and closer links with the spirit wffiich haunts the house. 
Terrified and eager by turns, she at last sees Alexis, speaks 
w'ith him. sets him free from his torment of violent passion 
and despair, and begins the absorbing intimacy and devotion 
which consume her body and enchant her inner being. 
The scene changes at times, and Frances visits her uncle's 
castle in Hampshire and enjoys again the luxuries of 
former days. Then, too, Lucia Fitz-Gibbon, her cou.sin, 
and Charlie Montague, Morris's vulgar city friend and 
Frances’s too-amorous admirer, come upon the stage to 
fill in and help forward the story. But the theme is that 
of the communion between the living woman and the 
spirit-man, and the picture that rises before the reader is 
that of these tw'o stretching hands to one another across 
the bridge that lies between the two worlds. And at last, 
sitting in the gilt arm-chair, faint from exhaustion, the 
great thing at last happens : 

" Frances, w'lthout shuck of surprise, not only saw the figure 
of Alexis, Lord O.xley, but for the first time distinctly saw his 
face. 

" * Ah ! our bridge still carries, then ! ’ she cried, gently 
triumphant. ‘ All my preparations arc made. Nothing detains 
me any longer here. Will it bear us both ? Can I, too, cnxss it ? ' 

" ‘ You have already crossed it,’ he told her." . . . 

and 

" while she stood close beside him, her ghostly hands on his, 
his ghostly lips on hers, the silver-grey clad woman still rested, 
happily smiling, her moth-like eyes wide ojicn, in the gilt arm- 
chair beside the fire-place.” 

The task lias been difficult ; some tricks of style irritate ; 
but the book is one of a delicate excellence. 


THE LAST OF THEM?* 

The last mutterings of the war arc still audible in the 
book world. And more pleasantly, perhaps, there than 
in the other aspects of the life of to-day. I, for one, 
would much rather read about the war than help to pay 
for it, or watch a wounded man limp down a street. I 
find reading less disturbing than either ; and you remember 
things. . . . 

After all, you did have some good times — ^jolly good 
ones. At any rate, you did if you were flying, whole 
patches of them. And this is what Captain Cunningham 
Reid gets across to you in his " Planes and Personalities : 
a Potpourri," which is really a delightful flying book, 
and one of an unusual kind. The author deals with many 

• " Planes and Personalities : A Potpourri." By Captain 
A. Cunningham Reid, D.F.C., etc. With an Introduction by 
Lieutenant-Colonel W. A. Bishop, V.C., D.S.O., M.C., etc., 
and 8 Illustrations. 5s. net. (Philip Allan.) — *' R.F.C., H.Q., 
1914-1918.” By Maurice Baring. 8s. net. (Bell.) — With a 
Bristol Fighter Squadron." By Walter Noble, D.F.C. With 
an Introduction by the Right Hon. Winston Churchill, M.P., 
and 6 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. (Melrose.) 
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Mpects of his subject, for he has had an unusually in- 

eresting and varied flying career, and he proves by the 
inclusion of a very fairly complete air glossary that he 
Has the general reader's interests at heart— a concession 
which should make for the success of an attractive book. 

t IS so unusual to come across authors who can write as 
well as fly ! 

A remark which may be necessary in the case of Captain 
Cunningham Reid, but is certainly not in that of Mr. 
Maurice Baring, for of course everybody knows that he 
can write (while admittedly he cannot fly) . So one need not 
lay stress upon the literary merits of R.]".C., H.Q., 
1914-1918." Mr. Baring knows as much about the war 
in the air as anybody— much more than the mere average 
pilot, much more than any but very high personages 
indeed. He was General (I suppose both of us ought 
to say Air-Marshal) Trcnchard’s memory during the wdiole 
of the time that that very popular and remarkably abJc 
officer was “ functioning in France. “ Make a note of 
that. Baring ! ” Many people have heard “ Boom .say 
that, possibly without realising at the time that a col- 
lection of these notes — with a good many other things 

would make one of the very best books on the war that 
has been, or is ever likely to be, written. Here, in a 
little over 300 pages, is the whole thing from .start to 
flnish the murder of the Archduke, the fine confused 
feelings of 1914. the muddle, the order, the boredom 
(not much of thi.s), some of the exhilarations, what Mr. 
Baring felt and thought and said, what voiir friends (or 
perhaps you) said or did -not always heroic stuff, thank 
goodnes.'^ !— the jiiishes, the prisoners, the Chinese on 
strike because their French bread had holes in it and 
they were losing on the transaction, the Independent 
Force, the air staff, fighting, bombing raids, artillery 
observation, .stores, the armistice. A little of everything - 
and all of it in a con^'cnicnt volume which is the finest 
imaginable stimulant for the memories of those who have 
been through it, or some of it, and an eye-opener to tlio.se 
who haven't. 

Mr. Walter Xoble will not rou.se your admiration and 
W'onder to the same extent as Mr. Baring, but “ With a 
Bristol I'ighter Squadron" is by no means a bad little 
book for all that. For so dashing a person, with such 
horrid ad'/enturcs to describe. Mr. Noble is sometimes a 
wee bit prosy, but his book is truthful and accurate and 
informing to a degree. And, to my mind, that is equivalent 
to saying that it is well worth reading. 

L. T. S. 


EPSTEIN.* 

Lovers of the abstract in art have always been lovers of 
sculpture. At first there seems to be a certain odilness in 
this. Of all the arts, sculpture, with architecture, would 
seem most to demand concrete and .sensuous things for 
its subject ; the very material puts it at the ojiposite pole 
to music. Yet sculptors themselves ha\ t- felt that their art 
is suited to express ideas rather than form, thoughts rather 
than sensational experiences ; and from the time of the 
so-called “ Psyche " of the Naples Museiiin to Michael 
Angelo w’ith the Rondanini " Pieta," and Rodin with the 
great " Hand of God," they have endeavoured to capture 
in marble, stone or bronze ideas which can hardly be held 
by the brain or expressed in words. Epstein is a very 
curious instance of this pull of the abstract. He is so 
obviously a sculptor, a competent, a superbly competent 
maker of portraits, drawer of things as they look. His 
early work — I leave out some interesting black-and-w'hite 
work he did while still in America — is full of direct, narra- 
tive power. The figures which gloom down on the passer- 
by in the Strand, the early busts, like that notable one in 
Johannesburg, all show him to be a man of remarkable 
and vivid power as a representer of things. Then, 
with the monument for Wilde’s tomb in Pere Lachaise, 
he breaks away from representation ; for a year or two 

* '* Epstein." By Bernhard van Dieren. £2 2s. net. (John 
Lane.) 


5 WIFT S TALE OF A TUB. Battle of the Books 
and Mechanical Operation of the Spirit, edited with Appendixes 
History of Martin, Wotton’s Observations upon 
the Tale of a Tub, Curll’s Complete Key, &c., and reproductions 
of the original drawings. By A. C. GUTHKELCH and D. 
NICOL SMITH. Svo. 24s. net. 

THE PORTRAIT OF A SCHOLAR, and other 
Essays written in Macedonia, 1916 — 1918. 

By K. W. CHAPMAN. Crown Svo. 5s. 6d. net. 

yo-</ay.— “A very acceptable collection of scholarly essays on various 
”l*k*^K* near the heart of all bookfolk. . . . Each of the essays is packed 
with the stun of learniiif;, but the human note and a certain austere wit 
browse*©^ never lacking. Altogether a book to keep and 

ENGLISH MADRIGAL VERSE, 1588-1633. 

Edited from the Original Song Books by E. H. 
FELLOW KS. Crown Svo. Cloth, Us. 6d. net; on Oxford 
India Papier, 15s. net. 


Athenceuni. 

anyone who can afford 12s. orl should buy it , it is a possession /or ever.'' 


an exquisite book. ... It goes without saying that 
^ lor 


DIVORCE. A new Volume of Verse. By CHARLES 
WILLIAMS. Author of “Poems of Conformity.” 
Crown Svo. 4s. net. 

7iwits.— “ . . a religion'; poet of true inspiration, expressing himself in 
i^se of a dignity, sweetness and coinpetence which are very rare. . . . 
r ^ iiappy sign . . . ii is a great pleasure to come across a poet 

ot Mr. Williams s originality who has n personal vision and at the same time 
a capacity for expressing wh.u he thinks and feels.'* 

THE PLAINSMAN, and other Poems. 

By RHYS CARPKXTHR. Demy Svo. 6s. net. 

THE COUNTRY TOWN, and other Poems. 

By the Inte WILLIAM JOHN’ COL’RTHOPE. With a 
Memoir. Crown Svo. ^s. 6d. net, 

SPANISH PROSE AND POETRY, OLD AND 
NEW. With translated specimens. By IDA 

PARNELL. Svo. los. 6d. net. 

A COMMENTARY UPON BROWNING’S “THE 
RING AND THE BOOK.” 

By A. K. COOK. Crown Svo. i6s. net. 

EPOCHS OF ITALIAN LITERATURE. 

By CESARE FOLIGNO. Crown Svo. 3s. net. 
Contents : — The Dawn , The Renaissance . T he Transition : 
The Rise of the Nation ; Modern Italy. List of Authors and 
their Works. Index. 

SARA VIDEBECK AND THE CHAPEL. 

By C. J. L. ALMQUIST. Translated from the Swedish 
by ADOLPH BURNETT BENSON. Crown 8 vo. iis.net. 
(Scandinavian Classics. Vol. XII.) 

* . . a story delightful in itself, and connected with much that 

is historically and critically interesting. . . . ‘ .Sara Videbeck ' is essentially 
original, and it preserves, after more than eighty years, a notable freshness 
and vivacity. The ordinary reader cannot fail to be amused by a tale 
which has lost as little as most masterpieces by the passage of time." 

NIELS LYHNE. I?V J P. JACOBSON. Translated 
fiom the Danish by HANNA ASTRUP LARSEN. 
Crown 8vo. i is. nut. (Scandinavian Classics. Vol. XIII.) 

In this novel the author of Mane Grubbe has recorded his own spiritual 
struggles. It tells of his early dreams and ideals, his efforts to know and 
to achieve, his revolt again.st the dreain-swarthed dogmas in which people 
take refuge from harsb reality, and his brave acceptance of w'hat he con* 
ceived to be the truth, however dreary and bitter." 

THE WAY.S OF LIFE : A Study in Ethics. 

By STEPHEN WARD. Crown Svo. 6s. 6d. net. 
WesUmmter Gtizcf/c.— “ ... a book which I thoroughly recommend as 
being both lucid, logitial and pithily humorous ... Mr. Ward's essays are 
essays in ethical speculation, and contain so many reAections that almost 
on any page a pregnant sentence can be picked out, w’hich may in Itself be 
a mere step in his speculation, but which holds within it the germ of a 
whole sequence of ideas." 

HELLENISTIC SCULPTURE. 

By the late GUY DICKINS. With a preface by Percy 

Gardner, and 23 Plates. Crown 4to. i6s. net. Contents : 

The School of Pergamon ; The School of Alexandria ; The 
Rhodian School ; The Mainland Schools during the Hellen- 
istic Age; Greco-Roman Sculpture; Appendix; Index. 

THE LISTENER’S GUIDE TO MUSIC. 

With a Concert- Goer’s Glossary. By PERCY A. 
SCHOLES. With an Introduction by Sir W. H. Hadow. 
Third edition. Paper boards, 3s. 6d. net; cloth. 4s. net. 

A popular and absolutely non -technical guide for ordinary 
people, enabling them to enjoy a concert as they can a book 
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seems to be influenced by Gaudier-Breska. and follows 
the odd fashion which is responsible for his Venus, the 
Doves and the whimpering, mouthing Job ; then, with the 
war, there came a period in which he has returned vigor- 
ously to his portraits and produced a series as vital as any 
bf his work, but troubled and heightened by the thought 
which had gone to the experiments of his more abstract 
days. 

The progress is full of interest, and it can be studied in 
the excellent reproductions in this volume. I wish I could 
say that the reader would find help in Mr. van Dieren’s 
text ; but he will not. Mr. van Dieren, who seems in- 
adequately acquainted with our language, writes the most 
terrible verbiage about art and artists in general. His 
views show no sense for style or for beauty, and his logic 
can be gauged by such a passage as this in defence of 
those elements in Epstein’s work which have been attacked 
by the more academic critics who are suspicious, and not 
unjustly, of the morbid element in much modern art: 

** Need I speak of some of Callot’s engravings, of the horrible 
fantasies of Breughel or Bosch and most of their contemporaries ? 

Or of the repulsive prostitutes, the horrifpng old courtesans of 
Goya, the dwarfs and monstrosities of Velasquez ; the mis- 
carriage of animals, and generally unspeakable things by no less 
a cultured humanist and chaste personality than Diirer, whose 
unflagging interest in every abnormality (though I should per- 
haps make clear once more at this point on every normal thing 
equally) is well known. . . . From the shockingly decrepit old 
women, the criminal lunatics and satanists of Leonardo to 
the sickening, wretched, miserable idiots, thieves and whores of 
a GarsChin or a Dostoievski, where is the novelty of interested 
motive ? Is not Cervantes’ ' Don Quixote ’ ” 

But I think I have quoted enough to let the reader know 
whether he would care to study Mr. van Dieren’ s text. 
The passage, in its turbid, turgid style and complete lack 
of logic, is typical of most of the book. 

So the reproductions remain — the Christ, so like from 
one angle to President Wilson, that one wonders whether 
the title and treatment were an afterthought ; the “ Tin 
Hat,’* Meum with a Fan, Muirhead Bone, Euphemia Lamb 
with its strange recollection of Mantegna, Mile. Gabriclle 
Soeme with its deliberate revival of the Roman portrait. 
What is one to make of them ? They differ a great deal 
from Epstein’s earlier portrait work : they differ almost 
as much from the bust of Lady Drogheda which is in this 
volume ; and the measure of the difference is, perhaps, 
evidence of the value of the more abstract sculpture. I 
cannot myself attach much positive value to the Venus, 
or to Rock-Drill, or even to the Mother and Child and the 
Doves ; -they seem to me definitely transitory work, vrork 
which a greater man would never have exhibited. Yet the 
experience of doing them*has helped Epstein’s art, help&l 
him to find himself, and be surer of his own individual 
methods. The teftiptation of all portrait makers is satisfac- 
tion. After a time it is so easy to make a thing like. One 
sees it time and again. Men have gone on painting portraits 
until they cannot paint a bad one — or a good one. Then 
two courses are open, if they are to keep on with the '^ork ; 
and they may either begin to caricature, as Goya did, or 
they may begin to see a little deeper, and paint a little 
further, as Watts did. Epstein does both. There is 
caricature in the Iris Tree, rather cruel caricature ; there 
is depth and a sense of vigour in Meum with a Fan, and 
in Euphemia Lamb. The work is not yet absolutely first- 
rate, tor it is still critical rather than creative. Epstein 
still wants to talk about the thing ; he cannot say it 
sfmply and let it be — ^he must over-emphasise something ; 
exaggerate the size of the eye, pull the nose out, pout the 
under-lip give an unnatural roundness to the cheek. He 
is a little afraid that truth will escape observation, so he 
moulds her not naked, but stripped or stripping. All 
that breeds an uneasiness which is alien to the greatest 
art. I believe he may still reach that ; and when he does, 
it wiirbe interesting" to see if he returns to the sculpture 
of idqas, y is content to give us ideas in faces. Rodin, 
for all his efforts, never achieved what he planned ; the 
gates of hell remain a gigantic pavilion, and Mestrovic’s 
genius for abstract things is the genius of an architect. 
Of that Epstein shows no signs. There are hints here that 


he may yet achieve something supreme in decorative 
sculpture ; but that will need an architect of equal ability: 
and can we hope to find him in England ; or, if we find 
him, that his manner will suit Epstein’s, or Epstein’s his ? 

R. E. R. 


ALFRED NOYES’S NEW VOLUME.* 

Mr. Alfred Noyes has suffered much at the hands of 
the reviewers during the last few years. Before the war, 
if he was not generally recognised as one of our few out- 
standing poets, he consistently received the almost lavish 
praise of many of our most eminent critics ; but, since the 
publication of “A Salute from the Fleet" in 1915, he 
has rarely been mentioned in the leading literary journals 
except in terms of depreciation and sometimes of ridicule. 

It is not merely that a new generation of singers and 
readers has arisen with ideals and standards fundamentally 
different from those of Mr. Noyes, for the very critics 
who used most assiduously to praise him have of recent 
years either ignored him or joined in the general chorus 
of disapprobation. The explanation is, of course, that 
the war, which threw all existing standards into the melting- 
pot, has radically changed the literary fashions of the 
hour ; and, wdth the fashions, the critics have either 
changed, or maintained a discreet and bewildered silence. 
But so firmly rooted are Mr. Noyes’s ideals, and so inflexibly 
sure the principles of his art, that he has steadfastly refused 
to change ; and, in a series of short poems in his new volume, 
he gaily, yet very earnestly, lampoons what seems to him 
to be the literary and philosophical anarchy of our day : 

** They arc hawking a new rose for Eden. 

It has feathers. It’s green. I suppose 

The only thing wrong with their rose is 

The fact that it isn't a rose. 

Who’ll buy ? 

And here’s a new song without metre ; 

And here again, nothing is wrong 

(For nothing on earth could be neater) 

Except that it isn’t a song. 

* • i» * 

*' Here’s, item, a ring, very plain, sirs ; 

And, item, a God (but He’s dead). 

They .say that you'll need Him again, sirs ; 

So, item, a cross for His head. 

Who’ll buy ^ 

Yes, they say that He’ll rise from the dead, sirs ; 

It is only the fashions that die ; 

And — here are the thorns for His head, sirs ; 

They’ll keep till you need 'em. Who’ll buy ? ” 

In saying that Mr. Noyes has not changed we do not 
mean, of course, that the war has left no impression upon 
his work. The tragedy and horror of the last few years 
have obviously moved him profoundly ; they have tor- 
tured his nerves, and brought him almost to despair 
of the triumph of Right and Love in the affairs of men. 
But if the old ideals seem no longer to be capable of being 
translated into fact, they none the less remain the poet's 
ideals ; and the war, which has worked revolution in 
many minds, has not essentially modified in any particular 
his attitude towards life and towards his art. Turn where 
it may in these pages, the eye falls upon the themes, ideas 
and rhythms so familiar to those who have followed Mr. 
Noyes’s progress from " The Forest of Wild Thyme." 
Here again are lilting songs of Devon and Sussex, of Friar 
Tuck and Francis Drake, intersprinkled with didactic 
poems and with rather pompous pieces in celebration of 
special occasions and events. We wish we could say that 
Mr. Noyes always sings the old music with a new sweet- 
ness or power ; but, though here and there a lyric of rare 
beauty flowers spontaneously upon the page, we cannot 
honestly acclaim this new volume as marking, upon the 
whole, any notable advance in the poet’s achievement. 
For the fact that Mr. Noyes has not changed is, of course,, 
an indication of his weakness as well as of his strength. 
There are ways in which his sincerest friends could wish 
him to have changed. It would have been wdl for him 

* ** The Elfin Artist, and Other Poems." By AlfrM Noyes. 
78. fid. net. (Blackwood.) 
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if the war had forced upon him, as upon many others, 
a more searching and sensitive self-analysis. He has, 
perhaps, an almost too impregnable faith in the rightness 
of his own vision and his own standards. Truth, to the 
wisest friends of Truth, will always be a matter admitting 
of discussion ; and even the wildest experiments may 
yield some small good, however ridiculous in the main 
such experiments mav be. But Mr. Xoyes has no use for 
discussion or experiment. Truth to him, in art as in lile, 
is a thing as plain and rigid as a lamp-post, not as infinitely 
diffused and intangible — yet pure anil strong — as the 
sunlight ; and he is just a little too ready to call us Bol- 
shevists if we do not accept the gospel, and nothing but 
the gospel, according to Milton and AVordsworth and 
Tennyson. His creed, his standards, are rather too static ; 
and his constant protestations of them inevitably lead 
him, when true inspiration is lacking, into and wastes 
of rhetoric. 

But after all this has been said we cannot be too grateful, 
in these days when reverence and faith of anv sort are 
at a discount, for a poet who resjiecls the high tradition^ 
of the jiast ; who is not afraid or ashamed to confess his 
loyalty to the old beliefs of his fathers, and who has the 
courage to go his own way undeterred by faslnons or by 
cliques. Mr. Xoyes has his shorlconiings ; but the s]>int 
that inspires his most characteristic work is the onlv 
spirit from wliich enduring art can spring. He doe^ not 
aim at mere cleverne.ss ; he does not strive after mere 
beauty — or (like some of our younger bards) after mere 
ugliness. Ills real jioems come from tlie lieart, and call 
to the heart in others. 

(iiLur.KT Tho.nIAs. 


THE NEW YOUNG.* 

Mr Douglas (loldrmg here otters a ])leasmg collection of 
his papers, which all bookishly inclined persons laiid 
there are few better) will enjoy reading, h'or my own 
part, 1 have enjoyed Mr. tloldring before and 1 hojie to 
eipoy him again, especially when be has made up his 
mind what period of life he has reached Ax present he 
wants to have it both ways. He wants to be young, and 
he wants to be judicial. Tm sorry, but lie can’t. Judges 
arc not young ; it is only Lord Chancellors who are frisky ; 
but then they need not be judges, and in fact seldom 
are. Mr. Goldring betrays the natural desire of youth to 
cheek Mr. Wells as a back number, to tick oil Mr Bennett 
as a tradesman, to laugh at the English classics as un- 
readable furniture, to mock at bourgeois movality and 
to find .serious artistry in the music-hall turns that Sur- 
biton considers vulgar. Dear me! How it reminds me 
of the clear old nineties, when I too was young ' W'e 
talked just like that; and so did our fatlicrs before »is. 
In one respect the Xew ^'oung go much farther than we 
did. The log-rolling of tlic nineties is nothing to the 
log-rolling of the nineteens. The last Victorians boomed 
each other in reviews ; the neo-Gcorgians put each other 
into novels, and, as far as 1 liave discovered, they put 
very little else in. 

All that is very usual and quite creditable. But just 
as you think you have placed Mr. Goldrmg with the Xew 
Young, he begins looking back, and almost wagging a 
wise old head in reprobation of those bo\s. He* bii\s 
Claudel, Peguy and Marcel Proust, but what he really 
reads for pleasure is — w^hat do you think ^ Prosper 
M6rim6e 1 Yes, he is as old as all that. This is discon- 
certing, but it won't interfere with your enjoyment of 
his book if you are really a good reader. 

I have indicated some of Mr. Goldring’s subjects as 
well as his tendencies. Let me mention some others. 
The longest paper is a sketch of Flecker embodying personal 
reminiscences as well as some sound criticism. Hugh 
Walpole, Compton Mackenzie and Gilbert Cannan come 
in for a few home truths in another essay of considerable 

• ** Reputations : Essays in Criticism.” By Douglas Gold- 
ring. ys. 6d. net. (Chapman & Hall.) 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
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EASTERN NIGHTS AND FLIGHTS : 

A RECORD OF ORIENTAL ADVENTURE. 

By “CONTACT” (ALAN BOTT), Author of "An 
Airman’s Outing.” 7/6 net. 

“ Mr. Alan Bott, the author of ' An Airman’s Outing,’ has a narrative 
manner unfailingly pointed and livel> , and no one will lay his book 
aside who has once started on the record of his experiences as a prisoner 
in Turkish and Austrian hands 

A COMPANY OF TANKS. 

By Major W. H. L. WATSON, D.S.O., D.C.M.. Author 
(if " Adv-^enturos of a Despatch Rider.” Crown 8vo. 
With Sketch Majis. 7/6 net. A Personal ” account 
of fighting with the Tanks. 

COLLECTED POEMS. 

Vol. III. By ALFRED XOYES. 7/6 net. 

Thi.s new addition contains 'I'he Lord of Misrule , Tales of a 
Mermaid Tavern : The With press, The Searchlights, and other Poems 
A Belgian Chnstiiiis J ve , A Salute from the Fleet, and other Poems. 

THE ELFIN ARTIST, and other 
Poems. 

By .\T.FRK!) NOYES. 7/6 net. 

This Ilf \v volume contains —The Virtorions Dead ; A Victory Celebra- 
tion ; The Silver Crook . 'J‘he Vindictive : The Cheltenham Chiiiiney' 
Sweeps ; The Ma\flow( r , The Avenue of the Allies. 

SPORT IN SCOTLAND WITH ROD 
AND GUN. 

By SAM SPEEDY. Crown 4to &2 2 /. net. 'SVith 
numerous Illustrations by Lieut. -Commander J. C. 
Millais. 


FICTION. 

THE HOUSE IN QUEEN ANNE SQUARE. 

By \V. D. LYELL. Crown 8vo. 7/6 net. 

'* An astonishing' tangle of inyster), personation and crime . . . it is 
handled with unflagging dexierii>. The sior> is rich in surprises, and 
even when at last everything seems to bo made clear Mr. Lyell has still 
something of the unexpected in reserve . . . the novel is remarkably 
well written. " — Scoi%man. 

FOLLOW THE LITTLE PICTURES. 

By AL.AX GRAHAM. Crown 8vo. 7/6 net. 

“ h holds all the prospect of one of those engaging stories in which a 
desire to penetrate the mystery contends with the attractions which 
present iliemselves as one chapter succeeds another."— 5fo/sma/f. 

CLIPPER FOLK. 

By OSWALD WlLDRTDGE, Author of " Captains & 
Co.,” “• The Luck Penny." Crown 8vo. 7/6 net. 

We have already had the opportunity of commending some of these 
short stories of a vanished seadife, as they come oul in “Blackwood,* and 
can only repeat that they are. first-rate pieces of work, full of the air of the 
sea, well devised and w'ell wTitten. .S a/m rday fiei'tcjc 
“• Mr. Oswald Wildridge hai. the gift of the nautical ‘yarn,’ and he shows 
it to much eftect in these tales.’ — Tunes. 

MYRA. 

By ARTHUR FETl'ERLESS, Author of "Gog,” 
Pomanders,” " Battle Days." Crown 8vo. 7/6 net.' 

It is handled with rniisual dexterity and humour. The effect is largely 
ont of contrasts in places and people— an East End attic and a gracious 
country house. There is life and truth in every chapter.’ 

Chranule. 

“ It IS a no\el of decidedly political flavour. . . . The election 

scenes in a wrll-wri:ten novel are particularly well done, and contain a 
great d-al of sound political sense as well as of action and interest."— 


NOW READY. 

DESMOND’S DAUGHTER. 

By MAUD DI\'ER. 3/6 net. 

ADDITIONS TO POPULAR 2/- NOVELS SERIES. 
THE FIRST ROUND. By sx. john lucas. 

[Immediately. 

THE FIRST HUNDRED THOUSAND. 

By lAN HAY. 

JOHN SPLENDID. By neil munro. 
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length. An Outburst on Gissing is as much a de- 
nunciation of late Victorianism as a criticism of the novelist, 
and it says much that is well worth sayijjg, even though 
it declaims with some over-excitement. The clever but 
sterile women novelists of the day are next put through 
• it, and then, as we have said, Mr. Goldring falls back on 
reminiscence. But not before he has given us a very 
palatable paper on “ Wines," which I greatly enjoyed 
because 'the author writes as if he loved his subject. A 
connoisseur is not the same as a superior person. Our 
New Young are mostly superior persons. They express 
themselves in disparagements, like the superior high 
school mistress, the other day, who could proclaim her 
superiority in no better way than a public disparagement 
of the elementary school mistresses. But the critic, the 
connoisseur, expresses himself in appreciations, and is 
therefore creative. 

Well, it is a tribute to Mr. Goldring that he has held us 
so far. He has something to say and he says it enjoyably. 
What more could one say of anybody ? 

George Sampson. 

MR. MASEFIELD’S NEW BOOK.* 

In every instrument there can only be a certain number 
of notes, and in every poet only a certain number of 
emotions : to expect more is to cry for the moon. And 
yet there is a sort of perversity, even in loyal admiration, 
which keeps on prompting us to ask of those wc admire 
some novelty of* impression with every new meeting. 
Married love has been known to languish under the repe- 
tition of familiar embraces ; and in somewhat the same 
spirit the reader is apt to feel disappointed if a favourite 
poet evokes no fresh surprise with his latest gift of song. 
The demand, of course, is quite unreasonable. The wise 
enthusiast will stifle it at birth. Let us proceed to the 
stifling process without delay, if Mr. Masefield’s latest 
volume appears to be, for the most part, an echo of old 
achievements. At least the new work is not unworthy of 
the old ; and that should be enough, especially in these 
days of rapid and (occasionally) perfunctory achievement. 

" Enslaved," the poem which gives its name to the 
volume, is, perhaps, the least satisfactory of its contents. 
It is a story of the abduction of a maiden by a Moorish 
chief ; of her lover’s pursuit ; of his capture and con- 
demnation to death, and of the chief’s repentance at the 
last moment. The story in itself is thin, and the " knot " 
of the situation is scarcely worthy of the easy " god from 
the machine." There is a touch of theatrical melodrama 
about the whole business. Yet there is no subject, even 
of the most barren elements, which Mr. Masefield will not 
adorn with fresh fancy, and the picturesqueness of descrip- 
tion never fails him. He has the seeing eye, or the telling 
phrase, constantly at his command. 

"At an order all the oars clanked aft, and checked, and sliced 
the sea, 

The rowers’ lips twitched upy-'ard, the sheets tugged to be free ; 

The wrinklings in the sail ran up as it rounded to a breast. 

The ship bowed to a billow and snouted through the crest. . . . 

" Then they bade me stop my talking, and use my breath to row. 

Darkness came upon the water, and they took my love below. 

Fire in the oar-stirred water swirled in streaks that raced away, 

Toppling up and down, the taflrail touched the red sky and 
the grey.’* 

That is the genuine Masefield, the real thing seen and 
iecorded. There follows a strong, weird mediaeval story 
of the laying of a witch’s crew of spectral hoUnds by the 
spell of a saint. Here again the familiar touch reveals 
^ itself; 

They dwindled as the mist that fades 
At coming of the sun ; 

Like rags of stufi that Arc abrades 
They withered and were done. 

" The cock, that scares the ghost from earth, 

« ^ ^ Crowed as they dwindled down ; 

The red sun, happy in his girth. 

Strode up above the town." 

* " Enslaved, atid Ol^er Poems." By John Masefield. 
6s. net. ^ (Heinemann.) 


Mr. Masefield excels in these little vignettes, done with a 
single touch, but every one full of colour and of life. 

The gem of the hook, however, is "Animula" — ^the 
tragic tale of two men, one woman, and a passion, told in 
verse of fourteen lines, which cannot rightly be described 
as sonnets, since they are deliberately conceived without 
the completeness and crescent growth of the true sonnet- 
form. Technically this is a tour de force, and it is carried 
out with unerring vigour. 

It may be true that there is nothing in this little volume 
to add to our estimate of Mr. Masefield’s art, but it is sheer 
ingratitude that demands something new with every new 
essay of the artist. At least Animula " is Mr. Masefield 
at his best, and that should be enough for every true lover 
of virile, forcible and freakishly beautiful verse. 

A. W. 

COLLECTED FRUITS OF OCCULT 
TEACHING.* 

The Theosophical Society was established originally in 
America by one whom devoted admirers characterise as 
H. P. B., namely Madame Blavatsky. A day came when she 
passed over to India and there laid a new foundation. Mr. 
Sinnett, then editing The Pioneer, was one of her earliest 
and most zealous disciples ; but he left India and carried 
the new Theosophy to England, where it became the 
fashion of a season. As most of us know, the clouds 
dropped down, and the story of the movement has been 
one of remarkable growth amidst assaults from without 
and internecine feuds within. It remains among us, a 
mouth speaking great things — so far as affirmation is 
concerned. In another form of symbolism it is a mouth 
of many voices, and one of the most insistent is Mr. A. P. 
Sinnett. In a preface to the present volume he tells us 
how in earlier books he has revealed the existence of 
" elder brethren of humanity," in touch with a Divine 
Hierarchy, and has communicated information received 
through occult channels, relating to human history some 
" millions of years " prior to historical records. This is 
how the case stands and is for those who can take it, pre- 
sumably with all faults, for the society's troubled history 
ha^ not been apart from scandal. The papers which 
follow the preface have been drawn from many quarters 
of reviews, class periodicals and theosophical transactions. 
It is of considerable interest to have them thus collected, 
for they cover a curious field. Mr. Sinnett has followed 
more than one interest in his time ; we have met with him 
as an ardent bimetallist, a novelist and a convinced 
exponent of " the Baconian tiicory " of the Shakespeare 
plays. But he is first and always a theosophist, and this 
volume is one of its books of doctrine. We have no doubt 
whatever that the " revelations " which have come to Mr. 
Sinnett have been through channels corresponding to 
those which are called " mediumship " in the dialect of 
modern Spiritualism. 

A. E. Waite. 

FOUR FIRST NOVELS-t 

One feels in these poignant days a sense of mourning in 
the presence of first novels. They cannot help being 
first novels, nor is theirs the blame, only the burden, 
that the public cling with such quiet tenacity to the 
crusted reputation. For nowadays when paper is scarce 
and the printer dreams dreams the novel must advance in 
price and sell in proportion. The trade, like the public, 
prefer a " best-seller," and the new author is received 
with caution. Therefore the publisher, like those Russian 
mothers of history, veils his face and casts his first fruits 

• " Collected Fruits of Occult Teaching." By A. P. Sinnett. 
15s. net. (Unwin.) 

t " The Story of a New Zealand River." By Jane Mander. 
7s. (John Lane.) — " The Great Leviathan." By D. A. Barker. 
7s. (John Lane.) — " Madeline of the Desert." By Arthur 
Weigall. 7s. net. (Fisher Unwin.) — ^"The Wider Way." By 
Diana Patrick. 7s. 6d, (Hutchinson.) 
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to the wolves. It is of serious importance then for young 
novelists to compel attention which they may well merit 
and, without offering a commercial and therefore a " tip ” 
offensive to Art, it may be emphasised that the only road 
to recognition in a period profoundly indifferent to litera- 
ture is to write not after any school or type, but upon the 
basis of individual inclination. It would, for instance, be 
interesting to examine in the spirit of the present crisis — 
and crisis it is — the chances of the books that follow or, 
as one would say with a tender Derby memory of a noble 
outsider, forecasts on form. 

“The Story of a New Zealand River,’* by Miss Jane 
Mander, is ultra-modern in its attitude but so steady, 
competent, almost placid in treatment and scope that one 
expects to see opposite the title page “ Books by the 
same author.” There are no loose ends, no spurts of 
uncurbed exuberance, the horizon is wide, serene, impres- 
sive even, the character-drawing admirable, the tale, if 
leisurely, sufficient in strength. It is therefore, for a first 
novel, remarkable. (3n the other hand, for a story with 
its setting in the back country of New Zealand, it is almost 
devoid of atmosphere. And the book is too long, becom- 
ing upon occasions a little tedious. It is, in a sentence, a 
carefully constructed, able book, but mature — not promising 
of better things. 

“ The Great Leviathan,” on the other hand, is quite 
obviously a first novel, with the quaint excrescences of our 
bewildering century bristling upon it, like one of tho.se 
landlady’s puddings wherein most things have made their 
contribution, affording to the whole a sense of arresting 
uncertainty. !Mr. D. A. Barker is an intellectual, and as 
intellectuals, at any rate in fiction to-da^”, are considerably 
disturbed, his hero is pushed along that old distracted 
path upon which Michael or PejLer, or whichever name was 
the vogue of the moment, have so depressingly preceded 
him. It must be granted ^Ir. Barker's Tom is better 
than some others. For one tiling, his temperament is not 
so suggestive of the advertisement, “ Have you a stab 
here ? ’ I’or another, he keeps on the move. Unfortu- 
nately he goes so fast. One has a suspicion that Mr. 
Barker is too conscientious -that he wrote on a piece of 
paper for reference, “ Cambridge-London-Labour-India.’* 
He strives to get in too much. As a Scots elder said of a 
too earnest young minister at the close of a sermon touching 
on most of the gravities of this life and the next : “ Aye, 
he's conscientious an’ he's clever, ye mind, but eh, man, 
lioo he scatters.’’ Mr. Barker scatters, but his scattering 
does not all fall on stony ground. He has the gram, and in 
his next book 1 shall be surprised if he does not reap 
his harvest. 

“ Madeline of the TR'sert ” is like “ The Story of a New 
Zealand River ’’ in three respects. It is not immature, it 
lacks atmosphere and imagination, and it suffers from 
length. But most of all Mr. Weigall injures his story by 
the introduction of a heroine in whom it is difficult to 
believe. Madeline is a beautiful and attractive young 
woman who has been brought up in surroundings of a 
nature certain to sear and blunt, and not develop the 
spirit of innocent inconsequence and intellectual stamina. 
Childhood is too impressionable for that. But putting 
that point aside, one is a little exasperated that Mr. M cigall, 
having allured us, as it were, by his suggestion of vice and 
desert sands, should suddenly turn his heroine into a 
kind of gramophone record for his (quite sensible") opinions 
upon Labour problems and the soul of religion. It is 
not, that is to say, a novel first and last, and therfe is not 
sufficient evidence of creative or imaginative power to 
encourage one in the hope that Mr. Weigall has the real 
heart of the business in him. 

“The Wider Way," by Diana Patrick, is. judged as a 
first novel, the best of the bunch. It is not so deliberate 
in its theme as •' The Story of the New Zealand River,’’ 
nor is it as able. But it is original, promising, lively, 
with a clear cut manner — " a way of putting things, a 
breath of humour which, in such matters, can be likened 
to the foam of April blossom upon the young orchards. 
Veronica Queening, like Tom of “ The Great Leviathan,” 


HUMOURS OF A PARISH 

By REV. W. B. MONEY. Illustrated. With an 
introduction by W. H. POLLOCK. 6^ net. 

Mr. Money, the famous Cambridge cricket blue of the seventies, has 
many entertaining stories to tell, arising from his life as a clergyman and a 
sportsman. 

THE WAR DIARY OF 
THE 5tli SEAFORTH 
HIGHLANDERS 

By CAPTAIN D. SUTHERLAND. 6s. net. 

The 5th Seaforths played an important part in the Great War, and 
Captain Sutherland, who was an ollicer of this battalion, has written a very 
careful and accurate record of their activities. 

WITH THE SERBS IN 
MACEDONIA 

By DOUGLAS WALSH E. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 

This is a very bright account of war experiences In Macedonia, by an 
A.S.C. Officer, who has the gift of making bis bcenes *' living " scenes. Mr. 
Walshe's narrative is ver> human, and he gives us an excellent bird’s eye 
view of the country, and the tangle of races inhabiting it. 

5i. net. 


NBW FICTION. 

THAT GIRL MARCH 

By W. H. RAINSFORD. 7 .. net. 

SOMEWHERE IN KED GAP 

By H. L. WILSON. Author ot “Buggies of Red Gap.” 

7s. net. 

FOUR BLIND MICE 

By C. C. LOWIS. 7a. net. 
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NEW FICTION 

In Cr. 8vo. Cloth. 

H 7s. 6d. net. 

MY PROFITABLE FRIENDS 

By ARNOLD PALMER. 

“He can congratulate himself upon an achievement. This 

author niaket> his mark straight away.' —Observer.\ 

SERENUS 

And Other Stories of the Past and Present. 

By JULES LEMAITRE. 

Translated by Penguin** (A. W. EVANS). 

Praised by Aratole France as a ’great literary achievement. 

PASSION’S QUEST 

By VERA LOVICH. 

A realistic story of Love and Passion whtcli is being widely discussed. 

JULIA TAKES HER CHANCE 

By CONCORDIA MERREL. 

The romantic/ love-story of a very modern girl. 

POEMS NEW AND OLD 

By JOHN FREEMAN. 

Square 8vo. Cloth. 10 s. 6d. net. 
publish^p^iua'**°" containing many ua* 
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is a character who follows in the footsteps of countless 
other heroines — in fact, taken to pieces, the plot is con- 
temptible. It reads like the synopsis of a daily serial. 
Veronica is poor but has a secret. Queening quite obviously 
cannot be her father. She visits old Lord Swarthe, one 
of those ancient immaculate peers who have done such 
sterling service for English fiction. Lord Swarthe pales. 
He writes a statement, hides it, has a fit, and dies. Veronica 
is cornered by the complete bounder in a lonely (irange. 
She escapes to marry a German. The document in the 
library is found. And so on. But iMiss Patrick pulls it 
off. She contrives, even under the colossal burden of such 
a collection of rubbishy characters, to soak the story and 
Veronica in sheer personality, sincerity, and a real gift for 
humorous comment. Here is a first novel worth reading 
because, whatever its faults, it is so encouraging to think 
of the comedies of manners Miss Patrick will write so soon 
as she permits her characters to spin the web of their 
own destinies. Frederick Watson. 


ORDERED WORDS. 

If, as that clever actor Mr. Cyril Graham avers, it is 
difficult to assemble a paying audience for Euripidean 
tragedy, it is not for lack of the tragic spirit amongst us 
or because of any great popular affirmation of the “ right- 
ness ” of the universe. As, for instance, one lingers over 
the brochure which contains Percy Addleshaw's “ Last 
Ver.ses,”' the .shadow of Death .seems to sting that lamenied 
man to an utterance more powerful than was inspired by 
beautiful scenery, which, howxver, he felt like a cultivated 
person with eyes to see. And yet that something more 
than peace beyond understanding, the knowledge of the 
love of God, penetrates one very remarkable poem by 
him called “ In Many Ways,” in which the ” curses ” 
of a despairing watcher are benevolently answered. Addlc- 
shaw has been fortunate in having his last book enriched 
by so charming a preface as Mr. Arundel Osborne’s. It 
is charming because, thanks to it, the lovable and 
piquant personality of Addleshaw awakens sympathy 
Avhich he never sought and expands to something bigger 
than a minor craftsman in the belles-lettres. 

Nevertheless, though Addleshaw had originality in tlie 
sense that he was not simply ” typical but could .some- 
times surprise you, there is no mistaking the fact that 
Mr. Robert Graves, whose ” Over the Brazier appears 
in a revised edition, looks as new beside Addleshaw as 
an electric humming top beside a steam locomotive. 1'he 
newness does not apply to philosophy. Mr. Graves’s 
special genius resembles the spirit of a childhood akin 
to fairyhood, capable of expressing itself, as in ” The Poet 
in the Nursery,” vith rlelightfully grotesque grace. 

The late Mr. John Butler ^’eats, however, asked if free 
verse were not ” another attempt on the part of democracy 
to make poetry as clamorous and common as itself ” ; 
and, though these adjectives are very inappropriate to 
the free verse in Miss Dircks’s ” Passenger,”® I cannot sec 
that her expressiveness gains anything by it worth the 
loss of tune. Indeed when, in a ” free ” stanza terminating 
a poem called ” Underground,” she remarks ; 

“ (Victf>na at last. 

Then Westminster and Charing Cro.ss ...)** 

one can’t lulp asking why ” St. James’s Park ” is omitted. 

“ League of Nations ” is also an unsatisfactory poem, 
for it attempts to impassion our humanitarianism without 
taking the trouble to use our language in a masterly way. 
.These strictures are made because, this being Miss Dircks’s 
second volume, she may be considered to be making, or 
about to make, a definite decision as to what her literary 
standard is to be. That there are beautiful and moving 

1 •* Last Verses.” By Percy Addleshaw. 2s. 6d. net. (Elkin 
Mathews.) / 

t ” ONer the Brazier.” By Robert Graves. 3s. net. (The 
Poetry Bookshop.) 

” Passenger.” By Helen Dircks. 3s. 6^. net. (Chatto & 
Windus.) 


things in her volume is apparent to anybody who can feel 
poetry . Some anthologist will surely come along and cull 
her Golden Pnvet,” a pretty tribute to a prosperous 
bush. To grace this page I quote a sonnet, “ Alone,” 
which is bewitchingly feminine : 

” Now I have been alone all this long day. 

Removed alike from all the world and you, 

And love and hate and every flower that gjrew 
Were all a thousand, thousand miles away. 

Then like a leaning god I saw there lay 
The little w’orld complete beneath my view, 

The little wars of souls, so old, so new — 

1 saw myself among the players play. 

” I watched it all so quiet and unmoved, 

As though I'd never known a tear or smile. 

And never toiled and never longed for rest; 

Till starlight came and told me that I loved. 

And I was small and throbbing for a while 
Again, to seek my blindness at your breast.” 

The concluding seven words are a perfection of phrasing ; 
and, with all its faults, the book is not a ” l*asscnger ’' 
for oblivion that contains the felicities of thought, tender- 
ness and humour present in Miss Dircks’s poems. 

Mr. Maunsell seems to have the poet’s ear coupled with 
a strange indifference to the virtue of artistic economy. 
On his first jiage we encounter the di.sagreeable tautology 
of ” .scudding dreams that stir on restless wings *’ ! Nor 
can 1 commend a sham optimism which asks : 

” Shall it matter to us. my darling, 

If the rest of the years hold grief ? ” 

Tliere is a considerable variety of metrical tunc in Mr. 
Maunsell ’s book one feels, in fact, that if his singing 
could be heard simply as music it would be to the advan- 
tage of his reputation as an artist. One would then be 
charmed by spells of love and beauty and not vexed as 
we now are by feebleness or insincerity of thought. 

Mr. Gleeson® is another singer who does not usually 
quite ” come off ” ; lie seems to have a firework which, 
with a more prosperous chemistry for its father and mother, 
would glorify the air handsomely like Mr. Ci. K. Chesterton’s 
fireworks. One can, however, detach lines by him from 
their context with an effect gratifying to one's rhetorical 
taste. As thus : 

” (h)d mav have risen atjainst (axl, 
ihit 1 w;ls born lait \esterday ” 

And ag£im : 

I gaze below u]ii>n v:i*»t buried skie.s ” 

Like many another poet Mr. Gleeson should aim at flawless 
coherence. 

As to Mr. Trevelyan.** the last poet on my list, there is 
occa.sional grace in liis treatment of the antique and of 
mythology; and a cat-poem, ” Pusska,” reveals him as 
an ob.servant and delicate humorist, worth reading aloud. 
Moreover, in ” The Lake ” the fatal power of the tactless 
to break a fragile charm is felicitou.sly exposed. The 
title-poem represents Man as accusing Earth of the ” crime ” 
of his birth. Chat results, but not much, I think, to the 
profit of poetry. On the other hand, in a dialogue between 
Christ and Lucifer, Mr. Trevelyan sheds at least a ray of 
light on the problem of the political function of Christianity. 

W. H. Chesson. 


Ho vel not es. 

POTTERISM. By Rose Macaulay. 7s. 6d. net. (Coliins.) 

Katharine, I believe that the very essence of Potterism 
is going for things for what they'll bring you, what they 
lead to, instead of for the thing-in-itself. Artists care for 
the thing-in-itself. Potterites regard things as railway 
trains, always going somewhere, getting somewhere.” 
Miss Macaulay has written her tragi-farcical tract with 

* ” Moods and Lyrics.” By A. E. Lloyd Maunsell. 5s. net. 
(Duckworth.) 

* " Songs of Saints and Sinners.” By J. Desmond Gleeson. 
5s. net. (Erskine Macdonald.) 

* ” The Death of Man, and Other Poems.” By R. C. Tre- 
velyan. 3s. 6d. net. (Allen & Unwin.) 
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stinging wit and considerable detachment. Jane, daughter 
of the Potter press, her modern heroine, a greedy, lazy, 
spoilt child, determined to take and keep the best out of 
life, and, if possible, pay nothing for it, weds Hobart, 
another true Potterite. But Jane grows to love Arthur 
Gideon, anti- Potterite, all bewildered bitterness against 
a world vulgar and soft-headed beyond the understanding. 
Hobart was pushed downstairs, and broke his back. Who 
pushed, and killed him ? This is discussed at length, but 
the plot really matters little ; on every page surges an 
angry protest against the greed and fear of life to-day. 
Yet in the sketch of Laurence Juke, the deacon, there is a 
flicker of hope. Even in the Potterite church of the day 
he perceives something sharp and clean and fine and direct, 
like a sword, “ which will not let us be contented Potterites.*’ 
A fiery and brilliant novel. 

THE GOD IN THE THICKET. PvC. E Lawrence. 6s. nci. 

(Dent.) 

Mr. C. E. I.awrence is by tem]K‘rament a roman cist. 
He has the pleasantest gift for recreating the long-past 
and weaving the glamour and charm of ancient days into 
such stories as “ Pilgrimage '* or “ ^'outh Went Riding. ” 
and when he ])ictiires modern life in “ .Much Ado About 
Something ” or “ Such Stuff as Dreams.” he touclies it 
with fantasy, .>,ees the beauty and joy of fairyland or tlie 
mystery of the spirit world mingling eerily with the sordid, 
commonplace, more gencralU' visible ju'ople and things of 
our mundane sphere. He is an aitist in dreams, ami can 
bring the atmosphere an 1 fascination ol his dream-kingdom 
into solid London streets and aiming such practical mortals 
as pr(*sent-day Londoners ^’et he ga\ e us his ablest and 
most impressive story when he turned his back on all this, 
a coujile of years ago, and wrote, in “ Mrs BeiUe,” a strong, 
uncompromisingly realistic novel of our own tiim's With 
” 'J'lie (iod in the Thicket ” he est apes back into the hajipy 
realm of imagination, but the philosojihy of Ins story has 
an excpiisitc'ly subtle aiiplaation to life as it is lived in 
jilaees that know notliing ol fairies. Jt is all the stntt that 
dreams are made of, with one mortal asirav among a 
strange, fanciful, butterfly jieople in a world that never 
was an»l yet always is, for alter all it is the inner life of 
mortal men and women that is cunningly shadowed tortli 
in these elves and gnomes and lavs of .\rgovie, and the love 
and vain self-sacrifice of Jan Aylmer is jioignant with the 
same passion and tragedy as linman hearts have known. 
It is a dainty, imaginative fair\ -tale, but its airy spirits are 
mortals in disguise, as in the material universe such spirits 
are disguised in mortality. The novel has tieeome so 
sophisticated in form and outlook that little of nov^elty 
remains to it, but ” Tlie God in tlie 1 hicket has the 
morning frc'shncss of Sidney’s " Arcadia, and appeals to 
the young of all ages, for it is alive with the age-old ideals 
and emotions of youth. 

THE MILLS OF THE GODS, AND OTHER STORIES. By 

Elizabeth Robins. 7s net. (Thornton Butterwortli.) 

A talc of revenge, brought about after thirty years of 
waiting, is a large subject for a short story, but one which 
Elizabeth Robins has chosen successfully for the romance 
which giv^'cs the title to this collection. Against a back- 
ground of an old rock-built castle, looking towards Italy 
and the waters of the Glacier Mill below, is set a tragedy 
far enough removed from modern life to read as a romantic 
tale. Madame Paravicini plans the marriage of her step- 
daughter to Renzo Bellucci— Satanuccio, his friends call 
him — who himself is urging on the wedding. Alicia’s 
silence he takes for shyne.ss. Beauty such as hers is an 
answer to all questions. She is not like others, he tells 
himself, in one of the few sincere compliments he has ever 
paid a woman. The marriage takes place, and he learns 
from Madame’s smile that the hour for which she has been 
waiting has come. The pace of the story is quick. A 
short story depends on incident, and Miss Robins under- 
stands the art. Her first interest is always in the t^e 
which she is teUing. whether of two women m “ Under 
His Roof/* one of whom marries the man both love and 
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ater finds out her mistake, or of old Threlkeld Hall, stand- 
ing to the wind and the wild north-country weather, and 
the grim wyrd it works out upon its last child heir. 
Character- pain ting is given when the canvas will bear it, 
but the lines of necessity are broad. The success of the 
book lies in another direction — in the writer’s sense of the 
dramatic, and in unobtrusive gathering of material with 
an economy of touch which in a phrase or a sentence 
pieces together what we need to know of the past. 


Juliet. 1 y v. T. Hewson. 7s. net. (Philip Allan.) 

Mr. Hewson chooses a hard task when he sets himself 
to interest us in his ‘ ‘ too-little- heroic heroine. ’ ’ H e cannot 
be said to have convinced us, not that there are not such 
characters as Juliet, but that she exists just as he has 
painted her. She is incomplete. She is shown from one 
angle, as she appears to the four men whose lives she has 
spoiled. Seen only in the light of an obsession, the figure 
is out of proportion. There is no attempt to fill in the 
gaps of an ordinary life, the everyday moments that come 
to everybody. The result is that Juliet is shadowy, and 
to what we know of her we are not attracted. Her lovers, 
Hugh and Angus Hamilton and Trevor, cannot hold the 
interest which she fails to capture. They are just so many 
variations in one incident, the paying of homage to her 
beauty, and are too slightly drawn to have a value apart 
from association vdth her. They are material for her to 
work on, to tire of, and to throw away. This is least true 
of Hamilton, whom she calls “ Johnnie,” who struggles 
with a measure of success, to live his life in the pages. 


THE MASTER OF THE COMMANDERY. By S. N. 

Sedgwick. 6s. net. (Books Limited.) 

Mr. S. N. Sedgwick’s new story is one of love and adven- 
ture set in the time of Henry VIII. The introductory 
incident which sends Richard 
Morysine, novice, out into the 
world, and empties the Com- 
mandery at Worcester of its 
monks, old and young, is part 
of the Reformation policy, 
and through it the novice’s 
life is influenced both by 
Wolsey and the King. A 
most simple and devoted 
person, Richard is instru- 
mental in killing a man, and 
so incurring the vengeful 
hatred of that man’s young 
widow, Amccia Mors, lady- 
in-waiting to Anne Boleyn. 

He has to flee for his life, and, 
falling in with a Lollard and a 
strolling girl, is helped by them ; the first travelling with 
him by devious ways on a mission to Rome for Wolsey, 
and the second following them with Amecia, as her woman, 
but secretly determined to defeat her mistress’s murderous 
plans. Man)r and terrible are the adventures that befall 
the two women on the way and in the Eternal City. This 
^^is a thoroughly interesting story, told with a gentle and 
sane optimism which finds some good in all humanity ; 
^en the King and the Cardinal become real men under 
the author’s skill, though the historical is never allowed 
toi^ dwarf the personal interest. 



Photo by H. Perry 

Mr. S. N. Sedgwick. 


THE ALMONDS OF LIFE. By F. E. Mills Young. 7s. 6d. 
net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

The unexpected depths in womanhood and the dis- 
appointing shallowness of an unusually lucky man — these 
make fair game for a good player like Miss Mills Young. 
This lime, instead of a plot where the South African scenes 
ate pa|it an^ parcel of the whole, she has given us one where 
they are a mere accident, for it could have unfolded itself 
with equal ease and equal logic if the characters had never 
left the Thames valley. In the same way, she need never 
have gone to China for her title, and yet we are more than 


grateful for the proverb that “ the almonds of life come to 
those who have no teeth.” The boon in this case is love, 
of course, and it befalls two young and normgl people a 
stage too late, for George Allerton is married to a hearty, 
motherly and sensible woman, and Gerda has rushed out 
of poverty into marriage with a rich and indulgent man 
old enough almost to be her father. It is part of the 
delicate irony of the treatment that we get the best side 
of George from the outset, and that the two women whose 
lives he spoils have to straighten things out for themselves 
without any help from him. But we should like to think 
that a male author dealing with the converse case would 
trejit it with the same easy, delicate strength that Miss 
Mills Young exhibits here, and keep his finger on the pulse 
of sound emotion as truly and as gently, with as utter an 
absence of jerks or unreality. It is the best, the calmest 
and deepest thing Miss Mills Young has written. 

SESTRINA. By A. Safroni-Middleton. 7s. net. (Methuen.) 

The author of ” South Sea Foam ” appears to have hung 
in hesitation between the claims of realism and the call of 
the ideal in this romance of the Southern Pacific. Rupert 
Brooke, one remembers, halted siipilarly in his travel- 
letters, and one's conviction is that if he had lived to 
develop those vivid tropical impressions of his into finished 
form, the ideal would have asserted itself as it never does 
in those disappointing letters home. Here, happily, Mr. 
Safroni-Middleton has conquered in the right way, and 
after bringing us tl#ough chapters of strange and thrilling 
adventure, touched with eccentric figures and wild oaths 
and scenes, he leads us up to a finish which is half idyll 
and half tragedy. Royal Clensy, the English youngster 
who lands among scallywags at Port-au-Prince and wins the 
love of the President's daughter by teaching her music, 
enters on a mad investigation into her father’s share in the 
murderous horrors of Voodoo worship, the cult that at one 
time so fascinated the errant soul of Lafeadio Hearn. In 
the orgie of vengeance and rescue that ensues, the Pre- 
sident falls and the lovers are sundered. They appoint a 
meeting many thousand miles away, and it comes to 
nothing. Sestrina drifts into worse adventures still, until 
the ship that carries her is driven ashore under a typhoon, 
and she is the only person left to release the cargo of lepers 
in the hold. The rest is the story of a desert island to be 
peopled by these outcasts, derelict in a double sense, until 
one alone survives to serve her and to love her as she 
deserves, for throughout all these mishaps by field and 
flood she has preserved her purity. The end crowns wdth a 
touch of elemental majesty a story which, with all its faults, 
has a greatness in it that is all but monumental. 

ANNE. By Olga Hartley. 7s. 6d. net. (Heincmann.) 

First novels are sometimes labelled with the phrase 
” great promise ” ; but it would be more just to say of 
Miss Olga Hartley’s ” Anne ” that, for a first novel, it is 
a great achievement. Anne herself is a creation. You 
may like her, you may not like her ; but you cannot help 
being interested in her. Left, through the jugglery of 
Fate, to the care of an erratic young journalist named 
John Halliday when she is a child of fifteen, she passes into 
the guardianship of Gilbert Trevor, who merges these 
somewhat lightly assumed responsibilities in the more 
serious ones of matrimony. The story tells the history 
of that marriage — an alliance between a self-centred, some- 
what worldly barrister and a girl who is so far the proto- 
type of Peter Pan that she refuses to grow up. Miss Hartley 
succeeds in keeping Anne a child in every phase of life and 
experience into which she is introduced. As a mother she 
would seem to be as badly in want of a nurse as her baby 
son ; as a wife, what she really needed was a rather stern 
governess. When she separates from her husband, it is 
with the sullenness of the nursery. Wfien she flies to the 
arms of another man, who loves her too much to dream of 
wronging her, she commits this spiritual outrage on the 
Seventh Commandment with all the irresponsibility of 
early infancy. It is impossible to do justice to the story 
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in so short a space. Miss, Hartley has the photographic 
inin and quite a genius for presenting those details which 

row up a scene or a person on the screen of the reader’s 
mind. Her style is altogether charming. 

TENSION* By E. M. Dclafield. (Hutchinson.) 

Most of us will be grateful to K. M. Delafielci for im- 
mortalising Edna Rossiter, whose favourite touchstone in 
conversation was *' Is it kind, is it wise, is it true ? ** For 
who has not suffered from this sort of stucco person, jerry- 
built from basement to attic and so unreal as to make ns 
wonder, sometimes, whether she is actually there for our 
exasperation or only the figment of a horrid dream. 

Tension ** is an amusing book. Light scenes etched in 
with an acid of which no other present-day writer possesses 
the secret — the foibles of human nature indicated without 
any blurr of sentiment, and yet we flinch as we read. It 
is so true, it is too true, it is true of us, too. Here is a 
faculty for observation that is most unusual, a clear 
brilliancy of presentment, the precision of Ic mot juste. 
E. M. Delafield is to be congratulated on a book which 
in construction, perhaps even in brilliancy, is an advance 
on her previous work. 

JULIAN. By Isabel C. Clarke. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson ) 

A novel full of quiet charm. Miss Clarke describes the 
youth of Eunice, the small girl so misunderstood by her 
worldly mother. And the childhood of Julian, the sensitive 
hero, is also pictured with care and a host of loving details. 
The author, who writes fervently from the Roman Catholic 
point of view, gives a painful glimpse of poor Julian s 
eight- year- old conscience and first confession. We follow 
Eunice into early womanhood and through many happy 
days with Julian’s people, the Parmenters, a joyous 
C atholic family. Already Julian and she love one another ; 
but Eunice has yet to find it out, and engages herself to 
another man. She breaks off the engagement to go and 
live with her dreadful, drinking mother. The book ends 
with the understanding of the true lovers. There is 
something sympathetic and gracious about this easily 
flowing story, something simple and sincere. But Lady 
Mirton’s deathbed conversion would have been better left 
out. 

JACK O' JUDGMENT* By Edgar Wallace. 6s. net. 

(Ward, Lock ) 

As a writer of sensational stories, Mr. Edgar Wallace is 
an artist — one had almost said a great artist. He realises 
that his first business and his last business and hi'^ business 
all the time is to tell a story that will grip the reader’s 
attention and keep him guessing and mystified until the 
end. With this object all literary" superfluities are 
eliminated. There is the story and nothing but the story. 

“ Jack o’ Judgment ” is one of the best he has written on 
these lines. A gang of blackmailers give to their nefarious 
enterprises a cloak of legality by never taking money from 
their victims, but by forcing them to sell their property 
or their businesses at something like seventy-five per cent, 
below their market price. So cleverly do they work that 
it is impossible to bring them within the grip of the law, 
notorious as their doings are. Then Jack o’ Judgment 
comes to the rescue of the police a masked figure who 
cuts out and hunts down one member of the gang after 
the other. An excellent story. 

Uhe JSoohman’s Uable. 


COLLECTING AS A PASTIME. By Chaiies Rowed. 

7s. 6d. net. (Cassell.) 

In the tempting field of connoisseurship, especially where 
it touches the assembling of old-fashioned objects for the 
adornment of a house, there must be few men with so 
catholic a taste as the author of this book. He nurses 
no ambition here save to enlighten the amateur with a 
few useful hints as to the right acquisitions, but he con- 
trives to cover in a pleasant and gossiping way such diverse 
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matters as clocks and fofniture, pewter, pot^ry and china, 
brass and copper, Sheffield plate and old silver, old mortars, 
and even those jingling brasse-^ which dangle, or used to 
dangle, from the fronts and necks of cart-horses and are 
dignified by the name and tradition of amulets He sa\b 
that there are over a thousand lecorded designs of these 
quaint things, and the reason for collecting them seems to 
be, not so much bccaus*^ the\ aie picturesque, but that 
the motor and the rationalistic '-pint are druing from the 
roads this curious tcstimonv to the superstition of our 
ancestors who decked their horses with bits of metal to 
make a soothing music to the horses ear, and supplv a 
shape suggesting pagan iiuocations to the human mind 
The curious thing is that in amassing an enormous arra\ 
of antiques and obiects of what has been plavfull} mis- 
called bigotry and \iitue,’ the author has onl\ bought 
one at a sale-ioom and that being so one can onh con- 
gratulate him on haMiig tackled the market in da^s that 
w^ere earlier or else in possessing not onh great perse\ti- 
ance, but as he confesses, serMceable and sympathetic 
friends who knock about the countrv 
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NEW FICTION 


Pictorial 

Envelopes 


7s. net 

From aU booksellers and Libraries. 


Well 

Bound 


THE KAISER’S INVESTMENTS 

JOSEPH HOCKING 

WHEN THE EMPIRE CRASHED 

A. W. MARCHMONT 

No. 7 SAVILLE SQUARE 

WILLIAM LE QUEUX 

VERE L. G. MOBERLY 

STAYWARD’S VINDICATION 

HAROLD BINDLOSS 


THE JOY OF EDUCATION. Bn William Pint 2s od 

net (Fkll & Suns ) 

This IS a capital littU book that lives up to its title It 
IS an account of the actual experimental work done in a 
proprietarv co-education school b\ a pair of tnthiisiasts 
with ideas, energv and courage llic storv is told with 
engaging frankness and simplicitv and (unusual merit m 
a modern educational work) it is actual and coneictc 
instead of being stutled with abstract nouns and iiiistv 
mysticism No recent book that we have seen will do 
more good to the practic il teacher and the education 
official But we hope the public will realist that its own 
public institutions can scare eh at present, be conducted 
on Ml Platts engaging lines Ihus in answer to the 
question, ‘What do ’vou do with a realh rough bov 
he sa>s " If he does not ejuiekh refoim rceommencl his 
father to send him elsewhere \n excellent rcmech no 
doubt But wt should like to ask Mr Platt this eiuestion 
“ If }Ou w’^ere an edenientarv schoolmaster with a (lass of 
sixty bo\s, several of whom were verv rough, with even 
rougher fathers what would vou do Remember cverv 
kind of school can get rid of its failures and problems bv 
expulsion — all but the elcmentarv school which has to 
keep them for the statutory period 1 he stone's and 
quotations given in these pages arc perfectly delightful 
and unlike the usual run of alleged school anecdotes the\ 
teach as well as amust We strongly recommend this 
excellent little book 

LONDON THROUGH OilNESE EYES. B> M 1 Z 

T>au 15s net (Swarthmore I^ess ) 

The author of this frank artless and quite entertaining 
volume IS a brilliant young Chinaman who has passed 
through a university course in England with marked 
success He has, moreover, endeavoured to plunge into 
the spirit of our national life He is lost in admiration 
over some of our British possessions The ‘ Admirable 
Bobby has a chapter all to himself and his guiding 
finger » But our wav of serving afternoon tea worries the 
learned v isitor not a little ‘ W ith a plate between your 
knees, your two hands being occupied, it is rather expecting 
too much (jf you to converse in any animated manner ” 
He adds plainly ‘ I suggest that the dining room should 
always be preferred to the diawing room Again, 

with reference to the naming of our roads An Englishman 
cannot get along without his afternoon tea, so a Bread 
Street ought to have a Butter Street, and a Milk Street 
shoul<} go together with a Cream Street His remarks 
on W^eptern family life are quite in earnest — “ In Europe 
the old people are left to shift for themselves in their 
declining |rears and this, from an Easterner s point of 
view, IS almost inconceivable Of the Chinese marriage 
system he says with complacency, “ It is like putting pans 
of cold water on the stove and then applying fire to it 
He IS nnduly pessimistic about our method 
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Sep tember 2nd 

The Reader's Edition of 

THE OUTLINE OF HISTORY; 

Being a Plain Histoiy of Life and Mankind 

By H. G. WELLS 

This is the only edition published in One Complete 
Volume. It contains the whole of the author’s revisions 
and emendations, and has been brought thoroughly up 
to date. With about 200 Maps, Time Diagrams, and 
Drawings by J. F. Horrabin. Cloth. 21/- net 

NOW READY 


THE CRISIS OF THE NAVAL 
WAR. By ADMIRAL OF THE 
FLEET VISCOUNT JELLICOE OF 

SCAPA, G.C.B.. O.M.. G.C.V.O. 

An authentic Naval record of 1917- the most critical 
year of the war. It is invaluable as a permanent histoiy 
based on official knowledge, and an absorbing smry of 
ceaseless activity rewarded by ultimate triumph. \Vith 
8 Plates and 6 Chaits. Cloth. ^i'6 net 


TWELLS BREX: A Conqueror 
of Death 
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With Frontispiece. Cloth. 6 - net 
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The RESCUE! 

Cr. 8vo. 9/- net. 

The New Siaieaman’ sags ." 

“Mr. Conrad is 11 great artist . . . the whole story is 
incredible, real, moving, and tremendous." 

The Morning Post ** says : 

"... This almo.st overwhelming triumph of Mr. Conrad’s 
art . . . With ' The Fescue ' he enriches our literature 
with .still another wonderful rc m iiue." 

** Mr. Punch ” satis : 

“ . . . Conrad at his unaiipronchable best . . . probably 
the greatest novel of the year." 

** The IVestminster Gazette*' says.’ 

“. . . The typical Conrad novel, where every circumstance 
... IS told with the penetrating analysis, the patient craft, 
the wizard atmospheric enchantment which arc once more 
displayed in even more than their familiar potency. . . 

THE DENT EDITION OF CONRAD 

Cr. 8vo. Uniform Binding. Each 6/6 nel. 
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“The best written of all the books produced during ihe war by men 
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“ Mr. Hrett Young is in truth certainly one of the most interesting 
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IN FRANCE 

BEING EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY 

OF AN ARCHITECT ~ 1917 . 1919, 

BY WILLIAM BELL, A.R.l.B.A. lOs. 6d. net. 

^ Considered merely as a book of travel written by a very 
competent literary craftsman this work is or.e of great 
value. Hut it is much more than a book of travel. It is a 
book about concrete ihings, based upon strong intellectual 
and moral foundations. 

Q On the manifold, often exciting and soBaetinies fearful 
experiences of his i*vo years of voluntary work in France, 
the author h^s interesting and wise things to say. 

THE EXODUS FROM HOUNDSDITCH 

By the Author of " A Scavenger in France." 3s. 6d. net. 
postage 4d. 

Q Powerful criticism of present day institiiiions. Focuses a 
considerable amount ot opinion against the many shams 
and evils of social life. 

THE WICKED FOREMEN j 

By MAURICE COLBOrRNH. 7s. 6d. net. Postage 4c?. I 

9 A vigorous e'^pression of youth's continual eOort to free I 

Christianity from the handcufls ot the priesthood. It shows | 

that a man who scoffs at the priest does not necessarily 
rail at the Crucified. 


THE INNER MEANING OF THE 4 GOSPELS 

By GILBERT T. S\DLER, M.A., LL.B. 3s. 6d. net. 
Postage 3d. 

q A re-interpretatlon of the Gospels in the light of modern 
research and in relation to spiritual and social needs. 

THE GOLDEN RULE 

By WALTER WALSH, D.D. 3s. 6d. net. Postage 3jd. 

Q A series of nine addresses, which show that the Moral 
Sentiment is universal and that the Golden Rule is cooiniun 
to all the great world-religions. 
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is a New Children's Annual that is not a com- 
petitor to other volumes, but a pioneer in juvenile 
publications. It will appeal more particularly to 
boys and girls of tender years who have substituted 
“ Please tell me a story for “ Now Tm going to 
have a little read.*' 

There will be a picture on every page, many of 
them in colour. Stories, poems and drawings by 
famous folk, whose names are known and loved in 
every nursery where English is spoken, will make 
The Bunty Book a joy from title to imprint — 
and there are upwards of 200 pages. 

As all high-class annuals for young folk went out 
of print last Christmas, you will be well advised if 
you ask your bookseller to reserve a copy of The 
Bunty Book to-day. There is nothing that a child 
treasures so much as a book. 

Every boy and girl has heard of ** Bunty." and as 
soon as the volume is on sale they will want 

The Bunty 


Book 


It will be published at 6,- net, in cloth boards, 
with Picture Cover, 

G. HEATH ROBINSON tf J. BIRCH. Ltd. 

17.18, Took*s Court, Conitor StrMt, 

ChonoMT Lm., I ondoo, R.C,4. 
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SPECIAL announcement. 

THE bookman 

250 GUINEAS PRIZE COMPETITION. 

The increasing cost of hook~prodnction is, tn these 
days, raising very serious difficulties for the author 
us well as for the publisher — especially for the author 
who is unknown. Articles and letters have recently 
uppeared in the newspapers reiterating that it is 
becoming almost impossible for the beginner to get 
uny chance at all, for, until the enterprise is less 
costly and speculative, most publishers prefer to limit 
iheir lists to the works of novelists of established 
reputation, and are unwilling to take the risk of 
publishing a first novel. 

It has always been part of The Bookman s pro- 
fgramme to look out for new talent and encourage 
young authors of promise and, in the adverse circum- 
stances that face them at present, we have decided 
io offer 

A Prize of 250 Guineas 
for the best First Novel. 

For the purposes of this Competition a first " novel 
ts defined us one by a writer who has never before had 


a ijeork of fiction \othcr than a volume of short stories) 
published iu book form. 

Full particulars of the Competition will be sent on 
application, enclosing a stamped addressed envelope, 
to The Editor, 

The Bookman, 

5 /. Paul's House, 

Warwick Square, 

London, E.C..\. 

Memoirs of the Empress Eugenie,” hi two large 
v()liimcs, will be published this month by Messrs. 
Appleton. 

The authoritative biography of the Empress 
Eugenie, by Augustus Filon, will be published 
siiortlv by Messrs. Casscll. M. Filon was the 
preceptor of the Prince Imperial and acted for 
many years as the late Empress’s private secretary. 

One of the most important books of the autumn, 
Mr. H. (r. Wells’s ” Outline of History,” will be 
published by Messrs. Cassell, complete in one 
volume, on the 2nd September. The History has 
been carefully revised and largely rewritten, and 
differs in many respects from the version that has 
been appearing serially. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are publishing a new 
and cheaper edition (4s. net) of Dora Langlois* 
striking story of wireless communication two 
thousand years ago — ” In the Shadow of Pa-Menkh.” 
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" The Heart of Unaga,” a new romance of the 
Far West by Ridgwell Cullum, will be published 
almost immediately by Messrs. Chapman & Hall. 

Mr. Robert Scott is adding to his English Country- 
side series a new volume by Mr. A. G. Bradley, 
" England's Outposts,” which follow’s the Kent 
coast from Margate to Hythe, with a hundred and 
two illustrations bv Mr. Frederick Adcock. 


throughout the kingdom, and did a great deal of 
propaganda work in England and America. 

“ The Headland,” a new novel by Mrs. C. A. 
Dawson Scott, will be published this autumn by 
Mr. Heinemann. It is the story of a Cornish family, 
and the action takes place in three days. The 
Alfred Knopf firm will publish the book in America. 

‘‘ The Voice of the Merry-(io-Round,” which 


‘‘President Nviison,” a 
study of the President’s 
character and policy by 
that brilliant Frenchman, 
D. Halevy, has just been 
published by Mr. John 
Lane. 

Now that the war is past 
we are, in divers ways, 
linking the new world up 
with the old again, and 
the new editions of Aubrey 
Beardsley’ s ‘ ‘ Early W ork ’ ’ 
and ‘‘Later Work” that 
Mr. Lane is issuing will be 
welcome not only to those 
who are interested in the 
art and literature of the 
nineties, for Beardsley is a 
living force in English art 
and his influence is not 
confined within the limits 
of that notSble decade. 



Messrs. Sampson Low are 
publishing, is the first 
novel of Mr. Alan J. 
Thompson, who has made 
a considerable magazine 
reputation as a writer of 
short stories. 

Julius Magnussen, a 
writer of successful plays, 
a newspaper man con- 
nected with the Danish 
radical press, a materialist 
and sceptic, full of ridi- 
cule towards anything 
associated with the super- 
natural, has written a book 
on the communications he 
has received from the 
spirit world, and under the 
title of ” God’s Smile” it 
will be published shortly 
by Messrs. Appleton. 


The Oxford Press is now 

resuming the publication of the series of ‘‘ Essays 
and Studies written by the members of the English 
Association,” which they published annually from 
1910 to 1914. In the sixth volume (collected, as 


whose new novel, “The Little Soul” (Hutchinson), is reviewed 
in this Number* 


.■(Hutchinson,, 1. rev, ewed Education and 

iiiber* 

National Health,” by C. 
Gasquoine Hartley, for which Mr. S. P. B. Mais 
has written a preface, will be published in September 
by Mr Leonard Parsons. 


was the first, by Professor A. C. Bradley) Mr. George 
Saintsbury writes on ‘‘ Trollope Revisited ” ; "Dr. 
Henry Bradley on the ‘‘ Caedmonian ” genesis ; 
Professor Wyld on Dialects ; Professor Ker on “ The 
Humanist Ideal ” ; Miss Staw’ell on Joseph Conrad J 
and Mr. <.Teorge Sampson on ‘‘ Playing the Sedulous 
Ape.” 


Messrs. Batsford have published ‘‘Ypres: The 
Holy Ground of the British Army,” by Lieut.- 
Colonel Beckles W'illson, a record of the martyred 
Belgian city, the story of the three great battles 
of Ypres, and an admirable guide-book for all whO' 
are visiting that stricken field of Flanders. It is 
illustrated with maps and photographs. 


We congratulate Mr. Clive Holland on the well- 
merited distinction of the ‘‘ Medaille du Roi Albert 
avec rayure ” which the King of the Belgians has 
bestowed upon him ‘‘in recognition of the valued 
servkts which you rendered to the Belgian cause 
ddringftbef^ ar.” In the war days Mr. Clive Holland 
lectured for the Belgian Relief Committee Funds 


Miss Diana Patrick, whose first novel, ‘‘ The 
Wider Way ” (Hutchinson), we reviewed last month, 
w’lites with reference to our announcement in the 
same Number of Mr. Keighley Snowden’s forth- 
coming ‘‘ Life of Sir Swire Smith,” that ‘‘ the Sir 
Shem Swire of my book had as original the courtly 
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figure of Sir Swire Smith, the kind friend of my girl- 
hood. His was indeed a romantic personality, and 
I venture to think there are many to-day striving 
upward who owe a good deal to the genial charm of 
his encouragement. I gladly pay my small tribute 
to his memory.” Miss Patrick has finished a second 
novel, “ The Islands of Desire,” which will be 
published by Messrs. Hutchinson this autumn. 

A new novel by Mr. Herbert Sleath, which is still 
without a title, is to be published shortly by Mr. 
Herbert Jenkins. It is a story of Scottish life and 
character, the scene being laid in a Scottish seaport. 



Photo by j. A. Latter, Miss Diana Patrick. 

Wallin^ord. 


The recent death of Mr. Janies Baker removed 
a writer of greatly varied activities, who will, 
however, be be»t remembered as the author of 
books of travel, and more especiall\- perhaps by 
those * in which he wrote of Bohemia. He was 
something of a pioneer of modern tra\el in that 
ancient kingdom, now the principal portion of 
the tripartite republic of Czecho-Slovakia ; his 
** Pictures From Bohemia,” with illustrations by 
the late Walter Crane, having been published in 
1894. Though he had travelled much all over 
Europe, Bohemia remained the most attractive 
country to him ; he had but lately returned from 
Prague when taken with his fatal illness, and he 
died before the news reached England that Prague 
University had granted him the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy. Besides his books of 



Phu/o by J. Drummond Shuts. Mp, Herbert Sleath. 

author of “ Sniper Jackson ’’ ami “ The Seventh Vul " (Heibert Jenkins). 


travel, Mr. Baker had written a number of novels, 
several of which enjoyed a considerable popularity. 

We are promised a first novel of unusual distinc- 
tion in ” Jan,” by Miss Morgan Gibbon, which 
Messrs. Hutchinson are publishing. Miss Gibbon 
IS the daughter of the Rev. J. E. Morgan Gibbon, 
and her brother is the distinguished noveUst, Mr 



Photo by EUiou & Fry. Mp. James BaKer. 
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Perceval Gibbon. She graduated at Girton, and 
in ‘ her early days used to write melodramas and act 
them at home at Christmas, and in the same days 
edited a manuscript magazine to which two of her 
’sisters contributed, but she is not entering into 
rivalry with Miss Daisy Ashford. During the war 
she worked at the Admiralty and in the Free Buffet 
for soldiers at Liverpool Street Station. She 
wrote her first short story with a view to publi- 
cation in 1918, and sold it. On Armistice Day she 
resigned her Admiralty ap- 
pointment and then set to 
work at the writing of 
“ Jan,” which was promptly 
accepted by the Doublcday, 

Page firm in America, but 
was not so readily appre- 
ciated in this country till 
it came into the hands of 
Messrs. Hutchinson, who 
have already accepted lier 
second novel, and she has 
now made considerable pro- 
gress with a third. 


Mr. F. Morton Howard, 
who has for a good many 
years been well known to 
magazine readers, has at 
long last published hi.s first 
book — a collection of 
genuinely and delightfully 
humorous stories, “The 
Unfortunate Lover” (is.6d. 
net; Holden & Hardingham), and, to make up 
for lost time, he has two more books coming 
out this autumn: “Happy Rascals” with Messrs. 
Methuen, and “A Man May Not Marry his 
Grandmother” with Messrs. Holden & Harding, 
ham. “ The Unfortunate Lover ” stories appeared 
originally in London Opinion ; the “ Happy Rascals ” 
in the Premier, for which magazine Mr. Howard is at 
present writing a serial about those same rascals 
and it will appear in due course with the title of 
” 'Grace & Co.” Before his first book made its 
aj^earance his agent, Mr. Robert Somerville, had 
arranged for the publication of six others, which 
is something of a record. Mr. Howard is proud 
of the fact that he was bom of the real old 
Colonial stock in Cape Colony, about forty years 
ago. When he was two years old he was brought 
ta EuropfC by the rest of his family ; they 
gravitated to England, and have stayed here ever 
, since. 



NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 

4 

No poet of our time has made a more instant or a wider 
appeal than Mr. John Oxenham. His first book of verse,. 
“ Bees in Amber," is now in its two hundred and thirty- 
eighth thousand, and the secret of his success is no secret 
at all — ^it is just that he writes simply and sincerely in 
lucid, happy verse of those everyday things that are the 
pleasure or the business of all mankind. " Gentlemen — 
The King ! " (2s. net ; Methuen) is a sort of epic in little,, 
telling in a series of twelve narrative poems, with lyrical 

interludes, the greatest story in 
the world — the story of Christ. 
Mr. Oxenham has endeavoured, 
as he says in a foreword, “ to- 
crystallise the story of the 
most wonderful and heroic 
personage of all time, and - as 
clearly and simply as possible 
to show the meaning of the 
greatest life ever lived on 
earth." He has handled his 
theme reverently, imaginative- 
ly, with a fine sensitiveness to 
the beauty and tragic pathos 
of its incomparable drama. 
The book is illustrated with 
charming line drawings by Mr. 
I^angford Jones. 

Mr. F. A. Mackenzie has 
travelled largely and not always 
safely in Kc»rea, and “ Korea's 
Fight for Freedom " (10s. Od. 
net; Simpkin, Marshall) is the 
story, written from personal 
experience and on the evidence 
of reliable witnesses, of what 
has happened in the hermit 
kingdom since it has fallen under the rule of Japan. It is, 
as an American critic has said, a book tiiat " has played as 
important a part in arousing world opinion about the 
tragedy of Korea as did Harriet Beecher Stowe's ' Uncle 
Tom's Cabin' in crystallising opinion on slavery." 

Everybody is talking just now of the need for speeding-up 
and greater production in industrial circles, and in " Getting 
On With It " (is. 3d. net ; G. Heath Robinson & J? Birch) 
Mr. W. Heath Robinson discloses in a series of short 
articles and a collection of drawings his own peculiar view 
of how divers business houses are strenuously doing what 
is necessary. It is the be.st nonsense book of the hour and 
the more irresistible because it illustrates with funny 
solemnity important affairs that are usually solemn 
without being funny. 

The little sketches in " A Dull Day in London," by 
Dora Sigerson (4s. 6d. net ; Eveleigh Nash), have a two- 
fold charm of style and thought in such perfect accord 
that the one seems as naturally part of the other as its 
fragrance is of a flower. Whether she is weaving some * 
quaintly humorous fable of birds ^d cats and dogs, some 
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tenderly fanciful story of children, or some beautifully 
revealing parable of the earth or of the lives of men and 
women, Mrs. Dora Sigerson Shorter wrote always with 
the vision of the poet and a quick human sympathy that 
is wider than the wideness of the sea. It is just this 
sympathy, this emanation of a gracious personality, that 
makes the charm both of her thought and of her style. 
Such things as “Contentment,” “A Dull Day in 
London,’” “ The Little Hero 
of High Wycombe,’” “ The 
One Left Behind,” “The 
City,” and others, are stories 
in miniature, and yet not so 
much stories as essays drama- 
tised, and they have the art of 
saying as much by what they 
leave unsaid as by what they 
say. “The Earthquake, ’ ' 

” The Footfall.” “ The Child,” 
are prose poems, not in form 
or manner, but in feeling and 
in imaginative suggestivencss. 

It is a little book of delectable 
reading In a prefatory note 
Mr. Thomas Hardy speaks of 
it as •* charming,” and there 
is no word that more ai)tly 
describes it. 

In ” The Kingdom, the 
I\)wer and the Cilory ” (3s. 6d. 
net; C. W. Daniel) Mr. 

Hamilton Fyfe has written a 
grimly humorous, grotesque, 
curiously impressive modern 
moralitv play. He quotes significantly as a foreword the 
belief we all profe.ss in church : ” For Thine is the king- 
dom, the power and the glory, for ever and ever, Amen ” ; 
and his drama of kings, queens, princes, ministers and a 
labour leader show the power and glory that men fight for 
and grasp and lose as the shoddy wear that, in our hearts, 
we all know it to be. If his labour leader rising to be 
president begins to assume the qualities he had condemned 
in kings, who shall talk of cynicism ? Mr. Fyfc is merely 
true to the disillusioning facts of life as he is again in his 
pictures of the littleness of regal personages, and the 
degeneration into a pitifully ridiculous old age of the great 
general whose greatness is more a matter of luck than of 
competence. For all its play of humour, this little drama is 
as merciless a satire on certain aspects of public life and the 
established ideals of our own day as any we have read. It 
is one in Mr. Daniel’s scries of ” I’lays for a People s 
Theatre.”* 

“ Our Hero of the Golden Heart,” by Annie Matheson, 
is the latest addition to the Young Citizen series of Rose 
and Dragon Books (2s. 6d. net ; British Periodicals, Ltd.), 
and tells poignant and vivid stories of young men who 
fought and died in the great war. It is a gracious, wise 
little book and one that should be very helpful to many in 
these difficult days. The lessons it teaches, of the need 


for common brotherhood, the glory of living and d3Hing 
for others, of sinking class interests in a love of all mankind, 
are such lessons as we must contrive to learn if the world 
of the future is to be any better than the world of the past. 

” Artemas ” is his own most dangerous rival. You open 
” A Dear Fool ” (7s. 6d. net ; Wcstall) expecting to find it 
as richly and distinctively humorous as those three Books 
of Artemas wdth which he established his reputation. 

But there he was a humorist 
on unconventional lines, aiid 
here he is a humorist of the 
more orthodox pattern. He 
writes an amusing story, but 
there is a touch of the first ■ 
novel about it, and he some- 
times spins out scenes and 
dialogue until the fun of them 
runs thin. Nevertheless, there 
is plenty of good laughter in 
the story, and enough streaks 
of the true “Artemas” to 
make one wish there were 
more, and if there are impro- 
babilities, you can forgive 
the improbabilities of farcical 
comedy when it is entertain- 
ing, and •• A Dear Fool ” is 
undoubtedly that. 

Reading “ T wells Brex : A 
Conqueror of Death,” by 
H a m i 1 1 o n I'yfc (6s. net ; 
Cassell \ one is reminded of how 
Hood wrote some of his most 
poignant and some of his 
wittiest things as he lay dying and carrying on his business 
^LS poet and as jester in the shadow of death. Twells Brex 
was about thirty before he discovered that he had gifts 
as a vTiter, and it was not till some few years later, when 
Lord Xorthclific recognised those gifts and opened the 
columns of the Daily Mail to him, that he began to do his 
best work. He had a droll, whimsical humour that was 
distinctively his own ; and, like all humorists, he had a 
deeply serious vein and was as sensitive to the pathos and 
irony of life as to its grotesque and ludicrous phases. 
Some of the best of his miscellanies are gathered into this- 
volume, and Mr. I'yfe has linked them up with concise,, 
telling accounts of the circumstances in which they were 
written, and in a sort of prologue and epilogue tells 
the beginnings and end of a brief but brilliant career. 
Brex did nothing that was finer in style or more strangely 
pathetic in the indomitable courage that inspired it than 
the essay, “ Before Sunset,” which he forced himself to 
sit up and write, when he was in too much pain to endure 
even the visits of his friends, a few days before he breathed 
his last. Who was it that said it was better to live 
a poem than to write one ? And this book moves one to 
admiration and affection for him because the story of his*, 
life, especially in its latest j^ear, is as good reading as the 
best things that he wrote. 
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JOSEPH CONRAD. 

By R. Ellis Roberts. 


A S Mr. Connul oUlt his nationality becomes 
more apparent. I do not mean that his novels 
show any great affinity with Polish literature ; I am 
too ignorant (^f Polish literature to know how Mr. 
Conrad comparts with his fellow-countrymen — all one 
can say confidently is that he is very unlike Sienkiewicz. 
But ever since L'nder W’esterii Eyes ” his books have 
betrayed the fact that he belongs to an oppressed 
nationality. Some of his early stories, “ The Nigger of 
the Narcissus.” “ Youth,” or even ” Nostromo,” might 
have been written by an Englishman ; and '' Chance,” 
among the later stories, has little distinctive sign of 
race about it ; but ” \'ictory/’ " The Shadow Line,” 
” The Arrow of Gold.” and now ” The Rescue,” are 
stories that could not. I think, have come from the 
son of a conquering people. To many of us the liter- 
ature and the art })roduced by the oppressed peoples - 
the Poles, the Serbs, the Irish — will always hav(‘ an 
ai)peal of beauty which even the greatest thing?, of 
other peoples mu?it miss. There i^ something deliberate, 
something very avoidable, like the complaints of an 
undisciplined athlete, about the tragedies of successful 
persons ; and though an individual member of a con- 
quering nation may be a complete failure, or a thing 
mocked at by fate and circumstance, he will never touch 
the uttermost abyss of gloom known to tho.se who 
suffer personally e\'en as those others, but also belong 
to a suffering people. Our respect, our love, our rever- 
ence for these torn children of desolate lancK are part 
of our Christian tradition : we cannot hjrget that for us 
the secret of the world and of the world to com(\ the 
secret of beauty and of truth, is held in the nail-pierced 
hands of the Man who* was at once, in His own life, 
forsaken and betrayed and who belonged to a betraved 
and down-trodden people. So the greatest imaginative 
works, if we are to look f<jr that tragic pity which can 
see beyond pessimism and despair, because desf)eration is 
the condition of daily life, will always come from those 
who hav(‘ in the blood the sense of a desertion greater 
than any the free people can know — to those for whom 
the word ” home ” means the same as the word ” prison.” 

Of these is Joseph Conrad. I often think that in 
'* Victory * h(‘. unconsciously perhaps, wrote the epic 
cf the cnslaviid pfO])le, the j)eople with whom the j)oint 
of honour is aiwa\> greater than any other call of duty, 
Uie ])Cople whom a crisis must always find ready to die 
but too often impotent to act. Heyst, in that story, 
is to me a figure no los splendid than Don Quixote, and 
in portraying him Conrad has allowed himself a use 
of humour which is reminiscent at times of the strained, 
dangerous laughter of Cervantes, who might have 
foreseen, so sombre is he at times, the gradual decline 
of his country. In “ Victory ” Conrad finally acknow- 
ledges his devotion to those ideals which all enslaved 


people must worship unless they arc to be slaves in 
soul — the ideals which do not save a man, which have 
no possible " use.” which lead only to the desolation 
of Calvary, which invite, with a proud loneliness, that 
failure which other men sweat terribly to avoid. Always 
it is the enslaved nations who tend the flame of honour 
on a broken and forsaken altar : and in the fire wliich 
devours the hut, and Heyst and that splendid, flame-like 
Lena, Conrad, in his waJ^ has paid his devotion at 
the shrine of the truth which has no reward for its 
worshippers, at the beauty which gives its lovers nothing 
but itself, and so never leaves them dissatisfied. 

II. 

In ‘‘The Rescue”* Conrad has a similar tale of 
‘‘ failure ” to relate. We have met his Lingard bt'fure ; 
for his persons come in and out of his books willi the 
propriety of people who really live in a world not less 
real than our daily thing of streets and dusty cndeavoui’. 
In this hook we luiw' Lingard's tragedy. In his earliei 
stories Conrad introduced women sparingly ; he has 
alwa\'S inclined to a romantic view of woman. He is 
content, not seldom, to go no further than to give ns 
what a woman thii»ks a man believes of her - but he, 
gives us that, in “ Chance ” especially and in “ The 
Arrow of (iold,” clad in a splendour, a protective beauty 
which make it something far other than the ordinary 
romantic woman. He has never had, I should think, 
Stevenson’s difficulty about women ; he can never 
himself have thought they were different creatures from 
men, but he has lived long among men to whom that 
view of woman is axiomatic : and lie himself, in all 
those splendid stories of endeavour on- the sea, was 
chiefly concerned with men who hold that view. In 
” ^Trtory ” he ,gav<' us woman very differently : and I 
do not think that due recognition has yet been given 
to the amazing skill, so remote from the vulgar, spy-hole 
cu'iosity of some psychological novelists, with which 
Conrad used the detestable Mr. Jones to add to the 
poignancy of Lena’s position. In " The Rescue,” 
though still very indirectly, almost as if he would like 
it to he uiiohserved, then* is a distinctly satiric note 
in his portrayal of Mrs. Travers. 

It is not that Mrs. Travers herself is an objetT of 
satire as her husband quite frankly is. It is rather 
that in the circumstances of her love, in the growth 
of the understanding, which is a misunderstanding, 
between her and Lingard, Conrad allows himself to be 
critical of her in a way that has scarcely entered before 
into his work on woman. Those splendid women, of 
whom the defended, defenceless, self-defending Lena is 
the most precious, are of a different mould from the 
heroines of other novels. In one way they derive from 
Helen and Cleopatra, in another they recall to us those 
defiant women of Russia or Poland, women who inspire 

* “The Rescue.” By Joseph Conrad. 9s. net. (Dent.) 
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revolutions, and take the dagger or the revolver after 
it has dropped from the hands of men dazed with too 
much thinking in a world that is not theirs to make 
or mar. Mrs. Travers desperately wants things to 
happen. She is the wife of a foolish, si'lf-opinionated, 
suspicious man- -one of the ruling classes. The accident 
that brings her and fangard together is so contrived that 
it brings their personal fates into contact. evt‘ntually 
disastrous, with the scheme on whicli “ King Toon ” 
has spent money and time and thought. She is, in a 
real sense, 
the cause of 
L i n g a r d ' s 
failure. Had 
it not been 
for the pr('- 
sence of a 
w Oman on 
the stranded 
yacht h e 
would have 
made short 
w o r k o f 
Travers and 
d’ Ale a c e r , 
his ])o]ite, 
diplomat i c 
friend. But 
he cannot 
1 V a V a 
woman to llie 
ac'culenls of 
a n a t i v 
rising ; ti n d 
so, in h 1 ^ 

''fforts to 
save* her and 
his part'*, he 

lo'^e^ his gel 11'^, lie sacrifices liis fneiuK, tlie dis])0'-seN<rd 
Rajali and his sister, and lie loses, ^\o^st of all, his 
credit among the chieftains of the isl.uids. Anti for 
it he gets - then c^)lne'^ ('onrad'^ es])ecial geniu-*. The 
end of th<' book telR you with a sombre linalitv jurUMly 
what he gets. It ranks with the lines! einline-- ni 
literature The yacht has been tloated, and lanj^ard 
and his mate are back on that brig wha h is to him 

alwavs ]>rec‘ious hk(‘ old love ; alwa\ s desirable - 
like a strange woman : alwa\'s tender like a mollu'r ; 
always faithful -like tlu‘ favourite daughter of man’s 
heart. Then on tht‘ brig Lingard has to settle on 
his future : 

Carter a])})roa(. he(.l liini and sjjoKc (gnetly. 

'■ ‘ The tide has turned and tlie night is coining on 
Hadn't wc better get away from these shoals, sir " 

" Lingard dul not stir 

“ ‘ Yes, the night is eoinirig on. Von ina\ fdl tlie main 
to])sail, Mr ('arter.' lu* said, and relatisetl into sih-iu e, 
whth Ills eyes fixed on the southern boards when.* the shadow‘s 
were creeping stealthily toward the setting s’in Presently 
Carter stood at his elbow again. 

" ‘ The brig is beginning to forge ahead, sir,’ he said, 
in a warning tone. 

" Lingard came out of his absorption witli a tieep tremor 
of his powerful frame like the shudder of an njirooted tree. 

“ ‘ How w'as the yacht heading when von lost sight 
of her ? ' he asked. 


“ ‘South as near as possible,’ answered Carter. ‘ Will 
you give me a course to steer for to-night, sir ? ’ 

“ Lingard’s lips trembled before he spoke, but his voice 
was calm. 

“ ‘ Steer north,’ he said.” 

The end of that deep love of Lingard’s, the end of 
the less true, because more emotional love of Mrs. 
Travers, is just this -desolation aftiT the jiassing of 
beauty. Yet Conrad never leaves one with the impres- 
sion that h(‘ has any symjiatliy with the old heresy 

that one 
should live in 
the moment, 
that it is 
enough to 
have ha d 
si'iisalion — 
lliat is the 
c r e e d of 
the sheltered 
and the 
(‘goist. The 
tragedy of 
life b(‘comes 
vacant and 
shallow if 
t h e r be 
n o t h i n g 
better than 
to pursue 
se iisation : 
and if 
Lingard 
h a d had 
such a creed 
h e \v o u 1 d 
ha\i‘ st(*ered 
south. It is 
just because he has loved that he can lose. 

III. 

" The ReM iu* ” lias not quite the tapeslrh‘cl colour 
of ” The Arn*\v of Gold," and it is without tliat cutting 
edge, that sharp, acrid ])aiu wbuh ])uts " \’ict()rv " in 
a ])la('e of its own ; but in its slower, more re'^trained 
w'av " The ’ has (jualitic's which remind me 

of both books. It is \’i*r\’ unlike ” \’icl()rv " in one 
way. That ikatI contains more definitely than any 
work of Conrad’s, (*xcept possibly " Ib'arl of Darkness,” 
bis belief in the reality of i‘\'il evil in ni( n. Compared 
to Ricardo and Mr. Jones, Stevenson’s creatures in 
” Th(‘ Rbb-Tid(* -(‘ven Huisli setmi person^ of the 
theatre, boge\ -masks which frigliten onlv until they 
are pushed. Hut Ricardo leaping at Lena, or slobbering 
on h(T foot, Mr. Jones, sweating in his dressing-gown 
and fingenng bis r(‘\'ol\ t‘r, are visible embodiments of 
the ])o\ver of evil. Tlu*re is nothing of this in “ The 
Rescue." The war possibly has left Conrad, as it has 
left so many of us, with little desire to hate. So in 
" The Rescue " the tragedy is less drastic, and the 
causes of it are stupidity and ill-chanct* rather than 
evil will, riiat too, I think, is a philosophy w'hich 
comes in time to all members of oppressed races. They 
are forced, if they live with their oppressors tor even 
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more if they do not) to recognise that the monstrous 
tyranny of which their beloved country is the victim, 
goes on through inertia not through resolution : that 
men lit‘ and cheat because they are too tired to find 
out lh(‘ truth ; and murder because they are too stupid 
to exercise justice. Lingard is, it is true, overcome 
by fate as well. The luck is against him, and he is 
stupefied by the combination of the chances. It is 
idle to say a stronger man would have overcome them : 
a stronger man would never have been doing what 
Lingard was doing — for the strong men of the world 
are strong only because they never really extend them- 
selves. They never risk defeat, and so never gain a 
victory. 

For beauty of writing and clear rendering of atmo- 
sphere “ The Rescue can challenge comparison with 
any previous work of Conrad’s. Indeed I know’ none 
which contains more impressive passages than those 
which tell of Mrs. Travers’s visit, with Lingard, to the 
native chiefs : or that other final scene when the two 
meet on the “ arid, insignificant and deserted sand- 
bank,” w'hcn Mrs. Travers leaves Lingard, sitting by 
a grave on the sands, with no glance to spare for her. 


Indeed once again the reader is struck with the supreme 
mastery with which this Pole manages the English 
language : surely never before has a man written so 
superbly and so magnificently in a tongue not his by 
birth. I would choose, to show Conrad's power, this 
passage of reflection, rather than any of the descriptive 
passages : 

" Lingard followed him with irritated eyes. A new 
power had come into the world, had posse.ssed itself of 
human speech, had imparted to it a sinister irony of allu- 
sion. To be told that some one had ‘ a perfect knowledge 
of his mind ' startled him and made him wince. It made 
him aware that now he did not know his own mind hini- 
self — that it seemed impossible for him even to regain that 
knowledge. And the new power not only had cast its 
spell upon the words he loved to hear, but also upon the 
facts that assailed him, upon the people he saw, upon the 
thoughts he had to guide, upon the feelings he had to 
bear. They remained what they had ever been — the 
visible surface of life open in the sun to the conquering 
tread of an unfettered will. Yesterday they could have 
been discerned clearly, mastered and despised ; but now 
another had come into the world, and had cast over 
them all the wavering gloom of a dark and inscrutable 
purpose.'’ 


FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG. 

By Compton Mackenzie. 


R. FRANXIS BRETT YOUNG may be called the 
most fortunate or the most unfortunate of the 
younger novelists : it depends on the point of view. If 
a general discussion of his chance in the great tontine 
of fame really help a novelist he must be esteemed 
unfortunate, for that chance has certainly not received 
anything like the attention it deserves from the recent 
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accumulations of ephemeral criticism which now appear 
as regularly as new magazines. If, on the other hand — 
and I suspect that this ojnnion i^ more justifiable— it 
be really a handicap for an artist to find himself taken 
too seriously at the beginning of his career, then Mr. 
Brett Young must be counted the most fortunate. The 
present method of appraising autlicus has more affinity 
with racing gos.sip than with literature, and the climax 
is reached when the appraiser, not content with esti- 
mating contempor.iry values, indulges in speculations 
about tile values of posterity that savour more of 
spiritualism than of criticism. 1 am sure that Mr. 
Brett \ oung has lost nothing because he has never 
been pictuied drinking in Elysium fi\'e liundrcd years 
hence the distilled nectar of earthly fame, or even, to 
pass from the trivial to the significant, because Henry 
James did not include him in that famous article on 
the younger generation which set a few hearts beating 
and so many burning. 

For one thing, such neglect lias allowed Mr. Brett 
Young a free hand to experiment : and so interesting 
has been each one of these experiments, at any rate so 
far as his prose and verse are concerned — I cannot speak 
of his plays — that his varied production might serve as 
a text to illustrate the tendencies of our time. 

Tendencies arc as infectious as influenza ; even with 
rigiil isolation the subject is not immune, but he is 
safer thus than he would be by frequenting various 
literary groups, which are the worst disseminators of 
such infection. Mr. Brett Young, who was a doctor 
before he became a writer, probably learnt in the exer- 
cise of his earlier profession the wisdom of avoiding 
infected areas unless compelled to visit them profession- 
ally. * Literature has not summoned him professionally 
into such infected areas, and, with the exception of an 
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excellent book on Robert Bridges, in which he gave a 
model diagnosis of a completely uninfectious patient, 
he has not been called upon to administer the consola- 
tions of criticism. 

At the same time, one feels that Mr. Brett Young has 
indulged in a certain amount of research among the 
infectious tendencies of the present day ; so much so, 
that occasionally he seems to have felt that it was his 
duty to inoculate 
himself, however 
mildly, with each 
serum in turn. The 
first tendency of this 
kind was towards a 
type of Welsh 
influenza which has 
remained endemic in 
the Marches, and 
which, under the in- 
fluence of Mr. Arthur 
Machen, almost grew 
into a pandemic. 

The result was 
“ Undergrowth,*’ and 
it is interesting to 
notice that, like so 
man}' of the maladies 
of our early days, it 
ran thro u g h the 
household and in- 
fect c d his brother 
simultaneously, so 
that Mr. Francis 
Biett Young’s first 
novel was reallv only 
half a first novel, the 
other half belonging 
to Mr. Kric Brett 
Young. Tile book is 
concerned with “ old, 
u n h a p p y far-off 
things ” impinging 
upon the present, 
and 5 'ou can get a 
better thrill from 
it than from any book of the same kind, always excepting 
" The Three Impostors.” Incidentally it introduced a 
writer whose pen for landscape was evidently going to 
be one of the most accomplished of our time. 

Undergrowth ” was followed by '' Deep Sea,” which 
is as different from " Undergrowth ” as cheese from — in 
thi^ case — Silurian. “ Deep Sea ” is a story of Brixhain 
and Brixham trawlers, a simple and moving story, free 
from any hint of a tendency and achieving what, with 
much more elaboration of effort, the next book, ” The 
Dark Tower,” fails to achieve, the illumination of a 
minor tragedy by a privileged and sympathetic on- 
looker. The weakness of ” Deep Sea ” lies in what 
seems the author’s lack of relish for the villainy ; and 
this is a weakness which is noticeable right through his 
work. I do not think that any other living writer can 
evoke a sinister landscape at once so accurately and 
so alarmingly ; but the sinister personalities in these 
landscapes sometimes turn out on approach, to be 


scarecrows. This is not to deny that a scarecrow well 
• placed can be as frightening as Charles Peace, if we keep 
our distance. The horrible requires at close quarters the 
naturalism of the Chamber of Horrors with its rows of 
glassy blue eyes and with its w^axwork that simulates 
the human skin. 

Perhaps Mr. Brett Young w'as conscious of this weak- 
ness, for in ” The Dark Tower,” the theme of w^hich is 

essentially a sinister 
landscape, he experi- 
mented with some of 
the Conrad scrum, in 
order to provide a 
human interest as 
suggestive, as com- 
plicated, and as 
provocatively 
obscure as his won- 
d e r f u 1 landscape. 
This is not the time 
to divagate into an 
examination of Mr. 
Conrad’s method of 
narration, and I must 
take the risk of 
appearing superficial 
by saying that, 
roughly, this consists 
in viewing the 
dramatis personae 
through a cloud of 
ordinary personalities 
that melts in a rain 
of inverted commas, 
above w'hich can be 
heard the remote 
thunder of the tale 
and through which 
flashes the. lightning 
of the author’s 
revelation. Such a 
method, w'ith all its 
pretence of ” natur- 
alism,” is for me 
the Ic'ast naturalistic 
that there is. I believe neither in Mr. Conrad’s un- 
ending Marlowe nor in Mr. Brett Young’s more finite 
Marsden : they are no more human than unresolved 
algebraical brackets. If the old Olympian method by 
which the novelist was allowed to know all about his 
puppets is no longer tolerable at our present pitch of 
literary refinement, it will at any rate never be ousted 
by this now contorted method, which is like craning at 
a football match from the middle of a crowd. Progress 
in art is a history of discarded conventions. Marlowes 
and Marsdens are only fresh conventions, clumsy or 
graceful according to one’s taste ; with the deus ex 
machina, the servants at the rise of the curtain, the 
messenger, the lonely horseman silhouetted against 
the last rays of the setting sun, the confidante, 
the soliloquy, the aside, and the transformation 
scene, they too will, in their day, pass to the 
property-room of art. But my intense dislike of 
oblique narrative has made me unjust to “ The Dark 
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Tower ; the tale often " walks in beauty like the 
night.'* 

Mr. Brett Young's next book, “ The Iron Age,** begins 
with a very small injection of the Arnold Bennett serum, 
the effect of which is rapidly throw'n off to show' us 
more of Mr. Brett Young than any of the preceding 
books. There is again admirable scenery (that w’as to 
be expected) ; but there is now^ also visible a real ability 
to create human character, and though less ])retentious 
in its psychology than " The Dark Tower,” ” The Iron 
Age ** is more convincing. The fault of the book is an 
abrupt conclusion, brought about by the late war, at 
the very monu*nl when Mr. Brett Young w’as in full 
swing with hi^ tlu'ine. I am not such a fool, being a 
novelist myself, to Mij>pose that the war is not going 
to intrude upon th(^ greater part of the novels wTitten 
during the next twenty \'ears. But Mars is not the 
only god eintTging from a machine ; the great war is 
not a finale like the gentTal carnage of an Elizabethan 
tragedy, and it is to be hoped that novelists will re- 
member the entrance of Fortinbras at the close of 
“ Hamlet.” The flow of normal life, be it dammed 
never so t iolently, will gradually be restored. 

Mr. Brett ^'oung, having sent off his hero to the war, 
followed him immediately afteiAvard, and wa'^ lucky 
enough (this can be .said since he came safely homt*) to 
take part in the East African ('ampaign. The result 
of this ex]HTience was " Marching on Tanga,” wiiich 
made a deep impression and brought his nanu* into real 
prominence for the first tiiiK*. Written under a strtss 
of emotion and exaltation in a rhythmical prose that 
somewiiat too frequently breaks into blank verst*, it is 
a remarkable ret'ord of a remarkablt* expi*rience, and it 
already bc‘autifulh' fills in the immense library of war 
books a space wiiich is assuredly a permanent one. 

The experience* gain(*d in East Africa was now’ utilised 
less directly in ” 'fhe Crescent Moon,” wiiich Mr. Brett 
Young in tin* dedication characterises as a ” '^hocker.” 
He is unjust to himstif, and this display of vdf-ronscious- 
ness extends to imperil the whole stt)ry, for if Mr. Biett 
Young does not beli(‘ve in his book, how' shall he })res(*rvc* 
the illusion that in so violent a story is more than i*v(^r 
essential ? I cannot help feeling all the tiim* I am 
reading it that the author is looking owr hi^ shouldiT 
a little apologetjwdl} and saying to srane critic who 
during the war kept the divine fin*^ Inirning at home: 
” I’m sorry I went awMV and had so mucli experienre of 
blood and thunder ; you will quite understand that I 
realise how shocking all this is, and I will try never to 
do it again.” But why this af)ology ? h'or the go<Kl or 
for the ill of our art some of n-i hate been dragged 
through hell these last y(‘ars, so that storms in teacnj)s 
and iIk' ch ('S'.- problem'^ of adiiltcTv an* less attractive 
than foniieiiy. “ 'fhe Crescent Moon ” requires no 
apology , 1 belicw'e that it may be the apology which 
has OIK* more taken the edge (jff Mr. Brett Young’s 
villain. 

But the effect ut East Africa was not exhausted bv 
"Marching on Tanga” 01 ‘‘The (Vcscent Moon.’* If 
the description of that emotion w'as in prose, the expres- 
sion' of it was in verse, and in ” love Degrees South,” 
or more 9omplctely in ” Poems, ioi6-iqi8,” Mr. Brett 
Young became definitely, even conspicuously, one of 
the " Georgian '* poets, to use the muddle-headed jargon 


of the moment. There is a legend being sedulously 
spread that we live in a great age of poetry, propaganda 
for w'hich is conducted unscrupulously enough by the 
poets themselves. Was it De Musset wflio said that his 
glass W'as not a large one, but that he did drink out of 
his owm ? The " Georgian ” poets might add : " Our 
glass is not very large either, and we all drink out of it 
in turn, although some of us do possess small liqueur 
glasses of our owm.” I think that Mr. Brett Young has 
one of these- liqueur glasses, and a very beautiful little 
glass it is, wTought by a cunning w'orkman and brimming 
with a liqueur that wais not bottled yesterday. In the 
latest volume of ” G(‘orgian ” poetry there arc several 
examples of Mr. Brett Young ; and ” Prothalainion,” with 
its exquisite dying fall, might almost tempt one to 
suppose that we do li\e in a renascence of poetry, and 
that the ioiir-and-twriUy blackbirds who are baked 
weekly in the printer'^ pie of Ihi* literary ])ress arc really 
a dainty dish fit to ^t‘l before a Georgian king. But 
alas, the king is indet*(l in his counting-liou'^e, for the 
war is over; the poet*^ are being driven like the gods 
of Hellas to exercise their craft less di\'inelv ; the bkick- 
birds have becoiiK* imid-larks. and tlie niiid that formerly 
produced tin* lal\- of Malnd now being n'^t*d for other 
purposes, medicinally, no doiil)t *^01111* would s«iy ; ” bnl 
mud is none the mud,” as one of the group sings. 

Mr. Br(*tl Young escaj'cd tlu* void into wiiich pi'ace 
flung })rof(*ssional soldiers and ])(H*ts. He got b.ick 
immediately to bi^' novels, and to sncli purpose that 
with ” Till* \‘oiing Pbvsician ” he sur]>asM‘d easily all 
his previous books. W'ith tin* eKC(-])ti*ui of the hurried 
end, obviously dictal(‘(l l)y the t-ioiKMiiic' tvrannv <»f 
publishers (theinsflw**^ the pn*v of otlu-t tvnnimes'), .nul 
of an attein])t to gi\’e th** bonk ilie kind nf lonn it < oiild 
have dispensed with bv '^t^ udiing pmbabilitv in ]espt*cr 
of the ‘‘villain's” nap]>eai jik t', llun- i-- iml iniK’h to 
say against ” Tin* Yming ldiysi( lan. ’ Tlu* episode 
of ihe motluTs death is :is good a-- anything in 
contemf)()rary Iit(*ratiire ; iliere aie the usual beautiful 
landsciipes, which are now’ mliabited by ri‘.il pcf»])le ; 
finally, there is Mr. Brett ^’oll^g as hims(‘lf (I do not 
mean autobiographically) alilc and willing to aflirni ” our 
true intt*nt is all for your deliglit.” 

I confess that I like a bot>k to be rc'adable ; it seems 
to me llial a capacitv fi>r t*nt(iTainmg a certain numbi'r 
of j)eople is the chief jnstification for writing novels. It 
is a low’-biowed ambition, but 1 '^hall persevere in it 
myself, and I liopi* that Mr. Brett Young will persevere 
in it too. And h(‘re is ” d'lie Tragic Bride ” to (‘iiconrage 
such a hope*. For a nioiiK'nt, in the first half-dozen 
pages, 1 thought that I was going to be disappointed. 

1 expected to see tliat fellow' Marsden round the next 
b(*nd of the stream. But Ik* was not fishing in Ireland 
that year, and presently I was enraptured by a hundred 
pages of Mr. Brett ^'ollTlg at liis best, and how good 
that can be readers must find out. I should like to 
remove these hundred pag(*s and print them as ont* of 
the best " short stories ” in the English language, for 
though the rest of the book is good, it is not .so good as 
the earlier part, and though my judgment is a sentimental 
one founded upon the intense pleasure the earlier part 
gave me, I do feel that in this case the sentimental 
judgment is snpjxirted by the ecsthetic one. 

Well, here is an end of my poor attempt to remind 
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people that Mr. Brett Young is a novelist who has 
shown by his industry and steady progress, by his 
versatility and romantic outlook, by his technical accom- 
plishment and by a kind of graceful modesty which is 
the very essence of his individuality as a writer, that 
he is worthy of much more attention than Ik* has received. 


Yet I come back to my opinion that he is therein for- 
tunate, because, withdrawn from the tribal wars that 
menace the health of the body aesthetic and unen- 
cumbered by the scalps of successful rivals, he is moving 
honourably toward that high place in the literature of 
the next decade for which he is marked out. 


GALLOVIDIANUS IDENTIFIED. 

By Davidson Cook, F.S.A.(Sc()1.). 


R eaders of Thk Bookman will n'lnember that 
in an article entitled “ A Burn> Mystery Solved,” 
published in tht‘ i^siie of .\])ril, iqic), 1 ))ro\'cd llial the 
so-called " Elegy on Stella,” beginning ■ 

“ Strait IS the s}H)t and green tlie sod 
r'rom A\hem'e niy sorrows tlow . 

And soundly .sleeps the ever-tleai 
Tnlia bitan t below ' — 

for many veais ascribi'd to Robert Biirii'^, an<l geiuTally 
included in his Poetical Works, could not J)os^ibly have 
been writ t ('ll by the Ayrshin' Bard, as 1 had found it 
in The Scots Ma<^(r^i}it' (»f Mareh, ijtHn ju’inted when 
Buru'^ was only ten yeai'^ old The j)oet who wrote 
it, signe(l the Kli'gv ” (ialloMdiaiui‘>. ’ and llfleen ]>iec(“s 
ovt'r that V)J^cu(U)nyni ap])ean‘d in 77 /c Stots Mui^Lizinc 
They will be found a'^ follow'- 

1700 p o;; ; 17^>7, o; 1 < /S , jo; . ; i ; , 4 , 170s 

PP- ‘>7. .^> 7 . a ' 1 - , I 7 f»<>. l>p 150. j()o , 177. , ])p 4(., 

' ■ 5 ■’ T 77 J. p. o I 

'I'he poems aii‘ mostly Ek'gies, and sexcral ol them have 
A'- their iiispiiMtion and llieiiK tlu' love-tragedy oi the 
poet and his Stella, wliic li wa-- jirac'tK'ally outlined by 
tin* (piotations gi\’en m my formei article. 

'I'hat Burii'- w'as not the author of ” 'l lu' lCleg\ (»n 
^tell,l,” th()ugh it was twi('e found trauscribc'd b\' his 
hand, w'a -, a^^ indicated, deiiKMi'-tral*. d biWond di^puti'. 
To Buni'-ians u may hav(^ seemed of com])aratively little 
<:onse(pience who wrote it, as long a'- no room W'as left 
for doubt, and tlie pii'ce wa'- delimtelv e\|Kmg(‘d Iroin 
th(' Burns canon ; but students of ]>oeiry were interested 
in the unkuowm ])oet’s love-romaiu'e, and (iallowegi.ni'- 
and others wanted to know win* ” (iallovidianu^ ” was. 
Unfortunately 1 was not able to enlighten them, as I 
could find no cliu*, in spite of much sei'kmg in the page*- 
of The Scots Md^nzine. Ultimately, after following 
man}’ a blind trail, Mr. John A. Fairley, author of tin' 
“ Bibliography of Robert Fergusson,” I’tc., made me 
aw'are of the fact that ” Gallovidianus ” had also 
contributed to the Dumfries IFtrAf/A' Mai^uzuic, and kindly 
suggested that Mr. G. W. Shirley, the Librarian of 
Dumfrii's and Maxw^i'lltowm Ewart Ihiblic Library, 
might be abk* to furnish details. I accordingly wrote to 
Mr. Shirley asking for particulars of these I'ontribu lions 
of ” Gallovidianus,” at the same lime emphasising the 
importance of sifting for any possible clue to the identity 
of Stella’s Bard. 

As the result of Mr. Shirley s researches, he informs 
me that the name ” Galovidianus ” [szc, first appears 
in the Dumfries Weekly Magazine of April 3f)th, 1773, 
attached to a letter to the Editor exposing a piece of 
plagiarism of which the latter had been made the victim. 
In the issue of May 19th, 1773, appears an article on 


”1 ralebearing,” sigiK'd ” Ju\'enis Galovidianus,” wiiose 
habitat wxis gi\ en as the ” Banks of Cairn.” The third 
appearanci' is on August 14th, 1773, when an Elegy 
w^as ])rinled, beginning. “ Far from the noisy world 
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apart,” and dated al ” P- t Patrick, August 14th,” 
signed ''Galovidianus” sic'. ICvidcntly these three 
efforts w'ere not fiom the pen of the real ” Gallovidianus,” 
for the follow ing indignant k'tter from that poet appeared 
in the issue of October 12th, 1773 ; 

“ GcniloiiK'n, 

A'ou will mlorin such of your readers as may think 
it of any consequence, that the Cientleman who appeared 
in one of your late magazines, under the signature of 
• Gallovidianus ’ [^zrj is not the Author who wrote lalel” 
under that signature in The Scots Magazine. Intrea^ that 
Gentleman, that he will have the humanity to spare other 
people’s signatures, and that he will dale his melancholy 
endeavours from some other place than 1* — t Patrick. 
Beg of him that he will adopt a signature of liis own ; and 
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Ktrkmaiden Parish Churchyardi 

“at the last limits of oiir isle,” where Gallovidianus composed the Elegy 
ascribed to Burns. 


assure him that, if he does this, nobody will probably 
interfere with it. 

“M.” 

An editorial foot-note ran : 

“ We are assured that the real ‘ Gallovidianus * will 
favour us with some of his performances soon.” 

Sure enough, on October 26th, 1773, appears a poem, 
" On the Death of George Marshall, late Vintner in 
Dumfries/' signed “ Gallovidianus." 

Mr. Shirley writes : 

“Considering the sarcastic letter above, I came to the 
conclusion that the real ‘ Gallovidianus ’ had felt himself 
insulted by the Elegy, and lived in Portpatrick, and that 
his name began with ' M.’ Chancing to be working with 
Scott’s ‘ Fasti Ecclesiae Scoticanae,* I turned up Port- 
patrick, and found a note on John Mackenzie, and a book 
entitled * Ocean, Stella, and other Poems, 1816.’ Shortly 
afterwards I asked Mr. A. E. Hornel, the artist w'ho bought 
the collection my note w’as taken from, if he had the book, 
and if the author was ' Gallovidianus.’ He said, curiously 
enpugh, he had handled it that same morning, and the 
author was the ‘ Gallovidianus ’ of The Scots Magazine T 

It will thus be seen that, though hinging on my 
investigations, the credit of establishing the identity of 
“ Gallovidianus " belongs to Mr. Shirley. His com- 
munication sent me to Scott's " Fasti,” where I found 
that John Mackenzie, son of Ninian Mackenzie, of Clay- 
holes, Stranraer, had studied theology under Dr. Traill, 
in the University of Glasgow. It is stated that while 
residing at Logan, he was licensed by the Presbytery 
September 4th, 1771 (his blank year in The Scots 
Magazine), and ordained minister of Portpatrick on 
March i8th, 1773. He died the father of the Synod, 
on December 21st, 1836, in the ninety-third year^of his 
age, and the sixty-fourth of his ministry. He published 
a volume of Sermons in 1800, to which I turned in the 
hope of finding a portrait of ” Gallovidianus,” but un- 
fortunately the book has no such embellishment. To the 
good ofiices of the Rev. James R. Kennedy, the present 
parish minister of Portpatrick, I am indebted, not only 
foi a ])hoto of his worthy predecessor’s tombstone, 
but also for the interesting information that Maria 
Edgeworth was a frequent guest in Dr. Mackenzie's 
manse, on her journeys to and froin Ireland. 

I hope Scott’s ” Fasti ” in general more accurate 
and adequate than I hcU'c found it to be, in my solitary 
incursion into its pages. According to the entry in the 
Matric diction Album of Glasgow Univer-ity, the Christian 
name of Dr. Mac:k(*nzie’:3 father was Kiven, and he was 
then (c. 1761) a sailor — probably a fisherman — dwelling 


in the parish of Leswald in Galloway. The " Fasti ** 
says the Rev. John Mackenzie " married 1799, and 
had several daughters,” but no mention is made of a 
previous marriage, or of any sons, though my research 
proves that he had at least two. Either the year is 
wrongly printed, or the reference is to a second 
marriage, for the Doctor's eldest (or elder) son, 
Thomas Naismyth Mackenzie, who died in London 
in 1852, was a first year student at Glasgow University 
in 1797. Scott's ” Fasti ” is also a year wrong with 
the date *of ” Ocean, Stella, and other Poems,” as 
will be seen by the title page which we reproduce in 

facsimile. 

This vital volume of 158 pages (British Museum copy, 

994, e. 26), though it does not once mention The Scots 
Magazine nor hint at the name of ” Gallovidianus,” 
affords ample evidence — proof upon proof — that he and 
its author, the Rev. John Mackenzie, are one and the 
same. In addition to the Dumfries Weekly Magazme 
poem (p. loi). it contains no fewer than eight out of the 
fifteen poems published by and signed ” Gallovidianus ” 
in The Scots Magazine. 

“ The Peacock ” (p. 107) appeared as an ” Elegy 
on the Death of a Peacock,” in the magazine for April, 
1767 (p. 198). 

” Anna ” (p. 87), beginning : 

“ When gentle Sappho pour’d the lay 
To ease her love-distracted breast “ 

is to be found in the June number of the same volume 
(p. 313), where it is set out under the more attractive 
title, ” Verses to a Young Lady on reading her Poems.” 

” Isabella ” (p. 80) is the same as the last contri- 
bution of “ Gallovidianus ” to The Scots Magazine 
(February, 1772, p. 96), where it appears as : 

“ 0.\ THE Death of a Beautiful Young Lady.” 

“ Yet ere thou strike that beauteous frame. 

Think all our arts will vainly strive 
To light again that lambent flame, 

Or make these gentle charms revive,’ etc. 

"Stella” is a long poem in four parts. Part L 
(p. 43) is equivalent to the magazine Elegy of February, 
1767 (p. 95). It has many identical stanzas, but some 
arc altered, and some are entirely different. Instead 
of the magazine opening : 

“ Then we must part ! — O sweetest, tend 'rest maid. 
Whom Heaven e’er offered to my gazing eyes,” 

the book version begins : 

“ I oft had heard of passion's wild control. 

Of anger’s wasteful, love’s imperious sway ; 

When, through the breast, their burning tides they roll. 

Lay waste the man, and cloud his brightest day.” 

Part II. (p. 49) is the Elegy in the February, 1768, 
magazine (p. 97), but with a first verse quite unlike the 
" Witness ye guardians of the rending heart ” opening, 
in the old Edinburgh periodical. The 1815 book version 
reads : 

“ Yes, I have tried — have mix’d in every scene 

Which books, which business, or which pleasures yield. 

To drown the thought, or charm the sense of pain. 
Explor'd the page, or bounded o'er the field.” 

Part III. (p. 56) consists of twenty-nine stanzas 
exactly the same as an Elegy on page 652 of the magazine 
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for December, 1768. Part IV. {p. 62), with a few trifling 
verbal variations, is the counterpart of an Elegy entitled 
" The Death of Stella," in The Scots Magazine for 
January, 1770, p. 36. 

The minister-poet of Portpatrick does not include 
in " Stella," as published in his volume of Poems, the 
— to us all-important — " Elegy on Stella," which 
Professor Jack said, " No man but Burns, then living, 
could have written." I was not surprised at the 
omission, which confirms my former contention — 
obvious to all who read the poem analytically — that the 
title favoured in most editions of Burns is a misnomer, 
seeing that the subject of the Elegy is not " Stella," 
but some unnamed fair one — " the ever-dear inhabitant 
below," in sorrowing for whom the Bard was moved to 
renewed lamentations for his " Stella." While the 
identity of " Gallovidianus " would have been comjfletely 
established without it, it is, nevertheless, particularly 
pleasing to find included in Mackenzie s volume of 
verse (p. 93), entitled " Incognita," the very poem 
transcribed by, and ascribed to. Burns — the identical 
twenty stanzas published in The Scots Magazine of 
March, 1769 (p. 156), and com])osed by " Gallovidianus " 
(a young poet of twenty-five) in the parish churchyard 
when he was located in the little Wigtonshirc coast 
village of Port Logan : 

“At the last limits of oiir isle, 

Washed by the w(‘stern wave, 

T»mched by thy fate a thoughtful bard 
Sits lonely on thy grave. 

*' Pensive his eyes, before him spread 
The deep outstretched and vast ; 

His mourning notes ar<‘ borne away 
.\long the rapid blast.” 

The 1815 volume has a few trifling variations, but 


nothing worth noting till we come to the last verse, 
which is recast thus : 

“ Transporting thought, my maid, for then 
This sickening scene shall clos^ ; 

And lead thy solitary bard 
To his bclov'd repo.se.” 

There remains the question as to the personality of 
Stella, and the reality or otherwise of the poet's love- 
tragedy — the killing of her brother, and the death of 
Stella. Fortunately all speculation on these matters is 
ended by Doctor Mackenzie’s Preface (p. vii.), in which 
he remarks : 

“In Stella, though he speaks in the first person, he 
hopes it is unnecessary to say, that the author is not the 
hero. It was composed at an early period, when the 
passions are in their strength. The only competent 
question is, whether he has given a true delineation of^e 
passion he describes, and of the sentiments and feel w rs 
which arise out of the situation. For this, and this only, 
he considers himself responsible ” 

So the Stella of " Gallovidianus," as explained by 
Mackenzie, was a poetic creation, and the poet’s pen 
was mightier than his sword, even to the slaying of her 
" haughty brother." Yet we find in one of his " other 
poems " that tragedy came to the poet’s door in 
grim reality — he lost a son, Captain John Mackenzie, 
who in 1809 fell leading a forlorn hope in battle. Many 
who in these days have drunk the same bitter cup, will 
read with a dc'cp understanding this tender verse of the 
forgotten poet of the manse in Grey Galloway : 

“ Shade of my dear departed boy. 

Say what the cause can be 
That 1 can sing of other’s woes. 

Their hopes, their fears, their griefs disclose, 

But cannot sing of thee ? 

My wild harp grovelling on the ground. 

From passing winds may catch a sound, 

But low and sad the melody.” 
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Bates, of The Orchard, Great Crosby, near 
Liverpool, and Mary Humphreys, of 932, 
14th Street N.W., Washington, D.C.. I’.S.A., 
for the following : 

KAEKY. 

Out of my sleep T rose at last 
And to that dreamful country passed 
Where they believe in ma^ic still. 

And the strange i)eople dwelling tliere 
Came stepping out, as light as air, 

To play me sweetly up the hill. 

With call of trumpet and the thin, 

High voice of flutes they played me in 
To faeried moor and haunted fell. 

And all my tlear imaginings 

('ame trooping from the iieart of things, 

.Mort* beautiful than words can tell 

Above mv head I felt the stir 
f)f half-told .secrets, gossamer 
And glittering as webs of dew. 

Ami all about my face there fell 
The hush of wings invisible 
And ellin music beating through. 

Heneath dim archways of the trees 
1'hcy drew me with wild jiromises. 

W ith charmeil words they led me on, 

And twixt the shadows and the beams 
Cure faces of Linnumbered dreams 
h'lashed lor a moment, and were gone. 

They brought me to enchanted lane^ 

Where day lies bound in silv^er chains, 

Bright chains, of threaded ilewdrops made. 

And one walked b\ me all the way 
Wliose lingers on my linger^ lay 
In perfect friendship, imafraid 

Then to that tender ga/e I turned - 
Oh, friend, flici>€ things that I have learned 
When mornnif; comes I shall joyoet 
Ah, never let me uo — m vain ! 

Tin* magic vistas melt and wane 
Ami (h'liig voices sigh — no/ vel. 

Rac HAHL Haij.s 

BA K ABBAS. 

The night fell swiftly with a black foreboding, 

And thro' the Holy City's silent street. 

Where shadows of the coming storm lay brooding, 

A terror seemed to'flit with furtive leet ; 

Above the hilN the clouds hung low, and steady 
The thund(‘r’s tra'^h resounded thro' the calm, 

But in the J*lac of d'ombs beyond the cit\' 

Barabbas slept be-ade tin- withering palm. 

Jciusalcm ! O cit\ of disaster ! 

A ciir.se has come iiiion von in the night. 

That ever as the slave unto the master 

Yi^nir sons shall wander forth beneath a blight 
Far from the tombs and temples of tlieir fathers, 

Hea\\ w'lth frankincense and sweet with psalm, 

Far h'nn the land where, as the storm ( loud gathers, 
Barra has sleeps beside the withering ])alm. 

The T).'ovi. ha'' loolied upon the Sun, her lover, 

The Dawn is trembling in his tierce embrace, 

On Jordan’s waves her rosy footfalls hover. 

On David’s i ity shines her radiant face ; 

The Day has risen to her liright aflorning. 

Pure as a virgin, innocent as the lamb. 

And cradled in the glory of the morning. 

Barabbas sleeps beside the withering jialm. 

jeru'.alem ! the curse tliro’ love is lifting ! 

Soft flints the sunlight on your spire.-^ and homes. 

Back from far distant shrines and oceans drifting. 

Back to his birthright cheated Esau comes ; 


Back to the Land of Promise love has shriven 
O surely ! for it shed its healing balm 
On one poor sinner, and, his sins forgiven, 

Barabbas sleeps beside the withering palm. 

We also select for printing : Mary Humphreys. 

I'LOWERS FOR A DEAD CHILD. 

1 have brought flowers for you, O little Soul, 

Tall w'hite-lippcd lilies, whence the bee has fled, 

Soft summer roses, dyed with gold and red, 

And purple loosestrife, gathered fair and whole 
By singing streams —all that the seasons bear, 

To lay wdthin your hands and in your hair. 

Now’ that Jiine’> splemloiir burns on every hill 
Between the browm feet of the murmuring trees, 
h'resh from new’ fallen dew^s I bring you tliese, 

Ami these, once loved, will you not love them still ? 

Life beats within their veins and in their eyes 
Gleams yet the eolonred fire of summer skies. 

Why did yon leave the flowered ways of earth. 

The sleepy hills and hidden water-springs 

Anti me, w’ho loved yon more than all these things ? 

Was the poor heart I gave so little w’orlh 
That, wlu'u Deatli c.illt‘d ytni at the close of dav. 

Yon cast il l)y and follow'(*d Inm awav ? 

Ah ' hltlv Brotluu', Life was good to yon, 

Thit lo\elie! lar than Lite or Death is Love, 

Sw't‘eter lluin all lhi‘ music of the do\t‘ 

And softer than the falling of the d(‘w . 

'Fherefore 1 weave these flowers to erown your hair 
I'liat. at his coining, Lo\e may find you lair. 

(John Dronslield. j 3. St'dglt‘y Avenue, Frestwicli, l.ancs.) 

WV s])ecially coinineiul the lyrics by Leslie M. Priest 
(Norwich), L. Myfainw Prvee (Sinlsby), Heltui Milciiani 
(Limehouse), Jaicv Malli‘son (We^t Kensington), (ier- 
trude Pitt (London. X.), (i. IL ( obb (O.xford), J). 
(ioodwin ((iillingliani), M. IL (( alno. Dons Amy 
Ibbotson (Newport, 1 ). Bundy (>t.. John’s 

^\’o()(l), Ivan .\dair (Dublin), j Kuhaids 1 Jarrow-on- 
Tyne). Vera T. Aiietl (Worthing). .Marion J-^uchanan 
((ilasgow), Herbert V\’. Barn^dale li.mcoln), Nancy 
Pollok ((ilasgow). lolni .\. Heln'lnimbers (Highgate 
Hill ). Fredk. Williams (Stoke Newington), H. J*. Kings- 
tim (W'illenhalli, W'innifn-d lasker (IJandiidno), Kath- 
leen Walton (Marlow), Phyllis .Marks (London, N.W'.), 
X'ictor Allen (Harrogate), .\. IL Hindmarsh (Hartlepool), 
M. (i .Mien (Keiglihy), Lorna lu-llows (J.ondon, S.W’.), 
Fredk. J. Webb (i.ondon. X.). I-iarbara K. Todd 
(Dorchester), Kathleen Ida .Xobh’ (London, X.), Theresa 
Noble (f^ndon, E.), \'iolet Walker (Whiteha\'en), A. E. 
Edw’ards (Li-amington), Kersasp Hormasji Kanga 
(Bombay), Emily Rowan (Birmingham), Idorence M. 
Ward (Birmingham). Herbert Lioiu*! lilvin (Westcliff- 
on-Sea), Mariqnila (lUtiemv. (San ^I'bastiaii), Sadie ('. 
(Tay (Tingley). ( ecil Thomas (Quetta, India), John J. 
F'inaii (Manchester), Mary E. SUrl (Darlington). 

II. -I'HK PRIZF. OF Half a CiuiNKA for tlie best quota- 
tion is aw^arded to IC. M. Riley, of 45, FYiarswood 
Road, Newcastle, Stalls, for the following : 

NINLTLLN LMPIHLSSDNS I 3 v J J). Ukrj-sford. 

(Sidgwick A Jackson.) 

Then mine kiss me, sweet cind iw’enty." 

Shakespkare, Twelfth Night. 

We also select for printing ; 

THE LTNI*yS IlNOAGED. By Albert E. Welman. 
(Jarrold.) 

“ We ask and a.sk 

jVIattwew’ Arnold, Shakespeare. 

(Sidney S. W’rif'ht, 12, Swanlcy Lane, Swanley, Kent.) 

THE WCJ.MAX WHO HJCLD ON. Hy Fergu.s HirruE. 
(Wiird. I.ock.) 

So Willy and I were wedded.'’ 

Tennyson, The Grandmother. 

(.\nnie Allen, 12, Bickham Park Road, Peverell, 
Plynioutli ) 
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III. — I'he Prize for the best account of anything seen 
or heard during a holiday at home or abroad is 
divided, and Two Books each awarded to Major 
L. E. Williams, of g, Holders Road, Farm Settle- 
ment, Amesbury, Wilts, and Ida Coates, of the 
University, Sheffield, for the following : 

THE CURE OF BARLEUX. 

Filling in shell holes, and planting potatoes, his soutane 
looped up to his waist, Mons. the (hire of Barleux smiled 
a welcome to us, leaning on his spade. He has returned 
with his flock to the ruin tliat was once a village, and 
with pride shows visitors his church, which is unicjue on 
the Somme ; a nissen hut raised on mud walls Mons. 
the Cure pulls the cord of the minute bell What a pitiful 
cracked voice- -but it is the first church bell to ring over 
the desert. The church is full of bright colours Painted 
walls imitate marble, and in the east eiul is a painted 
crucifix Over the altar is the wonl Pax ” Pa.\ it 
means so much to the church at liarleux. Mons the 
Cure tells how the English soldiers gav'e the hut and built 
the bell turret The Frem h made the walls and gave the 
bell. And the paintings wert* the work of a (German 
]jrisoner Pax in the midst of this desert .Vs we lelurned 
to T*eronne tlu^ cracked bell of IkultMix began to ring tor 
Saint. Tkix . . . Pax . Pax the grandest peal 111 

all Christendom nevc'r rang so bra\e a song 

I. Wll I lAMs 

EVE. 

It IS bec'ause I imagiiu' that few ol \our readers wall 
liavc* sjH'iit then IioIkLiv*' as 1 h.i\e chosen to ilo, in a 
general ho'Npital in a lag industrial cU\', that 1 v'entiire this 
yarn ; — 1 made her ac(]uaiiUaii(.e vi'sterday. and 1 havechris- 
teiicdi lua* k've Eve is a tmv maid ot tliive. ill-noiirished 
and siairilv clothed Her hair might have' been golden 
Jiad It becMi idcMii, but it, like llu‘ rest of the small body, 
w'as cakc'd watli dirt She was brought into the casualty- 
room scrc’aming at the* top of lier voice. One of the 
younger members of luT t*innl\’ had puslual her on to the 
tire, and llu' sniaP child liad got rather li.idly burnt It 
W'as (jintc* a hmg time befoie 1 p.icilic'd lu*r siiffnaently to 
be able* to attcuid to her hurls, and even ihcMi she* })ct- 
sistcMl 111 soblimg and ycdhng Innally 1 tniished the 
operation and got drc's^mgs on the wounds, and wms about 
to dismiss hc'r. wlieii she looked up at me, her blue ewes 
still swimming with tears, and Ium' lips (]m\'ering. and s.ud : 

" Esc sorw'v 1 cwic'd. but " land here ;i little w'atery 
smile lit up her pine. lied lace) “ you c an kiss me iiowg 

('o.MIs. 

Several of the acomnts of things sivn and hi\'ircl .ire 
wry good — some of the' loe.il legends c'lirious and 
interesting -and but for lack of s})ace we should like* to 
print at least a dozen of tliein. V\'e sinTtally commend 
those bv the Hon. Emilv ard (Knigbt'^bridge), J. R. 
Sisson (Wallasey), E. M.' M. Phillips (Leiresier), Sidiuw 
Anderson (West Didsbiiry), (iladys M. h. ladgli (Bir- 
mingham), Mrs. Sybilla Kirkland \ esey ((denhug), 
A. Edwards (Leaimn.gton). M. C. JobMin (Horncliurcli), 
Abraham Kotliir (Woolwich), M. A. I-otz (VX'imbledon 
Common). V. Hoole Jackson (Stockport), (Aveiidolen 
Leyonhufviid (Xissafors, Swedmi), Horace W . Walker 
;Beeston), H. Dalton \’ascy (Lcytonstoiie), M. E. 
kyland (Birmingham). 

THOMAS G. 


IV, — ^The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best review 

is awarded to A. B. Stainforth. of Melverley, 
Hatch End, Middlesex, for the following : 

POTTERIS.M. By Rose Macaulay. (Collins.) 

Ill Miss Macaulay’s “ Potterism,” the wholesale con- 
demnation of the trend of our national life is, in spite 
of the author's sui)remcly clover and witty thrusts, not 
realh’' bittc'r Slu' is almost hopelc‘ss over the muddled, 
sentimental outlook which she calls Pcfltcrism, and with 
which she credits every one in more or loss degree, but 
she show'.s it inextricably w'oven w’lth good things in human 
character and is. on the w'hole, humorously forlorn rather 
than denunciatory. At times, however, she is inspired with 
very dc*ep feeding and thec'xjiressioii of her unsatisfied longing 
foi truth and cool judgment becomes im])assiont^d and flne. 

W'c- also selcTt for printing : 

fEXSION. By E M. 1 )i.i .m'ji.lo. (Hutchinson.) 

Mi ss ])elafi(‘ld goes to work w'itli the ide.'ils of a hlack- 
anci-w'lnte artist. \ot a hn(‘ of dialogue, not a description, 
!.«> umicM'essarv' m thi* imloldmg of her ]flot or the develop- 
memt of her characters She' is a master of economy. 
Ladv Edna Kossjier is an excpiisilel v-drawn portrait of 
;i lirc‘soin<', srluMning. arliticial woman, she* is for ever 
talking, and in c*nc h conversation slie reveals hcr.self 
gradiialh' and loinpletcdy, while* hc‘r husband becomes a 
familial ami lovable figure in contrast by his silences. 
Miss Dela field lolls her stc)r\ wc‘ll. though one might plead 
tor a more .satisfactory ending 

(.Mrs. 1). M. Dcimiston, 4S. Royal Vvcniio, ( iKdsca.S.W.j.) 

ICVSd'ER.N NIC.HIS AND l-EKdlTS. 

IB t'ox j \( I P»>ii) ( Black w'ood.) 

Although ■' IvLisiern Nights and I'hghts ” is chiefly an 
account of Mr Man P)Olt s c‘xponc‘iicc‘s w'hen a prisoncT 
in 'furkish .imi Viisin.ni hands it js. as us title indicates, 
far more than a mere* pnirnal of prison life In Ins adv'LMi- 
tures “ C'onlac't ” had ample inal(‘nal tor .1 tale which 
would have ta.xed our pre-WMi* crc'duhtv sorely. This 
talc* lu* milolds to tiu* delighted reader in graphic style, 
giving man\ vvoiidertnl glimpses c)f lih* in and around 
Coiisiantiiu.)])!'* And tin* inc)>>t absorbing of these adven- 
tures may In* follow i*d with tlie comforting certamtv that 
as the author lived to write his own st()r^■ it is hound to 
come right in llu* end ' 

(W . Bates, Genc'ral Bo\s’ Bcliool, Bricljiort.) 

Wc* also select for spen'ial comnu'iidation the* reviews 
by K. Hniee (Bromkyv), Maleom W’elsh (Miiswell Hill), 
E. A Kaspiii (Bradford), Whnifn‘(l M. I.)avies (Hryn- 
mawf). Mrs. Jiealnce Maiiiwarmg (Wdiitmore), B. Noel 
Saxelby (Maiielu'ster). Rc*v. W. J. May (W idliiigborough), 
Ethel Webster (Bristol), H. E. Leeds (( aterliam), C. Roy 
iPrice (London, W.C.i), (h W. Bowes (Ri.sliton), A. 
Eleanor Ihnnington (E.xeter), .\. E. Gowers (Haverhill), 
Katlileen Martin ((dielmsford), W. Swayiie IJttle (Black- 
rock). J. Scott (( heltenliam), F. Willmer (Ramsey), 
M. J. Forsyth (Highgate), M K. Fleeson (Manchester). 

V. -Thk Prize of One ^'e.vr’s Subscription to The 

Bookman is awarded to Sidney Anderson, 

I’teslemeth, W’est Didsbury. 

MASARYK. 


By Walter Jerkoio. 

A S President of tlie C'zeeho-Slovak Republic Pro- occupiers. He was indeed a yirofessor at King’s College 

lessor Masaryk occupies a position which by when unanimously acclaimc'd presidimt of the new state, 

many people may well be regarded as merely political, " Wlien our Rc'public was formed, it was to London that 

but as such there would bi‘ no reason for writing of we had to send for a president,” as I was told daring 

him here. It is, however, well to be reminded that a recent visit to Prague, when I had the privilege of 

he was a bookman nearly forty years befon* being meeting the man who stands in our tune as a new 

called upon to fill tlie liigh position which he now and striking embodiment of Carlyle’s Hero as Man of 
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Letters. It is a deeply 
impressive personality that 
is revealed by the strong 
face, the intensely sad eye?, 
of the thinker who has been 
called upon to be ruler, and 
one that on the instant in- 
spires confidence. 

Thomas Garrigue Masaryk, 
who Wcis born at Hodonin, 
March 7th, 1850, was the son 
of a. Slovakian coachman 
and a Moravian mother of 
partly German descent, and 
thus remarkably represents 
in his own person the 
different races who form the 
republic of which he ^was 
happily chosen to be the first 
President. He was educated 
first at a Czech school, then 
at German schools at 
Hustopech and Brno, where 
it is said he distinguished 
himself in all directions. 
After being apprenticed for 
a time to a Vienna locksmith, 



independence was only a 
means : 

Independence will not pre- 
serve and save any nation. 
The nation must preserve its 
independence — morality and 
education will be our salvation ; 
even political independence is 
only a means to attain the 
righteous living of the nation.” 

His very idealism, his logical 
carrying out of the teaching 
of the great historian Palacky 
and of the founders of the 
wonderful Sokol organisation, 
was misunderstood by those 
who looked upon the satisfac- 
tion of political claims as the 
one thing needful. As he had 
already written in his study 
of " Suicide ” : 

” Who redeemed mankind ? 
Neither a politician, nor an 
economist, nor a socialist, nor a 
demagogue. It is really sublime 
how in the political and social 
unrest of his time Christ keeps 
aloof from all politics ; how easy 


and later essaying work as a blacksmith in Moravia, 
his interrupted studies were, at the earnest solicita- 
tion of his teachers, renewed ; he went to Vienna and 
graduated there, and later to Leipzig. In 1878 he 
married, and in 1882 received a professional appoint- 
ment on the Czech side of the University of Prague. 
He had already published, in Czech, a psychological 
treatise, "On Hypnotism" (18S0), and, in German, 
" Suicide ; An Epidemical Social Phenomenon of the 
Modern World” (1881). These were followed by a 
number of other works on literature and philosophy, and 
here it may be said that Masaryk showed himself to be 
a severe critic of German philosophy, and his earlier 
works included studies of English (Hume and Buckle) 
and French (Blaise Pascal) thinkers whom he was the 
means of introducing to his countrymen. His books 
are mainly designed to appeal to students and the 
better-educated classes. 

Early in his literary career Masaryk ’s outspoken 
honesty in a matter that touched the national pride 
made for him many bitter opponents ; this was in his 
destructive criticism of certain Czech manuscripts 
which for some sixty years had been by most authorities 
accepted as genuine ancient poems, but which he showed 
to be early nineteenth century forgeries. His contention 
in the matter is now, 1 think, generally accepted by Czech 
scholars, and th<)Ugh the influence of those poems on 
the Czech literary revival is recognised, their antiquity 
is now but little upheld. Later, too, and for several 
years, Masaryk antagonised many of his fellow Czechs 
by the way in which as teacher and writer he appeared 
to belittle national aspirations by emphasising the 
par^oupt importance of education. National emancipa- 
tion from Austrian Imperial thraldom was so deeply 
desired that it appeared to many to be an end in itself. 
As author of " The Czech Question and Our Present 
Crisis ” (1895), Professor Masaryk insisted that national 


it would have been for Him to win over through political and 
socialistic agitation. He, however, demands the perfection 
of character, requires the deepening of feeling ; he wishes 
pieople to become good because he knows that only thus 
will they find contentment for their souls.” 

By the time that the great war broke out, the 
philosophical writer and teacher had at length come to 
be recognised by a goodly number of his countrymen 
for what he was — the intellectual Icatler of his genera- 
tion ; and by the close of that war, when three centuries 
of oppression at last came to an end, he was acclaimed 
by the most divergent peoples and parties in the old 
state renewed as the only possible leader. Carlyle’s words 
concerning the hero as man of letters are brought to 
mind : " Meanwhih', since it is the spiritual always that 
determines the material, this same Man-of-Letters Hero 
must be regarded as oiir most important modern person. 
He, such as he may be, is the soul of all. What he 
teaches, the whole world will do and make. The world’s 
manner of dealing with him is the most significant 
feature of the world’s general position.” Thoxigh it 
may well be believed that Carlyle had not considered 
the possibility of making the man-of-letters ruler of a 
modern state, the closing words of that passage, if right, 
should be of happy augury for Czecho-Slovakia. 

Of President Masaryk’s w'ritings it is unfortunately but 
little that is available for English readers, though many 
of them have appeared in German. Apart from his in- 
augural lecture at King’s College, on “ The Problem of 
Small Nations in the European Crisis,” and a translation 
of " The Spirit of Russia ” (1919), it is but by brief trans- 
lated passages that wc can gauge the whole. Such 
passages as are given in the pamphlet biography of the 
President by Jan Herben, translated into English by Elsie 
Havlasa (to which I am much indebted in the preparing of 
this article), inspire the hope that some of Masaryk’s prin- 
cipal works will be made available in English renderings. 
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DISRAELI: THE FINAL ACT* 

The last phases of a great man’s career arc always the 
most interesting if his vitality survives, because in them 
we find the fine flower of his genius and, in the present 
case, of his power. Disraeli is unique. " If any tiling is 
to be really done in the world," he exclaims in the un- 
finished novel which he began when he was over seventy, 
“ it must be done by visionaries, men who see the future 
and make the future because they see it." Disraeli was 
above all a true and creative visionary, not in the misused 
sense of a loose generation which mistakes s])asmodic 
theory and sloppy experiment for vision, but in the sense 
of a far-seeing and foreseeing man of creative imagination 
Both as statesman, artist and master of men, he im])res.sed 
his will on the world, and must ever stand out a commanding 
as well as a fascinating figure. 1 may be pardoned for 
venturing to feel a subdued satisfaction in marking that 
the biography which Mr. Buckle has so ably compressed 
and complct«l fully confirms what I was the first years 
ago to point out, namely, that it is Disraeli's originative 
ideas that rule his whole system, that they form at once 
his .soul and the clue to his character — a fact derided in 
many quarters when I essayed to illustrate and interpret 
it. Time, as Disraeli always insisted, unfolds everything, 
and in the perspective of these volumes we are able to 
discern who was the giant and who the dwarfs. For the 
dwarfs have a knack in their generation of imputing their 
failures not to their own pettiness, but to the sleight-of- 
hand rather than the strength of the giants, to finesse 
rather than to force. 

Space docs not suffice for a recapitulation of all the 
innate ideas which were Disraeli’s kingdom, but a few of 
them, here infinitely applied, may be summarised. The 
central idea is that Government is divine and that the 
Church, as an institution botli religious and secular, must 
liallow th(' State, which .should prescribe its discipline 
without limiting its influence. The second idea is 
Empire in conjunction with a fr(?e' and represented Colonial 
system. The third, that institutions which embody 
character arc organic and that all change should be grafted 
on tradition. Tlie fourth, that real jirogress is not depen- 
dent on incessant change, but is bound up with the spiritual 
nature of man. The fifth, that foreign affairs are Great 
Britain’s interests abroad, and not a vague and imself- 
rcspecting " idealism " which tends to international broils 
and anarchy. The sixth, that the abstract doctrines of 
the French Revolution are fatal when translated into 
action, and that true liberty is founded on earned privilege, 
not on fictional rights — in a word, that freedom is perfect 
service. The seventh, that our old constitution represents 
the just limits of every part of a Government which 
should rule without meddling, that as the Crown and the 
aristocracy are limited by it, so akso is democracy ; that 
an unlimited democracy is an unlimited misfortune, 
holding the seeds of a weak and suicidal absolutism. The 
eighth, that “ the past is an clement of our power." The 
ninth, that individuality and imagiration control the 
world. The tenth, that "all is race" — that nationality 
is an ideal combining and subliming races, and that " race " 
must never be confused with or detached from " mition." 
The eleventh, that it is just as fatal to regard " democracy " 
as a class instead of an element as to take aristocracy for 
a class instead of an element. The twelfth, that despite 
" rant and cant,'* any system of international cosmo- 
politanism opens the floodgates to war and substitutes 
fraud for force. He had no patience with " European 
Jacobinism,'* and, throughout, he compassed " the Monarch 
and the Multitude "— Bolingbroke's " Patriot King." an 
ideal largely realised by his devoted Queen. For him 

* " The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of I'X'accaisficld." By 
George Earle Buckle (in succession to W. F. Monypenny). 
Volumes V. and VI. i8s. each net. (John Murray ) 


patriotism was not only a principle, but a passion. He 
desired to maintain, as he put it in his great speech of 
1874 on Home Rule, “ a united people welded in one great 
nationality." Responsibility, clearness of purpose for 
England's greatness, liberty with order, empire with 
vision, social reform without social disorganisation — all 
these wxrc enforced by an immense though never over- 
bearing personality, joined to intellectual eloquence, spark- 
ling wit, and a sense of humour and irony artistic in the 
extreme. 

“ ' Not m.sensible to the principle of progress,' he wrote in 
1876 when he bade farewell to his constituents, ‘ I have 
endeavoured to reconcile change with that respect for tradition 
which is one of the main elements f)f our social strength, and in 
external affairs I have endeavoured to develop and strengthen 
our Empire, believing that a combination of achievement and 
responsibility elevates the character and the condition of a 
people.’ 

Macdonald, one of the first Labour members, ileclared 
that Disraeli had done more for the people's real welfare 
m ten years than the Liberals in fifty. Bismarck, his 
warm admirer, affirmed that I-ord Bcaconsfield at Berlin 
did not only represent England, but that he was England. 
He may further be said to have reanimated and cemented 
the Indian Empire by his appeal to imagination in creating 
the. Queen-Empress, and by the dramatic strokes not 
only of summoning the Indian troops to Malta, but of the 
Suez Canal-shares acquisition. 

Space forbids any pursuance of the crises that crowded 
the last ten years of his life. We begin with his brief tenure 
of power after carrying into effect that Reform Bill which 
for eighteen years he had pondered and matured, only to 
find that his first appeal to it miscarried. Then followed 
the duel between Gladstone and himself — between the 
North Sea and the Mediterranean — a duel which in Glad- 
stone’s case clearly degenerated into a vendetta. In the« 
Irish problems — Church and Land — his prescience proved 
unerring, as also in the case of Russia and the Black Sea 
Treaty. Then followed the thunderbolt of 1870 — the 
" German Revolution " as he discerned it to be with his 
criticism of the Liberals as " strong in words — but a 
mediation of phrases won’t do." He had to lead a dis- 
heartened opposition, " (iueruloiis and captious," which 
with wonderful tact, courage and delicacy he inspired 
and reorganised, gradually " educating " Lord Salisbury 
as Ik* had educated the country, and truly adored by the 
Queen, whom indeed he often had to restrain — " The Faery," 
as he called her, after Spenser’s heroine. Gradually the • 
nation at large grew to understand and admire him ; he 
became a habit, and his great speeches at Manchester and 
the Crystal Palace proclaimed his coming policy of social 
reform, empire, strength, and " Sanitas Sanitatum," 
while they sounded the death-knell of a " drugged Govern- 
ment," whose condemnation lies in the verification of 
Disraeli’s prophecies. Then at length came his nine 
years’ reign at the age of seventy, with all its romance of 
realisation and realisation of romance. The attachment 
of the nation, the triumphal return from Berlin, and, to 
use a favourite phrase of his, " all that " — all this must 
be left to the reader, who w’ill be as much fascinated as 
all who came under the personal spell of one w’ho was not 
only strong, but gentle, not only a subduer to the dyer's 
hand of the colours wfliich he loved, but whose manners, as 
Lady Doiothy Neville once assured me, were the best that 
she had ever knowm — and she had knowm everybody. New 
characterisations and new lights, both public and private, 
will be found throughout. Mr. Buckle has wiselv por- 
trayed Disraeli through his speeches, dispatches and 
letters — the most brilliant since Byron's; and not only 
does he correlate the later novels to their foundations, 
but he gives the fragment of that unfinished one (already 
quoted), in \vliich the tracks of Nihilism are pursued (as 
in " Lothair " had been the secret and international 
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societies) . Falconet, the hero, is plainly meant for Gladstone, 
but I cannot help suspecting that, like most of Disraeli’s 
figures, it is a composite character, with some adumbration 
in it of the rising Chamberlain. 

It is the personal that enthrals and the feminine that 
enchants. Disraeli owned that powei- and sympathy were 
the requisites of his life, and avowed as a septuagenarian 
that his misfortune lay in an ever-young imagination. 
“ I live," he exclaims, " for power and the affections," 
and " Witliout sympathy 1 prefer solitude." Of him it 
may well be said that 

"If it be ii sin to covet honour, 

I am the mn.st offending soul alive." 

The energy which was the sheath of his spirit never yielded 
to long bouts of wearing illness, and he would sit for twelve 
hours at a stretch in the House of Commons when he was 
not fit to stand After the desolation of his devoted wife’s 
death, lie sought the solace of two brilliant ladies whom 
he had admired in his youth — Lady Bradford, whom he 
worshipped, and Lady Chesterlield, whom he liad wished 
to marry when he was tliirty and asked to marry when he 
was seventy. Of the former he wrote that slic had " the 
sw'eetness and simplicity of a flower. ” He confided every- 
thing to her with a characteristic blend of nonchalance 
and spirilnahty, wit and reverie 

" ‘ 1 sit in silence.* he siglis in 1871. ‘ quite unable t<» read ’ 
[and how variously he read has never till now been dis(l<»sc<r. 

‘ musinj^ over the wontlrous twelve months that have elapseil 
since this time last year I have had at legist my dream, and it 
my .shattered energie> never rallv, whali i.ifter .six months) is 
what I must ho prepvired for. f have at any rate re.iched tlie 
pinnacle of power ami gauged the sweetest and deejiest attentions 
ot the heart.’ " 

That power he dedicated to England's greatness : Berlin 
and much else were to follow Zeal lor his country’s 
honour, as l.ord Salisbury .said after liis death, consumed 
him. and to the last gasp lie maintained his devotion to 
duty and a chivalry in its performance. The corn''^pond- 
eiice with the (Jueen is equally entraiiciug. and none the 
less so for the foibles on both sides. When the Suez Canal 
business was achieved : " 'J'here \ou leave it, Madtiin. ” 

was his announcement. But lie (ould manage as well as 
defer, and never did he lose grip of the reins, just as always 
did he take the whole burden on his own shoulders. 'I'liough 
wonderfully open and receptive in iniinl, he tended in his 
fixed ideas to some rigidity, and he was the same on the 
pinnacle of power and popularity a.^ he had been on the 
threshold of aspiration — ever both a great doer and a 
great dreamer, socially as well as go\ernnientally a leadiT 
and counsellor By his miiniates ami subordinates lie 
was truly beloved, and tin* my.sttMy and mastery which 
loomed prominent m the public eye overlay a real sim- 
plicity and even majesty of spirit If \vv know tlie three 
strains which ])ermeated him, that of our owai eighteenth 
century, the high strain of his Sephardic fondathers, that 
of the fine satirist Lucian, and that of the prmce-jirophet 
Isaiah, he is no " sptunx " at all, but a genius of the antupie 
world. By virtue of his inherent roinaiiticism he made 
the dry desert of polities blossom like the ro.se. His whole 
career was a romance, a romance which hi‘ created both 
in life and tlirough the novels, in w’liicli the Book of Wisdom 
is just as manifest as the Book of Provcrl)s. A born 
romantic he remains. To romance, indeed, he opened a 
care^T, and it was always reality that he picturesqued. 
That is why an atmosphere of life and legend will ever 
surround liim. " When cool judgment is united to great 
imagination," writes Bohngbrokc, " we get w’hal is 
commonl> called a Rcniub.'' Walthr Sichix. 

DEVELOPMENT.* 

It is much harder to make a truthful and eflective study 
of a simple personality than it i-, to compass a showy and 
largely pretentious analysis of a eliaracter that has matured 
suffici Titly to seem more complex if only because it has 

• " Ucvclgpment." By \V. Bryhcr. 7s. 6d. net. (Con- 
b table ) 


acquired more angles; just as it is harder to paint the 
portrait of a child than that of an adult whose features 
are fully and distinctly formed and have been roughened 
and^ written upon by the winds of time and experience. 
In " Development " Miss Bryher has essayed the more 
difficult task, and is to be congratulated on something of 
an achievement. If the Nancy of her record is not exactly 
an ordinary girl, she is so far from being abnormal that 
not a few' girls who read her story will fancy they sec 
themselves in her — her restle.ssncs.ses, her dissatisfactions, 
her habits of introspection, her curiosity about life, her 
impatience of restraints, her independent judgments of 
people and things, are all characteristic of one variety of 
the very modern girl. There are no dark agonies of passion, 
no startling mental or moral obsessions, no devastatingly 
revolutionary opinions — one would say there was nothing 
to prevent an author wdio can describe scenes and incidents 
with such graphic, imaginative rcali.sm from importing 
those more melodramatic qualities into her jiicture, but 
Miss Bryher has shown herself the finer artist by adhering 
strictly to what one feels are the minute and quieter truths 
of the life and character she has set lierself to reveal. 
Nancy yearns for adventure ; she has a sensitive, artistic 
temperament, and sutlers muler scliool discipline ; she is 
intolerant of the chatter of schoolgirls and r/?grets that she 
u'as not born to the greater Ireedom that is allowed to a 
boy : .she is dreadfully modern enough to wiit(‘ 77’r^’ //hrr, 
and IS as fearle'^sIy frank in her talk of edueation, literature 
and w'liate\Tr t‘Ne .she tiiink'^ about, as she is when she 
shocks the gallery custodian at Morence b\' t'jaculating, 

1 hate Michael Angelo ’’ 'J'lns book onlv gives voii 
Nancy from her childhood to the verge ot womanhood, 
and her character and story are unfolded so natiiraUv, so 
subtly, and wath such comiicllmg interest, that it is ^ale to 
say nobody who reads " 1 )i‘veloj)menl ’’ will tail to lollow' 
Xamy's growali and further e\perien(.es in the second 
volume, “ Adventure,” w'hic li is to be devoted to them. 


HOLIDAYS AFLOAT/ 

There are two ex< elhait travel books winch mav be 
takcMi a^ standards m jmlging oilier volumes iii simihir 
vein -Mr. Kipling's lively account ot his journeys “ hrom 
Sea to Sea ’ and the delightful " J^ngUsh Hours ’ of the 
late Jlenrv James. Tin* jireseut book almost sets a fresh 
stamlard ot comparison, for tlie chaj>ters elaborated trom 
the records ol the J’f'/sc/, a \acht like no other yacht alloat, 
“ built the order of a J)utch baron about lv\enty years 
ago, ’ are written in Mr. \rnolcI Bennett s be.st mood, and 
suececd as few modern notes ot voyaging lan do in making 
the reader exireim'ly envious 

In the sjiacioiis I'e/su, v\hich (arned the author and his 
friends, a piano ami a library, and whii ti possessed an 
auxiliary motor, Holland, Belgium, Denmark and East 
Anglia were exjilored, and most accejitably informing and 
entertaining is the aceoiml of this leisurely wandering. 
Witli such an observcT as owner, and so novel a point of 
view', how' could it be otherwise ? J*'or herein lies the 
strange .secret of writing a book of travels : if you set 
dowm merely what you see, it will probably be as dry as 
a bone, but if you can bring imagination and past cxpcricnct^ 
to bear on what you see, it will be alive. The authors of 
old-time travel books entirely failed to realise this as a 
rule ; they kept copiou.-. diaries and told faithfully of 
countries visited and wonders seen, and gave us -or can 
give us to-day — ni^vcr a thrill, never a moment of desire 
to follow" in their track. After reading of the adventures 
of the bluff-bowed Vclsci we wish we could have been on 
the whole scries of voyages and seen the same sights — the 
solemn towns and villages of Holland, the harbour of 
Copenhagen, tJie mournful cafe at Bruges, the lonely 
creeks of Suffolk, and all the little memorable miniatures 
of such travel w'hich none, surely, could put before us 
more interestingly than the author. Embarrassments of 

* " From the Log of the Velsa.** By Arnold Bennett. 18s. 
net. (Chatto & Winclus.l 
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A Glimpse of the Kursaal, Ostend. 

Froii: ‘ The Lo” of ili«' I t/s/, ” l)% Arnold Bonneti (Chatto \ Wiiidus). 


anii.'.in;^ ihUtIikIos , the ni<jtoi broke 
down at iinex]K*i tetl inonients ; tlu' towing ot the vessel 
jn('V’di-d an oreasional v’ari.ition , the ])eo]jle were a 
(.onliiuial soinu’ ot coinnient , the w liole excursion, 
es])eciall\ tiirt)ugh Holland, lormed an ideal liolidav 
Holland .md Denmark are the two ))rimi])al themes, and 
trom tlie cha})ier entitled “Dutch Lei'^urc ” ti short 
tjuotation m.iv st*r\ c as a ghmjise trom the 
decks : 

“ 'Hu' same atlerunnu we woikcd up the Siluhle in dead 
calm lu ZijjH 'I'he lain had juetc'rnutted t<»i the hrsi time, 
.ind thc‘ sun we.'* hoi ^ajpe is .i sdlage. a li.iven, a dike, and 
a juiu tion ol train .md ste.mier. 1 he village* lies about a mile 
inland. I he h.iveii was ^iretly full of h.irges laid up for ^andav 
(in the slojH's ol Die haven, near the i.nhv.iv -st.itioii ami tlu- 
lauding st.ige, .i multitude ol at le.ist .i lliousaiid p<‘o])le was 
strolling to .md tro or sitting on the wet grass, .ill in their lor- 
iiiid.ibie Sabbath best. \N e loined them, in order it ])ossd)le, 
to learn the i.iuse oi the coiiioiirse. 'out the- mvsterv reiu.imed 
for one hoiii .md .i lialf in the eventless exjiaiise of the hot aftei- 
noon, when the train e.ime in over the ll.it . green le.igues ol 
l,andsc:L]ie. Wi- then understood Thi' whole ot /ijp«* had 
turned out to see the afternoon tr.un i ome in It was .i sun])h‘. 
modest Dutch local tr.un. m.iking .1 de.d ol noise .md dust, 
and bearing ])erh.i]is a si ore ol passengers Hut it ni. irked the 
grand clim.u terie ol leisurc’d existence .it /ppe W i set 
off Ic* the vill.ige, .md discov'ered ,1 vill.igc- desirted .md .1 
lair-grouiid, with all its booths and circuses swatheci u]i 
in grey sheeting Scarcely a soul ' The spirit ol romance 
had pricked them all to the r.iilw.iy-st.ilion to ‘c-c the ir.mi 
come in I 

It IS not 111 cverv'bodv ’s power to command the services 
cf such a combination ot the sea going and tbe canal- 
working boat as the g.dlant Vclsu, tlie “strange Dutch 
yacht w'llh the b'.nghsh ensign, ” but Mr Arnold lfeniu‘tl 
coiivinec’s ns that, given tJu* riglit temperanumt, iht^ iiglit 
skijiper, the rigJit eomjianv’, and above all the right eook, 
II month spcMit in these* slow, sate, observant voyagings 
must be ideal. 

Mr. Bennett’s great art is to peusuade even the* reader 
already familiar with a ecrlain ground that it will be very 
niiich Worth wJiile to go over the same ground again. 
We wish the Velsa good fortune on wtialevei- fiirtJier 
voyages may come lier way. and hope, in due time, for 
more notes from her log. as bree/y and bracing as these, 
to be illustrated again, we trust, by the clever pencil of 
Mr. Rickards. 

WlLFKID L. KaNDELL. 


A BOOK OF THE BEYOND.* 

Book I. of four volumes containing the 
" messages ” received by the Rev. G. Vale Owen, 
now in course of publication in the Weekly 
Dufyaich, bears the imiirimatnr of l.ord Nor th cliff e 
and of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. Tlie first-named 
contributes an ajipreciation, the second an Intro- 
duction. Tlierc are also some general notes by 
Mr. Vale Owem himself, and a Preface and Notes 
by Mr H. W. Engholm, the editor of the work. 
These Notes, altlioiigli they eluc idate much which 
might ollicrwise puzzle the uninitiated, will doubt- 
less leave many questions unanswi-red. It is likely, 
liowevfjr, that some difficulties may be cleared 
away m subsequent volumes, a consideration which 
carries witJi if the reflection that it is not pos.sible 
adequately to review tlie messages until the series 
is complete. Any judgment iqion the first book, 
therefore*, must be necessarily provisional. 

book whieli makes its app(*arance at a time 
when the* whole ot contemporary thought is m a 
jermenl ov(*r tlie jiarticnlar subject of which it 
treats must expect to lie tJie olijcct of sharp 
controversy, especially whc*n tiu* circumstances of 
its ])ublicalion have made the matter one of a 
wide po]>nlar jnt(*r(*st. .\ny criticism offered must 
therefore be* not only provisional but also dis- 
jiassionale to an iin usual dc'gree 

Tlie presemt volnim*. which has fi^r its sub-title 
“ The l.fjiw’lancls oi Heaven,” giva\s a gt*ncral account 
ol the l(‘ss (‘xalted regions of the life li(*reaft(i'. The.sc will 
bear for many, jieihajis for most, readers an aspect aptly 
snniman.sed by one ol the i ommimicators, juirporting to 
be Mr. Vale Owen s mother, who tells him in one of the 
c*arluT mc'ssages that the things beyond the veil, viewed 
from the earth, “wear a scMiiblamc* ol nnr(*alily and 
romance.” i'h(*re are n‘markable aciiumts of the people 
and scenes of the other worlds or sjiheres of lile, their 
flora and fauna, and the charaitor. occupations, adventurc.s 
and general experiences of th(*ir inhabitants. We read 
of homes of music, halls of tolcuirs. colleges, council 
chambers, jialaces. houses, hills, valleys, lakes, rivers 
and streams Manv little human dramas come in, some 
ol them ( entiiiig about jiersons who newly arriv'ed from 
earth, and )>erple.\i*d bv' their surroundings, or otherwise 
in trouble, reieive the lielp and giiidame of moie advanced 
souls who act as angels and ministers. ICveii in the “ low- 
lands of heaven,” it would seem, there is much of loveli- 
ness and moral bi*auly. for this realm stands above certain 
nether regions to winch go the dejiraved, there to jmrge 
away by sullering the etlecls of vicious living on earth. 
Strangely vivid and grajihic, full of life and colour are 
many of the desenj^tions It is almost imjiossible to read 
11 vvitli comjilete detachment liiere is an emotional 
intensity about some portions that makes a direct attack 
upon, or it may be an irresistible ajipeal to, tlie tender 
places of the mind The elleet is well illustrated by the 
many thousand letters provoked by the publication of the 
scripts 111 the Suudav nev\spaper — letters ranging, it 
appears, fiom the exjnesMun of the warmest thanksgiving 
to the bitterest cond(*mnation Taking it all round, the 
book almost s.'ts the ordinary canons of literary criticism 
at defiance, iiiv^olvung as it does so many things besides 
literature — religion in esj>(*eial One might say of it that 
evxTy reader must be Jiis own critic. Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle in his Introduction rather suggests this point of 
view, for he writes : 

“ The total ettei t upon your mind and soul is llie only standard 
by winch to judge the sweep and jxiwer of this revelation ’’ 

The book contains a picture of Mr. Vale Owen's church 
at Orford (Lancs) and a facsimile of a portion of the 
script. 

David Gow. 

* “ The Life Beyond the Veil “ Ikjok I By the Rev. G. 
Vale Owen. 6s. net (Thornton Isutterworth.) 
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THE NEW HUMANISM IN EDUCATION.* 

Those of us whose business it is to read all the books 
on education as they appear, are tempted to wish that 
their writers would cut them down by about two-thirds. 
Without doubt all that each new writer has to say could 
be put into a third of the space he fills, if only he could 
take it for granted that his readers are familiar with the 
commonplaces of the subject. But if a book makes its 
appeal to the general reader, it is folly to assume that he 
knows anything about the literature of education. Accord- 
ingly, the experts must control their impatience, admit 
the continual need for a fresh presentation of familiar 
matter, and compensate themselves by hunting out the 
special contribution of each new author, and by making 
the most of that. In the first volume of the “ New 
Humanist " series Mr. Frank Watts gives us the old and 
apparently inevitable historical outline, and further 
supplies a good deal of other matter that is familiar to 
experts, but he Jias succeeded all the same in imparting 
an individuality and a characteristic personal tone to the 
whole. It is obvious that he has been greatly influenced 
by his editor, Mr. Benchara Branford, and that is all 
to the good. It is evident that the editor takes his work 
seriously, and that the ” New Humanist *’ books will bear 
the imprint of his personality. In this volume, for example, 
we have Mr. Branford’s A Map of Life ” bodily incor- 
porated and covering eight pages of smaller type. It is 
in itself a useful contribution, and will be found particu- 
larly valuable by those who have the skill and patience 
to use it as directed, that is as a map, and therefore to 
be consulted by frequent reference for matters of detail. 
The important point is that writer and editor are in such 
perfect accord that this and other editorial contributions 
fit into the general spirit of the book, and are not recog- 
nisable as external matter. Mr. Watts does not lack 
ingenuity on his own account, as is proved by the com- 
plicated "Tree of Human Development” on page ii<). 
It is doubtful whether any good end is served by this 
graphic method of representing p.sychological and educa- 
tional facts. They are not always so enlightening as their 
authors imagine. 

A book of this kind stands or falls by the dominating 
idea that underlies it. Here the very title suggests the 
antagonism that it is the purpose of the book to remove. 
Self-realisation tends towards individualism, social service 
towards collectivism. Profcs.sor T. I\ Nunn, in his recently 
published ” Education : Its Data and First Principles,” 
emphasises the need for individual development. Mr. 
Watts lay.s stress on the social side. But there is no real 
opposition between the two views. It is not a matter of 
the old quarrel between the rights of the individual and 
the State : the contrast drawn by Mr. Watts is between 
the individual and the group, the voluntary group. He 
takes account of all manner of social grouping, but there 
is one form that he regards as educationally fundamental 
— ” the spontaneously developed play-group of children.” 
This he adopts as the unit of educational activity by 
means of which he hopes to secure the appropriate inter- 
action between the individual and his human environment. 
The combination of the two elements, collectivity and 
play, enables him to work into his general scheme a great 
many of the new generalisations of individualist and col- 
lectivist usychology. One cannot help noting how skilfully 
.such apparently incongruous elements as psycho-analysis 
and the various developments of '* The Play Way ” are 
yrorked up into a consistent whole of educational theory. 

Another unifying concept bulks largely in Mr. Watts’s 
treatment. This is the notion of whole-workingness in 
the educational process Mr. Henry Sturt's development 
of Professor Stout’s concept of noests leads to the contrast 
between whole-wise and part-wise presentation, with a 
strong bias in favour of the whole-wise form. It is clear 
that ^Mr. Watts accepts this preference in his attempts 
at organising educational theory. In dealing with the 
.r 

♦ ” Fuucation for Self-Realisation and Social Service.” By 
Frank Watts. 7s. 6'i. net. (University of London Press.) 


curriculum he tells us that “ the old view of the sentence 
as the unit of expression must be given up.” So we are 
not surprised to find that throughout the book the same 
principle is applied. The unit is the living child here 
and now present, whose activities are not separable into 
independent elements, but are all manifestations of the 
activity of one organism. Coupled with the interaction 
among the different individuals in the voluntarily organised 
group this concept of the* organic unity of the child supplies 
a satisfactory foundation for a smooth -working theory of 
dynamic education. For while he is keen in demanding 
the development of interest in school work, Mr. ^Watts 
does not stop there. He says to the teacher who claims 
that his lessons arc interesting : ” What have they inspired 
your scholars to do ? *' Ruskin had the same idea, but 
he had not the psychological knowledge to back his views 
as is here done. Using the striking phrase of Lavisse, 
” Un fragment d’educalcur s'adresse a im fragment 
d’ecolier ” (the printer contrives to make two mistakes 
in this scrap of French;, Mr. Watts works out the unifying 
implications of integral education. This concept brings 
him into conflict with Dr. Montessori. Obviously her 
insistence on the independent working of each pupil is 
irritating to a man who selects group activity as the very 
basis of education. But he has little difficulty in showing 
that even in the Montessori schools group activities are 
essential. Indeed the great charm of the book is the 
persistency with which its author harps on the string of 
unity. He is much less concerned about proving other 
people wrong than in reconciling all manner of apparently 
opposing principles and showing that thc\' work into the 
system he advo.atcs. adams. 


A PUBLISHER-NOVELIST.* 

With a skill that cnlirt‘ly admirable, Mr Ciraiil Richards 
has given us, in this novel, a story having only three 
characters that matter the man, the woman and the 
other man : but the reader miLsl not jump to the lon- 
clusion that th(‘re is anv of the usual secret love-making, 
or that the ])lot run> along customary lines. Mr. and 
Mrs. (ieoflrey Pemberton are quite hap]uly married, and 
nothing serious occurs to mar their contentment with one 
another. How, then, asks the reader aceustomed to 
elaborate stuflie.s of intrigue, does the aiitlioi manage to 
construct an interesting story at all " 

The onswiT is suggested in one word : horses. Mr 
Grant RRhards can beat N'ai (lould on Ins ovvii ground, 
and when Mrs l^anberton, fairly slru ken by the racing 
lev'cr, buys a yearling, engages a trainer, and begins to 
win races, be.sides opening an account with a firm of turf 
accountants, we follow her fortunes breathlessly. Her 
husband takes her to Newmarket, where he bu.sily absorbs 
” local colour ” for a nov(‘l he is engaged upon ; and from 
that day dates Mrs. J*einberton’s enthusiasm. At first, 
merely to escape boredom, slie backs a horse or two ; 
soon her blood is fired by the excitement of a few gains 
and losses : she plunges into the horsey world deeper and 
deeper until, almost to her own surprise, she finds herself 
the owner of ” Brocklesby,” a promising young horse 
which is to make her fortune. The secret is kept from 
her husband, and the situation is very amusing, for she 
gradually acquires more knowledge than friends who 
pride themselves on their ease at a race-meeting, and has 
to pretend ignorance. 

The third member of the company is Captain Cart- 
wright, the trainer, and he is excellently drawn. Our 
only comment on this aspect of the story is that Mrs. 
Pemberton was lucky in dealing with an entirely honest 
trainer and with an entirely honest firm of bookmakers. 

An excellent interlude is provided by a visit of the 
novelist and his wife to Monte Carlo, where they both, 
after good resolves, manage to lose considerably at the 
gaming tables. The finish, however, is fortune for all 

♦ ” Double Life.” By Grant Richards. ^ 7s. 6d. net. (Grant 
Richards.) 
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concerned, and when Mrs. Pemberton at last confesses to 
her husband that she is a rich woman (for *' Brocklesby," 
though not fated to win the Derby as his owner had hoped, 
is sold for thirty thou.sand pounds for stud purposes), 
the scene is cleverly told and ends the book well. The 
only flaw is the introduction of the names of living writers 
with no apparent purpose except to get them mentioned ; 
this is a pity, because it is unnecessarv, and therefore 
inartistic. Apart fiom this, the style is exactly suited 
to the story. The description of various e])isodes on the 
field is a feature of the book, and Mr. (irant Richards is 
to be congratulated upon his avoidance of the usual and 
hi> presentation of a very piquant domestic situation 
unspoiled by tlie hackneyed intrigue. 

W. L R. 


THE PLAYBOY OF THE ULSTER 
WORLD/ 

The Ulster type of humanity is a hard one ; the dialect 
of the north-cast corner of Ireland docs not lend itself 
to sentiment. It has all the brusquene ol Lancashire 
with an added harshness. It says much for the art of 
Mr. St. John Ervine as novelist that he has almost done 
for the North of Ireland what J M Synge did for the 
South as a dramatist. 

In one respect his work has been harder than that of 
the author of “ The Playboy of the Western World." In 
the South anil West of Ireland a wonderful fluency is mani- 
fested 111 the speech of the ]H'asantry, and their quick, 
mercurial imaginations tinge whatever they sav with 
streaks uf poetry and wit 'I'he I'lstcr-Scots have no turn 
for rhetoric, and are articulate in monosyllables, 

Mr. hhviiie has so wrought with his stiff material that 
lie convey^ to ns the inner workings of the Ul.ster soul, 
making of rough idioms lit ting exjiressions for joy and 
'^orrow. loniedy and trageily, the sec'rets of the heart 
and .dl that life hoUN ot mystery for the humblest 

As in " (.'lianging Winds,'’ Mr Lrviiie is tenderest with 
his grown-up jieojile. tho->e who have left most of life 
behind them Wuiiig John MacDerniott is loo cocksure 
about everytlnng to enlist any syiiqiatliy outside lii^ owai 
home circ le 

This novel "aid to be ])artly autobiographical. 11 so. 
the author has handled hiinscll very sevorelv. Uncle 
Matthew, the romantic, and Uncle William, the kindly 
realist, are creations of llesli and blood. Matthewv, wiio 
urged John to set;k his fortune alnoad, in such a plate as 
l.ondon, is a delightful creature, with lus high, roinantual 
talk of adventure in aid of beautiful women ; but there 
something as fine in the Philistine. William, wdio keeps ilic 
shop that gives the wherewithal lor existt-nce to his feck- 
less brother, his tight-lipped sister, and her ambitious .son. 

The wadowx'd Mrs MacDermott is one of those mothers 
who are so devoted to llieir sons that they dragoon them 
lest they should lose hold on them Her character 
indicated bv its reticences. Young John's motlier is a 
stubborn Ulster lyi)e. alarmed ol all influence outside a 
Puritanic home. Her deepest desire is that John may 
become a minister, but that prospect the boy refuses. 
He is a monitor, wdio has no intention of becoming a school- 
master. His whole heart is centred on breaking away 
from the narrow things of the household and going out to 
conquer the world with a v(*ry limited armoury. John 
gets speedily emancipated, pays frequent visits to Belfast, 
and becomes an ardent theatre-goer. He falls in love 
with a young w'omaii in a tea-shop, w'ho temporarily breaks 
his heart by marrying a " peeler." 

Then we have young Ulster in London. John, wdio has 
never visited a music-hall, succeeds in writing and disposing 
of a vaudeville sketch after a single visit to a variety 
theatre. He breaks higher ground in composing a tragedy 
on St. Patrick, which is accepted and performed by an 
established repertory theatre. Strangest success of all, 
he interviews the editor of a great daily paper, tells him 

• '* The Foolish Lovers." By St. John Ervine. 7s. net. 
(Collins.) 



Phnio by Lena Connell. St. John ErvinO. 

f liat his paper is full of lies, and offers lii.s .services. Amazing 
to relate, the amused editor gives him employment. These 
thiiig.s seem iin possible, but Mr. St. John Ervine has 
himscll achieved the improbable on several occasions, so 
it may w'ldl be that heri^ truth is much more unconvincing 
than fiction. \'oung John’s love affair -this time a really 
serious one — oegins as a brazen jiursuit of a w'cll-bred, 
w^ell-educated young woman, Eleanor Moore, wdio deeply 
resents his precipitate methods. (b*adually, mainly by force 
of obstinate bullying, John j)ersua(les Eleanor into an un- 
willing engagement. As time goes on, Eleanor is impressed 
by John’s obvious sincerity and occasional gentleness. 

The concluding portion of " The I’^oolish Lovers " tells 
of the marriage of John and Eleanor, and of a very un- 
expected returii to John's birthjilace. There Eleanor 
scores a great success with her new relatives. John's mother 
had taken the precaution of interviewing Eleanor in 
London, and judged her a fitting jierson to look after her 
son. The slioji in sturdy Ballyards is hard-pressed. The 
w'holes.'de firm of J'lppin want 10 sw'allow it up ; and Unde 
Williair Is 111 a bad way : 

" ‘ 1 think wc slimild light them ’ said Eleanor ‘ So wt will,' 
Jolm repliCil 'The MacDermott" liad a name in this towm 
before e\era I’lppin w'as heard of, and the .MaeUernn)tts '11 have 
a name wdieii tlie Pippins are dead ami damned ' He stopped 
suddenly and llien began to laugh ‘ J 5 y the Hokey O ! ’ he 
exdaimed. ‘ theie’s a romain e at the end ol it all ’ " 

Louis J. McQuillaxd. 


GUIDE-BOOKS AND -MR. BRADLEY.^ 

Here is a bundle ot "iiule- books and — a book by Mr. 
A. CL Bradley * Mark the dilference : Mr. Bradley takes 
pains to make it clear that his is not a guide-book. In 
the ungranimailcal passage in which he most specifically 
sets this out, he imjilies that a function of guide-books is 
to descant upon industries. I should quarrel with this, 
but let it pass, for there are other passages in which Mr. 
Bradley — not, 1 fancy, for the first time — rather loftily 
sniffs in general at guide-books, somcivhat as though 
they were canaille, hardly fit to rub shoulders with such 
well-dressed, quiet-mannered, gentlemanly creatures as 
form the upper circles of the bookshelf world. 

• " A Book ot the Severn." By A. G. Bradley. 15s. net. 
(Methuen.) — The Blue Giiide.s : “ England." Edited by Findlay 
Mnirhead, F. R.GS. 163. net. (Macmillan.) — Cam- 

bridge County Handbooks : “ Orkney and Shetlands ” and “ Dum- 
bartonshire.” 4s. od. each. (Cambridge University Press.) 
— Ward, Lock & Co.'s Guide-Books: “London,*' "Brighton 
and Hove,” '* North Wales.” 2s. each. (Ward, Lock.) 
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It is (lifftciilt to learn precisely what are Mr. Bradley’s 
objections to these terrible guide-books, and it seems 
worth while to investigate. 1 can only imagine them to 
be that, professing above all things to be accurate, guide- 
books are often inaccurate ; that being informative, they 
are dull ; or that they lack personality. As to the in- 
• accurate guide-book, in so far as it is so, it is not the ideal 
guide-book, and guide-books as a class should no more 
be judged by it than other classes of books should be 
condemned because one of them falls sliort, particularly 
as absolute accuracy at all ])oints is liard to come by— 
as none should know better than Mr. Bradley -and it 
may not be for want of striving that errors creep in. If 
it is dullness which .Mr. Bradley twits, he can hardly be 
acquainted with (ertain guide-books wliich are brilliantly 
and interestingly written. 

Mr. Bradley has a deservedly high reputation as a 
topographer, but h(‘ should be mon* charitable, for there 
are joints m his own armour. Pie is inaccurate, and 
quite unwarrantably so. I'or instance he }nofesses to be 
an admirer of Borrow, but his version of Borrow s account 
of his visit to Blynliminon errs lamentably and is niani- 
fe.stly unfaii. To tell truth, he is rather on the lugh horse 
all round. He pooh-poohs quite unnecessarily at Surrey 
and vSiissex, at the ( hilterns and the South Dowms and 
their views , puffs at Hast Anglia ; patronises and de- 
preciates the Thames. To treat scenery comjiaratively 
is wholly right : to apjiraise it judiciously and by reference 
to other scenery is one of the best services the topograjihcr 
can render. Hut the comjiarison should be free from any 
sneer or depreciation if it is to be of value. Tt must further 
be confessed- under the breath — that there are consider- 
able patches of some aridity in this book. I'o speak the 
plain truth. Mr. Bradley in jdaces is dull - dull as any 
guide-book ! 

But it would be wrong to leave the reader with the 
impression that thi.s is all of Mr. Bradley. I suspect that 
his real interest is in men and their works rather than 
nature. At all events by the time he reaches Shrewsbury 
on his way troni IMynlimmon he is in his stride, and his 
account of that notabh* town is as interesting and vigorous 
as one might desire. After that, lie is much more the 
old Mr. Bradley and. tlespite some occasional ])erversities, 
is the courteous and cultured guule to a river that he 
loves and invests with charm. Ills account of the view' 
from the Malverns is a charming and accurate analysis 
not merely of wdiat may bt* seen, but of wliat constitutes 
a fine view', and it siipplirs the corrective to much that 
he says elsewhere In short, the book is, on the whole, 
one of very con.siderable ( harm and much usefulness, and 
though It is marred by delects, these are occasional We 
would not have Mr. Bradley give ii]) his individual vi(wvs, 
but he might aj times express them with more tolerance, 
remembering that every writer of a to})ogra])hical liook 
gives hostages to fortune as he writes. 

In some senses it is a relief to turn from ^Ir. Bradlcv 
to tin* even-tempered etiiciency of the new IMue Biiide 
tile Jingland v'oliime Some guide-books may be'dull, 
but this is assuredly a mine of fascination. In days of 
high fares it is a refreshment iruTely to turn over the pages. 
The ])lau (M York recalls the incomparable view from the 
windows of the Station Hotel , a few page-s turned and 
we are watching llu- nuhly roofs of Whitby through the 
blue drill oi snioke . a swing back to Devon.shire recalls 
the level moorlands ol Velverlon, the winding road from 
Plincctown, ttie wooded gorge of the Mcavv, the flashing 
of the Plvni lietween lu-.itluT vvast('s. the glorious colouring 
of the rocky bottom over winch Dart swirls nc‘ar ;\sli- 
t)urton , or we am u]) again on the shoiild(.‘rs of England, 
where liny fla.shing nils and torrents, new-born after a 
far-away storm, lace the of the Pen nines. 

It is impossible for sucii a book to be dull, for it has the 
power of suggesting by its maps, its plans and its brief, 
conc-sc notes — a thousand memories of beautiful .sceiv^ 
and magnificent buildings , and its c(>in])actncss and 
cornpres.aon affirm the marvellous extent and variety of 
the beauties of this island. 1 could point out a score of 


errors of detail, and I have my own ideas of the lack of 
certain features, but the modesty of the preface disarms 
me and I am lost in admiration at the uncanny efficiency 
with which the first country volume of the series has been 
completed. No one who contemplates any future holiday 
at home need fear that he will not get his i6s. worth 
many times over. The handiness of the size and shape, 
the clearness of the type, the profusion of maps and plans 
(almost all first- rate), the general balance and proportion 
of the book and particularly the completeness which defies 
one to put finger on really serious omissions of fact ; these 
all combine to make it easily the most exhaustive Viook 
of its kind. Perhaps the most noteworthy of many admir- 
able features is Proiessor Baldwin Brown’s Introduction 
to the Study of JCnglish Monuments.'’ Tt is so little 
technical that it can be read with pleasure, vet so full of 
information, simply conveyed, that no one can read it 
witlioiii finding hi^. pf>wer of apiircciatioii of noble buildings 
subtly and inmea.surably lieightened. 

There remain the two Cambridge Countv Handbooks 
w'hich maintain the liigh level of acliievemeiit of this 
admirable series, and the Ward l.(X'k Guide-Books. 
It is true that these aim at licing popular, but these three 
volumes taken haphazard are good enough in themselves 
to rebut Mr. Bradhw’s rather chea}) .scorn. The London 
volume is extraordinarily good and the chapter on the 
South Downs in the Jinghton volume is quite .sutlieient 
to show how mistaken is any imjiression that the guide- 
book of these days is limited to a .solid, unliterarv jireseiit- 
ment of material facts. 

A. H. A. 

THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘OUR VILLAGE.*’^ 

Although there is little originality in Miss Hill’s latest 
addition to h(*r I>ooks on lemale authors it forms a delightful 
introduction to Marv .Mitlord^ wiilings. It consists 
largely of extracts from “ (.)iir Xillagt',' “ Iv’ccollectioiis of 
a Literary Life,” and the published ('onvspoiideiue. \o 
use appears to have been made of fresh material, nor 
IS there any reference to a dc'voted friend oi later yt-ars — 
W. C. Bennett, a minor ])n( t and brother of Sir John 
IkTinett, the famous wat('hmak»ji ot Clu‘apside Maiy 
Milford's le'ttei> to htm luimber biiwren sixtv and seventy, 
written on small notepaper and ( ros^t‘d as was the ])raLtiec 
of so many women in the middle of the last century. 
In many instances, too, the envelopes of her correspondent 
have been turned inside out and used again, lor poor 
Mary Milford was not as well of! as she would have been 
if she had had a less extravagant and conscienceless father. 

1 >oth Jier fortune as w ell as that of her mother were swallow'ed 
up in Dr. Milford's reckless and imiirofitable speculations. 
Ill spite, howev'er, of his unworthy actions he seems to 
have been adored by wife and daughter ev en when reduced 
from affluence almost to beggary. At one time, after the 
flight from l.yme Kcgis. he toiind a rtifuge from his creditors 
within lh(‘ rules of the King's Bench, and siilisequcntly 
he wa.s even confined in a debtors' jirison. At his death 
it was foniul that largi* sums were due to several creditors, 
whereupon his daughter wit hoy t hesitation took upon 
herself the res]X)nsibility of ])aying off the amount. This 
intention becoming known to her friends and to the admirers 
of her books, a public siil)scription was raised to cover 
the debts of nearly {i.ooo, and what was remaining over 
was added to her small iiuome, wdiich had been incrca.scd 
a few years previously by a Civil List pension of £ioo. 

During a busy life of not far short of seventy years 
.she wrote poems, dramas - some of the latter were acted 
at Covent (iarden Theatre as w^ell as at Drury Lane, and 
one, “ Rienzi,” was extremely popular, running for one 
hundred nights at old Drury), and sketches of village life 
which, under the title of “ Our Village," still retain 
much of their old popularity, if one may judge from the 
frequency of their inclusion, in the familiar form of selec- 
tions, in various series of literary works. They are, for 

• "Mary Kiissell Mitford and Her Surrounding.'*. ' ’ By 
Const ince Hill. 2TS.net (John Lane.) 
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the most part, worthy of their hold on present-day readers, 
for they form a most delightful work, full of its author’s 
love of nature, and the many very attractive people of 
the village and its neighbourliood. Another characteristic 
of *' Our Village” is the pervading humour of the chroni- 
cler. Ihe village is Three Mile Cross, between Basing- 
stoke and Reading, near to the latter town from which 
it is distant only about one mile. It still remains much 
as it was in Miss Mitford’s days, and one very attractiv^e 
feature of Miss Hill’s book is the number of charming 
drawings by xMiss Ellen G. Hill. In addition tliere are 
reproductions of many portraits. We are inclined to 
think that a more suitable one of the author of ” (Jur 
V illage ” might have been printed than the not very 
attractive one whicli forms the frontispiece. 'I'liere is also 
an index which might have been made a little fuller. 

Miss Mitford's fame was as great in America as — if not 
greater than —in the land of her birth, and most of the 
famous American writers were known to her either persc.n- 
ally or by correspondence. These includetl Hawthorne, 
Whittier, Longfellow, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Daniel 
Webster the orator, Ticknor and James T. Fields Many 
of them visited her cither at her home in Three Mile ( ross 
or Swallowlield. Nor was she unknown to lier distin- 
guished literary contemporaries at home, ('olendge she 
knew. In her ” Recollections ot a Literary Life ” she 
states it was at her father's liouse at Keafling, and l)v 
his instrumentality, tliat the arrangement for ('oleridge’s 
discharg(? trom tlie i 5tli I.iglit Dragoons uas earned out 
Coleridg^‘ was at the time (1704) stationed in that town, 
and his Cajitain was the son ot Dr. Ogle, Dean of Windsor, 
a coimet tioii ol the Miiiords, who was -spe nding a few days 
in Rea.fliiig, and one day at dinner, Mary Mitfortl informs 
us, ('aptiVin Ogle told the sUiry ot the learned recrmt 
She adds tliat Coleridgt* never forgot her father’s zeal, aiul 
that he had ' the intinite goodness and condeseeiision to 
look over tlu' ])root sheets ot tw'O girlish oflorts, ’ (dirisiina ’ 
and ‘ r.laiK'h ’ ” This kind act ol Coleridge must h.ive 
taken place many ycais after his sO|ourn 111 Reading, tor 
sit the time .Mary was only a child of seven. 

We also liav(' her word lor it that ('harlcs Lamb said ot 
her village ^ki‘ti lies that “nothing so Irosh and char- 
acteristic had appeared for ii long wdulc ' In Lamb’s 
correspondeiiee there is no evidcnte that the tw'O IkuI 
ever met. but tli.it sucli w'as the case is rewaled m one 
cf her letttTs to lier old Irieiul — Sir William Eiford In 
it, dat'*d Fehruarv is>^h, iSjs, she iiitoriiis him that on 
the dav after a visit to hear ICdward Irving at the 
Caledonian Cluireh 111 

Hatton Garden, wiih '* 


dramatic reading for a new play. As we are further 
told that at the time of Mitford’s visit " Lamb was then 
reading the old dramatists at the Museum and making 
extracts,*’ it may be conjectured that the period referred 
to W’as in the summer or autumn of 1826. To whom 
Miss Mitford w^as indebted for her introduction to “ the 
matchless ‘ Elia ’ of the London Magazine ” cannot be 
positively stated, but no doubt Talfoiird, a friend of 
the Mitfords, was the mediiiin. It is pleasant to know 
that Haydon the painter w’as another of Mary Mitford’s 
friends, and that it was he who left the theatre during the 
performance of one of her tragedies to report the kind of 
reception with w'hich it was meeting, for she could not 
summon up snflicient courage to witness it herself. Hood 
gives, in one of his Oile^, a ludicrous account of her feelings 
during the performance of “ Rienzi “ : 

“ Miss Mithirtl had misgivings, and in fright, 

F]>oii Ricnzi’.s niglil, 

(inaw’d 11]) one long kid glov(‘, and all her hag, 

(hute to a rag” 

Witli many more famous people was she intimate, to name 
w’honi w’oiild lake up more space than is available, but 
some appreciated and appreciating friends cannot be 
omitted — such as the Ihownmgs, Riiskin, Charles Kingsley, 
and, for his zealous interest m and care for her welfare — the 
Rev. William Harness. Miss Hill does not tell her readers 
that most of the stones had. btdore their final publication 
in sev’cral volimu's, appearerl in the Ladies' Magazine and 
other periotlicals and m many of ilie very popular annuals. 

S. J jL'TTERWORTH. 

OCTOBER.^ 

It 1^ lu) use pretending that the contents of the Poet 
Laureat(‘’s new’ volume of verse w'ill not be disappointing 
to Ills a<lmirers. Of the (juahties wdnch have endeared the 
“ Sliortei Poems” to a generation ot readers, anil some of 
them to a good deal more than a generation, there is very 
little left The name-poem, indeed, and especially its open- 
ing lines, have some ot the old sweet and silvery clarity : 

“ \])ril advame in ]>lay 

Met with lus lover May 
Where she eame garlanded 
'Die hlossomiiig houghs o'erhead 
Were Ihriird to bursting by 
The dazzle Iroin the sky 
And the wild music theie 
’That slmok the j)dt)rous air.” 

♦ ‘ IKtoher, ami Uthci Piieius.” I’.y Uohert Ihidgos. 5s, 
net. d ''1 


her and a friend’s 
experience there, she 
told the story to 
Charles Lamb who 
capped it with auotlier 
story about the 
preacher. 1' u 1* t h e r 
evidence of ac<iuaint- 
ance is to be found in 
Crabb Robinson’s 
Diary, and in a review' 
of Talfourd’s ” Letters 
of Charles T.amb,’’ 
wTitten by her cousin, 
John Mitford, then 
editor of The Gentle- 
man's Magajinc, the 
writer states that on 
visiting C o 1 c I ) r o o k 
Cottage one morning 
he found that Miss 
Mitford " had but just 
left,” the reason of 
her calling being that 



she had come to con- The house in Broad Street. Alresford. 

suit them [Lamb and where Mary Russell Mitford was born. 


his sister] on some 


From “Mary Russell Mitford." 13y Constance Hill (John Lane). 
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But the promise of this first page is not fulfilled. To 
students of metre the metrical experiments in which the 
book abounds will be of interest; but to the ordinary 
amateur of the beautiful, his constant confrontation 
with lines or whole poems which he must tax his wits 
(perhaps in vain) to scan, is more likely to prove irritating. 

The greater number of these poems were written during, 
and with reference to, the war. and it cannot be said that 
any of them are wholly adequate to their great occasion. 
Few, indeed, among the vast number of poems called 
forth by the monstrous catastrophe were adequate ; but 
it will, I think, come to be more and more clearly recog- 
nised that it had one worthy vates, in Mr. Laurence Binyon. 
Perhaps some of the younger, the combatant poets, such 
as Mr. Siegfried Sassoon and Mr. Robert Nichols, have 
rendered more vividly the brutal and horrible facts ; 
undoubtedly in individual poem.s — at any rate in Mr. 
Masefield's " August " and Rupert Brooke’s sonnets — 
there is a warmer and more haunting magic ; but the 
body of Mr. Binyon 's war poetry, issued in successive 
slim volumes and collected finally into one, are the supreme 
rendering of that high spirit in which, w'hatever the carpers 
may say, a great number of Englishmen met the shock 
of Armageddon, which inspired our best statesmen, such 
as Lord Grey and General Smuts, throughout and resulted 
in that fine, and one hopes not forlorn, adventure of 
idealism, the League of Nations. It is to Mr. Binyon 's 
poems that the men of the future will go when, after 
reading the squalid record of political intrigue and official 
blundering, they seek assurance that courage and nobility 
of spirit were not to be found only on the battle-fields. 

Not for a moment is it suggested that Mr. Bridges falls 
below his younger confrhc in fineness of outlook. It is 
in expression that he comes short. He is too prone to the 
mechanical optimism that utters itself in such phrase-^ as : 

“ England has buried her sins in her father's bones . . . 

Peace shall come as a flood upon all mankind ; 

Love shall comfort and succour the poor that are pined.” 

One had thought that the days of such com})laccnt 
prophesying, except on the political platform, were past. 
And it needs the brazen trumpets of a Kipling to bewilder 
us into momentary belief that the English arc the ” chosen 
people " ; on the silver flute that strain is not convincing. 

Perhaps it is because in Mr. Bridges’s poetry one is so 
used to perfection, that one is struck by and over-ready 
to insist on the blemishes. Such criticism is ungrateful 
work ; and one gladly turns to the few miscellaneous 
poems which close the volume — a few Miltonic sonnets, 
a couple of songs — to record the unalloyed pleasure to be 
derived from them. Especially delightful is ” Fortunatus 
Nimium ’’ : 

‘'I have lam in the sun 
1 have toil’d as 1 might 
I have thought as I would 
And now it is night. . . . 

” 1 welcome fatigue 
While frenzy and care 
Like thin summer clouds 
Go melting in air, 

” To dream as I may 
And awake when I will 
With the song of the birds 
And the sun on the hill. ...” 


There, a*" any rate, is the old, authentic beauty of the 
” Shorter Poems.” 


Francis Bickley. 


’ EVERY WOMAN IN HER HUMOUR * 

The suicide rate shows the curious fact that the pro- 
portion of suicides among women is largest under the age 
of thirty-five, while with men the dangerous age occurs m 
those later years which are popularly supposed to be 

♦ ” The Happy Foreigner.” By Enid Bagnold. 7s. fid. net. 
(Hnntemann.) — ” The Blind Marksman.” By Edith Mary 
Moore. 7s. od. net (Hodder A Stoughton.) — ” The Puritan’s 
Progress By A. M. M Hales. f>s. net. (Melrose.) — ” Tera- 
perameat.” By Dolf Wyllarde 7s. fid. net. (Stanley Paul.) — 
” The Marriage of Elizabeth.” By Ethel iloldsworth. 7s. net. 

Jenkins.) ^ 


peculiarly deadly to women. So that another superstition, 
besides St. S within, is gone. But it is evident, from these 
same statistics, that the old tradition, which speaks of love 
as woman’s whole existence, is truer than we nowadays 
imagine it to be. For emotional disturbance in youth is 
certainly due to the love affair, and excitement in age to 
money matters. This bundle of novels, at any rate, goes 
to prove that it is love, and love alone, that makes the 
world go round for the average woman ; here, in these 
stories, is that peculiarly feminine idea, scarcely ever 
found in a man's book, of love intrigue as the pivotal 
motive of all action. This point of view finds expression 
in four out of these five novels. The exception to this is 
Miss Enid Bagnold's ” Happy Foreigner.” In this remark- 
able talc, although Fanny is in love and Fanny is very 
much of a woman, it is the whole complex of active life that 
we feel through her reactions. Love in ” The Happy 
Foreigner " l^ just a personal background to the huge inter- 
play of war. I'or — it is a terrible fact- many women did 
actually become freemen of the city of life for the first time 
during those terrible war-years that are already beginning 
to seem dreamlike. But, if we are to judge by the novels 
Avomen are now pouring out, it appears they have already 
gone back to captivity of soul, to their old cage of absorption 
in erotic adventures, to that attitude of mind in which the 
love affair presents itself as the most important pursuit in 
e.Mstence. For neither education nor professional work has 
really made the average woman a comjilete human being. 

Only modern war did this, for it forced some? women and 
most men to face bed-rock facts. Fanny, for instance, 
the motor-driver to the French army who is the centre of 
Mi'^s Bagnold's nc)\el. lives in the man’s world, and this life 
gives her the eyes to see something besides the perpetual 
dance of repuKion and attraction jilayed by the sexes. 
She lived 111 the subterranean chambers of Verdun ; she 
Jiad her struggle with the Chinese scavengers of No Man’s 
Land ; slie ^leja, a soldier 111 the Mlierl army, in that 
German bedroom at Metz ; she knew' her car’s engine as a 
skipper knows his sliip, and all these e.xjjerienccs take their 
stand side by sulc w’lth that turmoil of fear and hope when 
she waits outside the Cathedral lor ” Jiim ' Because she 
knows herself to be a cog in the maemnery of strife, slie is 
discijilined and freed Irom se.vual egotl'^m In Barbusse we 
feel the revolt against war b:;cause it is cruel and foolish ; 
in ” The Hapj»y J oreigner ’ we see the racial folly of its 
temporary alliances, its teinporarv divisions. Says a 
voung l-»clgian, speaking of the bn rich, ” Don't you find 
thev think there no one else in the world but them- 
selves ” Then comes a man in a green bonnet, chased 
bv a peasant woman. “ Those are the cursed Italians,’” 
-»ays the French lieutenant, while he points to another 
group and remarks, ” I'here are the Russians ” — and they 
were kept beliind barbed wire with sentries stationed at 
intervals. A b'rench taxi-driver .says of the Americans^ 

” They give me two francs wlien three arc marked.” And 
then comes the crowning irony : ” Only up in Germany was 
there any peace from acrimony. . . . There there were 
no epithets to fling — tJiey harl all been flung long ago. And 
the Crerman people begged buttons as souvenirs from the 
uniform -i of the men who spok'^ so many different 
langiiages.” We must put Miss Bagnold’s book on th 6 
shelf where we keep Barbusse, Duhamel and de Lazio. 

With ” The Blind Marksman ” we turn to another 
world, from moving waters to a still pool. Yet the book 
is as true to life as ‘ The Happy Foreigner ” inasmuch as it 
expresses what is certainly felt by many women — an over- 
powering sense of spiritual waste in human values that is 
perpetuated from one generation to another. The book, 
dedicated to Edward Carpenter, is, in fact, a demand that 
the natural instincts of passion and emotion shall be no 
longer furtively repressed, but openly faced. It is a great 
theme, but it calls for bigger handling than Mrs. Moore has- 
given it. Jane, ugly and original, married first to the 
heavy male, Erne.st, and enslaved by his heavier mother/ 
is lively and pert, but she becomes unreal and stagey the 
moment the ideal lover comes on the scene. Mrs. Moore, 
like most of us, is better at describing the paltry meanness 
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of our initiation of the young into life than she is at 
imagining the way of the gods in this thing. The book is 
earnest and sincere, but the prpblem is really that of the 
egg and the chick, for you cannot nobly teach youth to face 
sex until you have a noble race to do the training. But if 
the race is not noble ? " The Blind Marksman,** though 

not vividly realised, is at any rate written courageously. 

But if Mrs. Moore touches a great problem, the author 
of “ The Puritan's Progress ” plunges deej) into a yet 
greater one. For this book is a study of the effects of 
Christian restraint on a nature that originally started with 
the non-moral bias of a free (yreek. This semi-Greek, 
spoilt by diverging instincts, comes under the s\vay c)f tw'o 
purely Greek, purely pagan characters. And their one- 
pointed completion is placed over against her irresolute 
imperfection. It is a curious book, original in subject 
and subtle in manner, yet it gives one but little sense of 
the inevitable, of the real. It is an exercise in invention 
rather than a narrative of spiritual experience. “ Deeper.” 
one says to the author as one reads, ” go deeper : make 
one feel this more.*’ It may be true that Niet/^che -- 

Become what thou art *’ is the greatest spiritual challenge 
of to-day ; yet it wall be met. not by eerie shadow’•^ hk^' 
Frances of ” The Thiritan's Progress,” but by men and 
w'omen of flesh and blood, and esjiecially by men and 
women of humour. ” The Puritan's Progress ” is, hc>\\ever, 
an interesting experiment. 

It is refreshing indeed after Miss Wyllarde's ” Tempera- 
ment.” w’hich IS no better than a warmed-up version ol 
Ouida-esque naughtiness ■ Omda. in fact, without Jut 
tc.iich of genius. Joan Dclamere — the name is a iia])p\ 
indication oi the i haracter is born of tlie old “yellow- 
back ” tradition. She lomposes haunting love nuisu . and., 
after no ]>anicular training, even operas ; she love-^ .111 
elderly roue with a yacht, a past and a confidential man- 
'•Tvant. She runs awa\— -quite unnecessarily, seeing the 
efusodes that have occurred — wTieii he jirojiose^ by 
marriage to make leparation to an old iiame The la^t 
sentence of her death-bed letter, ” the pas.sion-fruiT is 
ne«irlv ripe, but J shad ne\ei gather it.” is quite incom- 
jTchensible, .since slie never does anything more sant‘ 
ilian — gathering oassioii-fniit. 

If “ Temperament ” is comj)Osed according to an old 
formula, ” The Marriage of Eh/abetli ” also owes its 
existence tr tradition. There is not the slightest leason 
why Khzabeth Peel should not marr> John Stone and b.e 
happv ever after, except that propinquity coupled with a 
fatal barrier has ahvays been an attractive motn for the 
w^onian novelist ; to vearn and yearn lor union, that is ihc 
true delightful agony, and accordingly. John and Fli/dbcth 
hatch complications out of old love-letters and other tniies 
light as air as no two sane }>eople ever did — out.side ilie 
pages of a novel. Everything ends as ])er recipe. It is a 
pity Miss Holdsworth does not use her knowledge of mill 
life to lietter purpose than this. yp j> Wjllcocks. 


THE ETERNAL KINGDOM.* 

There is a Kingdom which is above and a Kingdom 
which is below : an outward and inward side belong to 
both, because of our dual nature, that which is without 
subsists by that which is wdthin, draw’s and derives there- 
from, is efficacious and is explained thereby. Because of 
it God is in His heaven and all — in the long last— is right 
with the world. Because of it man is more than flesh and 
blood, a spirit which ” cometh from afar.” Because of 
it there is an invisible Kingdom and a King M ho rules 
therein, to love, honour and obey ^VholTl is at once our 
duty and title in the things that are eternal. ITider the 
obedience to an imprescriptible law which thus arises - 
and is the one way leading to the life o leality there is 
no room for the rule of a majority, seei 1 that the King 
is eternal. As this law operates in the manliest universe, 
so is it also within us ; there is a part of our nature which 
corresponds thereto by an unreserved consent and recog- 
nition, whatever our rebellions and betrayals on the 

• ** An Invisible Kingdom : Being Some Chapters in Ethics.” 
By William Samuel Lilly. (Chapman & Hall.) 


outward side. We are each of us an unfailing witness 
to the King and His rule within. If there is to be peace, 
progression and the attainment of a perfect end in our 
personal world, that w^hich is wdthin must obtain also 
without. It must obtain also in the social and political 
world, if w’c seek that day when all will be right therein. 
Here is the finding of a mystic in this present unresting 
time. I do not agree with the late Mr. W. S. Lilly that 
in the conflict between classes and masses, in this militant 
world of ours, the clas.ses are nearly always right. It 
was their age-long wronghood in France that armed the 
Revolution against them. It is tliis also which has de- 
livered Kus.sia to the Bol.shevist, as it is this wdiich crucified 
Poland under the auspices of Metternich and Austria. 
But tins IS not TO say that the iTias.ses, then or now, arc 
obviouslv on the side of the right and order. We are 
not confronted by any such simple issue, but wdth complex- 
ities ol offence and reprisal in which the spirit of the world 
as a hou^ie divided against itself strives wdtli itself for 
mastery. So it has been and so also will continue, until 
the Chnst-Spint corner to its own within us. His is the 
Kingdcmi and the rule therein — that ” something not 
c>urselves which mal e.s for rightcoiisnc.ss,” until at the end 
of the making.it hecome.s ourselves, and the Kingdom of 
Heaven i.s within us in the fruit tliereof. 

With such an invisible Kingdom Mr. Lilly is concerned 
alter Ins own manner in thi.s last and posthumous volume : 
it is that of an eternal law in the rational creature. But 
for him the giver of the law. its representative and spokes- 
man IS the Latin Church, ” a supreme authority ruling and 
reconciling individual judgments by a divine right.” Now, 
the jjosition of this great church is not unlike that of the 
cla^'ses, for we know that a timc‘ came and a state therein 
which made* Protestantism a possible and indeed an un- 
c^^/apable thing. Luther and the other reformers were the 
rellgiOll‘^ masses of their age challenging the hierarchic 
classes, challenging the spirit of Lucrczia Borgia sitting on the 
Throne of Peter in the absence of Alexander VL, challenging 
the long pontiticate of Alexander. So it has been and so 
also will continue, awaiting the pontificate of Christ. 
It is inevitable, 1 suppose, that treating of such subjects 
there should be a part in this book which must be called 
polemical, 111 the milder .sense of a rather aggressive term : 
but it IS really the natural outcome of Lilly’s strong personal 
conviction. While there is a certain juirposc wdiich makes 
for unity, the interlinking thread of the various chapters 
IS so slight that they are to be regarded as detached essays, 
and it appears from Dr. Barry’s most interesting preface — 
which is like a golden inscription 011 the tomb of his old friend 
— that this IS how they w’ere written, as they were also pub- 
lished originally, m ” several magazines.” They are clear 
and positive on cd^cdicncc as the” bond ol human society,” 
on the ” monitions of strikes” and on the “morality 
of war,” while the study of Newman is full of insight — as 
inighi be exj)ected. But the ” ethical function of memory " 
and tlie ” iiiV'^tcry of sleep ” are not a little like loose 
strands suspended in space. The doctrine of the schools 
IS held up in contrast to the doctrines ol modern psychology 
and we are left a choice between them, which one is scarcely 
prejiared to take. Vet it is perhaps a sign of the times 
that a writer like Lilly should appeal to telepathy, to the 
travelling sjnrit and other psychical experiences, to all 
that which — outsiue the churches — has sounded its trum- 
pets before the walls of the Jericho of materialism, and 
those walls arc falling : they are indeed in ruins about us. 
A keen and clear Ihinkcr along his own lines, he has sounded 
lii^ own call to the war through many years of literary 
life. Some part of the crusade is exemplified in this 
volume : it is good reading still, though a little in the past 
tense, belonging to the time when it was a saving necessity 
to answer jieople w’hosc opinion now' no longer matters. 
Some at least ot us have earned our freedom : at least b\ 
intention and desire we are citizens of the eternal Kingdom, 
beyond the rule of the majority, the distinction of classes 
and masses. We arc in the law of the city, wdiich is the 
King’s own law ; its ” categorical imperative ” is the 
condition of our liberty as citizens. 

A. E. Waite. 
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A MEDLEY. 

When in a bundle of poetry or verse for review one comes 
upon two or three well-known names, one is grateful. 
Robert Nichols— well, I remember “ Ardours and Endur- 
ances,” which I was fortunate enough to review for The 
riooKMAN. Despite the preposterous lady on the cover 
I take up ” Aurelia, and Other I’oems with a foretaste 
of the noble pleasure ot praising. But, what has happened 
to Robert Nichols, or is the fault in my fogeyism ? I strain 
eyes and brain after his meaning and find it not. He 
tantalises. Of course, being Robert Nichols, he must needs 
have diffused poetry through this confusion of words that 
to me signify nothing. There are plenty of beautiful 
words and beautiful diction, and there are also strange 
and heavy words and confused and confusing thoughts 
and mazes into which we cannot follow the writer. Lest 
some denseness should have come upon me I quote a 
brief poem, not the best and not the worst in the book : 

“THE CONSUMMATION. 

“ There is a pigeon in the apple tree 
And \\heii he moves the pet.ils fall in showers ; 

And O ho\\ low, how slow, how rapturously 
lie croons and croons again among the flowers. 

“ Above the boughs a solemn cloud bank climbs 
White, pure white, dazzling, a shield of light ; 

Speck in its space, a lark, whose quick .song chimes 
Witli each brief pulse of wings, vaults toward the lieight. 

“ Helow «T. beetle t>n a stalk of grass 

Slowly unharnesses his shuttered wings ; 

Ills tinv niinbow wings of shrivelled glass ; 

He leaps I He whirrs away. The grass blade swing.'.. 

*' Faint breezes through the branches wind and <.aU 
It is the hour. The perfect hour is His ; 

Who stooping through the depth, cimet, ]oy td all, 

Prints on my upturned face a silent kiss." 

A mad world, my masters!” 1 find E/ra i’ound 
mainly grotesque and, I suspect, with intention, yet so 
essential a poet as W. B, Yeats has found it worth while 
to edit a volume of him. The volume under review', 
" Umbra,”* has as a sub-title ” All he wishes to keep in 
circulation from ‘ Personx*,’ ‘ E.xaltations,’ ‘ Ripostes/ etc. 
With translations from Cbiido Cavalcanti and Arnant Dame! 
and poems by the late E. T. Ilulme.” 

One docs not know if the translations are fakes, but here 
and there is a hint of curious and coloured embroidery 
which might belong to an original. It would In' very easy 
to pick out the grotesques with w’hieh these pages are 
thicklv studded. I prefer to give one tiny bit of Mi 
Pound’s verse, cho-.en at random, which is cnlhnl “ Ruse- 
White, Yellow', Silvgr,” and might as well be (ailed any- 
thing else : 

“ The swirl of light follows me through tlic .Mju.ire, 

The smoke of incense 

Moant.s from the four h<jrns of my bed -posts. 

The water- jet <d gold light bears me through the t eiling . 
Lapped in the gold-coloured flame I descend Ifirougli the 
a'ther. 

The silver ball forms in my hand, 

It falls and rolls to your feet." 

OiK' of the alleged “ poems ” of E. T Hulme ends : 

“ Mv mind is a • (jrndor. The miiid.s about me are corridors. 

Xcjtliing suggfst.s it.-.elf. There is nothing to do but keep on. “ 

.A ioiirsc oL Mr. Pound w'ould leave one nothing to do 
but keep on one’s head, if one could. 

It L .1 relu'i to turn from these eccentricities to Mr. 
Charh's \Villiain''’s ocldly named ” Divorce.”:* Here, as in 
” Songs (3f Contonuity,” there is a sane although subtle 
mind Here again poetry tulhls its proper function to 
delight, to uplift, to surjnLe. It is like drinking at a cool 
well afte*- the freak ])oetrv of !\lr. Ezra I’oun^l and the 
confu.sion of Mr. Robert .\ichols Mr. Williams is a close 
and imaginative thinker. He* has that rare ipiality, 
iLStinctioii. He has the feeling for the lyric, as in " Celestial 
Aurelia, and Other Poems." ]?y Rcbert Nidiols, 5s.net, 
iChacbi cV: Windus.) 

2 “ Umbra.” By Ezra Pound, bs. net (Elkin Mathevrs.) 

2 “ Divorce.” Hv Charles Williams, ^s. net. "(Humphrey 
Milford.) 


Cities,” with its superscription : ” I saw no temple 

therein ” : 

** When our translated cities 
Are joyous and divine, 

And through the streets of London 
The streets of Sarras shine ; 

When what is hid in London 
Doth there in Sarras show 
And we in that new township 
The ancient highways know ; 

Though the bricks sing together 
In those celestial w^alls, 

Shall we not long o’er Ludgate 
To see the dome c^f Paul’s ? “ 

But this is Mr. Williams in his easy mood. Not all who 
run may read or desire to read ” After Marriage,” writh 
an Elizabethan deftness and delicacy, and something 
modern added. Mrs. Meynell might have written it 
perhap.s. And here is something immortal : 

“Fur \. PiETA (in time of war/ 

“ Stirrow am I though none has seen my tears. 

To me for comfort all men’s childhood ran ; 

To no men's dolour piously uproars 

This image where I mourn not men but Man. 

1 am that which lives when 111 your darkest hour, 

Not heroes only, but their hopes, have died ; 

1 am the desolation and the power 

Of patience : I await what shall l>etide.“ 

No reader of Mr. Eden Pliillpotts’s prose will need to be 
told that he is an essential poet , but perhaps his medium 
IS rather prose than verse. There is .somotliing cool and 
lucent about these nature poems. “ As the Wind Blows 
brings the quietness and the coolness of the l^evon country 
which Mr. Phill polls loves and has brought many to love. 
He is curiously restful with his ease and simplicity after 
the difficult and turgid p(Vtry of so many young poets. 

” A Cdeen 'riiought in a tirecn Shade ” tits with this poetry 
of moorland, wood and water. No lover of Devon can 
afford to be without it when he goes stepping westward, 
with a book for his companion and the Dart for goal. 

Miss May Earle, tlu* author of ” .Acte : a Love 
Sequence,”- has won prai-^e from the irilics for her former 
I looks, ” Juana of Castile ” and ” ('osmo \Y*nucci, Singer.” 
The new book has a certain scholarly beauty ot diction. 
It has music and melody, dignity and grace. Miss Earle 
still lacks simplicity and clarity ; perluqis classicism is olteii 
agaiiLst these ; bur " Acte ” shows excellent perfonnam'c 
as well a-, a ])roinise which makes the reviewer look forward 
with inierest to Mis'^ KarleX future work. 

Kaiiiarini. 


Bovcl notes. 


THE LITTLE SOUL. By Elinor Mordaunt. Ms (h 1 . 

(Hutchinson.) 

Full of strong character .studies, the real hero of the 
book Ls, we suppose, the Soho doctor, McCabe, brilliant, 
pitiful, weigheil down by a sense of the eternal tragedy of 
life ; warm-hearted to a degree. But the writer gives us 
much more of the almost incredibly cold (diaries Hoyland 
than of the line friend. Hovlaiid is a man of the world in 
its worst sense, and is utterly .selft.sli ; full of a bleak dis- 
rc*garJ for other-.. Hi.s wistful sister Rose, whose life was 
“ colourless as that of a silkworm,” his gay sister, carmine- 
cheeked Maisie, and Jiis vain mother (who confessed on 
one occasion that ” life’s no longer any good when there'.s 
no possible temptation m it ”), are all sketched in with a 
ndentless sincerity. Miss Mordaunt follows Hoyland 
through his horrible career, and brings him “ full of nausea, 
as though he w.'re not digesting life,” up to a farm in 
Derbyshire, t.o be tutor to a weak-minded lad. There he 
meets tranquil and fair Diana, who attracts him by her 
indifference. Cunningly, very cunningly, Hoyland leads 
his pupil astray, snatching to himself some of the youth's 

* “ As the Wind Blows." By Eden Phillpotts. 5.S. net. 
(Elkin Mathews.) 

® “ Actc.” By May Earle. 5s. net. (Chapman & Hall.) 
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PELMANISM AS AN EDUCATIONAL FACTOR. 

BY SIR JAMES YOXALL. 


coincidence n book I o])cned in tlic Tube train 
told me the story of a man so despondent, 
thoiip^h deserving, that he tliought himself “ beleaguered 
by all the circumstances of his life.” h'or “ nothing 
had ever gone right with him. ” He had had “ no 
luck." J^'ate always seemed against him. “ He was 
the most conscientious worker in the oflice, but other 
clerks had been jiromoted over his head. 'J'he manager 
was always finding fault with him for being so slow. 

Perhaps he yeas slow,” he thought. 

The very day J opened that book 1 had been \isiting 
a place which is rare, and 1 think unique. . . 1 had 

visited the IVlman Institute — that is, I liad tested 
the men and the methods there ; I h<id satisfivd 
myself that the men arc* neither unjiraclRal v isionarie- 
nor advertising charlatans . 1 had verified the testi- 

monials which they publish and the names oi well- 
known people among their clients . 1 inquirt*(I into 

the methods they use in a wav w hu h only one who 
Is himself a teacher could do. 1 procured and ha\e 
.•^tlulled the books they issue to their clients . I e\am- 
ined tht* cpieries they ]>nt. the stheilules thev work 
bv, and the degrees c)l individual ellort thev KHpiire 
to be ])ut forth. * went there rather s(.e])tiial. I 
went .iw»iy ratlier enthusiastic And because* the 
mort* 1 think 4»bout it the more T feel that Pelman- 
isin ” i^ Ihe name ot something miuh required ]»y 
myriads ol peoph* to-day. I am writing this 

” Pelmanism ” is no takc\ no (h)dge, no knack ol 
ttmt'otary inlluence tinly .ind n is not for the few 
alone. It is not lor the relatively Jew* wdiom Aature 
has endowed wath the Miccessful qualities, who (annot 
helji ” getting on," and wlio get on early beuause the 
many do not compete with them ; it is for the many 
whom Nature has endowed with all qualities tor sue- 
c(‘ss except the instinctive knowledge of liow to um* 
them ajitly. 'riiere is no mystery about lAlnianisni. 
except tliat it is not ladled out to all and sundry, and 
1 '' ke])l as a secret for thosi* who wash to have it, those 
who wall w'ork as w ell as ])ay . . Pvery facility for a 
thorough investigation was ])laced at my disposal by 
Mr. W. ]. Eiiiiever, tlie founder of the Institute 

It delighted me to discover that llie I’elman Insti- 
tute w’orks along lines which at a hundred ]nibhc 
meetings on etliu'ation I ha\e ventured to lay <lowai. 
Idaccs for lecturing, coaching and ]u-e})aring people 
for examinations are valuable and many ; so are 
places in which the tuition goes on by jiost, between 
tutor and learner, and when the learner is in earnest 
the effect is sure to be good. But this is not a pUue 
for thus imparting general or examinational infor- 
mation ; it is a place for indicating hoiv' to learn, 
how’ to live and learn, and how to learn and live. 
Here any walling, earnest applicant may get just the 
books. ])apers, hints, suggestions, advice, ami ” leg- 
up " w^hich he needs for liimself. 

Pc'lmanisni is not for the self-satisfied nor for the 
easily satisfied, content witli any way of life, no 
matter how narrow and jioor ; nor for the sluggard, 
too inert ; nor the laggard, too idle. It is discipline, 
and many a client has found it to be just the training 
he needed. It is a means of energising, and energy 
is the master-force of everything. 

The clerk who does not " get on," the salesman, 
the commercial traveller, the sho]ikecper who docs 
not sell successfully : the underling, ” the most 
conscientious wwker in the office, who is, never- 
theless, too slow : the teacher not succcs.sful in a 
peculiarly difficult vocation ; the would-be writer 
who always gets his manuscript (it should be type- 
script) back again ; the solicitor who might as well 


be his own clerk ; the doctor who vainly waits for 
patients ; the briciless man at the Bar ; the curate 
never oflered a benefice ; and many another, would 
lind the discijiline, guidance and training of TVlmanism 
lielp them on. ... I liave passed most of a lifetime 
111 trying to lielj> on the cause of c*ducation, but I 
am glad to say that / shall not ha\e to run the gauntlet 
of the sterner comjietilion to come. I suspected 
lYdmaiiisni ; when it began to be beard of, I thought 
It cjiiackery ; with ^cll-satlsfactlon and vanity I 
.siqqiosed tliat I needed nothing oi the kind. Now' 
1 wisli 1 Jiud taken it iq) when 1 lieard of it lir.st. It 
“ — thi 'Jaifd iravilTiv (ipatc 
To ddii! Ihi tnntlv luti." 

'riu* New' l*c“lni4in ('oursc*, ]virticular^ of wdiich 
can now l>e obtained free ol cost In reader^ of The 
J k)()KMAX, IS a most remarka])le acliievenieiit 

Jndcjed, the wc'Il-known jouinal Iruth. whicli lias 
made a spen lal examination ol the C'ourse, .states 
that It rejiresenls an improvement ol no less than 
loo per cent on the former C'ourse. 

for one thing, tlu* new’ C'ourse contains the accumu- 
lated experi(*iu e that has been gained from training 
the minds uf over hall a million mt‘n and women of 
everv tv]>e. age, position and oiciqiation 

Secondly, during the last year or so, immense 
] rogres', has l>c‘en made in llie scienee ol INychology 
It Is now known that onr coiiseiousness is but a part 
of our mental lile. Dec*]) down is the Jile winch we 
call subconscious or unconscious, and its immense 
importance is uou bc'ing realised. It is as important 
to you «is to tlie professional student of psychology. 
'J'he new C'ourse embodies the latest and most import- 
ant discoveries in the science of Psychology, and deals 
amongst other matters witli INycho-Analysis, Kejircs- 
sion and Expression, and llie cjiicstion of training the 
Subconscious 

I'he New JVlman C'ourse too develops just those 
cjualities most needed for smiess in everv conceivable 
career, f»r inlcileclual pursuit. It eliminales such 
failings as : 

- Forgetfulness - -Timidity 

- Mind Wandering -Weakness of Will 

—Brain Fag — Lack of System 

— Indecision '-Lack of Initiative 

-Dullness -Indeftniteness 

- -Shyness -Mental Flurry 

and develops such valuable cjualities as : 

- Concentration Forcefulness 

Observation Self-Confidence 

— Perception -Driving Power 

—Judgment - Self-Control 

— Initiative - Tact 

- Will-Power — Reliability 

Decision -Salesmanship 

Ideation -Rightly-Directed 

- Resourcefulness Energy 

— Organising Power and 

— Directive Ability —A Reliable Memory 

that arc inclis]>cnsablc to every man or woman who 
wishes to " make good " in any sphere. 

Yet despite these remarkable results the TVlman 
Course is cjuite simple tej follow. It takes up very 
little time, involves no hard study and can be practised 
anywhere — even in sjiaie moments during the day. 

Readers who would like a copy of " Mind and 
Memory," wdnch contains a full description of the 
New Pelnian Course, shcjuld write to-day t<^ the 
Pelman Institute, 20 , Pelman House, Bloomsbury 
Street, London, W.C.i. This book will be forwarded 
by return gratis and po.st-free. 
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vigour and freshness. But he comes to grief ; Diana is not 
for him. He dies rent almost as by a devil, swearing 
horribly, defeated of his purpose : ancl Diana and McCabe 
are brought together. Powerful work,' excellent in detail, 
but lacking in sunshine. 

OF FINER CLAY. TJy Hykki Hliodo^. 7^.. net (J^»hn T.ong ) 

There are some iinii>ual characters in Miss Rhodes’s 
latest novel. Olixer Cartwright is a strange, unbalanced, 
sinister figure, who, fa'^cinated by the fetish worship of 
savage tribes, has tilled his Yorkshire home with a collection 
of idol deities, among whom, as his mania increases, he 
comes to regard himself as a demi-god. In contrast to 
him, and loving the sunlight as he shrinks from it, is Tansy 
TIolt, a moorland gipsy girl. Against a background of 
grey rock and stunteil heather she stands out in large- 
limbed, passionate strength. She loves as she hates, 
fiercely. There are no neutral tones about her ; ou ilisation 
has not taught her the compromise of lialf-measures. The 
air of the wide spaces blows through the book The scenes 
which remain in the memory have been passed on tlie 
moors — that of the meeting ot Taii'-y and Raphael Keene 
at the " Bride Stones,” the struggle with her falhei when 
she refuses to give up the wooden image entrusted to her 
by her lover ; last of all. the evening of the thunderstorm 
which brings Raphael back. The story is written t‘asily 
and pleasantly, and is a thoroughly readable tile. 

THE OTHER PERSON. JK Fergus Huuie 7s (White ^ 

Mr. Ilume is always happy in his titles, and those who are 
drawn by curiosity to investigate the niysterv ot ‘ The 
Other Person ” will have their expectations fully gratitieil. 
This is not the first time he has iiitrotluced the super- 
natural into a story, and it is a subject h(’ i> jMrticularlv 
well qualified to handle. Here we have all the thrill and 
sensation and ingenious intrigue we look for from his pen. 
but woven into the theme is the uncanny force of 
" Spiritism ” which gives the plot a new and surprising 
turn. Christopher Larchey, a reformed black sheep, makes 
an attractive hero, whose past indiscretions track him down 
and involv'e him in a very imenvnable jiredicament. .\ 
plea.sant love interest puts into the background even the 
sombre shadow of murder and the terrifying vengeance ot 
“ The Other Person.” 

MY PROFITABLE FRIENDS. 1 Jy Arnold Pcdnicr. 7^.. 6d. 
net. (Sdwyn cS; Blount } 

"The head coachman died,” we arc told —apparently 
apropos des hottes — irw one of the.se stories, “ but he left a 
great tradition behind him.” All the great *short-story 
writers arc not dead and this very difficult, very fascinating 
art is not hide-bound by tradition. Certain rules are 
generally accepted, but the skilful practitioner feels as 
much freedom as an expert dancer, who confornuiig with 
the rhythm of the music is at liberty to express his .senti- 
ments in a variety of ways. Mr. Palmer's neatTies» is a 
permanent delight, neatness of construction and of psycho- 
logical analysis. He rounds up his stories, when they are 
stories, in a fashion that excites our grateful smiles. Some 
of the contents of this book are rather to be classed as 
essay.> ; such, for e.xample, is the picture of an ex- Lady 
Mayoress in retirement — a gem of a Dutch interior. Mr. 
Palmer is remarkably versatile, going from the burlesque 
^ of a cinema story — “The Honourable Gilbert hands his 
card to the girl, who reads it carefully and admits him ” i — 
to the sensitive diagnosis of the emotions of one Leslie, 
who more and more believes that the world and his fiancee 
do not accept him a< a paragon of bravery. John Horatio 
Coombs we clasp to our heart ; his fraudulent activities 
are charmingly narrated and he himself bears not the 
smallest malice for the man who turned him, pretty forcibly, 
towards the path of virtue. Who but Mr. Palmer would 
have tiiought of such a remote subject as “ The Cough ” 
and \/ho else, except Maupassant, would have told in that 
joyous way the story of Eve Folly hampton } 


PENELOPE. By G. Kirby. 7s. fid. net. (Hodder & 

Stoughton.) 

As Penelope says of her first published story, " At least 
it was a true book," and this is a fair description of Miss 
Kirby’s " Little Miss Muffet." It^was sincere, it had also a 
great scene — that of the well-known nov'’elist playing at 
bears with the heroine — but it was young, crude and self- 
conscious. You read it, laid it down with " a book of some 
promise,” and forgot it until the next was published ; but 
you had been just sufficiently interested to get that next. 
“Penelope” is a more mature book. Miss Kirby still 
finds It difficult to tell a tale, and Michael, the man Penelope 
marries, fails to grip the reader. Ho docs not stand out, 
he is not alive. But she writes with humour, with that 
breath of fire which, burning the dross, leaves us the gold, 
and she has done a piece ol remarkable and pitiless analysis 
in the character of Sir Anthony Faire — the old man 
playing at youth and selt-deceived. This is the chief 
character in the book. It is closely observed and tenderly 
drawn, and, though you laugh over the absurdities of the 
Causes and the Revolting Artists, over Sir Anthony 
you weep- -as did Penelope. Miss Kirbv has yet to learn 
that unless you are content to produce a jiatchy book, you 
cannot pul guesswork hy the -'ide of the thing that has 
been experienced. 

"AMES BEVANWOOD, BARONET. By Henry St. John 

Cooper fis net i.'^amj^^oii Low ) 

If we are inclined to find Mr llenrv St. John ('ooper's 
hero and Iieroine a trifie too simple and innocent to carrv 
conviction, wi* are forieil to admit that lhe\’ are delightful 
])eople to meet, and the -^tory ot their unconventional 
marriage, with its many iip^ and downs and almost tragic 
conclusion, makes engrossing re.ulmg. 'Nul first walks 
into the pages as a Lr)ndon laundry girl with an artistic 
tomperdment, and Iut l)ig, uneoiitli lover as a London 
carpenter with an immense capacity lor de\otion and self- 
sacrifice, ns later events reveal. They “get off " in the 
approved fashion, and marr\' on Nid's se\ enteenth birth- 
day. 'Xid yearns for something better than the humdrum 
cxisteiiee of an artisan's wife, and when her husband proves 
to be heir to the Bevanwr)od baronetcy, she falls an easy 
prey to the (lisappointed man who believed him.self to be 
next-ol-kin. Jim Hevanwood is a white man all through, 
a ml although his girl- wife forsakes him, is ready to welcome 
and forgive Jier on her return, anrl even forgives the villain 
who lurc<l her away. It is refreshing to meet such lovable, 
unsophisticated characters as these liomely folk who, 
raised Irom lowly estate to rank and wealth, lose nothing 
in the transition 

DESBOROUGH OF THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER. 

By Joan Sutherland 7s hd net. (Hodder Stoughton.) 

Joan Sutherland’s new novel will hold her old readers 
together. It is a jdea.santly-told talc of Anglo-Indian life, 
passed between the garrison tow'ii of f ort Amrah, on the 
fringe of the de.sert, and an English country house on the 
Dowms. Desboroiigh, the hero, is a man of fifty, an 
engineer of international reputation, who has built bridges, 
and seen the love romance of his life shattered, at Pregatz. 
Ardent and passionate by nature, he feels that he has been 
cheated out of life, and the episodes wath Marie Kirkland 
and the Prince.ss Anne ore instances of his getting even. 
He show’s up better with men than w’ith women, and there 
is no flinching when he faces the physical torture schemed 
by Gulab Singh. The other characters are less successful. 
The greater number are too slight to be more than moving 
figures, or have just enough importance for the story to 
prevent their being walking-on parts. One would except 
Nadia, Desborough's daughter, from this criticism, but 
an impression of indistinctness is a danger to a book. 

RETURNED EMPTY. By Florence L. Barclay. 5s. net. 

(Putnams.) 

Any new story from the pen qf the author of " The 
RosaVy " is sure of a welcome from a wide circle of readers, 
and perhaps the v'ery theme of " Returned Empty " will 
but make it the more welcome at a time when spiritualism 
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in various forms is freshly exciting many minds — as it 
seems to have done to a certain extent a century or so ago 
at the close of the Napoleonic wars. Mrs. Barclay, it mav 
be said, in this story writes against the current spiritualism 
by devising something of a new kind. Her hero might 
be described as a victim of reincarnation, and he certainly 
finds himself in a surprising and original situation. Wo 
are supposed to have our second and subsequent times on 
earth with a subconscioiiM knowledge of the earlier times, 
but he has been " returned empty of all that subconscioui^ 
knowledsye owing to circumstances which must be left tor 
readers of the story to learn. 

THE LINENS ENGAGED. By Albert I'idw.ird WL*lrnan. 
Illustrated b}' A. \'oight. 2s. 6d. net. ij.-irndd ] 

These letters from a pretty telephone girl to her Dear 
Myrtle"' about herself and her friends and .some ot the 
people who talk to her over the line, are all in a light, 
amusing vein that fully justifies the descnplion of the 
book as “a laughter book.” You will enjoy n all the 
more if you know' anything of telephone-^, but e\t‘n it you 
do not yon will enjoy it. A cajiital book ot its kind. 

SERENUS, AND OTHER STORIES. r,y Julo. LiMumtie 

Translated by ‘‘Penguin’' (A. \V. E\ans. ol net 

(Selvvyri & Blount.) 

This collection of Leinaitre s stories is more convenient 
than any wdiich is available for French rca<lers. since thev 
circ taken fre^m \anou■^ books. Mr. lAaiis has done the 
translation in the ])erfe(.t manrer one e.xpoel'' ot him — 
it is as though he had woven into the texture ot his ]’ nglish 
an occasional gleam which reimiKU ii-n ot the original 
language The tales, tor tlieir ow n sak'*, c.ui be read with 
considcTable ])leasure and are certain ot a warm welcome. 
The classical and mcduTval atmosphere, as wcdl <is tli it of 
the 1‘aih’ C'hristian era, are most admirably (aught, ami, 
without pe lantrw a very wide and deep r(‘-'eareh is ex- 
hibited. “Mt'rrha” the best of the-^e tale'^ . not only 
Is the story of interest, but it is very well Told, and the 
last sentence is as dramatic as the heart of Mau}vi>sant or 
(.). Henry w'ould hav#* wished. “ Inlilh ” is hulo moie than 
a picturesque elaboration ol a Biblical event “ Tlie Bell ” 
is both charming and pathetic, and in ' Xausicaa ” we 
have a serums of w'ell-w ntten ad\entijres that occur to 
''J'elemac’hiis. A v'erv attractive book, excellentlv tian.slated 

Wnc ffiookman’s tiable. 

THE FELLOWSHIP OF THE PICTURE. \n Auiomatii 
Script. Taken down by Nancy Dcarmor. With an Intm- 
ductiim by 1 Vrey Dearmcr. 3s 6d net. i.Vi.».l)eti 

This is a book it is very ditficult to criticise If ycui 
l)elieve that the sjiirits of the dead comniumeate with the 
livdng, even to the extent of dictating from time to time 
such a Icnig series of messages as make u}) this book, vou 
w'ill have nothing by way of criticism to ?,ay of it. If you 
do not believe in such supernatural dictation, but assume 
that the messages emanated from the subconscious mind 
of the writer, you arc still ready to accept them as beautiful 
and suggestive thoughts on faith, hope, pra\ er, the relations 
betw^een God and His creatures, and the way in which man 
may put himself in tunc with the infinite and draw' .strength 
and peace from the cc^nfidence of (xod’s love. There arc no 
new revelations, but religious miisings and a philosophy ot 
right living that will, esjiecially in these dark days, be a 
source of comfort and inspiration for the .-.orrowful and for 
those whose trust in revealed religion has falterc ' under 
the buflden and the mysteries of life and death A little 
book of good counsel in which many may tind spiritual 
guidance. 

WANDERINGS. I^y Kichanl Curie \o> ol net. (Kegaii 
Paul.) 

Surely the profession of mining engineer is one of the 
most enviable. It may involve a certain amount of 
discomfort (which in retrospect is no discomfort), but the 
compensations are obvdous. And when the traveller is not 
only alert for the precious metal but for beauties of scenery 
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and oddities of character, he deserves at any rate to be 
rewarded. Perhaps in this very variegated book the 
author does not tell us as much as we might hope respecting 
the extraordinary persons whom he must hav’e met. If he 
is too honest to reproduce conversations which he has 
forgotten or which never happened — well, who are we to 
bother about the dialogue in " The Bible in Spain ? 
That Mr. Curie has a pretty gift he shows ns in his portrait 
of the unprepossessing person who addressed him in the 
Public Garden at Panama. In a few lines the man is made 
to live, and -we could have spared some of the scenery and 
some of the meditations for a trifle more of the human 
interest. Hut we must not appear ungrateful ; this is a 
book which has carried us very pleasantly to some of the 
most interesting parts of the world. TJiere is the same 
enthusiasm for Jamaica as one finds in the writings of 
the late Mr. Alhilo. Of course when twenty-live regions 
are depicted in a book of 3f)0 juigcs the author can do no 
more than whet one’s appetite. His recollections of 
Johannesburg do not give us at all wliiit we expected, for 
Mr. Curie docs not only see what is on the surface. Resides 
being a philosopher, he can be a very amusing observer. 

SUNSHINE. By Hiblxirt (hlson. 2s. od. net. (Heath, 
Cranton.) 

^Ir. Chlson has some five books to his name, and this, 
the second of them, now appears in a thirtl and revised 
edition. There is a note of real sincerity in Mr. Gilson’s 
verse ; he is not imitative, but writes always as one who 
feels he has something to say and is earnest to find not only 
himself but his own ways of expressing himself. In this 
little book he would seem to have rallied already from 
the artificial passions and morbid tendencies that afflict 
many young poets, and to have found strength in a health- 
ful, serene philosophy of happiness : 

“ My joy proves courage mine , ti.s brave to write. 
When Life is dull, as if one’s lieart ^^ere light.” 

That is the key-note of his lyrics ; not a flashy and easy 
optimism, but the thoughtful cheerfulness that comes 
of quiet communion \Nith the eternal spirit that is m 
nature and in man. If the poems do not touch great 
lieights they reach towards them, and there is far more 
promise in their natural simplicity than there could be in 
any ornate pretentiousness. 

TOWARDS SPIRITUAL DEMOCRACY. Ih Henry J. 

Stone. 2s. 6 d. (Swarthmorc I’re.ss ) 

When clearness of spiritual vision, commanding wide 
horizons and warm with the sen^^e of human fellowship, 
is companioned by a literary gift of lucid and concise 
utterance, and both express a personality arresting in that 
self-effacement which is the last attainment of liigh char- 
acter, the outcome must go far and deep. Such an influ- 
ence, forcible in its piferdurable catholicity, is felt in this 
beautiful little book— emphatically in Kuskin’s sense a 
boo/i, and not to be assessed in value by the size or number 
of its admirably printed jiagcs nor even by the measure- 
ment of its dainty binding. The “ Fourth (xospel ” teaches 
that the Founder of Christianity pointed to a day when 
the Temple of God was to be recognised as the universe 
itself and the inner sanctuary of the Kcclesia to have its 
altar in every worshipiping human soul in Spirit and in 
Truth, “ for He seeketh such to worship Him.” That is 
the Spiritual Democracy which this book foresees, and 
ip its fundamental and universal conception of the eternal 
relati(*n of man to that Dual .My.stcry whereof he is the 
child — ‘ male and female created He them ” -incidentally 
touches the source and safeguard of noble marriage — a 
question not explicitly raised by the author but of vital 
interest in the light of present controversy, and illumined 
by many a mirrored ray from that Divine Name with which 
the following sentence closes -. “ The new’ consciousness is 
teaching men and women that Life is one, that the Spirit 
of Humanity is one; that it evolves through us under 
fixed and definite laws ; that if we frame our lives in 
accordance with those laws, if w^^ aim at unity through 
co-operation, and not separation through competition, 
there i‘ abundant harmony and prosperity for every living 
son ol this Father-Mother Spirit.” 
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'PIu; New “ Sapper ” . . 
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John Fri'-eman 

Catherine WilmoCs Reminis- 
eences 

Tod .MacManimon Sees Ills 
Soul ]5y 1 >K. Ron \ e n 
( ampblll Maceu. 

'J'he Pipes. By I'Rrnr.uTCK 
W VTSOX 

Ou(‘i‘n Liieia. 75y 1 )r Jami:s 
Moffatt 

( iiiide, Pliilo.sopher ainl P'rieiid 
\W \V. M. Parker 

Sport, In Theory and Reminis- 
et'iue 

llo}H‘ Hod.£»soii's Stones 

I.ady Adela 

Ivt‘eenl Verse. Bv IIjxrv 
Bai:rli:i\ 


NOVEL NOTES- 

L.idy Trent's l)aii^'hter — 
Who's 'riiat .\-Calhng ? — 

Julia Takes Her Chance — 

The Shadow of Stephen 
Wade — Crater's (iohl — 

'riu‘ DiKihess of Siona — 
AtfinitK's - The House in 
Hornier Forest — John Jhill, 
Junior — My Liie, .ind Other 
Stones . . . . 2 10 - j ij 

THE BOOKMAN’S TABLE— 

Miss Kohinson — Alma Mater 
\ lithology — .\ii liitroduc- 
ti(>n to Sociology —Poems : 

In Lime fd War — In Time of 
Peace — 'I'he ('harm lA Ox- 
ford -.Melusine — .V (iiiilds- 
ni all's Interpretation of 
1 1 istory — Thomas I lenry 
Huxley .. .. 212-214 


NOTICES. 

All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor o/The Bookman, St. Paul's House, Warwick 
Square, London, E.C.4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry snoiild be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 

Bews Botes. 

•MARY ROSE ’ AND ‘PETER PAN” 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS, 

Sir /. . 1 /. li'irrics poi^nanily hcauiifitJ play, 
* Mary I\ose” makes a ZiViiderfuI appeal to croicded 
houses at the Haymarket, bitl, in some respects, it has 
puzzled many of the ijreat multitude leho have seen 
it, and ur have decided to offer a First Prize of Two 
Guineas and a Second Prize of ()nc (lUinca for the 
best interpretation in not more than words of the 
play's inner meaning, and what final lesson the author 
‘intends ns to draw from it. 

We also offer Prizes of a Gni nca-and-a-H alf , One 
Guinea, and Half-a-Guinea for the best criticisms in 
not more than 300 words of the perennially popular 
plav of '‘Peter Pan." This Competition is limited 
to younger readers. The age of the ( om pet it or must 
be written under his or her signature, and each reply 
should bear a note by the Competitor s parent or 
guardian stating that the writer oj the reply is under 
the age of fourteen. 

Competitors should keep copies of their MSS., and 
not enclose stamped envelopes for their return. 


All replies in both these ('om petitions must be posted 
by the Jst October, addressed to The Editor of The 
Bookman, St. Paul's House, Warwick Square, 
London, K.C. Envelopes for the one should he 
marked " Mary Rose ('ompetition and for the other 
" Peter Pan ('ompetition." 

Results ii'ill be announced in The 1 >ookmax 
( hristmas X umber. 

The Bookman 250 (iiiinuas f'^irst Novel Prize 
Competition closes on the 31^! December. Write 
for particulars to the Bdilor of The Bookman 
Address as above 

With reference to his article, “ (iallovidianus 
Identified,’* in last month’s Bookman, Mr. Davidson 
Cook asks us to add that when he spoke of Scott’s 

Fasti ” being inaccurate and inadeipiate, he was 
referring to the original edition of that work. He 
has since seen the two first \’olumes of the new 
edition of “ Fasti ” which the Rev. W. S. Crockett, 
of Tweedsmuir, is editing, and finds that much 
fuller and more accurate information is given there 
about the Reverend John Mackenzie and his 
family. When Mr. Crockett’s new edition is com- 
pleted by the publication of the remaining four 
volumes, Scott’s “ Fasti ” will be freed of the errors 
of commission and omission that make it very 
necessary to subject the original work to the 
revision Mr. Crockett is givdng it. 
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Mr. Harold Scott, of the People’s Theatre and 
the Everyman Theatre, is arranging to present a 
co.stume recital of Chaucer’s “ Canterbury Tales ” 
at an entertainment which, in conjunction with 
Miss Elsa l^anchester and Mr. John Goss, he is 
giving at King George’s Hall (Y.M.C.A.), Totten- 
ham Court Road, on September Jjrd. The proceeds 
are to be given to the “ Save the Children ” Fund. 


Books Limited will publish in October “ The 
Hunted Man,” a humorous novel of a search for 
buried treasure, by Mr. Harold Pegbie. 

A few friends of Mrs. Humphry Ward have formed 
t hem selves 
1 n t o a n 
e xecu five 
com mittee 
t o consider 
in what way 
it would be 
most desir- 
able to com- 
memorate 
her life 
work. They 
have de- 
cided unani- 
mously t o 
raise a me- 
morial fund 
to be d e - 
voted to the 
furtherance 
of some 

branch of social work, preferably amongst children, 
to tvhose welfare Mrs Ward devoted so many 
years of enthusiasm and ungrudging labour. A 
general committee is now in course of formation, 
under the presidency of the Right Hon. H. A. L. 
Fisher, M.P., with Viscount Bryce, Viscount Milner, 
the Rev. Hensley Henson, D.l)., Mr. Robert Bridges, 
and Mr. Asquith as vice-presidents The Hon. 
Lady Lyttelton, Sir Valentine Chirol, Sir Hugh Bell, 
Bart., Mrs. W. K. Clifford, Mrs. Belloc -J.owndes and 
Mrs. Creighton are among the influential names on 
*the first hst of the committee. As a writer Mrs. 
Ward’s name is known tvherever the English language 
is spoken. But perhaps her greatest monument will 
be her pioneer work for children done through the 
Passmore Edwards Settlement in St. Pancras, of 
which she was the founder and has been the main- 
stay si^cc 1897. Here Mrs. Ward -.-.tarted the first 
cripple school in co-operation with the public 
authoritv here the first children’s vacation 


school in England was organised, and here was, abd 
still is, the home of the pioneer evening play centre. 
It is owing largely to her foresight and devoti<m that 
it is now compulsory on all education authorities 
to provide suitable education for physically defec- 
tive children, that organised holiday playgrounds 
are part of the educational programme of London’s 
Education Committee and that the Play Centre 
movement is spreading rapidly throughout the 
United Kingdonr. The Settlement is also doing 
admirable social work through its clubs for boys 
and girls, its school of mothers, its concerts, 
hictures and library. The maintenance of this 
work is now seriously threatened owing to the 

increase i n 
costs and 
diminutit)!! 
o f income, 
a m a 1 1 1' r 
which caused 
Mrs. a r d 
grave anxi- 
ety during 
the last 
weeks of her 
life, and it is 
felt that no 
more fitting 
memorial to 
.MrN. Ward’s 
life could be 
devi-ed than 
t h e raising 
of a fund 
largt' enough 

to ensure the jx-rmanence of the Settlement 
work, including special assistance to work among 
children. 


A very characteristic and hitherto unpublished 
letter from Carlyle to the Rev. David Thorn, D.D., 
is printed in Cassell’s Hook Talk this month. It 
had a narrow escapi' from destruction during the 
first of the two big daylight air-raids on London 
City, when part of the building in which this letter 
and a number of other^ from distinguished writers 
were housed was left in ruins b^• a bomb. 


Messrs. Harrap are publishing immediately 
“ Master Crusoe,” a story of a boy’s adventure on 
Wizard Island, by T. C. Bridges. 



Photo by Eiiwtt & Fry. Benson, 


wlio^ new novel, “ yueen Lucia" (Hutchinsen), is reviewuJ in this Numher. 
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Miss Isabel C. Cleirkc, whose latest and very 
successful novel, Lady Trent's Daughter " 
(Hutchinson), is reviewed in this Number, is at 
present in Italy. She has lived mostlv there for 
the last six years, having a permanent home in 
Rome, and the scenes of a new book she is now 
engaged upon will be laid there. Miss Clarke's 


“ Modern English Statesmen,” by G. R. Stirling 
Taylor, which Messrs. Allen & Unwin are about to 
publish, is a series of historical character studies 
reconsidering the position of modern statesman- 
ship since the Stuart Rebellion. The same firm 
has in preparation a book on ” The House of 
Commons.” bv Mr. Hilaire Ik^lloc. 


novels enjoy an increasing 
America, and several of 
them have been translatt*d 
into French, Italian, Dutch 
and (ierman. The sym- 
])atlietic treatment, in h('r 
stories, of the Roman 
Catliolic faith lias mack' 
her tlie cicknowledgi'd 
successor among n{»\’elists 
of the latc' Mgr. R. H. 
J'jcn^on. Slu' is tlie sister 
of Mr. Robert ('oningsby 
Clark('. tlie distingiiislied 
composer ol m[ivy well- 
known s(»ngs. 

'riie latest volume of tlu' 

Michelin (.luides to the 
Jkitllo Idclds (M Franc(’ ” 
(4.'^. net) deals w'ith tlu' lirst 
battle of lli(‘ Somme — 
telling tilt' ^tory of that 
Homt'nc conflict and de- 
scribing tlu' tow’ns and 


popularity here and in 



villages through which it raged, \hsitors to those in English of the woiks 


battk' scenes will find this an excellent and a 


Dr. Elizabeth Severn, 
whose study of “The 
Psychology of Bt'haviour ” 
Mt'ssrs. Stank'v Paul are 
jmblishing, is well know'n as 
one of the most succsesful 
practitiont'rs of Psycho- 
Therapy and Mental Science. 

Mr. Robi'rt Lynd, whose 
new book, “ 'I'he Passion 
ot Labour.” Messrs, (ieorge 
Px'll & Son have in the 
prtss, is prt'paring another 
colk'ction of his literary 
(‘r>savs, which Mr. Usher 
Unwin will publish this 
autumn. 

” i'he Sevt'u Wives of 
Pluebt'ard,” translated by 
D. B. Stew'art. has just 
bt'en added by Mr. John 
Lane ft) his collected edition 
of Anatole I'rance. 


thoroughlv well informed guid('. 

The new' novel by Mr. Ridgwell Culhim, ” The 
Heart of Unaga,” which Messrs. Chapman & Hall 
are publishing, is to be issued in America by Messrs. 
Putnam. _ _ 

New reset editions of Samuel JEitler's ” Luck or 
Cunning ? ” and ” Unconscious Memory ” (8s. 6d. 
net each) have been added by Mr. A. C. Fifield to his 
now’ complete edition of Butler's works. 

Mr. Jeffery Farnol’s new novel, ” Black Bartlcmy's 
Treasure,” a stirring romance of piracy, will be 
published shortly by Messrs. Sampson Low’ & Co. 


A book of (xceptional inti'rest and importance 
that w'ill be published by Mr. Thornton Butter- 
w’orth this autumn is ‘ The Last of the Romanovs,” 
the true story of the massacre of the e.\-Czar, 
Nicholas II, and his family, being the narrative of 
The Times special correspondent based on the 
dossier (if the in\'estigating magistrate, and a 
transcript of the depositions of eye-w’itnesses. Mr. 
liuttcrworth, who has just gom- to .America, is one 
of London’s youngest publishers, and it is some- 
thing of a record that, at such an early stage, he 

has tliree of the books he is publishing this year 

“ Mrs. Asquith's Memoirs," ‘‘ The Revelations of 
the Rev. Vale Owen,” and “ The Last of the 
Romanovs" simultaneously running as serials in 
leading periodicals on both sides of the .Atlantic. 


The " Meditations ” of Lamartine, • with a 
biographical note by Dr. H. F. Stewart, will be 
published in the autumn by the Cambridge Press. 


“ Seeds of Enchantment," a tale of romance and 
adventure in Indo-Cliina, b\' Gilbert Frankau, will 
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Mrs. Charlotte Mansfield, F.R.G.S.. 


whose new novel, ‘'Strings" (Uesiall . is attracting a good deal 
of attention. 

From a snapshot taken in the F'reiich /one of the occupied German 
territory, w’here her husband, Lieut -Colonel Haffalovich-Manstield, 
is British dolegaie of the Inter-Allied Railway Coniiiiissioii 

be published by Messrs. Hutcbinscui after it has run 
its serial course in Hutchinson’s Story Magazine, 
where the first instalment of it appears this month. 
Mr. Frankau’s last-year novel, “ The M'oman of the 
Horizon,” is to be reissued shortly in a cheaper 
edition. 

NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 

The second volume of Mr. M. Beer's monumental 
“History of British Socialism ’ net; liell carries 

the story of the movement from the thirties and forties 
down to the present year. There is a full aiifl well-informed 
section devoted to the rise and culmination of ( hartisin 
and the moral influence that has .survived the pas.sin^ of 
the C hartists. The studies of modern Socialism, Us various 
organisations, tlie formation of the Labour Party and its 
relations with Socialism, are wTittem with breadth of know- 
ledge, a careful mastery of detail, and an art in condensa- 
tion that e.xcluding nothing essential and taking in nothing 
that i" supertUio’is, yet maintain an ease and clearness of 
style that inak<-s fur inieiesting n'ading. It is a history 
of tJie liigtie.st Vedue and inij)ortance, and one that will be 
indispensable to all .students of pre.sent-day social problems. 

The “ Madmer ” of Jose Mora’s novel of that name 
(7.S. net; Higbv, Bong) are a group of artists, musicians, 
writers who seem lather hk’ survivals from the nineties 
when such groups were commoner, and they go through 
the years of the great war in a maimei that justifies the 
title, 'i hfiy, even the wickedest woman of them, Mrs. 
Rutherford, and the idealist, Oscar, have a curious artificial 
air, and are less real than grotesque shadow's of realitie.s. 


and the spiritualistic episodes are less convincing than- 
the more earthly developments. But the author has- 
ability; writes w’cll, and makes you half believe in lier 
personages because she evidently believes in tliem herself. 

Mr. I.aiirence Clarke’s romance of the Secret Service^ 
“ Bernard Treves’s Boots ” (7s. (xl. net ; Hodder t't 

Stoughton), has all those qualities of adventure, mystery 
and surprise that arc essential to the m aking of any alluring 
and effective story of this kind. John Manton, who has 
been dismissed from the Army under a cloud, finds himself 
persistently mistaken tor a certain Lieutenant Bernard 
Treve>, w'ho is leaving the Army for urgent reasons of Iiis 
own. A friend ol Treves, struck by the amazing facial 
resemblance betwi.vt Jiini and Manton, bring'^ tlie two 
together, and Treves makes a bargain w’ith bis double. 
Manton has instant need of a hundreil and fifty pounds ; 
Treves finds the money on condition that ^Manton ado]>ts 
his identity and allows him to dro]) out of sight tor a time. 
Too late to repent, Manton finds that lie has not only to 
deceive the other’s w'ealthy old father and ihe girl he is- 
engaged to, but that Treves having fallen into the grip of 
a German spy organisation has been jilaying the traitor 
and is being tracked by British Secret Servu r agents. 
How he extricates liinisclf from these and his other dilemmas 
and triumphantly rehabilitates the sulheil rejiiitation he 
has assumed is told resourcefully and ingenit»usly in a 
well written story which carries you through a swift 
succession of excitements that hold even a hanlened 
reader’s interest until Manton has broken Ironi all the 
tangles that involved him and has w'on back his own name 
and a good deal more. 

“ 1 'ales of ^ly Xali\ e Town ” (7s. (xl. net ; IX eleigh 
Nash) are twelv'C of (hibriele l)’.\nnunzio’s cleviTcst and 
most characteristic short stones. Th(‘y an* tales of 
passion, romance, adventure, .sentiment aiul emotion^ 



PAofo by Meniqta Galleries. Mr, Gilberl FranRaU- 
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admirably translated, and with a critical introiliiction by 
Joseph Hergesheimer. 

There is a good deal of freshness and vivid dramatic 
incident in “ Colorado Jim/’ by G.orgc (ioadcliild ( js. od. 
net; Hayes). Colorado Jim, a big-natiired, sturdy son 
of the soil, wins a tort 11 ne on the minc-ftelds. sells 
out, and travels to Kngland, meeting with stirring 
adventures among women and mini bv the wav In 
England, elianc(‘ brings him acciuainted with the heir 
of a noble house v\ Inch has 
fallen on evil days, and 
he is lured by the father. 

Lord J*'eatlitTston(‘, into 
marrying his daughter, the 
beautiful Lady Angela, and 
readily parts with titty 
thousand jKninds to save 
the family trom bank- 
ruptcy. hrom the first day 
of the marriage Angela 
makes it clear that she has 
no love for him ; when he 
realises how he has been 
looled, lie suggests that 
they should lue ajxirt, and 
she gladl\ accedes to the 
proposal, but spends Ins 
moiK'v ext r a V a g a n 1 1 y 
without s< ruple The un- 
expei'ted tailure of the 
<ompany in uhich Jim's 
tort line is iiuested brings 
him to a Midden resolve : 
he will return to the West 
to make good again and 
assert his rights to the 
extent of compelling his 
wife to go with him. It is 
a resoKe not easy ot lultil- 
ment, but he tames lu'r ott 
in spite ol herself, and the 
tale of how, among the hardshijis ;tnd lough li\mg at the 
Kloiidyke, he tanu'd lu'r i\’1h‘11ious spirit, brought Iut back 
each time she tied, and linallx won Jiei love and saved his 
self-respect and h{*r own is told with vigour and imagina- 
tion aiid makes a picturesque and a powin hil romaiKc 

Two books that should be read by all who are interested 
ill the tercentenary of the sailing of the Mayfloarr are 
“ John Robinson,” by Walter H. liurgess (12s od net, 
Williams iV Norgate). and ” J<ihn Robinson.” by the 
Re\'. Dr. bred J. Pow-icke (-?s. (ul. net ; Hodder A 
Stoughton). John Robinson was the pa.stor of the 
Pilgrims ; he led them into exile at Leyden, to escape 
from the ecclesiastical intolerance of their own country, 
and under his guidance and inspirc'd by Ins teachings they 
crossed the seas and found in the New' orld the freedom 
of thought that was denied to them in the old. Robinson 
stands out in the biography and history of his times that 
Mr. Burgess has written, and in Mr. l*ow'icke’s graphic and 


intimate personal study of the man as the most infiiiential 
and significant figure in that community of Ihiritans from 
which the J’ilgrim b'athers came. 

” Chains,” by S. Winsten (3s. net ; C. W. Daniel) i.s a 
series of brief poems written in jirison during the war by a 
conscientious objector. They express very sini]>ly and 
naturally the thoughts, feelings, emotions that cm me to 
the prisoner at w^ork or in Ins et*!! and, however little yon 
may sympathise w'itli his ])rivate opinions, yon recogni.se 

that he lays bare his mind 
with something of the 
])oet’s vision and imagina- 
tive sensitiveiu'ss as w'ell as 
with the sinccril\ and the 
occasional bitterness of a 
man who has siiflered, and 
is \ery miieli in earnest. 

If none of the live stcuies 
in ” Paisy Ashford : Her 
Book” (7s. net; ('hat to A: 
Wind us) a re (| u i t e so 
naively, qiieerly, iinc:on- 
sciously humorous as ” The 
Young Visiters,” there are 
bits in all of them that 
arc as funny almost as 
anything in the inimitable 
lal(‘ of Mr Salteena. 'i'he 
l)(*st of Daisy Ashford's 
own is the longest, ” The 
Hangman's L)aiighter,” and 
as good, or })(Tliaps even 
better, is the fifth, ” The 
Jealous (iovernes.” a con- 
tribution by her sister 
Angela written at the age 
of iMght. It is a (plaint 
and amusing book, even 
llioiigh it 1 e a \' e s t h 

supremaev ol ” The 'S'oiing 
N'lsilcrs ” iinshaktn 
Air. Hlaekvvell ol ( ).>.ior(i h.is added to his excellent series 
of lVrc\ Reprints that oldest ol baiglisli comedies, 

” (himiiier (birtoii’s Needlt; ” ( ]s. od. net), w'ith an intro- 
duction and a bibliogr.iphu al iiou- by Mr H. 1'. I>. P>rett- 
Smit li. 

Mr. ( liarles S Brooks's “ C'himne\-Pol Papers ” iSs. (id. 
net , Oxford P^ess) will lie welcome to all who know' his 
Journeys to Jkigdad ” .iiid “ riiere’s Pqipins and Cheese 
to ('ome.” His essays have something of the quaint 
w himsicalit\ , tlic lo\ e of men anti books anil kindly 
])hilosophy of life that have eiide.ired I'Ji.i alreadx to four 
generations of readers. No sublet. 1 comes amiss to him ; 
he liolds you jileasantly interested whether he is discoursing 
of certain w^ys of making a Inelihood, of ludidays, of 
turning forty, of the difference between wit and Liimoiir, 
or of a ])air of leather suspenders. A tpiiet, restful, enter- 
taining book, whose homely wisdom and gracious humour 
arc as rare in ])rescnt-day literature as in present-day life. 



Thomas Henry Huxley. 


;i portrait by Ma ill & Poly blank, i”7. 

lIUNley. b\ Leoiiinl Hiixlry ( Wati*-). rc\ Jtnvt d on jij. 
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ROBERT HICHENS AS PLAYWRIGHT. 

By F. G. Bkttaxy. 


T hough tlu' canvr of Mr. Robert Hichens as plav- 
wriglit lias l^eeii lengthy — only a feAV years shorter 
than his career in the practice of fiction — it has never 
been prolific. (‘arly as May. 1898, his name figured 
on a London play-bill, but there have been wide gaps 
in his dealings with the stage such as seem to argue 
either too ea'^y a surrender to discouragement or a view 
of the drama as but a second string for his activities. 
It is >igniticant that he accepted a collaborator in his 
first theatrical essays. Mr. Hichens is not one of those 
authors, of the John (kilsworthy or llubcTt Henry 
Davis type, in whom is to be seen a natural iiihtincl 
for stage-technique ; he had to learn by experience 
how vastly this diifers from the technique of the novel, 
and since his coquet tings with the footlights were inter- 
mittent he learnt but slowly. Your novelist-play- 
wrights, many of them though there are, ha\*e not been 
great successes as a rule, or have only succeeded in the 
theatre in so far as it ha-^ received their main devotion. 
The one genius we have writing for the English stage, 
Sir James Barrie, has to all intents turned his back on 


year of the Diamond Jubilee- -credit for the authorship 
of “ The Daughters of Babylon was originally assigned 
to Mr. Wilson Barndt alone, but books of reference make 
Mr. Hichens claim some })art in the composition of the 
piece. TIk'ic is no reason wliy he should be ashamed 
of any share in the affair. It was popular drama of the 
“ Claudian ” variety, showing us marionettes of im- 
maculate virtue but some rashness as luTO and heroine 
at the mercy of pei'^eciiting villainy- -indeed, they were 
sold at auction in oiu* scene and only differing from 
the normal stage-romance in using the Jewish Caj)tivity 
as background and being garnished with semi-Biblical 
rhetoric. If th(‘ ^tdry wa^ tlu* actor’s, it is just possible 
that the scenario was suggestc'd by Mr. Hichens, who 
has certainly disjdayed at intiM'vals ever since a liking 
for Oriental j)icturesqiieiit*ss in the stdtings of both his 
nov»‘ls and his plav<. 

Whatevia- may havt^ betai tlu' extc'ut of Mr. Hichens’ 
contribution to '‘The Daughters of Babylon.” his 
name was presenU'd boldlv enough (>n the j)rogriiinme 
when, as the n‘siilt of a commission given to him and 


the an which 
gave us " Auld 
Licht Idylls” 
and “Senti- 
mental Tommy.” 
Mr. Maugham 
has almost made 
as complete a 
r enu nciation. 
Those who can 
alternate ihit two 
media at will - 
the author of 
“Strife” for 
example- are 
rare. 1 1 h a s 
t a k n M r . 
Hich»-ns the best 
part of t w o 
'decades tf> gain 
iacility in what 
until recenth was 
forhim 1' tile more 
than b\ -work. 

He began his 
appreritic(Nhip, 
it appears, in 
Februaiy, 1S97. 
So far as mv 
recollections go — 
and I have 
refi'eshed them 
by consulting the 
theatre adver- 
tisements of the 



Photo by Stage Photo Company. Street Scene 

ironi “ The Garden of Allah” at Drury Lane Theatre, Mr. Godfrey Tear!* ai ADdrovsky. 


t(» H. I) Traill 
by Sir Henry 
1 rving, ” The 
M(‘diciiu‘ Man ” 
saw the light 
at the I.yceiini. 
Lite r a t 11 r e 
‘-eemed honoured 
m the ('oininis- 
sion; Ir\’ing’s 
appearance in a 
]day supposed t(^ 
(leal with modern 
life and written 
by living authors 
had the air of a 
n e w de])arture, 
and we wt're all 
agog with excite- 
ment when the 
curtain* was 
lifted. But, alas, 
our liopes were 
dashed, and the 
luck of the 
Lyceum, already 
imperilled earlier 
in this year of 
’98, received 
from the well- 
meaning 
Hichcns-Traill 
combination a 
further serious 
blow. Its story 
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of a ghoul of a doctor, with 
no signs worth speaking 
of to demonstrate his 
ghoulishness, who pro- 
posed wreaking on an 
innocent girl his revenge 
for having been jilted 
twenty odd years before 
by her dead mother, was 
not even effective melo- 
drama, being spoilt for 
that by amateurish hand 
ling. Was it the Medicine 
Man's idea to’ induce 
insanity in his young victim 
by hypnotism ? Was his 
asylum actually a “ home 
of horrors"? Had he 
been really cruel to the 
cured drunkard who at last 
murdered him, yet w\as set 
no harder task, so far as 
we could see, than to pick 
roses ? \\ as Sylvia meant 
to show indicatit)ns of her 
mother’s malady ? On 
these and other points th(‘ Photo hy eiuoh & Fry. 
play was exasperatingly 

vague ; the authors bungh'd their situations, and so 
Irving's adv(Mitur(‘ with modern playwrights missed fire. 
It is perhaj)s unkind to Mr. Hichens to rake amid such 
ashes of tln^atrical lii^torv, but he himself must take 
some pleasun' in n ( ailing that the greatest actor of the 
day gave liim an opportunity and that an Klk'ii Terry 
sought to embody one of his fancies, and no clironic'ler 
of his stage experiments could W(‘ll overlook the romantic 
features of Mr. Hichens’ one asso('iation with Irving. 

For five years after this failure th(‘ novelist gave tlu. 
theatre a wide berth, and we hear of iiini next in con- 
nection with a stage-V(U'sion of “ Vanity Fair." Once 
more he had a partner — Mr. Cosmo Stuart— and if 
my memory does not play me false and this was the 
dramatisation in which Miss Marie Tempest played 
heroine, " Hccky Sharp " w^as a thoroughly workman- 
like piece of stage-carpentry, recommended by brilliant 
acting. Still, collaborations and adaptations, though 
well enough as exercises in training, should never satisfy 
a playwright who is worth 
his salt. The time comc's 
when he must strike out 
for himself and abandon the 
cnitches of other men's plots 
or stage-craft. This Mr. 

Hichens did at last in 1909 
with " The Real Woman." 

There was not much more 
than promise — some sens(' of 
character, some graciousness 
in dialogue, some manage- 
ment of a scheme — in that 
now forgotten Criterion 
effort. Its heroine, a rich 
and fascinating widow, 
showed what was real in 


her presumably when, as 
the result of two men- 
acquaintances’ bet, she 
went to .see in Poplar a 
dying boy-cripple and 
charmed a young philan- 
thr(')pist, Hugh Graham, 
who was watching by his 
bedside. Graham is sup- 
posc'd to have startled his 
family by abandoning the 
smart world to undertake 
social service in the East 
End, and the play's 
problem was, would the 
call of philanthropy pre- 
vail in his case over the 
appeal of sex ? Mr. Hichens' 
nianipiilation of a theme 
in th(‘ playhouse was still 
uncertain in those days, 
and his play had not 

" bite " enough to be 
regarded seriously nor 
sufficient fancy to be 
acc(‘pted as a fairy-tale. 

Robert Hichens. socnrc'd but a short 

run. Its author fell back 

on fiction, and onc(' more then' is a big gap in Mr. 
Hichens’ relations with our ^tage. He kept his hand 
in b}' a couple of adaptations he made for American 
managers — one seemingly his version of " The Garden 
of Allah," now being pre.sented at Drury Lane — but he 
had to wait t(Ui years for another chance in London. 

When the time of waiting was over and Miss Marie 
T.ohr produc(‘d at the (jlobc* about a twelvemonth ago 
" The Voic(* From tlu‘ Minaret," Mr. Hicluuis proved 
that he had li'arnt a fc‘w lessons in the interval. He was 
able now to think out a story in terms of the theatre ; 
he had overcomi* his tendency towards vagueness ; he 
introduced no characters that had not a direct concern 
with his plot. Once more he used Oriental surroundings, 
but only for the start of his drama, and he tackled 
ccmrageously a perennially attractive theme — used by 
him already in " The Garden of Allah " — the pull within 
a man of the conflicting (daims of passion and ndigion. 
Its first act was its b(;st — an admirable act of exposition 

kept moving throughout its 
length ; the rest was less 
convincing. Its hero, whose 
ultimate idea is to take 
orders, has a brief liaison 
with a woman of ardent 
tenijUTament in the East, 
forgets her and becomes a 
clergyman, only to be con- 
fronted with her now 
married but still avowing 
her love. The flaw in the 
piece is this — would not 
any woman of refined 

„ feeling, knowing that there 

Mr. Hichens starting on a • ^ • r , 

de.ert expedition. BieKra, 

Sahara. and seeing that he has 
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beconu* a pri('st, avoid if 
only ba' his sake and for tlio 
sake of ]i i s professional 
repniation, throwing lierself 
in his wav and involving him 
in scandal ? Tin' inttTven- 
tion (jf luT dying husband 
and Ins threat to expose tlie 
pair - all this is coneeivable 
enough if her reekl(‘ssness is 
oiKH' granted. But would 
not a woman of her stanij) 
be too considerate, too 
proud, to ])rt‘cipitate such 
a crisis ? 

In thi' adaptation of “ The 
Garden of Allah,” with its 
similar topic, there is no mis- 
take of this kind. Neither 
plavgoers nor no\'el-r(.‘aders 
need reminding surely that 
its scheme turns on a 
runaway monk's marrying 
a woman, who is a Catholic, 
without any revelation as to 
his career. Very cleverly in 
the ]day is the monk’s 
gauch(‘ric amid jiolitc* .societ\’ 
indicated, very cunningly 
is the audien(a‘’s curiositv 
about the hero stimulated, 
and the riglit solution of the tangle i^ adopted. No 
woman brought up in tin* Roman faith would want to 
hold from Ids vow> such a hu'^band ; no formei celibate, 
with Boris’s incapacitv for blotting out his past, ('ould 
be happy until In* had n'turned to hi-, cell once a priest 
always a priest is a true (Miough motto so far as he is 
concerned. The only comj)laint to be urg(^d against 
th(‘ bare otitlim' of Mr. Hi('lu*ns’ drama is that Ik* hides 
the secret of Father .\ntoine too long from his audience, 
that he 
adopts a 
ncA elist’s de- 
vice in th(‘ 
th(‘atre. On 
th(* whole, 
theruK* of the 
stage that 
your hearers 
should never 
be kept m 
the . 1 a r k 
works Ixttei 
t h a n t a e 
policy of 
concealment . 

Thar thei)lay 
is ihetorical 
drama, that 
the c h a r - 
acter« talk 
t o o much 
about their 
feelings and 


hover too long on the brink 
of action, is a lesser fault, 
and perhaps the mere em- 
ployment of a big stage like 
that of Drury Lane as frame- 
work for a tale of passion 
makes for rhetoric and the 
suggestion of puppetry. It 
undoubtedly makes for a C(‘r- 
tain swamping of drama by 
spectacle. The camels, the 
.mules, the goats, the sand, 
the sandstorm, th(‘ apjiaratiis 
of the East, are all so real 
that over against th(‘m the 
raptures and despairs of the 
lovers i-('em almost artificial. 
^\’t it is a poignant story 
Mr. Hichen-. has to tell, and 
it is told with thoroiigh- 
gcjing artistry. It is acted 
in the right stremioiis way. 
Miss Madge rith(‘i age's 
tears provtike l(*ars. Mr. 
(lodfii'V fearle manage*' his 
l(;ng harangiu* of ext)lana- 
tion with adroitly modulated 
(‘lotiuenci*. Mr. Ikisil (hII’s 
ehnalrouN Count a 1 wax's 
striki**- a "ympathelic note. 
If the '^ceuery (h^UMCtN 
attention ironi the chaiai'ters it is .1 j)it\, but Mr. 
HicIk'Us would hax’e been le^*- than Iminan had Ik* 
rejeci(*(l the* ofl(*r of Mr. Collins's stagt'. Nor (‘an Mr. 
Collins be blaiiK‘d for making the most of his ('liaiK'es 
for s])rctacl'‘. An author who thought tit m his 
novel to occupy iK‘arlv one third oi its sj)ace with 
detailed deseripuon ol its desei t setting, obxiously 
atta(']K‘d (‘iiornious imporiance to ” atmospherr.” and 
the manager, with ids ( ameL and his pietuies, has only 

follow'(‘d in a 
dirteremt w'ay 
.Mr. HielK'Ms' 
own e\amj)le. 
\VlK‘tlRTSlIch 
(‘ompet ition 
with t h 
cinema on 
the ])art of 
drama heljis 
it as an art is 
a problem on 
w’ h i c h it 
would be 
piquant to 
a V e t h e 
opinion of 
the writer of 
” The Garden 
of Allah,” 
but whatever 
answer he 
might give, 
it should be 



nt u ph„:. “ BatouchC' the original of 

the Arab poet in “The 
Garden of Allah." 



Sc« n(" frciii “The Garden of Allah" at Drury Lane Theatre. 

Miss Madge Titherage as. Domini. Mr. Arthur Lewis as Fsther Roubier. Mr, Godfrey Tearle as Androvsky. 
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remembered that probably not this work, but "The Voice 
from the Minaret," is his latest contribution to the theatre. 
Meantime som(‘ of liis adniirtTs, at any rate, an* liopin^ 
that he will not bi* templed by the “ House Tull " 


legends of Drury Lane into offering us large-scale illus- 
trations of other })rinted stories of his, but will be content, 
now that the ball is at his fe(‘t, to forget when lu? turns 
again to j)lav-writing that he has ever written a novel. 


JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER. 


Hv W. L. Georok. 


T HL Hriti'^h public' every day takes great I'r interest 
in tln‘ Amt'rican novc‘l, and name's suc'h a^ thosr 
of Mr. Dreiser, Mr. Harry Leon Wilson, Mr. Owc'u 
Wister, Mr. Hc'urv Kitchc'll Webster. Mi>.s So})hi(‘ Kc'rr, 
etc., arc' becoming well known. 

We arc' c'cnning to imderstancl 
that, though tlu' Amc'ric'an 
no\'(‘l differs from the ICngli-^h 
novel in idiom and pilch, it 
has cpialities of virility and 
originality by which we can 
profit. But of all the young 
Americ'aiis wIkj have im- 
prc'sMal ICngland, only one ha^^ 
on hi^ fir^t aj)]H'aranc‘c‘ made' 
a rc'pnlalion : that T Mr. 

Joseph I Ic'rge^lieinu'r. Hi'^ 
first ])()(»k, “ I'lie 'fliret' Black 
Bc'inits,” wa-^ |)uhlisln'cl 111 
h'ngl.iiid only in Dec’embcT, 

TOiS. yr\ ii was at om'e 
under'^lood that then' c'xi-«tc'd 
in Ameiica nc. w'nter ^'om- 
fiaiahlc- with liim, and that 
in luirojK' Ills only affiliation 
w'as to Mr. Josc‘})h ('onrad. 

1 know that, for my ])art, 1 
rc'Cogiu^ed at om'e that Ik'IV 
was a ma-tc'r of good lash' 
and of dc'licat*' faiu-y. 

Mr. Hergc'shc'iiiur’s iic'W 
novel. “ Linda London,"* is 
not hi-^ most im])rc‘s^i\'c-, but 
it has this .Rh'antage, tliat 
it is de\()tecl to exhibiting 

one cd his conceptions of w’hitc' womanhood 111 the* 
Anu'rican gc'iitlc' classes. Linda s story is simjile. 
Daughte r of a dc'inirej), she half falls m love, weds 
another, becomes the idc'al of her first lot'c'r, and so 
away into Ium* more elderlv years. Ujion this simple' 
thc'inc' Mr. Hc'rgc'slu'iiner erec'ts the' strong structure' of a 
vonran w’hosi' passicais are c'asc'd in icc', wiio is all 
dignity, as])iration and fine disdain. Linda is profoniully 
moving, for hc'r spirit mwe'r escajies from its jiiison. 
And, w'hat is vc'rv charactc'ristic of Mr. Hc'rgc'siit'iinei , 
the l)ook, w'hich treats of the' prc'seiit dav. reads 
like a novc'l of pioiu'cr America, tw'c'nt\' years after 
iiide])('ndc‘ncc'. 

This sense of the past is domiiiaiit in all Mi. Hergc's- 
heimc'r’s w’orks. h'or instance', in The lliic'c' Black 
Pennys " w'e have', a picture of successive genc'rations 
of the Penny family, loving, despairing, giving way to 
their wild illegitimate passions, whether for women 01 
power. None better than Mr. Hergesheimer evokes 

* Heiiicmanii. 7s. 6d. not. 



the rc'alisalion of time', and none l^c'lter knows how to 
intoxicate himself and his rc'adeis with the emotion of 
bc'auty. Jm)!’ instance, he says : “ The drawing-room 

was brilliantlv lightc'd tlu'rc' w’as a c'onstant stir of 

yc'llow' and ajiple green and 
coral lutc'string, of white 
slioiilders, in the gold 
radianc e' of c:andlc.‘S like stiff 
rnw's (jf narcissi." He has an 
almost hc'c tiefc'cling for stuffs, 
liiic''., women that are as 
gardenias, and so bc'ccimes 
impassioned: "Her hair 
wMs simph' anangc'd and 
nncleroralc'cl. she wore' jirim- 
losc' with gaii/e like' smoke', 
an aj)pan'ntl\' guileless 
hodiec', w'ith blurred, warm 
snggc'siions of her fragrant 
l)odv. . . . Her breast rose 
and fell, sharply, onc'e. 
Howat })ickc'cl hc'r up by the 
shoulders and c'riished her, 
silk and c:ooI gauze and 
month, agaiiist him." 'Mit' 
secret is found not only in 
tile aged St lifts : the pas- 
s.ige frcls c'ightc'c'iith century. 
But there is anotlier 
Hc'igc'sheimer whom we find 
in the thrc'c' storic's eollc'cled 
undcT the title' of " (h)lcl and 
lion." The lirst story is not 
sucec'ssful . melodrama doc's 
not suit oiir delicate limner. 
But the third, " The Dark Tlc'cce," sc'ts up the- contrast 
Mr. Hergc'slu'imc'r .so wLolly ])ereeivc's ht'lwveii tlie 
bitU'nu'ss, the ugliness, the' c'uergetie roughness of 
the fighting Ihirilan stock that made* America, and 
the languidlv hold good-hrc'c'cling of Honora Canderay. 

Tor Honora is first of all a lady ; Mr. Herges- 
henmer’s charac'U'rs are ladic'S and gc'iitlemen, of old 
lineagr', sc'ttled fortune and worn tradition ; his America 
is not c)ne that got ric'h quick. You discover this 
particularly in what I like t(» think his best book, “ Java 
Head." H-'ie Mr. Hergeshc'imer has gone' one further 
than the- Americ an aristocrat of Cavalier extractiem ; 
he has shown this type' of traditional gentlc'inan over- 
whelmc'cl bv the* superior aristocracy of China. One 
believes in Taon Yuen, the Manchu hriclc* of Ger:it 
Ammidon. Slu' is like a painted idol, living by j>ride, 
by the remotein'ss of a soul carved in alabaster. She 
suflers the outrage of a low Western passion, and 
preserves her resjiect by a suicide which dot's not move, 
because Taou Yuen hangs too high above human 
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emotion. It is perhaps in " Java Head ” that one 
best perceives Mr. Hergesheimer’s capacity for encrusted 
word picture. I must quote the passage in full : 

“ Xevcr before had Rhoda seen such lovely clothes : A 
long gown with wide sleeves of blue-black satin, em- 
broidered in peach-coloured flower petals and innumerable 
minute sapphire and orange butterflies, a short sleeveless 
jacket of sage green caught with looped red jade buttons 
and threaded with silver, and indigo high-soled slippers 
crusted and tasselled with pearls. Her hair rose from the 
back in a smooth burnished loop. There were long pins 
of pink jade carved into blossoms, a quivering decoration 
of paper-thin gold leaves with moonstones in glistening 
drops, and a band of coral lotus buds. Pierced stone 
bracelets hung about her delicate wrists, fretted crystal 
balls swung from the lobes of her ears ; and clasped on the 
ends of several fingers were long pointed filagrees of ivory.’' 


The Englishman who reads Mr. Hergesheimer must, 
however, realise that here is no imitation of our best or 
our worst ; Mr. Hergesheimer, like his great predecessors, 
like Nathaniel Hawthorne, Washington Irving, W. D. 
Howells, is wholly American. His phrase sometimes 
seems strange ; he makes grammar as he goes ; here 
and there, among the chalcedony, the paduasoy, the 
samit, we find rank Yankee echoes that jar into protest 
the rustling folds of his bombazine. It is well so : 
nationalism is of the essence of art. And so, when we 
consider what already Mr. Hergesheimer has done, we 
must ask ourselves what wijl this Pennsylvanian gentle- 
man do ? It would be patronising to prophesy ; it is 
more graceful and more just to thank him for the present 
satisfaction of his promises. 


J. C. SQUIRE. 

By K. Ellis Roberts. 


I. 

A LTHOUGH Mr. Squire is one of our youngest 
authors, his career has a variety of which older 
men might well be envious. He was at Cambridge in the 
brilliant years of Rupert Brooke ; when he came down 
he combined such unlikely tastes as work in the Press 
gallery of the House of Commons with parodies of 
modern authors, translations from Baudelaire and a 
life of William the Silent. This last is the only thing of 
his I have not read, not through any ill will to Mr. Squire, 
nor from any doubt that he has made a good book out of 
his subject, but from an early and incurable distaste to 
the rulers of the House of Orange. Later on he did much 
towards making the reputation of that enterprising, if 
rather volatile publishing firm, Stephen Swift — a name 
which stands to the late Edwardian and early Georgian 
periods as a dim simulacrum of what Smithers meant to 
the curious and csotoric nineties. And as Smithers was 
the first to publish Max’s caricatures, so Stephen Swift 
published the great series on John Bull, else withheld from 
the public gaze. Mr. Squire wrote for the New Age — a 
fate which few men of his period were able to escape ; 
and with the establishment of the New Statesman, 
became the assistant editor and was responsible for the 
literary side of that weekly. During the war — he was 
turned down repeatedly by the medical officers — he 
remained at the New Statesman, and was also-latterly 
associated with Land and Water, which he edited for a 
short time until the foundation of the London Mercury, 
which has so quickly assumed a settled position among 
English monthlies. It is evident that here is plenty 
of opportunity for a great deal of discursive writing. I 
might choose to discuss Mr. Squire as an editor, as a 
parodist, as the representative of a school of criticism 
which has made enemies as well as friends ; but I do not 
intend to do any of these things, but incidentally, in 
writing on his poetry, I shall be bound to di.scus.s his 
critical attitude. What I want to do is to deal with his 
creative work, work not very large in bulk, but amazing 
if one considers the multifarious activities of the writer. 

IL 

Leaving out of account a first volume of verse, subse- 
quently withdrawn by the author, Mr. Squire’s most 


notable work is contained in “ Imaginary Speeches,” 
“ Steps to Parnassus,” ” The Threi* Hills,” ” The 
Survival of the Fittest,” ” Tricks of the Trade,” ” The 
Gold Tree,” ” The Lily of Maliid,” ” Tlie Birds ” and 

The Moon.” He has published a collected edition of 
his poems up to 1918, and two volumes of selections 
from the causcries about books issued under the pseu- 
donym of Solomon Eagle. 'Fhere are a few people, 1 
suppose, who still associate Mr. Squire with liis parodies. 
I am afraid I have never quite aj)pr(‘ciated his high 
reputation for parody. He seems to me to be too often 
content to produce— he does it incomparably well — such 
a poem as the author parodied might easily write* ; or 
a bad individual ])oem, instead of a typical piece in 
which the victim's characteristics are caught and then 
given that irresistible twist which reduces the reader 
to laughter. Our supreme parodist is Max, who never 
fails except when he is inspired by mere hatred, as he 
seems to be in his parodies on Kipling. I think Mr. 
Squire is successful, but not supremely so, with such 
comparatively easy game as Maeterlinck ; but to 
parody Maeterlinck you only have to alter the 
playwright’s own emphasis. All his lines are thin ropes, 
with laughter on one side and horror on the other, and 
the author may as easily come down on the right as on 
the left. I have enjoyed the lyrics from the newspapers ; 
and the career of Marmaduke Augustus Breeze, as told in 
” A Modern Biographical Study,” is a very pleasant 
exercise in the manner of Mr. Belloc. For those who 
enjoy his parodies ” Tricks of the Trade ” is certainly the 
best volume ; but I would give all the parodies for that 
priceless little volume of burning epigrams, that chaplet 
of rage not unworthy of Byron, ” The Survival of the 
Fittest.” 

To me the most surprising thing about Mr. Squire as 
a poet is that he should have started by translating 
Baudelaire. It is true these versions do not appear in 
any volume later than ” The Three Hills ” (1913) i but 
few lovers of ” The Lily of Malud ” or ” The Birds ” 
would guess, I think, that Mr. Squire had worshipped at 
that particular shrine. It seems as odd as his excessive 
valuation of the work of Flecker, that Parnassian 
whose beautiful, lifeless, marmoreal garlands are far 
more poetical exercises than the verses of such minor 
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posts as Dowson and the other Bodleyites whom Mr. 
Squire cannot away with. For Mr. Squire, in his 
most characteristic work, stands for the precisely 
opposite theory and practice of poetry. The Parnassian, 
even at his highest, even Heredia, does show some- 
thing of allegiance to the poetical exercise. He is more 
concerned with poetical expression than with poetical 
emotion ; with perfection of style than with intensity 
of feeling. One may believe, I think, that when the 
feeling is intense enough, in the rare moments when 
passion and art meet to create, a perfect thing will be 
made, whatever the mode of the ending be. Yet some of 
us, who prefer the acting 
of Duse to the acting of 
Bernhardt, will always 
prefer a song of Blake's 
to a song of Tennyson’s; 

Leaving aside, llien, the 
great poems of the great 
poets, we coiiKi to the 
w^ork of the lesser men 
and the l(‘sser work of the 
great men. There is 
much to be said for th(‘ 

Parnassian theory if you 
are writing a long 00cm. 

Nothing is more tiresome 
than to try and read a 
long pn. m in which the 
author lias relied almost 
entirely on the original 
passion of his idea and 
neglected his form. But 
over-devotion to t li e 
Parnassian theory will 
induce a man to write 
when there is no sufficient 
impulse, when his concern 
is only with words, not 
with emotions or ideas — 
and you get so melancholy 
an exhibition as the later w’ork of Swinburne. And, as is 
obvdous in that work, if the poet pays attention only, or 
chiefly, to the verbal beauty, he will miss that beauty 
too, in time. Those whose emotional impulse does 
not really justify the writing of their poems fail in that 
e.sscntial of all art — th(‘v fail to interest. They may not 
write l)ad poems, but they do write boring ones. 

It is here I find Mr. Squire’s early attachment to 
Baudelaire curious. You can argue that Baudelairi' is 
a pathetic figure, a first-rate character for a gloomy 
novel ; but is there any denying, that in spite of their 
achieved perfection, in spit(‘ of their intellectual force, 
and their occasional sincerity, his poems are really 
rather tiresome. The particular pose of gloom, of 
diabolism, of perverse and morbid curiosity shows a 
dull intelligence, a mind insufficiently aware of the 
possibilities in the world. Baudelaire is an invalid, and 
he managed to force himself on the world’s attention 
with the frantic despair of the sick, the really sick who 
want you to sympathise not with them, but with their 
diseases. They think themselves more subtle, these sad 
prisoners of the soul, but really their psychology is 
precisely the same as that of the old cottager who 


unwinds yards of dirty flannel to show the district 
visitor some septic and neglected wound. I have dwelt 
rather long on Baudelaire because I believe he has had 
an importance on Mr. Squire’s career ; I believe he 
represents a tendency with which Mr. Squire has had 
to fight, an order of ideas and emotions which he 
knows to be wrong but which ha\’e for him an 
attraction that he has not always found it easy to 
overcome. 

How successfully he has overcome it can be judged 
by any reader of the Collected Poems. A volume 
which is most remarkable in its bold spirit of experi- 
ment, both in style and 
emotion, and its steady 
devotion to sanity 
and that central beauty 
which an artist can 
negh*ct only at his peril. 
Mr. Squire, like Mr. 
Chesterton, may have 
learned strange w' o r d s 
a 11 d to love strange 
shapes in the camp of 
the (’ueiny, but he will 
use the weapons of the 
foe against him. How 
s ]) 1 e 11 d i d 1 y and con- * 
lidently the very rhythms 
and e v e n t h e catch 
phrases of the decadence 
are used in quite another 
stTvice in such a poem as 
” Artemis Altera.” 

() full of candour and 
compassion. 

Whom love and wor- 
shi]) both w'ould 
praise. 

Love cannot frame nor 
worship fashion 
The image of your 
fearless ways I 

' How snow your noble brow’s dark ])alIor, 

Your chivalrous casque of ebon hair, 

Your eyes’ bright strength, your lips’ soft valour, 

Your sui)p]e shoulders and liands that dare ? 

“ Our souls when naively you examine. 

Your sword of innocence, flaming, liuge. 

Sweeps over us and there is famine 
Within the ports of subterfuge. 

" You hate coiitemj)t and love not laughter ; 

With your sharp spear of virgin will 
You harry the wicked strong ; but after, 

O huntress who could never kill, 

“ Should they be trodden down or pierced. 

Swift, switt you fly with burning cheek 
To place your beauty’s shield reversed 
Above the vile defenceless weak ! ” 

Mr. Squire never lingered long in the house wffiose 
fountains were fashioned in chrysoprase and whose 
gutters gushed wdth absinthe. He found the older 
beauty, and found it truer, more real and more terrible 
than the tired, painted, listless loveliness which is 
cunning in the use of powder and patchouli 
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III. 

In each generation the artist of genius has to fight 
over again that battle which all masters of every art 
have been unable to escape — the battle to find the truth 
between the spirit and the conventions of art. There 
will be some rebels wlio will deny the need for any con- 
vention ; some dullards, good craftsmen possibly, will 
work unaware of the need of the spirit ; but the few 
will lia\T to fight. Mr. Squire has headed in his genera- 
tion, in his practice at lea^>t, a conflict not dissimilar from 
that which Wordsworth initiated in the last year of 
the eighteenth century. Especially is Mr. Squire like 
Wordsworth in diction. It will be remembered that 
W^ordsworth, in his famous preface so misrepresented bv 
Coleridge, claimed not to use the form of prose in verse, 
but denied to poetry the right to such nonsense as 
“ Church-going bdls,” and claimed that simple poems 
about simple people should be (‘iilitled to simple language. 
Since the time of W'ords worth one iniglit argue that tht‘ 
range of simple language has been considerable enlarged. 
The Georgians of the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries spok(‘ with .a con\'ention, a ceremony and a 
sedate' regard fe^r classical speech which was in strong 
contrast to tlu'ir brutality of manner and occasional 
cruelty of habit, 'fo-day we an* gentle in manncT, 
more humane, more quiet, but considerably les^ mannered 
in speech. Our common language follows Lamb rather 
than W^ordsworth ; and so one should not expect Mr. 
Squire’s poems of simplicity to be really like W’ords- 
worth s. Xevertliele-^s h(* is in the tru(* W’ordsworthian 
tradition in that heart-breaking ])oem, “ To a Bull-Dog/’ 

“ And though you run expectant as \ou always do 
To the uniforms we meet, 

You'll never find W'illy among all the soldiers 
In even the longest street. 

" Xor jn any crow d , yet strange and bitter ihonglil, 

JCven now were the old words .said, 

If 1 tried the old tnck and said, ‘ Where's W'lllv ^ ’ 

You w'ould quiver and lift your head. 

'* And your brown eyes would look to ask ill wer(‘ venous, 
And w'ait for the word to "ipriiig, 

Sleep undisturbed : I shan’t say that again, 

You innocent old thing. 

“ 1 must sit, not speaking, on the sofa, 

Wliile you lie asleep on the floor ; 

For he’s suffered a thing that dogs couldn’t dream of. 
And he w^ori't be coming here any more." 

It is frequently argued by those who have not read 
W'^ords worth’s preface that he was false to his own 
theory m some of his best poems -such as Tintern 
Abbey,” the ode on Intimations of Immortality/’ 

" Lciodamia,” and many of the Sonnets. W^irdsworth, 
on the -ontrary. expressly claimed a place for high, 
poetic language. “ If the poet's subject be judiciously 
chosen, it wtU naturally, and upon fit occasions, lead 
him to passions the language of which, if selected 
truly and judiciously, must necessarily bo dignified and 
variegated and alive with metaphors and figures." 

This is peculiarly true of Mr. Squire's most beautiful 
poem The Lily of Malud," for this remains, I think, 
in spite of the many notable things in " Rivers," " The 
Bii Js " and " The Moon," his most splendid, as it is his 
most aiT^bitious, poem. " The Idly of Malud " has that 
entrancing air belonging to poems and pictures which 
seem to say more than even their authors know— to 


hold a music which he has heard, no doubt, but has 
hardly hoped ever to express. It is not a room, furnished 
neatly or roughly, as arc many of our modern poems — 
it is a wdndow, and each time you look out of it you are 
uncertain what of beauty and wonder and surprise you 
may not see. It is very rare among modern poem 
writers: for most modern poets, except Mr. Yeats and 
Mr. Chesterton, are positive, know what they see, and 
thrust your nose down on to it. One knows what one 
of the " poet-ists " w’ould have made of the subject. 

“ I love mud . . . yellow, thick, obscene. 

And the lilies of mud, 

And the base faces and stunted figures 
Of the half-wit girls wdio worshq) the lilies 
And yammer in the mud. 

Cgh ! You hideous girls ! 

I will tram}>le you into the thick mud 

And watch the ooze bubble o\ er your frothing mouths 

1/11 til a new' lily grows 

Monstrous. 

Blood-stained, 

Opulent w'itli odorous niiKl. ” 

Tlu‘ poi't who pr(>ft‘-^ses to rendiT wliat hi* secs, can 
rendi'r nothing ; for a thing seen is not seen until it is 
felt, and feeling ])rovokes thought, and you cannot think 
without a philosophy, and a ])hiloso]diy must I'oinl voii 
backw'ards or forwarcK. Mr. Squire’^ ])oinl> forw.irds. 
He knows tlK'iv is beamy in the niud-bri'd lily. 

“ .Viul the siirl\' tlu(‘k lip}>ed men, as they sii about their huts 
Making drums out ol guts, grunting grulth now and then. 
Carving sticks of i\ory, stielehing shield ot w'nidded skin, 
Smoothing sinister and thin squatting goiN ol e])on\ . 

C’hip and grunt and do not sec 

Hut (‘cich mother, silent 1\’, 

Longer than Jier wont stays shut in the dimness of lu r hut,. 
J‘'or she feels a brooding cloud ot niemoi’\ in the air, 

A lingering thing theie that inake^ her sit bowed 
With liollow' sinning eyes, as the nigJil fire dies, 

.\nd .stare softly at tin* (unber, and try to remember 
Somethingsorrowfulafar.somethingsw ect and \ agiielv seiui 
Like an early evening star anIrmi the sky is pale green . 

A quiet sih cr tower tJiat thinbeii in an hour, 

Or a ghost like a liower, or a flowi'r like a queen • 

Something holy in the past that came :md did not last . . . 
But she knows not what it was." 

None of Mr. Squire’s othi*r long jioiuns has quili* so 
serene a beauty ns ” The Lily of Malud.” The earlier 
ones — Ode in a Kesiaurant ” and ” The Mind of Man ” 

- -are weakened by the poet’s effort to combine his faith 
in the beauty of the world with his knowledge of the 
W'orld's horror. The later ones — " The Birds," " The 
Rivers ” and " The .Moon," have not the jx'ifection of 
form, nor cpiite the same certainty of thought. “The 
Moon," w^hich is the latest, has jiassages of great beauty ; 
but to me it has not the wonder, nor the technical fresh- 
ness which I expect from Mr. Squire. It is the most 
formal poem — except for his few’ sonnets — wiiich Mr. 
Squire has written ; and he has been ( lulled by his rather 
rigid scheme. He allows himself in this poem a licence 
of " poetic language " wdiich, so far as I remember, has 
been absent from his earlier poems. No doubt the Moon 
must be addressed as Thou ; but it is a surprise to find 
Mr. Squire writing, " High over all this England doth 
she ride,’* when both the inversion and the " doth ' 
serve no purpose but to eke out the line and help the poet 
to a rhyme. The weakest thing in the poem is, however,, 
a fundamental one. Mr. Squire’s actual thought is 
confused. He hesitates between the Moon, Artemis,. 
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Diana, the great Queen of Endymion, who is always 
the same throiigh all changes, and mere, actual, visible 
moons. This seems to me to lower th(‘ dignity of the 
poem, as though a poet w(‘re to confuse Dionysus with 
the bottle of Romance Conti he drank in Vet 

I know none of our youngiM* poets who could ])roduc(' 
lines of greater beauty than some of the stanzas. Is 
there not a rare pulse of ])assion in these linc'^ ? 

“ Alone and sad, alone and kind and sweet, 

Hut alwa\’s peaceful and removed and i»rou(l, 
Whether such loveliness revealed complete, 

Or veiling from our vision in a cloud : 

Our souls’ eternal listener, could wemder 
That men who made of sun and storm and thunder 
The awful forms of strong divinity. 

Heard in each storm the noise of travelling te(‘l. 
ShouUl, gazing at thy face with hearts made free. 
Have lelt a pure, immortal Howei in thee ^ 

“ Selene, Cynthia and Artemis, 

The swift, ))rond goddess witli the silv er 1 hu\ , 
Diana, she whose downward-bending ki-^s 

One only kiu^w. tho' all men yearned l<^ know . 

Tht‘ shepherd on a lull his Hock wa^ ke(‘])ing, 

'liu- night's pale huntress came, and ioimd him 
slee])ing , 

ShesloojK'd he woke, and saw her h. nr that shone, 
\nd la v. draw ii up to cool and tnnel('ss blis^ 

La]U in hei raduiiU arms, I ndvniion. 

All the still r.n.’lil, until the night was gone 

“ l^v iiianv naiiK's Ihev knew thee, but th\ shape 
Was woman’s .ilw, IV .. transient and whiK’ 

\ (1 ishmg huntress leaving hinds aga|)e, 

A sweet d(*scent ol IumuIv in the night 


A"et some, more fierce and more distraught than 
dreaming, 

Broodetl, until they fashioned from thy seeming, 

A lithe and luring queen with fatal breath ; 

A witch the men who saw could not escape, 

A snare that gleamed in shadowy groves of death ; 
The tall tiaraed Syrian Ashtorclh. 

It is too early yet to say what Mr. Squire’s iio.sition 
will be : but all his work has the air of work done by 
a man for whom poidry is tlie serious business of life. 
His impatience at lacilitv, at ease and professionalism 
in verse, shown often enough in the Solomon Eagle 
])apers, i^^ ('vidence of thi*^. And. amongst “ (icorgians, 
he IS ri'inarkable as exhibiting a re al reverence for tradi- 
tion, and a knowledge of what ha^' bet'ii done in traditional 
foim, togidher with a desir(‘ to experiment in ways which 
occasionally makt* hw admirers ratluu aghast. He has- 
not quite got Mr. A eats's uncanny verbal or rhythmic'al 
st‘n‘'itivi‘iK‘s> <• >en‘^iti\'eiu*ss which makes most other 
nmsi<‘al poidry seem meehanicMl and autonititic* | but he 
has a ]H»\viT to transfuse ordinary language, and to pro- 
duct* very ran* t‘lfc‘cts bv an economy of nii'ans W’hich 
makes the old j)oi‘tu”d mat hinery stu ni banal and 
chattering. Sonu' of Ills '^luiri Ivrics, like “ 1 lit* March 
and “ Bt‘hind tlu* lanes,” bavi* tlu* t'tfect of music — 
the sorrow of tluaii breaks out like tlu* lonely ery of the 
or the shrill rising ol tlu* kt‘en. He has, too, that 
universal touch wlncJi w\is almost lost to l-iiglish 
])oetrv in the fri'ii/aed, analvtu' individualism of the 
niiuaies ; lu‘ writes for jieiJpU*, not tor a cott'rie. 
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humorous nature. 

III. -A Prize oi- I'hkee New Hooks is obered for the 

best record, in not more than joo words, of a 
personal exjierience which has convinced the 
writer that human lieings an*, or are not, 
masters of their own fates. 

IV. — A Prize of Half a Guinea is off(‘red for the best 

revdew, in not more than one bmidred words, 
of any n*cently piildislied book. ( oni])elitors 
should give the names of AutJiors ami Idib- 
lishers at head of review. 

V.— A copy of 'Khe Bookman will be sent post free 
for twelve months to tlie sender of the best sug- 
gestion for The Bookman Competitions. The 
Editor reserv'cs the right to use any suggestion 
submitted. 


'MARY rose” and '‘peter pan” special prize 
coMPETiTDNS. See page 185. 



Mr. Julian Magnuasen, 

who<^e remarkable book of communications from the Spirit 
W Olid, " God s Smile," Messrs, .\pplcton are publishing shortly. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 
FOR AUGUST. 

I. — ^'fhc Prize for the best original lyric is divided, and 
Half a Guinea each awarded to L. M. Priest, of 
71, Gipsy I.ane, Norwich, and Gladys Vera 
Yates, of Dulverton, Somerset, for the following : 

MARY OF THE SORROWS. 

Hide thy face ! Hide thy face ! 

Lest thy grief should strike me dead ; 

Sorrow like an aureole 
Glimmers round thy head. 

Never saw I eyes like thine. 

Eyes SC) mournful and so grave, 

Shadowed pools above whose heart 
Boughs of sorrow wave. 

Hide thy face ! Hide thy face ! 

Lest thy lips that make no moan. 

Like Medusa’s dreadful smile, 

Turn my heart to stone. 

Never saw I grief like thine ; 

Never saw I grief so still. . . . 

Was it thou they crucified 

On a windy hill ? L. .M. Priist. 

PETITION AND REPLY. 

Lo ! at the shadowed eventide 
When dove-like droops the sky, 

I walked in dream-companionship 
With Heavenly Beauty nigh, 

That soft petitioning at length 
Might meet witli sweet reply. 

I asked (and knew not what 1 asked) 

That veils might fall aside. 

That unincarnate Beauty stand 
Openly at my side, 

That 1, unrobed of earthly dress, 

Clasp the eternal Bride. 

So might 1 see the sunset's heart, 

And hear the daisy’s tale, 

So learn the lovely secrecies 
Hid in that temple frail. 

Know with what sanctity of song 
The birds high Heaven assail. 

1 asked, and knew not what I asked, 

Till flamed upon the gloom 
A busli afire with golden light, 

A simple bush of broom : 

Vet ni}' entreating spirit quailed 
Before that shining bloom. 

“ Ah, fool 1 ” I cried to my own heart, 

“ Who seek the unveiled bliss, 
can St not bear the burning gaze 
Of beauty such as this ; 

Bui shake to its impassioned power 
As maid to a first kiss. 

‘ Wilt thou reject the sacrament 
Of every way-side weed } 

The bread of Ideality is dispensed 
All ilay to meet Ihy need ; 

Is broken in the l)ud and flower 
That laugh along the mead. 

“ A little door can let in Heaven : 

A leaf, a bud, a bell 
Irradiant with the light of Ciod 
Secrets divine can tell : 

All flesh is consecrate since Christ 
Therein did lowly dwell.*' 


Still strayed I through the drooping dusk 
With Heavenly Beauty nigh ; 

And in that dream-companionship 
Learnt lowly things are high ; 

And knew that soft petitioning 
Had met with sweet reply. 

Gladys Vera Yates. 

* We also select for printing : 

IMMUTABILITY. 

If they should say my name to you, 

On some still night in summer time. 

And tlie kind silence, broken through 
By the once well-beloved chime 
Ring not so gladly as of old — 

You shall have no reproach, no tears, 

Nor shiver, suddenly a-cold. 

For all things alter with the years. 

If we should stand as now we stand, 

And feel no fire on us descend, 

And no response of hand lo hand. 

And all our joyance be at end : 

T.et us look Fate between the eyes, 

Quietly, and withouten fear. 

We will have neither cheats nor lies, 

Only sweet memories, my dear. 

For here is change, and liere unrest. 

Nor any loot hold very sure, 

And not for i\yc the sheltering breast 
For on(‘ belovecl may endure. 

The voices call from worlds unseen, 

Ever unclasped our ra])tiire flies, 

The glamour of the might-have-been 
Drifts, like a veil before our eyes. 

Yet, should thev name my name to you. 

And you, lorgettmg me, should pass ; 

Even the wind, that whisjiers through 
The fluting reed-pipes of the grass 
Would take my voice and cry aloud, 

My tears would fall in silver dew. . . . 

There shall be neither light nor cloud 
Ere 1 shall have forgotten you ! 

{G. Jmiirenco Groom, i. St. Mark’s House, 
Kcgciit's Park Koad, N.W.) 

\\V also select for special cornmendation the lyrics 
by Theodore B. Andrews (Belfast), Margaret K. McEvoy 
(Cricklewood), John Dronsfield (Westwicli), Ivan Adair 
(Dublin), Stanley Stokes (Heavitree), E. ('. Axford 
(Alfriston), X. Langton (Muswell Hill), Percy Allott 
(London, \Y). Myfanwy Pryce (Spilsby), Rachel Bates 
(Great Crosby), Faith Hearn (Florence), Annie L. 
Knowles (Manchester), M. 1 ). Baynes (Pitchcombe), 
Phyllis Bcadall (Gloucester), C. M. Rossi ter (Barbados), 
A. Parker (Littlchampton), Lorna Keeling Collard 
(W’incanton), Marjorie (. rosbie (Wolverhampton), J. R. 
W'ilniot (Birkenhead), R. Scott Frayne (Timperley), 
J. G. Nicholson (Hornsey), Mary E. Steel (Darlington), 
Doreen Hateley (Walsall), Gerald Dudley Maclianck 
(King William’s Town, S.A.), M, A. Williams (London, 
W.), Edith Potter (Chapel-en-le-Frith), F. Kinjiaird 
Scrymgeour (Newport-on- Fay), Gwladys V. Smallpiece 
(Felsted), J. A. (lillard (Chesham Bois), J. D. Choksi 
(Bombay), Grace J. Murray (Poverty Bay, N.Z.). 

II.— The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best 
quotation is awarded to Miss A. M. Fcnn, of 
Alston Court, Nayland, near Colchester, for the 
following ; 

DEVKLOPMEN'J'. Bv W. Bryher. 

(Constable.) 

** Here’s a leg for a babe of a week I ” 

Tennyson, The Grandmother, 
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We also select for printing : 

THE OTHER PERSON". By Fergus Hume. 

(White.) 

** And the name she said when she turned Ikt head 

Was not in the least like ‘ Julian.’ " 

Kipling, Pink Dominoes (Departmental Ditties). 

(V. A. Buckley, W'hiiinv Rigg Cottage, Hatching 
Green, Harpenden, Herts.) 

THE VOICE OF THE MERRY-CiO-ROT Xl). 

By Alan J. Thomi'son. (Sampson 1/jw.) 

“ This life is most jolly." 

Shakespeare, Bloii\ BUnVy Thou JV niter JVnul. 

(Alice Andrews Dale, 26, Harlow Moor Drive, 
Harrogate.) 

III. — The Prize of Three New Books for the 

best advice to young jicrsons about to 
marry is awarded to (*. F. Banse, of 3, 
Ciillesgate, Durham, for the following : 

TO YOUXG PERSONS ABOIJT TO MARRY. 

To make your married life a success rclv 011 
common ^eiise. Cupid is blind and wilful ! Do 
not " strike an attitude " for you cannot maintain 
it, and with the disillusionment comes sorrow. Do 
not neglect one another Be cheerful, everything 
has a humorous side ; find it. lieware of trifles 
magnified into imj^ortanci'. " A soft answer turnctli 
away wrath." No man can be a hero to his wife 
— but he can be a gentleman. Intimacy is no excuse 
for rudenes.*>. Keep your intellect bright. Read Mr. 
Micawber’s advice on expenditure, but buy books, 
pa\ the baker, aiul save a little. 

W’c also select for special commendation the 
advice sent by Elsii' Johnson (Hull), Sidney 
Audersou (WVst Didsbury), Mrs. Malcom Thom- 
son (Hampstead), L. E. O’Hanloii (Hook), Sidney 
S. Wright fSwanley), A. B. Hindmarsli (Hartle- 
jiool), Grace (i. W’ebh (Southain), H. Legge (Alresford), 
M. Pe.scl (Highbury), Andrea Lucey (Felsted), D. M. 
Dennington ((Tielsea), Mrs. Sybilia Kirkland Vcscy 
(Glcnfarg), Beatrice Maiiiwaring ; May W’. Harrison 
(Bracebridge Heath). Norman H. Johnson (Hornsea 
Bridge), A. M. ( ount (King's Lynn), M. ('. Stanley 
(Sale), Cieorgo Voniig (Mitcham), E. A. Arnold (Reading). 

IV. — ^ITiii pRi/K OF H.\lf a Guinea for the best review 

is awarded to Isabelle (iriftin, of Enville ('ottage, 
Bradmore, W’olverhamptoii. for the following : 

RECENT Dl^:VELOP.MKNTS IN El:R()IT^\N 
THOUGHT. Edu'KI) by F. S. IMarvi.n. 

(Oxford ITiivcrsity ITess.) 

Here are twxdvo essays, each written by a master oJ 
his subject, which contrive to give m remarkably nsmall 
compass, a svnlhetic view of the intellectual and spiritual 
historv of Europe for the last fifty yeai's. It seems almost 
invidious, when every section is dealt wath so tersel\ and 
capably, to single out lor s[)ecial praise ITolessor Herford'.s 
delightful study of " Modern Poetry." Tlic final impression 
gnxm by this interesting and valuable hook is that despite 
the cvcr-mcreasing growth of knowdedge 111 old and new' 
directions, all truth is one and indivisible, all thought has 
one goal. 

We also select for printing : 

SOME W^ELSH CHILDREN. Bv the Autiiok of 
" Fraternity." (Elkin Mathews.) 

Anyone who wants to nxapture the " careless rapture " 
of his childhood, should read " Some Welsh Children " 
by the author of " Fraternity." In these charming studies 
it is borne in upon the reader that, in essentials, all children 
are alike : Dick, the Rocking-Horse, we feel sure, has been 
ridden in a hundred nurseries ; his inside filled wdlh marbles 
by the same ingenious method. The author know's many 
secrets about children ; but the secret of the book's appeal 



Cover design 

from “Julia Takes Her Chance," l>> Concordia Mi*rr( 1 (S«-l\vyn Sc Blount), 
which IS reviewed in this NTiiiibur. 


is that all of us, however far away our childhood is, realise 
that these " W^elsli Children " are just wdiat wx ourselves 
used to be. 

(Maude R. Fleeson, 26, Chatham (irove, W’ithington, 
Mancliestcr.) 

A DAMSEL IN DISTRESS. 

By P. G. W'odehousk. (Herbert Jenkins.) 

Th^ is an excellent exainjile of the magazine story 
expanded into a full-sized novel. The plot is of airy 
structure, the characters — who include a peer, a chorus 
girl, a distressed " Lady Maud," a taxicab, a rich American 
and a comic ptige-boy — are lightly tossed from one ludicrous 
situation to another, and the right couples jiair gaily off 
at the last. J 3 iit these stale ingredients arc so cunningly 
and unconvi’ntionally mixed by Mr. W'odehouse, and 
handled with so exactly the right touch of breezy humour, 
that the result is a really amusing book lor holiday reading. 

(B. Noifl Saxelby, 43, Claudes Road, 
Chorlton-cnm-Kardy, Manchester.) 

W'e also select for special commendation from the 
numerous reviews received those by Hester Joyce (Lis- 
keard), C. M. Young (Battersea Park), Irene Lalonde 
(Bath), J. G. Nicholson (London, N.), Hermionc Gingold 
(London, N.W\), Ethel M. ('arpenter (Coleshill), M. J. 
Dobie (Mouldsworth). M. G. Hull (Dunkeld), \\\ Curran 
Reedy (Forest Ciatc), E, B. Durrant (Hampstead), 
J. Oliver (Melton Constable), Edward D. Lacy (Man- 
chester), R. G. Wyatt (Barnes), Lucy J. Chamberlain 
(Llandudno), Leonard Taylor (Brixton), Ethel W^ebster 
(Bristol), A. M. E. Parker (Littleliampton), J. A. Jenkins 
(Liverpool), Margaret \\\ W' akefield (Bury St. Edmunds). 

V.— The Prize of One Year's Subscription to 
The Bookman is awarded to Mar}' J. Machar 
of The Gardens, Castle Eden, Co. Durham, 
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THE OTHER LANDOR, 

By Stephen Wheeler. 


R arely since the days of Castor and Pollux, the 
author of “ Gebir ” maintained, had there been 
two such remarkabli‘ ])rothers as himself and Robert 
Eyres Landor. Remarkable they both were ; but few 
people would agree that Robert, younger of the twain, 
left an indelible mark as a writer. Walter Savage, how- 
ever, belie\'ed, or professed to believe, that this was 
precisely what Robert had succeeded in doing. His 
brother’s poetry, he gravely assured Lady Blessington, 
in a letter which has never been published, “ aj'ipears to 
me to surpass ])y many degrees tlu* best our country has 
produced in the }:>reseut century or the last." What 
may perhaps be tliought a weightier, if even a more 
startling appreciation, was Swinburne’s, in who^e 
judgm.Mit Robert Landor’s genius was as thoroughly 
and nobly and characteristically Englisli as Chaucer’s 
or Shakespean'’s. Milton’s or Wordsworth's. And if 
this should be set asidt* as only another instance of the 
hyperbolic vein in whicli Swinburne was \vf)nt to indulge, 
w’h(‘ther in Liudation or the rc‘vei>.e, it mu^t not be 
forgotten that he coupled with his own opinmn jowett’s. 
Sekkaii, he declared, had he seen the ^la^ter of Halliol 
more impressed than by the noble and ])athetic tragedy 
of " The Earl of Brecon,” which was one of three 
dramas jniblislied by Robert Landor in 1S41. Needless 
to add, they have never been put on tlu* stage, and ma\'- 
be not more than a dozen peoph* have n‘ad them. Mr. 
Leslie Stephen, indeed, in his article on Walter Savage 
Landor in the “ Dictionary of National Biography." 
alluded to Robert’s ” Earl of Bn'con " ; but in a way 
that proved he knew very little about it. For lu* 
observed that Walter’s " Fra F^upert," also a drama 
not for the stag(\ ” showed a curious resemblance, due 
probably to iincoiischuis recollection, to the j)lot of a 
play called ' Th(* ICail of Brecon,' published by his 
brother Robert in 1824." As a matter of fact there is 
no resemblance, curious or otherwise, betw’een the two 
plots. Mr. Leslie Steplu'n, moreover, w'as w’rong in 
his dates. Robert’s play was published not in 1824, 
but two years after tlu* appearance of Walter’s " Fra 
Rupert " ; so that if there had been any unconscious 
recollection, Robert would be tlie plagiarist. 

Since mistakes of this sort have crept inU) our standard 
works of reference, some authentic information about 
Robert Eyres Landor and his writings may not be amiss. 
Born in Warwick on May loth, 1781, he w’as six years 
and a fc*w' months younger than the more celebrated 
Walter. Hi* w’as given the name of Eyres in memory 
of his materr.al grandmother, daughter of Henry Eyres, 
of Radford Semele, Warwickshire, a lady from wdiom 
Walter is said to ha\'(* inherited his leonine look. The 
name of Robert was given to the child by his godfather, 
Sir Robert Lawley, afterwards Lord Wenlocke. Sir 
Robert afld Dr. Landor, father of the brothers, were 
close friends. The elder brother, wh(*n past seventy, 
remembered going as a boy with his father to Canwcll, 
Sir ^Robert's country seat. " Landor," their host said 
to the ^Doctor, " how many bottles of port have we 
drunk together just about here ? " “ Better talk of 

dozens, Sir Robert," was the reply. Three of the young 


Landors, Walter, Henry and Charles, went to Rugby ; 
but Robert, the youngest, was educated at Broinsgrove 
Grammar School, whence, in 1796, he obtained a scholar- 
ship at Worcester College, Oxford. He was elected to a 
fellowship and took orders in 1804, his first charge being 
a curacy at Colton, Staffordshire. On coming, at his 
father's death, into })ossession of a moderate income, 
he resigned his Oxford fellowship, holding that such 
benefactions were only intended for men without private 
means. His next curacy was at Wyke Rc*gis, in Dorset- 
shire, a change of resid(*nc(* wdiich accounts for the long 
Latin poem, Ad Fratrcm, in Walter's " Simouidea." 
Th(‘ rector left his curate to do all tlu* work both in 
Wvki* parish and on Portland Island : and tlu* Rev. 
Robert, finding the combined duties loo onerous, gave 
himself a prolonged lu)lida>'. 

In the year of Waterloo Robert went witli lii^ brother 
Walter to France and Italy. There is a brief account 
of tile joiirnev, mainly liased on Rob(*rt’s rc( ollection of it, 
in Forster’s biography of the eldi'r Landor ; and one 
incident, described in l^obert’s words, may luie be 
related : 

At AFoiilins the of Hesse, with all liis nUiii. was 

at the s.nne hotel, and a nursed hiniselt wlnlst ^\e Mt‘ie at 
supper by standing with another oHuau’ and looking at 
Wcilt(‘r’s wife. I ordered the door to he shut in his iaee. 
As this was done by an luighshnian he onK laiiglu'd. It it 
luul bc'cn done by a J-renehnian or a (lernian then* would 
have; ]>een no hiiighler on c‘ilh(*r side 

In 1.S17 the Rev. Robert l.andor became Vicar of 
St. Michaers, I lughendi'ii, being presc'nl(*d to the living 
by Mr. John Norri'-, tlu* scpiire of HngheiuU'n House*, 
on the understanding, it would M*nn. that lu* sliould 
make way (*ventnallv for Mr. Norn>'s son-in-law. At 
any rate, lu* li*ft llughenden in 1N25. During his 
inriimbeiiry he was appointed honorary chaj>lani to the 
Prince Rt*geiit ; but either beeaiiM* lie dislikc'd eveii an 
occasional ajijiearaiu'e at court, or luid no very good 
opinion of his Royal Highness, he did not retain the 
dignity long. One of his parishioners, a Mrs. I)umbU*t()n, 
w’roU* of him fifty years later : 

“ 1 need not say how elo(|Lient and e.xc'ellenl liis .sc'rnions 
were, and his conversation was something wonderful. 
Our great delight used to be to get him to talk in the twi- 
liglil ; and when he paused, liow’ anxiously some few of us 
w'oiikl make a remark to sot liiin going again, wc w^ere so 
afraid of his getting tij) and washing us good evening.” 

How he spent the four years that follow’ed his resigna- 
tion of the HugluTidcn living is not very clear. His 
brother Walter, now* settled in Italy, was bringing out 
five volumes of Imaginary Conversations, but, so far 
as is known, Robert's only production at this time was 
a poem founded on the biblical story of Babylon. He 
took a curacy at Stockton, in Warwickshire, for a few 
months ; living chiefly, however, at Tenby, where some 
of his Norris cousins were settled, and where, long before, 
Walter had fallen hopefully in love with a golden-haired 
lone, otherwise known as Nancy Jones. At Tenby, it 
is said, Robert " prosecuted his taste for ship-building," 
an odd pursuit for a clergyman. Early in 1829 he 
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moved to Birlingham, his mother having acquired the 
presentation to the rectory ; and in that pleasant 
Worcestershire village he i)assed the remainder of his 
days. He never married, and rarely left the parish. 
For a good forty years he was never absent on a Sunday ; 
nor till eighty years of agi* was he ('V(t absent from his 
pulpit on that day. “ He has a good library,” Walter 
told Lady Bl(*ssington, “ some fine )nctun‘s, and a large 
garden kept in excellent order. This is all I know about 
him except his ]H)etry.” The ('ountt‘ss, n'U)st likely 
without consulting eitluT of the brothcTs, asked the 
Duk(‘ of Wellington, ChaiK'ellor of tlie Univeisity of 
Oxford, to nominate 
Robert as lh*ovost of 
Worcester. W r i t i n g 
in January, iSjc), tlu* 

Duke told her he had 
been consulting arch- 
bishops, bisho])s, and 
heads of colleges about 
the choice to Ik* mavle 
from se\'(‘nty candi- 
dates, " but it liad 
ne\'iT oc('uried tt) me 
t(^ consult the ladi< s, 
and 1 rc'turn m\ 
thank>^ to the one 
who li.is a-,'^ist rd me 
with her eouiiM-l ” ]!(' 

was a ]»]u ehen-«i ve, 
how e\'er. tlnii hr could 
holtl tan no ex|)t‘('t 
atioiis to Mr. Landor, 
and there tie matter 
d o u b 1 1 e s t nded . 

When "Madden'^ “ Life 
of Lady Bles'.mgton,’' 
in which this letter 
was printed, ('anu* out, 

W'alter was *• siir])ris(‘d 
and confounded.” He 
did not think, he said, 
that Robert would 
have accepted the 
charge had it been offered to him. 

.\t Birlingham Robert Lyres Landor died, aged 
eight v-se\’en, on January 2()th. iSbo. There was a bric'f 
sketch of his life in the iro/T(’.v/c;\s7///v Journal, written 
by a ch‘rgym<in w'ho had formerly been his curate. 

His standard of clerical duty,” it said, ” w’as not a low' 
or self-indulgent one. He was in the habit of reading 
thiough the Bibh' in the Greek version every year. 
On Christinas Dav and Good Friday, aftcT full morning 
servic(* and communion, he made a })oint of visiting 
and administering the sacrament to ev<*rv sick or infirm 
person in his parish.” Other extracts from this ajiprecia- 
tion wall be found in Forster’s ” Life of Walter I.andor 
but they scarcely give a vi\ad impression of the worthy 
parson. Happily some of his private lettiM's have been 
preserved, and they might hclji to suggest a more 
distinct as well as a pleasing portraiture. It would not 
do to print them in full, for they touch too largely on 
matters of interest onlj" to friends and relatives ; but 
passages are not wanting to show how the old Rector's 


days were spent apart from the careful discharge of his 
duties to the <:hurch. In one letter he thanks a young 
lady, a distant cousin, for the gift of a pair of screens, 
so beautiful, he tells her, that he could only look at them 
now and then. ” They must not remain uncovered 
even in my rather lady-like drawing-room, though 
surrounded by pictun's by Raphael, Parmigiano, Ludo- 
vico Caracci and Ciiyp.” Tin* allusion to his pictures 
is worthy of particular noti*. Robert and Walter Landor 
WTre aliki; in tlu;ir sedulously cultivated taste for the 
fine arts, painting es]KTially. It is sometimes said 
that Walter IovkhI j)icluris unw’isely, and w'as always 

buviiig e X c c r a bl e 
daubs in the fond 
beli(’f that they w'ere 
by gri'at masters. He 
w as not infallible ; but 
it is altogether a mis- 
taki* to imagine that 
h(' was easily taken 
in. Both he and his 
bnjtlu'r Rol)ert knew a 
good ])icture when 
llu*y saw it, and each 
njoici'd in tin' pos- 
session of ri*allv fint' 
l)aintings. Some which 
belonged to Walter 
are now' in the Lil)rary 
of ('hrist ( hurch, 
Oxford ; and the im- 
I'^ortance of thesi* has 
l)een justly recognised 
])y Dr. Bou‘nius in 
his catalogue of the 
colhrtion. 

Another ])oint of 
n*>t*mblance ])elween 
till* brothers was noted 
b\' Waller in a letter 
to Lady Blessington. 
'‘Ni*ith(‘r of us is 
good-tempered ; I 
am ])i‘rha])s the 
w'orse of the tw'o. ’ One day a ])(‘dlar called at the 
Rectory and wa> loo importunate in j)ressing his wares 
on the servants, 'fhere was an altercation ; and the 
Rector, coming ont of hi^ lady-like draw’ing-room, 
ordered him off tlu* ])remises. The fellow’ s(K‘med loath 
to de})art and was insolent ; w'hereu])on Mr. Landor 
had him seized and put into the tallage stocks. This 
It'd to a charge of assault, the pedlar sw'caring at i\‘rshore 
Petty Sessions that hv had been struck several times 
by the Reverend gentleman w’ho, he asserted, had also 
called him a d — d scoundrel. Since the Rector was 
onh’ fined a pound, one may surmise* that the magistrates 
could not accept the pedlar’s tale as strictly veracious. 

The list of Robert Landor’s published writings given 
by Leslie Stephen in the “ Dictionary of National 
Biography ” is both inaccurate and incomplete. He wa.> 
the author of the following volumes in prose and 
verse : 

■* An Essay on the Character and Doctrines of Socrates." 
Oxford : 1 802 



Rev. Robert Eyres Landor* M.A. 
1781 - 1869 . 
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" The Count Arezzi '* ; a tragedy in five acts. London : 
John Booth, Duke Street, Portland Place. 1824. 

“ The Impious Feast ” ; a poem in ten books. London : 
J. Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly. 1827. 

" The Earl of Brecon ; a tragedy in five acts. “ Faith’s 
Frauds ” ; a tragedy in five acts. “ The Ferryman " ; a 
drama in five acts. London: Saunders & Otley. 1841. 

** The Fawn of Sertorius.’* London: Longmans. 1846. 
'' The Fountain of Arethusa.” London : Longmans. 
1848. 

My copy of the 1S41 volume belonged to Robert 
Browning ; and I have succeeded the first Baron 
Coleridge, Lord Chief Justice, in possession of " The 
Fawn of Sertorius " — a story founded on Plutarch's 
life of the Roman general — and “ The Fountain of 
Arethusa." The author of “ The Fawn," w-hen he sent 
the book to his brother Henry, wrote some verses on a 


fly-leaf which I am allowed to quote. They throw a 
kindly light on the character and tastes of Robert and 
Henry Eyres Landor. 

“ Lover of all things fair, of Flowers, Birds, Beasts — 

Of all things fair or gentle. Brother Harry ! 

Pleased while the IMartins claim their last year’s nests 
To tea-ch which kinds come first, which longest tarry; 
But oft as grieved to mark how short life’s span 
When Fate bows down the Lapwing’s high-plumed 
head. 

Or smites King Charles’s Spaniel, black and tan, 

Old, blind, yet prescient of his Master’s tread. 

Read what is written of a Fawn : for she 

Was fairest, gentlest, faithfullest ! The pride 
Of Warriors stooped before her sanctity. 

Read how she loved till death, and where she died.” 

( ) 


■Rew Boohs. 


LITTERiE HUMANIORES.* 

The most remarkable fact about the present King 
Edward VH Professor of English Literature in tlie 
University of Cambridge is precisely the fact that he is 
the King Edward VII Professor of English Literature 
in the University of Cambridge. He is so completely and 
delightfully the very man for the job that his appoint- 
ment (in this land of jobs) is little less than a miracle. We 
are bound to add that it is an appointment that needed 
some bold and creditable prescience, for the historian of 
Troy Town had never struck a large and delighted public 
as the embodiment of academic dignity and professorial 
gravity. Others there w^ere, abounding in these reputable 
qualities, men with fixed respectable opinions about all 
the fixed respectable figures, and about all the movements 
that they persist in regarding as fixtures, men whose minds 
abhor a new idea as a vacuum abhors nature. We might have 

had , or , or ; but by some pentecostal descent 

ot wisdom upon the Crown’s advisers we escajied them 
all and got “ Q.” instead. And there he is, an Oxford man 
enisled, not to say marooned, in the fair meadows of Jesus, 
doubtless to match Walter Raleigh, a Cambridge man 
dumped down upon Merton fields. 

“Q.” (he must fq^give this brevity — the respectful alter- 
native eats up too much space) really has the qualities 
that make a great professor ; he knows life as well as 
letters, and speaks not only from the convictions of a 
scholar, but with the authority of a practised novelist, 
critic, biographer and verse-writer. 'Friie, he makes his 
blunders like the rest, as in the present volume, where he 
fathers Gorboduc upon iJavTnant, wlio has sms -enough of 
his own to bear. But the professor who .says Gorboduc 
when he means Gondihert is the more endeared to us ; 
the intolerable professor is the person who declares that 
either of them matters very much. Anyone can be en- 
cyclopcTdic : all that is needed is an acquaintance with 
encyclopaetlias ; but not anyone can have a mind like ” Q.’s,” 
able, not merely to receive, but to declare itself and make 
literature of the tleckiration. Criticism, as Q'* practises 
it, is a fine art; and, what matters in art is not quantity 
but quality — not the mass of what is taken in but the 
beamy of what is given out. Wagner knew much more 
than Mozart ; but Die G otter da mnientng is not greater than 
Don Giovanni : it is merely longer. 

Perhaps the most striking jiistihcation of “Q.’s” pro- 
fessorship is the keen general interest in his pronouncc- 
m'ents. This is really an important matter. The pecu- 
liarity of an Archbishop of Canterbury should be that he 

* '' On the Art of Reading : Lectures delivered in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, 1916-1917.” By Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch. 15s. net. (Cambridge University Press.) 


preaches, not to ( anicrbury. but to England. If he does 
not do this, he might as well be Archbishop of .sonu‘ — opolis 
or other in partibus nifidclium and bombinatc in the void. 
So the peculiarity of a Professor of English at Cambridge or 
Oxford should be that he lectures, not to Cambridge or to 
Oxford, but to all who speak the language of Shakes j)eare. 
He must speak through his university to the universe, or 
his university is nothing more than a cloister. Professor- 
ships of English are n(‘w things and therefore free from any 
traditions of procedure. The occupants of the chairs of 
English at our greater universities should be, m a sense, 
occumonical persons, commanding the respect and assent 
of the wliole English people ; they must not be merely dons 
receiving the attention given to those who set the examina- 
tion papers. We arc fortunate in our present Oxford and 
Cambridge professors ; I hope they will be always mindful 
of their larger obligations. 

The present volume is an excellent example of what is 
needed. Ostensibly the twelve lectures it contains were 
addressed to candidates for Cambridge examinations, and 
are so far local that they defend, in particular, the new 
English Tripos. They are, let us hasten to say, most 
admirable lectures, in all respects the very thing that 
students should hear. But they are more than that. 
They are condones ad populum and they come home to 
everybody w^ho reads or desires to read. Though they are 
lectures addressed to a few select persons in an ancient 
home of learning, the text of all is this : ” 7 'he real battle 
for English lies in our elementary scliools.” No matter 
how well they fulfil a limited academic purpose, the real pith 
and point of all is in the following golden .sentence with its 
moving allusion to the Pilgrims we loved in our childhood, 
before the schools bade us improve our minds and have 
done with trifling : 

“ Do you remember lhl^ passage in ' The Pilgrim’s l*rogrcss/ 
as the ]Mlgrims passed down the Valley of Humiliatuni ? ‘ Now 
as they were going along and talking, tliey espied a 13 oy feeding 
hi.s Father's Sheep. The Boy was in very mean Cloaths, but 
ot a very fresh and well-favoured C'ouiitcnance, and as he sate 
by himself he Sung. Hark, said Mr. Greatheart, to what the 
Shepherd’s Boy saith.’ Well, it was 3. very pretty song, about 
Contentment. . . . But I care less for the subject than for 
the song. Though life condemn him to live it through in 
the Valley of Humiliation, I want to hear the She])herd Boy 
singing.” 

That is how' a Cambridge professor should talk ; that (if 
I may adopt '* a selection of the language really used by 
men ”) is the stuff to give them, understanding by ” them,” 
not the powers at Whitehall, of whom our author appears 
unnecessarily afraid, but a much more dangerous enemy, 
the local authorities and officials with their latest invention, 
a “ minimum standard of attainment,” with glistering 
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spires and pinnacles adorned in the shape of dissected per- 
centages and mathematical curves of ability. That is to 
say, no new thing at all, but the deadly and desolate old 
system of Coketown, whose prophets were Grad grind and 
Bounderby and M’Choakumchilcl. Not here, O Apollo, 
arc haunts meet for thee ! Officialism, Parochialism, 
these are the enemies that patriotic scholars like “ Q." must 
fight. Teachers have their faults, but it is their merit to be 
singularly teachable ; it is those beyond the teacher who 
learn nothing and forget nothing. Teachers have loo 
often been more anxious to teai h their charges how to read 
than to teach them what to read ; but if “ in remote rural 
class-rooms the hungry sheep look up and are not fed,” 
the fault will be found to lie less with the teachers than 
with those wdio control the educational food supph’. More 
than any other worker in the world the teacher is beset 
with discordant persons who suspect him, insjiect him, 
correct him, direct him, and. at last, deject him. The rapid 
and sinister decline of male entrants to the profession of 
teaching is to be attributed not merely to the jioor jiay 
and bad prospects, but to the teasing and sometim(‘s 
humiliating conditions of service brought about by the 
steady growth of organised interference. Men simply won’t 
endure the multitude of meddlers wlio now infest the world 
of education. 

“ O.” stands for the newest humanism (which is of course 
the oldest), the right of every human creature to the 
ma.ximum of its development. Humanism is a matter ol 
life, not of living. The scale of the soul’s progress must 
not be confus(*d (as it often is) with the scab' of the v\age 
sheet. It we teach the village boy to read for himself and 
think for himself, if we give him, not mere instruction or 
information, but the ability to take a view of things, it is 
not becaus*' w’e want him to grow up into a village sepnre, 
but because we w’ant him to w^alk 
“ in glorv caiid m joy, 

I'ollownig his jjloiigh, along the Tnouiitiiin side.” 

But I must not give the impression that "(J.’s” volume 
IS that least readable of printed tilings, a modern treatise 
on education It is, indeed, uitinnitely a book of high 



Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch. 


educational value — a contribution to a subject of great 
national importance ; but immediately it is a delightful essay 
in creative criticism, dealing with such things as children's 
reading, the value of the classics, the Bible as literature 
and the right use of masterpieces. It will endear itself to 
every reader by its humour and insight, its confirmations 
and encouragements, its broad sense of values and propor- 
tion, its personal charm and the fine scholarship that 
is something elaborately wTOught, but wrought upon 
” that true steel whereof w'as forged the brand Excalibur.” 

George Sampson. * 


A GREAT DRAMATIST.* 

The brilliance and exhibitional value of Mr. G. K. Chester- 
ton’s volume on Mr. Shaw are unfavourable to the prospect 
of success for any fresh work on the subject ; but nineteen 
years have passed since ” G. K. C. ” informed us that he 
W'as the only person who understood Mr. Shaw, and there 
IS no doubt room for another monograph tributary to this 
commanding genius of literature. 

Mr. Dulfin has lOr his ami a presentation of the didactic 
contents of Mr. Shaw’s w'ork and the reader who gets 
through the .j5,ooo words of this volume w'lll be qualified 
to disturb the trampiillity of a very large number of dull 
and respectable people. Nevertheless the book is about 
30,000 w'ords longer than is psychologically desirable. An 
economical critic could easily c.Kjiress the essence, not to 
mention the ” quintessence,” ot Mr. Shaw’’s literary work 
in a couple of columns of this magazine. 

Mr. Dufiin associates ” Erewhon ” Butler wath Mr. Shaw, 
and not unjustly for the two men are both humorists 
of a high order and both (let it be said with deep respect) 
siipcr-dustmcn, the burdens in whose carts plainly inform 
us that they have come from the spiritual living-rooms in 
the House of Civilization. Both are by pressure of genius 
forced to torment the ears of those who, w’ithout feeling 
guilty, use falsehood as a convenient garment ; and both 
have to in an unusual degree the jiower of seeing the 
blructurc of society comprehensively. 

Mr. Dufiin is puzzling in a contrast which he perceives 
between the ” lovableness ” of Butler and some quality 
not precisely similar in Mr. Shaw s writing. Like other 
})opiilar writers Mr. Shaw' is journalistically regarded as a 
free reservoir ol ” copy ” Not for a clay will Lilliput forget 
him, and perhaps that is a reason why Mr. Shaw' exhibits 
a certain aggressive sujieriority as of a yard measure in 
conversational contact with a footrule. Butler on the 
other hand is far from lovable in his attitude to other 
men of genius in literature. In fact there is almost certain 
to be something hateful about a critic who is dogmatically 
loquacious w hen he is not w’cll-informed. There is not much 
to choose between a Butler belittling Meredith and a Shaw 
belittling Schubert ; each in the act is silly — the former 
rather, the latter very. But it is as creative artists that 
it IS projier to con.^ider both these men ; their true magic 
is an effect of imagination holding us captive, and here it 
seems to me that Shaw' who created Eugene in ” Candida ’* 
is seen to be a disentangler of the noble from the grotesque, 
a man who enlarges the realm of love. 

Mr. Shaw must, how'c-vcT, always irritate an uncertain 
number of artists because lie is harshl}' opposed to the 
divine conception of art for art’s sake. In his memorable 
sermon at the City Temple in October, iqo8, ” he urged 
that all art Is didactic” (vide report of that sermon in 
the Daily Chronicle), and Mr. Dufiin reminds us that, 
for Art’s .sake alone, Mr. Shaw’ ” would not face the toil of 
writing a single sentence.” It may or may not be wrong 
to discover a blatant utilitarianism in such assertions, but 
many an artistic soul would naturally fall back in relief 
from them on Oscar Wihle’.s dictum, ” All art is utterly 
useless.” 

Common sense rallies one to consider that published art 
from w'hich no effect ensues is barely conceivable, since 

* ” The Quintessence of Bernard Sbiw.” By Henry Charles 
Duffin, M.A. 6s. 6d. net. (Allen & Unwin.) 
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even the rose that " blushed unseen " was mentally present 
n the study of the poet Gray. At any rate, Mr. Shaw’s 
art might, at its be.st, justify itself without reference to 
whetlier it inculcates sound morality, whether it is wrong 
or right in its assumption lliat woman is the huntress of 
man or whether it is wise in pricking in so many places a 
creature containing so much sawdust as docs a typical 
human being. The teclmical mastery displayed in " Man 
and Superman,” ” C'andida,” ” Mrs. Warren's Profession.” 
to mention nothing else, is a joy to the artistic sense. The 
art of characteri.sation, of humour sudden and perfect, the 
forms of the vehicles carrying Mr. Shaw's ideas, are his 
passport to the heart of posterity. 

W. H. Ciinssox. 


THE NEW ‘ SAPPER. * 

” Sapper ” has finished with the war ; that is, he has 
fini.shed writing war stories, but though ” Hull-Dog Drum- 
mond ” may be his notion of a peace-time no\'el there is 
nothing restful about it. Drummond himself is an ex-Arniv 
officer, but it is to be doubted wliether lie escapied more 
often in the firing line, or from so many ditterent kinds of 
death, than he does in this tale of his adventures at home 
in England, once he gels going. And he gets going in the 
first chapter. He is a muscular, cheerful person, with an 
irrepressible sense of humour, and a quiet life in a London 
fiat, after the stir and excitement of active service, bores 
him to such desperation that he advertises for a job of 
any sort, lawful or otherwise, ^o long as it is lively and 
exciting. He soon gets all he wants and a good deal 
more than he expected. fhe advertisement is answered 
by a girl in distre.ss : he meets lier by aj)j)ointment at the 
Carlton and, w'hilst they are taking tea and she is unlolding 
her ama/.ing troubles and beseeching his assistanct‘. she 
is perturbed by the arrival of an accpiaiiitance, Mr. Laking- 
ton, a reputed art collecfor, and after he* has chatted 
with them and passed on, she inlorinN Drummond that he 
has stumbled into the middle of everything and ” that is 
one of the men you wall jirobabh have to kill 

But the plot i^' not one to Ijc* summarised , it is ingenious 
and bristles with amazing situations and develo]>s with 
Mich a rush and a gusto that it gives the reader no sto]>ping- 
place till he arrives at the end. Never before was a sen- 
sational novel so lull of riotous humour and high sjurits, 
or a humorous novel so full of startling and lurid sensation. 
It makes most (ontemporary romances of tnine and 
mystery seem tame by coinjianson, and in tJie teiisi* strain 
of its most terrifying moments it sets you laughing witliout 
in the least allaying your anxiety, so that at last you 
don't know how to describe it or what to call it, and tan 
( nlv recommend it heartily as a thoroughly uncommon 
and uncommonly enjoyable book. 


GORDON BOTTOMLEY'S PLAYS.t 

'I'lii.s cornel V v^olume at last inaki’s public what has been 
for too long a fugitive and cloistered pleasure. It ( ontains 
five ])lays, the earliest of whu h (“ I'Jie C rier by .Nigbt ”) 
was writt^Mi twenty yc*ars ago. and tlie latest (” King 
Lear s Wife ") was printed in ” (ieorgian Poetry ” in 1015. 

The reputation of (iordon Bottomlcy has lieen hitherto 
of an anu'-Mal kind The lyrics by vvlnch readers of 
anthologies have known him, and the jioems in ” Chambers 
of Imagery ' ,1007 and I<ii2) may have seemed scarcely 
aclecpiate to hear the (.oiisidcrable praise vvhii h has followed 
their author , and, in truth, the lyric docs not seem to 
afford liim the* scope he needs, and does not in his iiamls 
flow into com])lete music and the form of beauty. His 
lyrical poems have seemed exc.e'ssively inlcllectiialisc*d ; 
rtot perfectly presenting an image of beauty, not instantly 

♦ i">iill-J)og Drummond’' l^y Cyril McNeilc ("Sapper”). 
8.S 'Stl. net (Hodder iV Stoughton } 

t “ King Lear's Wife, and Other Plays. " By Ciordon Ikittom- 
ley. 15s. net. (Constable.) 


communicating a sense of that which is rare, superb, 
profound, but rather surrounding the image and the sense 
with a quick leafage of intellectual activity. But these 
five plays, in steady’ progression, show the author in the 
most pow’crfnl exercise of his faculties. Imagination here is 
free and moves with growing ease, music enlarges like a 
S})lcndid wind through the verse ; and the common reproach 
of mere ” jioetic plav's ” has been avoided in tliese, where 
character and action dev'clop as surely as music itself. 

There is a significant (jnotation facing the title page — 
” Remember the life of these things consists in action.” 
Forgetting that there can be no dramatic life but in action, 
the poetic plavs ol the immediate past have too often 
been —what we have seen : full of sound and fury’, signi- 
fying nothing but dramatic incompetence. Chirdon 
Bottomlcy' has remembered that his play’.s can hav^e no life 
except in the activity of his characters, as display’cd 
equally' in their doings and their say’ings. 'I'o ai^hiev’C that 
activity’ is perhajis the most ditficiilt part of the dramatic 
wTiter's task, and these play’s show that suciess has not 
been instantly won, but that w'ith each attenqit the author 
has attained a more assured command over liis material 
and opportunities Thai is to say, he lias ju’oved himself 
an artist I'lne, careless raptures alone will mU pioduce 
a play’ like ” The Kiding to latheiid ” . soinethiiig mon*, 
and something ihllereMl. was needed lor its making. 
Hence y’oii may' (piote almost any’ Inn*', fiom ihi^ fierce 
Icelaiulic ])lay' tramneiU of bloody saga and Inul tliat 
what you are riMding is \it.il and essential to the e\pies>inn 
of character and action 
" (d SN \K 

1 know lint wliv It Is I must he iu?htini;. 

Inir ever tight iiii;, when the sl.iyiug •>! men 

L a innri wimiw and .iimles.s thing in nu 

Tliaii most nuMi IhmU it and mnst wuincn tn«) 

There is a wnman Juae w Im giie\es sht ln\^'^ m*-. 

Xnd she tni> imi a he I'lghting me tni r\ t'l 
With In'i* dim r.Lvenons niisalnl miml 
\y', ll.illgerd, there’s that in hei wliuli di sin's 
Mi'll tn tiglit (m lt)r (‘ver lu'i'anse slie li\es 
When she ti « k hnin she did il liki' a liiiiiL'U' 

'In nihlile eaith». lip aw.iv' until the st'a 
roureil dnun tlie diirkiiess Wliv then '^linuhl I sail 
Lpnn a \nyagi that can end hut lii're 
Mu* metiiis th.it 1 shall light until I dn' , 

Why must slu he jnit f»t1 hy whittled ve.ir.s, 

W lu-n none <.in die until his tinu' h.is ^niiu ' 

//c f • tilt hitttiit/ ' i' tin /Of’. 

S.imm, (h'lovsv fneiid, «losl s^uil .l ]>ie\ 111 die. mis - 
Shakt f'lt thy -h.ig ol slcrp ,iikI get lo lliv wat- h 
’Id's time to he < iir eyes till the lu \t light 
(Hit, out In tlu- \.ird, good Stimni 

.\iid in this irv . too. tlie v er''se lIa'^ hetonie more 
subtle, swift and linely responsive Ih.m in tht* earlier 
])lay’^. 'riie beaiililul im.iges flow in .and out with tlie ease 
of. light on water , the rhy'thnis have tin* n.itiiral movement 
of thought, and tin* secret diseipline ot masculine liahil. 
Beggar-women tome into (iimnar’s fatal house 

" F.ir from the men whe* fear iis, men who sioiu* m. 

Hnlnig, hnling, flying whene’i'i they slnmlu'T, 

High on the crags we ji.iU'se, over the moon-giilis . 

Hhuk ilinnh. i.dl .iiid le.ive ns up in the nnjoiiah‘])t hs 
Wdiere wind tl ']>s 'Mir h.'.ir and iloaks like tin-weh.'., 

Av', and our sle'-ves th.it toss with our arms ,uid the i.'flenec 
Of <jiiavenng < ryiiig among the threali’iiing ei hoes 
'Plien we spread oiir (h»aks and lea]) down the rot k -stairs, 
Swee]>ing tin* lieadh.s with our skirts, greying tlie dew-hlooin, 

I ntil we teel a ] ool nu the wide dew strett lies 
Stilled hy the nmnn or rulfhng like hreasl -feat hers, 

And, with grey sU'eves f lu'ating tlu* sleejiv herons, 

Stpial among them, ])illow' us there and sleej) 

Hut in the lianlei w;»,stes we stand ij])right, 
fake s])lintert*tl, ram-worn htnihlers set to the wind 
In olfl confedei .'u y, and rest a.nd sleej)’’ 

Their wiki ness prejiares the mind for the fiercer waldness 
of the conflict between solitary Gnnnar ainl the many who 
attack him in the snow'y night. Few things would be 
more difficult to jiresent n]X)n a modem .stage, few' things 
more desirable lo attempt. In earlier plays Gordon 
Bottomlcy has not wholly arrested the tendency’ to inlel- 
lectualise : in ” Midsummer Eve,” for example, the beauty 
of scene and atmosphere is marred • by’^ metaphysical dis- 
coursing, which is acute but undramatic. But ” The 
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Riding to i.ithcnd ” is scarcely touched b_\' this difficult 
excess. 

Kin^ Lear’s Wife ” wiJI bo familiar to many rtsiders, 
but to others it will come with the delicious shock of a new 
creation. The author has dipped into the lej^endarv 
reservoir from which Shakespeare’s “ Lear *’ was drawn, 
and has chosen the story of llie death of ()uet*n Myj^d anci 
the unlaithfulness cT Lear 1 do not want to take the 
edf^e oft any reader’s pleasuri‘ l)y givinji; the storv . it has 
little relation to Shakespeare’s choice, vet in readini; “ Kinj^ 
Lear's W do ” one is constantly rememlxain^^ Shakespeare’s 
tremendous moral . 

“ Tht' are pist, aiul of our pleas int \ u et> 

Make instruments to pLij^iie us ” 

The new play is a beam of ll^^llt. crossmp: the darkness of 
the old. Tew jiassaj^es of moileni verse readi the l>eant\ o' : 

1 dreamt that 1 was swimmini^, slioulder up, 

\nd dra\e 11i(‘ bed-ilothes spieaflmi^ to the lloni 
C'nldness awt)ke me, tlnoujuh the waning; dtiiku'-.-s 
I lieard fai hounds j^ive slu\erim^, .lei \ t«»niru(‘, 

Keniote, a\ ithdr.iw ln^^ suddenl\ hunt and ne.ir . 

I le.i])t and saw a jxu Ic of slreti hiiui weasels 
Hunt a p.de t mu \ in a suuiulless riisli, 

'riuir 1 ‘llin and thm yeljuni* pieneil m\' IumiM 
.\s witli an unseen be.uitv lonj' await (“d 

skin ami < loak 1 Inu kled o\er this nii»h1 -ire.ii , 

\iui look n!\ lionouied s]H‘ar iimn m\' l»e<|-v,uh 
^Vlu•re none but I ma\ tom li its ])unl\, 

Vnd sped as hu;htl\' down the dewv l^.ink 
.in\' niotlu owl tliat luints <pmk nm e 
l'!u'\ wi-nt iivini;, I)iit f lost them 

ri(‘tore I ^lept, with the tirst tips ol liilht. 

On Kax'Mi ( rai;, ne.Lr 1)\ the Hiuid Stoius 
^o 1 paused theri and, stoojiiim, ]uessed in\ h.md 
\L;.iin‘'t the stoin Ix-d ol the i lear stieam , 

I'hen enteied I the unle ind raiseil ii]> 

M\ >liiniiij; hand ” 

It Is no i-.ol'\teil l)eant\, and its iin j)r(‘ssion is deeixmiMl 
h\’ Mu' ulioh' v( ene iumt the (Mid of tlie ]>lay. Nshen (lonenl, 
\irnin.J and indij^nant. avmi;.i(‘s Ium' dead inolliei upon 
Leal 's paiamoui . 

Joli.N Tkii M \ \ 


CATHERINE WILMOTS 
REMINISCENCES.* 

The ]>e.'a e nnuU* bv (’.teat Hritain uitli I\'ei>ul)iican 
Fiain.e 111 icSoi, and ralitied In the ’lieat\ ol AmuMis m 
i8o 2, diew ironds ol artistu lasbionafile and ]>olilK.il 
ptTsoiis to Parts to ])av their respects to the hirst ('oiisnl. 
Mrs. 1 ), liner, “ the C'.oddi^S'^ ol Seiilptnre,” a lanatUcl 
idolater of .Napoleon, look tidv an1.ij;o ol tins opporliiiniy 
to malve one ol Ium* periodical \isils lo th I'rem h ca])ilal. 
(diaries James h'o\ seized the occasion too. and beloie 
lon;> almost mailed (icnend Honapartc in the plaudit.-^ oJ 
I'ansian theatregoers 1 hi* vounj; haul and ( ountess 
Moiintcashcll were also amon^ the \isiU)rs to [\iris at 
this time, taking it a'^ the stailiipn ])omt ol that j^rand tfuir 
which they made lor the (Misiimj; ei‘.^hteen months in llu* 
companv of Miss Catherine \\ ilmot. whose lively lonrnal 
ot the trij) has jnst heiMi pnl>hslu*d by Mr 1 homas I 
SadliMi- under tlie title of “ An Irish TVer on the Continent ” 
)T,irj^aret, nih* of tlu‘ third haul Moimlcashell and the 
eldest d.ni;^lil(‘r ol Viscount Kiiif^sboroii.qh. atterwanis 
second i^dirl of Kingston, enjo\'(*d the strange lortime ol 
having tor lier gov erncs.s tlie I'elebrated MaryM ollstouec rail 
Educated by such a teat Ium*. to whom she was terventiv 
attached, the Countess betaine a Liberal in jxilitiis and a 
Soeinian in religion ; and naturally enough during her stay 
in T*aris she paid IrtMjiient visits to HeliMi Man.i Williams 
who, kindiv receiv'etl bv Dr. Johnson in th*' List ye.ii of 
bis life (see P»oswell’s comments on her). vvoiiUl have .shocked 
that fine old dory, liad he lived, l)y lier liaisons with John 
Hurford Stone and with Captain Imlay, and by her enthusi- 
astic champioiishij) of tlie (.Girondists. Miss W ilmot, like 

* •' An Irish Peer on the Continent : A Narrative of the Tmir 
throu.gh France and Italy of Stephen second Karl Mountcashell.” 
Related by Catherine Wilmot and Kdited by Thomas T . Sadleir. 
los. Od. net. (Williams tS: Norgatc.) 


her patroness, seems to liav e been an ardent worshipper of 
Bonaparte and hut an inditterenl admirer of Nelson. She 
says ot the former : 

“His 1 ounteii.'iu e is dehglitful vvlieii .'inm:’t(‘d by conv'er- 
sation, iind the expres'^um in tlie lower p^n-t of liis hue pleasing 
to the great (‘st degree His vyv ^ are reth'ction itsi“H , hut so 
cluirming u <mile as Ins I never suinelv beheld. His dress was 
simple, .iml lus air, llmiigh ies(M*\ed, .uinoirKiiig everytlniig of 
the jioh.shed gentleiu M 

111 Ndiv'emhiM*. 1701. ihret' years aftm* slie had been 
dismissed Iroin tlie serviie ol \ds(onni(\ss Kingshoroiigh, 
.Marv W'ollstonei rail met William (iodvMU tor th(‘ first 
lime, when the aiillior ol “ Pohtn al JnsiKe ” took a dislike 
to his fnliirt* mistress and wile because Ikm' How ol conversa- 
tion silenced ihc' tai itiirn I liomas l\iini‘. who was al.so of 
the comp.inv What Marv 's pupil thought of the writer 
of “ d he Age ol Keas(jn ’ is lujt on record Jhit Miss 
Wdlmot d wadis on liis “ surprising ugliness and incorrigible 
good lemp(‘r. ■' on his (punnl vanity in respi'ct of his poetical 
(.ompositions and 
ol his attr.u'tions 
lor vvoiiKMi, .ind on 
his ('xtraordin ir ’ 
lack ol ]HMs()nal 
c I a n 1 I n e s .1 
g e n 11 i n e ! .' i e 
iMgliteenthccnt ury 
trail, this ' She 
goes on to s.iv 

“ I irniking spirits 
has m.uh' Ins i nt ir- 
ku(.’ .IS ri'(l .iv, In 
\iul lu is t he HK -t 
alxuiimahh' d 1 1 t \ 

Ik mg upnii t he i. • 

<-! the CcTlli 

Not to .idinn e. 
however, vv.is ifnl 
all till* tirl which 
AIiss W dmot km vv 
Slie was ev ulent Iv 
most lav’oiiralilv 
iinjm'ssed bv two 
y o u n g liishnuMi 
whom she met at 
Paris, W illMin Panudl tin* gr.i ndt.U her ol the famous Irish 
leader, and Kohert h'anniei, the (. Inv .droii" and nnlortunale 
patriot VN ho was destined to ilie on the si allold a lew years 
laltM' Ol tlu‘ l.itltM' she savs 

“ 111 cuknir ««>m'-^ ami goe^ lanidly, .n ( • nil]).* med by sm h 
a iierv DUsiies'^ nl exiiteil sensihiliiv that I leel in .1 j)erpetu;»l 
a]»prehen'-ion lest .in\' passing idle woid ^liinild wuund the 
iltdu.HV »f hu teeliiig'^ Hi'^ I.m e 1 inu nmim mlv' e\'])i essiv ol 
i*v i-rv’lliiiig vi’Utliliil .ind eveivllnng eiit lni-^i.''.ti< 

( )n the olluM^ hand slu* conlesses Iranklv thiit I'ox and 
Ahieri ju'ov ed disinai disa |>])oinl nuMils W ith lw(^ famous 
persons whom she met .it Koine, .VngelK:i Kanllman, well 
knowMi to ]uint-lov el's and to .ulmireis ol Miss d'liackeray, 
ami Angiistiis Hervev, I'-.'irl ol Bristol and Bisliop of Derrv, 
Miss Wdlmot w.is bv no ini’ans disaiipoinled Of the 
iormer, tluMi agvd si\tv-one. she speaks with marked 
a]>])reciatH)n. ddie lalier, whose grandson, Augustus 
I'oster. son ol the lehdualed l.adv' Idi/aheth h'osler, she 
also met, she di ^eril>es with imnu use giisttj and frankness. 

I should like* to extract litM" description of this true Hervev, 
patriot, connoisseur, grand seigneur, grand 'Idirk and free- 
ihinking prelate But, thoiigli it is a valuable pendant 
to the aceoni.i ol Inn" given in Mr Vere h'oster's “ 'I'he Two 
I luchc'sses. It Is loo long to rpiotc' and too good lo cut. 
On Carnot, “ the* cjiganiscM* ol \ dclc^ry. ” and on Kosciusko, 

I'recxloin's last ( lianipion, ’ l)oth of w hom she met at 
Miss Williams's, when', by tlie way, S.nnnel Rogers, vvlio 
calls Helen .Maria “a very fascinating person, Imt I’Ot 
handsome,” came across the famous Pole, she also ex- 
patiates to her readers' advantage. But the real bonne 
Louche of this observ’ant and vivacious lady’s reminiscences 
is her picture of the Bourbon ( ourl at Naples, a court 
against wliich slie had been prejudiced by the biutality 
shown to ('aracciolo by Lord Nelson and Ladv Hamilton, 
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a pair whose much-vaunted sensibility ” certainly failed 
to show to advantage in the White Terror which followed 
on the expulsion of the Jacobins from the capital of the 
two Sicilies. Here is Miss Wilmot’s terse and relentless 
account of the high personnel of the Court to which 
** Minister Acton " was accredited. It is almost worthy 
of comparison with the best passages of Fanny Burney’s 
“ Diary.” 

" The Queen is a sturdy-Iooking dame, by no means elegant 
in her deportment. She trotted about in her black and blue 
robes much more as if she were crying ‘ Tooky Tooky ' after her 
poultry like a housekeeper than a queen doing the dignities of 
her drawing-room. The King looks like an overgrown ass ; 
though in his demeanour he is exceedingly civil. Howbeit his 
face surpasses any abridgement of imbecility I ever saw in all 
my life ; while the vulgar debauchee reigns triumphant through- 
out his Majestic [i.e. ‘ Majesty's '1 exterior. The Hereditary 
Prince delights in dancing, which he docs like a cow cantering. 
Vulgar is no expression to apply to his appearance ; for vulgarity 
becomes genteel within his presence." 

A volume which contains so many such masterly eaiix 
fortes of late eighteentli century celebrities ought surely 
to attain no small measure of popularity. 

W. A. L. r. 


TOD MacMAMMON SEES HIS SOUL.^ 

Not altogether inaptly did the Greek.s nickname their 
early satirists ” silloi,” or squinters, for .satiri.sts seem 
not infrequently to suffer from obliquity of vision. But 
the genres of satire are legion — Horace. Juvenal. Aristo- 
phanes, Rabelais, Swift, Shaw, Hiidibras, Candide, Piers 
Plowman, Don Juan, Don Quixote, and satirists do not 
all goggle. In fact, as the derivation of the word satire 
suggests, the satirist usually sees life pretty compre- 
hensively at all angles and brings a various assortment 
of fruit on his lanx satura. 

Certainly Mr. A. St. John Adcock is no ” sillos ” ; he 
has no optical eccentricities ; he squints neither up nor 
dowm, and his satire is as sincere and wholesome as his 
vision is healthy and straight. Most of the modern 
satirists, whether squinters or non-squinters, lash the 
vices and Tollies of the day simph’ to show their flagellatory 
skill, and the cynicism, insincerity, flippancy of a 
good many who shall be nameless arc themselves 
material for satire ; but ^Ir. Adcock scourges evil, if not 
with the saeva 'indignatio of a Juvenal, or the ” raging 
iambics” of an Archilochus, at least with the passionate 
sincerity of a lover of mankind, and a champion of the 
virtues. Even, as in former times, the ecclesiastic was 
the most tempting target for satire, so to-day the self- 
made millionaire who worships his maker is the favourite 
butt of the satirist, and in 'J'od MacMammon Mr. 
Adcock pillories a typical member of the self-made, self- 
satisfied, bourgeois class. Literature does not hold a more 
pitiful figure than Tod MacMammon, in the stocks of 
poetry, pelted with all the metrical missiles of the muses. 
The very rhymes .seem to tweak his nose. 

Tod MacMammon — so runs the satire — the philanthropic 
millionaire, ” who gave to others all he could not carry,” 
dies, and ” his complacent, naked little soul ” goes ” soaring 
and flickering upwards like a flame.” True to type and 
training. Tod dreams as he soars of e.stabli.shing 

" A real aerial railway with a junction 
Vhere th()Be who had the eternal laws affronted 
Might for their proper terminus be shunted," 

and of forming a company or syndicate to put the world 
of bliss upon a dividend-paying basis. So sweetly dream- 
ing, he reaches Heaven’s portal, but the gate is clo.sed, and 
when St. Peter opciih Tod complains that there is no 
deputation to meet and entertain him. 

All this is brilliant, full of wdt and humour, but when 
:lt. Peter proceeds to call for a record of the multi- 
millionaire’s deeds on Earth the satire becomes, not only 

♦ Tod MacMamrron Seei his Soul, and Other Satires.” 
By A. St. John Adcock. 2s. net. (Swarthmore Press.) 


brilliant, but burning. It burns up shams ; it bums up 
humbugs ; it even burns up beautiful *' Bradbury ” 
dressings and reveals the sores and ulcers on the body of 
Society. 

With great dramatic and poetic power the poet describes 
the cloud of witnesses that come to attest MacMammon’s 
sins — men ” w^orn and grimed with toil.” wives and 
mothers " old or grown old too soon with tears and care ” ; 
children ” who had no days of cloudless childhood known.” 
Then a 

“ weedy figure, lank, and hollow-faced. 

Bearded and bronzed, and naked to the waist, 

A.s one who drudges in the heat and roar 
Of factory furnaces,” 

steps forth as spokesman, and tells how 

" Huddled in foetid slums, lialf-elolhed. half-fed, 

We wilted, and our children pined for bread." 

But the climax comes when the spokesman (who had 
been shot for ” striking ”) pleads for his master and 
murderer : 

“ This man, our master. Lord. Thou knowest, he 
Was poor and outcast in his youth as we. 

His heart grew hard witli striving ag^lln^t fate " — 

and when an angel liolds a mirror to MacMammon 's eyes : 

" And he therein could see, with slow surprise. 
Something obscene and coiled that stenietl to squirm 
Ft'iced like a toad, but trailing like a . . . 

And straight a frenzied wish swept throiigli him then 
For any refuge from the sight of men, 

And w’ith tlie wish, the shape began to run 
And slirink like water shrivelling in the sun." 

It is said that some of the viclnns of .Arclnloclnis’ 
” raging iambics ” committed suicide, and certainly any 
MacMammon who meets Mr. .Adcock’s satire will have a 
frenzied wish ” for any refuge from the sight of men.” 

” Tod MacMammon ” is not only a great satire, it is a 
social and political tract that may be read with benefit 
alike by Communist and K(*ac tioiiary. 

Ronald C-\Mi’iiLi.L Mactii:. 


THE PIPES.* 

The Scottish Alcnibcrs of Parliament were in a great 
flutter the other (Lay at the idea of the Irish regiments 
owning a pipe band. They spoke with all the scorn and 
fire of patriots guarding the gate. They were ready in 
their Lowland wrath to call the ghost of Bailie Nicoll 
Jarvic to witness that, rather than be robbed of the pipes, 
they would cry ” Home Rule ” and lake the night train 
in dudgeon to the border. What then is the secret of this 
strange, deathless instrument which comes crying its 
shrill, haunting notes dowm the centuries, the heritage of 
no race, nor continent, no civilisation or stretch of time, 
a thing so primitive and yet with so sure a destiny as to 
form an epic of all the ages of man. 

In ” The Pipes of War,” a record of the achievements 
of pipers of Scottish and Overseas regiments during the 
war, there are chapters recounting the incomparable spirit 
and heroism of these non-combatants who were the first to 
mount the parapet and lead the advance across the region 
of death ; the glory, the elation, the majestic jioignancy 
of the pipes in battle. Out of these famous Highland 
regiments the pipers fell as fast as the men. The 2nd 
Gordons lost thirteen pipers at I.x)Os in one day. Individual 
acts of courage are too frequent for any but silent acknow- 
ledgment, but what is more to the purpose of this notice 
are the instances of the peculiar intimate link between 
the pipes and the men, its unrivalled range of music for 
every conceivable turn of fortune in the affairs of human 
life. There are the tunes which influence the soul, old 
ringing battle marches recalling ancient feuds, coronachs, 

• " The Pipes of War.” By Brevet-Colonel Sir Bruce Seton, 
Bart. 25s. net. (Maclehose, Jackson.) 
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warnings, laments for the gone, salutes for the living. 
There is the reel, lively, chuckling, infectious ; there is 
the pibroch, classical, solemn, prolonged in cadence, like 
a river singing its changeless melody. 

One is familiar with the idea of this instrument as 
representative ])erha])s more closely of the temjieranieiit 
of the Gael than any other race, but the majority of readers 
of this book w'ill be surprised and a little shamed when 
they realise its immense antiquity, not in the Highlands, 
but in the history of all peoples. It is, oven for those 
accustomed for .some obsc ure rc'ason to assume a smile of 
amusement or an attitude of dismay, something of a rebuke 
to learn that the pipes ha\e ranked with Ihe makcMS of 
hi.storv .4000 R c., and will — who knows ? -be heard when 
Western d\’ilisation has become' a subject of research in 
the univc'rsities of C'lnna and the East 'fluTe is in suc h 
a I'onceplioii somcMhing a little luimbling 

Tile pi])e^ arc* heard ot in t'hald.ea, h'.gypt, Assyna and 
I’ersia in a more jirimitive form. '1 hev were used lu 
ancient (Tieece and Koine. 'I lu-rc' jirac licalh' no doubt 
that the' legion. iries of Julius ('.es.ir mardu'd to tlu'ir music, 
and one (an. if one ])leases, belic'\'e llial he introduced 
them 1-) liritain 'riu- jiijies were cc'rtaiiilv hnig used m 
England belore they came noitli. and so l.ir as Ireland is 
concerned, nuidi as one rc'grels to jiain a Scots .M 1 \, n 
must be admitted they act onn)anic-d the Jrish troo])s lo 
Gasc'onv in 32S0, a centiirv or two, anvwav, beiore the 
Higliland" wc'i'e awart' ot tlieir esistence. I lu'rt' was an 
olhcial pipe band at the' Ihiglish (d)urt in 
, Tin'll introduction to the* Higlilands was not by ain 
me.nis a fordial one. ddie clan bards who were in tin* 
grai'ion-. Jjatiil of wanning up the chief lietore Ju' went 
(who knows how reluctantly) into the ineK'C', tonsuleied 
the an (uitrage, an iiinovalion, and a mistake' 'J'he 

last stand nl the baials ha'- so far evaded Mr. JS'eil -Munio. 
It 11111*^1 li i\e beeni an im]n-e'ssi\ e* and memorable scene 

How i-v er. Ju.re‘ i-> a book li.uidsoineh’ produced, illustrate d, 
])io\iding intonnatioii on the j»ij)(‘s in war, their history, 
the individual adnevenu-nts of the pipers, the Roll ol 
Honour, and 'aimc' stones in sMiipathv with the 
subject 

It mav be- s.ad the junce i'- on the he-. ivy side* Let it be' 
instantly emjdiasised that the' nionc) will bt- devoted to a 
most admirable object the csta filishnieiii of a school for 
training pijieis in pibroch pla\m.g alter the great tradition 
of th.- Maetrimmoiis. The 1 Iiglikaiids could build as a 
cairn ot remi'mluance nc^ memorial more 111 historic 
sympathy with the sons of tlu'ir race. 

rid’Di.wicK Waiscjn. 


QUEEN LUCIA.^ 

Tiii- is decidedly one of the most ama/iiig and c levc'r 
storu'" that Mr. Henson has wTitten. “ There is a cU'vi'r- 
ness tiial inaketh bitterness to abound, ' says an old 
Jcw'isli sage It is a kind of clc'verne.ss which is familiar 
in liction as well as in social intercourse, an unfeeding 
smartness which is satiric-al and sarcastic. ^loclein society, 
especially in the case ot idle rich people, must be a constant 
temptation to the clever novc'hst, and Mr. Hensem has 
already shot his arrenvs at the crazes of society w'omcii in 
particular. Hut in this novel he is genial and delightful. 
Tlu^rc is no acid touch of superiority. He dc*scrd.v*s the 
life of a little cemmunity called Riseholme, in wdiich the 
leading spirit is Mrs. Emmeline Tau as ; 

“ Slio was :ilwMVS known among lior siihjc'i-.ts as T aicH, pro- 
nounced, of course, ia the Italian mode [la Lur i -the wife of 
Lucas' 

Her little social ruses, her affectation of culture, her pseiiclo- 
entliusia^ms and her friendships are the theme of the 
novel, which fairly brims with good-humoured fun. The 
advent of a mock Indian (hiru, and of two spiritualistic 

• " Queen Lucia.” Uy E. T. Bcii.son. 8s. 6cl. net. (Hutch- 
inson.) 


charlatans, are the main incidents w^hicli ruffle the pool of 
life at Ri.scholmc. But a great operatic singer also takes 
up residence in the community, and the.se changes threaten 
lo burst the social harmony of Oueen Lucia’s domain. In 
fact she i.s exposed and humiliated during the course of 
affairs. Hut this is wdiere Mr. Henson saves the situation. 
He might easily have ended the book in a minor tragedy. 
Hut he takes tJie better way, and by bringing out the 
magnanimity of the actress he lea\es Kiseholinc still under 
the .sw'ay of its queen ; his light, deft touch handles the 
situation without spoiling it. 'J'he result is that w'c get 
our novel from bi'ginning lo end in the same vein. Mr. 
Henson amuses us with the silly cra/es for vegetarianism, 
('hnsiiaii science, Eastern mysticism, spiritualism, and 
the rest of the decadent t'nlhusiasms which occupy the 
minds of unoLCupied peojile. He makes us familiar, from 
till' inside, with the members ol the Rischoliiu; society, 
till we know “ (h'orgu', ” wiih his talse hair, his cinbroiderv, 
and his unconifortabh' sisters. Haisy Ouantock, the 
('olonel, .nid the rest of tlii'ui. F»ut while w^e laugh at 
them, the laugliti'r is not harsli It is satire with the 
bl!llon*^ on tlu' foils \\ <' congiatiilate Mr. Henson upon 
tins ile\ei litile sketch ; ii is arlislie and thoroughly 
amusing 

Jam Is Moi'fatt. 


GUIDE, PHILOSOPHER, AND FRIEND.^ 

Though llu- three biniks l\ing before me are all w’rittcn 
in essa\ form, no essays could be more diverse in character. 
()i*i* is in the habit ol ri'acling ]>r(‘sent-day essay.s in the 
ever' w elcoine pages of .Mt'ssrs. .\Ia.\ Heerbolim, E. V. laicas 
and Hilaire Helloc, in whose works tlie form is characterised 
by a lightness of touc h witJi wlncli these books are strangely 
out ol agreement. It is i)ad entuasm, liowever, to caiq) 
at a variation in the- essay kind because it happens not to 
eonform to the pattern which one Jias become accustomed 
to regard with special favour. 

1 have had to reverse the order of jirioniy, for though 
Mr. ^Sfore s ]H)ok might seem to claim first attrition by 
reason ol Us atlraetive title, the contc'iits belie the antieipa- 
tions aroused by the' exterior. Mr. .More, in tlie interests 
of Huriitinism and inoralilv. so coiifii.ses one with knotty 
jioints on matters of morals that ;esthetic and literary 
con.sidi'rfilions lu- relc-gates to a jiosition of only scicondary. 
or eve*, tertiary, iinjKjrtance. He Jias ) et to learn that 
viewing iilerature i/ita literature is what makes literary 
criticism ol \’aliie, alike to the man in tJie street as to the 
literary specialist. He reminds me of notliing so much as 
a guide, and from exjieru'iice one knows that guides are 
sometimc's sadly at variance with the trulli, and it is even so 
with Mr. More, who cannot be rei.koncd a sage one. Being 
a guide, he has little time for weighing many of the state- 
ments recorded in his itinerary. Is it true, for instance, 
that there is “ conijMexity of form ” in the greater plays 
of Shakespeare ? “ Othello ” alone, not to instance the 

remainder of the great tragic period, cancels such a hasty 
verdict. Again, with regard to I’ope, is there really “ no 
doubt the character of the poet and the indecorous squabbles 
in which his life w'as passed have had something to do W'ith 
the critical obloquy that has occasionally fallen upon him ? ” 
1 choose to think more ink has been spilled by the critics 
on the qiiesfion w'hcther lie is or is not a poet, and the 
critical obloquy set'ins to have been falling constantly 
upon him on that account, with little reference, in the 
best investigation^, to his character or the squabbles of 
his life. On this question, which would appear to be as 
endless and fruitless as the Shakespeare-Bacon controversy, 

• ** With the Wits. Shelburne Ks.says. Tenth Sencr.’' By 
Paul Elmer ^lorc. los. od. net. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

Little Essays.” Drawn from the writings of George 

Santayana, by Uigan Pearsall Smith. 12s. 6d. (Constable.) 

*' The Portrait of a Scholar and Other Essays written m 
Macedonia, 1916- 1 91 S.” By K. W. Chapman, R.G. A. 5s. 6d. net. 
(O.xford University Prc.^s. 
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tlif aiiliior olfors nothing novel or illiiniinaling. Mr. More 
not a writer to render justice to the opaque majesty of 
Swift T)ie one essay in this book which has given me 
entire satisfaction is that on Berkeley. “ A Philosopher 
Among tlie Wits, ” in which he has embedded the choice 
pliiase that in Herkelcv’s ‘ Dialogues Between Hylas and 
IMiilonoiis,’* “ tlie Sibyl of metaphysics and the Muse of 
literature kissed.” In a book of tlii.s kind one looks, 
naturally I think, for wisdom as well as wit, but it so 
happens there is little wisdom and less wit in Mr. More's 
literary (‘qiiipment. A'- it is. his w’ork leaves one unmoved 
and wdth but little admiration for the critical method to 
which he so closely adheres When Mr. More has made 
up his mind to pursue an essay with sustained interest in, 
and enthusiasm lor. literature (jua literature, his criticism 
will be acceptable and worth rc*ading. 

Being a distinguished philosopher, Air. Santayana is 
not, like Air. More, a mere' guide wdiose information proves 
doubtful, i)ut liis excursions in a\sthetic and in moral 
philo.sophy lead the reader into many strange, unexplored 
regions on the far side of his intellectual horizon. There 
is one thing unavc3idably open to the reviewer cM Mr. 
Santayana, and that is. the inevitable association of his 
work with that of the great Benedetto Croce. In spite 
of a true unity of purpose and thought in this book, excuse 
may be* granted for dipping into the reflective pools, here 
aiui there, for a clear image of the reasonable life as wedded 
to the best ideals in aesthetic, morality, and general 
philosophy of life. The authc^r shows sound wisdom in 
his treatment of jierception, being, and primordial will, 
and he sums up his ideas in a rich fund of paradox and 
epigram. From so much that is temptingly quotable, I 
select three extremely pertinent observations. “The 
height of poetry is to speak the language of the gods." 
“ Popular poets are the parish priests of the AIiisc retailing 
her ancient divinations to a long-since converted public." 
Of metaphysics, he remarks that they arc " the love-affairs 
of the understanding. " Such a .saying might have issued 
from the Gallic wit of Anatole France. Mr. Santayana 
not only thinks soundly, but he writes a distinguished, 
lettered diction, so that the volume is as much a worthy 
contribution to the world of letters as to the world of 
thought. The views, however, expre.ssed in Ins essay on 
” Absence of Religion in Shakespeare, ’ will not find. I 
should think, general accej^tance. Occasionally one wnshes 
he were more liberal will) quotation.-* to illustrate his 
argumemts. To lighten the profundity of his thought, he 
indulges in delightfully humorous asides. Air. Santayana's 
is a timely, a very timely, philosophy of life, and if ciiily 
the salutary idealism of his eminently sane outlook 
could be brought into universal practice, the modern 
world might jiossibly become moulded, to use his 
favourite qucjtntioi. fn>ni Omar, "nearer to the heart’s 
desire.” 

Though last on the' loW, Mr ('hapman’s book is by no 
means least. Air Chapman writes as only a friend can 
write. It is an oasi^ in the; desert for a reviewer to strike 
upon such a w’ork of art, informed Avith an excellent friendly 
spirit, as " The' Pc^riiait of a Scholar.” It reads like tlie 
production of an age not c»urs, an age wdicn fiiendshi}) 
could insi»ire delicate literarv work, more in vogue then 
.Iran it is at pr^-ent. There; is ripeness and charm 111 
Mr. Chapman s e.^says. so that as one reads on it is im- 
])Ossibk* to OAcrlook tlie long-considered thought and the 
w^ell-baluiK.ed art wdiicli have gone to tlie making of them. 
Grace and a mature a(.i omph.shment arc the hall-marks 
of this mode-t volume — inodc'si in its bulk, as in its spirit ; 
and I have turned from it^ page*- reluctantly, wishing I 
might have been pnvilcgc'd to read on at greater length. 
F'erhaps Air. Chapman will meet this de.sirc by further 
enriching the claims of pjiire letters, and by furnishing his 
readers with more such pages of pure delight. I should 
like to add a postscript to convey to the ])ublisher.s, from 
whom r always loc^k for the very best, how much pleasure 
accrues to t he perusal of a book when the format is of the 
excellence here attained. 

W. AI. Parker. 


SPORT IN THEORY AND 
REMINISCENCE.* 

1 here can be no dowbt that i.)opular interest in county 
(Ticket is increasing. The gate receipts at the jTincipal 
grounds indicate this. Nor has it been found necessary 
to introduce changes into the game to save tlie onlooker 
from boredom. The difficulty has been that maiiv of the 
spectators are only pivseiit 011 one clay out ot tiie thrc'c 
and consequently look for some definite result in that dav 
just as they w^onld find it in League Cricket on Saturdays. 
Blit by far the majority appreciate good cricket no matter 
how slow it may be and arc* satislied with tin* individual 
efforts of the bowler and batsman : good fielding is mcire 
ea.sily seen and lias always received its praise, but we; 
find the intelligent onlooker now* watching llu* twist of 
the ball and the stroke of the bat. 

Of the three books under review on cneket, the one; 
by Air. P. 1 '. Warner ha.s iindoiihte'dly the w'idi>t appeal. 
His reminiscences are extensive and amusing Ht- can go 
back far enough to speak ol the great < ricketi*is who are 
only a triidition to the modern geinTation. ami -till he is 
young enough to play among the greatest evu keter.s of 
to-day. It will be easih' admitted that Mr 1 * 1 * Warner 
is the best captain that anv Rnglish eleven lias ever plaved 
under, and his book is written Irom the viewpoint of a 
captain. For this reason his chajiters on team selection 
are of particular interest. Thus, for example in choosing 
an ideal English eleven — that is an eleven chostm from tlie 
dead and living cricketer'', supposing that coid'i all play 
together, lie appraises the advantages ami drawbacks of 
c'ach individual player with a detachment and in-ight that 
indicate his fitness for the rathcT invidious t.isk of st*leclion. 
He never loses sight of the team as a whole Neither too 
many batsmen nor too many bowlers are Lho-.t-j:, .md his 
final .selection is interesting ; this is the te.iin in the order 
of batting : W. (i. Grace, Hobbs, tlie Jain Saluii the Hon. 
F'. S. Jackson, Woolk'v, Mr. A. ti. Sti'i'l. Pe-l Lilley, 
Lockwood, Lohmann and Ikirnes. Anothe: interesting 
eleven is one cho.sen from tile World to plat tlie Martians. 

In the final chapter Mr. Warner de'Ole*' him-eif to the 
.season. He points out the fiiiliiie ol th<‘ two-day 
match. >le also discusses the unfairness ol '.(.onng in the 
pre.seiit three-day matcii. On the oiIk'i* hand h«‘ i> c. ireful 
to do justice to the team who. bv stone-wallmg, ^ .01 turn a 
defeat into a draw, for the task of the team in the fi(*ld 
is to gc't the Ijatsmen out. He in.sist-' liiai th*-^ .stone- 
walling is appreciated b\ the onlookers, but rlii-' ratlicT 
(lonbtfiil : the crowd is apt to show imjiatienee and, m 
filet, it is often clear that they influence the batsmen mcjrc 
than they should. Then* was an instame o\ ini> at the; 
Oval receritlv . Air. Warner s book is one (»r :lie most 
intcTCsting 1 hiive evei read, and it can be lic'artily 
rc;commendcd to readers of all kinds and age^. 

Air. Ik ITy’s book on batting is jairelv teelmical. 
It may surpri.se some readers that batsiuaiishij. can be 
imjirovcd by diagrams and j)lu;tc)gra])lis, but it they art; 
capable of conviction, tliis book must ceruinilv convince 
them, for it i.s wTitteii in a very lucid fashion Only a 
cricketer of such .standing as Air. Fry could carry c oiiviction. 
and liLs book should intere.st both the young amateur and 
the .sportsmastcr. 'I'he })opiilar ju ice indicaleN a wide .sale 
and .shows hOAv w'idely the tlic*ory of cricket mu>l be studied 
in this country. 

Arlr. laickin’s l>ook on South African cricket clearly 
a labour of love. It might seem at first sight, from its 
bulk, to be a mere record of nialehes and store-, but it 
coritain.s a careful analysis and criticism of each set of 
matches played between the South African teams and the 
English and Australian elevens. 'I'lie figures ami details 
are invaluable, for as a rule tlu;.se are lost in newspaper 
files. To the cricket enthusiast for wdiom it i-^ written it 
is a mine of information and reminiscence. 

• “Cricket Keminiscences." By P. F. Warner. 15s. net* 
(Grant Richards.)— “ Cricket (Balsmanship)." By f. B. Fry. 
4s. 6d. net. (Nash.; — “ The History of Cricket in South Africa." 
By M. W. Luckin. (Horlor.) — “ The Golf Swing." By Daryn 
Hammond. 12s. 6d. net. (Chatto & Windus.) 
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1 he object of the author of “ The Golf Swing seems to 
have been to convince the reader that it is possible to 
give instruction in golf in a book. He says rightly, that 
the unfortunate beginner usually receives his instruction 
from an amateur who knows little more than himself, or 
from a professional who strikes by instinct and has never 
studied his stroke^. 'I’lie preface is a lucid exposition of 
the difficulties and the author seems to have made out a 
good case for theoretical instruction. 

A. n. 


HOPE HODGSON’S STORIES.^ 

The war that stimulated jiiiblic interest in manv writers 
and made the reputations of some, had no inlluence on the 
literary career of W. Hope Hodgson, exce]>t 1o bring it to 
a tragic close. Apart from a collection of his short stories. 
“ Captain C'ranlt,’' inibhshed hy Mr, Eveleigii Nash in 
Tt)i7, anti a posthumous volume ol his poems, “ 'I'he ( all 
of the Sea,’' issued a few’ months ago by .Messrs. Selwvn 
Blount, ])ractically all his work in literature was tinished 
before he came home from fiance to join oui Army 
immediately alter war was declared From that time, till 
he was killed in action on the Western front, he .seems to 
liave been too keenly preoccujned by his military tluties 
to have had leisure, even if he had the inclination, to make 
much use of his jkmi. 

One he.irs that another book of his stories and another 
of his \erse are in preparation Meanwhile. Messrs. 
Holden A Hardiiighain are publishing a niiiforiii edition 
of the novels and tales which won recognition for linn in 
latter-dav fiction as a writer of strong original gifts Ot the 
tw'o first in this series. “ Cariiatki the Ghost Finder " is a 
scHpiem e of ingenious stones of the genuinely or seemingly 
supernatural, and “ 'fhe (ihost Pirates is one ol Hope 
HodgsvinN thr(‘e most outstanding novels, the other two 
being “ 'file Boats of tlie Glen Carng,” the ablest thing he 
ever wrote, and ” riie House on tin* Borderland " lb* had 
roughed it about the world as a .sailor for some years before 
lie emerged as a novelist, and the best ot his stones are 
oi the sea , of eerie, uncanny, exciting cxpeneiue'. and 
adveiilures in sliange waters or on w'lkl coasts. Tliey 
havi' atmos])here and j)ersonality : in these three novels, in 
“ 'flu* Nightland,’’ and in some of his short stones, he 
showisl a mastery of the bi/arre, the mysterious, the 
terrible that has not otten been equalletl outside the 
jiages ot Iblgar Allan i’oe. His liooks w’ere woitli re- 
issuing. and 111 lliischeu]) and well-jirodiicetl etlitioii sliould 
be sure ol liiidiiig an apjireciative and a considerable 
public. 


LADY ADELA.i 


Ladv Adela is one of those stout, self-iinporlanl ladies 
one meets at times in the best society who are able to 
talk about nearly everything w'lthoiii bcMiig hamjiered by 
too much knowledge of anything. She has “ two Iai»-d()gs 
and no lap," ami a son Adolphus, who is a clerk m one 
of our innumerable Ministries and he talks to her on art, 
literature, jiohlics. labour and borne and foreign aftairs 
in general w’ith a flippancy that is amusing ami that some- 
times hits home shrewdly for all its ainne.ss. Adolidius 
is guilty of frciiuciit punning, but it is only among siipcMor 
persons that the pun has fallen into discredit. fhe pun, 
properly handled, is still a legitimate form of humour, and 
if Adolphus does not invariably handle it so, lie can oeea- 
sionally neatness that adds additional point 

to an epigram. When he says that the realistic novel 
“ holds the mirror up to Nietzsche," you smile, jierhaps, 
under protest ; but he is nearer the truth, anvhow. when 


• “Canuicki the (iliosl Finder" and “ The 
By W. Hope Hodgson. ',:s. od. net each. (Holden A: Hardiiig- 
hain.) 


+ “ Lady Adela.” Hy I'.erald ('.ould. With Drawings by 
Will Dysoii. .is. Od. net. (Cecil Palmer.) 



rroiii a drawing h> Will n)Son in Adi la.’ !*> 

(iPiaid Gould n'ecil Palmer) 

he describes the cugeine novel visiting “ tin sins of 
the fathers upon tlie i InUlren even to the tlnnl and lourth 
degeneration.” and remarks ih.it ” a engeni'^i i- a man 
who wants to improve tlie race- bv sirattJnng all the 
horses." 

Blit “ l.adv Adela ” is not to be taken to" st'iiou.sly, 
lliongh lliere is sound enough critic i‘-m ina‘><] uerading in 
many of Us irresponsibilities. It is a livi'ly. witty, satirical 
commentary on current topics and may at lea-.t helj) you 
to laugh at things which, ;il jireseiil. nolxnly sceiii'^ able 
to remedv, and ^Ir. Will Dyson N biirlt'snue illn'>trations 
verv cleverly rellect the farcical spirit ot the text. 


RECENT VERSE.^ 

Ill criticising an antliology it is the eorrei I thing to 
point out with sorrow or with anger that siicli and Mich 
])oems hav’c been iinaecountably omitted. But Miss 
Trotter may have been unable to obtain tin beautiliil 
verses which " A. E " contributed to The 7 nni n or the 
magical ])ocm by ^lascfield that was jaihh'^liisl in the 
Engiish Review. 

* “ Valour and \’isinn : Pnoms of the War. " \n\ nged and 

F'dited by |iicqueline T. 'frotler. 4s. od. lut. J.nngin.ins.) — 
“ The New Navy. ' By Bear-. Admiral Hojnvood 6d. net. 

(John Murray.) — “ Dryad’s Trove.'’ By Kli/.abeth Mot* 4s net* 
^Hutchinson.) 
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No iloubt an antholo^^y must cater to every taste, and 
if I prefer a #<ood many things to ]\Iiss C. Fox Smithes 
rollicking rhymes, that is not to say that “ Oh, down by 
Millwall Hasin I went the other day is not an excellent 
s])ecmien ol that sort of verse. The kind of heartiness 
which a])pcars the necessary mood is not very much to 
my liking. Altogether in a diftereiit mood is Mr. Crosland's 
Sursiim " ; 

“ I siuv In.s dread plume gleaming, 

As h»‘ rode down the line, 

And » ried like one n-dreaming 
‘ That man, and that, is mine ' ' 


“ A glittering way he sinewed them 
I’lexond the Jim riutjxist, 

And in his tents best(u\ed them — 

While as the Holy Crliost.” 

There are in this book manv ])Ocms that we know, 
some of wbicli wi* will not read again for a few years lest 
they become too hackneyed. Julian GrenfeH's beautiful 
lines have been .so often quoted that one is in mucli dangor 
of treating tliem unfairly. That is one of the penaltic.s of 
having given ns a small handful of gold-dust. There are 
other ])oems here which are new to us : we had imagined 
that Miss Evelyn Underhill deals only with mysticism ; 
but here wc have from her pen a very straightforward 
attair, ol wdnch one of the verses is : 

Kuslnng on the homewartl gale, 

Switt tlicy come, to seek tlicir ])l.uo 
Where the grey llutillas sail, 

W’hcTe the children of their rai e 
Now against the foe maintain 
All tliev gave their lives to gain ” 

We were moderately pleased at the first glance into 
Admiral Hopwood'.s book, becaiist* the jingles seemed a 
•long way behind Kipling and the general atmosphere not 
that which wc admire in Newliolt. Jhil then we come 
to most companionable poems. It may not be well to 
cherish a work of art for the reason that we would like 
to meet Us creator, but an artist who produces sm h an 
impression is one to be grateful for. Admiral Hopwootl 
has pleasant touches, as when he talks of compasses that 
are hectic, and in the same poem tells ns hotv tlu' Carol me 
of Carchtt treats her kindly-hearted crew : 

‘‘ And her effort to console them with the racing of lier .“(rew, 
Thu’ It iMi't very helpful, is the best that she can do " 

The publisher of Mrs. .Molt s jioems tells us that th(‘y 
are certain to be apiireciated. There is among them a 
curious poem calletl “ Ave Impcrator," which glorifies a 
batsman and reminds one oi Hodgson’s Bull : 

“ Qucerly accoutred, leg. in greaws, 

Bared fore-arms gann^ below the sleeves, 

Stolid and debonair, he draw’s 

Tilt* clumsy glove on ; round his jaws 

Flickers no .smile at the apjilausc.” 

This kind of writing is more attractive than that which 
speaks oi .\gate chalcedony apes, like spirits amorous.’* 
The tiger poem is well done, With a suggestion of one of 
the Roundabout Rrpers : 

“ A fchool-girl ran bv frolicking 
'Vidi a wdd-cat, a half-grown thing; 

Last, tliere came by a lordly pair. 

“ Full sail they w’cnt in sex and pride. 

heii brutes w’cre t.inicd, they led them tied 
]n a lca.sh of .i maid -chi Id's yellow' hair." 

Mrs. IMott can write most lr(*shly. One of her queer 
poems ends w'ith this verse : 

Eyes stolid over a fan ! 

— 1 .shall sleep in my bed, 

Bald tired, fifty, a man 
Decent and dead." 

Henry Baerlein. 


Hovel notes. 

LADY TRENT^S DAUGHTER. By Isabel C. Clarke. 

8s. 6d. net. (Hutchinson.) 

Lady Trent had married early and iinwdsely, and widow- 
hood had come as a benediction wdiilc she was still scarcely 
more than a girl. A frivolous, extremely attractive 
w^oman, she finds her daughter a burden rather than a 
blessing, and leaves her to the care of an old-fashioned 
elder .sister. Conscciiiently Olavc is brought up wfith a 
hazy notion of the w'^orlcl and a certain antijialhy to her 
mother. Romance comes to her w’ith startling sudden- 
ness wdieii she is sixteen. MTiile her aunt is aw^ay she 
accidentally meets Chiy Oiiinn in the woods and tumbles 
headlong into a girlish infatuation. Later she learns the 
truth that she has fallen in love with her mother’s fiance ! 
To complicate matters, he has fallen in love with her, and 
so the tw'o w'omen are faced witli a battle bctwwn self- 
love and afieelion for each other, and the story, arresting 
and well told, revolves around this uniijue situation. 
None ol the characters emerges very creditably ; the 
young lovers are driven to hy])Ocnsy and deceit, and a 
runaway marriage only baulked by religious difficiillie^. 
How'ever, other forces have been at work in the interval, 
and the conclusion is as salislactory as it is natural. 'J'he 
book strikes a very human note ; motlier and daughter, 
aunt and lover stand out as n‘al beings w'ltli marked 
individualities and capacity for iiileiist' .suflcring and joy. 


WHO'S THAT A'CALLING? J‘>v Kat^ Hmn 7s i»d net. 

(Sl.inlcN [\iiil ) 

She wa.> like a j)ortraiL .sketched in delicate* crayons - 
Kitty Avehng, the licroint* of thi" \ivid romaiKc; \ery 
young; most innocent. Hei mother, the widow of an 
eminent and elderly Indian judgi*, left Kitty to a (]ui(*t 
childhood in the couniry, but when the child blossomed 
into girlhood, she summoned Jier to London. Xow.Alrs. 
Aveling had gone entirely to iru* bad, took drugs, enjoyed 
the dis'^i])ated life. Pu lure to xoiii'^elf then the entrance 
of Ivitty into a dark and scenU*d flat. 'I'lie very first 
evening the heroine is doubtful about her surroundings, 
but on making r(*sistance, is if>ld by lier inoiher that she 
is a prisoner. " Vou are to have no opinions of your 
own, Kilty , if 1 cannot bend you, 1 shall find means 
to break you ” ^Try soon Lord Anthony Garstin appears 
on the scene ; among the »irug-laker>. a imu'e boy, one 
of the shell-shot ked remnants of the war. He is not far 
abandoned to the ways ol sin, and ran apjireciate Kitty's 
pristine freshness, her fear and her hclplessnc.^s. Anthony 
becomes her true lover, and he manages to get her out 
of the terrible house in the end, through the a.ssistancc 
of a devoted woman w'ho goes into the flat as a eliarwoman 
in order to smuggle Kitty aw'ay. 'Told interestingly, in 
easy and llow’ing style. 


JULIA TAKES HER CHANCE. J5\ Concordia Merrel. 7.S. fid. 
net. (Sehvyn Blount.) 

Julia, a Simple little secretar\^, with an aptitude for 
telling her ow’n story in bright, sparkling narrative, is 
offered a small part in a play performed by the Little 
Uppington Amateur Dramatic Society. The chance for 
which all aspiring actresses yearn comes her way, and, 
contrary to her guardian's approval, she takes it. The 
great Pelman Barclay is among the audience and offers 
her a part in his London company — a “ crying part ” — 
and Julia sobs her way to success. But she doesn't stop 
there. In fact she is not the kind of person to stop any- 
where, and after dazzling the world with the promise of 
a society wedding, she shirks it at the last minute and 
escapes into obscurity. And there she finds — well, some- 
thing better than fame or titles. She may be cut out for 
a crying part on the stage, but she is cut out for a laughing 
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part in the drama of life, and thouj^h there is plenty of 
pleasant sentiment in it too, tlie book (‘choes her rollicking 
laughter and is alive with lier lively personality from 
beginning to eiifl. 

THE SHADOW OF STEPHEN WADE. liv A] thin ('ninj)lrn- 

lOckett. 7s net. (llcrlKrt Jcnknis ; 

The shadow of Ste])li(Mi \\\ide doi'^ its chiel wf)rk on 
the pictorial wrapper cover and in the 0])eiiing cluqiter, 
where it prejiares us for sinister inliiKMice^ and a stniggic. 
The story proce(*ds, the duel charader conies forward, and 
it needs no borrowing from lieredity to intere-.t hn in him — 
Pliilip Gray. Sensiti\'e in a jK‘(:iihai degree to iiiischmi 
forces, Philip feels that llie unha])])y legacy \\hich his 
grandfather has left him liangs over Ins life to do him harm. 
He is the more certain liecaiisi' of ih(' facial likeness whndi 
proves the closeness of their kiii'.ln]). TTi* struggles to l)c 
free and to w’ork out his manhoofl Sus.m and \'era and 
Wanda are advc'iitures which help him on the* wav. Wanda 
O’Fay is a delightful study, with a tlireefold juasonahty. 
a girl in different moods— of scn iinv, ot the* conceri-rocnn, 
and of the woods — clearest of all in llie wocxls Mr. 
Compton- Ricketi lets his fancy play with liei . and siuteeds 
in making ns follow him. 'J'iic* story is told with liiimonr 
and runs easily to its close. There is sonic evervdav 
philosophy, ]mt in sneh a w’ay that one remombor's it, ami 
the .action is not held up while one li*^ten«^. 

CRATER^S GOLD, iiy JMnh]) ( mtis ‘riii'nitnu 

llulterwertli ) 

“ Craters (iold ” ])ossesNe's the (jualil\ that m<»si kind, 
of gold y)Osse'>s, the quality oi allnrcanent. Doth the 
supposed gold in the* story an<l tin* book itsell atiiact and 
hold atteiilioii. Andrew* Stiles, the' hero of the stor\ , 
inherits w’eallh and an old house aiul estate in the country, 
a certain number of miles Irom New York He has bec'ii 
long a jonrnalisl in the (ity, and, going to sei' Jiis property, 
finds a .somcw’hat line but (lil.qiidated house and an utterly 
nc'glected ('stale, and hc' clc'Cides to sell it Within a short 
tiiih*, in a m>‘.sterinns w.iy lie finds that men are ri\ ailing 
one another in trying to buy it, and hall in aniiiseineiit, 
hall 111 beliel that liulden trea.siire must he somewhere on 
liis land, or under it. he decich's not to sell '1 he story 
itsedf occupies only a few* days, but it contains conu*(h 
and characterisation enough for a twcdveinoiilh It may 
almost be said of it that every chapter ends with a 
” curtain.” What may cc‘rtainly be .said of it is that it 
grips the reader’s interest from the first, that it is elewer, 
amusing and well sustained. .And the inyMery whuh 
brings together in Stiles’s old hcnise an enorinoiislv rich 
merchant in ” art novcdtics,” a king among cinema 
managers, and a star aclrc.ss, is well used to the end. 

THE DUCHESS OF SIONA. l^y J:. (k.udwin 7s ud net. 

(Collins ) 

” The Duchess of Siona,” wlncli was publislu'd in Ameiica 
last year, is a story as full of lire and colour as a gem, a 
rushing story. When you close tlie finishc^d book you aie 
a little breathless and exhilarated. In fact “ Ihe Duche.ss 
of Siona ” differs from the majority of moih'rn novels in 
that it is vitalising. The story —one of youth and love, 
material commonplace as is sunshine and green growth 
is that of a duchess and her suitors, of one suitor m pai li- 
cular, a nameless fellow, son of a gipsy and the King of 
Spain. Pedro has more red blood in him than any aristo- 
crat of them all ; and, though his duchess is a fine lass, 
with the heart of a woman under her robes, it i.s llie man, 
fierce, crafty, tempestuous and a great lover, in whom is 
centred the interest of the talc. The author uses a }>lain 
narrative style, but gets with it an cfiect of noble and 
passionate writing. Caught by the rhythm of his long 
phrases, you arc swept in a crescendo c^f emotion up to the 
culmination, which, as is proper in a romance, is the union 
of his man and woman. I'his is the second of IMr. Good- 
win’s novels to be published in England, and yet though 


recognition came first in America— he not only an 
Englishman, but a Cockney. His first novel. ” The 
Caravan Alan,” w^a^ a vigorous and jovial tale, so amusing 
that you lauglied and forgot to be critical. Tlie lAuchcss 
is bigger wwk, and it is infusc^l with the same extraordinary 
joie dc vivre. This joic dc vivrr in fiict U 1^ that distin- 
guishes Air. (Goodwill’s books and ]ilays Jiom those of his 
contemporaries. 

AFFINITIES* I’y Ai«ny K’hIutIs Kincli.Lrl Ss od net. 
(llodiier iV Siouglitnn 1 

Lightness of touch and a delightful sense of humour 
characterise the.se long .short .stones ])y AIis.s Alary Roberts 
Rinehart. Her ])lols ha\e always an unexpected iiirn, 
her peo])lc‘, if a little slialiow and scatterbrained, arc 
excellent company, with a genius lor subtle tlirii.si.s and 
witty banter. 'I'he story ot Devil’s Island, the first in 
the book, gives the reader an ai^petite for the four others 
that follow, and there is not oni' that fails in elevcrne.ss 
()1 idea ami the deft haiidliiig we ha\e grown to look for 
in this aiillior’s w*ork A groiq) of bored young husband.s 
and wives seek a CiiviTsion by planning an “ affinity ” 
])icnic of w’hich the uiuvanted iiushands and wives arci 
to be k(‘j)t in total ignoranei' J-'annv, wIk) relates the 
storv, goes with lA'rcl Jackson, but the ])icmc from being 
.1 huge success (hvindles to a dismal failure, and she finds 
lierself regarding lu'i* “ alfiiut}' ” with unalloyed hatred. 
Alishap follows mishap, and they csca]>e in a borrowed 
motor-car ]>ursued bv another picnic jiartv ; hiding in a 
farm-shed, dishevellc'cl and wretclied, their only thought 
to preserve their reputations and avoid publicity. 'J'he 
climax to this vivacious comedy is. of course, a delicious 
’ surpii.se. Each of the tales is thoroughly c'lijoyable - told 
in a s])onianeous, bubbling styh' that ever and anon 
breaks into laughtcT. Nobody with a co]>y of " Affinities ” 
at hand need be down 111 tlu' dumps 

THE HOUSE IN DORMER FOREST. Ih Akuy \\\l)l). 

8s (xl net {1 Iii1( IniiM)!! I 

“ ' Tlicre’ll come a d.iy/ said I'.noc h m a low* and singing 
voice, ’ when this bitter old 'ousc will fa-a-al.’ ” The old 
gardener, Enocli, is the chorus in this grim and pow-erfuf 
story, which awakens memories of (diarlotte Bronte and 
Thomas Hardy. A curse seemed to brood over the old 
lionse in the forest which had belonged to the Darkes since 
Elizabetlian times, and w'e are left to sjieculate as to how 
much of the blight w*as tin' direct (Outcome of the dreary 
and depressing physical features of the ])lace or was due to 
the fierce human passions that hail for generations been 
dammed bv fanaticism and convention. When these 
passions broke their bc^niuls it was clear that IlhocIi’s 
proph»'cy w’oulcl sliortly be iiilfilled, and it is the last 
chapter of the history of the old house that Airs. Webb 
records so brilliantly. The dramatis persona^, with only 
one or tw'O exceptions, arc the members of the household, 
but they are differentiated and portrayed with vcr\ remark- 
able skill. The father, Solomon Darke, is a sturdy, soulless 
son of the sod who is hugely puzzled b}^ the forces of 
unrest w'ithiii his household. His wife is a warped and 
bitter shrew with a travesty of a religion which she 
inherited from her mother, old Airs. Velindrc, who is the 
oracle of the household and the embodiment of three 
centuries of the gloom of Dormer. Of the two daiightcr.s, 
one is a pretty fool who marries the curate in haste and is 
not happy afterwards ; the other is strong enough to break 
her bonds and find love in a larger and freer w’orld . 1 Vter. 

the younger son, a.sserts his freedom by an inglorious 
marriage with a kitchen wench, wdiile Jasper, the idealist, 
beats long against his cage in vain and find.s his freedom 
at the cost of a broken heart. It is old Airs. Vc'hnclre, with 
her senile cunning and venomous spitefulness, who puts 
an end to the bitter old house in the most seemh way by 
burning it to the ground. There is much of gloom in 
the story and a little of tragedy, but tliere is an all-pervading 
humour also. The descriptions of liouse and of people are 
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toiR-Jifd 111 with a very af^rceable wit, and the writing is 
of u (iiiahiv not only to indicate promise but to excite 
interest in the author’.s j^revious works with which the 
reader. like ourselves, may be nnacqiiainted. 

JOHN BULL, JUNIOR. Hv 1 '. Wren ChiM. net. 

(.Metliiien ) 

\ real story of school life is not too often told, and this 
record of the everyday trials, joys, and excitements of 
Xigel Brant, .i boy who was, seemingly, unfitted for any- 
thing of the sfirt, is unusual, and attracts by its truthful- 
ness. Xigel Brant, home-trained and motherless, was 
plunged, after six months’ luxury in the home of a crusty 
bachelor uncle, into the rough-and-tumble of St. Lucian’s 
('ollege. He is sensitive, nervous, truthful, and iiiiiised 
TO the common habits of the schoolboy ; and his very 
ignorance makes liim do some boldly unschool-like things 
which bring him lace to face with the contempt of Ins 
fellows. Brant is a queer mixture, shirking where he should 
not shirk, and laying liiniself open to a good deal of rough 
treatment, even cruelty, and criticism. There is a mysterv 
ill the book, too, connected with one of the masters, and 
some heated scenes follow tlie attempts of the “ I.vnx-eyed 
League ’ to fathom it. In the end Brant's rough training 
giv(*s him courage, his weaknesses of character .strengthen, 
and in the end we leave him “the most popular captain 
St. Lucian’s had ever known.” 

MY LIFE, AND OTHER STORIES. By Ant(ui Tcheklmv. 

Translated hy S. S Kotehansky and Gilbert rannan. 

7s net. (Daniel.) 

A translation from Russian which is the joint effort of 
ii Russian and an Englishman should come somewhere 
near ]>erfection. 'ITiis slim volume lialts rather far below' 
that ideal ; but no awkwardness of phrase can hide 
Tchekhov’s marvellous gift of presenting a piece of living, 
breathing humanity in half a page of apparently effortle.ss 
writing. Of the seven stories here presented, the fir.st, 
" My Life,” is the least successful as a shapely design in 
fiction ; but ” Typhus,” ” In Exile ” and ” Goussiev ” are 
perfect examiiles of the author's art. If there are any 
readers who have yet to make an acquaintance with 
Tchekhov, we recommend this volume as a beginning. 


tibc ffioobman’s TTablc. 


MISS ROBINSON. B>y Rli/ahrth Baker. 3s. hd. net (Sulg- 

wiik iS: Jackson.; 

Miss Robinson ” was first produced at the Birmingham 
Repertory Theatre, in November, 1918. It makes a 
readable book, in its pure buff-coloured covers, and is 
wrritten with skill and point. We have the prosperous 
family of Vintage, licaded by Walter Vintage, M.B., an 
attractive man, very well dressed, apt to burst into utterly 
unexpected irritability. The sons of the house are Lister 
and Hora'c; JJster about to make a thoroughly satis- 
factory marriage (the \Tntages are full of ambition). 
Horace has a tenderness for the trim, pretty secretary, 
Miss Robinson, wdio i?) iu love w^ith Arden, a v'crv average, 
good-looking, pleasant mannered and somewhat masterful 
young nian. All the same, Miss Robinson is somewhat 
flattered by Horace's attentions. The core of the play 
lies in the fact that unexpectedly but certainly, Miss 
Robinson, tiie hunihle, reverential, perfectly capable 
secretary, stumbles on a nasty secret to do with the Vintage 
family. There is a great scene when the old village woman, 
Mattie Hine, drags herself up to the great liousc to accuse 
the respectable squirt' : 

Mr. v\ alter, I m dying -T can’t go before my Maker W'lth 
this awful sin on my soul. I’ve got to see justicc'donc— justice 
o that poor ” 


Mrs. Vintage (abruptly) : ** Mattie 1 ” (She i^ives a hasty, 
hunted look round.) “ What — ^what has she said ? ” (Suddevlv 
buries her face tn her hands.) “ Oh ! ” 

Mattie : “ Confess your sin. . . . Give the wife you have 
forsaken the place tliat is hers in the sight of God. You have 
lived in adultery all these y'ears. You have borne children of 
.sin. God forgi\e me, 1 kept silent for money, I —confess-— 
confess — ^atone.” 'Tlic scene ends with the passage — (when 
Mattie has slipped to the floor unconscious) — 

IMrs. ^ intag 1: ; “ But nobody knows —no one was hero 

but us “ 

Horace : “ Mi.ss Robinson — she w'as here ! ” 

Vintage : “ Damnation ! ” 

1 he plot, slender though it is, is worked out cunningly and 
clearly, though Miss Baker has been obliged to capitulate 
to the universal popular desire for a happ}'^ ending. The 
encumbrance is removed. Vintage is left saying : ” Your 
mother ami I — if it wall give her any satisfaction— can be 
married discreetly.” The characters are etched wath 
faithfulness, and the thing never lapse's to dullness. 


ALMA MATER ANTHOLOGY. Krom the Aberdeen rni- 

verstiy Mtu^azinc, 1883-1910. js. Oil. net. (Aberdeen : 

Tdndsay ) 

Some very fine specimens of recent poetry arc included 
in this volume, wdnch contains considerably upwards of a 
hundred pieces, the wTiters of wdiich “ have been inspired 
by the devotion of her sons and daughters to the Lady of 
the Tower and Crown.” A short i)ocm by Mr. Thomas 
Hardy is sure to make a very wade appeal, and some 
beautiful poems by Dr. Ronald Campbell Maclie, whose 
work is entitled to rank with that of the foremost poets 
of this or any age, wall find a ready response among all 
real poetry lovers. Among so much excellent verse it is 
impossible to make a selection that wall not do an injustice 
to the rest of the wTiters. But at the risk of exposing our- 
selves to the charge of making invidious comparisons, 
mention may be made of the im]>res.sivc patriotic fervour 
of ” The City of Dreams,” by J. D. Symoii. the exipiisite 
beauty of ” Chrysanthemums,” hy J. H. S. Mason, and 
the superb music: of ” Bressay Caves.” by H. J. C. (iiaerson. 
” Labuntur Anru,” by A. W Mair, a really fine little 
poem. 1 'lie ])athos of ” The Blind \ngler,” by A. Mackie, is 
eloquent in its human Icudcrness And ” Life in Death, ’ 
by A. W. Mackenzie, shows a sweet, serene attitude to life. 
Altogether ” Alma ]\Iater ” has every reason to be proud of 
her children. The high excellence of the w'ork is equalled 
only by the jiidiciousni^ss of the compilers. The book 
should find a place' on the shelves of all wdio are seriously 
interested in contemporary i)c;etry 

AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY. By Brofv^snr J. J. 

Findlay. Os. net. (I .onginans, Grreen ) 

It IS unfortunate that the term .sociology should be so 
repellent to the ordinary man, because the challenge of 
the w’ar has forced all of us to take a more active intere.st 
in the aftairs of tlie social groups of which we each form a 
part. The w'ar, that is, has demonstrated even to the 
most obstinate individualist that civilisation is based upon 
the harmonious working of the various parts of our national 
and international social systems and, consequently, that 
we must study social groupings and their functions in the 
scheme of things if wc are to .save civilisation from the evils 
that threaten it. Hence the need for deliberate and sus- 
tained study of this very science of sociology — which really 
means the study of the relationships between men and 
men. Profc.ssor Findlay’s Introduction should appeal to 
the beginner. He opens his inquiry in a club. Here we 
have for our study a social ” group ” (as distinct from a 
fortuitous concourse of people— a mob), a body of men 
with common sympathies, common interests, pursuing 
common ends. And so, from this simjfle and homely 
beginning, wx' are led to the study of the family, the clan, 
the class, and the race, wdth their complex and manifold 
organisations and institutions. In spite of a peculiar 
quality of hardness and professorialism, an excellent 
book. 
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POEMS: IN TIME OF WAR - IN TIME OF PEACE. Mv 

C Kcnnctt Burrow. 5s. net. (Cnllins ) 

A book of poems Unit slioiild on no account be over- 
looked t)v' lovers of siiu'cre aiul (’arnest work is this from 
the pen of .Mr. C. Kennett Burrow. He touches on varied 
phases of war and pcact\ a i onnec tinji; link between the 
two parts beinj* the poems which he calls “ The Kelurn. ” 
the last verses of which run : 

So I ' aril'.* to the vill.i«;c street wlieri* j^IniliiiK lights shoiu* 
tair. 

The hllle homely lif^hts liial make tlie "lad tears start ; 

And J knew that one w.is \e.i.rmnLj and waitinj^ to welumie 
me there. 

She that js mother in blood and ste.idf.iM tnmrade in luarl 

Oil, but mv youth siirj^ed bai k like the tide to a tlnrst\ slinri*. 

Or the blessoil wind at da^\n that heralds the wash ol i.un ! 

And 1 ran with a sonj; in my he.irt ttj the unl.itilie<l dooi. 

T relumed to the bre.ist that had nursid me a bov .ii;aiii " 

I'lie ]»oenis are mainly lyrual aiul “ personal. " lhoiiL;h 
the im]H‘rsonal and dramatu* are also included A delight- 
ful little Be.ici* poem is that to Ceriselte : 

\’ou were a tiny cin/i^irr, 

I nionscious ol a world in IhiiiK 
A ])iils<‘ of living Flame to-il.iy 
\‘ou to the vineyards whent e you < anie 
Ueturn, and 1 shall miss our j^lay 

“ Tour 3’ears I’ve known you, ( eiisetie. 

And hve are all your little sp.in . 

Speechless you were when hist we ne t. 

But by the laugh -ambgurgle jilan 
You luretl me to your baby net 

“ And when words came, how* dmll tins win ’ 
F'rench trip])ed up Fjiglish — I'lmhsli (hem h ’ 

'Fhen in a kind of lilaml despair 
'N’our new-ibs( ov ered teidli you'd (leiuli 
And f.dl as silent .is a hare I 

“ Oh, 1 shall miss you, ( erisclte ' 

You’ll carry to your vineyaid-l.ind 
\ love loo Miiistanl to forget 
Sonu' (l.'iv, blithe heart, you’ll umh'rst.m 1 
Why \our old phi \ male’s eyes wi re wii 

Mr. Biiriow is one of our low novelists wiio can also write 
poeirv -or perliaj^s one slionhl sa\-, one of our lew poets 
wlio ( an \N rill' no\ els. 

THE CHARM OF OXFORD, B.y J Wells, M \ , M-.irdeii .u 
W. id ham College Illustrated by W. B. Blaik.dl Jis net 

; '^ini])kin, .Miirsliall ) 

So 1.1 r .is wo can judge from their reju'oductiou by process 
as illiistralioiis to “ 'riie Charm of Oxlonl,” Mi W. 
Blackall's twenty-seven jH'iicil drawings of lollege and 
university Iniildings are at once gr.iceful and lailhtnl 
They are well chosen too. depicting Balliol, B N C' . Corpus, 
Christ Church, Idncoln, Magdalen, Merton, New* ('ollegi. 
Oriel, St. Jolin’s aii<l Wadhain, and leaving iinrejueseiiled 
Kcble .mil Hertford as being modern, I'niv. .is being 
uglv, and All Souls as being no true college. Ihe left ex- 
press, jirovided by Mr. Joseph Wells, tlie Warden of 
W'adham, is as well worth studymg as are ^Ir l^lackall s 
pictures ; it is informing without being pedantic, and 
liuent wilboiit being garnilous Mr. lilackall and Mr. 
Wells between them have managed to capture much of 
“ the charm of Oxford ” in lliis handsome volume. If 
all editors and artists reached their level ot taste and 
expression there would be little fe.ir of pictorial Oxford 
being overdone. 'I'he drawings of Mr. Blackall are also 
published separately in a jiorlfolio (|2s. net), reproduced 
on vcllnm and tastefully mounted rcarly for framing. 

MELUSINE. By FT-uiz Hellens. (Kdition.s de " B.i Voile 
Jvouge ” : Paris and Brussels ) 

Tins bewildering and fantastic tale, with its m\stic. 
symbolic, allegorical details and implications, contains 
much that is of the purest beauty, though in its cntiict\ 
it is not altogether clear w'liat the aim of the writer can 
be. Melu.sine is a crcalnrc between woman and spirit, 
and her sapphire robe is the sapphire lost by Merlin, from 
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which Jic derived his chief magical powers. And through- 
out tlie romance Merlin -now in the gui.se of a modern 
engiiK'cr — pur.siies Iut rc'covcr his sajijdiirc, and succeeds 
m Jn^ que.st. Ihit the (jiiesf is carried on through m- 
ninnerable episodes, with so much that is mere fantasy, 
*so much that is sul)tly penetrating psychology, so much 
that is satire, that tlu‘ reader fails to gr.isp the scheme 
of the book as a whole If tliere is anything analogous 
to tlie tale it would probably be some of the strange tan- 
talising stories of |ules Latorgue, though M. Hellens cannot 
coiTifortablv wield the sanu‘ bow. Some of the stories in 
his noteworthy “ Xoctiiinal ” rather heraldeil the manner 
now fully c\enipliti(‘d in “ ^lelusine,” but it seems some- 
thing more elusive than is reasonable. \ et the directness, 
balance and originality that appear in every adventure 
make the story well worth reading. 


A GUILDSMAN^S INTERPRETATION OF HISTORY. 

F^y Arthur ) IVnty. u-; Od. net t ^llen cV I'm. in ) 

In this extremely able contribution to the literature of 
the rapidly growing Ciuild movement, Mr. Penty lilts 
heavily at two cousiilerably weighty things ; Roman law 
and the materialist conception of history. Regarding the 
latter, the theories of Marx are fal.se, we are told, not 
because of what they say, but of what they leave unsaid 
They isolate one historical factor and ignore the rest. Ills 
theories gain credence to-dav because the great traditions 
of the past have been undermined by modern capitalism — 
itself a most material thing. The evils Mr. Penty finds in 
Roman law are many and terrible. Successful warfare 
made old Rome wealthy, but this wealth was at the mercy 
of unpatriotic financiers, and Roman law was formulated, 
not to secure justice, but to bolster ujj a corriijit society in 
the interests of “ public order." Its aim was not, lik(‘ 
media*val law. " to enable good men to live among bad, 
but to enable rich men to live among poor." And when 
Roman law finally triumphed over the mediaeval canon 
law of the Church, exploitation was legalised and wealth, 
so to say, sanctified, no matter how^ that wealth might 
have been acquired. So !Mr. Penty on Roman law’, anti, 
although there is nothing new’ in the statement of fact'', 
the case he builds upon them is strong that we ma\ 
confidently expect it to be ignored. For the rest, the 
book is an liistorical survey from (Greece aiul Rome, through 
Mcdiaevalism, the Reforinations lu Englantl ami Ciermany, 
tlie French Revolution ami Industrialism, to the (ireat 
AVar and Bolshevism, stressing the part the Guilds played 
in history, and the evils attendant upon their declim*. An 
invaluable book. 


THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. P.y I.eoii.ird Huxley, I.L P 

3s. 6d, net. (Watts.) 

This is not a full-dress biography, nor a detailed history 
of Huxley's scientific investigation '' and philosopiiical 
researches ; it is a very intimate ami revealing character 
study of the man him.-iclf, showing " not .so much the 
w’ork done as what maimer of man Huxley was, and the 
spirit in which he undertook that w’ork." Some of his 
Heretical views arc accepted now even by the orthodox ; 
most of tl:c theolcgical controversies in w'liich he became 
involved have ceased to liavc much importance for most 
of us , and many who arc middle-aged enough to remember 
what a bogey of agnosticism, and even atlieism, his 
opponents made of him wall perhaps succumb w’itli some- 
thing of surprise to the cliarm and unswerving righteous- 
ness of his jiersoiiality as it grows upon one in his son's 
brief story of his life and record of his sayings. There 
needs no knowhMge of his high acliievements in science 
Jto enable one to read this sympathetic and brilliant 
Hiarrctcr sketch with umlerbtancling and profound interest ; 
PBjbells much of his w^ork as is essential to a complete 
reali.satirji of the man, his ruling passion for truth at all 
costs, his eager industry in the pursuit of it, his shrewd 
humour and the gracious human qualities that made him 
lovable as w'^dl as admirable. 
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NOTICES. 

All communications intended for the Editor must he addressed to 
the Editor of The Bookman, St. Paul’s House, Warwick 
Square, London, E.C.4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should he sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 

Tfle ws Bo tes. 

“MARY ROSE ’ AND “PETER PAN” 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

Sir J, M. Barrie's poignantly beautiful pluy, 
“ Mary Rose," snakes a ivondcrful appeal to croK'ded 
houses gi the Haymarket, but, in some respects, it has 
puzzled many of the great multitude U'ho have seen 
it, and we have decided to offer a First Prize of Two 
Guineas and a Second Prize of One Guinea for the 
best interpretation in not more than 300 words of the 
play's inner meaning, and what final lesson the author 
intends us to draw from it. 

We also offer Prizes of a Guinca-and-a-Half , One 
Guinea, and Half-a-Guinea for the best crilicisnis in 
not more than 300 words of*the perennially popular 
play of “ Peter Pan." This Competition is limited 
to younger readers. The age of the Competitor must 
be written under his or her signature, and each reply 
should bear a note by the Competitor s parent or 
guardian stating that the writer of the reply is under 
the age of fourteen. 

Competitors should keep copies of their MSS., and 
not eftclose stamped envelopes for their return. 


All replies in both these Competitions must be 
addressed to The Editor of The Bookman, St. Paul's 
House, Warwick Square, London, E.C. Envelopes for 
the one should be marked " Mary Rose Competition," 
and for the other " Peter Pan Competition." 

Results will be announced in The Bookman 
Christmas y umber. 

In response to requests from many readers we are 
extending the time for sending in papers for these 
Competitions to the 1 4th October. AH repHes must be 
received not iater than first post on that date. 


The Bookman 250 Guineas First Novel Prize 
Competition closes on the 31st December. Write 
for particulars to the Editor of The Bookman. 
Address as above. 


“ Neighbours,” a new volume of poems by Mr. 
Wilfrid Wilson Gibson, will be published imme- 
diately by Messrs. Macmillan, who also have in 
hand “ Children of the Slaves,” by Stephen (iraham, 
a study of the progress of the American negro since 
he obtained liis freedom. 


A new edition of that malicious, genially dis- 
cursive, curiously interesting biography, ” Nollekens^ 
and His Times,” by John Thomas Smith, has bee^r 
edited by Mr. Wilfred Whitten, and will be pub- “ 
lished this autumn by Mr. John Lane. This is 
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tfie first complete edition 
since 1829 of one of the 
best books of anecdotes 
ever written. 

Mr. Conal O'Riordan, 
whose new novel, “ Adam 
of Dublin," has just been 
published by Messrs. Collins, 
is well known in connection 
with the Abbe>' Theatre 
plays, but the general 
reader will r(‘cognise liim 
more easily as “ Xorreys 
Connell,” the pseudonym 
under which his e a r 1 i e r 
novels appeared. 

An anthology of recent 
poetry, " The Year’s at the 
Spring,” will be published 
shortly by Messrs. Harrap. Photo by van.hk 
with illustrations in colour whose new novel, •• l he Ca 

b\ Messr 

and black-and-white by 

Harry Clarke The same firm pn Wishing; “ Poem^ 
by a Little (iirl/’ the little girl, Mis^ Hilda 
Conkling, having writt(‘n the poems, one hundred 
and seven in number, between the ages of four and 
nine. The book will liave an inlrodiK'tion by Mr. 
William C'anton and a fronti>piece j^ortrait. 

A new novel, a satirical comedy of characKT, 
bv Hamilton Fyfe, “ The WidowV Cruse,” has 
just been published by Mr. Leonard Parsons, wlio 
announces for this month “Women and Cliildrcn,” 
a new novel by Huglj d(‘ Selincourt. 

Mr. l^arsons is adding to his Ni‘w Lra s(‘rie> a 
study of “ J.aboui and National Financr,” by 
Philip Snowden ; and is also publishing this iiifUith 
“ Some Omternporary Poets,” by Harold M«nro ; 
and “ Some Contemporary Nov(‘list^ 

(Women),” by Brimley Johnson. 

“ They Wctu,” a v(‘ry remarkable new 
novel by Norman Douglas, published b\’ 

Messrs. Chapman tV Hall, the first 
novel Mr. L^uuglas has written since he 
iiiade his reputation as a novelist with 
" South Wind'’ a few years ago. 



whose new novel, “'The Captives" has just been published 
b\ Messrs. M?cinillaii. 



” Ships and the Sea,*' an 
anthology by Sir Arthur 
Ouiller-Couch, will be pub- 
lished shortly by Messrs. 
Dent. It is designed to 
show the part played by 
ships and the sea in the 
development of English 
literature from Chaucer to 
the pn^sent day. 

Messrs. Arrowsmitli an- 
nounce for this autumn a 
collection of stories by vSir 
H. Rider Haggard, “Smith 
and the Pharaohs”; and 
“ A Ca^e in C'amera,” a 
new novTl bv Oliver Onions. 


The Right Hon. J. M. 

Mr. Hugh Walpole, Robertson has written a* 
published studv c)f (duirk's Bradlaiigli 
which Me>srs. Watts are 
including this autumn in tlieir Lif(‘-Slorit‘s (>f Famous 
Men s(Ties. 

A j)osthiimous \'oIum(‘ by Ella Wh(‘(‘ler W'ilcox, 
“ Poem^ of Affection,” has jur^t l.)e(‘Ti issued by 
Messrs, (iav & Hancock. It is a collection fd fifty 
pocmis writt('n by ]\lrs. Wilcox during her last visit 
to France and England. 

Th(‘ late Mr. )am(‘s Baker had completed .sliortly 
befort' lijs di'alh a nvw book which Mr. John l.ane 
lias in the jircs.^. It is a memoir of his son. Major 
S. Harold IkiktM’. and iiadudes a grapliic account 
of ihe work of tin- (lloucesteis Salonika and 
Franco. 

Manhoofl ICnd,” another of Mrs. Henry Diide- 

nev’s novc'ls of Siiss(‘x life — tlu* story 

of a young cU'rgyman who married 
the neighbouring vii'ar’s daughter and 
resigned liinisi'lf to a (piiet, unambitious 
life but found that in devising his Iidcn 
fK‘ had fof-gotten about the serpent — 
will be published this montli by Messrs. 
Hurst & Blackett. 


Mr. G. B. Burgin’s “ Uncle Jeremy,” 
his si\tieth novel, is due from Messrs. 
Hutchinson this autumn. 


Mr. Jeffery 
Farnoh 

who^f new novel, “ Black 
Bartleiny's Trea.sure"(Sampson 
Low), Is reviewed in this 
Number. 


The second book of spirit messages 
received by the Rev. G. Vale Owen is 
entitled “The Higlilands of Heaven,” 
and will be published immediately by 
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Mr. Thornton Butterworth. This, like “ The Low- 
lands of Heaven," with which the series began, is 
complete in itself and contains all the messages 
from Zabdiel in cons('cntive order. 

Early in October Mr. Tliornton Butterwortli will 
publish Bethmann-Hollweg's long postpon(*d " Re- 
flections on tlu‘ World War," a hook which give^ 
an inside history of piv-war (ierinany and a frank 
exposition of (ierman ainl^ and j^olirw 


" London Trees." by A. 1). Webster, wliieh the 
Swarthmf)re Press is publishing, is an account of 



Photo by Aiui- Uu hf, Mrs. Belloc Lowndcs, 

who'.e iu)\rl, "Out of tlie \ ''‘'I'-i' 

Hutchinson an puhli-imu "li 


the tret'S that flourisli best in London, with records 
of old and remarkable sj)e("imens that may be 
found in ^'ari()us parts of tlu’ t^)^^n. 

Mr. Standish O’l'irady, llu' veltM'aii Irish man of 
letters, has written a biogr.iphit'al Prefac'c to tlu* 
volume of "Essays by llu* late John lodluintii. 
which Mr. Elkin Mathews will ptiblish this auttimn. 
Mr. O’Clrady concltides his apprecaation with these 
words : " These prose remains will be, in my opinion, 
a valuable addition to any library, and will be 
read and reread lovingly and with delight, for they 
are true essays, like Lamb’s and Hazlitt s, racy of 
the. soil where they grew, of the pleasant, sincere 
and humorous personality in which they originated. 


Mr. Elkin Mathews 
is also publishing 
this autumn " Oscar 
Wilde ; b'ragments 
and Memories," by 
Martin Birnbaum - 
an essay dealing 
mainly with Wild(‘’s 
tour in America in 
the early niiu’ties. 


Outa'ani UniiJid, 
the new monthlv 
published by the 
Oxford Pres>, i> to 
be congratulated on an t'\ct‘llent first number. 
It is w(‘ll illustrated, and in addition to many 
interesting stories and articU“- bv distinguished 
writers, contains the ojvcning instalment of a brilliant 
serial by John Buchan I'lititled " fhe Path of a 
King.’^ 

'Lwo new novcN that Messrs. Duckworth are 
publishing this autumn are " The* Yellow Poppy," 
by 1). K. Brost(*r. and " The Passionate* Spectator," 
by Miss Jaiii* Burr, the American poi‘t and novelist 
who.se views on niiirriagc* raised a storm in last 
month’s nc'wspapers. 

Another nc‘w monthlx that will issue its first 
number on the* 1st of Xovembi*!' is Spt>r/s and 


Photo by Adeiphi siudw\. Miss Jane Burr« 

whose novel, '* The Passionate Spectator,' Messrs. Pucks orth 
are publishing. 



Mrs. Asquith, 


wliosf Aiitobingrapli} will be iniblished 
this mouth by Mr Thoniion Uulterworth, 
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Sportsmen, produced by the Olympic Press, and 
published by Messrs. G. Heath Robinson and Birch. 
It i.s a handsome production, and justly claims to be 
“ tlie magazine de luxe of sport.” Its advisory com- 
mittee includes such representative names as the Earl 
of Clarendon, Lady James Douglas, Mrs. Dudley Lar- 
combe. Sir Williams Bulkeley, Sir Robert Jardine, Sir 
Samuel Scott, Sir Arthur Hazlcrigg, Mr. H. D. Leveson- 
Gower, Captain C. C. Aylmer, and others equally 
prominent. All sports are included in its province^ 
and among the man\’ and varied contents of its first 
number will be a special 
study of ” The Prince of 
W’ales as Sportsman.” 

A new novel by Mr. A. 

Beverley Baxter, “ The 
Parts Men Play,” will be 
published shortly by Messrs. 

W. & R. Chambers. 

“ Quiet Interior,” a first 
novel by E. B. C. Jones, 
which Mr. R. Cobden- 
Sanderson is publishing 
immediately, is a sym- 
pathetic stud)’ of a girl’s 
love affair — an introspec- 
tive study of character and 
the emotions as affected b)’ 
env’ironment and events. 

“The Origin of Man 
and His Superstitions,” by 
Carveth Read, is to be 
published by the Cambridge Press about the end of 
the year. 


poetry, by T. S. Eliot. 



PhotQ by Bachrach, C'.S./4. 


reconstructing ht*r “ Diary," which was published last luoiiih 
by Messrs, Putnams and is reviewed in this Number. 


part in re-establishing the credit and finances of 
France after the Napoleonic wars. 

Essays bulk largely and pleasantly among the 
books that Messrs. Methuen have in preparation 
for this autumn. There are ‘ ‘ The Uses of Diversity, ” 
by G. K. Chesterton ; “ Essays on Books,” by A. 
Clutton-Brock ; “ If I May,” by A. A. Milne ; 

“ About Many Things,” by Grace Rhys, which is 
just out ; and “ The Sacred Wood,” essays on 

Moreover, there is a volume 
of Oscar W^ilde’s essays on 
“Art and Decoration ” ; 
and “ Specially Selected,” a 
gift-book selection of E. V. 
Lucas’s essays, with ninety 
illustrations by G. L 
Stampa. 


Messrs. Methuen are pub- 
lishing also tliis autumn a 
volume of stories by Miss 
Marie Corelli. 

“Practical Hints on 
Training for the Stage,” 
b\- Agnes Platt, will be 
published shortlv by Mr. 
Stanlev Paul. 

Mr. John Murray has 
added to his cheap series 
of reprints Mr. Stanley J. 
W'e\nian’s charming early 
iK'vol, “ The New Rector,” 
and S e t n Merriman’s 
From One ( leneration 


Miss Opal Wbiteley 


Indian Mutiny romance 
to Another.” 


A reprint of the revised and enlarged edition of 
Mr. St. John Adcock’s “ For Remembrance ; Soldier 
Poets Who Have Fallen in the War ” will be pub- 
lished this month by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. 

Mr. Fisher Unwin is publishing a new’ edition of 
“ Boon.” which now openly reveals what everybody 
knew, i.e that these “ Literary Remains of George 
Boon ’■ were written and illustrated by Mr. H. G. 
W’ells. 

Mr. John Murray is publishing the “ Memoirs of 
the Count de Rochechouart,” a man of arms and of 
■affairs who was at one time secretary to the Due 
de Richelieu and, though he is now numbered 
among forgotten statesmen, played an important 


“ Norman Ten Hundred,” by A. Stanley Blicq 
(Guernsey : The Guernsey Ih-ess), is the story, 
well and graphically told, of w'hat was done by 
the 1st (Service) Battalion of the Royal Guernsey 
Light Infantry in the great war. It is a detailed, 
authentic narrative of the adventures in France and 
Flanders of one thousand out of the seven thousand 
soldiers who w'cnt from Guernsey alone — “ the 
oldest and smallest democracy in the world,” to 
fight side by side with the Mother Country’s troops. 
Mr. Blicq joined the army in August, 1914, served 
on the Brigade Staff in Flanders, and ended up in 
hospital, from which he was released fifteen months 
ago. Before the war he was for some years a private 
secretary, but this post being no longer available he 
is nowadays a free-lance author and journalist and 
finding that road a steep and heavy one to travel. 
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THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 

HENRY ST. JOHN COOPER. 


A lthough Mr. Henry St. Jolm Cooper lias only 
become widely known to the book-reading jiiiblic 
within the last Iwc'lve inontiis, he has been a very 
successful writer of serials for long past, and his first 
book made its appearance some year^^ ago, but that 
was not a novel. He comes of a literary family, for he 
is related to the late W. Clark Russell, whose fine sea 
romances have fallen of 
late into iinmerit(‘d neglect, 
and is a grandson of Henrv 
Russell, the ])0])ular vocalist 
who composed and sang 
Charles Mackie’s “Cheer, 

Bovs, Cheer” into ^fanu- 

- L 

in mid- Victorian day^. And 
that first book of Mr. 

Cooper’s was an autobio- 
graphy of his grandfalher. 
which was published by 
McQueen about thirty years 
ago. He wrote it more or 
less in collaboration with 
Henry Russell, telling his 
story as closely as possible 
in his own words, and the 
book wa-; read ov(*r and 
touched up by Clement Scot.t 
before it went to press. 

But he had found his way 
into print I'ven earlier than 
that. When he was about 
sixteen or seventeen he 
obtained an engagement as siib-etlitor on a new bo\V 
paper called Pleasure. It had a short and not jiarticu- 
larly glorious existence, and departed this life for the 
common and sufficient reason that it did not pay its 
way and the proprietor's capital ran out : 

“The editor was not enthusiastic," .says Mr. Cooper, 
“ and u.sed to leave me to get the pajnT out as host I 
could. I had no cash available for paying eonlribulors, 
and used to get the illustrations from an agenev that 
supplied drawings or blo('ks tliat liad already seen service 
elsewhere. I would visit the agent, select a number of 
pictures almost at random, and then write articles, short 
stories and serials into which such incidents were intro- 
duced as they could appropriately illustrate. Tn addition 
I conducted prize competitions, wrote editorial notes and 
a few advertisements, also answers to correspondents 
though as a fact, perhaps owing to the limited interest 
the public took in us. there were no real corrcsjiondents 
to answer. I literally wrote this paper from cover to cover 
for many weeks, and when it died its circulation had 
dwindled to a weekly sale of about three thousand 
copies.” 

Thereafter he did no more such editing, but went 
on writing serials, and one of these, a boy s adventure 
romance of the “ Westward Ho ” kind, was published 
by Messrs. Jarrold under the title of “ The Voyage of 


the Avenger : A Story of Elizabeth S(‘afaring ” ; but 
being an indifferent man of busiiu'ss he made no attempt 
to republish any other of these as books until last year 
a friend took things in Iiand for him and sent one of 
them, “ Sunny Ducrow,” to Messrs. Sampson Low & Co., 
who promptly accept('d it, and when it came out last 
autumn it not only iru‘t with a \'er3' fa\'(>urablc* reception 

from the critics, but caught 
on with the public and 
was one of the successes of 
till' season. It was pub- 
lished on the other side 
of the Atlantic by Messrs. 
Putnams Sons, and has sold 
nearly forty thousand in 
England and America, and 
is still selling. 

Mr. Cooper is no realist 
of the sordid and unhappy 
school ; he has seen more 
than one sid(^ of life and 
knows that the summer is 
as real as the winter, the 
bottc'r, pleasanter qualities 
of humanity as real as all 
that is unworthy and un- 
lovely in it, and as a conse- 
quenc(‘ his stories and their 
characters have a quiet 
humour and a charm of 
human kindliness and grace 
of sentiment that for want 
of a more adequate word we call Dickensian. 

This same broad understanding of the good that is 
in men and women and his gift of weaving the old 
simplicities and natural follies and weaknesses of average 
mankind into a story is winning success again for his 
second novel, “ James Bcivanwood, Baronet,” which 
w^as published by Messrs. Sampson Low a few weeks 
back ; and he is just now at work on a third which has 
been already accepted b}’ the same publishers, and by 
Messrs. Putnams for America, and it will see the light 
next spring. This has been called “The Garden of 
Memories,” not a very striking title, but one that seems 
to Mr. Cooper to express the idea of the book. It is 
a story that deals lightly with tlu' subject of reincarna- 
tion -a subject that very strongly appeals to him. 
“ I look forward,” he says, “ to one day writing a book 
that shall embody an extraordinary experience that 
came to me some twelve years back. I have tried to 
get myself to write it again and again, but so far have 
not even succeeded in actuallj^ penning a word in 
connection with it. I have been daunted by a fear that 
the theme is too big for me, and would sooner leave it 
always unwritten than write it and be disappointed with 
the result.” 



Mr. Henry St. John Cooper. 
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Yankel Yurovaky, 

the man who Killed the Czar. 

From “ Th<‘ Last Davs of thr Romanovs '' (Thornton Buitrrworth). 


NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 

“Biff and Butt,” by Dnd Swisher (is. net; Westall), 
is a witty pictorial commentary on current politics — a 
grotesquely, often bitingly satirical scries of drawings, 
after the manner of Bud Fisher’s burlesque sketches of 
Mutt and Jeff, in which .Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Bonar 
Law mimic the diversions of those popular film characters. 

The latest addition to the collected edition of Mr. Archibald 
Marshall's works 12s bd. net each ; Hodder Stoughton) 
IS “ Lx ton Manor ” — that delightful story of English 
country life which is coniinonly regarded as the ablest and 
strongest of his stones. Both in characterisation and 111 
the graphic detail of its narrative it justifies the critics 
who have ranked Mr. Marshall with Trollope as a quiet, 
unexaggerated realist of the lile of his own time, but it has 
a conciseness, an artistic finish in style and construction 
that Trollope ncvei achie^/ed. It is not only tlie be^t of 
Mr. Mar.shaH’s books, but one ol the best novels that have 
been published in the last twenty years. 

A new and enlarged edition of Miss Mary C. Slurgcoii’s 
admirable “Studies of Contemporary Poets” (7s. Gd. net; 
Harrap) contains several fresh cha piers dealing witli the 
work of Hardy, Drinkwater, Yeats, Michael Field, J. C. 
squire, aud a group of women poets. 

In an introductory note, Mr. John Drinkwater rightly 
says that I\Ir. Charles I^ow'cll and his •* Poets in the 
Nursery ” (5s. net ; Jolm Lane belong “ to the aristocracy 
of his ari ” His parodies of Kipling, Masefield, Hardy, 
Chesterton, Yeats, Noyes, W atson, and the rest, arc wholly 
admirable in the skill and humour with which they hit 
oflf the characteristics of their originals. " Mr. Powell,” 
to agree again writh Mr. Drinkwater, ” never forgets his 
fun, bu: neither does he forget the significance of his 
poets, and poets are not always so happy in their more 
accredited ministers.’" 


The heroic part played by Cardinal Mercier during the 
war is common knowledge, and in response to requests 
from all quarters of the world His Eminence has at length 
consented to the publication of all the correspondence 
that passed betw^een him and the German authorities 
during the enemy occupation of Belgium. These letters, 
arranged by Professor Ferdinand Maycnce, and linked up 
with occasional comments, in “Cardinal Mcrcier’s Own 
Story” (25s. net; Hodder & Stoughton), resolve them- 
selv'cs into the fullest, vividcst chronicle of that dramatic 
succession of events in which the Cardinal fearlessly 
championed llie cause of his people against the tyrannies- 
of their oppressors. 

Though the wortl minor may be written over nearly 
all that literature of the nineties which is associated 
w'ith Aubrey Beardsley and the ” Yellow^ Book,” it 
still has, and possibly always will have, a curious 
fascination for tin* literary student. Many essays 
have been written about it ; Mr. Holbrook Jackson 
studied it exhaustively in “ Tlie h'ighteen Nineties,” 
and now Mr. Bernard Muddiman gives ns in “The 
Men of the Nineties” ()s. net; Henry Danielson} a 
very able and interesting survey f)f ” the men of the 
nineties proper ” and their work. Hi* linds that “ 111 
Beardsley, so to speak, w^as inset all the intinences that 
went to make the period what it was ” ; that he was, in 
his drawings and liis writings, “ the incarnation of the 
spirit of the age ” ; and his symjiathctic, criiical account 
of Beardsley's life and achievements is, j)erhaj>s, the most 
valuable part of his book. Ciood, too, is all he has to say 
of Max Beerbohm, Davidson, Dow son, Frackaiilhorpe and 
idonel Johnson ; but he is no blind eulogist of the move- 
ment, and recognises the morbidity, alfectatioii^. ab- 
surdities of some who were in it, especially ol some of the 
ies.ser lights who are already prett\' minh forgotten. It is 
significant, as hi* suggests, that no writer of the group 
wrote a great novel ; .uul that Meiedith. Hardy, Ki]>ling, 
Steven-son, Barrie, all wriling at tliat time, remained out- 
side their circle. But there were strange and attractive 
personalities among tlicm ; they did nian> beautiful little 
things, and estabJi.shed tiuotlier by-way of literature, to- 
w'hich Mr. Mnddiman’s book is a disc iimmating and very 
adequate guide. 

*‘ Old Seed on New Ground, ” by Jarne.s .Xdderley ' 7s. Od. 
net ; Putnams), is a senes of stones or parables - some of 
them up-to-date adaptations of the great parables of the 
Bible — most of them edged with humour or satire, and 
all of them with a shrewd application to modern life and 
character. The follies and hypocrisies of the time are 
lightly but scathingly rebuked in the tale “ Of Ten Young 
Ladies and the Great War,” ” Of the Good Lady Sara 
Martin,” “ Of the Beginning and the End of Mr. Stultous,” 
and in others, and otliers are touched with that genial 
tolerance and kindliness and broad democratic sympathy 
that one expects from the aiitlior of ” Stephen Remarx.” 
They are stories you can read as .stories, but they carry 
more or less obvious lessons for all readers. The book 
is illustrated with twelve clever drawings by the Star’s. 
cartoonist, Low. 


THE READER. 


MISS MAY SINCLAIR. 

By C. a. Dawson Scon. 


I. 

A ] a London Club oiu* night a speaker (jiioterl 
lhcs(‘ s(‘ntenc(‘s from " Mary Oliviei - A Life.” 

By tlic gale of the fiehJ Iut .sudden, secret lia])}>iness 
came to her. She could never tell wlien it was corning, 
nor what it would come from. Jt had sonietliing to do 
with the trees standing up 
in the golden while hglu 
It had come belore with a 
certain sliai]) while light 
flooding the in‘lds, dootling 
the room . . . SJie stood 
still ])>• the gale . . hold- 
ing her happnu'ss. 

He deducc'd from ihem 
that the cause of art is 
a longing on the jiart of 
the artist to (ominiim- 
cate to others a thrill he 
has hiins(‘lf experienced. 

It was not the trees, nor 
the light flooding llic' 
fields, but Mary’s hap])i- 
ness in them that was (jf 
imjiortaiice. 

If we accej)t this theory 
and agree that art m its 
different forms makes its 
appeal ance because the 
individual fi‘els an uige 
to share* a sensation he 
has e'xpe'rieiK'e'd, we- tiiid 
an e'\planalie)ii of much 
that is perplcMug. I hi* 
world of to-elay is full ed 
little sheieits anel jiushiugs 
of green art. They are* 
plants of no outstanding beauty, but aie encoiir.ige'd 
by sedulenis little e'diteirs who jierceive* that m tbe*ir 
walled-iu garden big things woulel be* out of plaee, 
and who alsei, juTliaps, ])re*fer annuals to j)e‘ie*iiiiials. 
Each tiny jilant, heiwever, may anel jirobably eloe*s 
owe its existene-e to that lemging, iiihereMii m the 
majority, te) e:oinmimieate llie* wemdcT of its ex])e‘rience*, 
its simple exjierience* eif light and heat. The* same 
is true of the bigger plants in the art weirld, m fact 
of every plant and all ; and once* vve ha\'e* grasped 
that, we no longer woikUt that the little chickweed 
cannot produce the j)omegranate, or flower as the rose. 

This theory also accounts for the fact that sei much 
art lacks universality. It is born of a narreiw personal 
experience, and appeals therefore only to natures 
capable of similar experiences. Its roots do not go 
down to the vivifying springs, the fountains of the earth. 
For the little artists it is a case of many men, many 
keyboards, with the manipulator only able to play on 


certain of them, only able j)erha])s to strike a note 
h(T(' and a noti* then*. 

The critic who acce])ts this theory of tin* soul trying 
to sliajie someiliing, by mean^ of which it will give back 
to humanity the more poignant of its experiences, is 
obliged by it to taki* a very broad, (piite impersonal 
view of the n‘siilt. Here i^ a gift liorsi*, lie would say, 

and we must not only 
consider whether its 
ti‘elli will show it to be 
ag(‘d, but must accept 
the animal gratefully as a 
live (real lire, a creature 
of interi'sting possi- 
bilities ! 

\Miich brings us to 
that curiously criticised 
w o r k ” Mary Olivier.” 
In America it sold well; 
in ICngland it was perhaps 
the most talked-of book 
of the s(*asoii and I ha\'e 
lieard it discussed from 
e\(‘ry ])oint of view, 
(‘xc('l)t that giv(‘n above. 
Vet m it tilt* writcT is 
imdouliledly trying to 
pass on to th(' n*ad(T the 
thrills lifr lias given hiT — 
till ills strange to some 
of Us. the thrill of the 

mela]>h\’siciaii, thi* thrill 

of nuisrulai eiuM'gy, the 
thrill of a ('criain sort 

of laiulsiapc, the thrill 
that I'omes with the 
making of word-pati(‘rns. 
The method was a matti*r of intellectual choici* ; the 

medium not more so, than is to a jdaiit tlie flower it 

produces ; aiul whereas llie former brought the ri'ceiving 
mind into ('oiilaci with a technique second to none, the 
latter must be accepted as tin* natural floroscimce of 
that particular soul. To say the book was ” dull,” 
was ” morbid,” was ” lacking in drama,” as did some 
critics, was bi‘side the mark. Its quality, the quality 
that maile it wiluable, was its sincerity — while its 

method mado it a delight. Moreover, beyond the 

sincerity of it, lay the fact that this study of a life 
racked by cramping circumstance, and blooming in the 
secret places of the mind and sjiirit, was a revelation of 
human possibilities ; w’hile finally, the publication of 
this book should have been W’clcomed as proof thai 
Miss Sinclair had broken with tradition, that the great 
upheaval through which our civilisation lias lately 
passed had clarified her gift as it has those of so many 
ethers and that in future we may look to her for books 
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which shall be neither 
traditional nor deriva- 
tive, but the fruit of her 
individual experience. 


May Sinclair was born 
at l^ockferrv in Cheshire, 
and was one of six 
children, the other five 

being b o y s . She was 

educated partly at honu', 
partly at Cheltenham. 

Among her schoc.lfellows vMobyj u. Ham., km,, 
was another child, Mi,s m., sinc 

destined in after life to 

become a writer — Mrs. Allen Harker — but tlie tw'o 
novelists did not draw together in friendship until 
after schooldays were at an end. Meanwhile, Miss 
Sinclair, returning home, began to produce verse, and 
by the time she was twenty had already written a little 
sheaf of j^oenis. In those da^^s Mr. Gladstone was a 
force scattering post cards of well-meant but badly- 
expressed encouragement (“ he wa*^ sensible of the 
merits they contained ”) on beginners, and the usual 
post card, wdth the addition of a few reviews, was per- 
haps the sum total of what happened to the two modest 
books of verse which Messrs. Kegan Paul ])iiblished. 
This was succeeded some time afterwards by an article 
on metaphysics which had been commissioned by an 
American journal. Thus Miss Sinclair’s first publi- 
cations in England were verse, and in America prose. 

A friend ha\ing .suggested that she had it in her to 
write stories, she tried her prentice hand on Audrey 
Craven,” a book of which she now thinks very little. 
This was published on the half profits system, and 
brought not much more grist to the mill than did 
” The Vicar of Wakefield.” It was followed by ” Mr. 

' and Mrs. Neville Tyson ” and by ” Tw'o Sides of a 
Question ” ; and with the publication of each of these 
Miss Sinclair's standing improved, until recognition 
came in both hemispheres with ” The Divine Fire.” 

Miss Sinclair lives in St. John’s Wood. For some 
years, whenever London seemed too full of a clamant 
vitality for her to w^ork in peace, she fled to a little 
village in Yorkshire ; but, as so doing meant spending 
nearly a whole day in the train, the northern home 
has been exchanged for 
one in Gloucestershire, 
and she is discovering 
for herself wdi ether ” at 
Stow-on- Lhe-Wo\l the 
wind blows cold.” 


In ” The Divine Fin‘ ” 
which sold very widc'ly in 
America, Miss Sinclair 
gave no indication of her 
dissatisfaction with th(‘ 
traditional method of 
/Ibvel-wrifing ; she did 
no more in that book 
than give her readers a 


'5 m 
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where Miss Sinclair suys on her frequent visits to Stow-on-the-Wold, 
Gloucestershire. 


glimpse of under- 
currents. Her other 
novels, arresting pieces 

of work, were the well- 

told stories of the 
competent craftsman. 
”The Three Sisters,” 
”The Combined 
Maze,” “The Tree of 
I Heaven,” were good in 

matter and in manner. 
But other writers, such 
for instance — to mention 

1 . aienheim Road. N.W. women- 

Miss Mii) Sinclair's l^ondon home. McirV E. Mann witll 

” Ronald Love,” Margaret 
L. Woods with ” A Village Tragedy,” Edith Wharton 
with ” The House of Mirth,” Elizabeth Robins with 
” The Dark Lantern,” Violet Hunt with ” White Rose 
of Weary Leaf,” were producing novels as fine. Miss 
Sinclair was one of a golden fellowship, but until she 
wrote ” Mary Olivier ” she did not stand out from 
among them as definit(‘ly critical of tradition. 

Dissatisfaction, however, was "in the air. A number 
of writers, weary of the iterated tale, of the melange 
of sentimentality, convention, faked incident and false 
psychology known as the popular novel, were making 
experiments of one sort and another ; and when Miss 
Sinclair published ” Mary Olivier,” sh(‘ ranged herself 
definitely with the pioneers. Her pc»sition as a writer 
who has had the courage to look at life from an in- 
dividual standpoint will be strengthened by her forth- 
coming book. In ” The Romantic ” (published in 
England by Collins, in America by the Macmillan 
Company) she uses the direct method, presenting her 
story through the mind of one of the characters. This 
method is also employed bv others of the group to 
which she belongs, for instance, Dorothy Richardson ; 
but to say that Miss Sinclair derives from this writer 
would be doing hci less than justice. For one thing, 
Miss Sinclair was ex])erimenting with this method before 
Miss Richardson began to write, and for another, their 
work has nothing else in common. Miss Richardson’s 
is monumental. Having chosen a dumping-ground she 
is pouring on to it novel-load after novel-load of hetero- 
geneous objects, and by so doing is raising an immense, 
an almost Cyclopean, mound. Miss Sinclair, on the 

contrary, is selective. 

She produces an effect 

of lightning, of con- 
centrated seeing, of 
extraordinary and sudden ’ 
brilliancy, and this effect 
is particularly apparent 
in her presentation of 
John Roden Conway in 
” The Romantic.” I do 
not know of any piece 
of writing more subtly 
forcible than .the lifting 
of veil after veil from 
the man's personality 
The White Hart Inn, creature stands 

jentvi.itstoSiowon.the.woid. revealcd in pitiable 


The White Hart Inn, 
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nakedness. Miss Sinclair 
presents him to us, and 
the reader is left to find 
the pity of humanity for 
a soul so marred, to 
murmur in fear and 
trembling, “Can such 
things be?" and to 
acknowledge unwillingly, 
sorrowfully, that they 
are. 

The method dioMMi, 
this method of direct 
presentation, that is to 
say of presentation 
through a certain con- 
sciousness , ha^ its 
advantages. It constrains the writer to a rigid aloof- 
ness. Admirably disci})lined, she no long<‘r “ walks 
in the garden." but has beconK* an inii)ers(jnal First 
Cause ; in fact tlu* method is one that may be 
recommended to tlu' prolix and the young. Even 
so, it is a cas(! of “if youth could — " for the 
method is ])eculiarly exticting. In Sinclair’s hands 
it proves at times, not so mucli a rev(‘lation of tin* 
individual through which slu* is telling the story, as of 
those by whom that individual l^ surroundi'd. This is 
the case with “ The Romantic." The interest is centred 
in John Roden Conway, and he is seen through the 
eyes of a girl who loved him. The opening of those 
eyes to the fact that he is a hopeless degenerate, the 


opening of them by 
incident after incident till 
we reach the culminating 
horror of his death, is the 
theme of the book. 

Considered as a story, 
it is interesting to note 
that “ The Romantic “ 
is a stronger lK)ok than 
“ Mary Olivier." Gerald 
Cumberland says that 
t]u‘ writer “ who at all 
t i m e s and seasons 
searches and burrows 
for the mot juste . . . 
loves letters more than 
he lov(‘s life," and this 
is a reproach which may be lt?vellcd at too many of 
our pioneers. 1'he primary objert of the novelist is 
to tell a tale ; in other words, much as the manner in 
which a tale is told concerns us, the story concerns 
us more, and when wi* have* swept the house clear of 
old rubbish, it were pity if we should find ourselves 
without the wher(‘withal to garnish it. The Greeks 
and Elizabethans gave us great stories, their successors 
occupied tluMiiselves with technique, and lime has 
spoken with r(‘gard to both. . . . Miss Sinclair has an 
amazing knowledge of sex psychology, she has a pene- 
trative imagination, and hers is a quite remarkable 
t(‘chnique. W'e now await fnun h(‘r the great, uni- 
versal, human storv that alone is worthy of her powers. 



b\' ir. h. Wtiktns. Miss May Sinclair. 

Tho hai at Slow-on-the-WoId in which much of Iut \\ riling is done. 


JOHN GALSWORTHY AS DRAMATIST. 

By Rowl.and Kenxky. 


M r. RUDVARD KIPLL\(V awrO'd immv years 
ago that “The Colonel- I.ady and Judy 
O'Grady are si^ter> under their skins. A few days 
ago Mr. H. (T W'ells and 
Mr. Edward Clodd liad a 
short and somewhat acri- 
monious discussion })ro\'ing 
that they did not disagree 
on the point t h a t man’.s 
fundamental characteri>tics 
have not altered much 
since, the Stone Ag(\ We 
have a thin veneer of ci\'ili- 
sation, we have learned 
that certain repressions and 
prohibitions a r e nectssary, 
but we scratch and bile like 
beasts if our interests art' 
directly threatened. And 
in " The Skin Gam(\" now 
being played at the St. 

Martin’s Theatre, Mr. Jt>hn 
Galsworthy has gh'en this 
idea dramatic form. 

The plot of the play is 
not new. It turns on the 
conflict between the estab- 
lished order, as represented 


“ since Elizabeth " by the county family of Hillcrist, 
and the u])start, self-made manufacturer from the 
North, Hornhlower. Hillcrist is a gentleman, with the 

instincts of a gentleman. 
Hornblower is a getter-on, 
with neither education nor 
family tradition. Out of 
spite, because Mrs. Hillcrist 
will not call on his son 
“ Chearlie " and Charley's 
wifi' Chloe, h(‘ is buying up the 
('ountry-side, rimuing up fac- 
tories, and gradually surround- 
ing the Hillcrist estate with 
the grime and dirt and dis- 
comfort of an industrial town. 

Hillcrist’s daughter Jill, a 
slangy, “ rangey," up-to-date 
girl who is on very friendly 
terms with young Rolf Horn- 
blower, wants everything 
settled quietly and sensibl}’. 
Why can’t mother call on 
Chloe, she wants to know, 
“ Why all this — this attitude 
to the Hornblowcrs ? 

But Hornblower is impos- 
sible. He is not a gentleman. 
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He does not even keep his promises. Hillcrist h«'is 
sold him some cottages on tlie understanding that 
the tenants shall not be interfered with. Hornblower 
gives them notice to quit — breaks his word. Hillcrist 
• is astounded. The man simply won’t plav the game ! 

\ cad I call him/' says Mrs. Hilh rist. 

That’s it, ma’am got all the advantages,” replies 
Dciwker, the Hillcrist agent. 

The game is carried a step furtluT by Hornblower 
trying to buy up the Centry, a ])iece of land overlooking 
the Hillcrist house, and onc(' belonging t(^ the Hillcrist 
estate. He intends to build works with great smoky 
chimneys on it ; but he will desist if th(‘ Hillcrists 
will recognise liis family socially, 'flu'y refuse^, and 
Hornblower declares for a fight to a finish ; for “ the 
Skin Gam(‘.” He will smoke tlnin out of the ])lace. 
When till* Centry is pul up to auction he outbids Hill- 
crist, <ind buys it at an atrocious figure. Now lie has 
the Hillcrists in the mid^jt of his smoke spot. 

There is one chink in Hornblower’s armour, and 
he does not know it. But Dawker does, and very num 
Mrs. Hillcrist learns of it. Mrs. Chine lias a past ; 
Dawker can and does prove it, thus giving Mrs. Hill- 
crist her opportunity. Exposure is the weapon that 
falls into Mrs. Hillcrist’s hands, aiul she means to ust‘ 
it. Hillcrist recoils from such foulness. This is no 
work for a gentleman. It is as bad, or worse, than the 
methods of Hornblower liimself. But Mrs. Hillcrist 
has just seen the Centry bought over their purse and 
she carries on relentlessly ; and finally lier husband 
succumbs. But even as lie exposes his w’oakiK'ss, show> 
that his gentility is not ])roof against a really vital 
attack on his home, and stoops to ])ick up his wife’s 
dirty weapons, he touches our sympathies. ” Don’t let’s 
have any humbug about its being morally nece'^sary,” 
he says. " We do it to save our skins/' 

Hard, bitter, revengeful, Mrs. Hillcrist carries the 
thing through. Chloe is brought face to facc‘ with ilu- 
agents who had once emjdoyed her a-, a pn;fesMunal 
('\>-r(spoudeiit ; she breaks down and, later, attt‘mpt-' 
to ('omniit suicide. Hornblower, who lovc'd Ijh son’> 
wife* as if slu had been his own daughter, is broken 
iitterh'. Kvn tlu young pc'oplo are definitely ])arted 
])y the storm. Worst of all, after having joined liancJs 
with Mrs. Hillcrist in swearing on the Ti'stament not 
to breathe a word of the' scandal on consideration that 
Hornl)lower transfers the Centry to Hillcrist at a reason- 
able figiiri*, Dawker, despised, flouted and insulted 
beycjiid endurance by Charley Hornblower, tells Charlt*y 
the story of Chloe.’s shame ; and Charley revile^ her. 

Hillcrist is aghast at the thought <^f the depths to 
v\iiich he uas '•link. He and his wife are as mired as 


the Hornblowers ; there is not a rag to choose between 
them. ” Hypocrite,” hisses Hornblower at the end, 
when Hillcrist expresses his sorrow. The word pierces 
Hillcrist through and through. ” What’s gentility worth 
if it can’t stand fire ^ ” he asks, as the curtain falls. 

An exex’lle'iit play, and the acting is evenly good — 
very good indexed — throughout. As Hornblower Mr. 
Edmund Gwenn makes the' best of a splendid oppor- 
tunity for vivid characterisation and powerful acting. 
Hut why particiilari.se* wIutc all are excellent. The 
technique of the play shows Mr. Galsworthy at his 
best ; but he* fails in one scene. The auction scene is 
tedious. We miss the crowd. It is no use asking us, 
tlu* audie'iice, to prete'uel that we are the crowd ; we‘ 
cannot do il. \\'e are generally te)0 busy following the 
conflict on the* stage or the fortunes e)f one* partie'iilar 
])layer. The* re‘st of tlu* audience ele)es iu)t, or should 
n(»t, e.xist for us. Aiul this is a ])oint that needs em- 
])hasis ; for it i^ oiu* of Mr. Galsworthy’s ^\eilknesses. 
We saw it in that pr)W(*rful play “ Justice.” 'flu* trial 
sc(‘ue tlu*re was “ re*al ” ; but only occasionally were 
we lifted out e)f the poliev court atnuKpheri* into the 
surge of dramatic emotiem. In that one* scene there 
are fourte'cri pages of long speeches ; the defending 
counsel opening with one of {e)iir pages ! On the other 
hand, in ” Strife,” Mr. (lalsworthy assembled a crowd 
with real dramatic* edfoct. The* spe'eches wc*ri* pithy — 
suggestions of spe‘eeh(*s. iind the crowd played up to them. 

riiere is also a danger of Mr. (ialsworthy stereoty])ing 
his characters, 'fhe hard, imfe(*ling and utterly ruth- 
less cave-woman, Mr>. Hillcri.^t, we have met before 
in his plays. In ” flie Silver Bo,\ ” she is called Mrs. 
Barth wick : in " Joy ” >lu‘ is Mrs. Hope ; and we 
find her---consicle*rablv tonecl denvn, !)ut esse'ntially the 
same — as Enid UndiTweMul in ” Strife.” All the^i* 
women an* reath’ to hit below tlu* belt, to j^lay foul in 
a Skin (/amr.' " l^ubbish ! ” '^n\*'^ Mrs. Barth wu k, 

when her Inisbaiui ])ralr'' of his priiu iple*''. ” V«)u 
haven’t any ! \ oar ]>rinciplr> an* notliing in tlie 

world but sheer Iriglit ! ’’ !Vrsist(*nct^ in e*.\p»)sing 
this type of woman .idmitl('ellv cf)mmon m certain 
higii levels of soe'ietv will lose effect if it is not 
re ‘St rained. 

The* sure^Cbs of Mr. (ialsworthv on tlu* Eiigli'^h stage 
is a considerable* acbie‘\'em(‘nt ; for English realism i.s 
rarely im]»re^ssive. The baring of tin* soul in public is 
an offene'e to tlu* luiglish temi)e*rament. Mr. (lalswortby 
troubles our miiuls : he* sets us to breioding over iin- 
e'omfe^rtable problems ; he* insists upon our si‘eing. not 
tw*e) but tw'f‘nty-tw'o, sides e)f a que*stion. He gives us 
little pleasure, but he* lufids U'.. He* e*vt'n ea^mpels us 
te) Jistem to him again and again. 


CURSOR MUNDI.* 

Bv (iEORGK Sampson. 


HERE is a passage in one', of theise deathless and 
delightful Irish R.M. stories that seems like 
the ultimate criticism of Mr. Wells’s historical epic-. 

* " The Outline of History : lieiiiR a Plain History of Life 
and Mankind.'" By H G. Wells, with the Help of Ernest 
Barker, Sir E. Kay Lankester, Sir H. H. Johnston anti Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Murray. Illustrated by J. F. Horrabin. 2 is. net. 
(Cassell.) 


Just as the Poundlick Racers are about to begin there 
is a diversion : ” ' Boys, hurry ! There's a man dead, 
north ! ' shrieked a boy, leaping from the top of a 
bank, ” come north till wc see him ! ' We proceeded 
in the direction of the catastrophe. The dead man 
was even less dead than I had expected. He was 
leaning against a fence, explaining to Dr. Catherine 







llauhiui 


the A^uction. 


Mr \iholt Stfvv^iT* Ilillrn-^t . Mi*-v. Hulen Heye Mr*- Hillcrist , 
Mibs .Vlt.inesi ( h!i v .iiid Mr. Hilmiiiid ciwenii as HoriiblovM-r 

in “ Th*" ‘^kin Game.' 



Photo fcv FoitUham PunfichL Homblower Surrenders. 


Mr. Gc'orK*? Elion as Davvker ; Miss Helen He\e as Mrs. Hillcrist . and 
Mr. Edmund Gwonn as Homblower, in Mr. John GaIsworth> s play, 
“The Skin Gain?,** at St. Martinis Theatre. 
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Fraser that he felt all the noise of all the wars of all 
the worlds within in his head. Dr. Fraser replied that 
she would like a more precise description. The sufferer, 
whose colour was returning, varied the metaphor, and 
said that the sound was for all the world like the quacking 
of ducks." 

In Mr. Wells’s cosmic drama the curtain rises on a 
chaos of weltering world-stuff smitten with perpetual 
rain that hisses and steams in the fervent heat. Pres- 
ently, as in some Mi})er- Wagnerian oi)era, the curtain 
of cloud thins off, and we see a world of gross and 
fecund swamps with obscene life stirring faintly in 
the slime. And then we pass to aboriginal man clubbing 
savagely at his fellows, to Assyria and Egypt and 
Alexander and imperious Qesar (here dead and turned 
to clay), and all the noise of all the wars of the world 
sounds in our ears. The ages roll away ; and the curtain 
falls at the md on a huddle of little men haggling round 
a table— they are Signor Orlando of tottering Italy, 
Monsieur Clcnienceau, called “ The Tiger,” but cunning 
and obstinately porcine rather than feline, Mr. Lloyd 
George, fluent, shifty, hectic, and the defeated ruler 
of ” the country that won the war,” the shattered 
and silenced idealist called President Woodrow Wilson ; 
and thiTe, in the spirit of tradesmen making a deal, 
without vision, without charity, without hope, they 
bargain away the destinies of nations ; and the noise 
is for all the world like the quacking of ducks. 

This distracted globe has been in travail for un- 
thinkable ages, and has produced Us. From Chaos 
to Churchill ! Was it all worth while ? 

To-day a million dead lie in the fields and under 
the waters, and a million blind and maimed creep on 
in pain and poverty, and still the little men haggle 
round their table ; and the noise is for all the world 
like the quacking of ducks. 

What a story ! 

It is a story no one has ever told before, a story that 
perhaps no one but Mr. Wells could have told in this 
way ; and he is entitled to the highest praise that can 
be given to gn^at talents greatly used. His scientific 
mind, his natural logic, his insatiable curiosity, his 
social courage, his teeming interest in life, his epic 
view of man. and his passion for parables — for pouring 
out his heart in la\ seimons — all combine to make him 
the one man in England able to compile a history of 
human life and to endow it with a living interest. 
The highest compliment we can pay him is to- say 
that he has filmed the w^uld’s story and made its 
course visible to the man in the street. 

It is towards the making of such books as this in 
nil departments of human knowledge that the first- 
hand research of speciali=>ts should be directed. The 
paradox of intellectual progress is that the more we 
discover the less we can learn. Once a man might take 
all knowledge for his ])rovince ; but knowledge has 
grown froin a ]uov'ince to an empire on w^hich the sun 
never .sets. We cannot course^ with the sun, and must 
be content to be bu>y in a corner, until some one wnth 
the magic of art gives us glimpses of the strange seas 
that w'e can never voyage in. After the artisans of 
knowledge must come the artist. We have reached a 
period ^when these daring syntheses are specially needed 
in phitosoph5^ in history, in science. The rapidly 


broadening sweeps of knowledge have been accom- 
panied by no broadening of vision. Bewildered with 
teeming facts and discoveries, we look on amazed, 
disheartened, hopeless. The world W'elters with know- 
ledge, yet people were never so ignorant. Here such 
winters as Mr. Wells can help us. He has courageously 
attempted to reduce all history, whether recorded in 
rocks or in w’ritings, into the compass of any man’s 
reading, and wc may now' say decisively that no one 
can hereafter claim to be educated W'ho is ignorant of 
this new’ ” Cursor Miindi.” The reader is not bound 
to agree with tin* writer’s view's ; but he must know 
why he disagrees. The learned friends who have helped 
and advised Mr. Wells record their dissent or hesita- 
tion at many points in most valuable foot-notes, and 
there arc numerous references that will enable the 
reader to pursue questions that specially attract him. 
But w'hatever our doubts about details or interpreta- 
tion, here wc have in six hundred and fifty pages a 
sketch of what every civilised man should know about 
the human society in which he lives and for which he 
is responsible. 

Although I am not a learned person I want to venture 
a few reservations of my own. I feel that the book as 
a whole suffers a little from Mr. Wells’s extraordinary 
response of mind to circumstances, lie keeps pace 
with the- times so eagerly that his Utopia of to-day 
is not his LUopia of yesterday or to-morrow. The 
book ends more as a Tract for the Times than as a 
History. Thu.s, Mr. Wells is so anxious — so righteously 
anxious — to discredit our contemporary little Napo- 
leons, that he is unjust to the great original. He 
denounces Napoleon as shrilly as if he were denouncing 
the Northcliffe Pn‘s>. His chapter w'ould have been 
eagerly accei)ted as an article by the Quarterly Review 
or Blackwood* $ Magazine in 1820 ; for the effect of his 
bitter invective is that readers are left wdth the im- 
pression that Na})oleon was a monster tyrant righteously 
attacked by all the forces of freedom, aiul that Pitt, 
Castlercagh, Mctlernich, Russia, Prussia and the rest 
of the jackals, W'(Te the saviours of Europe. We 
fought against Napoleon, Pitt assured us, for one great 
right, Security. Security ! Yes, but what security ? 
The security of monarchs to keep mankind in chains. 
Regarded absolutely Napoleon w'as as disastrous as 
any other i*\pression of military egoism ; but compared 
w'ith the mob of legitimists who conspired to crush 
him, he w’as an apostle* of liberty : 

“ Napoleon ! ’twas a higli name lifted high ; 

It met at last Ood’-s thuTulcr sent to clear 
Our compassing and covering atmosjdiere, 

And open a clear sight, beyond the sky, 

Of supreme empire; this of earth’s was done — 

And kings crept out again to feel the sun. 

“ The kings crept out -the peoples sate at home — 

And finding the long invocated peace 
A pall embroidered with worn images 
Of rights divine, too scant to cover doom 
Such as they suffered- -cursed the corn that grew 
Rankly to bitter bread on Waterloo.” 

Is Mr. Wells on the side of these creeping kings? 
The revolutions of 1830 and 1848 were the reply of 
maddened peoples to the ” liberty ” given them by 
the infantry of Wellington and the hussars of Bliicher, 
and the end is not yet. What monarchical Europe 
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did to Revolutionary 
France is being 
exactly paralleled in 
what commercial 
Europe has clone 
to Revolutionary 
Russia. Let there 
be any attempt to 
find a way out of 
our predatory system , 
whether the attempt 
be mad e by single 
prophets, by groups, 
or by nations, and all 
the resources of greed, 
stupidity a n d imm- 
dacity are marshalled 
in opposition. Tliert‘ 
is a cult of Castle- 
reagh at the moment ; 
he is openly lauded 
as the man wlio was 
not afraid to shoot 
down rt'formers ; and 
I believe that Mr. 

Wells’.-^ viol i* n c v 
against Na])oleon will 
be und(*rstood as 
approval of Xa])o- 
leon’s antagonists 
and their \’iew of 
“ security,” There 
was a Napoleon 
to whom Beethoven dedicated his Eroica Svm])hony, 
though he t^ire up tlu' dedication when the miimmerv 
of the Eininiv began. We lnMr nothing of Beethoven’s 
Napol(‘on from Mr. Wells. 1 a^k him to I'oiisider the 
probable' course of luirojvean historv after 1704 if 
Napoleon had never exi'^ted. Dc'^c'iter a^ Na])oleon 
was from the great movi-ment that helj)ed to make him, 
neverthcl(*.ss h(' is identified in thi‘ ])opular mind with 
the struggle of a nation for freedom to choose its own 
form of government. Napoleon is the biggest adver- 
tisement the Trench Rt' volution has evei had. 

The great name of Beethoven invoked ab(»ve brings 
me to my main cause of dissatisfaction witli Mr. Wells s 
story. Mr. Wells tells us somi*thing about Ileraclius, 
but nothing about lleracleitiis, something about the 
Ptolemies, but nothing about Pythagoras. Lucretius 
is mentioned ; but I cannot recall any reference to 


Leibniz or Descartes 
or Spinoza or Shake- 
speare or Milton or 
Shelley. And of 
course mere musicians 
like Mozart and 
B(‘eth()vcn and mere 
paint(Ts like Rem- 
brandt and Titian 
have no part in this 
world-history. Surely 
something serious is- 
wanting in the story 
of mankind from 
which these makers 
of mind and soul 
are omitted ! Surely 
Mr. W'ells does not 
want to encourage 
the belief that art is 
a m e r e ornament 
with which the truly 
serious man must 
learn to dispense f 
Are the poets to be 
driven from his 
Commonwealth, as 
from Plato’s ? What 
is the matter with 
the world to-day is 
ju.si that belief in 
nothing but material 
things, with its 
natural opj)osile, a resort to the wildest superstitions 
of occultism. Gn'at art, lik(' laughter or . love, 
is a mod(‘ of sane and whoU“^ome life, and without 
it man is but a ])art of man, and ikU the better part. 

T believe that in the ” history (jf life and mankind 
Shakespeare is more important than Shalmaneser and 
Beethoven mori' imy)orlant than Barbarc)ssa, and I 
want another Mr. W(*lls to give* us another outline of 
history in which the creative work of the artists and 
philosoidiiTs shall have its eternal and glorious place ; 
for 1 hav(* closed the ])resent volume with admiration 
and amazement, but with a feuding that what Mr. Wells 
lias written is the history, not of man, but of the voter. 
In the beginning of his story we hear the roar of chaos 
clearing into the music of the spheres ; in the end we 
hear nothing hut the noise of politics ; and the sound 
is for all the w(')rld like the quacking of ducks. 



JOHN EVELYN! 1620-1920. 

By F. C. Owlett. 


O N the 31st October, 1620, at W\)tt()n Hoiise, near 
Dorking, was born John, the second son of 
Richard Evelyn, Esquire, whose father, George Evelyn, 
had acquired wealth in the manufacture of gunpowder— 
Fortune's pretty way of securing independtmcc and 
leisure to our pacific diarist. At five years of age 
John was s6nt to his maternal grandfather s place at 
Lewes, and became a scholar at Southover bree School, 
where he continued to attend until he entered Balliol 


College, Oxford, in May, 1637. 

younger brother, Richard, went into residence at the 
Middle Temple, whence they were suddenly recalled 
to Wotton by the illness of their father, who died on 
the 24th December of that year. There and then 
ended John's dalliance with the law* — “ That impolished 
study to which (I suppose) my father had designed 
me.” From July to October, 1641, he was adventuring 
in Holland and Belgium. In November, 1643, he again 
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left England. By this time 
tlie Civil War was in full 
swing, and the pressure 
which it seems had htH'ii 
])iit on the young man to 
suh'^cribe to the Solemn 
League and C'ovenant had 
])erMiatlcd him that it wa- 
a propitious moment for 
setting out on the (irand 
Tour. He nowheii* pul-^ 
himself forward as a hero 
and with the neees^:iry 
space at our dis])o>al it 
would be easy to show 
that he wa^^ anything but 
a coward. His con- 
temporary, Halifax, might 
have claimed him a^^ a 
fellow Trimmer, and any- 
how tht‘ cf)ur>e stecTinl bv 
Evelyn through the ])oliti- 
cal storms of his time has 
its best vindication in the 
famous and eloquent 
“ Character." 

The story of his w'ander- 
ings through France. Italy 
and Switzerland, accom 
panied during part of the 
time by Edmund Waller the poet, and other of his 
“ malcontent " countrvmeii, fills a fouith of the entire 

Diary," and is brought to a close by his return to 
England in October, if >47. Hut not btdore he had 
been married in Paris (27th June) to Mary, daughter 
of Sir Richard Browne, the English Ambassador, tin' 
officiating clergyman ha\ing been the royah'^t exile 
Dr. John Earle, known to fame as the writer of “ Micro- 
cosm ograjihie." It wa> an ideal union, and wa> to la^-t 
for nearly sixty vears. 

On the execution of tlu* King on the 40th Januarv, 
1649, Evelyn (who in if)4i had seen tall " tlu' wlse•^t 
head in England ’’) “ kept the dav <>f liis martyrdom 
a fast, and would not be pn-^ent at that ext*rrabk* 
wdckedii('‘5S." At ki-t. on the ^rd September, 

" Died that arch-rebel, 01 i\’er Cromwell, called iho- 
teclor " ; and Evidyn bi-caine active anh)ng those 
wdio planned the return of Charles II. He wa^^ in fact 
invit(vl to go hiin-^tlf to Holland to bring o\'er the 
King, but owing to illnes:^ had to be contimt with pas- 
sively w'atching the nwal entry into London on the 
2qth May, if)oo “ I ^-tood in the Strand and beheld 
iC and bOssed Ood." 

' Th''nceforvva.'d, for tie* remainder of a long life whicli 
was by no nv'ans miinis exciting pa'^sages. he devoted 
himself to the ])ubhc ser\ ice, filling an astonishing 
number of rble^ with great advantage to the common 
weal, hor loftiness of ]>urpose and singleness of heart, 
and as a great dochner of honours an<l titles in an age 
that scrambler] for them with perhaps ratlier more 
than the usual indr'crmcv, he i> worthy to be held in 
evei lasting honour. 

When talking or writing of Evelyn one seldi^m gets 
very far without introducing the name of his diaristic 


foil, Sam Pcpys. The pair 
were very good friends, 
Jind, filling with conspicu- 
ous ability responsible 
offices in the State, each 
w'as identified with the 
development of the Navy 
under the Stuarts. Each 
committed liis thoughts on 
private and jniblic affairs 
to a diary " not for publi- 
cation," and the diary of 
each w’as duly made public 
ill the early years of an 
inquisitive* and acquisitive 
Xineteenlh century. There 
howevei the parallel ends ; 
and if oiu' may imagine 
ICvelyn’s sj)iiit having been 
moved to a smile in i(Si8, 
imv may dejumd on it 
llnit, in 1825. lht‘ ghost of 
hi" more vulnerabh' friend 
shuddered into nothing- 
ness. For the rest, Pepys, 
who planned to write, but 
lU'ver WTote, a History of 
the Idist Dutch W’ar, siic- 
i‘i'i‘di*(l in h'sing Eveivn's 
own w ill ten H istory of 
the Seeoiul Dutch W.u , which had been lent for his 
(‘ncuiiragement. At any ral»\ nobodv appiMrs to know 
W'hal happened to it (alwav" with tlie possible* exception 
of W’arbnrton's cook,-. 

.\nd now a w'ord on I\vclvn’s "ivK*. He has no 
style. Ihis I venture to aflirm in spue of the e.xjiresstnl 
oynnion of an admiralde stylet of onr own day, wdio 
says that " He d^vehn’ wa^ much tlu* old(*sl of the 
new writi'i*", and ac.s. pvrhajw, iJjr vei\' caihesi to go 
deliberately U* Fu'iich mrxlel^ ot bii-vitv and grac<‘." 
Brevity and gi.i.'*l Mi. a right t'xa'clK'nl jmlge 

of h'lvneli liT(*rary giaces, and liinisclf an (*xemj)lar of 
graceful hhiglidi, has been caimlu noddiiifj hen*, an 
] do not sli*(*j). Prol(*s^.»r Saini"bur\, the Jupiter 
Olympus of modern ( riiicism, pionoimci*s wakefullv on 
the diarist, that he has “ little idiosyncrasy of com- 
p )->ition or ('xpressuiu. He lias neither tlie sy^lendoiir 
of the old st\’I(‘ nor llu* j)U‘cisi()n and telling yioint of 
the new.” Ruskm's ]>rais(* of Itvi lvni’s “ Sylva " as 
the best book on f(n'est trees of any Eiirojiean language 
or tinif', coming as it does from iJiat wonderful master 
of style, may se(‘m to lend coimt(‘nance to Mr. Gosse, 
till one remembers, first, that in literary criticism 
Kuskin was alwavs w'llfiil, and (consequently) nearly 
always WTong, and. secondly, that he never ceased to 
d(‘]dore the fact that ])i*()])le read his own books for 
his fine wu'itiiig, rather than for his information and 
teaching. 

The truth is that we an' not called on to regard 
Evelyn’s work in terms of style. His aims arc quite 
clearly discernible, and they did not lie in that direc- 
tion. Such literary ambition as he had was that of the 
encyclopsedist. He wrote luminously (and vo/uminously, 
as Sheridan would have added) on a bewildering variety 



John Evelyn. 

After a portrail by Nanteuil. 
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of siubjccts, indudini? History, Relip^ion, Navigation 
and Commerce, Architecture, Engraving, Forest Trees, 
Numismatics, London Smoke (a nuisance even in his 
day). Salads, besides trandaiions of Lucretius, St. ('hrv- 
so.stoni anrl others, yet without l(‘aving aiiv work that 
is held nowadays in este(‘m '* for either style or thought 
(to quote (t. 1.. Cr.iik) " or for anything savi- wLal it 
iTuy contain of j^o-^itivt* information or mere matter of 
fact." 

Hi> book may not ])0’^'-^•'^s ihi‘ ])‘^ychologif'al value 
of Pe])y>’s T)iarv . lie mav ‘seldom take the ri‘adtT 
into hi"' ('ontideiK'e a^' j)onr I\‘])vs doe^ unawar(‘ . vet, 
as Mr. Austin ]>oh-;on ha-* ol)-^'*rv(*d. “ Tonching at inanv 
point"' the multiform life of hi'^ time, and n^iltrimg its 
varied charaettaastic"' with iiwiglu and UKuleration, lii^ 
reC()r(L ha\’(‘ n ^])e(•l^lc vAnr and inqxnlaiK'e which 
fLiirly entitle them to b( regard(‘d a'^ imi(|ne.” 


In tiine.s that wove notoriously corrupt he proved 
it po-^sible to be in the w'orld yet not of it. Unlike 
Pepy.s, he i'^ morally unimpeachable. Moving as he 
did in the company of Hu.'kingham and Rochester 
and their kind in tlr^ pn>lligat(‘ ('ourts of the Restora- 
tion, no word w^^^ ever breathed against his character 
as a man and a*' a Christian. ( ardinal (irandison, in 
H'MCon^fi ‘Id's “ Lothair,” rec«)nmr‘nd‘' the voung hero 
to read Ivvelyn’'- " Svlva,” ‘raying, “ Mr. Evidyn had 
a m')-,t areoiiiplished mm 1 : ind(‘ed, a character in 
everv res]) *('t that a j)}>it)a('lied })sM'fection " : and adding, 
truly, though a trifle mcoiis -(jinmlly, " He w’as also a 
mo^r religion^ man " W'hen Cowdi*y dh^l, (diarh^s II 
declanal tliat hi' had not left a better man behind him ; 
and the saying might hive been n'j)L*ateil, wdth equal 
ju'ob ibilily, bv ^'hl‘^m .Vnne, on thi' death in 1706 of 
C'owlev’s corres]).)nd‘'iU and friend. John Evidyn. 


C ()L1t:( TORS of 
that the ri^'k ol 
the rarit\ and market 
waliu* of tlu' gimmiie 
article, l)iil, fairly 
sound as it ha> pro\'i*(l 
in the working, this 
rule does not alwa\- 
a])j>Iy. Old plax'bilN 
have n(‘Vi‘r fetidied 
fanc\' prii'es, niui'h a^ 
th(‘\' an* sought afti'r 
by a certain ivjH* ol 
the.itric.il entliuMa"'! . 
and yet old bills ha ve 
been known to lie 
faki'd. Not a few of 
tlie‘'e sham*' an- iiii’ie 
jcn\ il'rsprit wiiieli 
rarely, if e\ er, dei i*i\-e. 
The i'\ce])tinn w tli.it 
quaint old Kilkenny 
bill which ^'pcak"^ of 
Hamlet " as “ origi- 
nallv written and 
composed bv the cele- 
brated Dan Ha\e-^ of 
Limerick, and inst-ried 
in Sha ki‘sjiea re's 
w'orks," a side-split- 
ting squib still occa- 
sionally reprodiuH'il in 
books of tliealrical 
ana as a genuine is'.ue. 
Out* m o m e n ions 
forged bill, howi'Viu', 
of an entindy dif- 
ferent order exists. 
It purports to be a 
daybill of the o])eniug 
performance at the 
first Drury Lane 


A SPURIOUS OLD PLAYBILL. 

P)V \\‘. J. 1>A\VKKNCK. 

aiitiiju*'-. will ( t)nlulenllv tell vou Theatre in itibl, and w.i'' d(*';igned by its clever 

( omii* rleit^ Is in sirici r.itio wath concocior to niillifv Malone’s contention that bills 



Facsimile of Spurious Playbill, 

Same si/e as llie original, which is in the possession of Mrs. Enthoven, with whose kind permission it is reproduced. 
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with casts were unknown before the eighteenth century. 
Said to have originally been in the collection of 
Janies Bindley, a bibliophile and curio-hunter, who 
died in 1818, this remarkable bill was first given to the 
world in The Actor's Budget " in 1820. Since that 
it has been seriously accepted by many stage historians 
and is now incorporated with the absorbing story of Old 
Drury. In this way a wrong date has been widely dis- 
seminated for the inception of our great national theatre. 

Now, after the lapse of a century, during w’hich 
nobody knew^ of its whereabouts, this mysterious 
fabrication has emerged from obscurity and been 
acquired by Mrs. Enthoven, a lady well known to 
theatrical antiquaries as the proud possessor of the 
largest and finest collection of London playbills in the 
world. By her kind permission it is now reproduced 
in exact facsimile for tlie first time. Mounted for 
preservation on stiff paper, its soiled, worn aspect gives 
it an air of antiquity to which it has no claim. This is 
largely contributed to by the printer’s over-meticulous 
substitution of v’s” for “ u’s,” though he omitted to 
note that to be in keeping with the period the “ s ” in 
" Thursday ” should have been old-faced and like a 
modern f.” The truth is that the able antiquary who 
forged the bill w^as not astute enough to cover up all 
his tracks. He w^as sufficiently w^dl posted not to give 
to a seventeenth-century bill the amplitude which 
marked the bills of succeeding times, but he committed 
at least one vital error of omission. Whether or not the 
bill, as being the first announcement issued by the 
King’s t^layers from the new Theatre Royal, should 
have been headed by the royal arms, it is at any rate 
certain that the bill, if genuine, w^ould have been fini^hed 
off with the then customary Vivat Rex.” Contributory, 
however, as are these minor flaw's, demonstration of the 
forgery relies on external evidence. 

All the details in the bill save the hour of commencing 
and the prices of admission w'cre derived from Downes’s 
Roscius An^Ucamis, an inaccurat(‘ and rambling record 
of Restoration stage annals, published in 170S, wiien 
the erstwhile prompter, its author, W'as suffering from 
senile decay. Here is the erroneous statement on which 
the forger based, even^going so far as to adopt some of 
the phraseology : ” The Company being thus Compleat, 
they opened the New^ Theatre in Drury Lane, on 
Thursday in Easier Week, being the 8th Day of April, 
1663, wnth the Humorous Lieutenant. .Vo/c, This 
Comedy was Acted Twelve Days Successively.” 

Following this Downes gives a cast of the principal 
characters ; ” King, Mr. Wintershel ; Demetrius, Mr. 


Hart ; Seleucus, Mr. Burt ; Leontius, Major Mohun ; 
Lieutenant, Mr. Clun ; Celia, Mrs. Marshal.” 

So complete is the resemblance between Downes's 
statement and the bill, it is plain that the latter must 
have been based on the former. Both speak of ” the 
new Theatre in Drury Lane,” both fix the date in- 
accurately at Thursday, April 8th, 1663, and both give 
the same incomplete cast of principals. 

Unhappily for the forger, Pepys’s Diary failed to be 
transcribed for publication until 1825, otherwise he 
would have detected Downes’s blundering. But if he 
had taken the simple precaution to consult a perpetual 
calendar he w^ould have seen that April 8th, 1663, fell 
on a Wednesday, not a Thursday, and not in Easter 
week but ten days earlier. That undoubtedly would 
have given him pause, because he knew enough about 
old-time theatrical routine to grasp that no new play- 
house would ever have been opened in Lent. 

The evidence of Pepys reveals the stupidity of Downes 
and clearly proves th(‘ bill a forger}\ On May 7th, 
if)63, we find Pepys WTiting, ” This day the new Theatre 
Royal begins to act with scenes the Humourous 
Lieutenant, but I have not time to see it.” This must 
not be taken to mean that the King’s Players had 
previously acted the play at the new’ theatre without 
scenery. It is simply a record of the fact that they 
then began to use scenery for the first time, tlieir previous 
theatre in Vere Street having been fitted up in the old 
Elizabethan manner. The* date of opening is confirmed 
by th(‘ details given by the diarist on tlie following day : 

” Thence to my brothe r's and there took up my 
wife and AshwvH to tin* TlH‘alre Royall, being the 
second day of its being o])ened. . . . Th(‘ ])lay W’as 
the Humerous LieutenanL, a jJay that hath little 
good in it, nor mu( h in the verv ])art which by the 
King’s command, I.ary now a(’ts instead c>f Clun.” 

(Tun had formerly acti*(l Iht* title character in the 
play when it w^as given at Court by the King’s Players 
in April, ibbr, and the fact that Lacy w’a> now sub- 
stituted in it at the King’> ccnnmand shows how' deeply 
Dowmes’s memory had betrayed him. 

There is good reason to believ(‘ that the forg<u* of the 
bill w'as that great Elizabethan .scholar, John Payne 
Collier, who besmirched a fine careei’ by concocting 
many documents and falsifying others wfith the view of 
establishing theories. That Collier w'as a collector, among 
other things, of seventeenth-century bills and broadsides 
is known. A Red Bull fencing bill of 1663, formerly in his 
possession, is reproduced in that olla podridaof diversified 
plcasings, the ” Rariora,” of John Eliot Hodgkin. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

OCTOBER, 1920. 


Ansuxrs to these competitions {each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should 

he forwarded not later than the 14th of the month to 

” The Prize Page,” The Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


I . — k Prize of One (tUinea is offered for the best 
original lyric. 

11 . —A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best 
ljuotation from English verse applicable to any 
review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of The Bookman. 


Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 

III.— A Prize of Three New Books is offered for the 
best brief quotation from any English author 
to be placed over the entrance to a Free 
Library. 
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IV. A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best 
review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Pub- 
lishers at head of review. 

V. — A copy of The Bookman will be sent post free 
for twelve months to the sender of the best sug- 
gestion for The Bookman Competitions. The 
Editor reserves the right to use any suggestion 
submitted. 

RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 
FOR SEPTEMBER. 

I.— -The Prize for the- best lyric is divided, and Half 
A Guinea each awarded to A. D. johiisoti, of 
Duckpool Farm, Mortehoe, North Devon, and 
C. A. Macartney, rher Mme. Michel-Vallar, 
8, Grande Rue, Grenoble, Dej). dTsere, France, 
for the following : 

MARCH DUST. 

If he comes in winter, winter shall be sprinj^ ; 

The year .shall run back a^^ain, and bring the budding- 
time 

With the blue sky showing through tlu‘ rifts up aloft. 
And the March dust blowing on the King's high road. 

Or if he comes in spring, it shall bo a fairer spring 
Than ever went abroad .since the waking of the world 
With the clear stream flowing tliat wa^ bound by the 
frost 

And the March dust blowing on the King’s high road. 

But he will not come in w inter, he will not conic in spring , 
All things come again, but he will not return 
With the green things growing tlirough the f.illen leaves, 
And the .March dust blowing on the King s high road. 

Old folk die in ivmter, at the gri]) of the frost ; 

They die in the dead time ; but I shall wait for spring ; 
Wait for the knowing that 1 look forth in vain 
Through the March dust blowing on the King s high road. 

A. D. JoHxso.v. 

IN Till* .nu;ht. 

Waking suddenly up 
Still I listen and lie. . . . 

What has shaken the night, 

Passing quietly b)- ^ 

Xcver a step in the street, 

Xever a wind to bknv , 

Xothing stirring above, 

Xothing moving below . 

Vet in the midnight hour 
Under the silent sky 
Something came wdiere I slept, 

Passing quietly by, 

Dropping out of the height, 

Rising out of the deep, 

Past the veil of the stars. 

Through lh(‘ curtain of sleep — 

Was it the wings of Dcatli 
Rushing down from on high ? 

Was it yoiir sonl, my soul, 
l*assing quietly by ? 

C. A. ^Macartney. 

AVe also select for printing : 

MAGDALENE. 

The matron draws her skirts aside, 

The righteous sigh ; 

The maiden lifts her head in pride, 

As She goes by 


Red roses lie upon her breast, 

And in her hair ; 

Her eyes are dim with a soul’s unrest, 

And tragic care. 

Her lips are stained with sin, they say. 

And yet there's this : 

A child cried by tlie road one day — 

She stooped to kiss. 

She dried liis tears w'ith lender hands. 

Her eyes were Avel ; 

And He W'ho saw- her understands, 

Tlio' all forgot. 

(Ethel E. Mannin, St. Catharines, Vicarage Road, 
Twickenham.) 

W e sidect for special commendation the lyrics by 
Malcom Hemphrey (Farnborough) , M. B. (Caine), 
Myfanwy Price (S])ilsby),* Laurenci* (iroom (London, 
N.W.), Marguerite Sanders (London, W.), Enid M. Norman 
(Weston), Winnifred Tasker (Llandudno), Nora Malleson 
(London, \\'.), Enid Blyton (Beckenham), M. D. Baynes 
(Stroud), Eileen Newton (Whitby), ^\Ta K. N’ation 
(London, W.C.), Freda I. Noble (London, E.), N. R. 
Saker (London, N.), W'. A. (i. Kemp (Northwood), 
Mrs. P. H. Sitters (West Ealing), F. Davidson (Bryans- 
ford), Edith Potter (Chap)i'l-en-le-Frith), E. D. Bangay 
(St. Helens, Auckland), ('. Burton (Upper Norwood), 
Elsie 11. Raspin (Bradford), Phyllis P2rica X^oble (Forest 
Rise), Margaret A. Fountain (W'imbledon) , Grace M, 
Tyrrell (West Kensington), Marie R. Cross (Bristol), 
E. M. K. Ilarington (Folkestone), Vera I. Arlett (Worth- 
ing), Barbe H. Annaud ((Glasgow), E. M. Taylor (London, 
X.W.), Mr^. Hearn (Florence), C'l. Seccombe (Exmouth), 
Mary E. SU‘el (Darlington), Esther Raworth (Harro- 
gate), \"i\'ii‘n Brett Smith (Bournemouth), Cecil Thomas 
(Ouetta), J. R. Wilmot (Birkenhead), Xetta Pollok 
(Glasgow), J. A. H. (Highgate), Delphine vStringer 
(London, X.W.), Beatrici' A. ('hester (Doncaster), 
kathleeMi Ida Xoble (Forest Ris('), Roland (ioodchild 
(N(‘lson, Canada), K. R. Corlett (Lowestoft), A. P. 
Kingston (Willenhall), P. H. Liilham (Brighton), 
Janu's Paton (.Natal), Charles Edenbiirgh (Rugby), 
Kathleen Blyth (West Hartlepool), P. Hook* Jackson 
(Stockport), JL Scott Frayn (Timperley), Doreen 
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whose brilliant new romance, “ Drake’s Drum," has )ust been 
publ shed by Messrs. Jatrold. 
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/v,A. Ov M . L. Ii.-rn “ John Knipe.” 

who-t "uccf'-sfiil romanct^, " The Watch-Do*: of the Crown,’ 
was recently jnibliblieil by Mr. John Lane 

HatcU'V (Walsall), ('. ]-. Alexander (Hiirro/^att‘), Mary 
F. E. ('otter (Harrow), 1 ). A. Russell (iregg (Bristol), 
Francis f. Wnables (Forest Hill), L. M. IViest (Norwich), 
Joan ^\'arrv (Dorset), W. Swa\*no Little (Dublin), 
W. S. Abbott (Oxford), Margaret Maliin (Rochdale), 
Leslie ]. Richards (Jarrow), (i. M. Tuckett (Barry 
Docks), ^lary A. Emerson (Whitby), Gvvlaclys X. 
Smallpiece (Felsted), (tweneth Evan Jones (Brocken- 
hurst), H. Round (C'lapton), Miriam A. ('oppinge (Cork), 
•C. M. (\)kes (Ealing). 

11 . — ^Tiie Prize of H.xlf a (irixEA for the best (flota- 
tion is awarded to W'. Swancomb, cjf 50, Mile 
End Road, Norwich, for the following: 

TIIK SEVEN' WIVES OF HLI KHKARD 
Translated by D. H Stkwart. i^h)hTi J.aiuL*i 

'Tis better to have lo\ed and lost 
Than nev(;r to lia\e loved .U all 

Texny.son, In Memoriaw. 

\Vc also select for printing : 

BCJXES. By Edgar Wallace. 

^W.ird, Lock ) 

‘ Alas, Yorick." 

Shakespeare, Hamlet. 

(M. Turner, King’s Walden, W’indsor.) 

IMY PROFITABLE FRIENDS. By Arnoid Palmeh. 
(Sehvyn iSc Blount ) 

*' (.If his bones arc corals made 
Those are pearls that ucrc his eyes." 

Tempest. 

(F. Waterfield, Hagley Hall, Rugeley, Staffs.) 

THE }*J]U:S OF WAR. 

By liKtVE’i-Coi oNtL Sir liKccE Seton, Bart. 

■ Maclehose ) 

* Fourpcnce a day for baccy - an’ bloomin’ gcii'rous, too " 
Kipling, " Hack to the Army again.'* 

[U arrack -room Ballads.) 

(M. Godfriy, Brockhain, Danbury, Essex.) 

THE PASSlOX OF LABOUE. By Kobukt Lynd. 

^Bell.) 

Giving too little and asking too much." 

' George Ca.vning, Dispatch to Our Ambassador 

in Holland, 

(Ernest A. Carr, 6, Essendon Road, Sanderstead, 
Surrey.) 


THE MAN WITHOUT A MEMORY 
By a. W. Marchmont. (Ward, Lock.) 

" Who is it that can tell me who I am ? ’’ 

Shakespeare, King Lear, Act Sc. iv. 

(Kathleen Blyth, St. Joseph’s Secondary School, 
Victoria Road, W est Hartlepool.) 

DOxMESTIC LIFE IN SCOTLAND. 

By John Warrack, E.S.A.Scot. (Methuen.) 

" There's many a black, black eye, they say." 

Tennyson, The May Queen. 

(Annie Allen, i()8, W'illow Avenue, lidgbaston, 
Birmingham.) 

III . Several of the papers sent, in for this competition 

are disqiialitie(j because they disn^gard the. 
stipulation that the n‘Cord shall be of a “ per- 
sonal ('xpericTice that lias conviiu'ed the writer 
that human beings an* or arc* not masters of 
their (.)wn fates.” Soini* of the anecdotes an* 
inconclusive ; the ft‘W that are in the aihrmative 
fail to make a strong case :\nd sometimes prove 
tlie contrary ; the majority are in the negati\’i’. 
The pRizi-. OF Ihricl Njav B(R)Ks is awarded 
to Habberton l.alham, of The lames. 1^'ram- 
linghcirn, SiUlblk, for th(' following : 

THi: Kl NAWAV. 

Cycling one dav, 1 heard a galloping behind me. and 
found myself being overtaken by a runauay horse in an 
empty cart, some live luiiulred yards away 'The rf)ad 
was clear ahead and it seemed that none but myself was 
endaTigere<l and, nghth' or wrongly, 1 thought my limbs 
of more value than cartwheels, and my life than a lior.se‘s ; 
so, dismounting, 1 hastily decided to let them ])ass, and 
retreated to the liedge. But when the .immal had (.ome 
within about a hundred \ards, suddcMily 1 "changed" 
my mind, and, ste])ping into tlie roadw.u, waved m\' 
hands and shouted at him, with the result that, when 
.some ten paces away, ^weixed on to tlie sidesward. 
Then, as he eanie level with me, 1 made a rush, sed/ed 
the reins, and. hanging on, brought him to a standstill 
against the opposite hedge \ turnerl him and led him 
back, and soon met a runtiing buK her’s boy who received 
him with man\ exjiressions of satisfaction : " Thank ee, 
.sir,” he panted, " Ld have lost mv job over this if he'd 
.sma.shed up, for I let him get awav last week " Then I 
lode on , but fouiul myself meditating with anything but 
sati.sfaction on my adv'entnre. 1 fell humiliated : my 
change of decision had, apjiarentlv, been made by some 
other .self than the one 1 thought I knew one which 
might have killed me. Why had I taken this foolish, 
needless risk ? Before long I concluded that 1 had not 
voluntarily taken it, but had only obeyed instincts lying 
uHguessed within me : commands 1 JiacI no power, in 
the moment of excitement, to disobey. I think 1 was 
not then, and may not eve^r be, alone the master of my 
fate, but only the agent of forbears, living still or passed 
from life. 

We select for special commendation the replies by 
J. Campbell (Liverpool), Hilda Fletcher (Highgatc), 
Sidney Anderson (West Didsbury), Gwendolen Leijon- 
knfoud (Bournemouth West), A. Violet Gandy (Bath), 
Taher S. Mahomadi (Chelsea), M. A. Lotz (Wumblcdon), 
Mrs. Sybilla Kirkland Vcscy (Glenfarg), Percy H. Jack- 
son (Stockport), Elsie Johnson (Hull), Frank Clarkson 
(Hull), O. L. M. (London, E.C.). 

IV. — ^The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best review 

is awarded to Alan D. Emerson, of 7, Belvedere 
West, Taunton, for the following : 

THE SONG OK THE BLOOD-RED FLOWER. 

By Johannes Linnankoski. (Gyldendal.) 

It is good to turn for a moment from modern English 
literature, with its welter of impressionism and intellectual 
reminiscence, and sun ourselves in the old pre-Raphaelite 
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^arm that Johannes Linnankoski ha^! captured in his 
idyJl of young, handsome ()l(5f, whom women loved too 
well. Olof s poetic adventures in passion read like northern 
Amore.s, but their simple candour is completely disarming. 
The latter halt of the book, in which the ghosts of his 
lovers come back to haunt Olofs married life, lies glooniilv 
in the .shadow of Ibsen, until the inartistu but inevitable 
baby arrivc.s to j)iit matters nj^ht. 

We also select for })riiitin^ : 

OPEX IHE DOOK. H\' ('atiu wjnj. ( arswlll 
A b'lrosc 

riie \\oak(\st })art of ihiv, novil, otlK'vwisc a strong ami 
skilful bit r)i work, is the slor\ it is a mere f liionule 
of a passionate Scotch j^irl's relations uiHi nwu Imideiit- 
ally, we have her revolt trom the narrow' ])ie1\ whuh 
hei mother rt'jnesents, hut Mis naimerm.in w an un- 
usually interesting^ example ot her t\pt‘. a pathetn Ji-ure 
sympathetically drawn It is a ^neat pu\ that tlie develop- 
ment of the other chaiMi t (‘I'n suliers throu^^h the authori'Sv. s 
■over-concentration on her luM’ome this .l]lplle•^ espet lalK 
to the portrayal ol llu* most attractive iimn ju the hook 
r.,a\\ 1 iMU'i* I ii[iihart, a sh\ but stroim ami i^i'iieinns nature 

(W'iiiifn‘d M. Davies, i^m. Km,” Mieel. Ihvnmawi. 

Hrei'oiisliire ' 

rillv KlvS('nv |(isM-,i (i)Mv-\ii i)(*nt 

'Jdiis romance ot the Malav sea^ will rank as Mj ('oniMiTs 
Iiij^hest a<hie\emeiit in liler<niiie lb* nniold'^ with 
dramatic jiower tlu' stoiw ol ( a])taiii laniard, w.nwhner 
and man of the sea, who 1)\ stranc<‘ w.i\s hrou^lit to 
a linal stern tleeisuni hi'twefii homuir .md passi(>;i for a 
w'onian vhame driven into his hie In hm tieatnuMit ot 
the complex theiin . Mr (oniads «ju<iluies an‘ imeh 
dis])laycd , llu' masierlv deline.ition ol ( liarai ter . tlu‘ 
wonderful ” atmosjihere." Msualismc e\er\ s(.<*m‘ with 

•‘Mar> Rose” and ” Pcier Pan 


the vividness of tropical snnli'^ht ; and the classic perfec, 
tion of style, weldiii" the whole into a work of .supreme art. 

(Alan ('. l^rasor, “ Hif^hlands,” St. (ieor^e's Road, 
Dro.idstairs.) 

LEOEXD. Bv Cli.mknw K T)\ni-: I leinemann.'' 

f.e.i^end ’’ (h‘lit‘s criticism One i.s caii^^ht U[). by .Miss 
Dane's magic, into a smoke-c loiided room, containing a 
group of neiiiotif'. morbid, intensely real ])eople flung 
together tor an eviMiing . and wi' lon.sinict lor ourselves 
from Anil.t'.- jealous haired. Kent s love, Lilia's patifinagc 
and the dehghtlul “ Baxter girl's " naivitr, .i legend of 
as wholly I'liidiantiug a woman as ever wamlered through 
the land of hf tion Miss Tt.iiu^ has done more than write 
an ama/ing novel , from the smoke and dust of dead 
words and laded memories she lias binlr np an (Midiiring 
pnrirait of the soul of ^^adala (irev. 

(Ang(*la ( a\c, P>attle(hwvn Lodge. lhirkwoi»d Road, 
Hourneniouth ) 

We also selfct for speeial eommendation the rev'iiwv^ 
bv M. Wliitakt‘r (('arltoii), M. A. i.otz {Wimbledon), 
Annie P. Leai-<>n (Halifax), Mabel Ktcln'lN (W’alhisey), 
B. Xoel Saxt lby (Mancln‘ster) . Ruth Bi*van (Hudt*), 
Xorman II. Johnson i Hornsea Bridge), Maude R. 
hdi*(‘son (Manch(‘-*t(‘r) . A. E (lowers (Havi'rill), J. 
t iithluit ^eott (('heltenh.iinL W'. Swayin' Little (Dublin), 
Hi'stir Jo\te (Liskeardl. !•' B. Diirrant (Hampstead), 
F. Olu'ei (Melton ('oiistablei . [. A. Jenkins (Idverpool). 
Sidney S W'n.ghl (Swanhyi. h. D. Lacey ( \lanclu*ster) , 
h.llul Webster (Bristol). Dorotlu' Huisi i W'olverhamp- 
ton), (iwvnd(>lnu‘ W'. Bowes (Blaekbnni), Sybil Sande- 
man iJamdon, S.W.i. K. Ilaiwey (Oiindlei. 


\'. Tiih or ()\K Yi.\n‘s smsCRimox 'lo 

1 HL Book.m v\ 1*- awarded to Mis^ A. J. Board, 
of 4 ;. Jvoval J*ark, (dilton, Jh*istol. 

Prize Competitions— Sec announcement on paiSe I. 


THE GRAIN OF MUSTARD SEED’’ AND ITS AUTHOR. 

By S R. Lrnirwooi) 


A mong all the fmits of 1 
in the London theatr 
so important to the 
future as the little ])lay 
at tlic little Anibassador'.s 
which brought Mr. H. M. 
Harwood in a single step 
to a place absolutely his 
own as one of our fon*- 
inost dramatists. With 
The Grain of Mustard 
Seed " Mr. Harwood ha^^ 
won a kind of charter 
for the political play 
of combined sanity, 
humour and intelligence. 
There have been other 
achievements of the 
time. Sir James Barrie 
and Mr. Galsworthy 
have kept their reputa- 
tions above water — no 
mean thing —with "Mary 
Rose" and "The Skin 
Game," both produced, 
curiously enough, in the 
same week as " The 
Grain of Mustard Seed." 


‘('011(1 *' Peace ’ srMMUi 
doubt if there w nnv 


Bright Young h'lloW'- hk( 
Mr. Noel ( OvN.ird have 
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Mr. H. M. Harwood. 


Mr. I\t‘ginald Berkeley and 
will ten agreeable comedies' 
ujHm familiar old plots. 

" Ian Hay " has done 
^oiiK'thing of the same 
sort. But we have had 
nothing (‘Ise that emerged 
like “ The (irain of 
Mustard S(‘i‘d," as a 
definite signpost, point- 
ing to new possibilities, 
a new liope and a new 
faith. 

The great tact about 
it is that it flouts 
triumphantly a belief 
which has hitherto 
dominated the whole 
organisation of our 
theatre -namely, that 
"judicial" ignorance and 
crass stupidity about 
everything else except 
sex, food and dress- 
making, are to be pre- 
supposed ill a normal 
audience. Only those 
who have iiitimately to 
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do with the theatre know to what an extent this is 
regarded as an axiom. It is the very basis upon 
which the whole “ minority-theatre movement is 
founded. It is one of the reasons why, whenever there 
ha\'e been any attempts to get something better than 
pantomime-politics of the “ three-chcers-for-beer " type 
upon the popular stage, they have alwa}^s been stultified 
one way or the other. They have been so either through 
the dramatist coming down to the supposed level of his 
audience, or by his trying to awe them with paradoxes 
in the Shavian fashion, or bombard them with preach- 
ment, as Mr. Jones and Mr. Owen did in their anti- 
pacifist plays. True, in “ Strife,” Mr. Galsworthy came 
through with an tMrnest study of class-conflict. But 
it is to be doubted if ” Strife ” could be rightly described 
as ” popular.” Apart from it, there has not been a 
single play during the last twenty years in which a 
dramatist has taken for granted that the audience is 
politically as well-informed as himself, and succeeded 
upon that assumption. For the most part the cynical 
old tradition still divides our playgoing public into 
two supposed ca^ps — a humourless minority and a 
brainless majority. Its effect remains disastrous. The 
supposition has almost made itself true. Between 
alternative banalities, a vast remainder of sensible 
people only tends the more to stay away from our 
prose-stage altogether. 

It is this mountain of assumed stupidity that the 
faith of Mr. Harw'ood and of ” The Grain of Mustard 
Seed ” has started to push out of the way. Mr. Har- 
wood has believed in his audience. He has written 


just as candid and sincere and well-informed a political 
play for them as he would for himself. The result is 
that people of all persuasions have flocked to the 
Ambassador’s. They have delighted over political 
arguments which would have been voted anathema 
by any traditional manager. They have laughed over 
lines that are, when you came to look at them, mere 
statements of common-sense opinion, but are so start- 
lingly fresh to the stage that they seem to radiate 
brilliance over the whole play. 

As it happened, though little he had yet done had 
prepared us for the exploit, no one could well have been 
more fitted than Mr. Harwood to break down the old 
conventions. He inspires confidence as well as invites 
it. He is at once representative and disinterested. He 
is not a ” crank.” He belongs to no clique — ” high- 
brow ” or otherwise. An old Marlborough boy, son of 
a Bolton cotton-spinner and Member of Parliament, he 
is, like his fellow-playwright, Mr. Maugham, a doctor 
by profession — indeed, he was house-surgeon at St. 
Thomas's in 1916. He has varied things by being, 
for a time, managing-director in his father’s firm. In 
short, he is just a good, sound blend of the professional 
and commercial elements in upper-middle class English 
life. As a captain in the K.A.M.C. he went through 
experiences in Egypt and elsewhere which put him in 
healthy sympathy with a “demobbed” world. Solid 
prosperity and ability lie at the back of him. His 
early plays— he seems to have been play-writing since 
he was little over twenty were pleasant, popular, 
frankly “ managerial ” comedies. One remembers 
“ Please Ih^lp Emily,” “ Interlopers ” and 



Mr. Fred Kf rr as the Hi^bt Moi. Lord Henry Markham, M.P„ and Miss Catfaleen Nesblt 
as Marjoii i Corbetc, in Mr. H. M. Harwood’s pUy, “ The Grain of Mustard Seed,” 
at tb? Aiiibass:idor's Theatre. 


“ Billeted ” (the last of them written with 
Mr. Edward Knublock) as bright trifles with 
some whimsies of feminine character for Miss 
Gladys (!o()p»‘i and Miss Iris Hoey, but 
nothing more .\ little one-act (h*and Guignol 
play called he Mask,” which Mr. Harwood 
adajited from a story by Miss F. Teniiys‘<m 
Jes^e, was of a very different tyjH‘ and as 
horrible as (‘ould be ; but the luiiTor was 
not Mr. Harwood's apparent contribution. 
Then, suddenly, with “ The Grain of Mustard 
Seed,” written while he was far away from 
theatres on active service in Egypt, Mr. 
Harwood laiinelied forth upon his campaign 
of faith ! How far it is from the trail of 
present-day accepted dramas may, or may 
not, be shown in the fact that, even after 
having had the pluck to write it, Mr. Harwood 
was constrained (being a comparatively rich as 
well as businesslike' man) to “ present ” it 
himself. Aiujther decisive and encouraging 
feature ! Since Mr. Henry Arthur Jones's essay 
in management years ago, Mr. Harwood is, I 
fancy, the first dramatist w'hose name has 
appeared as “ sole lessee ” upon his own 
programmes. 

What, then, of the play itself? Brilliantly 
written as it is, with its now classic epigrams, 
like that on the reputation Canute would have 
made if he had waited for high-tide, the lasting 
value of ” The Grain of Mustard Seed ” seems 
to me to lie in the declaration and fulfilment 
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The Confession. 

Mr Norman McKinncI as Jerry Weston, and Miss Calhlern Nesbit as Marjorie Corbett, 
in “ The Gram of Mustard Seed." 


ill itself of this new doctrine of faith -faith in 
one s fellow men. Compared with this, brilliant 
dialogue is a drug in the market. Jerry Weston , 

Mr. Harw'ood’s triumphant optimist, with his 
belief that “ most men mean well '' and that 

democracy will iu‘ver be safe for the world 
until some one trusts the people well enough 
to tell them the truth,'' is not merely a bright 
piece of characterisation and a fine part for Mr. 
Norman McKinnel. He is at once a political 
and a dramatic insj^iration. The play itself, 
as we have seen, was the product of a kindred 
faith to his. One has a strong suspicion that 
the wht)le science of politics, the world over, 
would be all th(‘ bett(‘r for more Westons. 

Old Lord Markham, with his instinctive claim 
to the driver’s job on the " bus of State," is 
a good deal more s})eciou> and. in the always 
agreeable person of Mr. Fred Kerr, perhaps 
a little flattering to his class. Still, the talks 
between these tw’o not to mention Mr.Garforth, 
the " moderatt* " man - are they not more 
inttTesting, more exciting, just because* they are 
candiil and unafraid of any inisimderstanding 
on the audience’s part, than all the crinu*- 
plots and loy-romanc'e^ of a whole season put 
together ? 

Of course tliere is the e'f^rt'gious blot of tlie 
heroine. How miK'li belter it would have 
bc*en if Mr. Harwood’s baby-food hero could 
liavc cho'^en for his soul’s comrade Jane 
Strood— the' delightfully Disraelian lady whom 
Miss Mabi'l Terrv-Lewds plavs with such grace —instead 
of that merely spoiled Marjory, wlio seemed to me 
neither a girl of the ])tiriod nor worthy of any of the 
anxious praise slie gets ! Possibly she might be open 
to cure by being told very drastically the truth about 
herself, and made to feel in her bones that she is a 
nasty-minded little hussy, unlit for the society of decent 
people. But whv waste an audience’*- time over that ? 


It is little wonder that when Weston's election is over, 
the real interest of the jday is done. One cares so little 
about the state of the heroine’s amatory affairs, that even 
the interrogation mark at curtain-fall does not stir one's 
curiosity. It all goes to prove that Mr. Harwood is 
even more justified than he himself thought in trusting 
an ordinary after-dinner aiidhaice to take an interest in 
something else -something worth tliiiiking over. 


Hew Books. 


GREEN APPLE HARVEST.^ 

“ There was Cox of Haiselinaii’s, and Pepjjor of Weights, 
and Bream of Little .Moat, and Dunk of Shoysweli, and 
Willard of Boanisey.” 'Hus sentence, slightly varied, but 
always charged tvith a loam like odour and a loam-like 
heaviness, recurs frccjueiitlv in -Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith s 
fine novel, “ Green Apple Harvest." Her Sussex names 
are like a grand-bass whose rumour is always heard beneath 
the complexities and the discords of her ambitious but very 
beautiful composition. She has selected them with a 
talent almost as infallible in this respect as Balzac’s, for 
she realises that a name helps not only to depict, but also 
to shape, character. An almost loving attention to detail 
may be observed on every page ; so carefully and unobtru- 
sively are the details accumulated, that the reader absorbs 
them unconsciously, but he has not read fifty pages before 
he is aware that the air he is breathing is the air peculiar 
to the Rother Valley, that the men and women have sprung 

Green Apple Harvest.*’ By Sheila Kaye-Smith. 8s. 6d. 
(Cassell.) 


from the Kother N'alley soil, that the smells, the sounds, 
the dawns, the sunsets, even the moon herself, are native 
to that little corner of F.ngland, and to no other place. It 
is without effort, he feels, that she has seized on those 
cliaracteristics differentiating the four square miles she 
has chosen frciin the rest of the world. In the whole of her 
book there is nothing alien to the place ; not an observation 
of moment that is not plucked from the Rother Valley’s 
heart ; not a turn of speech that is not faithful to that 
land. But this unceasing patience is never laborious 
because, perhaps, it is not jiaticnce at all, but merely the 
result of the easy functioning of apprehensive and accurate 
sense perceptions. It is not only that Miss Kaye-Smith 
sees, hears, and even smells directly : she remembers 
faithfully, and records with .sensitive accuracy. It is 
impossible to catch her out. 

Observation may carry an artist far in depicting inani- 
mate nature, but other qualities are needed for the creation 
of living people. Robert Fuller, draw’ii full-length, can 
scarcely have been studied direct from life. In youth he 
is headstrong, pagan, and even meanly selfish : a 
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frequenter of piiblic-lionses : a love-maker in the country 
lanes at ni^'ht : a man who with easy sincerity will bawl a 
hymn-1 une in cha})el. and shirk his work next clay. To 
him, after a senes oi amorous adventures, comes a devas- 
tating passion. J-lannah Iden, the gipsy, in Robert's own 
words, •• wurn’t born to inaake men happy- she wur born 
to niclake them men. " His brother, Clem, devoted and 
almost sister-hke in his affection, is solicitous on Robert's 
account. ‘"Is she sweet to love ? ’’ he asks. “Is she 
sweet ! ’ retaliates Robert — and here comes to us the 
echo of Hcorge Borrow' s voice — “ Is the tire sweet ? Is 
the winter sweet ^ Reckon you don't know naun of love. 
There’s hard and soft love, saum as there’s hard and soft 
kisses . . . there s a kind wot maakes your heart lik a 
broaken stoan ’ \Vhen Hannah has had her till of her 
Gentile lover she “ marries romanly, ’’ and Robert s mind, 
disintegrated by pas.sion, catches tire at the torch of a 
special kind of Calvinism. He becomes a wandering 
preacher, criticised harshly by the faithful, jeered at by 
the non-elect, but yet feeling that he “ cud bust the pliiace 
up wild love and joy.” The months pass until at last his 
religious duties bring him into contact with Hannah once 
more. More than anything on earth he desirc's her soul 
for God. He is left alone with her, and is tCTn}>tcd by her 
broken, sordid beauty His poor, di/zied brain plays him 
false ; a clasp and a kiss, a shriek of protest from Hannah, 
a murderous fight with her husband, and then .six months 
in jail. . . . But that is not the end. His dark life staggers 
on to its meanly tragic close ; he is ducked into a pond by 
his erstwdiile companions, and dies ignobly, drugged by 
his doctor. “ If Bob had only had sense,” says Polly, 
Clem’s wife, “ he might have come to be a saint and martyr 
— who knows ? He had the makings of one ; but he had 
no sense — if he’d had .sense he’d be alive now. ” 

That indeed was Robert’s prime defect. Whether 
driven by passion or haunted by religion, he never behaved 
as other men. This figure, impressive in spite of his 
futilities, unstable and over-sexed, is presented by Miss 
Kayc-Smith with a naturalistic art free from all sentiment- 
ality. She is sympathetic tow^arcls him only in the sense 
that she is sympathetic towards all humanity. He is a 
wonderful achievement, not only because he is alive and 
credible, but because his difficult psychology is made 
plain to any understanding reader. Clem is an equally 
convincing piece of w^ork ; hundred .subtle touches of 
characterisation build up a man who, though suliimssive 
and unenterprising, is nevertheless extraordinarily' vivid. 
It is perhaps in the creation of character that Miss Kaye- 
Smith is strongest ; her people react to circum.stance 
truly, but often unexpectedly, and by the time wc reach 
the end of the story, we discover that even the minor 
people have developed and grow'ii by the stress of life In 
no derogatory sense she may be said to be a disciple — no 
doubt unconscious —of Thomas Hardy . Her gift for swift 
landscape drawing is remarkable. Throughout her book 
she w'clds most intimately her characters into the Sussex 
country-side, until they and inanimate nature seem insepar- 
able ; the autumn mi'ils arc like their passionate slow 
aspirations, the earth is their flesh, and the wind their 
breath. 

So fine and notable a talent has already won wide recog- 
nition, buL one fccj’s that when this writer places even 
more trust in her own powers, and is ready to allow' lier 
imagination U. take a wider sweep, she will give us work 
‘‘hat w'ill stand among the highest of our time. 

Ge KAL I ) CT’ M UK RLAN I) . 

FROM THE PERSIAN.^ 

Among the poets who fiounshed during the period dealt 
with in the third instalment of Professor Browne’s great 
work, Hafiz was the bright particular stai. More than a 
century ago. Sir William Jones was translating him into 
English, French and Latin ; but a younger man of letters 

* “ A Hi.story of Persian I-itcraturc under Tartar Dominion 
(a.d. 1265-150J).” By Edward G. Browne. 35s. net. (Cam- 
bridge University Press.) 


declared that, for his part, he would rather have written 
the worst page in the Ody’^ssey than all the stuff Sir William 
made such a pother and palaver on. Professor Browne 
objects to Jones’s translations as being much too free and 
scarcely' poetical. His Howcry' version of w^hat is perhaps 
the best-knowm ode by “ the interpreter of mysteries," as 
Hafiz is called, would warrant the criticism. It is really 
an amplification of a couplet wdiich, interpreted more 
literally, runs thus : 

“ If that unkindly Shiniz Turk wa)uld take my heart w'ithin 
her hand, 

I’d give liokhcira hu' the mole upon her check, or Samarcand . ’ ' 

According to a I*er.sian historian, Tamerlane, wdien he 
captured Shiraz, sent for tlie poet and rated him soundly — 
” miserable wTctch that you arc " — for this professed 
willingness to barter capital cities of a mighty empire for 
the mole on a wanton’s face. " Sire," replied the poet, 
” it w'as through such prodigality' that I have fallen on 
evil day’s,” and his ready’ wit w'as rewarded with a hand- 
some donation, iiii* anecdote was most likely’ invented ; 
but it is a fact that the same verses were happily’ quoted 
in the original by* Sir Loins Dane when an ink-blol fell on 
the Anglo- Afghan Treaty he was deputed to sign in Kabul, 
Sir William Jones called Hafiz the Anacreon of ]\*rsia, 
which is far from a convincing appreciation. A truer 
and fuller notion of the poet’s rank in literature may be 
gathered from Professor Browne’s book Hali/, one of 
Sir John Malcolm's PiTsian friends lemaikcd, has the 
singular good fortune of being praised alike by’ saints and 
sinners, and Professor J^rowne does not hesitate to jiro- 
nounce him the most eminenl and most famous of all tlie 
poets of Persia 

Shaikh Sa'di's couplet about ten dervishes sleejiing on 
one carpet wdnle a couple of kings could not rest in one 
kingdom was quoted by Goldsmith, as an Indian proverb, 
in ” The Citizen of the World.” Jkitli Sa'di and Jalal- 
ed-Din l^iimi, the mystic poet whose ” ]Mesiiavi ” is read 
all ov’cr Islam, were living wlu‘n the storm oi Mongol 
invasion burst on Persia ; but for them and their writings 
I^rofessor Browne refers his readeis to a previous volume. 
Of Jami, poet, scholar a’ld mystic, a contemporary of 
Caxton and Sir 'J'homas Malory', and jierhaps the most 
remarkable man of genius Persia has ever j)rodiiced, we 
get a long and admirable account. FitzGerald’s transla- 
tion of his " Salaman and Absal.” w’e are tolil, was rather 
free and somewhat abridged. A mori' popular work was 
J ami's romance ot “ Joseph and Zuleika ” (I^utifar's wife), 
of w'hich there is a feible translation by’ the late Alexander 
Rogers, and a far better one by Ralph ('•riflith, though 
this, oddly enough, Professor Browne has never seen. 
Among le.ss know’ii poets he mentions Kanial ol Khujand, 
w’ho had Miranshah, Tameilane’s son, as a jiatron ; Hiimam- 
ed-Din of Tabriz, one of whose poems niiglit be taken as 
an echo of the ” Te spictcm supYcma mihi cum vcnerit 
hora ” of Tibullus ; Iraqi of Hamadan, a ty’jiical Kalandar ; 
and Majid-ed-Din Hamgar, of whom this anecdote is re- 
lated. He had gone to Islahaii, leaving an elderly w’ife 
behind in Yezd. One day his pupil burst upon him, saydng : 
“ Good news ! your lady has alighted at this house,” 
which only elicited the surly response : ” Good news would 
rather be tliat the house had alighted on her.” 

But l^ersian poets and their poetry fill no more than a. 
portion of the volume, and many notable prose writers 
figure in its pages. The most eminent among them w’as 
Rashid-ed-Din, physician, statesman and historian, w’hose 
history of the Mongols Sir Henry’ Howorth has used to 
such good purpose. Professor Browne is the fortunate 
possessor of a collection of his letters and dispatches, 
and is surely right in saying they ought to be published. 
The oft-quoted “ Institutions ” of Tamerlane, which Gibbon 
was content to praise as the specious idea of a perfect 
monarchy, must be set aside as apocryphal. Of the 
applauded work of Mirkhwand, to cite Gibbon again, the 
early portions have been translated into English by a 
Hungarian scholar and published under the auspices of 
the Royal Asiatic Society ; but Rehtasek's version, 
" inaccurate and singularly uncouth," does little credit to 
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that learned though sometimes ill-advised body. Gibbon, 
too, talked about the luscious sweets of Sharif-ed Din 
Yezdi, and Professor Browne is inclined to dismiss him as a 
fulsome eulogist. Abu Sulaiman, Banakati, who wrote 
history a century earlier, may also be noticed here. Pro- 
fessor Browne says he came from JUnakat beyond the 
Oxus, and idenlilies the place with the modern Tashkend. 
Xcy Bhas, however, who was seldom, if ever, wrong about 
Central .\sian geograjihy, puts Banakat a good forty miles 
south of that town. However that may be, Tkinakati’s 
Garden of the Intelligent ” was an extraordinary pro- 
duction in many ways, especially for its allusions to events 
outside the Mo.dcm world. Professor Browne <iLiotes his 
account of printing from wood blocks as jirac lised in ('hina, 
and he wrote about things that hapjiened in countries as 
far remote as Poland, Portugal, France and the British 
Isles. Space is wanting, however, for more than a brief 
glance at the continuation of what ])rt)mises to be an 
exhau.stive history of Persian literature. Otu‘ can only 
add that a right understanding of the spirit of the Middle 
Kast, such as Professor Browne’s erudition should help 
to promote, w.is never more urgently needed for the 
settlement of problems m which this country is closely 


concerned. 


Srr<:i*ni:N Whllllr. 


“LOVE’S LABOUR LOST”?^ 

It IS not easv to s(*e whv this book was wntti’ii. If it 
was to ])rove th.it Maupass.uit was the disci jile of riaubcrt 
and owes to that master's inllueiice much that is best in 
his own work -- e\ erx'oae knew that before Miss Riddell 
considers at great leiiglli and with an astonishing v'ealth 
of detail the nature and extent of tlie literary relationship 
between Flaubert and Maupassant, but all the lime we are 
reading we kee]) on asking ourselves. “ Was it worth it " 

Her metho'l c.mi best be gauged by one long quotation : 

" There is .sonu* ''Unilarit> l)et\s('en the plots of the luo men. 
For instant. e, there are .sever.il stones of Maiqi.iss.int s whuh 
retail ' Madame PtnarN' ' The tir.st of tliese to be mentionctl 
is ‘ I 'lie \’ie,' wliK h is iike FlauluTt’s novel in nianv particulars 
of plot. In botli t ases a large part ot the story is (.omerned 
with marit.il treaeliery in one case it is the wife, in the tUher 
the husbaiul, A\ho is the ofiender The separate instaiues of 
iinlaithfulness recorded are, in e.uli Imok, two in nunihcr- - 
Kodolplie and Einm.i 111 ' M.idame P»o\'arv,' Jnlien .nul (hlherte 
in ' I'lie \he,’ make riding a means ot intercourse and seek 
their rendezvous in the wotxis and tni the t.fiuTitr\ -sidi The 
‘ cabane anibulaiitt* ' of ‘ Fne \'ie ’ takes tlie place of the 
‘ toiiiielle ’ of ■ Madame Bovarv ’ 'I'he two sinners, hanma 
and Julien, come to an unn.itural end, a beggar being connected 
HI each case witli the catastrophe An t'vcursioii by bn.it 
I'litcrs into the love-inaking of Leon .iiid Lmin.i, of [iiluui .iinl 
Jeanne. In botli stones tlie child of tlie liemmc, a ]»et dog, 
revealing letters, jilay some part 'riien' .ire trecpient louriicN- 
Higs by stage-coach,' by carriage, hy tram In e.u li case the 
heroine clianges her place of abode during tlie j>i ogress «>f llie 
plot. Money ni. liters e.\.ert a < oiisider.ilile intlueiKe in the 
two, there being talk of debts, ol mortg.igis, and ol selling of 
])ossessions. Emma is riuneil by her own e.xtrav.igaiice, [e.anne 
l)y the * bonte ' of her parents and herself and by tlie jirodig.ility 
of her son. |e.iimc made unhappy hy Jiihcn's .stinginess 
in money matters no less than Charles by Jniima’.s 'v.istefuhiess. 
In ' Maiiame Bovary ’ we have Lheureux .ind Ins agents who 
conduct the money atfairs ; in ‘ Une Vie the Jew and others 
who conic to Jeanne regarding Piiil's debts. In both books 
there is the description of a ]nibhc cereiiionv ; in one the 
‘ Cornices Agncolcs,' in tlie other the christening of the 
‘ Jeanne.' The .aci'oiint of either* <elcbr.ition follows the course 
of the lovers as they walk; Rodolplic and Emma pass from 
place to place, .seeing the v.arioii.s sights of tlie day, and fin.illy 
taking refuge in the ' salle des deliberations ’ while tlie speeches 
are being delivered and the prizes given; Jiiheii aim Jeanne 
descend from ' Les r»euplcs ’ to the beach, where the christening 
of the boat takes place Kodolplie makes allv^^nle^ to Emma, 
Julien to Jeanne, during the progre.ss ol tlie ceremony. . . ’ 

Such a method of classifying resemblances borders on 
the ludicrous. On such lines as these it would be possible 
to trace a clo.sc affinity between Thomas Hardy and Ethel 
Dell, or between Sherlock Holmes and the Book of Job. 

On the other hand, once grant that this sort of thing 
is worth doing at all, it must be conccdetl that Miss Ridilcll 
has clone her work well, if thoroughness is a virtue. 

• " Flaubert and Maupassant : A Literary Relationship." By 
Agnes Rutherford l^ddcll. $r.oo net. (The Univcnsity of 
Chicago Press.) 


In a chapter on her authors’ theories about life she. 
becomes interesting. 

Both Flaubert anil ^laiipas.^ant were unhappy (there 
have been few great writers who were altogether happy). 
They lived lives of solitarv laborionsness, their tastes 
were .similar, in literature, m their ])assion R>r travel, ini 
their liking for the grolesijuely comic, and in the reciprocal 
attraction which they possessed towards men and women, 
deprived of reason. To both of them reahtv was odious, the 
world an illusion, and everything subject to an inexorable 
fatality. Misery or degradation is the alnio.st universal 
lot of their characters. If, by chance, they portray a good 
woman, she is almost certain to be commonplace* or stupid. 

With regard to their similarity in literary procedure, Miss 
Riddell touches lightly but surely on their" impersonality." 
" L’aiiteiir dans son cnivre doit etre conime Dieii dans 
Tunivers, present jiartout et visible niille part," such was 
their aim, and Miss Riddell show^ lu)w far short tliey both 
fell from their ideal. At any rate they both fulfilled the 
great law of novel- writing- -that it is the mission of the 
novelist to observe and describe luimaii passions, good and 
bad, without moralising or instructing They were faithful 
to the creed that success in writing attends u])on those 
who work iiicessantlv and hard. 

Had Miss Riddell contined herself to these points and 
not frittered awav valuable pages in niiling their re.sem- 
blances in the use of the mot jwiii', in realistic devices, 
sound, odour, colour, eiunm'ratioiis, time indications, 
symbolism, and other trilles, she would have convinced us 
more surely of the validity of her arguments. 

As it IS. we return to our first jioint Selduiii have we 
read a book which showed such a scnifuiloiis pertinacity 
in tracking down references, but we feel that Mi.ss Riddell 
has only narrowly escaped (if she has escaped) joining that 
crowd of book-makers who think it imjiortant that the 
world should know how many times and where in the Bible 
the word " lamb " occurs, and m what different senses 
Shakespeare iisi^s the word " dog ’’ The point is — Was 
it wortli It ? S p p ^lAis. 

YORKSHIRE AND LANCASHIRE IN 
RECENT FICTION.* 

Mr. Riley’s new \'orkshire sketches are pleasantly 
humorous and pleasantly sentimental ; but they lack 
cmivic lion— call it bite, burr, pungency, what you will — 



M. E. Francis 
(Mrs. Francis BlundellL 


and to the jire.sent reviewer, who has passed twenty years 
of his life in Yorkshire, they seem notably to miss atmo- 
sphere and local colour. " A Yorkshire Suburb," indeed, 

♦ " A Yorkshire Suburb." By W. Kilcy. With Colour 
Plates by C. Morse. 7s. 6(1. net. (Herbert Jciikins.) — " Beck 
of Beckford." By M. E. Francis. 7s. Od. net. (.\llen & Unwin.) 
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seen and described by Mr. Riley, is very much what The 
Five Towns " would look like surveyed from the angle of 
vision, say, of Mrs. Florence Barclay. Mr. Riley writes 
agreeably enough in the method of the kail-yard ; but 
this very method compels him to handle life and character 
with kid gloves, and Yorkshire men and Yorkshire women 
— of all i>eople — are the least responsive to that kind of 
treatment. Those who want to know something about 
the county of the broad acres will learn nothing from the 
latest Yorkshire nov'^elist ; they must needs turn for this 
purpose to the books of J. S. Fletcher and of Oliver Onions, • 
authors w'ho, whatever their defects may be, w'Ould never 
dream of translating Yorkshirernen into denizens of 

Cranford.’* It is a relief to turn from Mr. Riley’s dainty, 
Hugh Thomson-like prettincss, to the virile and graphic 
art of M. E. Francis, who has never written a l.ancashire 
story truer to the soil than “ Beck of Beckford.** Mrs. 
Blundell’s new work of fiction, well-constructed as it is, 
is in plot simplicity itself, being concerned essentially with 
the struggle of two wealthy girls, a vulgar American 
** Dollar Princess ** and a charming Lancashire lass, for the 
love of a young farmer baronet who cleaves, like his fore- 
fathers, to the old religion. What, however, is remarkable 
in “ Beck of Beckford,” apart from its singularly penetrating 
study of the survival of Catholicism in 1-ancashire, is the 
firm grasp of character which the author reveals, and her 
equally sure mastery of local traits and customs. Sir 
Roger Beck, the young Catholic baronet who takes his 
meals in the kitchen, talks to his labourers in the vernacular, 
and goes a-courting a pretty girl and spending a term or 
two at Oxford in the intervals of ploughing, sowing and 
reaping his own land, is surely one of the most consistent 
and original characters that have appeared in recent 
fiction. A. L. B. 

ANNIVERSARIES AND OTHER POEMS.* 

When one remembers ]Mr. Leonard Huxley’s parentage 
and thinks of his inheritance of science from his father and 
of poetry from his mother, one reads his poems prepared 
to apply to him the lines he has written to his own baby ; 

** . . . how strange to see 
Other face.s blent in thine, 

Other greatne.ss touching thee. 

* * iK * 

Something of a curve or line 
Here re\nves thine ancestry. 

Each on thee has laid its sign.” 

Yet, “ Anniversaries and Other Poems ” can hardly be said 
to revive his ancestry ; for they arc not of the same school 
as the tender love-poems of his mother, nor are they sucli 
Lucretian utterances as his father might have tliundered 
forth had he been a poet instead of a scientist. Essentially 
the work of a cultured man, Mr. Leonard Huxley's verses, 
with their fine phrases and gracious harmonics, will give 
pleasure to the cultured ; but they lack lyric ratpture ; 
they lack abandon ; the\’ lack creative imagination ; and 
though they are true poetry and worthy of a Huxley, they 
are hardly Huxlciaii. 

The chief themes are Nature (in the statical sense) and 
music. One of the most charming of the poems is about 
a rock-gardcii, iind the following verses from it may be 
quoted as a good sample (d Mr. Huxley’s art ; 

* ” This tiny tlilf of quarried stone 

Shall bear your thoughts to craggier heights, 

And these same crannied flowers revive 
Visions of clearer Alpine lights. 

** With purple throat and hps of gold 
,We saw this creeping toadflax trail 
Grey stems upon the cold grey slopes 
Of bare moraine or crumbling shale. 

In clefts below the gaunt ice-foot 
This close-pressed saxifrage I found, 
where we rested in our climb 
That starry cluster gemmed the ground.” 

Ronald Campbell Macfie. 

* ” Anniversaries and Other Poems.” By Leonard^Huxley. 
(John Murray.) ^ 


THROUGH MAGIC SPECTACLES.^ 

In the year of grace nineteen hundred and twenty a 
young man wdth eyes that could see (very wonderful, kind 
eyes) made a little book full of quaint fancies, wholesome 
thoughts and tender imaginings. And a marvel happened, 
for he took it to a publisher, who said : ” Here is a beautiful 
book ; it is clean and sane, and comforts my soul ; in it 
there are no sexualities, no blasphemies, no profanities ; 
so I will publish it ! ” 

The name of the book is ” The Street of Faces ” ; the 
name of the young man is Charles Vince ; and the name of 
the publisher is Philip Allan. 

The publisher sought out a man cunning with his pencil, 
and desired him to make drawings worthy of such a book. 
This he did, and behold ! a volume that is a joy to handle. 
(Now, the name of the artist is Harvey.) 

In all that Charles Vince wTites there is a balance, a 
sanity that is very comfortable in an age of neurosis. ” The 
Street of Faces” illustrates the old truth that London 
holds for him who can see pictures as w^onderful as those 
of Ancient Rome or Modern Cairo. But it is not given to 
us all to see — so that w’c must thank Mr. Vince for letting 
us peep through his spectacles. 

I w^ould like to select one of his pictures for criticism, 
but I cannot. Each in its own way is a cameo . Yet there 
are phrases here and there. . . . For instance, in ” On 
Lead Soldiers ’ ’ : 

” I look at a Icjid .soldier as one woubl look at a little piece of 
statuary. . . . He is the one w'ork of art of wdiich it can he said 
that ten copies of him arc exactly ten times better than the 
original. That is the advantage of being a soldier.” 

Subtle, that ! 

Again, ” Suburban Names ” : 

” A mere w’ealthy commoner is content b) be known as residing 
at 127a, in some street in the West End of London But Loril 
Lansdowne and Mr. John Smith, of Bermondsey, both live in 
Lansdowne House ; and it would probably surprise the King 
to know how many of his poorer subjects reside in a villa, a 
terrace, a cottage, or merely a ‘ view ' called Balmoral.” 

Then there is the *' Mystery of the Smallest House in 
the World,” winch is going to set people talking and disputing. 

But perhaps what pleased me most was the picture of 
” Grandmother,” wdth her silver curls. It makes one 
smell lavender and think of all manner of delicate things 
. . . old china and lace. ... I found it well to wipe my 
glasses ; they grow clouded, sometimes. . . . 

Why “The Street of Faces ” ? Ah, that you shall find 
out for yourself. And you shall find out many other things, 
too ; that there is a beauty in the plain, an interest in the 
commonplace, a pathos in the grotesque. 

Charles \’ince has set clown many odd fancies, but there 
lies behind his wdiimsicalities a discernment that makes 
his book worthy to he called literature. One is tempted 
to say that the book is reminLsccnl of “ The Uncommercial 
Traveller,” but that would be untrue and unkind, for 
assuredly there is nothing of the copyist to be seen. Vince 
has a style of his own, a grace of expression that is exactly 
adequate. 

Francis D. Grierson. 

CHRISTIAN HUMANISM.! 

There is much in this little volume that will appeal to 
the more thoughtful reader. It is dedicated to the author’s 

pupil, *' V D , and to any other mortals of inquiring 

mind who, having scanned the first few pages, will be so 
courteous as to read on to the end, ere forming an opinion 
about the open religion here advocated.” Its object is 
that of helping the unorthodox and the faith-weary. And 
the fact that it is inspired throughout by the intensest 
spirit of sincerity should do much to secure for it an exten- 
sive public. 

• ” The Street of Faces.” 15s. net. (Philip Allan.) 

t " The Limits of Unbelief, or Faith Without Miracles.” 
By Eric S. Robertson, M.A. ^ 6d. net. (Nisbet.) 
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The case of the author may be regarded as typical of 
that of innumerable persons to-day, and his heart-to- 
heart talk with the reader should do much to enlist 
the confidence and sympathy of many who are realis- 
ing the need of feeling tlicir way towards a new 
interpretation of religion. Mr. Robertson confesses 
that he has " done with every religious ‘ system,’ done 
with every scheme of salvation.” But he is no 
” negativist ” ; and if his positivism is not precisely 
tliat of Comte, it is nevertheless in his fine conception 
of the human soul and its infinite possibilities for 
growth and development that his faith primarily 
centres. He does not, it is true, disavow theism ; but 
whatever theological trend his thought may reveal, 
his speculations invariably result m a jiractical con- 
elusion. 

Some idea of the contents of the volume and the 
varied character of the probh'ins with which it deals, 
may be gathered from the chapter headings. Of these 
some of the more arresting deal with " Our Need of 
Religion,” ” What Few Can Help Believing,” Man’s 
Relation to the Universe ” and ” 'J'he Margin of 
Mysticism.” ]-lut while in eac h case his remarks will 
prove suggestive and stimulating, he prefers to coll^ill(^ 
himself to what he has personally proved ratlier than 
take refuge in the policy of tlie phrasemongers. 
Though theism is implicit in his faith, he makes no 
attempt to solve many ol tlie questions tliat have 
vexed the minds of some thinkers ; nor, it is ch'ar. 
docs he believtj that it is po.ssihle merelv ))y thinking 
to solve the contradictions of life : 

“ Let any who find themselves impelled to do so, attempt 
to discover the origin of ( vd . ve make no siu li .ittempt 
M’lii) does not admit tlie awful aiianhy of ev'il } Yvi I 
am W’holly unable to conceive oJ any manly kind of c‘arthly 
or lieavcnly life that has not i lioice, and does not involve 
overcoming of obstacles. . . . (.)ur tiod remains ; one dis. 
lim..tly felt as moving on what we must term ctliu.d and 
orderly lines ; calling us to high endeavour in His eom- 
panionship and service ; yet claiming from us moderns 
that His silences shall be respected, and th.it we arc to work 
out the salvation of our race with much greater self-reliance than 
theories of supernatural atonement Inive encoura^eil " 

Whatever objection the theologian may raise to sm h a 
statement, the drift of the Avriter’s remarks is at any rate 
intelligible, optimistic and lilowanl. The nice, lie is coii- 
vinccil, inherits a ble.ssing which is jironoiiiiced iijKni all who 
will strive to ennoble human existence : 

“ Let ii> be content to feel the Power for Ciood .it the b.u.k 
of all religions— .1 vital ti^ne that woos, jusinies ami satisfies 
what IS best in us." 

To the mere intellectualist the author s ideas may appear 
vague, and those who may be seeking substitutes for the 
creeds that tliev have discarded are unlikely to tiiul this 
book especially satisfying. But .Mr. J^obcrlson, if he lias 
no dogma to offer, still has the substance ot religion to 
share. And he demonstrates that though a man may be 
creedless he inav still have tlie l.'utli that will ('liable him 
not only to live, but to rejoice in the living. Mr. Robert- 
son is a mystic. Tlie Cosmos, to him, i.s a unity. It is 
from ourselves, however, that all that makes life worth 
while — Love, Joy, Truth, Admiration and Beauty — 
ultimately proceed. Vet it is to correct the fallacious 
assumption that each man can be siillicieiit of himself that 
he WTites. In community of experience and aim alone 
the solution of life is to b(* louiid. Tlicre arc jiassages in 
the book which reveal the fact that tlie writer himself has 
had experience of the mystical consciousness. Thus, on 
one occasion on the ” day of his release,” when was 
walking over an empty race-course, the corviclioii came 
to him that he was already partaking in an Fternal Life : 

" Now is eternity. . . . You .ire not to be ' launched ’ into 
Eternity when you die. . . . This is t»od Avorking. . . . This 
is the meaning of Earth and Life." 

Those who are familiar with the writings of l^rofessor 
James, and who have explored the psychological aspect of 
religious inquiry, will be in a position to appreciate the 



Robert Louis Stevenson* 

From “Robert Louis Sitvenson,” bv Lord Gulhric (W. Green & Son, 

I’.din burl’ll). 


nature and (juahty of such individual experiences. We 
cannot indt^ed Irom the perusal of this book acquire the 
sort of faith that Mr. Robertson has achiev(‘d ; but it may 
be that, m reading of the writer’s experience many will be 
stimukited to explore their own souls and derive a better 
understanding of the essence of real religion. 

R. UlMSDALL SlOCKER. 


TWO BOOKS ABOUT STEVENSON.* 

An\' man who becomes famous has had numerous 
friends and ac(piaintances, but it is curious how few in 
aft“r ye.ars are able to tell us much about him. Certain 
incidents they remember, certain facts about the man, 
how he looked and his manner of saying things, but they 
can rarely repeat anything much of what he said. The 
late Lorcl Guthrie kneAv Stevenson well in his youthful 
daN^s and renewed friendship with him in later life, and 
111 liis posthumous ” Robert I^ouis Stevenson : Some 
Personal Recollections ” he records much that is interesting 
and does add a little to what we know of R. L. S. But 
though he tells us that he was a mixture of Bohemian and 
Puritan, Scotsman and Frenchman, speaks of his ” jaunty 
style of utterance,” his ” kindly mockery and picturesque 
gesture,” he confesses that ” of the many score of speeches, 
j^mart rather than i^enous, 1 heard him make, I do not 
remember a word.” Nevertheless, Lord (Rithrie's remin- 
iscences of Ills own and of Stevenson’s association with the 
Edinburgh Speculative Society are a real contribution to 
Stevensoniana, and the fact that he could not furnish 
Boswellian detail is accounted for by his frank admission 

* " Robert Louis Stevenson : Some Personal Recollections." 
By the late Lord Guthrie. Illustrated. 21s. net. , Edinburgh : 
W. Green.) — " Echoes of Robert Louis Stevenson." By J. 
Christian Bay. With title page and vignettes by Axel T. Bay. 
(Chicago: Walter M. Hill.) 
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that " 1 had not the vision, in colle^jfc days, to foresee 
his future fame ; and by the statement that of all his 
contemporaries in the Speculative Society : 

" Only two have attained the hi^diest eminence, Kobcrl 
Loiii.s Stevenson in literature, and Andrew Graham Murray 
(Lord Dunedin) in law. Vet J am afraid our prophecy would 
liave been the short-sighted one : ' Graham ^lurray and Louis 
Stevenson are the cleverest men among us ; brilliant fellows, 
both of them. But then each is the only child of well-off parents : 
they are far too well provided for. Besides, neither of them 
has" the ir(»n physitpie necessary for distinction at the Bar. 
Anyhow, they are altogether too casual to subicct themselves 
voluntarily t() the slavery which eminence demands.' " 

This uncompromising candour explains at once why so 
much w’as forgotten, and increases the value of the little 
sheaf of memories that the book enshrines. It is well 
illustrated and includes some early portraits of Stevenson 
that have not before been published. 

Mr. Christian Hay’s “ Kchoes of Robert 1 -ouis Steven- 
son '' offers no personal remembrances, but is an admirably 
sympathetic study of the man and certain aspects of his 
life, enriched with a good many extracts from unpublished 
letters. Only once do wc find ourselves disagreeing with 
Mr. Bay, and that is when he asserts that Mr. Young E. 
Allison “ deserves high praise for pointing out that Steven- 
son is wholly innocent of style." Surely Stevenson did 
not " play the sedulous ape " in vain, and to most of us 
the distinctive style that became second nature to him, 
however he got it, is part of the secret of his charm. There 
is much of thoughtful criticism and interesting narrative 
in these pages, and in the appendices a facsimile letter 
of Stevenson’s and a translation of the poignant appeal 
to the three Great Powers of Mataafa, the King of Samoa, 
whose cause Stevenson championed in his " Foot-note to 
History." A discursive, imjirctentious little book, and 
one that Stevenson -lovers will be glad to possess. 


A TRIO OF PLAY-BOOKS.^ 

Of the younger Abbey Theatre dramatists, Mr. Lennox 
Robinson shows greatest faculty and versatility. " The 
Lost Leader " is a tragedy that will never be forgotten by 
those who were lucky enough to see it at the Court Theatre 
under Mr. J. B. Fagan, Lennox Robinson's " White- 
Headed Boy,” wliich has been very successful in Dublin, 
has just been produced in London at the Ambassador’s 
Theatre ; and for its performance Mr. Fagan has 
enlisted Sarah Allgood, Arthur Sinclair, J. M. Kerrigan 
and Maire O’Neill, fliose brilliant stars of the famous 
theatre in Dublin. 

Mr. Robinson’s comedy is not as holding in its quality 
as " The Lost Leader." Its plot is of the slightest. In 
Ireland, when the phrase " white-headed boy," or, more 
commonly, " white-haired boy," is used, the never-failing 
meaning is that of a youth hopelessly spoiled by his parents 
and his relations. 

Such a one is Denis Geoghcgaii, youngest of the six 
children of the widow Geoghcgaii. In order that he might 
be sent to Trinity to study for medicine, all the rest of the 
family have been sacrificed. 

Denis returns home, having failed in his examination 
for the third time, and although his mother croons Over 
and coddles him, the rest of the family, especially his eldest 
brother George, assert themselves. The decision iirrived 
at is that Denis should be .sent to Canada to work out his 
own splvation, and leave his fiancee, Delia Duffy, behind 
him. Delia, a girl who knows a thing or two, marries 
Denis by stealth, and persuades him, as a stroke of rural 
diplomacy, to volunteer to drive a steam-roller. At this 
all the family pride is up in arms, and sacrifices are renewed 
again, Denis and Delia winning through with a handsome 
dowry. 

♦ ‘ The White-Headed Boy ; A Comedy in Three Acts.’* 
By Lennox Robinson. 3s. 6d net. (The Talbot Press.) — 
•* The Collar of Gold, and Other Phantasies.” By Bryan Cooper, 
cs. net. (Philip Allan.) — '* Five One-Act Plays." By T. B. 
Rogers, 5s, net. (Philip Allan.) 


Most of the humour of the play is supplied by an eccentric 
old lady called Aunt Ellen, and by John DufEy, Delia's 
father. The best of the fun, however, lies in Mr. Lennox 
Robinson’s racy stage directions. 

Take the author’s description of the furniture at the 
Gcoghegan's : 

” *Twas got live years ago at the Major’s auction. A big 
price they had to pay for it too. George didn’t want to buy 
it, but the mother’s heart was set on it. They got new horse- 
hair put in the arm-chair, the Major had it wore to the wood 
sitting all day over the fire, cursing the Gt>vcrnment and drinking 
whisky; the six plain i hairs arc as good as new.” 

Mr. George Bernard Shaw has a style of dramatic satire 
all his own. It is so much his own that imitators fail 
disastrously in endeavouring to put it to their own purposes. 

Mr. Bryan Cooper i.s an able writer and a fine man of 
affairs. While he was head of the Press Censorship 111 
Ireland, he somehow .succeeded in moderately satisfying 
all sections of the Irisli Press — and that i.s high praise 
indeed. One regrets to have to say tliat lu^ book of 
plays, " The Collar of CijM. and Other f*hantasies,*" is a 
sore disappointment. Only in the name play, which 
deals with the conllict of Brian of the Tributes ami Malachi, 
King of Meath, afterwards High King of Ireland, is there 
the stiift of real clrama with gleams ot jioetry in it. 

The other satiric playlet-, " A War-Office Jacket: An 
Anachronism/' " The J'lrst Reading, I'Jie Chief Secre- 

tary,” " On the Struma Front," ” Comrade Thompson " 
and " The Assi/e f)t Honour/ are Shavian without 
being Shaw. The mcihod employed is the* humour of 
anachronism, but it is too propagamlisi to arouse amuse- 
ment. The idea of Shake.speare reading one of his ])lays 
to an iinappreriative andi' nee lias already lieen done to 
perfection by ]Mr. Maurice Ikinng 

That the tragic-comedy ol l)iibhn ('astlc was mucli the 
same during Viscount Arthur Welle'-ley’s bnei periorl as 
Chief Secretary, as during that, say, of Mr. Augustine 
Hirrell, is too .self-evmlent t(» give Mr. ('ooj)er’s " The 
Chief Secretary ’’ any aspect of novelty, 'flu* other plays 
are even less coiiviming subjects? of cynical mirth and 
sadness. 

" Five IMavs," by Mr. T. B Rogers, is a ]\iii(‘nt effort 
at making bricks without straw — tiiat is, drama without 
construction. " i he I'orfeit." though it has been sug- 
gested by that ni/ble model, " I'he Silver JVjx." by John 
Galsworthy, is a wi'ak tiling, enlirelv detirieiit also in 
the gift ot characterisation “ Tlie Hall of Laughter " is 
an incoherent mixture of Morality, Allegory and lYoblem 
Plav. Bad as the characterisation is in " The Forfeit," 
it is here utterly wanting. Mr. Limpany, the showman, 
and his wife arc marionettes of wood and jiaint. The 
other characters are not even coloured. " Eyes to the 
Blind " shows a slight improvement. There is a touch 
of humanity in the mother who values tlie heedless boy 
at the war above the grown-up sun who remains behind 
and keeps a root over her head. Emily, who loves the 
despised elder son, has also got the stutl of life. 

Mr. Rogers’s pseudo-histoncal diaina, " The Saint King," 
might provide material for an evangelical amateur 
theatrical society. The last playlet, " The Heirloom," 
which deals with more fashionable folk, is amateurish, and 
contains a silly anti-c:limax. 

Louis J. McQuilland. 


BRITISH PROPAGANDA DURING 
THE WAR.* 

Propaganda is something rather new in the scheme of 
British enterprise ; but the Briton, though unaccustomed 
to it, took to it with the .same thoroughness that he applied 
to other things in war-time. He did not like it : it was 
foreign to his nature to explain himself, to state that he 
was doing his duty as he saw it, and so on. Therefore 

♦ “ Secrets of Crewe House : The Story of a Famous Cam- 
piign.” By Sir Campbell Stuart, K.B.E. 7s. 6tl. net. (Hoddex 
& Stoughton.) 
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THE NEW PELMAN COURSE. 


A REMARKABLE 

TPITE Xcw IVlinan (. oursc. ])artit ulars of A\liuh can 
^ now be obtained free of co^t by readers of the 
Bookman, is certainly a most remarkable achievement 
The former Course, as readers know, had maiiv 
excellences It produced very remarkable results 
during the war years and it attained ^-reat ])0]>ularitv. 

Bui excellent as that ( oursc* was. the Xew Ccuirse i^ 
far better. 

Indeed. Truth, a journal that has paid a great deal 
of attention to the suliject of Mind-Trainiiig, goe*- 
far as to slate that it rej)resents an iniproveineiiT of 
100 per cent, on the former ( oiirse. 

The New ( ourse is the product ol the e\])enenc.e 
gained by the Institute iii training the minds of over 
50().()0(j men and women cjJ ever\ tvjie, age j»f)-uion 
and oc'cujiation 

Further, it embodies the rc‘sults ol the laic'll I’^mIio- 
logical research 

A book containing a full desc rijition ol this grc‘atlv 
improved and enlarged s\stc*ni oJ scieutilic Mmd- 
Training can he oblaiiied, gratis and post frc-c*. h\ an\ 
reader wdio writes for it to-day to the IVlinan Insiimte, 
JO, IVlman House, l 51 oomsllur^ Street. J.cmkUui. W ( i 

What Mind-Training Does. 

,Vs above stated, tlie New IVlinan Course i-^ a gieal 
improvement on its ])rede<.esM)r. 

Kenuirkcible, therefore*, as wvrv tlie results ju'odiiced 
by tlie lattc‘r, the New ( ourse is e.specled to achuwe 
even greater success 

One reason for the grciit superiontv ol the. New ( our-c 
over the old is the fact that it embodies the atcumulat(*d 
experience that has been gamed from training tin* imncK 
of over half a million men and woimni of c\er\ con- 
ceivable type, age. ]H)sitKui and occufiatioii 

During the ])ast few years memb(‘rs oi jiracticalh 
every known prolession. occupation and bii.siness m 
the wwld have taken the IVlman tour.se 1 In* unujue 
experience thus acquired ex])cnence gamed from 
training so many thousands of ])eoj)le of dilferenl tvpe- 
of mind —is now* placed at tlie service ol ever\ one who 
enrols for the New' ( ourse, as vou have the o}>]»orlunn v 
of doing yourself to-day 

Practical Psychology. 

There is another reason for the greal supcnoriTy ol 
the New^ IVlman C ourse. 

During the last few years immense progress lue- been 
made in Psychology. 

Discoveries have bccui made which rccral in an 
entirely new' light the nature of the iiilluences that 
govern the mind and its functions. 

For example, it is now' know n to students ot I ’s\ chologx 
that a great many of our actions are governed and modi- 
fied not only by our conscious Will, but also by what is 
knowm to Psycho-Analysts as “ tlie unconscious. ’ 

The Director of the ivlmaii Institute I'onsidered tliat 
it was essential tliat the results of tlicse discove ries 
should be brought out from the secliLsion of the labora- 
tory and embodied in the Nenv Pelman ( ourse, in order 
that students of JVlmanism should have at their serxice 
the very finest system of training their minds to higher 
and greater eificiency that it xvas possible to dev i^e. And 
this has now been done, as the following extract Irorn 
the book describing the New Course in detail show s ; 

LESSON XI.— Your Sub-Conscious Mind. 

Our minds may be likened to icebergs w'hicli (w hen float- 
ing in the ocean) show onlv a small portion of their mass 
above the water's level.' The great bulk is below — 
out of sight. Our con.scioiisncss is but a part of our 
mental life. Deep down is the life which we call sub- 
conscious, or unconscious, and its immense importance 
is now being realised. It is as important to vou as to 


ACHIEVEMENT. 

the profe.s.sional >tii<leiit of P.sychology, and deals with 

Psycho-Analysis, Ue])rcssion and l-'xpression and the 

que.stion f)f tiaining the Suh-t onscioiis. 

IVlmanism, in fact, embodies the late.st results of 
modern P.sychological researtli. 

As Sir William Kobertson Nh'oII says : 

“ 1 Psychology as a science reiiianied largely outside 
the ken of the average man until the findings of tlie 
'scientists were linked up by the lacts of everyday life 
by Pelmanism Pelmamsm makes available for ])rac- 
tical purposes what the siientilic investigator ha.s 
(liMOvered by years of patient laboratory search.” 

The New Pelman Course constitutes an admirable 
system ol mental training for every one troubled not 
only with h'orgetfiilness, but also with sueh mental 
and nervous tailing.s and disabilities as Mind-Wandering, 
Brain-Fag, Mental I .assitiidr, I.oss of Energy and 
Initiative. J.ack of System, DiJIidence, Shyness and 
Timiilitx, Indecision and so on, whilst at the same time 
It develo])s siicli valuabh* qualities as ; 

Concentration Self-Confidence 

- Observation Driving Power 

Perception — Self-Control 

Judgment Tact 

Initiative Reliability 

Will-Power Fluency in Preaching 

Decision and Speaking 

-Ideation - Rightly-Directed 

Resourcefulness Energy 

Organising Power Persuasive Power 

Directive Ability and 

- Forcefulness A Reliable Memory 

and genera 11 \- sircngthtMis and stimulates the mind 

*• 1 liave been jjarticularlv struck.” w’rites a Professor, 

' by the spirit of encouragement and inspiration that 
breathes through the whole of the twelve books. ... I 
think all tho^^e who have worked eonscientiously through 
ilie w'hol(‘ ( ourse cannot Jielj:> but feel encouraged and 
iiisjured to ])lay their part nobly in the w'orld.” 

Many clergymen and ministers write to say that 
Pelmamsm has greatly improved tlieir ])rcaching jiowers. 

'I'he last two Sundays, though 1 hax e taken notes 
into the pulpit, I have had no need to look at them, 
and, moreover, the points of m\ sermon seem to come 
spontaneously wilJioiii any enorl to think wliat was 
i_oming next,” writes a clergyman. 

Whilst the remaikable work that IPelnianisin is doing 
l.'^ -.how'll by the thousands of letters received from men 
and w'onieii of every position in life wii(» liave increased 
tlieir inrome>. bia( ed a^d invigorated their minds, 
strengthened their persoiicdities, and obtained other 
Vc'diiable lienefits by this means. 

A lew' e.Ntracts from these letters art* given in the 
book on Scientific Mind-Training, which will be sent, 
gratis anti post free, to evert' one wlio writes for it 
to-day, 

To-Day’s Opportunity 

You can learn more about Pelmamsm and what it 
will tlo for you by writing to-day to the addre.ss printed 
below. By return you will receive, gratis and post 
free, 

1. A copy of an interesting book on the latest method of 

scientific mind-training. 

2. A copy of “ Truth' s ” Report on the New Pelman 

Course. 

3. Particulars enabling you to enrol for a complete course 

of Pelmanism on reduced terms. 

This information will enable you to obtain for yourself 
the practical help of this great system ol training your 
mind to greater efiicicncx', of curing such defects as 
shyness, lack of (onfiderue, lack of initiative, iniiid- 
waiidcring, forgetfulness and want of originality, and 
of doubling and trebling your intellectual and income- 
earning pow'ers. Write for the above to-day to the 
Pelman Institute, 20, Pelman House, Bloomsbury 
Street, London, W.C.i. Or call at the Institute. 
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this new weapon was at first handled rather gingerly, 
\vith the result that the full use to which it could be put 
was not discovered for some time. When it had been 
thoroughly tested, it was found to be a very valuable 
adjunct to the fighting arms. It may certainly be claimed 
that it accelerated the Clerman downfall. 

The history and development of the British propaganda 
as a whole during the war may some day be written, and 
a very interesting work it will be ; but it is impossible 
here to say more than that it was in the beginning con- 
ducted by the Foreign Office, the Admiralty and the 
W’ar Office, working independently, it is true, but in 
general harmony — whereas in Germany the propaganda 
issued by the departments always had different objects 
and was usually at variance. In this country, in 1918, 
the Ministry of Information was created, with Lord Beaver- 
brook in charge, with the object to co-ordinate the British 
propaganda in foreign countries ; and at the same time 
Lord Northcliffe was invited to take up the Office of Director 
of Propaganda in Enemy Countries, with headquarters at 
Crewe House. Sir Campbell Stuart, who acted as Deputy- 
Director of the latter organisation, has written an account 
of the activities of this department, which started in 
February, 1918, and were, of course, brought to a close 
by the Armistice. 

Lord Xorthcliffe's campaign was splendidly successful, 
as, curiously enough, the German military leaders, I linden- 
burg, Ludendorff and the rest were always at pains to 
point out. Thus, General von Hutier of the Sixth Ciermaii 
Army stated : 

" The enemy begins to realise that we cannot be cru.shed 
by blockade, superiority of numbers, or force of arms. He i.s, 
therefore, trying a last resource. While engag:ing to the utmost 
of his military force he is racking his imagination for ruses, 
trickery, and other underhand methods of which he is a past 
master, to induce in the minds of the German people a doubt 
of their invincibility. He has founded for this purpose a special 
Ministry (* The Ministry for the Destruction of German Con- 
fidence *), at the head of which he has put the most thorough- 
going rascal of all the Entente — ^Lord Northcliffe— who has been 
given billions for use in influencing opinion in the interior of 
the country and at the Front by means of paid agents, the 
assassination of ambassadors, and all the other ways in favour 
with the Entente.” 

As a matter of fact, the cost was infinite.simal — the total 
cost of the operations conducted by T.ord Xorthcliffe 
during his tenure of office was considerably less than one- 
hundredth part of Great Britain’s war bill. 

The principle underlying all tlie British propaganda was 
truth, which was all the easier because the Allies were 
perfectly convinced* that they were right. All state- 
ments before they were sent out were rigorously examined 
to see that there \vere no exaggerations of importance nor 
any false statements. The object of the propaganda sent 
from Crewe PIoiisc was to enlighten the enemy as to the 
origins of the war, and to make known to the enemy, 
soldiers and civilians alike, the real stale of affairs. The 
German Government might tell its people proudly that it 
was a nation in arms fighting against the whole world : 
the British proj^aganda pointed out the inevitable result 
of one nation fighting a war of aggression against the 
whole world ; stated baldly the immensity of the British 
effort, and, later, the tremendous number of men and the 
inexliaustible supplies that had come, and were coming, 
from the Cnitod States. While the German Admiralty 
was telling of the successes of the L-boat campaign, Crewe 
House circulated a leaflet giving categorically information 
concerning the loss of one hundred and fifty U-boats. 
When capital wns made out of the German air-raids, Crewe 
Hous^ issued a map showing year by year the increase 
of the British air forces, and the wider radius over 
which they could operate. The defection from the German 
cause first of one ally and then of another was at once 
made known ; the breakdown of the Mittel-Europa scheme 
was <Jhly chronicled, and the failure of rhe Berlin to Bagdad 
scheme ; and so on. 

Even while the German military forces were victorious, 
this propaganda had some result ; when the German 
forces began to retire, the effect on the German moral 


was tremendous. This Ludendorff realised very clearly 
and he wrote bitterly ; 

importauce of numbers in the war is incontestable. 
Without soldiers there can be no war. But numbers count 
o^y according to the spirit which animates them. As it is in 
the life of peoples, so it is also on the battle-field. We had 
fought against the world, and could continue to do so with 
good conscience so long as we were spiritually ready to endure 
the burden of war. So long as we were this, we had hope of 
victOTy and rcfu.sed to bow to the enemy’s determination to 
annihilate us. But with the disappearance of our moral readiness 
to fight everything changed completely. We no longer battled 
.... ® drop of our blood. Many Germans were no longer 
willing to die for their country.” 

Ludendorff and others attacked the German propaganda 
for its ineffectiveness ; but the true cause of its ineffective- 
ness was the excellent moral of Britain which was not 
.susceptible to the threats or blandishments of an enemy 
\vhose morality it despised and whose mendacity had been 
exposeil. 

Licwis Melville. 


VICTORIAN WORTHIES.^ 

T-he \ ictorian age and its giants hav*e been receiving 
such .severe treatment from the critics of late that it was 
time some one came to the rescue to prex ent a new genera- 
tion from growing up in the belief that there was some- 
thing quaint and slightly ridiculous about the era of our 
grandfathers, and that the gods of their idolatry were 
magnified altogether in excess of their merits. The 
dethroning of one centuiy’s idols by the next will always 
be a favourite pastime of youth, and is perhaps a neces.sarv 
preliminary to viewing the past in proper perspective ; 
but the game can be overdone as our nineteenth century 
forbears proved when they sniffed at the poetry of Pope 
or the alleged heartlessness of a Horace Walpole and 
belaboured the period alternately for artificiality and 
materialism. Wc have changed all that during the last 
fifty years and iu due season, as tliose of us who grew 
up in the shade cast by the imposing figures of the Dar- 
wins and Huxleys, the Newmans and Buskins, the Tenny- 
sons and Dickenses, the Gladstones and Shaftesburys 
cannot but believe, we may count on justice being finally 
done even to the humanitarianisni, the earnestness, the 
self-reliance of the Victorians. Meantime the sixteen 
modest biographies which Mr. G. H. Blore has devoted 
to Victorian Worthies are .something to go on with, 
and are delivered to the right aiJdre.ss. W ritten for boys 
at school, who have not at tlicir fingers’ ends knowledge 
which many modern iconoclasts take for granted, his 
sketches make no pretence at the traiisxalualion of Vic- 
torian values, Init accept those verdicts ]xi.ssed by their 
contemporaries on the worthies selected that seem likely 
to stand the test of tunc and summarise tlie data without 
which Students, whether youthful or old, can neither endorse 
nor reject intelligently any revision of the traditional 
judgments. But wliat are meant for schoolboys should 
not be without their u.ses to children of larger growth, 
if only by way of refreshing their memories ; especially 
may these miniature biographies be recommended to such 
folk— -not few among us— who in cheerful forgetfulness of 
the facts welcome opinions which pull down from their 
pedestals the heroes of another age just because they are 
new and startling and irreverent and when forced on the 
defensive have not the arguments to justify their preference 
lor heterodoxy. 

Mr. Blore, who by the way is an assistant master at 
Winchester, is rather better than his word, or else has a 
high opinion of fifth form brains. These are really finished 
essays of his and no mere pieces of book-making. Nor 
does he paint out the warts of his characters in his por- 
traits or fail to convey the idea that history's decisions are 

♦ “ Victorian Worthies ; Sixteen Biographies." By G. H. 
Blore. 78. 6 d. net. (Humphrey Milford : Oxford University 
Press.) 
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By LILIAN ARNOLD, Author of “ Also Joan,’' vXc. 
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she has been compared by the Daily Chroiiuh to Mr Tliomas Hardy in that she has the ability to make the en\ironment 
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THE PAINTED LILY. By A-MV J. BAKKR (Mrs. Mnynard Crawford), Author of Moonflowcr,” etc. 
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THE FOUNDRESS. B\ ]OHX AV^(.Ol t'iH, Author of “ French W’indows,” “ Fernando,” etc. 

“ The Foundress " is eoiuerned with tlie yiresent century and the yiresent reign. T.ike all Aysi ough’s books this 
new novel is one of great t harm and (oiitams, as its pivot, the presentment of one outstanding character- -that of the 
heroine. There arc how'ever, many other iliaraiters male and female, all treated w’ith that subtle i omprehcnsiun 
which makes for tlie peculiar (listincti\ ciie.ss of this author. 

TEMPERED STEEL By HYLDA RHODES, Author of ” What Snow ('onceals,” etc. 

Hylda Ehodcs is favour.ibly known as an author of distinction by her brilliant novels. This, her latest, is 111 her 
best vein and wall undouldedly i-nhaiKe her reimtalion. 

SHOP-SOILED. By BliATKlCE KELSTON, Author of “ Borthii in tlie Background,” etc. 

This author is reckoned among tin- .s.'loct few recognised as humorous novelist.-,. In eulogising her work the 
Observer said of her Misi- Kel.ston lia.s the real gift of delicate farce— a gift tha+ is extremely rai e. Her talent causes 
a perpetual ripple of plc.ised laughter. 
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always in process of rcadjustiuent. His sketch of Carlyle, 
for instance — and Carlyle miglit well bo laken as a fair 
test of anv bioj^rapher’s impartiality and imagination — 
is a thoroiighlv well-balanced study in which full accoiinl, 
though not too much, is taken ot the change of attitude 
tlie modern world has adopletl towards (lermaiiv and 
Frederick " tlie Cireat.*’ The essayist's range is wide, 
covering politicians such as Feel and Fright, men of letters 
such as Dickens, ’I'ennyson, Morris and Kingsley, though 
Morns is labelled “ craftsman " tind Kingsley “ parish 
priest,” men of altairs such as Napier, Lawrence. I'ihodes 
and Moner, a scientist, Lister, a pliilanthrojust, Shaft es- 
biiry, an artist. Watts, and a missionary, Fatteson luo 
women you will note), and it is jHir]K)sely made widt' to 
give an impression of the rich variety ot \'ictonan char- 
acter. In his pret'.ice he makes an eloipient answer to the 
detractors ot the era he has pas-tMl under levu-w Says lie 
of the ” true ^’lclo^a!rs " 

“ They were luori- evidently iii earnest 'tlian tlieir sina esMors; 
less LuiiM inns nf tliemseh es, innn‘ iiidi lleu’iit riduiile, ninie 
.absorbed lu llieir work Idleiies'. .ind insnmiame inul tew 
teuiptatioiis tor tliem, lyunisni was al)lu»rH'nt to tlieiu Lari'e 
hearted and gtaieron*^ tn om- .mioiIkm', the\ wen‘ read\ t*» iaie 
adventure, e.iger to light tor an ideal, howevei im])r.u tu .ihle it 
seemed This wa^ a-, true (d 'lennyson, Ih’owning. M.itiliew 
Arnold and all the irnUOiilc ,'nlittii as tit the politn laiis 

and ttie men (d action The\' made m.Miy miste.kes , the\ were 
combative, often dittu iilt to d(‘.d with Some ot tliem were 
detieieiU in judgment, others m the saving gitt nt humour . 
but they were rarely pett\ oi ungtaierou^. oi f«iiled Ironi iaint- 
hearlednes*. or indecision \'elieiiien< e and impatieiu*' i in dn 
iiarm to the best causes, and the lue*. of men like the VapuM's 
and the Lawremes, like 'I'liomas Arnold and t'li.irles Knig->le\ 
like John Bright and Robert Lowe, are nunred by tonllut'* 
W'liieh might have be(‘n .avoided by rinne studied gentleius'. 
or more phlh)^ophl( calm Hut the time sieme»l shoi t in wtinh 
they could redress tlu* evils w'hu h ofteiuUal them It w«»uld In 
a mistake to inh'r from siu h tlamour tliat the X'Kioiiruis did m t 
eiijoy their fair share of hapjiiiuss in the world Tin* opposite 
would be nearer the truth . h<i]ipiness w.is given them in g«nid 
even overtlowing ineasiiie A gooil eonsLieiue, .i good tempLj. 
a gtmd digestion are all factors ot iinpint.uue Ikit perh.ips 
the best insurance against moodiness .iml rnehim hoh was th.it 
strenuous activity wlncti made them forget themselves, that 
oiUTgctic w’ill-power whu h was the driving force lu .so m.iuy 
movements of the ilay.” 

Much of this has been said Indore, but it was worth 
saying again — so well, 

F (L Bet IAN V 


CURATE'S EGG NOVELS.* 

“ The Kamshackle Adventure ” is an unpretentious book 
which does not so much tell a story as chronicle the rather 
fascinating ways of George, the curate with a derelict tw'o- 
seater. It is liumorous and sentimental, the sort of book 
to read on a hot afternoon of the summer we have not had , 
and we are glad at the end to think of (icorge in the living 
given him by the bishop, the living which would enable 
him to get another and a better car 

“ The Ivory Fan,” which is a first novel, is more interest- 
ing than ” The Ramshackle Adventure ” The writer lias 
a delightful sense of colour, and the scenes on the Riviera 
are good. But it opens poorly, so poorly indeed, that if 
it had not been for the sec ond Jialf, the book would hardly 
have found a publisher. The people are dull, the con- 
versations mil cal. An ordinary middle-class hostess such 
as is here depicted does not, when giving a friend tea, 
‘‘snort” .'p. 67 at her guest’s remarks, nor tell her her 
son is impudent and a fortune-liunler. The result of 
this strange behaviour is, however, ecjually amazing, for 
we arc told that ” Mrs. Conway pricked her c^ars.” 

So much bettei is the second part of this book, however, 
that it might liave been by another wTiter. Catherine 
Arlsea, though she continues to act in an inexplicable 
manner, is a flesh and blood young w^oman, and Norman 
Swaine a real and attractive man. It is unfortunate that 

i'he Ramshackle Adventure.” By J Champion. 7s. 6d. 
net. (Hodcler & Stoughton.) — “ The Ivory Fan.” By A. 
Heard. 7s. 6d. net. tFisher Unwin ) — ” The Chaperon ” By 
B. M. Crokcr. 8s. 6d. net. (Cassell.) — ” The Sunset Gun.” 
By C. R. Milton. 7s. net. (Melrose.) The Bouse by the 
River." By A. P. Herbert. 8s. Gd. net. (Methuen.) 


the dhiouement should from the beginning be an open 
secret, and that the reason given for Catherine’s adventure 
should be unconvincing. A passionate, sometimes mis- 
taken Catherine, would have been more credible. But 
that this handsome young playwrigJit should at the 
emotional age of eightcc*n be able to elope wdlh so charming 
a man as Swaine, live with liim for .several months, yet 



*hotob\ inih,n,,h Miss Jessie Champion, 

author of ‘ Th<‘ ''wiiiislicirkit \i|\t*iiture ’ (llmldM- \ Stoutjhioin. 


never feel tor him more than friendship and gratitude, doe.s 
not seem possible , nor il it !iap])eiied, would it leave us 
with an\ liking tor this chilly Cathenne. One cannot 
help thinking that in real life the story woiilfl have liad a 
different ending, and lh.it tlioiigh Swaiiu: had faults, 
('atherine W’f)nld liav(- preferred him, faults and all, to Ihi* 
.sentimental Jim or bioodli'ss Marlin. 

Little did I think in th^- <Li\.s when T surreptitiouslv 
read, and was iiiicritK ally thrilled by e\ery novel on which 
I could lay mv hanil.s, tluF it would ever fall to me to 
review one of Mrs. t roker’s books ! To begin w'ith, 1 must 
thank her for happy hours gone by, and also for the pleasure 
given by a sound, well -writ ten, well-constructed story. 
Here is tlie brisk talc of a lady who, as the old rhyme hath 
It : 

” fired nf playing chaperon 
Went and made a chap her (uvn ” — 

only ill this case the ” chap ” was her own husband. 
Jealous and neglectful, he had Ix'cn enabled by a carefully 
arranged senes of coincidences to divorce her some eleven 
years before the story opens, but as she was, of course, 
innocent of the charges preferred against her, the story 
ends wnth a reconciliation Mrs. (Tokcr’s attitude tow'ards 
life is Victorian. Xo doubt there are still people — our 
aunts and god mot hers- -who think as do the people in this 
book, and it is these pcojfle who wdll welcome this new 
version of the patient Grizel. 

But if it seems fitting for a Victorian novelist to continue 
to give us competent novels from a Victorian point of view, 
the .same cannot be said for a comparative new- comer such 
as the author of ” The Sunset Gun.” C. R. Milton writes 
well, but she does not yet know wherein lies her strength, 
and she has accepted her standards without thinking about 
them. The result is a modern book written from an old- 
fashioned standpoint — new wine in old leathern bottles. 
I think that on the whole this book can hardly have given 
its writer much satisfaction. She probably realises how 
good, how really excellent are the chapters on the Dutch 
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LITTLE MISS BY-THE-DAY 

7/6 aet. 

By Lucille Van SIvKe 

atmosphere. There is charm and 
fverv winsomeness on almost 

Rv ^ n*f*® original story. Little Miss 

assuredly win the hearts of her 
readers. ) 

THE LIMITS OF UNBELIEF 

4/6 net and 6/- net. 

By Eric S. Robertson 

MAXCIILSILR riiY 

** ^oll of brilliant sayings. The spirit and outlook 
of the writer are in themselves of immense value to 
a sincere seeker after a more surely anchored 
faith.'* 

BY THE WAY : A Book of Essays 

6/- net, 

By Lady Alic«* Evre 


“ Very attractive. They are distinctly companion- 
able." 

CHRISIMAS BOOKS 

Books make the most attractive Christmas Gifts. 
*• The Thirteenth Orphan," by Christine Chaundler. 
illustrated by Honor Appleton, is a book which will be 
acceptable to children of all ages. Mackenzie has 
illustrated " Arthur and his Knights,’* also by Christine 
Chaundler. — — — — 

Three School Books, "The Right Kind of Girl,’’ by 
Dorothea Moore, "Just Gerry," by Chr'stine Chaundl»r. 


and The Iron Way,*’ by Msijodjm^lincK^ should no^ 
be overlooked. Younger children will delight in the 
Blnky and Bunty Books and the Tuck-me-up Books, 
illustrated by Angusine Maegregor, Will Owen, etc. 


• An art book for the discriminating buyer is ‘ The 
Kingdom of the Pearl," with illustrations by F dmund 
Dulac. 
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An AltooBlher Outatantilng NovBf 


FORWARD FROM BABYLON 

8/6 net. 

By Louis Golding, 

Aiillior of " Sorrow of War," etc. 

A powtM-fiil intory ot Ji*wj^li life in a great maiiu- 
facluniig city. iOct<'her. 

A CONSULTING SURGEON 
IN THE NEAR EAST 

15 - net. 

By Colonel A. H. Tubby, C.B.. C.M.G. 

('o!om 1 work (Iiirnig tlie war, whu li look 

him lo ('.aJli]»nli. l''gy]>t and J'.de.sline, is of perma- 
nent inteiesi bntli lo Hu* general and medical re.ider. 

\ October. 

RALPH EARL OF LOVELACE 

10-6 net. 

By Mary Countess of Lovelace 

l.itc- l.oid Kovel. ic'e, will) w.is Bvron’.s grandson, 
was hrounlit up from boylmod hy f.ady Jlyron, and 
In.s » li,i!nj)i« 11 ' 111 j) ol her i aii-^e, Ir.idined bv Byron’s 
apoloi;!-,!'^. w.l" the in. on intere.-^l i.is 1 lie ])iibliealion 
oi " \"tartc‘ ’ showed; ol liis l.ilt'r life lint it 
was i)y no means e\(ln‘-i\e lie was a f.unous 
niounl.iincer, wiio made in. my Inst .iseeiits, and 
these.. is well as lileratuii .\nd jiolitu s, tnul a, ])l.icc 
in this iiuMium. mhcr. 

CHRISTIANITY AND CHRIST 

6 - net. 

By William Scott Palmer 

Authoi ol “ 'riu' Modern Mystir’s W.iv," " J.u'ob 
1 ioehnie, * etc 

'I'he pu'seiitation by llu‘ aulhoi of “ A Modernist’s 
I M.ir\ ■’ of an interjiret.ition ol ( hristi.Liiit}', often 
ch.dlenging, lliougji not nec l‘^.sarJly pro\oialive 

[Ociohrr. 
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MOORE’S ALMANAC 
1921 . 


So rapidly, the last three years, 
has Moore’s Almanac gone 
O.P. that for 1921 a greater 
number has been printed. 

PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW. 

The Vox Stellarum, or Francis Moore’s 
Almanac, has been running for 224 
years, and is not only the original but 
moat reliable of all almanacs which 
reveal what can be read in the stars. 

Predictions for 1921, Weather Forecasts 
for 1921, Astronomical and Astrological 
Guide, Fanners’, Banking and General 
Inf ormation and Directory. 

A M— of other useful and interestiiig 
Medical, Legal, Domestic, and Business Matter. 

REMARKABLE FULFILMENTS IN 1920. 

Retail at 1/- not, 128 pp-. Now Ready, 

CASSELL & CO., Ltd., LONDON, EC4. 


NOLLEKENS AND HIS TIMES 

By JOHN THOMAS SMITH 

Vutlior of " A Hook for a Rainy J)ay " First complete 
eilition MiKC iSjtj, ami ftrht illustrated edition. With 
Biogra])lii al Introduction and about i>oo notes and an 
exhaustive index Fdited by Wilfred Whitte.v [John o’ 
Rondonj, author of " A J.ondoner's Lcuidon," etc. With 
loo Illustrations, im ludiTig one colour plate and several 
)>hologravures Tw'o vol.s J.)eniy »Svu. 31s. 6d, net. 

THE AMENITIES OF BOOK- 
COLLEaiNG AND KINDRED 
AFFECTIONS. 

By A. EDWARD NEWTON 

With frontispiece in colour a.iid 90 Illustrations in half- 
tone and line. Demy 8vo. 20s. net. 

THE GREAT HRE OF LONDON 

By WALTER G. BELL 

.\uthor of " Unknown London," etc. With numerous 
Illustrations and Plates. Demy 8vo. 25s. net. 

IN THE BLUE 

By MAJOR S. H. LONG, D,S.O. M.C. 

Without Major Long's contribution to the liistory of flying 
that history w’ould be very incomplete. His account is 
a very valuable record of the development of flying, and 
contains far more thrilling episodes than any ordinary 
book of adventure. 5s. net. 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, 
VIGO STREET :: :: W.l. 
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convent, and how inferior to them is the rest of the 
novel. 

Janey, the Iicroinc, is hustled by her grandmother into 
marriage with a young officer, who soon afterwards has a 
stroke of paraly.sis. f'aralytics do not recover, neither 
do they often live more than a year or two, so when Janey 
fell in love with Carr others she had only to do her duty for 
a space, and the reward was sure. That however w'ould 
have meant no story, and consequently no book, so Janey 
rushes off to Europe after her lover, gets caught in the 
war, tries to become a nnn, and the error of her w^ays 
having been pointed out to her, returns to her invalid. 

Some of the Indian scenes might have been omitted; 
for instance that in wdiich janey is mistaken for a hos- 
pital nurse, and given, much against her will, the charge 
of a sick girl of fourteen. Because the unfortunate child 
has a fit, and the light goes out, Janey s nerve gives way, 
“whimpering wdth terror” . . . “after a while, agony 
and exhaustion brought their own relief . . . she fell 
fainting to the floor.” that is, not the Indian girl 

who, the author says, was enduring “ violent, inarticulate 
pain.” One hopes the little hysterical goose banged her 
head hard on that floor. 

But C. R. Milton can do better than this. She has 
shown that she can. The convent scenes are most happily 
conceived, they have atmosphere and reality. The nuns 
live as do none of the other characters of this unequal but 
promising book. 

Most people would back a healthy housemaid to get the 
better of it in a life and death tu.ssle with a poet, and 
Emily Gaunt in “The House on the River” would pro- 
bably have tripped up Stephen Byrne, and left him on the 
stone flags of his hall, to grow^ properly sober and repentant. 
In beginning his book with this absurdly improbable 
murder, A. P. Herbert has gone far towards spoiling a 
really beautiful thing. In all i)robability he did it in order 
to make the book sell. The public docs not encourage fine 
work such as his, and the w’ord publisher is not synony- 
mous with philanthropist ; but the cur.se of the artist is 
on him in that he cannot do invented second-rate incident 
convincingly. He is an artist or nothing, and the interest 
of the book does not begin until the unlikely incidents of 
Emily's murder are shelved by the puzzled reader, and he 
is free to give liis attention to the finely drawn cliaracters 
of Stephen, John and Muriel. Of these, Stephen stands 
out as a fine creation. Coward, polygamist and murderer, 
he yet arou.se.s and retains our sympathy. His death is 
excellently done, and the song of the river is in onr ears 
as we read, and remains with us after the book is closed. 
Of these five curate’s egg books, though C. K. Milton’s 
convent scenes are good, “ The House on the River, so 
unsatisfactory at the beginning, so fascinating after, must 
be given first place. 

C. A. Daw’son Scott. , 

“ RED SPINNER."^ 

What a goodly company the anglers are ! Erom “ I’is- 
cator ” Walton to “ Red Spinner ” Senior they are indeed 
a most endearing lot ; and it may be doubted Avhether 
any angling bookman in that long line cast from 1653 to 
1920 can compete in pleasant companionship '..ith those 
at either end of it. From far north of Tweed to south- 
west of Thames there wdll, it may confidently be expected, 
be a warm w^elcome for a new volume of “ Red Spinner’s ” 
delightful sketches concerning that life which “ is the best 
of any.” Those who have had opportunities of angling 
to tbeir heart’s content, those who have had few' oppor- 
tunities of indulging tlieir tastes in this direction, and 
those who without being themselves anglers find joy in 
JJie open-air freshness of good books about angling will 
unite in hailing the chance afforded them by this volume 
of pending some time in the company of as genial a 
veteran as ever cast fly or dipped pen. 

• ” I.ines in Pleasant Places ; Being the Aftermath of an 
Old Angler.” By William Senior. los. 6d. net. (Simpkin, 
^M.^btshall.) 


Mr. Senior is an enthusiastic angler whose first volumfe 
of sketches was published five and forty years ago, and 
his enthusiasm for his sport, his appreciation of the scenes 
amid which that sport is carriec} on, have not abated a 
whit with the passing of the years; ii^eed, there is a 
hearty freshness, a personal charm about the tw'enty 
chapters that make up his new^ volume which might belong 
to the work of a gifted writer but recently converted to 
the joys of the gentle craft. To begin with, he discusses 
” angling as a real field sport,” and has a dig at those 
folks w^ho will not learn the difference betw'een fly fishing 
for trout or salmon, and float fishing for any nibbling 
thing that may happen along. Yet, as he concludes : 

” If .sitting on a box or basket, or in the w’iiul.sor cliair of a 
punt on Thames or Lea does not involve physical exertion 
of a po.sitive kind, it means fresh air, rural sights and sounds, 
and the tranquil rest whicli after all is the best holidaj^ for the 
day-by-day toiler ” 

And moreover, as he says in one of those allusive sentences 
which give an additional charm to all that he wTites, 
“ there is a rapture in the stream as in the pathless woods.” 
Reminiscences of salmon fishing on the Tw'ced and of bottom 
fishing in w'aters within easy reach of London, talk of 
fishing in America and Canada, various musings over 
angling exploits at home during a ride through the Aus- 
tralian bush, memories of sea-trouting in Norway, and of 
trouting in Belgium — such are some of the matters which 
Mr. Senior presents in his che^erful and cheering talks on 
paper. He has given us a fresh addition to that shelf of 
book-friends to which w^e can turn at any time for the 
best of companionship. 

Walter Jekkold. 


A RUSTIC MUSE* 

This tabiefully- bound voliinu' holds over three hundred 
clo.sely-printed pages of verse Into a far less comp, 
what is essential of the work of almost any of the great 
poets could be compres.sed. And the present book does 
ncT even represeni .Mr Hosken’s collected poems; he has 
at least five other volumes to his credit. We admire his 
indu.stry ; but so industrious a ]>oet must not complain if, 
faced w'ith s 5 o great an output, we apjiroacli his woik with 
some misgiving. For true inspiration is a shy and fitful 
vi.silant and doc.^ not commonly scatter her gift^ broadcast 
over vast areas of paper. Of true poetical inspiration, we 
are not surprised to find, there is little trace in Mr. Hosken’s 
page.s. Indeed, lie him.-^elf, with complete franknc.ss, 
disclaims any pretence to it and describes his own work, in 
Spencer’s words, as 

“ Rude ryme.s, the which a rustic muse did weave, 

In saviidgc soil, far from Parnasso Mount, 

And roughly wrought in an unlearned loom.” 

But, though they lack the divine spark, there can be no 
doubt that these poems have sprung from a genuine desire, 
a genuine need, for self-expres.sion. There is nothing 
forced or affected about them, and, w'hile they are written 
around traditional themes and in traditional metre.s and 
aie clearly derivative, there is no slavish imitation and no 
smell of the midnight oil. Mr. Hosken has a natural and 
fluent gift of verse, and he is very sensitive to beauty and 
to human tears and laughter. And yet : and yet : his 
work points all too clearly to the gulf that separates real 
inspiration from ^ merely genuine impulse for self-ex- 
pression. Real inspiration is, of course, only present w’hen 
there is some one thing above all others that, at the 
particular moment, the poet .simply must express, or die 
in the attempt. It may be a scene, an emotion, or an idea 
that has him in its grip ; but, for the time being, that scene, 
emotion or idea is the only thing in the Universe that 
matters. Mr. Hosken loves and describes many different 
scenes ; he has abundant emotion, and is not lacking in 
thought, fiut never do these things do other than vaguely 

* ” The Betrothal of Venus, and Other Poems.” By James 
Dryden Hosken. 8s. 6d. net. (Methuen). 
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jostle .one another in his mind. They disturb him, plea- 
santly and unpleasantly by turns, but they never fuse for 
one moment into a single glowing passion or idea. 

“ And meanwhile all my life is just a blank ; 

And oft I doubt, and sometimes I believe ; 

Now on a tossing sea T find a plank, 

And heaven comes down my losses to relieve ; 

A little while, and all is dark again ; 

The deep, strong w'isdom of the world I cherish, 
And round my intellect I bind its chain. 

But the next hour is sure to sec it jwrish. 

“ I read my GtJspels and I pray to God, 

And feel the emptiness of human learning ; 

In old religious forms 1 onward plod. 

My soul for holiness and wisdom yearning ; 

Then, when this fit has lasted for a week. 

No longer, some old worldly spirit comes, 

Bacon, or Machiav'’elli, and 1 seek 

Beneath their tables for the smallest crumbs ” 

No doubt many of us could ourselvc^ subscribe to this, the 
anther's, confession ! JUit in order to produce poetry a 
man must, after all, be supremely sure of something, if only 
temporarily ; and it is because Mr. Hosken is not con- 
vulsively certain of anything — not even temporarily, we 
feel — that his work at its best can only be described as 
verse. Rut it is due to him to say that it is very accom- 
plished and often very pleasant verse. W he t her he 
writes of classical themes, of God, of Cornwall, or of gipsies 
and the open road, he writes always wdth grace and not 
infrequently with strength, and there are spaciousness and 
humour in his work. Such verse is not to be under- 
estimated. We cannot always live upon the highest 
ridges of “ Parnasso Mount." There are times when the 
common speech of the common man is more consoling to 
us than the company of the most cultured and elect, and 
no reader save the literary snob (from whom may Heaven 
in its mercy spare us !) will deny that there aie moods in 
which he finds it difficult to rise to the sublime ecstacies 
of the gods of song, and is glad to fall back for a while upon 
rude rymes, the which a rustic muse did weave." 

Giluef^t Thomas. 


A CRITIC AMONG POETS. 

Art is a republic w'here only the undesirable aliens say 
*'* Ladies first/’ and how'ever one may grudge fresh advan- 
tages to prosperity, " merit first " is still the law' of Art. 
But as there arc, as it w^erc, seven " places " in this article, 
it is as w^ell to state that the positions of the first tw'o alone 
have any reference to the value of the books wdiicli occu])y 
them. 

The wwk of Mrs. Elizabeth Motti de.serves a critical 
scjiaration from merely pleasing ver.se because of the 
novelty of her matter ami a powder of expression wdiich 
would have won her smiles from great Elizabethans. 

“ A.s :i b(‘llf)v\ing kr.'iken lifts llie sea 
" Stare, haggard frum old orgies, megalith," 

" . . Ikvl by the rain jis a drum " 

Those are three lines from three jioems, and, although 
two of them are but fragments of sentences, they all serve 
to shov. she has the art of capturing both ear and eye. This 
powder is justiy associated with a ]iroper intellectual pride. 
Comparing " Mind " with " the brave haw'k " .she cries : 

L( (»sen her jess and fimg her u]) i’ the wind ! " 

and, without having anything to communicate intolerable 
to modern taste or morality, she writes sometimes like one 
to whom truth has the precision of circles and right angles. 
Cheeriess humour, implied rather than expressed, lights 
her ballad of a dethroned king contemptuously left to 
get. what good or evil he may out of the regal crown 
from which he is not allowed to part Drawn Blinds " 
ha* a hfiirrowing pathos worthy of the prose of Miss May 
Sinclair; and in "Crystals," though it lacks a quality 

1 *' Dryad's Trove, and Other Poems." By Elizabeth Mott. 
4S. net. /Hutchinson.) 


that these marvels of Nature’s geometry suggest, one 
recognises the will to find new themes worthy of the 
Muse. 

It is rebellion against dullness, emptiness, the chronic 
hunger of the senses for joy in a world where a farthing 
pin can give us a sovereign's worth of pain — it is rebellion, 
superbly lyrical and extravagant, which enamours one 
with Miss Iris Tree’s poems.* There is more than a hint 
that she confuses matter with spirit and thus imports 
into the di.sintegration of the physically visible a worse 
tragedy than belongs to it. Like many another poet, 
too, she is guilty of unseemly pej oration for the sake 
of metaphorical effect. But scorn evokes a truly thrilling 
rhetoric from this twentieth century pessimist who fears 
that : 

" Man will treep as he has always done 
Aldiig the little gutters of his greed." 

This scorn is not tlie result of the juxtaposition of a 
simplicity wdth a simple depravity. It is iinconsciou.sly 
a sign of the evolution upon wdiich desire insists as it 
forces the light to smart wdthin the callosity of man. 
Miss Tree, far from being, simple, appears to be w'cll 
acquainted with the profusion that is everything to the 
world except the elixir vii(^ and the fellow'ship of divine 
love. Her brain contains pu'tures of civilisation galore, 
and her work, in which she ranges from a sw'ift accuracy 
of metre comparable wdth the Sw'inburne of " Songs before 
Sunrise " to ver< lihre and " prose- poetry," is rich in its 
glorious discontent, at times brilliantly observant, and 
happier than it know's. May she have many readers, 
especially among those whose god is Trade, w hether " Eree " 
or the other sort. .\nd may no one have cause to write 
of her as Mr Benjamin Low* w'rites in tribute to an 
" Obscure Musician ’’ : 

" So It w'Us ever with singer^ ; dead of sorrow 
Just a heart’s throb too strong " 

This poet, wdio is another of Mr. John J.ane’s .songsters 
(if a man can be called a songster who w'rites more as*if 
pleasant harmony than jov in the soaring ami vibration 
of sound were his object), knows how to convey to his 
pages a rather attractive impression of himself charmed 
by the aspect of ordinarv life, thanks to his associative 
pow'er. He has room in Ins ver.se for " nails not just 
clean," and an article of feminine attire unknown to me, 
called " sneakers " Yet he is distinctly a poet, e.xalted 
by pasMon and able to hear a sea that gathers panic " 
" bellowing its woes to the bare sky." He is not, un- 
fortunately, as clear as one would like him to be, though 
he has no mannerism in his occ.asional obscurity, if that 
be not too hard a word 

England is rich in nature jioets who assemble pretty 
flow'crs and charming birtls into jileasing stanzas. Mr. 
Foster* is one of tliose gentle minstrels, and to him, as to 
Mr. Low' : 

" All Invt'h sights appear 
The mystK porch and farling vestibule 
Of N isions luveluT ’’ 

Nature is like a " sister " to him, and he informs us 
that " Her dullest ways are full of winsomeness." His 
ow'ii w'ays are uncertain : fi)r instance, his lines " To a 
Spider " are grotesquely unsucce.ssful, while in " After 
Winter " he pleases both by tune and fancy. 1 'he most 
interesting thing in Ins volume is a trageily on a theme 
recalling " Tess of the D’Frbervilles," the heroine being 
the wife of a vicar w ho, for her sake, broke a vow of celibacy, 
though he lacked spiritual force to be true to her when 
confronted with the fact that she had passed under the 
Tree of Knowledge before marriage. There are vitality 
of characterisation and genuine passion in this drama ; 
but, if it wrere presented in bald prose, our disapproval 
of its gloomy extremes would outweigh our praise. 

2 " Poems.” By Iris Tree. 6s. net. (John Lane.) 

® "The Pursuit of Happiness, and Other Poems." By 
Benjamin R. C Low. 5s. net. (John Lane.) 

* " Isabelle, and Other Poems." By Will Foster. 5s. net. 
(Grant Richards.) 
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W'aiilcd New W'rilcrs ' 

Joiiniiilism is iMiioymg something like a boom. Scores 
of new jieriotlieals and newspapers Jiave been started, \Mth 
a corros])onding increase m the demand for conlnluitions. 
There is a dearth of talent The trameil writer, who has over- 
come the dit'liculties ol siibiect and treatment, finds hi> work 
in keen demand at good rates .-\nd there is a charm about 
writing whit h never loses its spell. IT. is not some one called 
it “ the world's most fa.scmating hobb\ 

Make writing vottr hobby \Vhere\er ^'ou live you c.in earn . 
monev by your pen. You i ni master the essentials of eltec- 
tive wTiting— how to write, wh.'t to write aliout, and where to 
sell- -by study of the iiiiKiue postal lourse of the Regent 
Institute. Learn tlie secrets of successful writers. 

Manv promising writers li.ive found siicce.ss delayed because 
of misdirected ettorts and the lack of export counsel in the 
early stages of Iheir tareer. The Regent Cour.se furnishes 
this essential counsel, combineil w'ith all-round practical 
training, from the composition ot a paragraph to the writing ^ 
of fiction and general literature. In fact, the course is a real 

short cut to success. . . I 

One of the many notable features of the course is the special , 
.attention Riven to the development of the creative ^were. 
The traininR equips the student with the invaluable faculty 
of being able to create a constant flow of ideas, and makes 
clear how the writer can invest articles, short stones, etc., 
with unfailing originality and the charm of freshness and 

*^Ainone^the ioumals to which our students have recently 
contributed are the National Review, The Spectator Cham^f s 
JourneU The Field, Pall Mall Gazette, Daily hews. Daily 


Mirror „ Daily Dispatch, Er.'iung Siandardy and other^daily 
and periodical j^ublications. 

Fvery student receives individual attention, and is enabled 
— thanks to expert guidance -tf^ avniil tin* errors aiul wM.stod 
effort which beset the path of the begiiiiK'r This course show's 
ilefinitely and practically how* to achieve success. The special 
aim is to develop the individual genius of the student. 

You can master this course in y<Hir leisure hours, with 
personal guidance at every stage of the instrui tic^n. The 
first step towards success in this delightful pursuit is to send 
for a free copy i f our interesting booklet whicli describes the 
ojienings for luwv w’riters, the unique advantages of the 
Regent Course, and the moLlerate terms. Use the form 
given below', or write a simple re(|uest for the booklet. 


The Regent Institute. 

(Dept. 93B) 22, Bedford Street, Strand, T.ondon, \V.C.2. 

Without obligation on my part, please send me a copy of 
“ How' to Succeed .\s 3 a Writer,” free and post free. 


Address 
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* In Forgotten Shrines (a title whose suitability is 
questionable) Mr. Farrar, an American poet, offers a 
slender collection of “ portraits," " songs for children," 
etc., revealing a soul in touch with tender, lonely, tearful 
. (as distinct from lachrymose) mortals of either sex. He 
expresses admirably the pathos of a forgotten Nurse, 
the wistfulness of one banished by the law of Truth from 
the Church that was his spiritual home, the sorrow of 
sensual love pitied in an irrevocable refusal ; and also he 
can write a ballad heavy with the brutality and vindictive- 
ness of days when aristocracy and despotism were almost 
synonymous. In his child-poetry Mr. Farrar does not 
always raise triviality to a literary level, but he shows fleep 
knowledge of a child’s faith and ambition when he makes 
one exclaim : 

" .\11 alone, all alone, all alone ! 

It has such a wonderful sound.’' 

The quest of the Magi who saw the star of Jesus Christ 
in the East supplies Mr. Grazebrook with the theme of 
a poem® in blank verse which, at its best, has the interest 
of a fine historical novel. In fact, it would have been 
better if the author, whose faculty of visualisation is superior 
to his outfit as a poet, had satisfied himself with telling 
' his story in prose. This I say to his credit : his portrait 
of Herod and the account of the night of banqueting when 
the sinister ruler was cowed by “ Things Unclean " and 
" elementals' hate," submissive to Balthazar’s potent 
magic, hold the attention of a reader who is not easily 
fascinated by the fictitiously " suiiernatural." 

Sir Clive Phillipps-Wolley? sings of a country : 

’* Where the strong air works like wdne in the blood, 

As 3*ou ride through flowers to the knee." 

He carries the spirit and banner of loyalty to England 
to the frontiers'of her empire, and is ardent, enthusiastic, 
lyrical. But as one might expect of a poet, he loathes the 
hands wdiosc itch for w'ealth produces criminal insensibility 
to loveliness. He is not the man who w^ants to find coal 
under bluebells, and for him there is another gold besides 
the mineral wdiich jingled in pockets before the war. 
Canada should be appreciative of Sir Clive’s verses, for 
he makes Canada seem as spiritually near to us as Mr. 
Arthur Griffith makes Ireland seem far away. 

W. H. Chesson. 


THE MIND OF DANTE* 

Professor Grandgent's volume is something more than 
the title suggests. Experience of many works on the 
subject promises that a book called " Dnnte " shall detail 
the brief outline of the poet’s life, shall discu.ss pleasantly 
the character of his love for Beatrice — was she vision, 
abstraction or woman ?-- and then shall describe, as fully 
as the limits permit, the peculiar and wonderful incTdenfs 
of the ‘‘ Divine Comedy," the mechanism of the mediaeval 
Earth, Hell, Ihirgatory, Heaven, and so on ; nearly always 
with deep and moving interest because of the compelling 
fascination of the work. Professor Graiidgent is, however, 
odder than many of his compeers. He prefers to use the 
individuality of Dante as a compendium, an embodiment, 
of the learning, philosophy, superstition, faith, science, 
pblitics, prejudices of mediaeval times ; and of course is 
justified of his adventure. What he has to say is not 
original • but is worth re-saying ; and although his con- 
ception of the mind of the Middle Ages is narrowed through 
his peculiarly American w’ay of looking at ancient things, 
his volume is assuredly one to add to the shelf of keepable 

® ''Forgotten Shrines." By John Chipman Farrar. 3s. 6d. 
net. (Oxford University Press.) * 

• The ? Pilgrimage of a Thousand Year**." By Owen F. 
Grazeb'.ook. 4s. 6d. net. (Birmingham : Cornish Brothers.) 

’ " Songs from a Young Man’s Land." By Sir Clive Phillipps- 
Wolley. (Collins.) 

' * ** Dante." By C. H. Grandgent, L.H.D. (Harrap.) 


books. In illustration of the disadvantages just alleged, 
we have such statements as these : 

" Architecture is even now wTCstling with the problem of 
the skyscraper, which may prove to be a not altogether un- 
worthy rival of the Gotluc cathedral and the Greek temple ..." 

and 

" Terror of Hell once founded churches and convents ; terror 
of socialism now lays the corner-stone of liospitals, libraries 
and schools." 

Much may be conceded to the Harvard Professor of 
Romance Languages ; but such casual incongruities of 
portentous utterance are far beyond the requirements of 
a single volume on Dante Alighieri. The clipped Amorican- 
English in which it is written is also a defect. " Focust ’’ 
is not an improvement on " focus.sed " and moreover 
causes some unsettlcment of attention, which has suffi- 
cient concern with the motive of the book, an affair of 
the infinities. 

So much for the deficiencies ; notable enough to be 
named but not to be exaggerated ; for the work on the 
wdiole is excellent, and puts the governing facts of the 
Middle Ages, intellectual, political, spiritual, as fairly and 
compactly as they could well be })iit. Professor Grandgent 
is of course justified in grouping the circumstances and 
tendencies of the time, and in finding within tlie written 
wwks and personality of Dante their supreme expression ; 
the " Divine C omedy ” alone being a mine of scliolarship 
and credulities, packed to the brim with the wisdom and 
ignorance of those inctnresque years, llio wit anti folly 
alike being in great measure inspired. This achievement 
IS. however, not a new discovery to the lover of Dante. 
The poet’s references to historical figures and contem- 
poraries, whether traceable or finally baffling, will be for 
all time a lure to the interested and the leisurely. It is 
unnecessary to spend ink in giving an account of these 
well-rehearsed wonders. 

But it is imp(\ssible to read Dante without a reniwval 
of amazement at the i>rofun(lilies of old scholarship upon 
w’hich our conceited world of modern thought is poised. 
In some respects we have not progressed even a crab's 
march beyond those forbears. Burton’s " Anatomy ’’ has 
something of a similar effect. To realise the ingenuities 
and daring of mcdi.eval sages • those adventurers into 
uncharted seas of infinite wonder - is to r('t:ognise Jicwv 
in many respects brighter and better filled with ideals 
was that old life to this, wherein wo scpiabblc over mean 
things, and seem to regard the Factory System as a benevo- 
lent institution. (Jf course they had their intolerable 
conditions — a triumphantly t yrannous political church, fad- 
dists and fanciers who ran amnek in regions unplnmbable; 
yet, still, the mistakes of the times, its barbarities, mis- 
judgments and intolerance, seem to have been something 
finer, because le.ss smug, than tho.se we indulge in. In 
place of a Lorenzo, with liis magnificence and encouraging 
love of the arts, we have the manufacturer with his millions, 
playing road-hog, sweater, or preposterous snob, anything, 
indeed, but the prince of high thought and good manners. 
To re-enter the universe in which Dante soared and suffered 
is to get back to a time of many great faults ; but w^e have 
the same faults now', social and personal, woven to a 
meaner texture. 

Professor Grandgent’s volume is to be welcomed ; not 
only for its inherent merits, but because it reopens a world 
which, through the Comparisons and contrasts, cannot but 
help the fading ideals necessary to this day. 

C. E. Lawrence. 


THE MIXTURE AS BEFORE.* 

Mr. Lucas must be careful. His fount of humour is 
running very thin. He has successfully m^de many de- 
lightful volumes out of very little ; but he is here trying, 
to make a delightful volume out of nothing. In form the 
story is an annexe to "The Vermilion Box," that set, of 

• " Verena in the Midst : A Kind of Story." By E. V* 
Lucas. 8s. 6d. net. (Methuen.) 
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The Grandeur that was Rome 


(New Edition). Bj’ J. C. STOBART. 
with the same author’s 


Uniform 


The Glory that was Greece. 

Tho original edition of Rome being exhausted it u, 
now reprinted uniform with Greece. Mr. Storart’s 
well-known books arc profusely illustrated, and have a 
steadily increasing vogue amongst schools, students and 
general readers e\'ery where. One guinea net each. 

y Outlines of Modern English Literature, 

/ 1890-1914. By HAROLD WILLIAMS, (y - net. 

\n abridgment (with special attention to J^oetrv) of 
Mr. Williams's ' Modern Knglish Writers." now in its 
second imjiression. 

r An Introduction to the History of the 
/ English Language. By p. o. tiuimas. 5 /- net. 

Intended mainly for students of English, :\Ir. Thomas's 
book includes a clear amount of linguistic printijiks, and 
will, it IS hoped, interest the general reailer. 

Mental Tests in the American Army. 

By Majors C. S. YOAKU.Mand R. M. VERKES. 

6 - net. 

An extremely illuminating anil sugge.stive acrouni of 
the method of psychologic,.! ex,iminati()n adopted by the 
United States Army in i()i7-iiuS with sueh .striking 
success that it bids fair to displace the “ knowledge test " 
altogether. 

British Painting. Bv Irene m.xguixxess. 

With 40 illustrations. 10 6 net. 

A study of the evolution of native British Art in 
historical perspective, with many illustrations which will 
be new to the general reader. 

The Romance of Language. 

By .\LETHEA CH.APLIX. With lo Plates and 
Two Majis. 7,'6 net. 

Miss Chaplin's Kiok is intended fur the beginner 
interested in the evolution of language and the use of 
words. 

The Daflfodil Poetry Book. Co n pi led bv 

ETHEL L. FOWLEK, B.A. Cloth 36 net'; 
wrappers 2/- net. 

The success of “ l*oems of To-Day " (loo.ouo copies) has 
suggested the need for a School T’oetry Biok suitable for 
junior classes. From practical experience, Miss Fowlisk 
has selected io8 poems by 57 authors, beginning with 
Shakc.speare and including 25 living jiocts. 

NFW POETRY, 

The Waggoner, and other Poems. 

By EDMUND BLUNDEN. 5 - net. 2 nd Imp. 

Mr. J . C. Squire in Land and Water says : “ Mr Blunden 
has his own particular vision of landscape and his realisa- 
tion of it constitutes a permanent addition to English 
poetry.’* 

A Village Sermon. 

By HERBERT ASQUITH 3/6 net. 

The Three Hoers. 

By GERSHOM PENFOLD. 3/6 net. 

A NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 

In Leading Strings. By j. k. pulling. 

^ PLEASE WRITE FOR AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS. iiiA 

SIDGWICK & JACKSON, Ltd.. 

3, Akdam Street, Adelphi, lAmdon, ^^.C*2. 
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By JOHN FREEMAN. 

Square Svo. Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 
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pjcms. It was awarded the Hawthornden prize for the best work of 
imaginative literature for 1920. 
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By CHARLES M. DOUGHTY, 
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In Crown Svo. Cloth. 7 b 6d. nei. 
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In I\o>al 8vo Cloth. 25b. net. 
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By ARNOLD PALMER. 
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By JULES LEMAITRE. 
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Praised l>y Anatole Franre as a great literary achievement 
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letters exhibiting the minds of some typical people during 
the war. It was everything we expect from Mr. Lucas, 
and it remains a subtle and invaluable foot-note to history. 
The present set of correspondents includes only one of 
the old, the preternaturally wise protagonist (or proto- 
epistolist) Richard Haven, who is wiser than ever and a 
little less human. The plot (if plot it may be called) is 
simple. A lady of forty, rich in money and friends, has a 
spinal accident and lies in bed for months while her friends 
bombard her with letters after their kind. Mr. Lucas 
manages, in his effortless way, to sketch their characters 
between the lines of their letters ; but it is all just a little 
too carefully arranged and made. There are, of course, 
many Lucasian “ notions,” many delightful quotations, 
and a pervading sunniness touched with a little healthy 
north-easterly irony. Part of the story is Verena's diffi- 
culty in disposing of her money. We offer Mr. Lucas a 
suggestion. There is a kind of person to whom he once 
refers, not very sympathetically. Has he ever thought 
of the elementary schoolmaster, harassed and weary with 
the difficulties, inherent and gratuitous, of his public 
service, with comparatively long holidays to spend, and 
nothing to spend on them ? Has the W’anderer in Venice 
and Florence ever considered what Wandering in Italy 
would mean to such a man ? Verena might like the 
suggestion o^f ” The Verena Holiday Fellowships.” 

G. S. 


“PUSSYFOOT.”^ 

This stor^’ of Mr. Pussyfoot ” Johnson is almost 
as interesting and exciting as a Wild West novel. Mr. 
Johnson began his career out in that Wild West as a 
leader of the Anti-Saloon League in America, and it is 
clear that the saloons it was his business as a Government 
agent to attack and suppress were gambling hells and 
dens of iniquity of the most unqualified kind. He had to 
go into them armed with a revolver, and was frequently 
shot at and sometimes had to shoot his opponents. It is 
obvious that the gangs of ruffians, card -sharpers, in- 
corrigible swillcrs in mere pig’s troughs that he had to 
deal with could only be reformed by forcible means. 
Whether the same or similar means arc nece.ssary or 
advisable in a country that is not so primitive in its habits 
nor so lawlessly given over to wet clamnation is an open 
question. We are a mature race and the whiji has gone 
out of fashion among us. Are uc to achieve an uiirnen- 
torious sobriety by legislation and to abcindon onr old 
faiths that ” force is no reinedv, " that individurd libertv 
IS the foundation of character, and that loo inucli grand- 
motherly government makes a spineless and flabby gener- 
ation ? These arc the questions that this bcok woulil 
seem to an.swer in the atfirmative 

However that mav be, here i.s the biogra])hy of a man 
who is convinced that drink is an unmitigated evil and 
that he is justified in martyring the moderate drinker for 
the salvation of the immoderate, though probably he Would 
not agree that mediaeval ( hristians were justified in using 
the rack aiul the stake in order to coiTi])el all dissenters 
to come into their fold. One thing that becomes apparent 
in Mr. Mackenzie's narrative is that if “ Pussyfoot ” is 
” an arbitrar\ gent,” he is also a genial and unconquerably 
good-humoured one. There are anecdotes in the book, 
besides that of the famous students’ “rag” in London, 
tjiat win y(iiir liking and admiration for the man, however 
strongly you object to the petty tyranny of his methods. 
^ But you may be a saint without being a hermit, and 
temperate without being a total abstainer. It is still 
true that : 

“ All things cfirriecl Xu excess are wrong,” 

and while nobody can deny that Mr. Johnson is wholly 
justified in advocating his views and, by reason and per- 
sua.sion. in winning others to share them, it is not certain 
that he 1/ so right in choosing freely for himself and trying 
even by Acts of Parliament to rob his opponents ot such 

• “‘Pussyfoot’ Johnson.” By F. A. Mackenzie. 5s. net. 
(Ilodder & Stoughton.) 


freedom of choice. There is something arrogant in the 
assumption that all men must have no option but to live 
by his light and put out their own. Nor are we impressed 
by his insistence that prohibition results in more efficient 
workers ; we are not so much needing a system that will 
make men more like machines as one that will make them 
more human. It was not said of the super- efficient that 
of such is the kingdom of heaven. 

But right or wTong, Mr. Johnson is a brave, a big-hearted 
and well-meaning reformer, and this tale of his ideals and 
his way of promoting them is to be commended to all 
thoughtful readers, if only because it is alive with interest 
and wdll provoke them to consider and form their own 
opinions on one of the most important problems of the 
time. 

F. Heath. 


Hovel notes. 

THE HAPPY HIGHWAYS. By Storm Jameson, os. net. 

(Heincmann.) 

When a novelist begins with such a brilliant hrst book 
as “The Pot Boils ’ one is almost afraid to open her 
second for fear of disappointment. But no disappoint- 
ment awaits the reader of ” The Happy Highways." In 
characterisation and in the quiet strength of its .story 
it is an even abler piece of work than its predecessor It 
is usual to say that women novelists cannot draw a man, 
but there are more men than women in this book, and 
they are drawn with an exac t and intimate truthfulness. 
There only one woman who counts— the mother of tlie 
Hearne family is vct\ dcftlv sketched ; so are one or 
tw’o others- -but Margaret Douglass, who largel\ doiniii- 
ates the story, is developed from her girlhood onw.ards 
with an insight, a subtlety oi understanding, tliat leave 
her perfectly realised, a very woman, liaflling, for all heij 
simplicities, essentially feminine and lovable, for all her 
nnconvcntionalities of outlook, perhat»s because* of them. 
Xo adequate outline ol the story is possible, for there is 
no ” plot.” It IS the story 0: joy Hearne, as told by 
him.self ; of his brothers ; ot his many and diverse fru*iuls 
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and acquaintance ; of his and his brothers’ plunge into 
the unrest and yeasty revolutionary stir of life in London, 
where they live in Bohemian circles while they are com- 
pleting tlieir education at King’s College. Above all it is 
the story of Margaret, whom they had known in their 
countr}^ days and who, busied with her own education, 
shares rooms with them till slie marries, and then marries 
one man though it is another who has her heart. It is an 
entirely interesting story, and the more interesting because 
it is frankh" and vividly true to certain phases of the 
life of our own day. There is discussion of manj'^ things 
that are agitating the modern world, and it is good dis- 
cussion and full of suggestion, but it all comes in as a 
necessary ingredient of the atmosphere and helps to 
interpret the psychologies of the men and w^omen of a 
story that holds the reader by sheer force of its natural- 
ness and of the interest he feels in its people. A distinctly 
clever novel, mature in thought and style and narrative 
powTr, and one that will undoubtedly add to its author’s 
reputation. 

CALIBAN. By w. L. (ieorge. 8s. 6(1. net. (Methuen.) 

If indignation be the test of satire there can be no doubt 
of Mr. George’s justification in writing this book. But 
indignation, however satisfying as a motive, is apt, in 
excess, to frustrate a little the artistic result. So, in 
w'^riting an account of the first forty years of the life of 
Richard Bulmer, we feel that Mr. George has been a little 
carried away by his contempt for advertising newspaper 
proprietors and for the blatant cynicism and vulgarity of 
the Yellow Press. J^Tom his earliest experiences in editing 
a school magazine Bulmer had no doubt of his vocation. 
He decided that w'hat the public wanted was “ zip.” 
This word became his talisman, and early in his twenties 
he had made the word familiar through the length and 
breadth of the land on the covers of his weekly scrap- 
book called a magazine. ” Zip ” had many successors, and 
all that Bulmer touched turned to gold — from the Daily 
Gazette to Wee Winnie's Weekly. In due time Bulmer 
became a great political force, chiefly by clamouring for 
a policy which he knew to have been already decided on. 
And every week he made, or broke, a politician. Then the 
war came, and our hero defied our military leaders and 
was rewarded with a peerage and a seat in the Cabinet. 
And yet success proved to be but the Apples of Sodom, 
for he suffered from what his new'spapers w'ould have called 
• ** domestic infelicity.” The satire is a little too long 
drawn out, and the sentimental end is unconvincing. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JUDAS ISCARIOT* By 

Alfred Tressider Sheppard. 7s. 6d. net. (Allen & Uimin.) 

Though the name of J udas Iscariot has become a synonym 
for the meanest betrayal, the blackest disloyalty, more 
than one poet has set himself to reshape his tragic story 
and present him as an object more for pity than for con- 
tempt. The bitter and immeasurable remorse that^ drove 
him to his death seem to intimate that he had not fallen 
beyond the consciousness of his .sin nor the grace to repent 
of it. Mr. Sheppard unfolds the career of Judas from boy- 
hood, and reconstructs his character subtly and skilfully ; 
he makes him faultily human, crudely ambitious, insincere 
and distru.stful, not without likeable qualities, yet wdth 
a strain of cruelty in his nature, jealous of the ascendancy 
of others and unscrupulously ready to further his own 
^ads wdien opportunities offered. Your sympathies are 
never altogether wx)u for him, and though you are made 
to feel that such a man was capable of betraying the 
Christ, you are not convinced that he would have done 
it without better reasons than are given to him. You 
are not even convinced that such a man would have been 
accepted as one of the apostles and entrusted with their 
modest' treasury. Mr. Sheppard has handled a very 
difficult theme realistically, reverently and with distinc- 
tion. ll the height of it somewhat exceeds his grasp and 
he has not given us a great book, he has given us one 
that is powerfully imagined, rich in character and atmo- 
sphere and entirely interesting. 


THE FORBIDDEN TRAIL. By Honors Willsie. 7s. net. 
• (Butterworth.) 

There is always something invigorating about the story 
of a man who wins through, and that, in brief, is the theme 
of Mrs. Honore Willsie 's new novel. Roger Moore=#bver- 
comes not only the wild despotism of the desert, with 
its parched miles of burning sai),d, but also his own fierce 
temperament and the hot passion that surges through his 
blood. Mrs. Willsie's love for the desert has manifested 
itself in her previous books, “ Still Jim ” and ” The Heart 
of the Desert,” which have won enormous successes on the 
other side of the Atlantic ; and here again we are made to 
feel the desert’s magic spell, the thrill of open spaces, where 
little specks of humanity subject the magnitude of nature 
to their wills and perform scientific miracles. Adventure, 
love, comedy and tragedy accompany Roger Moore’s 
invention of the Solar Plant ; while the story of Felicia 
gives a delicate pathos to the strength and originality of 
the main plot, and serves its purpose, too, in helping to 
smooth down the rough patches in Roger’s character that 
he fights so hard to conquer. Those on the look-out for 
a good stirring novel of incident and of character will find 
in ” The Forbidden Trail ” what they are looking for. 

THE TREASURE TRAIN. By Arthur B. Reeve. 7.S. 6(1. net. 

(Collins.) 

The most modern and up-to-date sleuth in fiction must 
surely be Craig Kennedy. Whereas Mr. Sherlock Holmes 
gained his end by pure deduction the Professor brings 
into play a wealth ot scientific apparatus which of course 
delights the present-day reader, who enjoys nothing better 
than to observe how this mysterious mechanism works. 
“The Treasure Train ” deals with several intricate crimes 
committed in America and neighbouring countries, train 
hold-ups, murders, poisonings and a host of les.scr forms 
o' fraud or violence. Perhaps the jioisoning episodes are 
the best. Here the methods are subtle, so subtle as to 
make one feel creepy and wonder exactly liow many 
people are removed every year without .anyone being 
brought to book On the whole all the stories read remark- 
ably well, maintain a high level of excitement, are never 
allowed to drag or become too involved. The author has 
an excellent grip of his subject, and understands his busi- 
ness thoroughly. His main purpose is to thrill, and right 
admirably does he carry this out. 

A WESTERN DELILAH. By Frank Houghton. 7s. Gd. net. 

(Hodder & St(JUghton.) 

This is an eager, pulsing story of a girl and two men in 
British Columbia. Barbara Herrick’s beauty attracts them 
both, but one is a plausible scoundrel and the other is 
of finer fibre. Barbara is hardly a modern Delilah, for, 
although she entraps Both well and secures his arrest, this 
is on account of a crime which he had committed. The 
girl uses her wits, with a touch of artful cajolery which is 
not unjustified, in order to get rid of her undesirable lover. 
She furthers her own ends and secures the ends of justice 
at a single stroke. The revenge taken upon her by Both- 
well, who escapes from prison, is of course checked by the 
true lover, who puts in a timely appearance. Mr. Houghton 
tells his story vividly. The reader is carried forward 
swiftly and the incidents are sufficiently varied. The tale 
is not encumbered with moralising, but the characters are 
drawn with care, especially Barbara’s and Sherrington's. 
Her passionate love is shown in its desperation, and his 
comes out in the resourceful, energetic measures which he 
adopts to save the situation, as well as in self-control and 
patience. The atmosphere of Western Canada is caught 
admirably, but we expect that from Mr. Houghton ; he 
has accustomed his readers to skill in this department. 

POOR ANGELA. By Gertrude Byron. 7s. net. (Melrose.) 

To discover first-rate character-drawing is a pleasure 
that seldom falls to the reviewer. With not a few faults 
of construction, '^Poor Angela” has these two eminent 
qualities — it is well written and is full of interesting people 
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convincingly and sometimes mordantly drawn. Angela 
Leduc was the brilliant daughter in a conventional clerical* 
household, and at the moment when matrimony was about 
to set bounds to her ambitious career, an accident in the 
iieldf^ipaused by her own proud obstinacy, lelt her a hope- 
less cripple. So began the second cha})ter in Angela’s 
life. In London she gradually became a minor ])olitical 
celebrity, and her “ at homes ” were a rallying place for 
the Opposition and a training school for ambitious young 
men of the Labour Party. “ Poor Angela” contrived to 
have a very pleasant existence, and kept her robust younger 
sisters in strict subservience. Tn fact Angela's illness 
became a necessity to her, and it was a bitter moment when 
the secret of her recovery had to be revealed. The novel 
closes with the opening of the third cha])ter in her life, 
W'hen she ])romises to marry the bishoj) who had been the 
first admirer of her childish promise. It is a clevtT and 
amusing story with a good deal of shrewd and cynical wit. 

ANNE OF THE MARSHLAND. By the Hun. l.ady Byng. 

3.S. Gd. net. (Holden iM' Heirdingliam.) 

With the question of divorce occupying so much atten- 
tion, ” Anne of the Mar.shland ” and its dramatic matn- 
inoniaL problems come opportunely and provide food 
for serious contemplation. The strength of a story lies 
chiefly in its characterisation ; the plot of this novel is 
slender and of no striking originality, yet holds tlie reader 
interested until the love tangle is unravelled in a natural, if 
not entirely satisfacbiry, climax. The character of Anne 
herself, selfish and shallow, but lovable because of her very 
human failings, is cleverly sketched, and one feels a mixture 
of contempt and admiration for the husband who suflers 
her infidelity with such fortitude. T-ady Byng know's how' 
to tell a good tale, and tliose who read her previous novel, 

” Barriers,” w'lll not need to be urged not to miss reading 
this one also. 

THE GREEN EYES OF BAST, H>' Sax Ruhiner. S^. Gd. 

net. (Cassell ) 

There is a town in Egypt on the site of the old city of 
Bubashis, sacred to Ba.st, the cat- headed goddess. There, 
to this day, cat-human hybrids arc born. Pre-natal influ- 
ence caused the birtli of such a daughter to Sir Burnham 
and Lady Covcrly, and the child, supposed to be dead, 
was secrotlv brought iij) by a ICurasian scientist. Dr. Damar 
Greefe. In her teens the child was brought to England, 
and used for the purpose of blackmailing her parents into 
giving large sums for the experiments of Damar (irecfe. 
Nahemah at certain seasons was a veritable tiger-cat. She 
had green eyes and could see 111 the dark, and could jump 
over W'alls with impunity. Consumed with resentment 
against her brother and the other legal heirs of her father, 
she egg6d on her guardian, Greefe, to a senes of diabolical 
murders. It is one of these w ith which this story is mainly 
concerned, and a vastly exciting narrative it makes. Sax 
Rohmer keeps up the ball with remarkable zest and skill, 
and he has an admirable gift for suggestion and for atmo- 
sphere, w^hich is of priceless value to one who w'ould write 
tales of terror and of wonder. 

THE INVISIBLE SUN. By Bertram Munn. 7.^. Gd net. 

(Leonard Parsons.) 

The method of Bertram Munn is the method of our 
most up-to-date young realists, but she does not make 
their mistake of supposing that nothing is real except 
what is unpleasant. She starts before Joan Hamilton 
is born and deftly sketches the circumstances that were 
responsible for her diflering so much in character and 
temperament from her eltler sister Ethel. Ethel grows 
up contentedly conventional, marries happily and becomes 
the mother of a large family. Joan is. from her childhood, 
in constant rebellion against control and bent on taking 
her own way which is not always tlie way of the orthodox. 
After her mother’s death, when she lives with her sister 
in Birmingham, she has chances of making what her 
sister regards as desirable marriages, but, though she 
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By Dr. F. MULI.ER-LYlCR Translati'cl by E. C. 
and H. A. I-AKE, B.Sc Intnxluctions by Profs. 
L. T. HOBliOlJSE and K. J. l^RWICK. 18s. 

•* This great work is extraordinarily full of human interest .*’ — Sussex 
Daily News. 

Principles of Revolution 

By C. DELISLl-: lU’RXS. 6i. 

‘‘ This book, by one ol the cleanest and sanest writers of our day, merits 
close attention ." — Glasgoui Herald. 

The Perils of Wealth and Poverty 

By the late Canon S. A. BARNETT, M.A. Edited 
by the Rev. V. A. BOYLE, M.A. With an Introduction 
by Mrs. S. A. BARRETT, C.B.E. 2s. 6il. 

*' It is a book whose* importance m not tn be expressed by mere bulk. 
. . . There is something in it of the big, warm heart of its writer .” — Glasgow 
Herald. 

Poland and the Minority Races 

By ARTHIHt L. GOODHART, M.A. 10s. 6d. 

” A very interesting book, which will be of moiv help to the ordinary 
reader in understanding Polish couditions and problems than many more 
elaborate works .” — The Times. 
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wavers once, being tired of things, she resolutely rejects 
even the best of them because she is not the least in love 
and the idea of surrendering her independence is repugnant 
to Iier. Later, with a small legacy which, when she is 
twenty-one, comes to her from her mother, she takes her 
freedom, goes to London, makes new friends there of 
both sexes, and is presently earning her own living. The 
woman in her develops, she has adventures, the greatest 
of which might have marred all prospect of the happier 
ending that offers itself, only that, in Sir Thomas Browne’s 
phrase, her life remains a pure flame, for she lives by the 
invisible sun within her. The story is well imagined and 
very well written ; its characters are admirably drawn ; 
it has charm and humour ; and in spite of the name on 
the title page, we are convinced the author is a woman 
for, though its men are cleverly handled, it shows a wonder- 
fully intimate understanding of women that is essentially 
a woman’s. 

SAUL. Hy Corinne l.owc. c)s. net. (Constable.) 

This is a story from behind the scenes in the drcss- 
designing world. Saul I'urinski is a Russian Jew of 
New York, who starts life in one-room poverty and rises 
to a high place in the councils of Fifth Avenue. When 
the struggle is beginning he marries Channah Sadowsky, 
following the custom of her family by employing the 
services of a marriage- broker. His business prospers, the 
attentions of the buyers become flattering, and Channah 
watches, a little fearfully, the effect of success on the 
man she has married. It is a clever story wdth interests 
which run along different lines. It may be read as a 
novel of description, in which the dialogue and the char- 
acters support the exact reality of the picture (for there 
is more than one Hiram l.ederhorn in a director’s chair 
in New York City, and there always will be bullies like 
Mark Winotzky) or as a tale of passion in which the tulle 
and satin of the work-room are the trappings of romance. 

Saul " is the story of the struggle b.dnnd the liigh- 
priced model in the window. It is also the justification 
of the struggle in tlie discovery of the m in. 

SWEET ALOES. Hv Lliz dicth Stirling. 7.1 net, fStinlev 
Paul.) 

Lady Stirling h:i> written, in Sweet .\lo.*s.” a .slight 
but readable storv' of love and life m military circles in 
India, d'liere are two colonels in tire story ; one, C'olunel 
Gascoigne, is a charm :ng man outside Ins own home, anfl 
anything but a charming m in to his wife and family. He 
is, however, the father* of what we may term tlie “ second 
latly,"' ])rctty, smart F.dna (lUscoigne, who, after holding 
her own in spite of the narrowm^'^s of her father’s purse, 
becomes engaged to a geiicTal. The second colonel, 
though never seen, play’s an important part in the story*. 
He is the father of Meg Meadows, the “ first lady ” ; and 
having taken to drink on learning of the death of his wife 
from cholera during his absence, so report said, he*lives' in 
a secluded bungalow enclo.sed by^ a tlnck hedge, and 
thrcatciis to shoot the first white man who dares to enter 
his com])Ound In the end, in a state of ravdng madness, 
he actually does shoot the man his daughter loves. Lady 
Stirling'., knowledge of life in India is deftly u.scd in this 
tale, and the daily ronml of work and pleasure is very life- 
like in these pa^es. We flo not feci convinced that it 
^ would have been possible for Lady* Shaw, the wife of the 
Resident, to remain unrecognised as the one-time girl-wife 
of Colonel Meadows, but as the fact restores Meg's mother 
to her when she l^adly needs comfort, w^e are prepared 
to accept it as j^art of a pleasant and often exciting story. 

RHODA DRAKE. By C. IL Dudley Ward. 7s. net. (John 
Murray.) 

There are other demobilised officers than '' Sapper’s " 
Bull-dog Drummond who find peace dull, and Colonel 
Hugh Bentley is another of those whom the Armistice has 
left with no occupation. He is twenty-eight, has an 
allowance from a war-wealthy father, and the days con- 
tinue to pass while he just looks round. He dines at bis 


‘Club, goes to theatres and dances, meets Rhoda Drake, 
and generally does his best to fill in time. The process 
gets a little monotonous, and things begin to drag. Then, 
in a moment of inspiration, the author brings the Countess 
Polonia Tchaikovitz into the story. The Countess is a 
remarkable woman, very ugly, much in the forefront of 
fashion, and with the kind of attraction that to look at 
^ gs^rgoyle offers. She has a curious influence on a shadowy 
individual named Chris, who wears long-shaped black 
boots and who.se feet have no arch over the instep. The 
sense of mystery is well kept up and has its moments 
of horror in the neurotic outburst of unreasoning fear 
which surrounds Bentley’s death. For the sake of the 
story we could have wished that the Countess had come 
into the pages earlier than she did. 

THE SURRENDER AND OTHER HAPPENINGS. By 

Mary Gaunt. 7s. net. (Werner Laurie.) 

These short stories of Mrs. Mary*^ Gaunt are a panorama 
of travel, and a good deal more besides. Nobody but one 
who has explored the far corners of the earth and studied 
with an understanding heart the various races of the 
world could have written them. And therein to a great 
extent lies their fascination. From the white wastes of 
Alaska to the humid swamps of Africa and the splendour 
of a Chinese temple is but the turning of a page, v’et each 
story* grows as naturally* out of its atmosphere as a flower 
out of its native soil. Mrs. Gaunt’s short stories are 
e.xquisitc examples of what the short story* should be, 
neither abbreviated novel.s nor exaggerated incidents, but 
cameo representations of human life and character. Some 
are war stories, some which are too brief to claim to be 
stories come in the c ategory of “ happenings ” ; and 
following the trend of modern thought, the author weaves 
into one of the best and most enthralling of the collection — 
“ The Temple of the Great B?neticeiue ” — a touch of the 
supernatural. “ 'I'he Surrender,” dealing with two Briti.sli 
officers who, with a small i)arty of blacks, are lost in the 
African swamps, ami tight their way through to ('lerinan 
territory with the intcjntion of surrendering, only to be 
surrendered to by Hie startl(*fl Germans, is a strong plot 
worked (.)ut in a masterlv fashion, with vivid descriptions 
and flashes of genial hninoiir. It is not too much praise 
to say* that no story in the book falls short of that high 
level we e.xpect to fiml in Mrs. tiiuint’s work 

MALCOLM SAGE, DETECTIVE. D.y Mc'il»iri |enkins. 

7.S (nl net. i}lerl)eil Jenkins | 

Probably there is no ty})e ol liction that .gi\es so miicii 
y)kMsure to so wide a circ le ol readers as the detective story. 
Tndcc*d, Its appeal is practieally um\’ersal. J'rom the 
errand boy to the phiIo-.i>pli(*r, few can rc'sisi the spell ot a 
cunningly-woven mystery. And now the* di.stingiiislied 
creator of Bindle has moved tow.inls tlie creation ot 
.Malcolm Sage, a keen brained gentiernan w hose siiccc*sses 
in Government service during the war induced liis good 
friend John Dene, once of 'I'oronto and now of London, to 
set him up as a private inve.stigaior, largely with a view 
to insurance cases. In this bcjok there are set out seven 
proldems that were put before Malcolm Sage professionally*, 
and the processes by which he reasoned out their solution 
are clearly* given and exjdained. It is a matter for praise 
that the problems arc not siipcrliumanly insoluble, but 
good solid puzzles, o.^'ieriiig certain tangles and complica- 
tions through some of which the reader can see his w*ay, 
as Malcolm Sage sees it. though, as is fitting, the reader's 
acuteness in spotting the guilty is not always as unerring 
as the detective s. The .solving of the cattle-maiming 
mystery is an excellent example of the investigator’s 
methods, and the discovery^ of the real thief of Lady 
(ilanedalc’s jew'^els certainly* tleserved something better 
than the customary gold -mo tinted w*alking-stick with 
w*hich the insurance company liked to reward the detective’s 
prowess. There are two murder cases in the book, both 
ingeniously wwked out, and a theft of an important and 
incendiary Admiralty memorandum. • Malcolm Sage will 
be a popular detective, and it is to be hoped that seekers 
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for help will not mob the Adelphi, where he has his flat. 
By the way, it is a matter for consideration whether the 
gibes about the incompctency of ministers from prime 
ministers down, and the folly of civil servants and their 
typists, etc., are not somewhat moth-eaten. During 
the war, it ^should be remembered, the departments were 
largely staffed with “ business-men ” and their appendages. 
It is hardly fair that the civil .servant should remain the 
scapegoat for all time. 


TEbe JSoohman's XEable. 


NEW POEMS. By Rowland Thirlmcre. 3s (id.net (Selwvn 
& Blount.) 

The first thing that strikes one 111 this book of Mr. 'J'hirl- 
mere’s is the extreme difference in merit between .such lines 
as 


" Faithful to the kindly discipline that makes 
The wild bird happy , ” 

and this, the last \erse of a poem, “ Night in London ” 
(October, igib), which, after describing the careless joys 
of those who on a raidless night emerge from their stall, 
and those who on the same night arrive, broken men, at 
Ciiaring Cross, concludes : 

“ And tlic l*u \rdy mini i^ ]).icke(l with dead 
Mui whuh arc shadows to me ' 

- rile lads whose laughter is (juicted 
(.>r the laughing folk I see ? " 

It is a pity that in so line a piece there should be a lacile 
])lay on the word “ ICmpire ' ]\Ir. I'hirlmere gjve.s one 

the iinpres.sion of being altogether too facile. Tlis beautiful 
lines, and they are many, an* .submerged in lines th.il 
w'ant pruning. 

“ Now 1 reap har\-e>.t fn)ni .i ( loud 

And g.itlier \'int<ige fioni tlif* wind . 

is verv good, .iiid we hope that he wdl bring himself to 
relv more on those sources and less on the morali''ing 
which makc.s liiiii dc.sci'iid occa.sionallv to the low levels 
of the worst of Woidsworlh ; and, b\ tin* wa\ . his Lake 
District dialect }KK*m- .irc most atirac live 


BYGONE BELIEFS. livJi \ Kedgr.iw, i; n k 0 . 1 . 

net. (Rider) 

Air. Kedgrove is a man ot considenddi* sueiiiitu ali.uii- 
ments who has written, watli the authority o 1 experimental 
knowdedge, on sueli subjects as “ the calciilaiion ot tliermO' 
chemical constants" and on “inductive geometry " lie 
has sought also to ajijdv niatliematic.d jinnciples to the 
elucidation of inetaphy.sical jiroblems. It .seems worth 
while to mention these facts as illustrating the qiiahT\ ol 
mind wdiich olfers in the jire.sent A oliime a notable series oi 
studies not alone on Pythagoras and his ])hilo.sojdiy, on 
“characteristics of niedi.Tval thought" and arcliileelural 
symbolism, but on the belief in talismans, ceremonial magic 
and most especially on the quest of the philosopher's .stone. 
There arc in fact two considerations of akJiemy, its metliod, 
symbolism and iiietaphwsical assiiinj>tions 1 hey are 
excellent in respect of clearm^ss and suggestive in the 
theories put forward, h'or Air. Kedgrove the old Hermetists 
follow^ed the quest of “ fiiiulamenlal unity,’ which he 
regards as “a primary need of human thought, and he 
reminds us that .some of the greatest intellects of the 
Middle Ages, Roger Bacon included, are numbered among 
the alchemists. We are more particularly interested, 
however, in his recognition of a “ close connection betw'een 
nlflicin y which he shares in common with 
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other critics of the literature at the present day. He 
regards the Hermetic work in laboratories as an attempt 
to apply the doctrines of religious mysticism — e.g. the 
transmutation or regeneration of the soul — to chemical and 
physical phenomena. As such it proved a failure. It 
would .seem, however, that an alternative view of the subject 
divides the expository literature into two branches, that 
which claimed to communicate supposed chemical discoveries 
under the veils of an obscure symbolism and that which 
used the same symbolism to record — for those who could 
read- — discoveries of the spiritual order and deep inward 
experiences in days when such mysteries could not be 
discus.sed openly. Evidently the doctors disagree, with 
the result tliat “the closed palace of the King’* — as the 
Hermetists call it — has not yet been opened to public view, 
notwithstanding the “ twelve keys ” of Basil Valentine, 
who was accounted a great artist of the work in the age of 
“ bygone beliefs." 


THE WOODEN PEGASUS. By Edith Sitwell. (is. net. 

(Oxford : Blackwell ) 

Illusions are rudely shattered as one grows older. There 
was a time when we thought we knew what poetry w'as, 
even though we had never joined the glorious company of 
heroes who have attempted to define it ; but having read 
“ The Wooden Pegasus," we are abashed. This is poetry ; 
Miss Sitwell says so ; she evidently believes it ; wc retire 
into our shell, and admire her faith, if not her works. 
That may- come later, when wc gather what it is all about, 
what exotic significances are conveyed by the allusions 
to snow and hail in hell, and by the preponderance of 
fruity metaphors. (MLss Sitwell has a perfect fruitarian 
vocabulary — melons, apples, nectarines, peache.s and straw'- 
berries are mentioned in her first rhyme, which begins 
charmingly, " Summer afternoon in Hell.") Let us quote 
a little poem entitled " Small Talk " : 

“ Upon the noon 
Ca.ssandra died, 

Harpy soon 
Screeched outside. 

(Tardcner Jupp, 

In his shed, 

Counted wooden 
Carrots red. 

Black shades pass, 

Dead-stiff there, 

On green baize grass — 

Drink his beer 
Bumpkin turnip. 

Mask limp-locked, 

White sun frights 
Th« gardener shocked. 

Harpy creaked 
Her limbs again ; 

‘ I think,’ she squeaked, 

* It’s going to rain ! ' ’’ 

The pursuit of beauty can no farther go. Wc have seen 
poetry, studied it for many years, even attempted the 
writing of it, but never have we drawn near to so mystical, 
so wonderful an achievement as this. It is inevitable, in 
the course of time, that our older poets shall be seen in 
their true colours, shall be recognised as the pretenders 
that they were, when tested by such golden accomplish- 
ment, such clearness of vision. Why not — the thought 
occurs — apply the test at once ? 

Shall I compare thee to a summer’s day ? 

Thou art more lovely and more temperate. ...” 

You know that sonnet of Shakespeare’s. How poor, how 
uninspired it seems now that w'e know what real, living 
poetry is ! There are glimpses of this old-fashioned poetry 
in “ The Wooden Pegasus," particularly a poem entitled 
" The Mother," and some little lyrics, " Lullaby " and 
** Water Music," with three or four others, all of which we 
haye the presumption to think charming and strong and 
beautiful. But we hesitate to insert even this tiny morsel 
of criticism, lest we be banned — by Miss Sitwell — for ever 
and irredeemably, with strange and exciting adjectives 
and jewelled, gleaming phrases like the aftermath Jjt^of 
rockets that twinkle down the sky. 
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The chief iiilerest of thi:. voUinie lie-- in the fifteen unique Cathohe 
ballads of thr vears 1580-1010 it contains; they furnish a striking 
contrast to the hve Catholic ballads ol Queen Marv’s reign. In all 
essential particulirs the .MSS are leproduced exactly except for the 
puiu'tu.ition and bn f>bvious printers' errors. Conections are indicated 
ill the foot-notes. 

Spanish i 3 Alld.dS* Cho.sen by U Le STRANGE. 
Crown 8vo los od net. 

In this volume the editor has given the Ix^st of the Spanish ballads in 
the two ehiet collet tioiis published sin(<* LcKkhart's lime. Thev are 
divided into foiii grouits -Miscellaneous ballails , Historical ballads; 
Moslem historical balUds , Moorish ballads 

Spanish and Portuguese Romances 

of Chivalry. The Kevival of llic Romance of 

Chivalry in the Spanish Peninsula, and its Extension 
and Influence Abroad. By H THOMAS, D.Litt., 
Norman Maccoll Letturer in the Thiivcrsity of Cam- 
bridge, 1916. Demy 8vo. 25s net. 

“ This IS a scholarly arul intero<tiiig account t)f the romances of 
chiv<4lry which iircrl Dun Quixote's imagination and set him nfi in search 
ot adventure. . . . The subjee.t is a fascinating one, and Dr Thomas 

IS to b<* congratulated tm .in excellent iMeee of work.”— The Spectator 

Rabelais. Ueaclings .selected by W. C. SMITH. M.A., 
sometime Fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge. 
With a Memoir by Sir JOHN SANDVS, Litt.D. 
Crown 8vo. 8s fid net. 

Shakespeare’s Fight with the Pirates 

and the Problems of the Transmission of His Text. 

By A. W. POLLARD, Sandars Reader in Bibliography, 
TQis. Second edition, revised, with an introduction. 
Crown 8vo. 7s (>d net. Shakespeare Problems Series. 

" The exciting, the * roniaiitie thing ’ in it all is that it brings us 
neaier than ever lielore to • looking over ShakcaiH'are’> shoulder while 
be wrote ’ ... .As Mr Pollard ami Mr Dover Wilson go step by step 
aioiig these wavs of investigation, we in.w expect something liesidcs 
a restored text of Shakesiieare. We may exjxjct a healthy breeze of 
reality blowing through rooms that had grown stuffy.” — ’The 7 imes 

A History of Persian Literature under 
Tartar Dominion (a.d. 1265-1 ,0^). By 

E. G. BROWNE, M.A., M.B., F.B.A., F R.C.P., Sir 
Thomas Adams’s Profes.sor of Arabic and Fellow of 
Pembroke College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. With 12 
illustrations. 35s net. 

•“ In the two former volumi's of the series the sp<*cinieiis of text were 
transliterated, whereas m the present book they are lu Arabic type. 

. . . The bcMik is not merely a monument of scholarship, but replete with 
interest, and is, iiinreo\er, written with the sensitive humour and 
sympathetic warmth which Piofessor Browne's many readers have 
learnt to associate with all his work.”--TAe S’eu’ Statesman 

Verses from Fen and Fell. By 

THOMAS THORN ELY, formerly Fellow of Trinity 
Hall. Second edition, reviled and enlarged. Large 
crown 8vo. 5s fid net. 

** We reviewed this book on April 3, 19x9, and wc arc glad to tee 
* an enlarged edition of a collection of poems so scholarly, so wise, and 

so agreeably handled, which have, moreover, a distinction of subject ; 
for Mr Thomcly is fond of finding his theme in the world of science 
and treating :t with extraordinary aptness." — The Ttmes 

The Influence of Man on Animal 
Life in Scotland, a study in Faunai 

Evolution. By JAMES RITCHIE, M.A., D.Sc., 

F. R. S.E. Royal 8vo. With 91 illustrations, including 
many original photographs and drawings, and 8 maps. 

28s net. 

The animal life or fauna of a country is no fixed unit of occupation, 
established and unchanging, but, ^dowed with the plasticity ol life, it 
carries in itself the imprints of many influences which have played upon 
it throughout the ages. This book was planned to unravel one important 
set of such influences — those which radiate from the acts of Man — and 
the fauna of Scotland was chosen as best suited for this purpose. 
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A CRITICAL HISTORY 
OF GREEK 
PHILOSOPHY. 

By . T. Stace. 7s. Ocl. net. (M.'u'inilhm ) 

Mr. Stace’s “Critical History of Greek Philosophy,” 
though it covers the wliole groiiiul, ranging from the lonus, 
the Pythagoreans and the Jileatics to the P]^icurean‘', the 
Sceptics and the Ncoplatonists, is no mere dryasdust text- 
book retailing time-honoured opinions. It is nothing if not 
critical, it treats philosophy as a living lorce. and it is amus- 
ing in the best sense of 

the word. An excellent 

example of the / 

author’s .style and 
method is to be found 
in the passage i n | 

which Mr. Stace de- 
molishes Mr. ll. (i. 

Wells, who ill “ First ^ 

and Last Things” | ^ 

says : ” 'J'he proper 

way to discuss met a- 

physics, like 

proper 

m a t h e ni a 1 1 c s i 

chemistry, is to dis- 

cuss the \ 

and digested product 'A \ 

of human thought in 

“The 
h e 11 

chemistry and 

111- 

to • 

from 

or 

ders nugatory 

view. The one is correct, _ 

the other incorrect. 

We can ignore and for- 'J WW, ^ 

get tlie incorrect view |1 f , 11 ' ?. / ’* 

altogether. But the Mai I I ^ 

development of philo- lAf r I . | 

or 

that of Plato. Spinoza 

does not simply abolish From Spanish America, 

Descartes. Aristotle C R Knock. 

completes Plato as his (FiiAit f uwiit). 

necessary complement. _ mi * 

Spinoza docs the same for Descartes . . . 1 he systcnis of 1 lato, 

Aristotle, Spinoza, Leibniz, Desi .irtes, etc , arc all alike lactor? 
of the truth.” 


THE WAR FOR 
MONARCHY. 

By J. A. Farrer. 15s. net. (Swarthmore Press ) 

The war referred to is the Napoleonic war ending in 
1815, and the writer’s object i.s to show it up as corrupt 
and unnecessary. His philosophy is the serious and noble 
one of peace and the need for peace in the world, and he 


points out moments when, during the twenty years’ struggle, 
Europe could have had peace had it not been for kings and 
state.smen. Pitt is of course subjected to condemnation 
for prolonging the war, and England is pointed out as the 
pivot and mainspring of the coalition that was guilty of 
refusing peace to an exhausted and tormented world. 
As Mr. Farrer emphasises the fact that every time Napoleon 
struck down a European country, he offered peace to 
England, and England was guilty of refu.sing Hie overture, 
but went on fighting, arc we to draw the parallel and 
regard England as guilty for refusing to make peace 
with (jermany during ‘‘the late war” on Germany’s 

o w 11 ter m s ? Mr. 

' ■ " ^ J''arrcr seems to think 

it wrong of Pitt to 
seek to impose an 

t c X t e r n a 1 will o n 

' F'rance and Napoleon, 

j rather than accepting 

the imposition of 
' Napoleon's will on 

every country that 
was unable to over- 
I throw him in the 

j field. He seems ‘ to 

j assent to the advice 

; given by Miles in 1808 

j to the Prince of 

I Wales, calling for 

i peace to save the 

1 nation from ruin : 

j “ J.eave to France 

J the task of arranging 

t he Continent of 
F'urope, of which she 
is become the ab.solute 
f Jm mistress ; her claim, 

^ It is indci'd very hard 

\ understand the 

i^H9^ ^ ‘ ^\Kj|^i8B8MB logic of the jiacifico- 

sophist. Mr. Farrer 
H tEBP^^^BBR perhajis means well, 

^|JB|J|[> ft i^E|B|^^H| is by 


THE MUSIC 
OF WILD 
FLOWERS. 

l^v jouN Vaughan, 
m"a' «s. f>d. net. 
(Elkin Mathews.) 


Statue at Colon representing Takin" for his 

COLUMBUS Protecting THE INDIANS. saying of 

Dr. Arnold’s, ‘‘ Wild 
flowers arc my music,” Canon Vaughan of Winchester has 
collected from various sources a number of his botanical 
papers, and in the present volume has given us the benefit 
of these reprinted pierces. The result is a most pleasant 
and varied entertainment, botanical learning and the 
utterances of poets concerning wild flowers happily co- 
minglcd. Winchester and Hampshire with the New’ Forest 
and Sclborne Common are the theme of several papers ; 
thence we pass to the .sand-dunes and salt marshes of the 
Suffolk coast. In his account of the flora of railw'ay banks, 
not forgetting certain plants that persist in living on the 
permanent way itself. Canon Vaughan reveals a scientific 
interest and power of observation by no means surpassed 
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in the essays 
on the rrtore 
highly 
f a VO u red 
‘ • Early 
Spring at 
Vevey or 
“ Woods in 
May." It 
i s difficult 
to state 
preferences 
for each 
one of these 
twenty- 
three papers 
has its own 
charm, and 
all are writ- 
ten with an 
easy grace 
that banish- 
es hostility 
and pro- 
motes good 
will; but 

for our own part we esteem “ Where Isaak Walton died " 
and the papers on “ Fritillaries ’’ and “ Climbing Plants ’’ 
above the rest. 


THE STORY OF THE ENGLISH 
TOWNS: NOTTINGHAM. 

By Everard L. Guilford, M A. net. (S.P.C.K.). 

This is a very excellent little book in a series that is 
to be commended. Mr. Guilford is lecturer in history at 
University College, Nottingham, and his ancestors “ held 
important corporate office more than a century ago." 
Justly therefore he takes pride in the past and present 
of Nottingham, and his story has the note of lively interest. 
Wisely disregarding early legends of the place and content 


to date the 
beginnings 
of Netting, 
ham from 
the coming 
of theDanes 
in 868, an 
admirable 
summary of 
its political 
history is 
brought 
down to 
modern 
times. Ad- 
d i t i o n a 1 
chapters, 
ecpially well 
i nfo r med, 
are concern- 
e d w i t h 
N o 1 1 i n g- 
ham Castle 
(burnt b y 
the Reform 
rioters of 

1831, and for more than forty years a blackened ruin until it 
passed into the hands of the corporation to emerge an art 
muscum\ with local government and industrial history, 
with religious institutions, and with a singularly happy 
description of mediaeval Nottingham. We should have 
liked some allusion to the famous cricket ground at Trent 
Bridge, for sport has its place in history, and the value 
of the hook to students would be enhanced by a list of 
authorities. The illustrations, maps and index provided 
are all adequate and deserve acknowledgment. 

THE FINDING OF THE 
“ MAYFLOWER.’ 

Bv Hendel Hams Del. net. (Eongmans). 

At the present moment 
the interest in the May- 
flotiH'r a ml her pilgrims is 
consideiable, and so Mr. 
Harris's book on his 
recent discoveries w'ill 
be welcomed and widely 
read. There can be little 
doubt that he has made 
out his case and that 
the barn at Jordans is 
undoubtedly constructed 
of the timbers of that 
stout old ship. Ameri- 
cans will therefore have 
a new shrine for pilgrim- 
age in this country, if 
indeed they do not buy 
up bodily and transport 
it to America. There 
are m a n y excellent 
photographs and repro- 
ductions. The book is 
written in a simple 
and straightforward 
style which will re- 
commend itself to all 
readers, and the facts 
disclosed are intensely 
interesting to all who 
are interested in the 
story of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. 



Fro-n^ht Finding of the “ Mayflower The Old Barn at Jordans. 

’ (Longmans). 



From Peterborough The Guildhall. Peterborough. 

(S.P.C.K.). 
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From The Charm of Oxford 


{Simpkiu, Mamhatl) 
Kt'ctntly reviesvetl in Tut B«k)kmas. 


From a drawing in pencil b> W. G. Blackall. 


High Street. 


IN PERILOUS DAYS. 

Jiy Catherine IJkaknk 3^ (xl. (S.iVC K ) 

Mish Hefirru* lias boon caroful that all dates, incidents 
and dosenptions in lior story should be accurate. She 
believes, and rightly, that children are more readily ini- 
pre.ssed by a good tale than by a more serious book She 
has gleaned some of tlu' scones painted in her narralivo 
from the LOiiversation of those whose families took part 
in them. She ha'^ also visited an old lady who actually 
s])oke to Mane Antoinette at \'ersailles. and who remem- 
bered the attack on the 
palace. 'I'he dear ilog Iiiinio 
of the book wa^ " a real 
dog, who went to prison, and 
behaved as described ” T'oys 
and girls will greatly enjoy 
this romance of thnlhng days, 
and the exiierieiices ot the 
three young girls, Antometti‘, 

Alix and ^'vonne I'he .sketch 
of life in tlie Conciergene is 
a liaunting one. “ I'lie even- 
ing suppers, music and con- 
versation lost none of their 
gaiety because all the com- 
pany knew that night might 
be their last m the world 
The story is somewhat old- 
fashioned, but we believe 
children will be very fond of it. 

THE GREAT FIRE 
OF LONDON IN 1666. 

By Walter George Hell, 

F.R.A.S. Illustrated. 25s. 
net. tjohn Lane.) 

It is not a little surprising 
that we should have had to 


wait for two and a half centuries for a first history of the 
most devastating and momentous e.xpcrieiice through 
which London ever passed. I'he Plague, which preceded 
it, was a longer agony, more tragic, more unspeakably 
terrible in its effects upon the lives of men, but the Great 
Fire, if it spared lift*, laid practically all Lonrlon in ashes — 
almost blottefl out the whole city. So far we have had to 
content ourselves with such vivdd little sketches of the 
enormous catastrophe as are scattered through the pages 
of Pepvs. Fvelyn, and less available contemporary writers, 



From In Perilous Days ^ Tumbril. 

Hy Mrs. Catherine Bearne a palniing by Pboty. 

(S.P.C.K.). 
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THE DIARY OF A SPORTSMAN 
NATURALIST IN INDIA 

By E. P. Stebbing. Illustrated. 21s. net. 
(The Bodley Head.) 

Mr. Stebbing has already to his credit more 
than one book on sport and wild life in India, and 
this is a worthy addition to the series. It recounts 
some of his experiences in Indian jungles after 
bison, boar, barasingh, sambhiir and tiger, begin- 
ning in the latter days of last century, when game 
was more plentiful than it is now. His adven- 
tures were lively and various, ranging from episodes 
when everything went for the best for the hunter, 
to others in which the game had more than even 
luck, and he never hesitate.s to make a point 
against himself. For he is a manifest lover of the' 
jungle and its people for themselves, not for his 
own triumphs, and from that arises the wisdom, 
ease and delight of his book. And it is delightful — 
no mere record of animals seen, animals killed. In 
fact the reader gets more fun —as the sportsman 
but now Mr. Bell has not only brought together all did — out of the heat and distress and fatigue of a hard 

these references, he has consulted registers, 
official and private documents, dredged assidu- 
ously in every place where information was 
likely to be had, and has skilfully welded it 
all into a connected and ama^iuglv detailed 
narrative ot what happened in those dread 
four clays, from the hour the fire broke cM.t at 
the baker’s in Pudding Lane till, after leap- 
ing erratically from street to street, roaring 
and raging ince.ssantly day and night, it burnt 
itself out at Pie Corner. Mr. Bell records 
the architectural and other treasures that were 
lost in that holocaust, brings you to a graphic 
realisation ol Stuart London, which was 
largely a media'val survival, and devotes 
interesting chapters to the re.storation and re- 
building of the city, which, added to the 
masterly, curiously intimate narrative of the 
fire itself, makes this one ot the most valu- 
able as well as one of the most fascinating 
of all the nooks that have been written about 
London. It is a real and a moving epic story, 
and Mr. Bell has marshalled his facts with 
an imaginative art that makes them live again. 

The book is illustrated with numerous plioto- 
graphs, old English and foreign prints, and 
has folding plates of the ruined area, of London m than out of the mere kill. Mr. Stebbing’s book is oiu^ for 

ruins after the fire, and of \Vren's plan for rebuilding both .sportsman and naturalist, and as every one* is to .some 

it. * extent a sport.sman and a naturalist, one for the general 

reader as well. So one can fail to find delight in it. 

1 

THE GLAMOUR OF PROSPECTING. 

By F. C. Cornell. Illustrated. 21s. net. 
(Fisher bn win.) 

Quite clearly the real “ jirospector ” is as much 
“ born, not made.” as ever a poet could be. The 
writer of this book describes in terse, vivid fashion 
his excursions into all the waste and inaccessible 
parts of South .Africa in search of copper, gold, 
diamonds, emeralds and the like. Strange places 
and strange adventures, starvation, thirst, physical 
dangers, hardships, hairbreadth escapes from most 
unpleavsant fates fill his story. Over and over 
again he nearly lit upon fortune, but some mis- 
chance sent him the wrong way, and other men 
had the luck. Still and for all that, the book is 
no hard-luck tale ; it is obvious that Mr. Cornell 
enjoyed everything, or at any rate would not have 
cared to escape the toils at the cost of giving up 
the free, open life and the unconquerable hope. 
He gives us a very admirable notion of South 
African lands, and their almost unimaginable 
wealth of mineral treasures. 



Pkaio by Stf./* P - HeweU . ThK LINK IN STRAQQUNQ 

From ThI DUnr of a Sportsman open order, prockedinq 

Naturalist in IndikiJohn Lane). ™ the next tiger gsat. 


letters, day, and the success in getting on terms with his (|uarry, 



From The Glamour of Prospecting, The Author at Nakob, 

By Liriit^nam Pred C. Cornell, O.B E. READY FOR A LONG TRIP. 

{Fisher Unwin). 



From The Diary of a Sportsman Returning after the Bath. 

Naturalist in India 

{John Lane.) 
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From In the Clouds Above Baghdad (Cecil Palmer). On Patrol. 

liy Liout.-Culonel J, !<:. 'Jciindni. 


THE TROUT ARE RISING. BROKEN COLOUR. 

ByB Bennion. Illustrated. 10.’. od net. (The Bodicy Head.) By Harold On lson. 8s 

Mr. Bennion is not unknown 


to a considerable public as 
“ B. B.” of 2'he Field, wlicre 
his articles on tisliing have 
won him many friends. He 
will keep them all, and win 
more through this delightful 
book of fishing sketches, so 
rich in good memories and in 
good advice to boot. It is a 
commonplace that the art and 
practice of fishing is one of 
the most fascinating known to 
mortal man, and Mr. Bennion 
feels all its fascination and can 
convey it in words. He him- 
self commenced angling at live 
years old, which to the purist 
may seem a trifle late in life 
though not hopelessly so. It 
may be contended that not 
later than four is the proper 
age to be entered on stickle- 
backs, that is for one who is 
to be a serious performer with 
the rod. It is no less exacting 
than piano playing, properly 
envisaged. However, Mr. 
Bennion made up for lost 
time, and never trifled away 
his opportunities subsequently. 
Hence his enchanting chapters 
on fishing in South Africa, 
capable of rousing envy in the 
bosom of any' but the most 
honest and noble of men, that 
is to say, all fishermen. For 
good gossip, good stories, 
good cordial tone and good 
practical advice this book is 
one to be recommended highly. 



From The Trout are Rising The Hex River, near 

{John Lane). Worcester. 

A Transvaal Stream. 


6cl. (The Bodicy Head.) 

Here is a book for the idler, 
the dilettante, the lover of 
quaint and charming people, 
who do unusual things, and 
break out in unexpected and 
delightful sayings. Mr. Ohlson 
has made a good study of his 
artist hero Hubert, and his 
lovable companions, James and 
Angela, wlio adored the young 
vagabond. For Hubert wor- 
shipped such gods as the fire 
on the hearth, and the chang- 
ing shadows on the sea ; and 
consorted with men of old 
clothes and new ideas. As for 
James, he was also an artist, 
living in Bloomsbury. (In his 
sitting-room the mantelpiece 
was given up entirely to the 
bronze figure of a young girl 
made by a very great man 
indeed.) It was a terrible day 
for the peaceful trio when 
Hubert discovered he had 
fallen in love with a rich man’s 
daughter. He was obliged to 
go and be civil to a dreadful 
uncle of his who ran an 
office, and who couldn’t 
bear unconventional youths 
living ill studios among 
dust and beauty. Mr. 
Ohlson would have made a 
better book if he had 
tightened up his plot a little. 
It is wandering to a degree ; 
but there is such a friendli- 
ness and attraction about its 
pages that it does not seem to 
matter. 
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Three-Colour Cover Design (reduced) 

From wrapper of “ The Girl in Fancy Dress," by J, E. Buckrose 
(Hodder He Stoughton). 


EXTERIOR TO THE EVIDENCE. 

By J. S. Fletc iter. 

(ilocldcr & Stoughton.) 

Even if you are in rather a languid mood when vou 
take up this book ; 
even if you believe 
that you are not 
particularly fond 
of detective yarns, 
you will be con- 
quered by the fas- 


whom Sir Cheville was engaged, the lawyer Birch, the 
lynx-eyed confidential clerk Bradwell Pike, the heroine's 
father, 1-ucas Etherton, and also the hero’s mother, Mrs. 
Stahbury ? A button off Mrs. Stanbury’s coat, by the 
way (a unique button), was found close to the spot 
where the victim lay. It was all very sinister, and 
there was a will involved and also some plans of a 
great secret invention made by Etherton. Very neatly 
does Mr. Fletcher shift the suspicions of the reader 
from one to another likely person, working the whole 
thing up in a masterly way. The quiet power of the last 
chapter (in which the guilty individual is allowed to sit 
quietly near the expert investigator while he tells his 
talc, and is made gradually to realise that the game is up) 
is impressive. 

THE KILLER. 

By Stewart Edward White. 

8s. 6d. net. (Hodder ) 

This author’s name conjures uj) for us one unforgettable 
book, The Silent Places,” in which was revealed wdth 
wonderful simplicity and skill the horror and the charm 
of the North-West. It was with the kt'oncst expectation, 
therefore, that we turned to this book of stoi i(\s and sketches 
of old days in Arizona. The opening story, which gives the 
volume its name, reveals Mr. White's jiower of description 
as strong as ever. It is a gnm story, this, of Old Hooper, 
the man with the blood lust, but the grimn(\ss is relieved 
by many fine touches of humour and vivid characterisa- 
tion, the latter at every }X)int c )nveying to the reader 
the satisfying certainty of intimate knowledge and truth. 
Of the rest of the book we would nuMilioii only the .section 
called ” The Ranch,” which consists of fourteen very 
charming descriptive papers of a holiday spent at a hos])it- 
able and old-fashioned Californian ranch. Here aga!n 
the reader has the comlortable sense of listening to a 
master of his subject who i>. abh. to reproduce for us the 
pictiirc.squc and simple haj/pemngs of a mode of life lluit 
very soon will be no more. For the fiat of civilisation 
has gone forth, and Ihe thrilling davs of cow-boys and 
punchers are ending with the advance of barbed wire 
and the motor-car. 


cination and my.s- 
tery of the story as 
it is unfolded. Mr. 
Fletcher writes 
with a touch of 
distinction ; the 
characters arc all 
delineated w i t li 
clearness, and the 
whole thing, 
though horrible, is 
always possible. 

o w did the 
elderly gallant. Sir 
Cheville Stan bury, 
come by his death 
up at Black Scar 
at midnight? 
And how was it 



rigfit on the 

Frrf^nrh Prom Thc Influence of Man on Animal Life in Scotland Catching a Badger. 

, (Cambridge Press). From a coloured plate dated f8ao^ 

governess, to ' ® ' alter H. Aiken. 
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THE KING OF 
IRELAND’S SON. 

' By Padraic Colum 

Presented by Willy 

POGANV. 7s. f)d. net. 

(Harr.'ip.) 

The old, old ( cl tic 
stories are here in an old, 
new way. The matter of 
Celt and Gacd grows more 
and ever more beautiful 
in the over and over 
telling. Here, let ns say. 
is the hundredth version, 
and it is like a lake of fair 
memories in summer tide, 
full of the blue sky. 'Fhere 
is the tale of the Swan 
Maidens, and she who loses 
her coal becomes a great 
providence in Faerie for 
the King of Ireland s son 
There is the tale of lh(‘ 
Sword of Fight, a variant 
from P e r e d u r folk-lore, 
and the tale of (hlly of 
the (Goatskin, wlio is the 
very kin of 1 \*rerUir. There 
is the tale which is strange 
and terrible, of the maul 
Shun ami her weird of love, 
like an echo from the old 
mystoi i(*s. Then' is also 
yet as one among many 
left over a story b(‘fore 
and behind her “ rnicjiie 
Tale” ; but we have nu't 
it in other manners of 
language, finii's without 
number. Now it ha])pcns 
that !Mr. T\'idraic ( olum 
has not only the (hielic 
s]Mrit, but the mantle of its 
inspiration is upon him. lie 
has done therefore a certain 
work of alchemy and the old 
lore lives again in a new' form. 
He has also drawn mytl s 
togcthi'r, has worked them one 
into another and embedikd 
them in tht* chief story of 
" The King of Ireland's Son.” 
The result is a folk-romance 
long, beautiful and noble — 
having also a beginning, 
middle and end, an ordered 
plan throughout. It is the 
best Gaelic story-book which 
one has seen these many 
d..3's, and it should have a 
place in the annals of Faerie 
through generations and 
years. ' Well done, therefore, 
thou good and faithful Gael. 

MOUNTAINEERING 

ART. 

By Harold Raeburn. 

i6s. net. Illustrated. 

(Fisher Unwin.) 

It is true, as Mr. Raeburn 
warns his readers, that as 


/•>.);!/ The King of Ireland’s Son 
D\ Padrdic Coliiin. 
Illustr.itui in colour and line b> 
Willy I'of an> 

[liar rap). 


From Mountaineering Art 

By Harold Raeburn 
(Fisher Uvtwin). 


The creature caught him 

IN ITS LONG ARMS. 


The 8 BA OF ICE'AND THE 
GRANOES JORA88E8. 


mountaineering is the art 
of “ getting up and down 
mountains,'* it must 
always be the outcome of 
long practical experience, 
united to natural aptitude, 
and cannot be properly 
acquired from the pages of 
a book. But there is a 
great deal to be learned 
from the printed page and 
from illustrations about 
equipment and technique. 
And it would not be easy 
to better the notes and 
advice as to technique and 
equipment contained in 
this volume, the outcome 
of more than a score of 
years’ exjierience on all 
kinds of rock and snow 
and ice. Mr. Raeburn 
tells you what you ought 
to have, and why it should 
be one thing rather than 
another seemingly as good 
or better ; for instance, 
his dissertation on boots is 
wise, full and convincing, 
and so on ropes, crampons, 
ice-axes, rucksacks, etc. In 
everything he aims at 
making mountain climbing 
safe and happy as a sport, 
and he is eminently practi- 
cal. He describes typical 
climbs in Britain and in 
the .VI ps, showing the sort 
of hazards and difficulties 
to be negotiated, explain- 
ing the various methods 
of climbers of different 
experience and capacities. 
The whole book is a happy 
blend of the severely practical 
and the interestingly discur- 
sive, and will interest the 
old hand as much as it wdll 
prove hel])ful to the novice. 

A CRY OF YOUTH. 

By (' Y X T H 1 a I.ombard. 

8s. 6d. net. (Appleton.) 

The .scene of this uncon- 
ventional romance lies in 
Italy. \ young American 
girl, Margaret Randolph, bent 
on seeing life, is a lady’s help 
in a Homan "^loarding-house. 
A chance meeting with a 
young Frartciscan results in a 
mutual and ardent love. 
I'elice Estori w’as a scion of 
a famous patrician house, and 
his novitiate was the result 
not of inclination, but of a 
stepfather’s greed. The.se 
circumstances made him dis- 
posed to listen to temptation, 
and the tempter soon 
appeared in Meurice Fauvel, 
a free-thinking arti.st of gener- 
ous impulses, who admired the 
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(Heinemanv). 


strikiugly handsome couple, and determined to extricate 
Estori from his monastic life. He contrived to bring them 
together in a remote mountain home of his own, and here 
the lovers found their paradise. Days of sorrow and dis- 
illusionment came, their child was brutally killed by 
irfotorists, and doubt was sown between the lovers. Mar- 
garet returned to America and Estori to his cell, but 
fortune was kind to them. Margaret became a rich 
Avoman, and Estori succeeded to the headship of his family 
and was released from his vows by the \"atican. The 
weakest part of a not very credible story is the portion 
dealing with a dwarf and a hidden treasure. 




“ HC SPOKE AS IF HE WAS FIRST COUSIN TO SO MANY MICROBES AND 
GERMS THAT I BEGAN TO GET NERVOUS ” 

iFrofn ? hi Line's Engaged 
(J art old). 

Recently reviewed in Thk Bookman. 


HOMES AND HAUNTS OF THE 
PILGRIM FATHERS. 

fey Alexander Mackennal, D.D., and H. Elvet 
Lewis, M.A. 12s. net. (Religious Tract Society.) 

On September 6th, 1620, three hundred years ago, the 
Mayflower sailed from Plymouth, carrying the Pilgrim 
Fathers to find a land of freedom, and the site for a city of 
God, in that great, almost unknown world on the far side 
of the Atlantic. In truth they were '‘architects of the 
future,’' and the liberty for which they sought was “ free 
communion of the human spirit with the Spirit of (iod.” 
This is their memorial volume, prepared for the tercentenary, 
telling of those who went and whence they came in England. 
The first draft, so to speak, w’as given to us — now long ago 
— by Dr. Mackennal and is here altered and expanded, to 



From The Password to Fairyland 

(Simphin, Marshall). 


HIGH WIND. 




real advantage, by Mr. Elvet Lewis. With coloured 
plates and many drawings and photographs, Mr. Charles 
Whymper has made it a thing oi beauty in pictures. The 
adventurous story of the Pilgrim Fathers becomes a more 
living thing when w'c read it, looking at the same time on 
the “ homes and haunts ” which they left, on Gainsborough, 
Scrooby, Standish and Standish country, Boston in Lincoln- 
shire, hallowed scenes of Cambridge and Corpus Christi, 
and the old, old town of Droitw-ich. We move through 
these places in the text, and they stand before us in the 
pictures. But the condition of things in all of them went 
from bad to worse, because of the persecuting days ; and 
so it comes about that we pass with the Fathers to Holland, 
and here again the illustrations are aids to realisation of 
their life for a season in Amsterdam and Leyden — a dream- 
world of silent water-highways. It was at Leyden that 
they planned their quest across the seas, because they 
found no abiding-place in the Low Countries. It was from 
Delft that they sailed in the Mayflower to Southampton 
and then to Plymouth, preparing for the long voyage. 
There they tarried and thence they sailed, with how much 
hanging on their fate we know better than they did. Mr. 
Lloyd George says truly in his prefatory words that such 
a volume as this is of living importance, now that “the 
closer union of Great Britain and America has come to 
mean so much" for the world's future. 
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THE DIARY OF OPAL WHITELEY: 

VTritten between the ag;es of six and seven. 

7s. 6d. net. (Putnams.) 

‘Opal Whiteley is a mystery. “ Born about twenty-one 
years ago when or where, we liavc no knowledge *' She 
lost -her parents before her fifth year, and there is nothing 
to give any clue to who they were except two copybooks 
that held their photographs, but which “ were taken away 
from Opal when she was about twelve, and have never 
been returned, although there is ground for believing that 
they are still in exis- 
tence." Opal was given p 
to the wife of an Oregon 
lumberman and was 
brought up by her. 

Now Opal kept a diary, 
beginning in her sixth 
year and continuing to 
the present without 
serious interruption — 
a diary written on 
scrap-paper of all sorts. 

When she was over 
twelve years of age a 
foster-sister "un 
earthed the hiding- 
place of the diary — a 
hollow log in the wood.> 

— and lore it into a 
thousand fragments." 

Opal kept the frag- 
ments and many years 
later w^as persuaded by 
the editor of t li 
Atlantic Monthly to 
piece them together for 
publication. "The 
complete manuscript," 
says Mr. Ellery Sedg- 
wick in the preface, 

*' comprises more than 
150,000 words. Tliere 
are upwards of 70,000 
which can be ascribed 
with certainty to the 
end of her sixth and 
her seventh years, and 
which are printed in 
this volume." XTscoimt 
Grey of Eallodon has 
contributed an intro- 
duction, a charming 
introduction calling 

attention to the vivid , 

interest in and feeling {lintionunn). upw 

for the beauty of tht Tohi in 

world and the life in it iiuistraird m colour and 



)rv for childn’n. Told in Engliiili by F. Tennyson Jesse. 
IlUistrulfd III colour and line by Jean de Hosschere. 


characters, a stupendous array for a child of six — ^if she 
were English. And what observation ! " Elsie is a very 
young girl " — a young married woman who to an English 
child of six must appear very grown up indeed. '* I 
have thinks it must be w^onderful happiness to be married. 
I have seen the same joy-light in the eyes of her tall young 
husband." But then Miss Opal Whiteley was an American 
young lady even at six years old. And we know what 
energy and " punch " that means. And we admire. Just 
consider the diary of one " to-day." It fills between 
3,500 and 4,000 words, all done in large, straggled, printed 

capitals by an indus- 
trious little American 
girl of six at the close 
of the day whose doings 
are chronicled therein. 
It causes the English 
reader to bow in rever- 
ence — y' o u t h will be 
served, especially 
American youth. 


WATER 

PLANTS: 

A STUDY OF 

AQUATIC 

ANGIOSPERMS. 

By Agnes Arber- 
Illustrated. 31s. 6d. 
net. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press.) 

This work reflects no 
little credit on English 
botanical study as 
well as on Dr. Arber, 
who has devoted the 
j>ast ten years to the 
subject of aquatic 
plants and research 
into the problems of 
their evolutionary 
history'. It is com- 
monly^ agreed by 
botanists that Aquatic 
Angiosperms are de- 
rived from land an- 
cestors. and have 
adopted the water 
habit at various times 
sub.sequent to their 


It seemed to them that men grew 

UPWARDS AND NOT TOWARDS THE GROUND. 


which are displayed 111 

the diary. An English reailer can have no hesitation in 
saying that if Opal Whiteley had been born and bred a 
" happy English child " this diary would bo unmitigated 
spoof. English children of six years of age would not pro- 
duce 70.000 words of laborious printing in capital letters, 
done in spare time seized from school and household tasks, 
nor is it easy to credit that an English girl would make 
150.000 words suffice for six years' diary between .six years 
oid and twelve, if the first year took up 70.000 words and 
more. And few English children could at the age of six 
create and spell such a list of personifications as Opal 
made of her animal and vegetable friends : "Agamemnon 
Menelaus Dindon. a pet turkey; Alfric of Canterbury, 
a, sheep ; Anacreon Herodotus, a lamb ; Aphrodite, the 
mother pig ; Cynewulf, a sheep ; Dalian Forgaill. a sheep ; 
Menander Euripides Theocritus Thucydides, a lamb; 
Orderic, a sheep.” There are ninety -nine of these 


first appearance 
as Flowering Plants. A study therefore of these 
})lants alfortls very decided advantages in the possi- 
bility of tracing changes of structure and habit 
and development due to the new environment. The 
]>roblems involved in the reproduction and dissem- 
ination of water plants arc both intricate and far- 
reaching, and Dr. .\rbcr dedicates a considerable 
.section ot her book to these questions. One of the 
most notable features of the book is the beautifiilly'- 
drawui illustrations, nearly two hundred in number, 
in themselves a most valuable collection. There is also 
a bibliography of the subject extending to seventy 
pages, which .should prove immcn.sely' useful. Dr. 
Arber’s book is a landmark in the territory ot the 
study^ of aquatic plants, and will remain a standard 
work oil which future research will very largely be 
based. 
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LAUGHING WATER. 

By Ethel Turner. 3s. 6cl. (Wiird, Lock.) 

Miss Turner writes with the old magic. Her sketch of 
quite an “ ordinary mother " in this book is enchanting. 
When Mrs. North, plain and dowdy, fell ill, everything 
went to pieces. And one night Baby seemed ill, and 
Juliet, his small sister, was nearly at her wits end. Baby 
wept for his mother. He continued to regard the door 
with wet, expectant eyes. . . . But there was a hopeless- 
ness now in the sobbings ; the long watched door had not 
even yet yielded the large familiar figure that had been 
at his instant service day and night ever since he had 
opened his eyes in this world.’' They thought he had 
pneumonia. Then Mother appeared out of the sick-room 
“ . . . just the same round, calm mother of their lives. 
She wore the same blue silk padded dressing-gown that 
had flitted in to them for years on cold winter nights, 
when they had had bad dreams." Besides this happy 
picture of family affection, there is more than a hint of 
a very young love story, told with that delicacy and skill 
characteristic of the authoress. Lots of fun, a merry 
tale, with the young folk all up to date and cheery and 
plucky. The description of how they all worked to make 
the life of the charwoman brighter is excellent. 

DEREK GASCOYNE. 

By Clive Desmond. 8s. 6d. net. (Hoclder & Stoughton.) 

We have all read the Anglo-Indian story whose plot 
grows drowsy in the heat of the Indian sun. In particular, 
the tale of the young subaltern's flirtation with the Colonel’s 
wife has no more freshness and vigour than the individual 
writer puts into it. In " Derek Gascoyne " Mr. Desmond 
uses old material because it suits his immediate purpose. 



From Lauding Water " Don’t say the boots have 

B> Eibel nurnfr DISAPPEARED AGAIN.” SHE SAID 

( Wari, Lock). 



He is concerned with bigger j>e(>ple than Archie and Mil- 
dred, whose joint folly tiiiiscs disaster to tlicir friends, 
but his Derek has jiisi the kind o1 large-hearted, simple 
sense of honour that will keep him silent when his cousin’s 
reputation is at slake. Siis]ucion falls on him, he resigns 
his commission and comes home to enter the })olitical 
world. The author is specially successful in this part of 
the book, and the months which drag slowly for Derek 
and for Diana, who lias misunderstood his silence. ])ass very 
quickly for the reader. Mr. Desmond writes easily and 
has the threads of narrative firmly in his grasp. Very 
clever is his study of Sir John Mitcham, who runs a party 
in Parliament for the umlcrluind control of a secret vote. 
The book will be opened with pleasant anticipation by 
those who enjoyed " Intrigue." 

THE HEART OF UNAGA. 

By Ridgwell Cullcm. 7s. Gd. net. (Chapman & Hall.) 

This is an excellent yarn. No disrespect enters into 
the choice of tliis term which by use and wont is conse- 
crated to tales of the Far North-Wc.sl. Many exciting 
stories have dealt with that famous body of men who 
police these lonely parts, but the adventures of Steve 
Allenwood are as fresh as they undoubtedly arc arre.sting. 
It was all a bit of the day’s work for Steve to be sent at 
short notice on a two years’ journey into unknown land to 
unravel the murder of two whites, leaving his baby girl 
and his flighty and discontented young wife to the hazards 
of a lawless community. Steve’s journey was partly in 
vain, for he found that the whites had murdered each 
other ; but he found also a marvellous tribe of hibernating 
Indians, who passed the winter in a trance produced by 
a mysterious drug. On his return Steve found his home 
deserted, and after years of fruitless pursuit of his wife 
and her lover he devoted his life to searching for the home 
of the mysterious anaesthetic. 
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beautiful as any that the gardener cultivates. A superior 
critic the other day said he found “ l^aradise Lost 
tedious, but he was wrong in taking it for granted that 
Milton was to blame for that ; and critics bieing what they 
are it is possible some might be misled by Mr. Studdert 
Kennedy’s modest prefatory intimation that he is not 
“ quite a real poet.” It all depends on what you mean by 
real poetry. The simple lyrics of Burns and Barnes are as 
real poetry as the more exquisitely finished songs of Tenny- 
son or Shelley. iUl poetry is real that has some beauty 
of thought or feeling at the heart of it and clothes that 
fancy or emotion in the splendid or the homely language 
that effectively reveals it. The colloquial simplicity of 
these ” Peace Rhymes ” is an essential part of their poetry. 
Mr. Kennedy has a Kiplingesque vigour and vividness of 
.style, but a broad, unorthodox philosophy of life that is 
rooted in his own experience, and that he expresses with 
extraordinary force and outspokenness, ffe puts above 
know'ledge suc:h blind faith in God as men must have in 
their leader if lliey arc to have any hope of victory : 

” How do T know' that (iod is good ^ I don’t. 

T gambl(‘ like a man. 1 l)et my life 

Upon one side in life’s great war ...” 

There is a jioignancy of pity and pain in the sharply con- 
trasted pictures of ” Indifference ” : 

” When Jesus came to (hdgotha they hanged him on a tree,*' 
hut 

When Jems came to Birmingham the}' simply pas.scd him 
by. ...” 

The suffering and ])alhos of common life are in ” The 
I’ensioner,” ” A Gal on the Streets,” and others, and a 
righteous anger and bitterness in ” Idols ” and in ” Dead 
and Buried ” — this last, jierhaps the strongest and most 


From The First Sir Percy, Cover Design in Colour 

by baroness Orr/> (REDUCED). 

(Iloddcr 6 S/oiii^’hlon) 

MARTIN CRUSOE. 

A Boy’s Adventure on Wizard Island. 

By 'J' t' Bkiix.ls (>s m'l (IJarrap.) 

This IS a book that will surely delight the liearts 
of many boys, and girls loo. It tells ol tlie ad- 
ventures of Marlin Vaile, ageil seventeen, among 
mysterious islands in the weed-clioked Sargas.so Sea. 
He i.s an (wqiert axiator ami wireless telcgrajdii.st, and 
the wonders of modern scieiue center largely into tlie 
talc. The ili.suivery of an aged ])rofessor living in 
the lap of hixiirv on a lonely rocky island in the 
middle of the sea . herce attacks by Norsemen trom 
the neighbouring island of Lainuria ; adventures with 
prehistoric monsters that still survive iji tlie iin- 
plumbed ileptlis —all these and many other excite- 
ments go to make up a stor\ that is very readable 
indeed, and that has not a dull page. All ends 
happily, as it should. It is very lucky for Martin 
and al.sofor Prince Akon of Laiiuina, who.se champion 
he becomes, that Martin is not only an expert bomb- 
thrower, but can man utaet lire bombs with great 
success. But then at seventeen lie ” was not only a 
first-class jnlot and a certificated wireless operator, 
but he had a wider knowledge of general science, 
of electricity and of chemistry, tliaii most men of 
double his age.’’ The book ought to stimulate an 
interest in these things ; though it is to be feared 
that few boys will be able altogether to einulale 
Martin Vaile. The story is told in coinmcndably 
simple and straightforward language. 

PEACE RHYMES OF A PADRE. 

By G. A. Studdert Kennedy. 2s. net. (llodder & 

Stoughton.) 

One should not dogmatise about poetry. Ihe rose 
is not the only flower in the garden, and those wild 
things that grow outside under the hedges arc often as 



From Martin Crusoe, 

By T. C. Bridges 
{Harrap). 


Martin knew that this was 
A Prisst of the Sun. 
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moving poem in the book, a cry from the dead, a jiowerful 
protest against what the diplomatists are making of the 
peace for which others fought and died. It is stark and 
terrible in its condemnation, and says without flinching 
what many of us feel needs saying in these days. The 
" Peace Rhymes of a Padre ” are worthy to stand beside 
those “ Rough Rhymes ” he wrote during the war ; they 
are not the less poetry because they are largely topical 
and mean more than does most contemporary verse, and 
make their meaning uncompromisingly clear. 


BLACK BARTLEMY’S TREASURE. 

13y Jeffery Farnol. 7s. 6d. net. (Sampson Low.) 

Here is another stirring romance of the good old days 
by the famous author of “The Broad Highway” and 
“ The Amateur Gentleman.” On this occasion he has 
chosen to transport his readers back into the adventurous 
times of the seventeenth century, when pirates roamed the 
seas and highwaymen the land, and life was held of smaller 
account than in these present tame, too civilised days. 
When the story opens Martin Conisby, Lord Wendover, 
is dragging out a miserable existence as a galley slave 
aboard the Spanish ship Esmeralda, into w'hich unhappy 
position he has been betrayed five years before by a here- 
ditary enemy, Sir Richard Brandon. The ship is attacked 
by an English vessel, and he seizes his chance to escape. 
He returns to England a free man, brooding on his wrongs, 
with no thought in his heart but to seek out his enemy 
and avenge himself. But Sir Richard Brandon has been 
taken prisoner by the Spaniards ; and Martin finds only 
Brandon’s daugmer Joan, a beautiful, gentle girl who had 
been his playmate when they were both children. He 
then falls in with one Adam Penfeather, who tells him a 
tale of treasure hidden on a far away, deserted island by 
Black Bartlemy, a notorious pirate, now dead. Even- 
tually Martin and Joan are cast away upon the treasure 
island together, and live a primitive life of seeking for 
food and learning to make weapons and utensils out of 
the materials that they find on the island. They fall 
gradually in love with one another, as w^as to be expected. 




From Other People’s Waste- The Shark that had a 
paper Baskets fondness for bathinq- 

(Elliot Stock). MACHINES. 


But that is not by any means the happy end of their 
adventures. This is no simple love tale, but a story 
derring-do and high adventure. There are many e- 
counters with desperadoes, much bloodshed, alarms an 
narrow escapes from death or torture before the story of 
Black Bartlemy ’s treasure is ended. And the “ happy 
ending ” that Mr. Jeffery Farnol surely has up his sleeve is 
not reached in this volume. “ Here, then, I make an end 
of the narrative of Black Bartlemy’s treasure,”* says 
Martin Conisby on the last page, “ but how and in 
what manner I came to my vengeance is yet to tell.” We 
look forward expectantly to the telling. 

FROM OTHER PEOPLE’S 
WASTE-PAPER BASKETS. 

By A. E. CuTFORTH. With Illustrations by C. Catherall. 

7s. 6d, net. (Elliot Stock.) 

The letters rescued from the “ W.I\B.” by Mr. Cutforth, 
alias Peter Brown, are not written on one theme nor to 
one person. But before we have reached the end of 
the volume we know that the writer of them is a keen 
mountain-climber, and we know, too, that thrilling and 
alluring though he finds the peaks of Switzerland, his 
heart is not less thrilled by the friendly peaks and hills 
of Lakeland. *' Do you know,” he writes, “ a Swiss 
meadow which for colouring can beat the slopes of Fleet- 
with when the sun shines on the heather and bracken 
after the rain ? Do you know a Swiss valley which for 
peaceful beauty can rival Rosthwaite and Seathwaite ? 
Can any milky glacier torrent compare with a single one 
of the hundred crystal becks that thread their way down 
the Cumberland fells ? Do you know a Swiss precipice 
that looks more grim than Pillar Rock when you stand 
at its base on a stormy day ? *’ And as he has been suc- 
cessfully up and down the Matterhorn not so very long 
before, he might easily haive been dazzled by its glory. 
The illustrations vary in merit. They hold ideas but are 
not strong in " drawing.*' 
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THE COURTS OF 
IDLENESS. 

By Dornford ^Yates. 
(Ward, Lock.) 


7.S. net. 


If certain books are suitable for 
certain days “ The Courts of Idleness " 
has a twofold value, for it is just the 
book for a warm, breathless day in 
summer, when a would -be reader wishes 
to be amused without labouring for the 
amusement : it is also jn.st the book 
for the grey, sodden day when the 
would-be reader needs something gav 
and light, with the sound of infectious 
laughter in it. These stories as stories 
do not greatly matter : the scenes are 
gay and beautiful, or quiet and beauti- 
ful — but always beautiful ; the men and 
women are gay and beautiful, also good- 
tempered, kindly, flippant, easy in 
manner and address. 'I'he dialogue is 
“ badinage,"' when “badinage" is 
appropi:iate — and it almost always is ; 
and when there comes, just once or 
twice, a thread of tragedy, it is revealed 
in few words. It would be unthankful 
carping to complain that all Mr. ^'ates’s 
men and women are alike -all one large, 
understanding family. It is such a 


4 : 

y/p- 

h'yom The Autobiography of Margot Asquith, A Drawing by Mrs. Asquith. 

vNliich Mr. Thornton Hutterworth is publishing. 



pleasant family to know ; its members meet, walk together. pleasing aaventurcs together in the Courts of Idleness. 


travel together, dme together, ])lay together, and have their But when— -as is almost invariably the truth — these 

persons are called upon for stern duty, they are 



From Snakes and Ladders : A Child s Fantasy, 

By W. J. Ferrar. 
lUustratea by Warwick Goble 
(Daniel ) 


ready, brave and self-forgetful to llie last breath. 
J'hcre is much to be said for a training that 
produces this forgivable “ idlcne.ss." 

NOT FOR FOOLS. 

By n. Dennis Bradley Illustrated. los. 6d, 

net. (Grant Richards ) 

Mr. Bradley is a tailor, and a prosperous one, 
who tells us he pays “ thousands a year in taxes," 
and as a business man with a slake in the country'^ 
affairs, and a sincere desire for his country's 
he thought it well that the country should kxibw 
what he thought of the w^ar, and the autocratic 
bureaucracy that was crushing and misgoverning ^ 
and wasting the youth and the resources of England _ 
and the Empire. And to secure wdde publicity he 
published his views in advertisement columns of 
certain journals, for which he paid at the proper 
rates. These views, he tells us, met wdth universal 
acceptance, were widely canvassed, and heartily 
agreed with by practically all who read them, and 
immense numbers of persons wrote to approve and 
applaud. He has now' reprinted them, with 
additional matter, and with illustrations. It is a 
little strange to find him claim that everybody 
agrees with him, and yet he warns “ the majority " 
that the book is not to be read by them. And in 
one of his “ aphorisms " he declares : " My views 
on any subject can be stated in five words : ‘ I 
disagree with most people.' This is no proof of 
insanity." One marvels how these declaratidns 
can be reconciled. He tells us that he put " the 
truth " to the British people. Clearly he is no 
ie.sting Pilate, and had no misgivings as to what 
truth might be. To him it was his personal view on 
any subject, w'hich he no longer hesitated " to 
express when I have such wonderful proof that 99 
per cent, of the nation is in agreement." There 
was a gentleman of minor distinction in the Church 
who once delighted a company by declaring that 
it was “ a great comfort to know that he had 
exactly the right views on religion." Mr. Bradley 
must have no less comfort in his knowledge of the 
truth. • 
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SWIFT 

LIGHTNING. 

By James Oliver Ctru ood. 8s. 6fl. net. (Hodder & 

Stoughton.) 

This is d notabic* addition to the dramatic stories of wild 
animal life in tlie rugged and primeval lands. Swift Light- 
ning is a wolf, but a wolf that twenty generations back had 
a Great Dane for ancestor. And in him the Great Dane 
had come to life again, in his great size and strength, his 
massive chest, his way of holding his head, and deep down 
among his sheer wolfish instincts, in a glimmering of chivalry 
and affinity with man. This feeling towards mankind 
was one he could not understand or catch clearly, but 
every now and then the dog floated up to the surface, 
differentiating him from the wolves of the pack. Up in 
the barren .\rctic tundras he ran with the pack, now well 
fed, now lean and pined with utter starvation, enduring the 
terrific cold that sinks to fifty and sixty degrees below 
zero, and even drops to where mercury cannot follow, and 
where no human life can hold out against it in the open. 
Fights with other wolves, battles with polar bears, en- 
counters with huge musk-oxen, with caribou, enormous 
owls like eagles, terrible quests for food, friendships with 
wolf and she- wolf — all these Swift Lightning knows. But 
always, through his splendid wildness and fitness for the 
wild, there was unknown and unexplained the call of the 
tame. No wolf could be wholly his friend, the friend of 
the Great Dane in him, no she- wolf wholly his mate. How 



By T. E. Grattan-Smith 
Illustrated by Savile Lamley. 
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Frovt Drake's Drum, 


a striking romance of Elizabeth in Days, by DraNcoi M. Dell, 
just published by Messr<s. Jarrold. 


he found ITrefly, the mastcriess collie, and per- 
suaded her to follow him, and live the wild life 
with him, and how gradually he came to know 
man, and finally to throw in his lot with man, is 
well told and of thrilling inlere.sl. 


DELILAH. 

By Paul Tri.n r. (xl net. (Ihiye^) 

\ typical daiigliLer of P'\'e is Dawn Odell. 
Broiiglit up in the country, isolated, she devotes 
herself in nnsjiciiing fa.'^hion to lier father. But 
when he dies, leaving her lavislily provided with 
the good things of this world, she begins to long for 
a wider and more varied life. This has been fore- 
seen by her wise parent, who made it a condition 
that she should stay at home until her aunt and 
guardian arrives from India. Into Dawn’s solitude, 
though, penetrates a man of the world, rich in 
experience, and the girl becomes infatuated with 
him. Her guarrlian faces the situation witli courage 
and tact, but the thoughtless niece disregards 
advice aiuH warnings, continues hir own wayw'ard 
course. The fiance is genuinely in love and, 
although deeply involved elsewhere, is not a bad 
man. They are married, but llic cxjiected happiness 
somehow fails to materialise. Slie longs for him to 
dominate her, and when he does^not tlo so, tries his 
patience to the utmost. Gradually the couple drift 
farther and farther apart as Dawn embarks nixm 
one unreasonable escapade after another without 
check or hindrance. P'riends grasp tlie position, 
and urge the hu.sband to be firm, put his foot 
down. An actress, who at one time meant much 
to him, tries to regain her old place in his 
affections. A crisis is reached at home, he 
asserts himself and determines to end it all. 
Tempted to the breaking point, he is just about to 
surrender when the alert old aunt, who has fol- 
lowed events with unerring judgment, intervenes 
and rescues him. The conclusion opens. up a vista 
of unalloyed bliss. The narrative displays evidence 
of keen observation, careful craftsmanship and 
ripe experience. 
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BRUCE AT BOONDERONG CAMP. 

By Lillian M. Pyke. 3s. 6d. (Ward, I.ock.) 

Bruce was quite a problem. In the first chapter we 
find he has cut pieces of rose-coloured silk from his sister’s 
best kimono, to make wings for his model airship ! You 
see," says his father, thoughtfully considering th(‘ general 
freakishness of the lad, “ we lost one boy, and that makes 
his mother feel she can’t deny this one anything.” But 
it was the ruin of Bruce. He spent all he had on tuck, 
and made himself and others sick. He shirked his home 
work, and brought excuses. He couldn’t be bothered 
with sport — it was too much fag. And wouldn’t join the 
Scouts because it was too much like hard work. Yet 
at heart he was a decent kid, and the parents hit on a 
capital plan for him when they sent him off to Boonderong 
Camp, where he had to rough it and learn all about life 
out of doors. There is an admirable glimpse given of an 
experimental school kept up m the wilds, where Bruce 
finds himself — a school with a clever master, who seizes 
very sensibly on the ambition of the child, and helps him 
to develop it. Bruce wanted to know how to build air- 
ships, and was told : “It only requires study in the 
branches I have indicated to enable you to put together 
a very fair model.” He worked, after that, with eagerness 
and pleasure. 

THE KING’S PASSION. 

By Amy J. Bakek (Mrs !^Iavnari) Cr-wvforo) js net 

(John Long ) 

The king chosen as the hero of this novel is Tdmund of 
East Anglia, who was slam bv the Danes in the ninth 
century, and is counted as a martyr in the ( hurch Calendar 
in that he died a Christian, refusing to deny his faith or 
acknowledge the gods of the Norsemen. The great monas- 
tery at Edmumlsbiiry and the many churches dedicated 
to his memory are evidence of the honour in which King 
Edmund was long held, and Mrs Maynard Crawford has 
depicted him as a very gallant and chivalrous man, every 
inch a king ; tlevout withal and of high courage. For 
heroine, b'rca. true daughter of a viking. bravel> fills the 
part, and Biorn, double-dyetl tniilor, is the villain of the 
piece, meeting the doom he deserved. If the novelist takes 



From Bruce at Boonderong Camp A few trips sufficed 

Uy LillianJM. TO INFLAME HIS HANDS. 

(]Vard, Loik) 



By Arthur Mer. 
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liberties with history, and makes the conversation suggest 
a somewhat later period, that should not displease the 
reader. For, after all, given a story with a powerful love 
interest, and the appropriate amount of local colour, what 
more can the reader desire ? And such a story Mrs. May- 
nard Crawford has supplied in “ The King’s Passion.” 

THE SOLVENT. 

By Douglas Goldring and Hubert Nepean. 7s. net. 

(Daniel.) 

Whether the discovery of a means of making gold and 
the threat to disclose this secret to all the warring Powers 
would have had the effect it has in this story of terrifying 
a leading member of the British Government who is faced 
with the prospect of that disclosure if he refuses to exert 
his influence to end the war and make peace, is more than 
the present reviewer can say. And the timely melo- 
dramatic death of the strange old Irishman, O’Carolan, 
who has made this discovery, is rather a blot on an other- 
wise distinctly clever if rather too bitterly and sometimes 
too narrowly censorious political novel. There is not a 
disinterested politician in the book — perhaps there is none 
in life — and if there is more talk than incident, it is interest- 
ing talk, with a satirical edge to much of its commentary 
on current affairs that is piquant, though occasionally 
it savours more of pique and prejudice than of serene judg- 
ment. A book to be read, both for its shrewd delineations 
of character and its shrewd handling of latter-day problems. 

DICK LESTER OF KURRAJONG. 

By Mary Grant Bruce. 3s. 6d. (Ward, Lock.) 

A gay story of Australian life for boys and girls. There 
is a sunny freshness about it which will attract from 
the very start. Dick is such a manly small boy, and his 


1 
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By Mary Grwit Bruce A Camiel." 

(Ward, Lock), 



From Bulldog Drummond, Cover Design. 

By “ Sapper *’ (Hodder & StouKhton), recently reviewed in The Bookman. 


mother so charming and sympathetic, and the book opens 
so well with the preparations for Dick’s holiday from 
school. He is to go a trip to Western Australia to meet 
the father he loves. The trip on board the big steamer is 
described with great gusto. We hear how Dick even 
went to help th(‘ stokers, besides making friends with 
everybody. He also div'cd into the sea, to save a naughty 
baby who fell overboard. l.atcr, in the course of his 
adventures on land, he was again in danger of his life, 
and for a time the writer leads us to believe that Dick will 
never walk again But Miss Grant Bruce does not keep 
us sad for long ; very soon a great spine specialist looms 
on the scene, and Dick is left cured, after a big operation. 
This is really a delightful tale. 

EDUCATING PETER. 

By W. P. Lipscomb. Ilhistralccl by II. M Bateman. 

9s. net. (Constable ) 

In his new book the author of ” Staff Tales ” tells of 
the doings of a young man of means and no special interests. 
Peter, to put it plainly, is a mug, in the language of an 
earlier generation he is a pigeon for the crows to pluck. 
He is introduced to us when fleeing from the attentions 
of a pursuing female, and that flight is made a recurring 
motiv throughout his subsequent trying time. He is induced 
to put his money into various promising ” propositions ” ; 
he is fleeced at snooker and cards, and having lost his 
all in a moment of desperation attempts suicide, and then 
is induced to enter into a strange compact with two other 
unknown would-be suicides, that the trio shall ” make 
away ” with each other. Having done this he learns that 
he has come into a large fortune, and a succession of 
farcical episodes follow during which he is trying to dodge 
the consequences of his foolish compact. It is all lively 
and amusing, a kind of farcical-tragedy — farce for the 
spectator and tragedy for the very foolish young ma^^^ 
being “ educated.” Any sympathy which the reader 
might have for tlie foolish Peter and for the girl who 
completes his education is somewhat marred by Mr. 
Bateman's half-dozen droll pictures which are rather 
pictorial comment on lines chosen from the story than 
illustrations of it. Mr. Bateman’s talent as a humorous 
draughtsman is unquestioned, but they do not ” belong " in 
a story which to be successful should, if only for a reading- 
while, impress us with the idea of its possible reality. 
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ROUND ABOUT EGYPT, 

AND OTHER THINGS 

By A. Beresford Horsley. 5s. net. (Schvyn & Blount. ) 

These are light and amusing sketches on various sub- 
jects, but chiefly on a journey to Itig vpt and incidents on the 
way and in Egypt itself. Mr. Tlorsley keeps wide open eyes, 
and eyes that are quite able to appreciate the humorous 
aspect of whatever comes within their ken. His obser- 
vations on the barber’s shop on the liner that carried 
him to Port Said will come very mucli l}ome to every one 
who remembers the extraordinary conglomeration of 
wares exposed temptingly m these extravagant floating 
emporiums— soap, sealing-wax. leather goods, stationery, 
jewellery— anything that you may want or that you 
most certainly don’t ! He had experiences in Helouan 

with the natives 
that confirm the 
average opinion 
held of those 
agreeably un- 
trustworthy 
folk, althougli 
he testifies 
that they are 
excellent in all 
their relations 
with one an- 
other. and esti- 
mable in many 
ways. There is 
a very pleasant 
chapter on the 
.selling of car- 
pets, a note on 
liotel gardens 
that makes one 
sigh for all that 
beauly, and a 
very delightful 
memory of duck shooting in the I'dyoum — the picture of 
the two village boy.s jiliinging into a pond after a wounded 
duck and chasing it like spaniels, for the slieer fun of the 
thing, is a little cameo of considerable charm and feeling. 

THE SECRET OF THE HILLS. 

By WiLi.i.v.M ('.AKREir 7s rich fjarrolcl.s) 

He saw her first, brilliant and beautiful, at the Oriental 
Cafe. He was Guy Fenton, athirst for adventure, adrift 
in London wath little money left. He washed to know more 
of Marion Freeland directly be set eyt's on her, and the 
wish \vas to be cpiickly realised, lhat very night, returning 
to his home in the fog, Criiy blundered into the wTong 
house — the house where ]\Iarion wa.s. He found her 
uncle cruelly done to death. In liis pocket-book there 
was a mysterious jotting about a hidden treasure, and 
Fenton, hungry for danger and anxious to help the dis- 
traught girl, dete'rmined to inv’estigatc. And after many 
things had happened, he got to Scotland, and among 
the wild hills in a dark cavern behind sand, he actually 
discovered a very satisfactory treasure indeed. In an 
age-blackened box. there were cliains of gold, collars of 
gold studded with a variety ol gems, platters of beaten 
silver, lavers. basins, rosaries, rings, loose sapphires and 
pearls. (“ This little jeweller’s shoj) is worth moiu than 
half a million dollars,” remarked our hero’s friend.) A 
scrap of p^per revealed the fact that they were part ol 
the lost glory of James II of Scotland. A bns un 
pretentious talc, never for a moment boring. 

THE CHARM SCHOOL. 

By Alice Dur^r Miller. od. net. (Hodder & 

Stoughton.) 

Miss Miller, as every one knows, has a very light touch 
with her fiction, and “The Charm School” is certainly 




Photo by J. Russell & Sons, CAPTAIN A. BERESFORD 

Horsley. c.b.e., j.p., 

Author OJ “ Round About Ivjiypl ' (Selwyn & Blount). 


not the least entertaining of her stories. Surely the 
world is subtly changing if w^e may judge of young people 
as the novelist depicts them, for the old hypocrisies seem 
to be vanishing. Or is it that the novelist invents daring 
episodes thinking them possible if not altogether probable. 
For instance what would an old lady of forty years ago 
say of a girl w^ho, in answer to a comment by an attractive 
young man upon her agitation, replies : “ Ves, I am — not 
exactly afraid — but I love you — I love you terribly.'' 
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From the wrapper of Miss Beatrice Harraden’s new novel, 
“Spring Shall Plant,'' which has just been published by 
Messrs. Hudder & Stoughton. 

Hlise says this without any encouragement to love- 
making, anrl yet she is beautiful, lovable and charming ; 
and Austin Bev'ans, who receives this confidence is as 
downright and straightforward as herself. He is 
besides the principal of the school where Elise is being 
educated, having inherited it from an aunt. When 
he receives this legacy he, wanting money, decides to 
run the school according to his ow*n ideas ; not as 
an introduction to a college career, but as a school in 
which to teach wonianly charm. As Austin is ‘'of 
the most extraordinary beauty— not only of face but 
of figure . . . with eyes of the clearest sky-blue, in 
surprising contrast to his bronzed skin and black hair 
and lashes,” the effect on the girls may be easily 
imagiiHl|d. Austin believx’s himself to be in love with 
anoth^pMirl, which helps him to exercise restraint 
over Elise ; and there is a vociferous uncle, Mr. Johns, 
and a very collegiate mistress to be severe upon 
Austin, all of whom hel]) the fim along. It is needless 
to iiy that this is a very good and amusing story. 

THE 

TRIUMPH 

OF 

NATIONALISATION. 

j By Sir laio Cmiozza Money. 7s. 6d. net. (Cassell.) 

Xhis book is dedicated ” To the Servants of the 
State,” who, it is claimed, organised victory for the 
nation w-hen the great men of tlie world of Individ- 
ualism were ready to declare that our case was 
hop'dess. It certainly makes hay of much of the 
unrAsoning denunciation of public servants — bureau- 
crats ! — now so commonly indulged in. "As early as 
1915,” we are told, " responsible men of great ability 


satisfied themselves that we had shot our bolt and 
could do no more." They were wrong. According 
to Sir Leo Money they were wrong because they had 
gauged the country's chance on the possibility of carrying 
on under the general " disorder " of " private enterprise." 
The " practical possibilities of national organisation " 
they could not conceive. " The true powers of the nation " 
were realised, and victory was achieved " by Nationalisa- 
tion." This book is the mass of evidence collected, and 
amazingly well arranged, to justify this considerable claim. 
One of the first, as it is certainly one of the most important, 
things considered is the physical fitness of our people. 
During one period of the war, 2,425,184 examinations 
were made — of men who should have been in the prime 
of life — and it was found that only one in three was physic- 
ally fit ! The " possibles " among the rest had to be 
‘ nationally " repaired. In commerce and industry, we 
are told, there was lack of technical training, a contempt 
for science, little co-ordination or organisation on national 
lines. Then came the trial of Nationalisation. " W'c 
have been driven bit by bit, against our will," said Mr. 
Runciman, then President of the Board ot 'J'radc, " to 
suspend the easy flow of purely voluntary action." Private 
enterprise was interfered with everywhere ; the railways 
were controlled ; munitions were produced on a national 
scale; shipping was later controlled; the food supply 
was nationally organised ; in a score of ways the State 
became a provider and purveyor of goods. How this 
was done, and with what effect, this hook sets out to 
explain ; and certainly no one living is more competent 
than the author to attempt to justify the claim made in 
the title. 



Frtm The Dogs of China and Japan in Nature and Art 

{Heiftemann). 
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PLEASURE-BOX ANNUAL. 

Edited by George Goodchild. 6s. net. (Hayes.) 

This is cl new children s iiiiniial, and every child 
who is lucky enough to get a copy will fmd inside 
this ‘‘ Pleasure-Box ” a wonderful store of good 
things. There arc stories for very young children ; 
stories for those a bit older than very young , 
and stories for quite elderly children. The stories 
are of all lengths and all kinds— exciting, 
mysterious, fairy and fantastic, and non-fairy 
everyday stories. There are also all kinds of 
verses, about all kinds of things from rabbits 
to door-knockers. T hen there is a one-act pla}’ 
which every child who reads it will want to act. 
Pages of music, called “The C'hildrens Ball,” 
which con.sists of favourite old game-rhymes set 
in a simple form for singing and playing ; shadow- 
graphs, puzzles, and a maze called the Ogre’s 
Castle, are other fa.sdnating items of the book. 
And last, but in no .sense h;ast, there are the 
pictures. On practically ever\' ])age there is a 
picture - pen-and-ink or coloured. “The Pleasure- 
Box ” is simply overflowing with pictures. Where 
there is so much that is delightful, it is difficult 
to pick out any one thing for ])articular mention, 
but with regard to the illustrations room must 
be found to refer specially to the drawings by 
Jaxon, which are, without doubt, of unusual 
merit —beautiful drawings, dainty and Kack- 
hamish the kind of work one turns back to look 
at again and again. 

JUST NOW. 

By .\t,I(F Mai.nwakinc. md ('.LouiiL ToNGKinGE, 

C.R. (Wells (iciidner ) 

Letters to a lady on life in general. ]\Iiss 
Mainvvanng is re^iion^ibk' for tw'i'nty-two epistles, 
and they an* well worth reading, being wholly 
natural, full c»f .sen>e and humour. She (iiiote*. 
interesting things from many modern authors, and 
IS earnestly religious. “ I began to drt'aiii what 
life might be here and everywhere if C hiisi were 



I rom The Land of the Hills and Glens, A Tiree Woman Spinning. 
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j^one Guest, looked for and welcomed/* Again : ** Do not 
wnk that life suffers from the delusion we have, that there 
is coming at some time a period of unlimited leisure, 
when all the things that should be done to-day can be done 
with ease and enjoyment without interfering with the every- 
day duties that now fill our hours.” This leads on to an 
interesting discussion. Father Longridge’s subjects are 
” Church Troubles,” ” Vocation,” ” Retreats,” ” The 
Love of God,” ” Christian Marriage.” On the Ministry of 
Women he says : ” Is it 

permissible to admit women 
to the Priesthood ? To this 
question the answer is plain 
— which is no. The Church 
has no such custom.” This 
will show the attitude he 
takes to such matters. The 
little book is genuine, and 
Miss Main waring’ s work is 
unconventional and charm- 
ing and sincere, and we wish 
the volume well. 


BOOK-PLATES. 

By Frank Brangwyn. 

£2 2S. net. (Morland Press.) 

Mr. Eden Phillpotts, in a 
foreword to this beautiful 
volume, writes on British 
effort with regard to book- 
plates. He tells us that we 
are making up for lost time ; 
we promise soon to be in 
the van, thanks to the many 
brilliant stylists who now 
devote their time to the sub- 
ject. " In fact,” says he, ” a 
happy future is dawning for 
these fine things, and the time 
must quickly come when no 
book-lover worthy the name 
can deny himself a w'ork 
of art to link him with his 
book, long after his eyes shall 
read and his hands embrace 
it no more.” The right 
book-plate should be a line 
between the persoi^ality of 
the owner and the treasure 
it adorns. The examples here 

by Brangwyn are extraordinarily impressive ; rough yet 
elegant, powerful and harmonious. The frontispiece, a 
man with a patient wrinkled face, looking up from some 
book of wisdom with grave glance, has above it the word;* 
” Greater is he that ruleth his own spirit than he that 
taketh a city.” It is wonderful. The lettering in these 
plates goes always fitly with the design. Mr. Brangwyn 
often makes play of the name of the reader, thus ” Rivers ” 
shows a river, and ” Edith Green ” shows leaves. There 
is cunning and force about the ” H. Stokes,” ami much 
vigour in the bright brown-and-white man's profile against 
his book, in ” J. Hazell.” The back of a damsel gazing 
at a spider's web (” Estella Canziani ”) has lovely lines. 
Altogether a collection to cherish. 

THE SIN OF 
GODFREY NEIL. 

By Peter Blitnukul. 8s. net. (Werner Laurie.) 

* The earlier stories by Mr. Peter Blundell have been of 
a nic^e or less definitely humorous character, exploiting 
the somewhat ridiculous ways and pretentious talk of 
. Eurasians. ” Love Birds in the Coco-Nuts,” ” The 



Finger of Mr. Blee ” and the more recent ** Mr. Podd bf 
Borneo ” all were in varying degrees concerned with such. 
In his new novel, however, Mr. Blundell has taken a more 
strongly dramatic, even tragic, theme, and has proved 
not less successful. It may even be thought that the new 
story is the strongest work he has yet done. Though 
there is a fairly wide public ready to appreciate humorous 
fiction, it is probable that the more serious, dramatic 
story informed with what is termed ” a strong human 

interest ” appeals to an even 
wider public. Such a story 
is that which Mr. Peter 
Blundell hasTgiven us here, a 
story of diverse characters 
set amid surroundings of the 
Far East, with varied inter- 
est and strong embtion run- 
ning through it. His Godfrey 
Neil is a young man some- 
what weak of character who 
seeks to get out of one 
difficult situation by plung- 
ing into another ; and as 
his friend Summers puts it 
somewhat cynically : ” To 

live successfully a life of 
evil requires considerable 
strength of character. The 
weak man gets swamped. 
In fact to be good is the 
weak man’s safest method 
of cutting a respectable 
figure in life.” With Malaysia 
as background the author 
gives a vivid impression of 
contrasting members of the 
scattered British colony 
there, from Governor to 
missionary, from ambitious 
young man to sunken 
derelict. 




THE 

CROSS 


PULL. 


From Book-plates, 

By Frank Brangwyn 
(Morland Press). 


Book-plate of Charles Holme 


By Hal G. Evarts. 
8s. 6d. (Hodcler & 
Stoughton.) 


This ^delightful .story of a 
wolf-dog is a great find to the 
weary reviewer, and must, we are sure, command a large 
sale among the animal-loving public. In the first chapter 
we have a fine, weird description of the wolf-shiver. ‘ ‘ There 
is one note to which a man may listen for a thousand 
nights, and on the next he will inevitably nestle a trifle 
clo.ser into his bed-roll when it sounds, and feel the same 
chilly prickling of the skin along his .spine. The far-off 
note of a lobo always carries an added ache of loneliness 
to the man in the open.” Now, Clark Moran, the wild 
hunter, found a wolf-pup, and this is the tale of his taming, 
and his devotion to a good master. When Moran first 
caressed the young creature, he felt the first stirrings of 
the inner conflict — the battling for supremacy between 
the wild blood and the tame— that would influence his 
every move through life. ” The yellow boyote eyes were 
bright with suspicion ; the sensitive lips writhed up, ex- 
posing the ivory fangs of the wolf, but the yearning of a 
dog to be loved by man held him from sinking them deep 
in the hand that was now within easy reach.*’ This is 
a wonderful dramatic history of life in the open, and most 
lovingly and shrewdly has the picture of Flash been drawn, 
with a background of lonely hills and many rivers. There 
is a girl in the book, and a very happy ending for the 
adorably wolf-dog. 
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THE WONDER BOOK SERIES 


Grown 4to. Picture 
Boards. 264 Paj^es. 
300 Illustrations in tints. 
12 to 16 Colour Plates. 
6s. net. 

The Wonder Book 

A Picture Annual for Boyi 
and Girls. 

Sixteenth Ycur of Issue. 

Troiii lh<* first issiir of this 
f.ivminti* Aiiiiiia! tin rniistaiit 
.mil h.is to prrsfiit for th«‘ 

(l(‘l]i;ht ainl t^ntcrtaimin'iit of tin* 
littir oiii-s the best and only the 
best. Ill piftun*. vorsf aiKl stor\ 
Till Twelve Colour Plates an* all 

ilaiiity works of art Tho full- 
])ap‘ and otlK'r tinted drawings 
in the text nuniU'r nearlv Three 
Hundred, inaknm the volume 
the most sumptuous "ift-book 
for children issued at a inoiler.ite 
]irice. 


1. The Wonder BOOK OF ANIMALS. A V.on m e\er\ liome. 

2. The Wonder BOOK OF RAILWAYS. Has siousot mierestine chattv 

articles about engines, signals, tunnels, and so on, ni .til parts ot tht 
woi Id. 

3- The Wonder BOOK OF SHIPS. IVsuibo'- the ^'reat linei> and other 

vessels ot the Men.lUtlle Mamie. 

4 . The Wonder BOOK OF SOLDIERS. A mine of information on Aniiy 

life and nnlitar\ matters f.!euerall\. 

5. The Wonder BOOK OF EMPIRE. Tells all about tiu lauds under ttu 

I’liiou jack, and tin peoph win' livi iii lln iu 
0 . The Wonder BOOK OF CHILDREN. Give^. ulimpse<^ of ehildieu in all 
parts i)t the worltl am. ol the p* ople with whom thev dw< 11 

7. ThO Wonder BOOK OF THE NAVY. Tells how the Navy pioved 

again a “ sure shiedd '' in the >eais of the Empire’s trial. 

8. The Wonder BOOK OF AIRCRAFT, lellsusall about our gallant Aii 

.services. “The most romantic lighting force in liistorj 



FIRST BOOKS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE 


lieu sern**- spei i.ilK di-siguMl 
for littl< hdk who .in ju>l l<.iium.' 
to iea<l, combiiiiug .iiMiis* UK nt .iiid 
iiistrui tiou 111 .1 nio'.i i.i'.i ni itiiiv 
u .IV. K.u h book ( ' iiit.iiiis jS ilatutN 
Colour Plates bv Mm{(.\kii 
T \KKAN 1 

L.n gi t low 11 .^\ o I’niuii IJiMid*. 
t ol'iuH d !■ iiNeioi ( jis od mt 

t The BOOK OF THE CLOCK. 

\’< »s< ^ b\ 1 Iakkv t loi iMVi. I \ *1 \ 
liiilf-liour ol .( 1 hill''. d.i\ 1*. • li.in 
iiiglv illii'oti.it* 1 . .iml httli I loi k" 
tidl the tune on iie.oh < \ i ''n ji.ige 

- The BOOK OF GAMES. 

b^ Nan. ^ M Wwi 
.All the f.ivouill. g.iiin s nt iliililieii 
.10 il.lIlltllV lllU'-tl.lt. d .111(1 <!('.- 
( I loed, .111(1 tin lior)K ii<.« ll ■•.a .Miin 

^ The ANIMAL ABC. 1^. - 

bv 11 \]<KV iiOl HIM. \|1 \]|>ll,l 

bet, with i ,u h litter i]e\('ih 
illu-iKited b\ a ]ii( tun- depictiiii, 
amiii.iN. k. 


;k, ■ THE BOOK OF 

GAMES 


) 

¥ 



IT 


V n H 

IK (.OLfJliK rt ATI S 
r'l 

MARC ARFT W TARRANT 


CHARMING COLOUR BOOKS FOR CHILOKHN 

^loll with }S t'likmr IM.iles b\ M\Kt.\KL i W T \sk\m \ 1 I \i k-'ON «i 

HaUKV (j Till \M l< l..ll..( (. NVt . 1 i'Ull •" lit l 

. NURSERY RHYMES. A...m]lei. (< '!. ■ ii..m -- t ili- -.1.1 i.ivounte Klnnn - 
:■ FAIRY TALES. All tin- ol-l i < i m u t.d. - t Mid« i. II 1. Tu- m P.o. 
Ked Ruling Hood, and .1 ho'.t ot ..tin >' 

ALICE IN WONDERLAND. 


GRIMM’S 

.FAIRYTALES 



y (('HlOIl 


if 1 eu :•» ( .irioll’'. 

I IMIOUS stoi v dep" 1 "'- ’Alue*’ 
with .1 d.iiiiliiMs-. ami (h.iim 
tliil delight*. (Id and voung 
ahke 

I HANS ANDERSEN'S FAIRY 
STORIES. A *.elietiou ot the 

stones wJm h imist appeal to 
> ouugor I liilcheii 

s VERSES FOR CHILDREN. 

1 dited bv Hakkv t.oi ihm.. 
Compiisiiig about joo simple 
]ioems and lull.ibies such as 
(.an be read 01 sung to little 
, hil.'lu’ii ami easilv leaiut bv 
llieui 

(i TALES FROM SHAKES' 
PEARE. -A beautitul edition ot 
Charles and Maiv l.aiiib's 
" Tales. ” 

7. ZOO DAYS. Bv Hvrry 

(lor.Pis'G. V ilehghtlul senes of 
pictuics illustrating a lanntiil 
aerouiit of the visits ot an uncle 
and his nieces and nephews t» 
the Zoo. 

R TAI Eft runM THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. Al.iddm, Smdbad. All Haba, 

The stones are retold in so simple ami pleasing a way that evtii the 
vouncest child can understand and enjoy Uiern. « . „ 

Q BRIMMPS FAIRY TALES, A selection of the most popular stories. 
’• •Th?ScJn'* ot colour ami the fresh..c».sof «.,cept.on displayed hy the 
artist will win for the Tales a host of ne w admirers. 

WARD, LOCK ft CO. LTD., SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.4 


THE AGE OF INNOCENCE Edith Wharton 

A new long novel by the author ol "The House 
of Mirth.” ’ 8/6 net 

THE CRIMSON TIDE Robert W. aambers 

A romiincc of love and to-day written in the 
author's charming style. 8/6 net 


THE PORTYGEE 


Joseph C. Lincoln 


A humorous story b\’ America's most popular 
writer. 8/6 


A CRY OF YOUTH 


Cynthia Lombardi 


A dramatic tale of Italy and the mountains. 

8/6 net 


SAILOR GIRL 

A romance of the sea. 

MISS LULU BETT 


Frederick F. Moore 

8/6 net 

Zona Gale 


Shows how romance came into the life of a 
neglected woman. 7/6 net 


THE RAPIDS 


Alan Sullivan 


A story of Western life in which Destiny is the 
key-note. 7/'6 net 


MARCHING SANDS 


Harold Lamb 


A tale of advent Lire and exploration in remote 
Chind. 7/6 net 

MEMOIRS OF THE EMPRESS 
EUGENIE Edited by Comte Fleury 

Two volumes. Cloth. Gilt toj). Iloxed. 

35/- iii't 

From private doe 11 men Is and jx'i^onal letters of 
General I'lenry. M. 1 leiii, Prince N’letor Napoleon 
and other meinbeis nf tlie Second ICmpire. A 
fasemalin^ l>iu.L»ra]^hy ol tlie late F.ni])re.ss. 


GOD’S SMILE 


Julius Magnussen 


Relates the extraortlinary spiritnalistit experiences 
of the gieal Pamsh dramatist. 7 6 

MEMORIES OF BUFFALO BILL 

Mrs. Cody 

A hfe-likc account of the Wild West and its 
stirring limes. 126 net 


LEAVES OF GRASS 


Walt Whitman 


The only complete edition of Walt Whitman's 
poetry. Ciilt top. Silk marker. 15 - net 

THE BOY SCOUT’S YEAR BOOK witii 

1 7 full-page illustrations and many illustrations 
in the text. Once again the biggest book of the 
3'ear for all boys. 10 6 net 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 

25, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON 
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A DICTIONARY [OF NAPOLEON 

AND HIS TIMES. In the Light of Modern Resenreh 
HUBERT N. B. RICHARDSON. D.A.. 
F.R.A.L. r.C.S. C’loth. 30/- net 

THE OUTLINE OF HISTORY 

H. G. WELLS 

Cuniplete iii One Volume, Mith nil coirectioiis anti emendations. 

Cloth. 21/- net 

RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 
EMPRESS EUGENIE 

AUGUSTIN FILON 

With 8 Plates. Chith. 21/- net 

THE CRISIS OF THE 
NAVAL WAR 

Admiral of the Fleet VISCOUNT JELLICOE 

of GaOnSo# OaAfa# 

IVith 8 Plates and U Cliarts Cloth. 31/6 net 

OUR FAMILY AFFAIRS 

E. F. DENSON 

Reminiscences of a P>rilUaiit Family. With S Half-tone Plates. 

Cloth. 16/- net 

OUR WOMEN; Chapters on the Sex Diseord 
ARNOLD DENNETT < 7/6 mt 

THE LIFE of SAMUEL POLLARD 

REV. W. A. GRIST 

With Frontispiece and ti Illustrations. Cloth. 7t^ net 

THE TRIUMPH OF NATIONALI- 
ZATION 

SIR LEO CHIOZZA MONEY 

With a large number of StatiftthaliTahles aid General (iiarts. 

Cloth. 7/6 net 

THROUGH BOLSHEVIK RUSSIA 

MRS. FHILIP SNOWDEN 

(2nd Impression) Cloth. 5/- utt 

TWELLS BREX: A Conqueror of Death 
HAMILTON FYFE 

(3rd Iiiipre.ssion). Chilli. 6/- net 

THE LAND OF THE HILLS AND 

THE GLENS; Wild Life in Iona aad the Inner Hebrides 
SETON GORDON. F.Z.S. 

lllnstratod ''itli Pliottigraplih. Cloth. 16/- net 

MY FIGHTING LIFE 

GEORGES CARPENTIER 

Illustrated. Clotli. 10 '6 nit 

CASSELL’S CLASSIFIED 
QUOTATIONS 

W. GURNEY DENHAM ci..th. i2 6nct 

CASSELL’S NEW FRENCH- 
English, English-French Dictionary 
E. A. DAKER, M.A..*D.Lit. 

Cloth. 7 6 net ; Qnartfr Leatlifi, 10/6 net 


NEW AND NOTABLE FICTION 
THE GREEN EYES OF BAST 

SAX ROHMER (‘.iiul Impression). 8/6 net 

THE CHAPERON 

Se M, CROKER (3rd Impression). 8/6 net 

GREEN APPLE HARVEST 

.SHEILA KAYE^SMITH Csnl imp.) 8/6 m-t 

THE COUNTESS OF LOWNDES 

SQUARE 

. E. F. DENSON 8/6 net 

THE LOOP OF GOLD 

^ DAVID LYALL 8/6 m-t 

UNREALITY 

"DARTIMEUS" 8/6 not 

THARON OF LOST VALLEY 

VINCIE E. ROE 8/6 net 


MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 

ARTHUR RACKHARFS Now Colour Book 

IRISH FAIRY TALES. 

By J.^MES STEPHENS, Author of “ The Crock of 
Gold," etc. With 10 Plates in colour and other Illus- 
trations m black-and-white by Arthur Rackham. 
Ordinary Edition. Fcap. 4to. ISs. net ; Edition de 
luxe. Demy 4 to. £3 3s. net. 


UNDER THE TURK IN 
CONSTANTINOPLE: 

A Record of Sir John Finch *8 Embassy 1674-1681. 

Bv G. F. ABBOTT, Author of “ Israel in Europe." 
With Foreword by VISCOUNT BRYCE, O.M. With 
Portraits. Svo. 18s. net. 


CHARLES WHIBLEY 

LITERARY PORTRAITS. By CHARLES 

WHIBLEY, Author of “ Political Portraits,’* “ Literary 
Studies," etc. Crown Svo. [hmnediaicly 

THE WORKS OF WILLIAM ERNEST 

HENLEY. New Edition. In 5 Vols. Crown Svo. 
Vol. T POEMS. 

Vol. II. ESSAYS (Nov.) ' 

THE NEW CALENDAR OF GREAT 

Biographies of the 559 Worthies of all Ages and 
Nations in the Positivist Calendar of Auguste Comte. 

Edited by FREDERIC HARRISON, S. H SWINNY 
and F. S. MARVIN. A New Edition, levised and 
enlarged Svo. 30s. net. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S WORKS. 

UNIFORM EDITION. 22 Vols. 7s. 6 d. net per Vol. 
POCKET EDITION. 2;{ Vol.s. Limp leather, 7s. 6 d. 
net ; l>lue cloth, 6s. net per Vc»l. 

THE SERVICE KIPLINC. 20 Vols. Blue doth, 
3 s. net each. 


NEW AND NOTABLE NOVELS 

HUGH WALPOLE 

THE CAPTIVES. A Novel iu Four Parts. By 

HUGH M A1.P( )JJ{. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. m t. 

Tftc “ riiuic k tio doubt that .\Ir. Hugh Walpule i‘- oni oi the 

most accoiiiphshed novelists in our cmintry , his latest iiu\Ld is, pt rhaps, 
more accoiroiishfil than aiiythiiig lit has vet wntli n.’ 

IN THE MOUNTAINS. anov.i. crown svo. 

SECOND lilPKl-SSION. 7a.6d.net. 

Putiih • — “* Intlic Mountains ' is one oMlmst- pleasant books ol wlmli tlie 
best review would be a lonu string i f quotations, and that is a very coni- 
pliiiiciirary thing to say about an\ i.uvel. 

THE ILA-SPEAKING PEOPLES 
OF NORTHERN RHODESIA. 

Bv REV. ELDVVIN W. SMITH, Honorary Chaplain to 
the Forre.s, and tlit late CAPTAIN ANDKI AV MURRAY 
DALE, Magistrate in the British South Africa Com- 
pany's Admini.stration. Fully Illustrated. 2 Vols. 
8vo.’ 50s. net. 

The Wc'^tnniiiter Gazette . — "A vast stoie of deeply interesting ethno- 
graphical lure.” 

AMONG THE NATIVES OF THE 

LOYALTY GROUP. By E. HADFIELD. 

Illustrated. Svo. 128. 6d. net. 

The Sf'cUatdt -—“Mis Iladlielil, the wife of a missionary statiomd at 
Lifiia, has spent thiri) vxars m the Loyalty Group of islands, and in this 
well-written book, illumraied with many photographs, she has set down 
much of the folk Ion- and a series of folk-tales which she has heuiil from 
her old native friends.” 

LANDMARKS IN THE HISTORY 
OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 

By REV. KIRSOPP LAKE, D.D., Winn Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History in' Harvard University. 
Svo. Ss. 6d. net. 


MIND-ENERGY : Lectures and Essays. 

By Professor HENRI BERGSON. Translated by 
Professor H. WILDON CARR. Svo. 10a. net. 

MACMILLAN A CO.. LTD.. LONDON. W.C.3 
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THE bookman 

250 GUINEAS PRIZE COMPETITION. 

The increasing cos/ of hooh-proditiiion is, in these 
days, raisinf^ very serious difficulties for the author 
as u^ell as for the publisher — especially for the author 
who is unknown. 

It has always been part of The P)0()K^i.\x's pro- 
gramme to look out for ucw talent and encourage 
young authors of promise and, in the adverse circiini- 
stances that face them at present, we have decided 
to offer 

A Prize of 250 Guineas 
for the best First Novel. 

For the purposes of this Competition a “first ” novel 
is defined as one by a writer icho has never before had 
a work of fiction [other than a volume of short stories) 
published in hook form. 

Full particulars of the Competition will he sent on 
application, enclosing a stamped addressed envelope, 
to The Editor, The Bookman, St. Pauls House, 
Warwick Square, London, E C.e[, 


The DecembtT Bookman, onr Special Christmas 
Number, will contain a series of beautiful presenta- 
tion plates in colour and in black-and-white ; a 
Portfolio of Colour Pictures ; four fully illustrated 
Supplements dealing with the new books of the f 
season, and, in addition to all other usual features, 
a series of articles on Sir J. M. Barrie and various 
phases of his dramatic art by (i. K. Cliesterton, 
Alfred Sutro, (iorald dn Maurier, Hilda Trevelyan, 

Fay Compton and Sheila Kaye-Smith, and a 
symposium on “ Barrie and tlu‘ Stage ” by Sir 
Sqnire Bancroft, Jerome' K. Ji'rome, Mr^. W. K. 
Clifford, '' Rita,” j. K. Ihickrose, Harold Begbie, 
Arthur Kackham, Bealrici' Harnulen, Sir Oliver 
Lodge and the Right Hon. J. R, Clynes^ M.P. The 
illustrations will include drawings and photographs 
of scenes and characters from Sir Jame^ Barrie’s 
plays. As. owing to mechanical difticulties, the 
Number cannot b(^ n'printed, our readc'rs are urged 
to place their orders williout delay. 


One of the most important of this autumn’s 
announec'ments is of the ])ublication in fifteen 
volumes of an edition de luxe of tlie works of Lord 
Morley. It will contain a portrait (d the author 
from the painting by the Hon. John Collier, and 
will be uniform with Messrs. Macmillan’s ednion dc 
luxe of Tennyson, Pater, Hardy, etc. 


A new book of lyrics by Mr. Laurence Binyon, 

“ The Secret : Sixty Poems,” will be published this \ 
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Mr. G. R. Stirling Taylor, 

whose new book, “ Modern English Statesmen " (Allen & Towin), 
is reviewed in this Number. 


mjnth by Mr. Elkin Mathews, who has also in the 
press a small book, “ A Sequence of Seven Sonnets,” 
by the Hon. Evan Roberts. 

Two long and interesting literary partnerships 
have been severed by the death, within a few weeks 
of each other, of Mr. Egerton Castle and Mr. 
Charles Norris Williamson. Mr. Castle had written 
romances, plays and other books before he began 
to work in collaboration with his wife ; but Mr. 
Williamson, after doing a lot of good journalistic 
work on tlie staff of the Graphic, and editing Black 
and While, only discovered himself as a novelist 
after his marriage to a charming American writer. 
Miss Alice ^luric-r Livingstone. 'I'lieir long succes- 
.sion of very up-to-date no^•cls of life in L<indon, 
on the (’ontin mt. in America and elsewhere, reflected 
their own travels abo\it the world and cosmopfflitan 
outlook, and have vied in popularity with the 
picturesque old-time romances of Mr. and Mrs. 
Egerton Ca.-.tle. 


Tne Swarthmorc Press has published a new 
edition of “ Words of Pain,” a striking volume 
which dn cusses the great problems of religittn and 
everyday life in a scries of letters written by a 
wt'man in the thirties who was definitely aware 
that she was approaching death. 


Children’s Tales from tlie Russian Ballet,” by 
Edithf Sitwell, with eight four-colour reproductions 
of scenes from the ballet by I. de B. Lockyer, will 
be published immediately by Messrs. Leonard 
Parsons. 


Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son, who celebrated the 
centenary of their foundation last mouth, have 
arranged to continue the experiment that they 
tried last winter when they retained the services of 
Mr. S. P. B. Mais to deliver a series of lectures to 
their selling staff on “ Books and their Writers.” A 
new series of lectures was commenced on the 14th 
October, when Sir R. Baden-Powell, K.C.B., de- 
livered an address in the lecture hall of the new 
W. H. Smith building in Portugal Street, on “ Our 
Bo3's.” Amongst others who have arranged to 
lecture there during the winter season are Mr. W. J. 
Locke, on “ The Writing of a Novel ” ; Mr. Hamilton 
Fj’fe, on “ Book Reviews ” ; Mr. Sidney Dark, on 
“ Makers of Modern I'iction ” ; and Lord Haldane, 
on “ Character in Bu^iness.” 

” A New Activitv ? ” an e.xhaustive treatise on 
Mrs. Dickinson’s disco verj- of a new Radio-Activity', 
with a special chapter devoted to radium itself, by 
Frank A. Hotblack, is announced by Messrs. Jarrold. 

“ Charles Bradlaugh,” an admirable stud\' of the 
man, his personality and his career. b\' the Right 
Hon. J. M. Robertson, has been added b\’ Messrs. 
Watts & Co. to their Life Stories of Famoxis Men 
series. 

Messrs. Nelson are ])ublishing a compact, up-to- 
date work of reference, " The New Age Encyclo- 
pa;dia,” edited b\ Sir Edward Parrott, assisted by 



PhotoTiy EUm & Fry. Mr, Everard R. Calthorp. 


whose new book, “The Hors^e as Comrade and Friend/’ Is 
published by Messrs. Hutchinson. 
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a large staff of experts. It is to be completed in 
10 volumes (3s. 6d. net each). Tlie two first, pub- 
lished last month, are handy in size, neat in appear- 
ance and their concise, well-written articles, 
illustrated with useful maps, diagrams and pictures, 
are thorouglily up to date and reliable. 

A little collection of poems by Mr. Thomas Sharp, 
published last month by Mr. A. C. Fifield, under the 
title of " A Score in Metre,” will be welcomed bv all 
lovers of devotional verse. There is deep sincerity, 
as well as jxietry, in Mr. Sharp’s work, as those will 
know who have already made acquaintance with it 
in the Cambridge Magazine and other periodicals. 



Mr. Thomas Sharp. 


One of the poems in his book (” Xieodemus ”) has 
been adapted as a hymn by the Presbvtc'rian Church 
of England. 

Mr. Robert J. C. Stead, the Canadian poet and 
i'ovelist, whose ” Kitchener and Other Poems,” 
“ The Homesteader ” and ” The Cow Puncher ” 
won him a wide circle of English readers, has been 
spending a well-earned vacation in this country. 
An incidental object of his visit was to arrange for 
a cheap edition of his novels, of which three have 
been published, and a fourth is in the press. In 
Canada Mr. Stead enjoys the distinction of being 
a " best seller ” both in prose and verse, and in 
serial form his stories reach millions of readers. 
His new novel, “ Dennison Grant,” will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton this month. 


Mr 





Mr. £. Hesketh Hubbard, A.R.W.A., 

iho landscapf pUntor atid t'tch ?r. who founded The l*nnt 
Society. The Society his lust pnhlished a li Jtik "On Makinu 
and Collecting Etchings, of which Mr Iliibbanl is the editor. 

Tlie new Raekluim book which Messrs. Hciiiemann 
publish for this Christnuis is tlie old fairy story of 
“ The Sleeping Heaiity,” retold and amplified by 





Mr. Robert J. C. Stead. 

From a photograph taken bv Mr. W, T. Cranheld nn boird 
the Prince Frederick Wilhelm last August. 
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Mr. C. S. Evans, and illustrated by Mr. Arthur 
Rackliam in colour and silhouette. 

Messrs. Heinemann have published a cheap 
edition of “ Nash and Some Others,” by C. S. 
Evans (2s. net), a book of stories that for their 
delightful humour and understanding of the mind 
and heart of boyhood were ranked by the critics, 
on their first aj)pcarance a few years ago, with 
M r . Kenneth (irahame’s 
” The (loldeii Age.” 

By the death of Mr. 

William Heinemann 
London has lost one of its. 
most notable publishers, 
and one who maintained 
throughout his career the 
highest publishing tradi- 
tions. The fact that a book 
is] “ a Heinemann book ” 
has long been in itself a 
recommendation. Mr. 

Heinemann was that rare 
combination, a sound man 
of business and a sound 
judge of literature ; more- 
over, he was never afraid 
to take risks and back 
his opinions. Not a few 
young writers owed some- 
thing more than their 

start to his discernment and generous encourage- 
ment, and it is in keeping with the genuine interest 



fallen rather out of remembrance. Interest in both 
will be revived by “ John Clare : Poems Chiefly 
from MSS.,” which Mr. R. Cobden-Sanderson has 
in the press. The book has been edited by Edmund 
Blunden and Alan Porter, who have made ' their 
selection largely from Clare’s hitherto uncollected 
fugitive contributions to local papers and notably 
from hundreds of poems he left in MS., including 
a number of remarkable h'rics written by him while 

he was in the Northampton- 
shire Asylum and now for 
the first time published. 

A new novel by Mrs. 
Belloc Lowndes, “ From 
the Vasty Deep,” will be 
publislied shortly by 
Messrs. Hutchinson. It is, 
as its title suggests, a story 
with a strong psychic 
interest. 

” Modern Men of Mark,” 
by Mrs. Stuart Menzies, 
which Mr. Herbert Jenkins 
publishes, tells, with a 
wealth of anecdote, the 
romantic life stories of Lord 
Northcliffe, Lord Lever- 
hulmo. Lord Armstrong, 
Sir Richard Burbage, Sir 
Joseph L5’ons, and others 
whose work has contributed to the greatness of the 
British Empire. 


William Heinemann. 


he had in literature for its own sake that under his 
will he has left half of his residuary estate, subject 
to the life interest of liis mother and two sisters, as 
a gift to the Royal Society of Literature for the 
establishment of a foundation or scholarship fund, 
to be called ” The Heinemann Foundation for 
Literature ” ; its purpose being to help in the pro- 
duction of literary work of real value. Fiction is 
not to be excluded from the competitions, but the 
judges are requested to bear in mind that the 
testator’s intention is primarily to reward tlwse 
classes of literature that are least remunerative — 
"poetry, criticism, biography, liistory. The wall 
also leaves £500 to the Publishers’ Association of 
Great Britain and Ireland ; and £500 to the National 
Book Trade Provident Socictj', of which Mr. 
Heinemann w'as President from 1913 to 1919. 


“ Who’s Who in America : 1920--1921,” will be 
published shortly by Mr. Stanley Paul. 

“ Rising Above the Ruins in France,” w’hich 
Messrs. Putnam pubhsh, is written by Mrs. Corinna 
Haven Smith (a daughter of Major G. H. Putnam) 
and Mrs. Caroline R. Hill, w'ho were engaged on 
w^ar work at home and abroad from 1915, and after 
the Armistice devoted themselves to re-establishing 
normal life in the devastated areas. 

” Venus and Mr. Vulcan,” which Messrs. Heath, 
Cranton are to publish, is a novel by A. E. Cropper 
and Malcom Treacher, two London journalists, one 
on the staff of a great daily, the other a frequent 
contributor to the Connoisseur. 


Tliere was a time when the name and work of 
John Clare, “ the Northamptonshire Poet,” were 
familiar to all lovers of poetry, but of late he has 


Mrs. B. M. Croker, whose death we regret to 
record, was one of the brilliant group of women 
novelists (which includes Mrs, Flora Annie Steel 
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and Mrs. Penny) who have done so much to 
familiarise English readers with Anglo-Indian life. 
She lived for fourteen j-ears in India and Burma 
where her husband, Lieut.-Coloncl John Croker, of 
the Royal Scots and Royal Munster Fusiliers, was 
on service. Her latest book, “ Odds and Ends.” a 
collection of short stories, was published recently 
bv Messrs. Hutchinson. 

Miss Dorotliy Brandon’s picturesque romance of 
the twelfth century, " Beau Regard ” (Andri'w 
Melrose), was originally written as a play, and Miss 
Edith Goodall had arranged to produce it at a 
London theatre this autumn, but owing to tlie 
theatre famine it has been impossible to find a house 
for it. If, when it docs appear, the play gets as 
good a reception as the novel is getting the author 
will have every reason to be gratified. 


" Forward from Babylon,” a new novel by Mr. 
Louis Golding, which Messrs. Christophers are 
publishing, presents an interesting picture of 
Manchester life, in vivid contrast to Captain A. E. 
Agate’s brilliant ” Responsibility.” Mr. Golding 
is a poet of distinction, and Mr. Moult’s assistant 
editor of Fo/Ves. " Forward from Babylon ” shoAvs 
him as the latest recruit to the Manchester Grammar 
School of novelists, in the line of succession to Mr. 
Gilbert Canaan and Mr. Harold Brighoiise. 

Captain Eric Reid, M.B.E., wliose striking novel 
of life in Siam ” Spears of I)eli\ erance,” Mr. Stanley 
Paul has published, is still a young man, though 
he writes tmt of the fullness of a varied ex- 
perience acquired in the Far East and in Africa. 
He was born in Ceylon thirty-four years ago, 
educated at Aberdeen University and King’s 
College, l.ondon, and speaks eight European and 
Oriental languages. He went to Siam in 1908 as a 
student interpreter, and before long became British 
Vice-Consul there, resigning that post, in 1912, to 
become editor of the Siam Observer. When the war 
broke out, most of his readers and subscribers being 
Germans, attempts were made to use the paper for 
purposes of German propaganda, and his successful 
resistance of these brought him three letters 
threatening his life, after which he worked on the 
Wild West plan, with a loaded revolver in the 
editorial drawer. Throughout the war he was on 
•active service, first on the North-West frontier of 
India, and later in German East Africa. His earlier 
essays into authorship were " Chequered J.eaves 
from Siam,” published some years ago, and an 
amusing comedy, “ The Haven of Peace,” produced 
with success last year at Dar-es-Salaam. 



vhuio by Maiculm .irbiitbiiot. Miss Dorothy Brandon. 


Miss Christine Chaundler has shown real and 
charming gifts as a writer of stories for children, and 
has written another and a very delightful one in 
” The Thirteenth Orphan,” which has just been 
published by Messrs. Nisbet, with illustrations by 
Honor Appleton. Miss Chaundler was born at 
Biggleswade, and her understanding of children is 
explained by the fact that, the eldest of a large 
family, she was conscripted as storv-teller in general 



Mr. Louis Golding. 
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to all her younger sisters and brothers. At an 
early age she wrote little plays which were per- 
formed locally ; then, after she had contributed 
fairy tales to the magazines, Miss Cecilia Brooks 
prompted her to write full-length stories, and she 
emerged as a writer of books. She was educated at 
Oucen Anne’s, Cavei>ham, and St. Winifred’s, 
Bangor, where she says she had her first taste of 
fame “ as a writer of pretty bad verse ” on topical 
subjects. 


NOTES OX NEW BOOKS. 

Two books that you would do well to read in succession 
— because thc}^ deal with diflerent sides of a subject about 
which so many intelligent men so profoundly disagree — 
are Mr. Coulson Kernahan’s “ Black Objects (3s. net ; 
R.T.S.) and Mr. David Cow’s “ Spiritualism ; Its Ideas 
and Ideals ” (2s. net ; J. M. M'atkins). Mr. Kcrnahan 
brings a very powerful indictment against spiritualism. 
He docs not much concern himself with the frauds of 
dishonest mediums ; his case is that the attempt to com- 
municate w'ith the dead is plainly and sternly forbidden by 
the scriptures ; that it undermines the mental and moral 
stability of those who devote themselves to such practices ; 
and that it is so opposed to all Christian teaching that 
its triumph must necessarily mean the subjugation of 
Christianity. He drives his points home not only with a 
passionate conviction but with a marshalling of evidence 
and a logical deduction from it that are not to be lightly 
put by. He takes the gloves oft when he comes to handle 
the doctrines and statements of Sir A. Conan Doyle, Sir 
Oliver Lodge and other leaders of spiritualistic thought 



Mias Cbriatine Chaundler« 



Captain Eric Reid, M.B.E. 

(Military Division), Indian Army, 

whose striking new novel. “SpcMrs of deliverance. ' has lust 
been publishtd by -Mr. .Stanley Paul. 

and, even though you may think him at times too sweeping 
in his condemnations, his book is undoubtedly one to 
which serious consideration is due. 

Mr. Gow is the editor ot Li^ht and an acknowledged 
authority on matters spiritualistic, and certain of the 
articles in his “ S]nriluahsm ” answer and .seem to rebut 
some of Mr. Kcrnahaii's accusations. 'I'o him spiritualism 
is “ a magnificent philosophy ” ; he does not admit that 
mediumship is " unhealthy and unnatural,” but argues 
that even it it wer(‘ ” it is a thing we must go through with. 
It is ‘ the only way ' ” ; for he holds the aim of spiritualism 
to be '' to proclaim the ]>roven and provable truth of the 
existence of an Lnsivn World of intelligent human lile and 
the jiossibility oi comniiini' ation l)etween tliat world and 
our own." That llie quest is beset with danger is no 
reason, in his view, for abandoning it. Who shall decide 
when these doctors disagrc-c One can only commend 
both I>ooks and leave the reader to use his own judgment. 

Sir George Greenwood is neither a Baconian nor an 
orthodox Shakespearean ; he ploughs a lonelier furrow 
and is contented to hold that William of Stratford did not 
write the plays, and that the bard of Avon was no swan. 
In "Shakespeare’s Law" (2s. Od. net; Cecil Palmer) he 
apparently leaves this vexed question severely alone, but 
all who know his mind in those matters will suspect that 
he has an ulterior motive in seeking to establish that 
Shakespeare had a profound knowledge of the law. To 
tell the truth, the knowledge of the law exhibited in the 
plays, so far as Sir George discloses it, does not seem to be 
anything beyond the understanding of an intelligent layman 
of those times. It may look more difficult to us, because 
most of the legal terms used are now more or less obsolete. 
If the author of the plays could not have known such law 
as is in them without being a lawyer, he must have been 
too dull a dog ever to have written them at all. Professor 
Watson, in the current Nineteenth Century, offers as much 
evidence that Shakespeare began as a schoolmaster as Sir 
George"can produce to prove that he was never educated. 
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A. E. HOUSMAN. 

By John Freeman. 


O F all contemporary English poets Mr. A. E. 

Housman is the simplest and the most inimitable. 
Cleverness may copy cleverness. snbtli‘ty simulate 
another subtlety, fantasy flatter fantasy ; but the direct- 
ness of the lyrics of " A Shropshire Lad,*’* their truth of 
imagination, their honesty of phrase, cannot be borrowed 
for a moment without detection. 

Some have assumed the manner, 
some have confessed a debt by 
their titles, but in each case is 
the true attribution clear- 
"school of A. E. Housman.” 

And "A Shropshire Lad” 
remains single and sufficient. 

It is, of course, in one senst* 
and avowedly a local poetrt'. 

But since Englishmen are not 
Engli>hmen in and for the sake 
of a particular county alon(‘, this 
poetry has an acute interest not 
only for Shroj)shire men, but 
also for the larger multitude of 
others whose aff(‘ction for that 
county may be ba^ed ])rimnrilv 
upon notliing broader than an 
allusion in Milton’s ” Comu>.” 

Even Shropshire imm mav admire 
their great river a little more 
proudly for this allusion, to 
which A. E. Housman has added 
in reyieated phrases. He indeed 
quickens the reader’s memory of thi> river not merely 
by casual references, but also by i‘\idence that his 
references spring dee])lv from liis lii>toric siMise, a^ in 
" The Welsh Marches 

High the vanes of Slircwsburv gleam 
Islanded in Severn stream ; 

Tlie bridges from the stecpled crest 
Cross the water east and west. 


" When Severn down to Build was ran 
Coloured with the rleath of man, 

Couched upon lier brother's grave 
The Saxon got me on the slave. 

“ The sound of light is silent long 
That began the ancient wrong ; 

Long the voice of tears is still 
That wept of old the endless ill. 

"In my heart it has not died, 

The war that sleeps on Severn side ; 

They cease not fighting, east and west, 

On the marches of my breast." 

That grave sensitiv^eness to ancient and ever-living 
impressions is a characteristic of this true poet, who 

* A Shropshire Lad.** By A. E. Housman. (Grant 

Richards.) 


draws from the very names of remembered places — 
Bredon and Ludlow, Cloe and Wrekin — the nourishment 
of his mind ; those names Iianging in his car like a 
mothiT’s diminutives in a grown man’s. Hence a feel- 
ing of blessed intimacy grows and flowers amid these 
few-score lyrics, and penetrati's the mind in the way 
of the simplest of precious 
things. 

TendiTiiess, howov^er, is far 
from being all, and indeed is 
^ c a r c e 1 y predominant . Some - 
times grimness appears as frankly 
as in Hardy’s ]x)ems : 

“ Lovers lying two by two 

Ask not whom they sleep 
beside, 

And the bridegroom all night 
through 

Never turns him to the bride.** 

ElsewhiTo — and quotation alone 
will sliow clearly the special 
cliaracter of this poetry — the 
same note of sharp reality is 
e.vpressed : 

■' A. id sure enough beneath the 
tree 

There walked another love with 
me, 

And ovcrliead the aspen heaves 
Its rainy-sounding silver leaves ; 
And I spell nothing in their stir. 
Bill now perhaps they speak to her, 

And ])lain for her to uiulerstand 
They talk about a lime at hand 
When I shall .sleep witli clover clad. 

And she beside anotlier lad." 

It is not, in those lyrics, the violent disillusion of 
youth, but rather the steady perccptivencss of mature 
and tested manhood ; not so much that something has 
disappeared, but that something has been gained. This 
steady, level view of life— of passionate, abundant life 
within a small radius— has the supreme virtue of truth- 
fulness ; fancy is not brought in to give a glamour that 
fidelity does not afford. A. E. Housman has found it 
easy to avoid a false romanticism. 

It is in considering this fact that a further circum- 
stance is quickly noticed —the moral interest of the 
book. Sensations here are related to conduct, acts 
to consequences, as sharply as in the external mani- 
festations of life. The fifty-first lyric is a complete 
illustration, and spares me the awkwardness of 
])arapln ase : 

** Loitering with a vacant eye 
Along the Grecian gallery, 

And brooding on my heavy ill, 

I met a statue standing still ... 
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“ . . . He stood and eyed me hard, 

An earnest and a grave regard : 

* What, lad, drooping with your lot ? 

I too would be wliere I am not. 

I too survey that endless line 

Of men whose thoughts arc not as mine. 

Years, ere you stood uj) from rest, 

On my neck the collar prest ; 

Years, mIicii you lay down your ill, 

I shall stand and bear it still. 

Courage, lad, ’tis not for long ; 

Stand, quit you like stone, be strong.’ 

So 1 thought his look would say ; 

And light on me my trouble lay, 

And 1 stept out in flesh and bone 
^lanful like the man of stone.'’ 

More deeply yet does the moral interest sink in the poem 
containing^this exact and concise couplet ; 

“ The mortal sickness of a mind 
Too unhappy to be kind.’* 

It is’the very depth of sombre tragedy. 

Other things remain to be notird ; first, that A. E. 
Housmaii has renewed our ballad literature, as in the 
eighth lyric, with Maurice among the hay — “ and my 
knife is in his side." 

My mother thinks us long away ; 

’Tis time the field were mown. 

She had two sons at ri.sing day. 

To-night she’ll be alone.” 

Secondly, he repeats the elegiac note, and repeats it 
supremely in the fi>rty-sixth lyric, which it would be 
shameful to cut from. Lastly, he has the bright lyric 
felicity which preserves the work of so many English 


poets — a Herrick and a Marvell, a Wotton and a 
Beddoes — against corruption and oblivion. This stanza 
is famous : 

Wake : the silver dusk returning 
Up the beach of darkness brims. 

And the ship of sunrise burning 
Strands upon the eastern rims.” 

Other readers will know' other perfect stanzas and 
phrases ; most readers will know dozens. 

The renown of this poet is a singular thing. Nearly 
all those w^ho love his poetry love it solely on account 
of A Shroj)shire Lad,” w’hich is all that can be quoted 
from here. A smaller number will know' their author 
as a scholar. That his contribution to Engli.sh poetry 
should be confined to a single volume and such a rare 
later lyric as that wdiicli appeared in The Times during 



A. £. Housman. 
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the w"ir, conceriiing an army of merciTiaries, is a subject 
of constant regret. But thi' n'gret for wliat we lack 
docs not mar our thankfulness for wiiat wt have received 
from A. E. Housman. 

I ought in conclusion to .say that many lovers of 
this poet must have thankc'd, siletitly or openly, the 
publisher of ” A Shropshire Lad ” w'ho issued the book 
— how many year^ ago I cannot now remember, but 
my ow'n copy w’as bought in 1904 — at the price of 6d. 
Only English classics have ever been published in so 
cheap and charming a form. 


LADY GREGORY. 

By C. E. Lawrence. 

T HEltE is a w'onderful woman in Ireland, doing a and that of the Atlantic. Gazing on a world in havoc, 

work which has already spread geniality and with its better aspirations endangered and the great 

ideals far over the English-speaking countries this side requirements of duty, citizenship, brotherhood too often 
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subject to the 
measures of 
the market- 
place, it is a 
joy to look 
towards Gort 
and sec there 
a new lamp 
burning with 
a flame of 
inspirati o n 
fed with old 
visions, a n d 
to recognise 
that for this 
quicken i n g 
which helps 
all who think 
w i t h the 
li n g 1 i s h 
language, 
w e h a V e 
to 111 a n k 
A 11 g 11 s t a 
Gregory, the 

Lady of Kiltartan. Nineteen years ago she edit(‘d a 
little hook in wliicli was expressed the ideal of “ a new 
Ireland rising up out of the foundations of the old, 
with l(A'e and not hate as its inspiration/' How 
necessary, and inor(‘ than necessary, is that id(‘al now 
when tilt' thick-head ])oliticians are busily making 
there a wildenu'ss ! 

The Ladv of Kiltartan she maybe calk'd, because that 
Barony in ('ounty Galway has been tht' source and centri' 
of her main inspiration. I'rom the mouths of beggars. 
])il)eis, travelling mt'ii \and 
Mich pleasant company, from 
the sioiie-breakers, drivers, 
hi'nlsiuen, fishermen, sea- 
weed gatluTers on the wild 
coast, from old remembering 
mouths in the workhouses, 
she has charmed much 
illuminated wisdom and many 
of Iht' tales which make her 
Cuchulain cycle a fit and true 
shelf-comrade to the immor- 
talities of Maloiy. It was 
with the heroic myths of 
Ireland that she effectually 
began her work, and a gn'at 
beginning it has proved. 

That Cuchulain, Emer, Finn, 

Deirdre, Gormleith, Conchu- 
bar, Brian, Maevo, Aoife and 
the other mighty shadows of 
a wild dawn were not for- 
gotten in print is true, for 
industrious scholars had been 
at work, translating and col- 
lecting versions, and many 
versions, of the thoughts and 
doings of the kings, warriors 
and witches, with their loves 


and hates, of 
the cloud- 
years before 
the records of 
history ; but 
the songs and 
legends were 
scattered in 
serious papers 
and portent- 
ous v'oliimes, 
often they 
were written 
in the cata- 
logue-jargon 
of the schools; 
were indeed 
scientific 
treatises 
rather than 
human docu- 
ments. Lady 
G r (* g o r y 
addl'd her 
quota to the 

mass, and then she set to work, linking, co-ordinating, 
editing, iuibuing the old tales with wit and imagination, 
and tlu'n telling them in the only language ])ossible to their 
expression - Kiltartanese, a warm language, radiant 
with humour and vision, in which a natural homeliness 
was merged with a ])roud andsim])le dignity and poetry. 
Kiltartanese is a living discovery ; through its familiar 
musi(' the ani ieiit hc'roes live and are convincing. 

The cycle begins and ends in a period beyond that 
reached in the Morit'dWi thur, for it closes with tliereligious 

triumjdis of Blessed Patrick 
of the l-Jells, while the super- 
til an ic achievements of 
Cuchulain, that mighty hero 
of Ulsti'r, were ])layed out, 
fought out, in the earliest 
])tigan times, on the immediate 
morrow of thi' coming of the 
Fianna, when there were 
amaz.ons and it was no dis- 
grace to a man to fight with 
a woman and slay her if he 
could. Witches weaved their 
sp 'Us and took on sudden 
disguises, the Sidhe rode on 
the winds, and the elements 
entered into the shapes of 
familiar things to overrule the 
destinies of mankind. A 
magic older than the en- 
chantments of Merlin worked 
many wonders. Even the 
shields of the warriors sang 
or roared with triumph or 
rage. And the heroes fought. 
How they fought ! It is a 
mighty and thrilling story 
Lady Gregory tells of the 
fight at the ford between 



Lady Gregory at home. 

Seated at the table on which all her plays have been written, bin by soine ironv of fate when Mr. G. Bernard Shaw 
took the above sna]>-bhot she was writine a ch iractcr for a kitchen-maid 
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Ferdiad and Cachulain, " with the flames of the hero- 
light shining about his head.” It was the final meeting 
of enemies who loved each other, and throughout acted 
with chivalry. But Maeve had wrought the harm. ” My 
grief, it is hard to trust in women ! ” They fought for 
days from dawn of morning until fall of night, when they 
rested, kissed each other, gave each other food and drink 
and helped to the healing of one another’s wounds ; and 
then on the morrow renewed thj fight with a growing 
fierceness and intensity : 

“ So close was the fight, that the Bocanachs and Banan- 
achs and the witches of the valley screamed from the rims 
of their shields, and from the hilts of their swords, and 
from the handles of their spears. So close was the fight, 
that they drove the river out of its bed and out of its 
course, so that it might have been a place for a king or a 
queen to rest in, so that there was not a drop of water in 
it, unless it dropped into it by the trampling and the 
hewing the two champions made in the middle of the ford.'' 

But at last the end must come. Ferdiad, with great 
strokes, forced his way through Cuchulain’s guard and 
reddened the ford with his blood. Then, desperate, 
Cuchulain called to his charioteer, Laeg, for his famous 
spear, the Gae Bulg, and it was floated down the stream 
to him and he caught it with his foot . . . and so to the 
great end of Ferdiad. There is love as well as anger in 
these pages, wdth laughter and tears and the imaginative 
mourning of high souls. When CAichulain, in his 
turn, had finished all his fighting and was just 
a man’s body 
with a great 
memory and 
no more, his 
wife, Emer of 
the sweet 
words, bade 
them make a 
wide, very 
deep grave. 

She laid 
herself down 
beside her 
Cuchulain, 
put her 
mouth to his 
mouth, and 
said : ” Love 
of my life, my 
friend, my 
swee theart , 
my one choice 
of the men 
of the earth, 
many is the 

^ woman, wed or unwed, envied me till this day : and 
now I will not stay living after you.” It would be so 
easy to continue a delight, culling the beauty of phrase 
and thought, of high emotion and chivalrous service, 
from these hero-books of ” Cuchulain and Muirthemne,” 

Poets and Dreamers,” ” Gods and Fighting Men ” 
and, ’ Saints and Wonders,” that we might never get 
to those other departments of Lady Gregory's literary 
gifts irfd labours of which there is call to speak. 

Conjoined with the great fables, merged with them 
in the same immortality of enduring memory, is the folk- 


lore from which she has .taken and — faith ! — ^has printed 
in the ” Kiltartan History Book,” ” The Wonder Book,” 
and some of her plays, stories, views and judgments of 
men and things, old, recent, new ; all characteristic of 
their origin and touched with an inspired simplicity and 
a frequent incongruity which successfully overleaps 
the trammels of truth and art. They break the law and 
they keep it. The Kiltartan peasants from whom these 
words were taken liave an intuitive consciousness of the 
essential unity of things. They know^ that the invisible 
is even truer than the evidence of our senses ; and some- 
how, easily, reasonably, can rightly associate fairies and 
angels with railway-trains and, let us say, the boot- 
blacking. Nothing to them is vulgar — except vulgarity. 
Whatever tangible realities we may conjecture matter 
not a whit, for all are effects of eternity to Kiltartan, 
whose people see the soul of a thing rather than its sur- 
face, and correlate that soul with other spiritual aspects 
in an infinite community. It was not Maurice Maeter- 
linck who showed to them this wonder, which, also, was 
not hatched as recently as ” The Blue Bird.” The folk 
of Kiltartan are a people of unconscious paradox ; they 
commingle shrewdness and other-worldliness in a manner 
that must baffle the unimaginative. ” The History 
Book ” is especially amusing and illuminating ; with 
its gossipy quaint beliefs which never can die any more 
than, in the Kiltartan mind, Parnell can die or 
IS dead ; as surely, too, as Daniel O’Connell will 

live in the 
hearts of 
these faithful. 
‘’O’ConneH’s 
\’ o i c y o u 
could hear a 
mile off, and 
it sounded as 
if it w a s 
I c o 111 i n g 
t h r o 11 g h 
honey.'' 
Time and 
again the 
great genial 
patriot, a 
man of help- 
ful heart and 
hands, shines 
in this record, 
” O’Connell 
wore his hat 
in the House 
of Commons, 
what no man 

but the King can do. He wore it for three days because 
he had a sore head, and at the end of that they 
bade him put it off, and he said he would not, where he 
had worn it three days.” 

That Lady Gregory's investigations amongst the 
peasantry of the West of Ireland is no idle business but 
has a scientific value, is proved by two volumes of 
” Visions and Beliefs ” (Putnams) recently published. 
From the eloquent mouths of ancient women and men — 
Mrs. Casey is the queen of the collection, a book might 
be made about Mrs. Casey — Lady Gregory has gathered 



The lake at Coole. 
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and written down views, in- 
spired, on supernatural ways 
and things. Is it dream ; is it 
truth seen through the inspir- 
ation of vision ? Either, or 
. both, or more ! To these 
imaginative peoj4e the fairies 
— They^'a.Te actual. They 
ride and race horses out of the 
sea, enter houses to borrow 
{convey, the wise it call) milk 
and potatoes. vSoinetimes 
they reward with gold, tnu; 
metal to the faithful bc^Iiever ; 
but to the incredulous or 
irni^atient it proves cow-dung. 

And when the young and tht' 
b ‘autifiil die, it is not death 
they partak(‘ of but a 
translated lift\ They have 
been taken bv Them to 
live, labour and bring forth 
babies to the Fairy folk. 

Often in the shadowed 
sadiu->»'; of the night tin' beiwaved havi‘ seen the 
dead mother creep l)ack to suckh‘ with her ghostly 
breast the loved little one wlio remained wlieu she 
was taken. This reali-^atiou of the unity of tie* un- 
seen wiih till* visible, of the s])iritual with th(‘ bodily, 
alters witli mije'^ty the coucej)tii)n of existiMice. Im- 
martalitv inherits a new meaning. Mortal are 

con-rioiN of the i‘choing horns of Klfland. On the other 
side of th“ river of the solllldl‘•^t ^lei‘p F the reflex of this 
life with perhaps mon* liuniour, wisdom and brightnes:^ 
than are known to the-e gosMjiA of the wikU tind mi^t^ 
the lakes and tin* inonnlain^ wliicli Robert (Gregory, 
who gave his life for duly, jmt u])on canvas with lu'art 
and power and vision. Tlie Jkin^hee ida\N a less ]iait 
ill these narratives of ihe siipern.ilural than might 
have been cx'p'xted, and provis more definit<‘ than her 
conxaaiieiit appearances in irre.-^])on'-ible fiction had 
promised. Often this terrifying forelellei of death was 
recognised ar. a country woman with a red jietlicoat, 
wielding an intluence not only eerie, for, as a sjuiming 
woman records in these veracious ])age>, sh*^ was 
■C-ipable of gbing " asl.ij) on the jaw." The ease with 
which we English can misread the Irish mind is sun'lv 
•e^ablished by this book. A peo}>le blessi-d with a 
sixth -or is it a sixteenth ?— sen.se of close and 
■direct communication witli the life invisilde and of 
magic readily availabh* to initiates, how can we 
measurii them by rul(‘ of thumb or the textbooks 
■of politics ? As well weigh moonshine in a grocer’s 
scales, or put off a moneylendiT with a book of sonnets. 
These imiiortant volumes of Visions and Heliefs " arc 
■evidence of their author’s versatilit}^ and industry, as 
also will be the forthcoming Life of Hugh Lam*, her 
nephew, the '' Image-Maker ” who tried to give a 
tangible ideal to Ireland ; and will yet. 

Through her work for the Abbey Theatre, Lady 
<jregory has made her Kiltartan garnerings, of hero- 
legends and of simple folk-lore, especially practical. 
Not yet can the story of her service to the theatre, in 
and out of Dublin, be fully told, for it is still in the 


making and the growing. The 
idea of a National theatre in 
Ireland was not entirely hers. 
The thought had been 
shimmering in other minds, 
and those fine, unforgettable 
actors, the brothers Fay, had 
endeavoured transiently to 
make the movement march. 
However, Lady Gregory, 
whose imagination is linked 
with an e.vcellent sense and a 
practical didcrmination — she 
can, at once, sec* with the 
artist and hope with the box- 
office — made the possibility 
actual, a fact. She was helped 
with earnest lieutenants and 
good plays, poetical and 
farcical ; but it was hard 
collar-work for the pioneers 
until Synge, the particular 
genius of the Abbey Theatre, 
came along and upset the 
conventions. There is no need at this thirteenth hour 
ti)tell()f the rowsin Ireland and AnuTica, foisted on " The 
Playboy of the Western World.” Moreover, it is herself 
as a playwright that must here be thought of. Lady 
Gregory’s work for the Irish theatre has been extensive 
and variable of kind and quality. It has passed the test 
of the footlights and is \^ery good reading at home ; and 
if every play, as with ” The Image,” has not entirely 
reached its author’s aim, there are many that have abso- 
lutelvhit the gold. For her work possesses the paramount 
\’ital essence —without which greatness is impossible ; 
a-, with it all is j) 0 >sil)le — it has the essence of human 
sympathy, that touch of the eternal and divine, which is 
able in one eloquent pause or ])lirase to win the delight 
of laughter or the genth* touch of tears. The spirits of 
farce and comedy — Lady Gregory archly protests that 
all l_er comedy is regardecl farce — with the Muse of 

tragedy move about the stage of her imagining, to the 
loud mirth of ” Spreading the Xews,” ” Hyacinth 
lialvey,” ” The Workhouse Ward,” ” The Jackdaw ” ; 
the humorous irony of ” The Ivising of the Moon,” with 
its very excellent curtain, and the dark pathos of “ The 
(raol (bite." Tlie historic plays touch deeper chords of 
passion and regret; while ” The Canavans.” "The White 
Cockade ” and " Tlie Deliverer ” treat of periods in 
Irish history -the Jacobite, the Elizabethan — which 
have been curiously overlooked by the writers who hold 
their mirror up to nature and call its reflection the Drama. 

So, in small measure, for the W’ork ; as for the woman, 
fo know her is a joy and an inspiration. Witty and 
humorous, with a sympathy eager to find outlet in 
helpfulness, she makes friendship a possession richer 
than mines of gold. What she has done for Ireland — 
for England and America too -cannot be weighed or 
measured. It is as actual, yet as elusive, as sunshine or 
the happy visions of her own people. Sometimes we 
despair over Ireland ; but we need not despair over 
Ireland so long as the happy, distressful country pro- 
duces such as she — the gifted, gracious and ever-lovable 
Lady of Kiltartan. 
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POLITICAL PROFILES.* 

By Walter Sichel. 


M r. TAYLOR has written a very sug^<estive and 
amusing study. Taking some half a dozen 
ty])ical Englisli statesmen, from Cromwell onwards, he 
has essayed to show us what statesmen meant and what 
state sinanship means. His charm is his iinconveri' 
tionality and his ])ower in profile. For none of his 
l)ortraits are taken at full length or in full face. They 
are profiles artistically sketched with a background of 
learning and ilaslu'S of intuition. Down thev tumble, 
the accepted idols, from their stereoty])ed shrines -all 
save Disraeli (who now can drag that genius down ?) 
and Robert \\ al})ole, who here appears as the beau-ideal. 
Much that he has to say is both new and true, but a 
great deal else— must I say so ? -is the reverse. For 
his masttTV of material is not supreme, and lu‘ proceeds 
on presumptions almost amounting to j)rejudices. 
For him a leading statesman is only the foam on an 
ocean, an emanation more than a pilot. Everybody is 
an expression of the nation’s will. Only, since a nation 
is for him the people " we are reduced to wondering 
what ** the people ” is. On his own showing it is some- 
thing very constantly unpopular, and. while he rightly 
pronounces Cromwell to be an expression of the new 
moneyed interest, he belauds Walpole, who was that 
interest's triple extract, to th(‘ skies, and yet belittles 
both the Pitts, who stood for a commercial Empire, 
(and Walpole expressly disdained the people ”) to 
the deeps. According to his theory Napoleon, for 
example, could never have saved an anarchic France. 
Moreover, he is often unacquainted with the earlier 
conduct of his prodigies —notably in Walpole’s case — 
though his faculty for mile-stoning ” his vignettes and 
showing them as branches of a family tree is perliaps 
the most original part of his achievement. None the 
less the work is far more than any fugitive fancy. He 
sees clearly and he writes as clearly as he feels. His 
English is lucid as well as lively, and lie has made real 
contributions to true biogra])hy. His characterisations 
are certainly not mural and moral tablets. 

Perhaps his Cromwell is the best. In his advent he 
discerns the turning-point when the Middle Ages were 
confronted by the middle classes. In Cromwell’s 
autocracy, too, he notes a Uss disinterested r&petition 
ot Strafford’s and he appreciates the past perspective 
of monarchy. When he notes that Cromwell was no 
” democrat ” we are driv'en to ask what a “ democrat ” 
signifies. In the end — and the same applies to his 
disrelish of Burke — it usualh^ means a capricious tyrant. 
Where Cromwell differs from the common despot such 
as Robespierre or Lenin is that he had large views and 
loved his country. He aired no allegiance to the 
universe and never acted on abstracts. But ho was 
just as ambitious as the ungodly and the conventicle’s 
cart sat ill on him. Mr. Taylor does not quote that 
letter of the Venetian ambassador which describes how 
hq apologised for and dropped his Puritan language to 
a fifth^monarchy deputation. Nor does he— how should 
he ? ^remember that penetrating criticism of his foreign 

♦ " Modern English Statesmen.” By G. R. Stirling Taylor, 
los. 6d. net. (Allen & Unwin.) 


policy by Boliiigbroke who j^oints out that ne\'er till 
the very clo.se did he favour the true course of the 
moment— :i Spanish alliance. 

When w’e come to his Walpole space forbids iis to 
detail the apj)arent delusions into which he has fallen. 
Walpole is his honest broker and Wal])olcisni — the 
statecraft of comfortable though bullying rom])roinise 
— the golden mean. Golden it certainly was. Origina- 
tiv’o, imaginative, as our author seems to beliew, nev’er. 
Has he forgotten that during Anne's reign Walpole took 
bribes for his servants and cheerfully went to the Tower ? 
Has he forgotten that in 1731 he exceeded vven his 
intelligible vindictiveness against the brilliant Boling- 
broke by a charge vvhieh he must hav’e known to be 
false? Or how he blundered in foreign ]M)licy till - 
rightly or wronglv— a truly national ebullition dn)ve 
him into war ? Has he forgotten that Disrai'li himself 
stigm itised Walpole’s excise as an “odious tax le\U('d 
not only on the luxuries but the necessities (^f tlie 
people,” or that “ Sir Blur- String voted a^aiu'^t th(! 
repeal of the Scliisin .Vet b(‘caiise lie wanted to con- 
ciliate the High Church.’’ Robert Walpole was shn wd, 
steady, and full of common sense. He was not ])uzzl(‘d 
or ambiguous lik(' Harley, but he lacked both vision and 
inspiration, nor can the cominoii lestimony of street- 
ballads be adduced on the one side without citing that 
of those on th(‘ other. As for Horace* Walpole — 
so idealised by .Mr. Taylor — he was a charming and 
witty flaneur with a pungent style that formed a sort 
of ornamental icing on tin* cake of Dr. Johnson’s common 
sense. But he was no more “ Ultimns Romanoriiin ” 
than a master of the ceremonies is a hero. I'or 
all his talent he was ever tin* extreme pink of a 
peiii-maitre. 

On the whole tribe of Pitts our author is hard as 
he is gentle with all the Walpoles. As regards the 
supposed “ Pilot that weathered the storm ” in many 
respects to our thinking he hits tin* mark, lint of Pitt 
the great he is far too censorious. Disraeli once said 
that Chatham resembled “ a fort'st tree in a suburban 
garden.” Every one knows the faults of the great man 
who pointed the way to colonial expxinsioii— lh<‘ con- 
tinuation of Bolingbroke’s fine dictum in the Patriot 
Kina that the Colonies should he Britain's farms. To 
dwell on Chatham’s theatricality and acqiiisitiv^eness in 
some directions is to omit what raised him above the 
valets around him —his fire and formidable force. To 
single out his suppnfssed gout is to ignore the use he 
made of it. If he was loose in knowledge he was tense 
in action, and the penniless cornet of horse succeeded in, 
stirring the national feeling by an intuition and resource 
that no schooling can engender. His attitudes appealed, 
and they focused public opinion. As regards his son 
Mr. Taylor might hav^e added that it was Diindas who 
really screwed him to the sticking-point, but he has 
omitted the spell of youth in estimating his influence. 
Doubtless the Pitts were “ out to get ” and all of them 
started as Whigs. But they did not belong to the 
Revolution Families, nor were they accommodaters like 
the Walpoles. They may have been buccaneers but 
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they were not horse-copers. Xor do Mr. Taylor’s 
strictures on “ empire ” s(‘em to take account of the 
lon^ race for sea-power bt^tween France and En/:;land. 
To Burke he shows little charity. No doubt there are 
many weak ])oints in the armour of a sajj;(‘ who was a 
Bedlamite,” given ov(‘r often to paroxysm though 
seldom to })arad()x. Th(‘re was of course', too, somc'- 
times a behind-the-scenes shiftiness about him. But 
why he should be d('nounced for grap])ling witli a 
Jacol)inism utterly repugnant to all lh(‘ nation, save a 
clique of free-thinkers, who wi‘r(' frei'r Ilian tlu'v 
wen' thinking, jiasses understanding. About Warren 
Hastings, about the India Bill, about ino^t of the lu'W 
Whig experiments he was wrong, but tin' scliol.ir and 
political student who began by doing tlie thought for 
Rockingham was right suri'ly in breaking away from 
and breaking up ev(‘ry abettor of disintegiation and 
chao>. Fox was tlu' naughty schoolboy whose dominie 
had been Biirki', l)ut Burke ended by dogging I’ox 
and the ” frii'uds ” of (‘verv countiy but tlieir own. 
The French Revolution too favoured an oetojui^- 
centralisatum hftv times more strangling than the 
French Monarchy’s. L'Etat, e'esf iioiis. Mori'over, 
Burk(‘’s w'orks will alwav^ abide as true interpreters of 
our old Constitution. H(‘ is its Justinian. 


Mr. Taylor’s ” Disrai'li ” is in many ways perceptive, 
but not in all. He is puzzled by duality.” I have 
written so recently on tliis theme both in these columjis 
and, at length, in the Kdinhurfili Review that I do not 
wish to rejieat my>elf. If, however, Mr. Taylor will 
re-read ” Alroy ” and ” ICndymion,” hi' will find some- 
thing of this duality explained. Every one of us is 
” dual ” or even tri])l(', but most men ari' a compound 
of insignilicants. Disrai'li w^as both doer and dreamer. 
The dri'am often exceeded the deed because its realisation 
was prevented, but the tlei'd often ri'alisi'd tlu' dream. 
Take ” Sybil ” alone. Ovi'r tw’entv-three statutes of 
sane social improvement attest both action and attitude. 
Disrai'li was a born romantic and in the best sense a 
born aristocrat. 11 1 ' himsi'lf has said that his leanings 
were more ” jxqnilar ” than democratic, and he has 
described ” a j)retentious, underbred, half-educated 
man with all the commonphu'es of middle-class ambition 
wiiich are humorously called democratic opinions." 
For wiiat unreined Democraev, democracy as a class, 
means is dirticult to define' the rule of one class, and 
that tlie least enlighti'ni'd.” Was “ Not this man, but 
Barabbas ” ” democratic ” ? And ” Democrats ” are 
usuallv second-hand —either j doctrinaires or dema- 
gogues. 


E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 

Bv Brian Phillips. 


W HI’A" a novelist has written fiftv volumes he is 
commonly desciilKd as v(»luininous ; but it is 
well to remember that fifty of to-day’s no\iis would not, 
in average length, make twenty of yesterday’s. It is 
more informing, then, to sav that though Mr. Opjx'nheim 
has w'ritten much the jniblic is still asking for more, and 
that though as an artist in sensation and mystery hi has 
many rivals in modern fiction, he stands among them 
unrivalled. In any e\’ent, to start with a kind of 
prejudice against what the 
economists call excess of 
output is almost like 
begging the question. 

Ouantity should hel]) to- 
wards an estimate instead 
of hindering it. Then' must 
be special qualities in Mr. 

Oppenheiin’s books that 
have encouraged him to 
persist and beguiled the 
public into aj^precia- 
tion. He has been so 
long ninv in command of 
the lending libraries that 
he is not likely to be dis- 
possessed during the present 
generation. He stands 
serene and undisturbed 
between the super-critics 
who scoff at fertility, and 
the bookstall acolytes who 
hail circulation and pros- 
perity as the signal reward 


of still more signal merit. And somewliere w'ith this 
miseella neons triad, like the jx'a among the thimbles, 
hides the iriilh for all to seek. Let ns consult the 
author first. 

You soon learn from Mr. 0])penhc‘im that he has no 
roval road to jx)iiit out to the beginner, save persever- 
ance and the old bombardment of editorial desks. He 
w'as eighteen when his first story appeared in print, and 
Iw'i'Tdy will'll he jxiblislicd his lirst novel. Since then 

he has put in thirty years 
of writing lietion, and he 
eonfessi's, that its fa^cina- 
liou conu s as frer^h as ever. 
“ At fiftv-three,” he says, 
” 1 sit (h>wn lo commence 
a new’ storv vvith exactly 
the same thrill as at twenty. 
For every '-tory has about 
it snmething new. The lure 
of creation never loses its 
hold. Personally, T cannot 
account for the fact.” Then 
after describing his method, 
a rough division of his time 
into recreation and work — 
usually dictation to short- 
hand in summer and a type- 
writer in w’inti'i* - - he con- 
fesses a tolerable acquaint- 
ance of both side's of the 
.\tlantic. But the verdict 
is that he could be i)erfectly 
content to spend the rest of 
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his days in London : — “ Half a dozen thoroughfares and 
squares in London, a handful of restaurants, the people 
whom one meets in a single morning, are quite sufficient 
for the production of more and greater stories than I 
shall ever write. The real centres of interest in the 
w orld seem to me to be the places where human beings 
are gathered together more closely, because in such 
places the great struggle for existence, whatever shape 
it may take, must inevitably develop the w'hole capacity 
of man and strip him bare to the looker-on, even to 
nakedness. So the cities for me.’* 

Fourteen of the novels that stand to Mr. Oppenheim’s 
name all prophesied the war in one form or another, 
and wherever he finds admirers, they are certainly 
not in Germany. Friends who had long twitted him 
on this particular foible, dechircd when the war arrived 
that there would now be nothing for him to write 
about, but he ventures to take a very different view. 
" Now that the cataclysm is over,*’ he says, “ the 
stage is being set for even more tragic happenings. So 
long as the world lasts, its secret international history 
will combine to engage the full activities of the diplo- 
matist and suggest the most fascinating of all material 
for the WTiting of fiction. Of actual story-writing 
during the war, I imagine that there was very litth'. 
We novelists went about our accustomed jobs, storing 
up ideas, and collecting material. There was one 
period, I remember, in the autumn of i()i8, when a 
well-directed bomb upon the Ministry of Information 
might have cleared the way for the younger noveli>ts, 
at the expense of Arnold Bennett, Buchan, Dion 
Calthrop, Temple Thurston, Hugh Walpole, and myself. 
To-day we are all back at our work, none the worse, 
perhaps, for the wonderful interregnum," 

In another toucli of confidence Mr. Oppenheim said : 

I was born in 1866, married in the Stales twenty-five 
years ago, and have one daughter. My chief interests 
outside my work are the theatre, travel, sports and 
games of all sorts. I enjoy my country life by the sea 
(North Devon) and my club life in London, and the 
thing I like better ^han anything else in the world is 
writing stories." When asked wliat he thought of 
the future of fiction as affected by the film, he replied : 
" I am quite sure that fiction will survive the present 
conditions. The indulgence in ficticjn i^ a firmly estab- 
lished corollary to the daily lifi; of all human beings. 
Stories were sought for and told by word of moUth (and 
paid for) two thousand years ago, and the reading of 
fiction still provides a most simple and natural exercise 
for the demands, sulx'onscious perhaps but inevitable, 
of tli<^ imaginative side of human nature. The film has 
come into partnership with the presentation of fiction 
thro’igh print, bet it can never become its rival. In 
these days of gr»*'ater ^*tress, the mind demands more 
relaxation and the film ^applies it, but no pictorial 
representation of a story will ever tak(i the place of the 
written lines to the confirim^d ncivel reader.” 

That point of balanced interest between the two sides 
of the Atlantic suggested another (fueTy. One has 
heard people on this side say Mr. Oppenheim was born 
in AmtTica, but people on the other side admit no doubt 
at all about his being English. This doubt of where he 
belongs reminds one of the seven cities that disputed 
about the birth of Homer ! But at any rate, it is worth 


while quoting what our author has to say about this 
inter-continental sympathy, especially as it may clear 
up some misapprehension as to what raises or removes 
the barrier between the two audiences, English and 
American : " Stories that are freed from local con- 
ditions, which place in the forefront. the primal forces of 
life, command exactly the same attention from English 
as American readers. Why not ? I have been in 
America a good deal, although I live in England, and I 
have never finind any difference in the manner of 
thought or the ideals between the men and women 
of the two countries. They want the same thing out of 
life and they go tlu* same way about it, and, provided 
your canvas is broad enough, you can appeal equally to 
New York or London. Think of the greatest of our 
English story- tell(‘rs- Conrad." 

Mr. Oppenheim can certainly invoke the war in 
justification of the many warnings he has hurhxl upon 
us. Whether he chost' the best audienci's for awaking 
to the facts, or how far he set those facts in the proper 
light, offers room for conjecture. W'hat is certain is 
that he long ago created a kind of barrage or smoke- 
screen of his own when' the wily Bocht* lives and moves 
and has his being in a hundred different shapes. His 
chief handicap is that there are only two ^exes ; other- 
wise the duplicity of the Hun might have been multi- 
plied to infinitv and beyond. 

Some will tell vou that " The Wicked Marquis," one 
of the least sen'-ational, i> the cleverest and most delight- 
ful of his novels ; l)nt vou may takii uj^ any of them-— 
" The Pliuulerers,” “ Mr. Lcssingham (ioe^ Homi*," 
"The Strange C.im* of Mr. Jocelyn Thew " -in the 
certainty of finding excellent enli‘rtainment. Onc(* you 
are under ln> ^pell you have no desire but to read on 
and see him uiiravtd Iiis ni\stery, for Mr. Oppenheim 
has the wizard gift of ^o subduing yon to his imaginings 
that you 110 more question tlu* probability of his highly 
ingenious plots than the spellbound wedding guest 
could tbmk of doubting the veracity of the Anciimt 
Ma riner, 

" The Great Impersonation,’’ his I.itest novel, is a 
rommanding pii'r(* of work. It has Hie (*Iement of 
Teuton treac hery, the manorial family vi'iled in mystery, 
and the inquisitorial sjnes Mr. Ojijienheim has used to 
subtle purposes 111 other of his nox'els. But once you 
accc'pt these conventions of his and, in this case, the 
speaking likeness to (*arh other of the two adventurers, 
there is no end to the fascination with which you watch 
the tale develop. After rnarv(‘lling for many chapters 
how a German baron could be such a finished master of 
colloquial English, and so successfully step into his 
victim’s slioch, it turns out we were all wrong. We 
ought to have been wondering how an Englishman could 
enter the confidence of the All-Highest and his gang, - 
and convince them he was the baron. It is all delect- 
ably mystifying till you arrive at the solution ; and the 
avenues of print are lined with the fabulous beings 
that Mr. Oppenheim has invented and mated or 
martyred to make a reader’s holiday. All this 
by way of showing the mountains of difficulty 
he sets before himself, and how easily he surmounts 
them. 

He is to be congratulated in that, much as he has 
written, his new book is a real advance on.anything else 
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Tie has done. He retains to the full the power of telling 
a rattling story. He has beguiled many a tedious hour 
with his racy and vaiied inventions, and his hand is 
•so far from losing its cunning that what remains to 


be emphasised above everything is that he performs 
his inventive wonders with a new finish, coolness and 
dexterity. He is far and away our most accomplished 
master in the tyin^ of sensation stor3’he lias madehisown. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

NOVEMBER, 1920. 

AnsK'cys to these competitions {each on a separate sheet hearing the name and address of the sender) should he 

foru'ardcd not later than the 14th of the month to 

' The Prize Page,” Thic Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E.r.4. 

('olonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions //., 71 '. and T’. arc the same each month, and that 
for the next tav months the first prize leill be for the best original lyric, 

SpiK'iAi. XoTiCK. — Competitors must please keep copies of their verses : the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


1 . A Prize of Oxji: (irixEA is olhTed for tlje ])(‘st 
original lyric. 

IL— A Prize of Half a (iriNEA is olicn'd for the best 
quotation from English verse aj)})liral)lt' to anv 
revicAv or the name (»1 any author or book 
appearing in this numlier of Tin-: ITookmax. 
Preference will b(' givm to quotations of a 
Immorous nature. 

III. - A JhnzE OF Three New IBooks is oticred for the 
best rojily, in not more tJian threi* Jiundia'd words, 
to the question . If it wen^ jxjssible for \*on to 
sjieiid an evening witJi any famous author of 
tiio past, wJiich one would you ralluT meet, 
and wh\' ? 

1 \’ - A Prize or Half a Cvi\i: \ is ottered for tli(‘ liost 
rr\'iew, m n<it more* tliaii oik* liuiidred words, 
ol any recentlv jiublisJied book. Competitors 
should gi\’e tile naiiK's of Authors and Pub- 
lisli(‘rs at lu‘nd of revu‘\\. 

A'. — A (opy oi Tin: P>ookma\ will be sent post free 
for tijclvc niool/ts tt; tlu* st*nder of tin* best siig- 
gt"-tioii tor Till. Bookman ( oinpetition^. Tlie 
Editor reseiA’es the right to use an\" Miggestion 
siibiiiitted. 

RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 
FOR OCTOBER. 

I.— The Vn/r ol ()\E Ciii\ii\ lor ihr l)i‘s1 original 
K'l’ic Is awarded to Al. lsaacM)n, ol i(), Lexham 
(i.trdens. l<»r the iolhuving: 

X()\'j:mbi:k ttth, 1020. 

Lesl we forget I liulignaiil, we (I'Uiy 
So \ile a charge, loo shameful to eudurt* ; 

Vet in our hearts, are we in very iruth 
So sure ? 

We do forget soinelimes ; fur life is Jianl, 

And sordid cares and standards whieli ch'lile 
AlaUe us lose sight of those fair things that are 
Wortli while. 

Dare w'c feuget, wdio throngh Their saenhee 
Ahve, unscathed, in this dear land remain, 

Freely inheriting the peace they died 
To gain ? 

Can \vc forget ? Not those from wdiom are lied 
All joy and sunshine, from each day its mii Lh, 
Wanting the voice they will not hear again 
On earth. 

When wc forget- not w'illingly, God kncwvs. 

But in the turmoil of life's headlong ilight. 

May He in mercy keep the knowledge from 
Their sight. 

AVe also select for printing : 

THE COTTAGE OF MV DREAMS. 

Far on the distant height there gleams 
- The Little Cottage of My Dreams, 

Swept round by mighty seas of Pain, 


And wdien the last sad wave has rolled, 

Wdieii yon are* old ami 1 am old 
There we shall meet again. 

'Flic seeds we sowed in bitter tears 
Shall olossom in those later years 
And all the hedge's shall be set 
W'lth iV'act) and ('liarily and Truth — 

I'rnitjon of our v'anislied youth — 

Ihit, Heart, shall we forget 

d'hc sorrows of the way w'c trod, 

J'he ])ain that led iis back to God, 

TJie griefs that made us wise ? 

When Time has taught me liow to live, 

And (h)(l lias taught yon to forgive, 

The (hites of Paradise 

Shall roll apart, and wt sliall find 
That all the 303’s we left bi'hind 
Have blossomed just beyond our .sight. 

For as vre trod the jiaths of pain 
God gatliercjd in our w'liitening gram. 

And as, athwart the night, 

\\'c come to meet Him, side by side, 

Like little children, .shorn ol pride, 

When all our loneliness is ])ast, 

And humbly ask to be forgiven, 

Then shall we find "lie (iates of Heaven 
Roll back for us at last, 

.\nd, lighted by Internal Ueams, 

We'll find the Cottage of My Dreams 
\\'here all onr sms and sorrows cease. 

Tliere shall wi* find the liojies we knew, 

There shall oiir fancies all come true. 

And Pain sliall bloom in Peace. 

(Lucy Mallcson, 25, Auriol Road, W.iq.j 
HELEN. 

Low o'er the silver mirror on Iut knees 

Tail* Helen droojied, and 111 its breatli-di mined lake’ 

Saw’ her white beauty smeared and blurred and dull, 
And spoke, her voice all shaken then and full 
Of fierce, swjft-leaping fear : " How shall it be 

With Helen when this firm and radiant flesh 
Is qucnchevi and sodden as dead lotus bloom, 

Ami this gold hair that wdiids men in its mesh 
Is dank and sad as rain-sw^ept olive trees, 

And this ga\’ mouth, whose smile proud thrones can shake 
Is ripe no more for kisses, mirth or wdne, 

Or shaped an arch for stream of song divine, 

But sagged and broken, mumbling of the tomb ? ” 

Then Paris, shocked with pity, answ^cred, 

His burning ga/e upon her cameo face . . . 

“ While pmm-blue nights shall lock in mystery 
The eternal secrets of tli^’ night-deeji eyes, 

While moons shall bare their whiteness to the skies, 
While song and flight of birds hold still their grace. 

And poppies, redd'ning, startle the close-ranked grain 
So far less golden than thy web of hair — 

So long thy loveliness shall weave its snare. 
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Each day, eacli season, thou shall live again, 

With every springtime slialt transcend the tomb 
I'o brush with deathless lij)s the orchards' bloom. 

. . . \\’hilc these things linger, Helen triumphant be. 
Since w'ith such wonders none may match save thee." 

(Diana Patrick, W’oodstock Cottage, Wallingford-on- 
TJiam(‘S, Berks.) 

We select for special ccimmendation the lyrics by Helen 
Mitcham (Limehoiise), K. E. Douglas (Ipswich), Claude 
Sterne (Streatham), L(*slie M. Priest (Norwich), P'aith 
Hearn (Florence) , Laurence Groom (London. N. W.), M. C. 
Smith (Bournemouth), ^\'inllifred Tasker (Llandudno), 
M. Mitchell (Edinburgh), Ivan Adair (Dublin), Pauline 
Clough Young (Claygate), Violet D. Chapman (Bath), 
M. B. (Caln(‘), Muriel (iraing(T (Hampstead), Eileen 
Newton (Whitby), Jack Albyn (load (London, W.), 
J. A. B. (Highgate Hill), Edward Stone (West Hartle- 
pool), Angela W. \A’illiams (Maidstone), Kersasp H. 
Kanga (Bombay), Phyllis Erica Noble (London, E.), 
C. A. Macartney (Paris), Wilfred W. Kershaw (Paris), 
C. Burton (I'pper Norwood), D. (ioodwin ((iilling- 
ham), Una Mallcson (Loudon, W.), Ethel M. Hewitt 
(Streatham), P. E. Ballantyne (Southbourne West), 
Freda Isobel Noble (London, E.), P. H. Lulham 
(Brighton), Ethel Burney (Hampstead), A. Eleanor 
Pinnington (Exeter), Doreen Hateley (Walsall), Angela 
Cave (Bournemouth), L. Yarde Bunyard (Allington), 
Ruth Bevan (Bude), Mary E. Steel (Darlington), ^\Ta 

I. Arlctt (Worthing), John Dronsheld (Prestwich), H. 
Drury (Streatham), Muriel (St. Leonards-on-Sea), K. 
W’intour (Maidstone), Joan Caldcr (Battersea Park), 
Gwladys V. Smallpeice (Felsted), Mary F. E. Cotter 
(Boscombe), Lorna Keeling Collard (Wincanton), N. R. 
Saker (Wood Green), Leslie D. Cockerill (Forest Gate), 

J. R. Wilmot (Birkenhead), L. Scott Stevens (Bourne- 
mouth), F. E. Fleming (Shrewsbury), D. A. Pattinson 
(Northallerton), Delphine Stringer (London, S.W.), A. 
\V. Wall (Nottingham), J. R. McCallum (Birmingham), 
Edward D. Lacy; E. A. Jenkins (Pontypridd), David 
Thomson (Oxford). 


IL — ^The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best quotation 
is awarded to the Rev. Edwin C. Lansdown, 
IT, Ciuildford Road, Tunbridge Wells, for the 
following : 

THE T-APSE OF THE 13ISHOP. By Guy Thornk. 
(Ward, Lock.) 

“ Kcclinecl in the gutter we found him.” 

• }3akham, Xot a sous had hr goi , 

Wc also select for printing : 

THE FORI3IDPEX TKAH,. liv Hosouli Willsie. 
(Butter worth ) 

"It followed her to .school one day, 

It was against the rule.” 

WORDSWC/RTJI. 

(Artliur Pollard, 134, Manchester Road, Accrington.) 

EXTEKTOK TO THE EVIDENCE. By J. S. Fletcher. 

(H odder & Stoughton.) 

” The flfiwers that bloom in the .spring, tra-la, 

Have nothing to do with the case.” 

W. S. Gilbert. 

{]. H. Price, 2, Middle Temple Lane, Temple, E.C.4,) 

“ PUSSYFOOT ” JOHNSON. By F. A. Mackenzie. 
(ilodder A: Stoughton.) 

” A grave, steady man not addicted to grog.” 

” The Baoman's Dog.” — lugoldsby Legends . 

(Annie A. Robinson, 3, Penn Lea Road, Weston, Bath.) 

4 , A CRY OF Y0I:TH. By Cynthia Lombard. 
(Appleton.) 

^ “ Come into the garden, Maud.” 

Tennyson. 

(G. Gardner, g, Chislehiirst Avenue, North 
Finchley, N.12.) 


in. — T he Prize of Three New Books for the best 
quotation suitable for placing over the entrance 
to a Free Library is awarded to Sidney S. 
WTight, of 12, Swanley Lane, Swanky, Kent, 
for the following : 

" Books are the true levcllcr.s. They give to all who will 
faithfully use them, the societ}', the spiritual presence, of 
the best and greatest of our race." — W. Cjianning. 

The replies r(‘cei\ ed ha\ e been numerous and varied 
(though certain very familiar passages have each ])een 
chosen by a scijre or so of competitors), and we select 
for special comnu'ndaiion those sent by ^\^ H. Porter 
(London, S.W.), Margaret Xoi.a Lilley (Leicester). P. J. 
Thomas (Oxford), W. C'ranipton (Stretford), E. (i. 
Horner (Surbiton), foiistance Tidman (Eritli), Sidney 
AndcTson (Wi‘st Didsbiiry), Dorothy Cooke (Reading), 
M. C. Stanley (Sale), J. K. Sisson (Wallasey), Helen 
Au.xilium Bruce (Suiiningdale), .-Xgiies Knight Cross 
(Bangor). Norman H. Jones (Birmingham), Loiiit; H. 
Freeman (West Southbourne), T. Jones (Colwyn Bay), 
E. L. Eayster (Croydon), H. (L Walker (Manchester), 
Alice Greenwood (^^aida Vale), Mrs. (iiin (London, ^\'.), 
Mrs. R. Mair ((jiiildford), Hilda F'lctcher (Highgate), 
E. E. Wood (London, S.E.), J. S. Smith (Nottingham), 
Eileen Earle (Birmingham), Ernest A. Fuller ((Green- 
wich), May W. Harrison (Lincoln), Kate Johnson (Brad- 
ford), CiwendoliiU' W. Iknves (Rishton), K. Harvev 
(Oundle), Edith M. Dean (ClanL E. J. Corke (Halifaxj, 
Doris Ani}^ Ibbotsoii (Newport, I.O.W.), M. Whitaker 
(Barnsley), Alfred O. (George (Allerford), Mabel E. 
Dronsfieid (Prestwich), .Mrs. Sybilla Kirkland \'escy 
(Glenfarg). 

IW — ^The Prize of Half a (^iUixKA for the best n vi(‘w 
is awarded to B. Noel Savelby, of 4 ;, (.'laude 
Road, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, Manchester, ior the 
following : 

TF:NSI(JN. P>v E. M. DiiLArira.o. (Hutchinson ) 

Miss Dclafield is a clever *^alirlst. In " Tension " she 
gives us a devastatingly true portrait of a certain type of 
woman. Lady Kossitcr's pose of universal loving-kindness 
is so assiduously cultivated that it even deceives herself : 
under its cloak she contiives to stir up the statt of the local 
commercial college until the tension thus created reaches 
snapping point. Her hnsbaiul, disillusioned and tynual, 
successfully concealing his lew remaining ideals, is perhaps 
the most convincing figure in the book. But tlie lesser 
characters, from the thghty authoress of ” Why, Ben ! " to 
that amiable egotist Mr. ('ooper, are amu.singly drawn, 

^\'e alsr) select for printing : 

NOTES ON A CFGLLAR-BOOK. By (Gfokgi: SAiMsia RV. 

^Macmillan.) 

This book resembles very much that with which it is 
chiefly concerned — good wine It is mellow ; it is very 
good ; it soothes ; and the wit sparkles continually 
through it. Mr. Samtsbiiry has done many things and 
has apparently drunk many fine wines. He leaves an 
excellent and memorable record for coming generations, 
and we think that a no more subtle blow than this book 
could have been dealt at prohibition. Of course it will 
appeal only to a limited circle, but to those few there is 
indeed a treat in store, and our thanks arc due to Mr. 
Saintsbury. 

(C. Dawson, junr., Llandudno, North Wales.) 

THE MUSIC OF WILD IXOWERS. 

By John Vaughan, M.A. (Elkin Mathews.) 

It is an astonishing but wholly veracious statement that, 
in the midst of all that is sordid and materialistic in to-day's 
life, the attraction of wild flowers, with all their fascination 
as well as variety, was never so keen or so widespread. 
Perhaps it is the Nature Study lessons of the elementary 
school, perhaps the opportunities which have been given 
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for holiday’s and travelling into the “ free ’* gardens of the 
earth — the appreciation has come. Therefore this book 
will find its market. It is vivid and full of life, easily 
readable, full of new and yet containing the old tilings. 

(A. E. Gowers, 12, Broad Street, Ha\ erliill, SiiKolk.) 

\\q also s])ccially coniinend the re\'iews sent by X’iola 
Bankes (London, \V.), (L Ralton Barnard (York), A. M. 
Count (King’s Lynn), Vincent Hainson (Lnton), J-. 
Mugford (London, S.V'.), Matuh' K. Fleeson (Withing- 
ton), Sidney AikUtsoh (West Didsliury), W. Swayne 
Little ; M. C. Smyth (Bournemouth), T. Owl (Soutlijiort), 


Robert C. Bodker (Streatham Hill), ^^’inifred M. Davies 
(BrynmawT), Emma Burgess (Douglas), Lucy Chamber- 
lain (Llandudno). Sidney S. Wright (Sw'anley), Ouccnie 
Scott Hopper (Whitley Bay), 11 . M. Crcswell Payne 
(Xewcpiav), (iwendoline \\’. Bow'es (Blackburn), Edward 
D. Lacy (Manchester), (). M. Baker (Warwick), Dorothy 
Hurst (Wolverhampton), E. A. Douglas (London, S.W.j. 

y. — Thk Pkize ok ()\k Vkvk’s SriKs/KiprioN' to The 
Book.m.vn i< aw'ardefl to M. JC. Dionslield. of 2J, 
^M'llglev Avenue, ih'e'-twich, Lane-. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MARGOT ASQUITH. 

Bv SrKPHEN Mc'Kexxa. 


M odern literary criticism is too often stultiliid 
by the obstinate (lel(*rminatiou of tin* critic 
to have a book w'litten in his own way or lud at all. 
Sympathy with the author’s method is no more com- 
mon than understanding of the author’s design. The 
reception which has Ikhui accord(‘d during the last lew 
months, to the serial extracts from her autol)iogra])hv 
must ha\T given Mrs. .\squith a foretaste of the 
reception which w ill be accorded to the ca)m])let(‘ book ; 
and it cannot be said that much undi'rstanding or 
sympathy has informed the judgment of ])nl)lic and 
private critics. Egotism, bad taste and want iif re'^traint 
have been brought as charge's against the* author of a 
book which bears on its title page the* motto, " Prudence 
is a rich, ugly old maid 
wooed I V inca])acity.” 

In th • preface the 
authoress admits 
frankly “ my only 
literaryasset is natural 
directness." Not only 
in literature but in life 
this natural directiK’ss. 

evident on every i)agc' 
of her autobiografihy, 
is the explanation and 
key of Mrs. Asquith’s 
temjierament. In a 
charact er-s ketch of 
herst'li she says : “I 
think I am deficient in 
one form of imagin- 
ation. ... 1 have a 
great longing to help 
those I love, which 
leads me to intrejud 
personal criticism : 
and I do not always 
know what hurts my 
friends’ feelings. . . 

But, if her directness 
has invited criticism 
and brought her 
enmities, it has 
brought her also, 
by the score, friend- 
ships of which any 

* The Autobiography 
of Margot Asquith.” 25s. 
net. (Thornton Butter- 
worth.) 


woman might bi' ]iron(l to po-^sess a single oiu'. The 
snmnnirv of her life, drawn uj) in iqiW), rt'cords “ An 
iinfettt*ri‘d cliildhood and triinn])hant youth ; a lot of 
love-making and a little abuse ; a little fame and more 
abiiM' : a n al man and great happiness : the love of 
ehildn'ii and sevtaith heaven." And the record is 
rounded by the as])iratioii : " an t'arly death and a 

erf)W\lt'd iiK'niorial servi(‘(‘." 

It i^' n(‘ces«^ary to understand Mrs. Asquith’s attitude 
to life before att('m])ting to judge the book in w'hicli she 
si'ts forth passage's of her own life w’ith a candour for 
which she has already been attacked and will, no doubt, 
be attacki'd again. As companion to the motto already 
quoted she could have add(‘d the famous and favourite 

sentiment : “ They 

s a y . \y hat say 
they ? e t t h e m 
say"; as commentary 
on the critics who 
ga\'e lier '' a little 
abuse" and then 
"more abuse" she 
may take credit for 
refraining from any 
assault on those who 
have fought her politi- 
('ally or traduci'd her 
p r i a t e 1 . 1' h e 

aulobi(;graphy is the 
statement of a woman 
who fiom her " tin- 
fettered childhood " 
has lo\'ed and prac- 
tisi’d " natural dirt'Cl- 
ness." 

This attitude once 
realised, it is easier 
to understand the 
inclusion of certain 
material wiiich has 
offended her critics, 
for they and she will 
ever be divided over 
the p r o b 1 e m what 
must inevitably be 
included in any 
biography and 
what must no less 
inevitably be 



from " The .\utobiography ol Margot Asquith " ^Thornton Biitterworth). 
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excluded from all ; she has been taken to task 
for admitting the world to the death-bedside of a 
sister whom she loved, '^though this leave-taking has 
alroadj' been described for all the world to read ; 
she has been attacked for making public, in her 
own lifetime, a love-affair, but she may well retort 
that an autobiography which omits all reference to 
it is no autobiography. She must write the book 
her own way; and, if "natural directness” be her 
■“ only literary assi't,” the book could have been 
written in no other way. 

That this is too modest an estimate of her literary 
powers is proved on every page. There is wit, percep- 
tion, vitality, a sense of the dramatic, a firm clarity of 
outline and a delightful neatness of finish ; the account 
of her first meeting with the Duke of Beaufort is 
inimitable, and it is to be regretted that she uses her 
great gifts for description so sparingly, for, though 
there is admirable portrait painting, there are too few 
of these tableaux. To many readers, one picture of this 
kind is worth many pages of old letters and of dialogue 
less vital. 

In her selection and arrangement of material Mrs. 
Asquith is not so successful. When Mr. Balfour was 
told by some one who had seen him in her comimny : 
" I hear you arc going to marry Mai'got Tennant,” he 
replied ; "No, that is not so. I rather think of having 
a career of my own.” Though Mrs. Asquith is one of 
those to whom inevitably a high career would come 
unsought, her burning interest in e\-ery thing great and 
small that concerns herself and her friends occasionally 
distorts her perspective and leads her to publish letters, 
conversations, description and judgments that, in the 
opinion of many, can have but little importance for the 
general public to whom this autobiography is addressed. 
Not only is Mrs. Asquith " the most brilliant hoste.ss,” 
as Shane Leslie judged her in " The Knd of a Chapter,” 
not only has she enjoyed “ a triumphant youth ” ; she 
was for nearly ten years the wife of a prime minister and 
has been the mother and stepmother of the most brilliant 
family in England. Some of us would gladly exchange 
her memories of early days in Scotland for a more 
generous contribution to later politics ; the “ love- 
making ” might well have been sacrificed to a little 
history. And here all critics must agree that tht‘ title 
docs little justice to the book or to its author ; " The 
Autobiography of Margot Asquith ” ends with her 
marriage, and the history of her life in Downing Strei t 
from 1907 to 1916 is left untouched. This, it is under- 
stood, will be described in a later volume, though the 
present one does not say so j and the reader, unwarned, 
mav cry in his haste that the autobiography of a prime 
minister’s wife reads frivolously if an embargo is placed 
* on politics. 

While it is reasonable enough for politics to be post- 
. ponecl, it is not so easy to find a reason for Mrs. Asquith's 
general lack of arrangemimt. She would be the first 
to regard herself as an amateur, and her autobiography 
was written under grave disadvantage of time, but her 
inetperience of construction leads sometimes to woeful 
confusion. Chapter VIII opens with a character study 
of the authoress in 1888 and passes by way of a letter 
from Jowett and a projected paper to a discursus on 
friendship and a list of the people who, twenty-eight 


years later, provided roofs for the family when Mr. 
Asquith left Downing Street at ten days' notice. A 
tribute to Lady Wemyss prepares the way for the con- 
versation, correspondence and delineation of Jowett. 
This chapter has been chosen at random ; wherever 
the book is opened, there is the same difficulty in dis- 
covering whither, in chronology, geography or subject, 
Mrs. Asquith has darted. For casual reminiscences tjiis 
may be well enough, but that which proclaims itself an 
autobiography demands architectural proportion and 
arrangement. W'ere the authoress insensible to form, 
this shortcoming might lie pardoned as a thing inevitable 
and incurable, but lier descriptions — at their best — 
reveal an instinctive feeling for form. 

At the end of her first meeting with the Duke of 
Beaufort, who promised her the coveted blue habit 
hitherto reserved for women who owned coverts, Mrs. 
Asquith asked : “Do you always do this sort of thing 
when you meet anyone like me for the first time ? '' 
The Duke replied, “ with a smile, lifting his hat '' : 
“ Just as it is the first time you have ever hunted, so 
it is the first time I have ever met anyone like 3’ou.'' 
This is the first time that any one has met a book like 
“The Autobiogra])hy of Margot Asquith." It cannot 
be judged adt‘qiiately until the s(*c()nd volume has 
appeared, for to many readers the political history will 
be more (Tigrossing than this personal record of much 
that is important only to Mrs. Asquith. Within her 
present limits slu‘ has ])nt forth a book which is as 
well-written as it is ill-arranged : the sketches of her 
“ triumphant youth " are matchless, her pictures of 
Gladstone, Jowett, Alfred Lyttelton, Lord Ciirzon of 
Kedleston, l.ord Ro>el)ery and Mr. Balfour are an 
important contribiithm in llie understanding of these 
men, there are new h‘tters and poems never before 
publislied, and at last w(‘ have an account of “ The 
Souls " from lhi‘ir must inspiring and one of their most 
famous membt‘rs. All who stand outside that celebrated 
gathering will wish that this, tlie first true account of it, 
had been lunger ; but, as many of tlu* members are alive 
and in exalted public positions, a fuller history may have 
been impracticable. I'or all her candour, for all the 
glowing light of peisonality under whirli nothing about 
herself remains trivial ur begins to be irr(‘levant, Mrs. 
Asquith has only disappointment for those who hunt 
for indiscretions. 

Many readers of this outspokem book will be surprised 
by the words, “ I shrank then, as I do now, from exposing 
the secrets and sensations of life. Reticence should 
guard the soul and only those who have compassion 
should be admitted to the shrine " ; but the parodist 
who made Mrs. Asquith say : “ Reticence ! What 

words you use ! " must give her high credit for the 
dignity of her occasional silences. She alludes, indeed, 
to the fanatics who, in the heart of the Home Rule 
controversy, tried to cut her ; but for the less frank 
enemies who intrigued her husband out of office, for 
the hysterical mob who called her pro-German and for 
the people of “ low intelligence and high credulity " 
who screamed obscenities at her in law court and press, 
she has no attention to spare. In this generation no 
woman has been so foully and cruelly attacked ; in no 
generation has the attack been met with such silent and 
dignified contempt. ^ 
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EDUCATION FOR EVER. 


Professional lecturers sometimes concern themselves 
about what they call the Span of Education. There is 
little difficulty about the beginning. The cradle forms a 
comfortable starting point — though enthusiasts would go 
still farther back and accept Frocbel’s suggestion of the 
Annunciation. At the upper limit, twenty-four to twenty- 
five years of age appears to commend itself as a suitable time 
to leave off formal education. But social reformers are not 
content with this, and seem to be harbouring the fatiguing 
conception that education ought to go on from the cradle 
to the grave. They speak of the common fallacy that 
education belongs only to the earlier years, and ]\Ir. Cranage- 
makes our blood run cold with the assertion that he has 
“ known excellent students over 70 years of age." Xatiirallv 
the wjord education may be us(‘d in widelv diflerent senses, 
and it is obvious that in the book before us* adult educa- 
tion begins just where the " young person " ceases to be 
technically entitled to be .so called. It has the peculiarity 
of not being an entirely isolated work but a sort of com- 
mentary on or exposition of the Report of the (‘oniimtlec 
on Adult Education. Some of the contributors were them- 
selves members of the committee, and all of them because 
of their special experience are entitled to syieak with 
authority on the subject. Probably they are right in 
supposing that a bound book will attract more readers 
than a Government Report, even though that re])ort is 
legibly labelled Cd. 3JI, 1010 But while they believe 
that they are able to make the presentation more effective 
than a Blue Book can, the contributors recognise tliat the 
report itself must be read One of them in fact finishes 
his article, by telling us that he wishes us to learn from 
the Interim and Final Rejiorts of the Adult Education 
Committee rather " than to exjiect in this placi' an endless 
catolugue thereof.” But why " catolngue ” ? 

Report and book alike app(-ar to be based on the a.ssump- 
tion that ” in all adults then* is a ca])acily for continued 
education of a high order, granto<l tlie right method of 
approach " : so the greater part of the book is devoted to 
finding and describing this api)roach. Perhaps the authors 
do not clearly enough realise that the many agt-iicies they 
describo — extension lectures, tutorial classes, reading 
circles, mochaiiics’ institutes, Sunday schools, adult 
schools, labour colleges— are all closely related to the dis- 
advantageous circumstances of certain social groups, and 
that age limits are necessarily inliuenced by this fact. 
Further, it i.s doubtful whether culture can be kept separate 
from the circumstances under which it is acquired. ^Ir. 
Greenwood tells us that ” the problem is not how to get 
the articulate workers to absorb the culture of a higher 


social class, but how to enable them to evolve a culture of 
their own." This is wholly admirable, but I liave searched 
in vain throughout the volume for traces of an attenijit 
to apply the principle laid down. Tlie culture after which 
labour is striving more or less intelligently will no doubt 
differ from the conventional culture of to-day. But in 
the meantime labour is loo much concerned with the 
economic struggle to have lime for much develojmiciit in 
other directions. It would be unfair to say that kdionr's 
use of education will be " tendcncious and biased.” but it 
cannot be denied tliat labour, like every other class of the 
community, tends to use education to further social and 
other ends that arc not quite disinterested. It is therefore 
a little doubtful whether the Report is right in its recom- 
mendation that " the State should not refuse financial 
support to institutions, colleges and classes merely on the 
ground that they have a particular ‘ atmosphere ' or 
appeal specially to students of a particular type. All that 
it ought to ask is that they be concerned with serious 
study.” On the whole, the writers in this book support 
the recommendation, and they are able to point to certain 

• '• Cambridee Essays on Adult Education ” Edited by 
tl. St. John Parry. 12s. Od. net. (Cambridge Lniversity 

Press.)' 


almost parallel cases in which bias is not barred from 
Treasury support. But certainly more guarantees must 
be provided before the principle should be extended. As 
a matter of fact, however, so long as the voluntary system 
is so highly esteemed by the educational representatives 
of labour, there will be little clanger of unfair subsidising 
of propaganda. The writers in this volume are firmly 
convinced that only by voluntary effort can adult educa- 
tion be carried on successfully. This does not mean that 
government grants with a reasonable amount of consequent 
supervision are to be refused. But w(i are told that the 
moment a system becomes highly organised in detail, the 
life goes out of adult ediuation. Mr. Mansbridge indeed 
makes the very unexpected jiomt that the more complete 
organisation of education in Scotland has proved a hindrance 
not a help to adult education there. ” Even mechanics* 
institutes, though founded in Scotland one hundred years 
ago, achieved more jiower south of the Tweed than north 
of it." 

In a very sympathetic chapter Mrs. Huws Davies deals 
with the place of women in adult education, and says some 
rather surprising things, not the least startling of which is 
that one of the jhief objections to men and women studying 
together is " that women never get a w^ord in." The 
University Extension Movement is thoroughly well treated 
both historically and critically : and the book closes with 

A Student’s Kxperience," in which an eltlerly student gives 
an account of the extension system as it strikes the working- 
clas.s student. In spite of its .somewhat ec.static style it 
supplies a creditable s]>ecimen of the results produced by 
this form of teaching. 

John Adams. 

LITTLE TREASURE ISLAND.* 

That Mr. Arthur Mee has the rare gift of understanding 
children, of knowing how to apjHjal to their imaginations 
and their hearts, the enormous success of My Magazine 
and Thi Children' a Xewspaper, which lie founded and edits, 
bears umm]>cachable witness ; and in ” Eittle Treasure 

* “ little Treasure Island : Her Story and Her ("dory." By 
Arthur Mee. Illuslraterl in colour and monochrome. lo.s. 6d. 
net * dh>dder cV Stoughton.) 
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Island he has made excellent use of that gift to turn 
history — the history of our own country from its beginnings 
down to the present day — into stories that younger readers 
will And as fascinating as any fictitious romance that was 
ever written for them. Facts are only dead when tliey are 
handled by a dull man ; Mr. ]Mee shows them in action with 
all tlie life and interest that belong to them, and is able to do 
so siinjily and easily because he is himself so obviously and 
keenly interested in them. He has not only learned that 

. truth in closest words may fail, 

Hut truth embodied in a tale 
Shall enter in at lowly doors ” — 

he has learned also how to embody it in such fasliion that 
wherever it enters in it will carry pleasure and its own 
welcome with it. 

, Here you have history with no smack of tlie .school about 
it ; no dreary marshalling of dates and cataloguing of kings 
and tuneless rattling of the dry bones of incident and 
event ; Mr. Mee loves England and rejoices in her, and the 
events and the men he selects to write about are such as 
matter and have real signiAcance in any story of her great- 
ness. “ The Tale the River Tells ” takes you a twenty- 
mile walk along the banks of the Darent in Kent and 
unfolds with a panoramic, swiftly-changing vividness and 
colour the motley life that has flowed down the valley 
by the riverside from tlie earliest recorded time — how the 
men of the Ages of Stone and Bronze were followed by the 
soldiers of Rome, by Hanes, Saxons, Xormans, warring or 
at peace, and how from all these mingling races the modern 
Engli.sh have evolved. A chapter on “ How they Brought 
the Good Xews ” tells of the dawn of Chri.stianity in Britain 
and grows into the beautiful story of the X'enerablc l^ede. 
There are glamorous chapters on the world-old wonders 
enshrined in London’s museums ; on Raleigh, on Shake- 
speare, and how much of its glory our Empire owes to 
them ; and, coming to our own era, there is 'Phe Very 
Heart of the Island," to explain something of the workings 
of the Government offices in Whitehall, anti a senes of 
graphic and often poignant sketches of dn’crs phases of 
the vast war from which wc ha\'c just emerged. 

But Mr. Mee is too true a patriot to be a blind one and 
does not .shrink from showing other sides of the picture. 
It is well that those who will be the men and women of the 
future should read his passionate denunciation of the cruel 
and stupid greed that inspired our business men of tlie 
near past to enslave the cliildren and drive little ones of 
four years and upwards to toil in their mines and factorie> 
so that they might have cheap labour and larger profits, 
for you may depend itj.s the memory of these things that 
underlies much of the labour unrest and relxdlion that tlie 
whole community is suffering from now. It i.'^ a good 
lesson to enforce — wc are jiaying to-day lor the wrongs 
our fathers did, and to-morrow our children will have to 
pay for any that wc are doing. 

But though, as Mr. Mee says, "it is not true that there 
ha.s never been a stain upon our flag," it is true tlmt "In 
all the strivings and yearnings of multilndes of men it has 
been on the side of everlasting light. In the coming uj) 
of the world from barbarism to civilisation it has l>een on 
the side of humanity," and he justifies that claim in the 
stories of lus book - a live book, and one so deftly done 
that it makes knowledge as entertaining as a fairy tale 
and will be read bv children for the sheer delight of reading. 


THE ARBUTHNOT FAMILY.* 

The Scots arc well known to be very partial to an cll 
of genealogy, and so the numerous members and con- 
nections of the notable family of Arbuthnot should welcome 
thi'i- excellent and detailed chronicle of their clan. The 
author is Sassenach, it is true, and merely an Arbuthnot 
by marriage ; but she was born an Evehm of Wotton, 

* " Memories of the Arbuthnots f)f Kincardineshire and 
Aberdeenshire." By Mrs. P. S.-M. Arbuthnot. With 25 pages 
of Illustrations. 63s. net. (Allen & Unwin.) 


and gives valid reasons for undertaking the record of a 
Scotch family : 

" She had the good fortune to grow up in a house whose 
pniudcst possessK^ns were its Stuart relics, and such influences 
are apt to turn one’s thoughts early in the direction of Scotland, 
as to a spiritual lioinc, wliich, in the long, expectant hours of 
childhood, lay mvstcnously beyond the boundaries of the 
known and tlie actual." 

It will be surmi.sed that Mrs. Arbuthnot is an ardent 
Jacobite, as befits tlie chronicler of a family who consistently 
supported, and suffered for, their legitimate kings in the 
eighteenth century. She recovers the Lost Cause by the 
light of wan romance, and pleasant, indeed, to the reader 
it is to wander again in that brave land of long ago, and 
forget for a time the pre.sent horrors of Soviets and Direct 
Actions and Big Threes. 

The Arbuthnots descend from Hugo de Swinton, who 
ill the twelfth century accpiircd the laiiils of Aberbothenoth, 
wdiich became the patronymic of the family. A later 
Hugh, known as " Le Blond," was the hero of Scott’s 
ballad of the falsely-accused (Jiieen of Scotland, and the 
slai'-er of the Dragon of Pitcarles. Yet another Hugh 
Arbuthnot has a ghastly story darkening his memory. 
It is said that he and liis follow'crs, desiring to placate the 
Regent Albany, in T420 seized John Melville, Sheriff of the 
Mcarns, at a hunting party in Garvock. They cast the 
victim into a huge cauldron and, bringing him to the boil, 
each consumed a portion of the hellish broth. 

To come down to more recent generations of the family, 
one of the most notable members was Charles -\rbuthnot 
who, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, was British 
Ambas.sador to Turkey. The war with I'rance caused 
trouble in 1805, and Arbuthnot left his post and joined 
the small English lleet whicdi was lying off Tenedos. M’lth 
It he participated in that gallant forcing of the I >cirdancllcs, 
which was certainly a great feat in view of the difficulties 
the English Xavy experienced in the same jdace over a 
century later. 

The second wife ot (.'harles Arbuthnot', the Ambassador, 
was Harriet l"ane, ilie lady who dominated so coinjdetely 
the Duke ol Wellington, and who was the confidante of 
his most secret political plans. It was apjiarently an 
intellectual fnondshi]^ only, though Society regarded tlie 
Duke as Mrs. Arbuthnot s special property, and she herself 
termed liim " my 1» inlimate property." Her husband was 
perfectly contented and eviiu ed no jealousy. He was, in 
fact, Wellington > mo^i valued man friend. The trio were 
constantly togetlier, and the only unhappv person was 
the Diiches*^ of Wellington, who was uiuvaiiterl and slighted 
in her own home>. She was undoubtedly very badly 
treated by ber husband. I'lie poor, meek Duchess gave 
up the conte->t in 1S31, anti died. Her brilliant and 
successful rival followed ber to the grave tliree years later. 
The two widowers hv*ed on alont* together to c.xtrcme old 
age. Charles Arbuthnot died at Apslcy House in 1S50. 
It is a strange story, as strange almost as Nelson’s relations 
with Emma and Sir William Hamilton. 

Mrs. Arbuthnot provides a real, jiulsating, luinian drama 
when her book records the amazing ca.se of Miss Eleanor 
Arbuthnot, whom Joint Carden, of Barnane Castle, 
Tipperary, attempted to abduct by force in 1854. He 
was a rejected suitor, and endeavoured to seize the young 
lady one Sunday when she was drivdng home to Rathronan. 
Two of her sisters and a governess were also in the carriage. 
A most terrihe ^truggle took place, the governess waging 
a very pugnacious part — striking Carden violently and 
repeatedly in the fa.ce\ w^hich was covered with blood. 
Irish retainers of both partie.s rushed up and joined eagerly 
in the fray. Carden’s attempt was frustrated and he fled. 
At once he was pursued and captured. He was tried, and 
condemned to two years' hard labour, and he served his 
full term of imprisonment. But public sympathy was 
with him, and the Irish ladies sighed for such a gallant and 
determined lover. The cold-blooded heroine of the story 
never married, and in later life was devoted to good works, 
which perhaps were her penance for the passionate and' 
melodramatic experiences which had marked her youth. 
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In recent years the family has been worthily upheld 
by I^ear- Admiral Sir Robert Arbiithnot, who perished with 
his ship, the Defencx. at the J^attle of Jutland ; Brigadier- 
General Sir Dalrymple Arbiithnot, and' many others. This 
family record is a credit to its subject, as well as to the 
author and publishers. 

S. M. Elms. 


THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER.'' 

So long ago as 1S7S IVofes.sor Thorold Rogeirs stated 
that the agricultural laboun'r ])ossessed five or slv more 
qualifications to the title of skilled \\ork('r than did the 
artisan, korty yi*ars later th(‘ House* of ( oinmons was 
^^tartled by the equally true, if iroine;dly made, statement 
of a member that it was more difficult to re]daee a skilled 
carter than a cabinet minister, ^'et. after all thest* tears, 
in spite of the lessons learii(*d from (or, ratli(*r, taught by, 
for they apparently hav(* not bec'ii learned) the exjK'riences 
of the war, we are still content to treat 1 bulge with rather 
less respect than we show towards the beasts that he lends. 
In a vague way we all realise, of course, that tlu* agrii ultural 
labourer is still scandalously ill-])aifl and overworked. lint 
we need the relentle.ss facts so ably marshalled by :\lr. 
F. K (been in this excellent book to liring houu* to us the 
real dejiths ot our national shame. 

.Now what are these iaits Let us go batk fiflv vears 
From 1S33 to ivS(>2 tlu* average wceklv wage Jor an agri- 
cultural labfiurer in England and ^Vales ranged from 
os. lid to Us. id , whilst the average jirice oi wheat jk‘I 
inqu'rial quarter w'as from 33s 3(1 i(, 33^,. >,0 w'onder 

Mr. Plot hero calletl this period the '* (ioldt‘n .-\ge of English 
agrn ultnrc. ’ 'I'he tarnu*rs an<l landowners would no doubt 
agrei" with him : as for the labourer --but he always found 
a gra\'e somewhere when w’orked to death 'J'hese are, 
how'ever, figures only ol the labourers' wage : what did 
they mean in food ? 'flic usual food was ]iotaloes, dry 
bread, grei'iis, herbs. kt*ttle-bioth. weak le.i, aiul some- 
times a little b.iLon. There wa^ no nie.it except on Sundavs. 
Kettle-broth consistt*d of bread .soaked 111 liot water, 
seasoned with .1 pinch of s.ilt, ]u‘rhaps an onion or a spoonlul 
ot milk, and this “ seems to have been the common food 
in the southern lounties” \s for the styes mismimed 
cottag('s in which tlie workers wt're housed. l(*t C'obden 
' spea k 

“ .\t ^tour])aine. 111 Por.siu, one hedrooin lu a c«»ttai:e ».nn- 
t. lined three beds, imiqiiefl b\ ek'\cu pen]>le ol all age^, and 
both scxe.s, with n«» i iirlam or ]).irliti<)n wliatevei \t Mdt«ni 
.-\bbas, un’the average ot the last ..eii-.iis theie w'ere iliiit\ six 
ju'rsoiis 111 e.ii h luniM', and so crowded were they th.it luUagers 
with a desire hir deieiu y would niinhiiu and place all tlu males 
in one lott.ige .ind all tlie teiiialos 111 aiudlier 

Thus It W'as their culleetive will, loinineiits Mi (been, 
which protected them Irom moral degradation. 

It was to alter siieli eomlitioiis that Cobden thuiulered 
forth his living words I.ater. 111 the early sex eiities, Joseph 
Arch took ii]) the task. He organised the lialf-starved 
country labourers and declar(*d w.ir on the farmers and 
landowmers. Some tow'ii workt'rs and a few new'Sfiafiers 
lielped him ; but against him were the almost solid ranks 
of that rural trinity of oppression— the squirearchy, tlie 
clergy, and the farming class. I hough Aich li.id one 01 
two initial successes, he w'as soon countered. Indeed, foi 
a generation the agricultural worker’s condition miproved 
but little. Now' there are signs of now life. Trade 
unionism has taken firm root. I he young men ha\e come 
out of the Army wdth broatler views ami scpiarcr shoulders. 
They arc dreaming of better things, discussing ami organis- 
ing. Jhit they w'ill have a hard row to hoe yet. The old 
spirit of slave-driving is not dead in rural England , still, 
the labourer's power grows. How' it grow's and how it 
will be wdelded a peritsal of this invaluable book will show. 

R. K. 

* “ A History of the English Agricultural Labourer, 1870- 
1920." By F. E. Green. i6s. net. (King.) 
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W. H. DAVIES’S POEMS.* 

Probably none of our (biorgiaii ])oels is likelier than 
Mr \\'. H. l)avie< to survive* tlu* ('eiitiiry. He is far from 
faultle.ss : .severtd surpa.s.s limi in lechimpie and delicacy 
of linisli . but almost alone among them he has the 
s]>oiu;ineity w'liich is beyond art ami that indefinable 
(pialitv which we loosely describe as genius. Most of 
I’ls distinguished contemporaries have talents that arc 
w'cil under control, but lie is the irresjionsible servant of 
hi^ gilt ; they have an aggressively modern air, but he has 
iu'> rn Its ill the past and the best of his jioems are as fresh 
as this vear's ro-^es, and as old-fashioned. He is curiously 
]>ersoiial, but nc\'er self-conscious : you do not feel that 
he has cast about for a theme and then sedulously ham- 
morod it into rhyiiu* with the scholar’s know'ledge of the 
rules of the game. He does not so much seem to go after 
ids subject as to take il as it comes to him ; any passing 
sight or casual fancy ser\es his turn, and the perfect 
sim])licitv of it is matched with as careless a simplicity of 
e.x])ression. This latest book of his is as eharaeteristic of 
him as his first. If he is starkly and gniesomely realistic 
at times, as in “ The Rat,” he can pul the quietest charm 
ol poetry into such a lyric as “ Bird and Jh'ook ” ; 

M song, that's hird-hke in its kind, 

Ts in the niind, 

Lo\ e--in the mind ; 

And in my season T am moved 
No more or le.ss from being loved ; 

Xo w'oiran's love has power to bring 
My .song hack wlien I cease to sing ; 

Nor can she, w'lien my season’s strong, 

Prevent my mind frt>m .song. 

“ But where 1 feel your woman’s part 
Is in the heart, 

I.ove^ — in the heart ; 

For when that bird of mine broods long, 

And I’d he sad w'lthout my s<»ng. 

Your love tiicn make.s my heart a brook 

* A Song of Life, and Other Poems.” By W. H. Davies. 
With a frontispiece from a portrait hy laiura Knight. 5s. net. 
(Fifield.) 
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That dreams in many a quiet nook 
And makes a steady, murmuring sound 
Of joy the whole year round." 

The very inequalities and occasional infelicities of such 
verse as Mr. Davies's are inseparable from the magic of it ; 
they accentuate its unpremeditated naturalness. He is 
like a man who talks unreservedly and unaffectedly of 
whatever he happens to think and feel ; so doing he 
inevitably says some commonplace things in a common- 
place way, and the beauty of his song is that its perfections 
flow from it as easily and are a$ native to it as its imper- 
fections. It was the same with Herrick and with Blake, 
and if one were to venture upon prophecy it would be to 
say that his place in the poetical hierarchy will not be far 
below theirs. 


BEERBOHM TREE/ 

Receiving their plaudits at once, often in inordinate 
measure, wdiile still the curtain is rai.sed on the scene of 
their rehearsed endeavours, actors — puppets of this wooden 
O — are rapidly forgotten when the play is done. Artists 
who create are lucky if they get the rew^ard of applause at 
any time ; but with the actor it is here and now ; thunders, 
clapping of hands, paragraphs, photographs, the easy 
adoration of the many. And then, some shuffling of the 
scene and — farewell King I The shining phantoms of the 
limited, limelit hours have become phantoms fading, gone. 
Biographies of actors, as a rule, because of this rapiditj'^ of 
eclipse, make dismal reading. The turning of the pages is 
so. like the disinterring of rose-leaves, wrapped in press 
cuttings of extravagance. 

Tree was so well-known and recent a producer and player 
that this book should have better fortune than most of the 
Jcind. Its plan is excellent, and the choice of the inimit- 
able Max for pilot of the team of eleven contributors is 
of the nature of an inspiration. Unfortunately, there is 
nof enough of him. With his inside family knowledge and 
many years of attendance as a critic at the theatres, he 
should have expanded his sixteen pages to many more ; 
while Lady Tree, whose pleasantly intimate contribution 
occupies more than half the book, might well have omitted 
the expression of opinions ; for, as with so many other lead- 
ing ladies of the profession, the critical note is lost in dizzy 
ecstasy. Roses and pearls are cast with spendthrift hands. 
She can hardly mention a play, player or perlormancc, 
without adjectival extravagance ; and as few of us did not 
witness some of Tree's productions, it is possible to check 
these enthusiasms, and know that many do not hold good. 

Sir Herbert was a man of eager and bold conceptions ; 
but often their realisation vras beyond his grasp. Even 
his happiest and most successful endeavours were marred 
by blots of bathos or misjudgment. Henry Irving, from 
whom so much of his inspiration was inherited, could not 
have outdone the taste and beauty of some of Tree's 
productions and scenes ; yet in the very heart of the 
poetry the wrong note was sometimes struck with a blatancy 
intolerable. The antics with the turnip-head ghost in the 
beautiful " Twelfth Night ” ; some of the dull buffoonery 
in Much Ado," the intrusion of the mannikin It in the 
revival of " The Darling of the Gods," the return of Sir 
Peter Teazle to dance in the minuet after he had left the 
scandalmongers in disgust — such were frequent faults 
which marred the illusion it is the province of the actor to 
produce. 

It would, however, be vTong not to recognise Tree's 
merits in certain respects. He was a very great showman ; 
lavish, daring, constantly w'ooing the manifold tastes of 
the public with a pleasant variety. The success with 
which he filled the colossal His Majesty’s is at once a 
tribute of praise and of condemnation. His own art grew 
aittenuate there. His best personal triumphs were gained 
on tire small Haymarket stage ; and no one who saw his 
PauPDemetrius in " The Red Lamp " would give a fig, by 

* " Herbert Beerbohm Tree : Some Memories of Him and of 
His Art." Collected by Max Beerbohm. 21s. net. (Hutchin- 
sonj 


comparison, for his Benedick, Ulysses, Shylock or Macbeth. 
At the same time even the vast stage of His Majesty's, 
which destroyed the essential subtlety, could not prevent 
his scoring splendidly as Caliban and Falstaff, parts un- 
forgettable to those who witnessed them — and that, when 
the plaudits are ended, is the best immortality an actor 
can hope for. 

For the man, the tributes of his friends are enough ; 
and they loved him. Plenty of stories arc going the round 
(they do not appear in this book) which show him on 
occasion tart of tongue and not suffering bores and fools 
as gladly as those fools and bores could have wished. But 
a man must be measured by the w^armer standards, and 
we know that Herbert Tree to many was lovable. Of his 
wit this book has ample testimony. His epigrams have 
salt enough to bear a frequent reading ; and sometimes 
they w'ere spontaneous — " Of all the arts love is the 
greatest." " Flattery gives us winged feet." "To sacri- 
fice an epigram on the altar of tact is the last martyrdom 
of man." "Epitaph for atheist, * j’y suis, j’y icsiie/ 

" He is an old bore ; even the grave yawns for him." 
" Cynicism is the humour of hatred " — and so on ; 
variegated illustrations of a clever and happy mind. His 
w’ork in America for England during the w'ar was that of 
a patriot. This volume, his literary monument, in which 
Mr. Bernard Shaw's acid tribute is especially delightful, 
makes a convenient record of one — of infinite jest, of most 
excellent fancy — who according to his lights served the 
public generouslv and gladly. 

C. E. L. 


A TRAGIC MASTERPIECE.* 

The saying that love is blind is only very partially, 
if at all, true. That love seems blind to the faults ol the 
beloved may be but a seeming, after all. That it is more 
wideawake to the virtues of the beloved, virtues that the 
mere outsider overlooks or disparages, is perhaps in- 
disputable. And this wideawakeness is surely enlightening 
rather than blinding. " I can't make out what she sees in 
the fellow," we remark. And of course we can't. But if 
he were in love with us, and wc with him, -we should both 
reveal more of our best selves to one another, and thus get 
to know one another better than anyone else know> us. 

I fancy that this idea underlie.s the theme of Mrs, ].>awson- 
Scott's new novel. I have read it twice. My first hasty 
reading left me with an impression that it was mainly a 
study in degeneracy ; my second more deliberate and con- 
sidered reading, that it is a study in rcgeneracy, and that 
its final conclusions are resolved in th(j alembic of love. 

The central figure of the story is the girl Roma. It is 
through her eyes that we see what pa.sses during the three 
days in w^hich the whole action of the story takes place. 
She is already unknowingly in love with the young, strong, 
clean peasant-fanner, Tavis Hawke, who tells her bluntly, 
" You feci alive, but you aren’t." And at once the flicker- 
ing light of love in her is kindled to a bright flame in the 
light of this man’s love. Even yet, however, she does not 
understand. But her vision is clearing. She is beginning 
to wonder, to ponder. Very soon .she is beginning to dis- 
cover that there are things and beings in this w^orld outside 
her average commonplace experience : beings hardly 
human, who do things that are worse than bestial. Beings 
of perverted instincts whose sole joy in life is the gratifica- 
tion of vile impulses so unnatural as hardly to be described 
as passions or even lusts. Sexless, sterile beings. The 
broken-down old man, Llyr Pendragon, alone shows linger- 
ing traces of a vanished vigour in insensate outbursts of 
rage and violence. His son Hendre, whom Roma in her 
simplicity is willing to marry until she learns the revolting 
truth about him, and the girl Clarice, daughter of another 
of the old man’s degenerate sons : these two are alike 
crafty and subtle, loving the darkness rather than the 
light because their deeds are evil. 

♦ " The Headland." By C. A. Dawson-Scott. gs. (Heine- 
mann.) * 
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Onl^y a great artist in literature could have triumphed 
over the difficulties of a theme which must have devolved, 
m any less sure hands, into ghastly farce. It is Mrs. 
J.)awson-Scotfs supreme sense of ,,roportioii and balance, 
her delicate handling of light and shade, her force and her 
reticence, and above all her essential sanity, that go to 
make of this book such a memorable acliicvcmcnt. 

It IS not a book for 1 hos(‘ who funk borli life and deatli. 
It is a strong, brav^c book for men and women. 

Fj)\vi\ Prc.ii. 


MARK TWAINS LETTERS.* 

" I love to think of tlu- and god-likc Ck-mens 

Kiplinp wrote to Mr. I- \ Doubk-dax, the AimTican 
publisher, in 1003. “ He is the big^rcst niciii you have on 

your side of the wat(T by a damn sij^ht. and don’t yon 
lorpjet it. C/Crt antt's was a it'lation ol Imi ' I'crhai)*^ Ihert* 
may now seem a link' cwtrava^ancc' m llial cnloi^v, but 
few^ of US wTuiId have tlioii^vht so m tlie dav'^ wlieii it wa.s 
written. A new ^(Micration ha^ ns(Mi and sut ii]) new idoK. 

and the old are not what they wc'ie I'Acn wi* who w'cre 

nearitif^ inuldle-aj^e in hi^ later rears, when Ins lanu' was 

at its hcif?hl, hnd the laiij^di out ol much ol Mark's 

humour, and tliat lli(*re are not more lluiii tw() (ir three of 
his many books tliat we can re-rea«l lo-da\' with ilu‘ (k'liyhi 
and admiration they movt'd us to at lirsi Ikit this was 
to have been expected As .Mark 'I wam savs m one ol liis 
letters, neither Dickens nor Scoit means the same to iis at 
fifty as he meant to iis when we were voimn and less 
critical : " Nothiim remains the same WIk-ii a man j^oes 
baek to look at the house ot Ins clnldliood r has always 
shrunk " 

ihit if most ol his books lia\a' shrunk, or set'in to ha\( 
.shrunk, the man liiinsell has nnder^ione no n.d diminution. 
The spell ot his personality is as ])oteiit as ever, and \ou 
cannot read llu'se letters withoni n'alisiny; the charm and 
bij^iie.ss of It and feehn*^ all your old allemaiu e to him 
renewed. There is a more natural w himsuahtv. a mellower 
humour in the thiiyijs he w’rote to his friends than in much 
that used to tiikle us in Ins prok's^-edlN' funny books . there 
IS something wonderfully ])()ii>;nant or lowdile m the wnstlnl 
tenderness or ([iiaint idayfulness ol whatever he w’rite" !(' 
bis wife and clnklren or about them . the shrewdest 
common sense imdcrJyiii” his dridl or lolciMiii 01 bitter 
commentary on life and tlu* wavs of men, and .in uiK'oni- 
promisin*; outsjiokenness in all his jiid.i^ment" hlerar\ and 
otherwise. Some ol his best letters weiv to I> IlowelU 
ami, tlioii«4h he diil not praisi' even liiin indi'^crnnmatel\ . 
his admiration for llowell’s wxn k mati hed h;s clowint^ 
allcction tor the author. “If \onr j^ennme stones can 
die/* he wrote, “ 1 wonder by wli.il ii.ehi old W .dier Scott’s 
artificialities shall continue to live " 

Scott, how’ever, never ap]X\tled to him In a lettt'r to 
Brander Matthews he puts a do/eii de^ .istatmi^ c|ne‘-lions, 
bcf^innin^, “ Are there in Sir ^\ alter Scott " nov ek ]Us'^a.m's 
clone ill j;ood haifrlish -Knylish wJiicli is neither slovenly 
nor involved ? " and gcx's on. “ Brander, I lie lierc dyinj;, 
.slowly dyini; under the bli,elu of Sir Waller J have read 
the first vc'>liiine of ‘ Rob J^o\.’ and as tar a- chapter XIX 
of ‘Guy Manncring,’ and 1 e.in no longer hold my head 
np nor take any nourishment. Lord, it's all so invenile ! 
so artificial, so shoddy ; and siudi wax hgurc's ami skeletons 
and spectres. Interest ? \\ hy, it is impossible to feel an 

interest in these bloodle.ss shams, these milk-aml-wati'i 
humbugs. . . .” But he ])eisevered wnth Jiis reading 
and a few clays later wTote again saying he had passc'd 
from “ Guy ]\Iannering " to “ (Hientin Diirw.ird,” and “ it 
was like leaving the dead to mingle with the living : it was 
like withdrawing from the infant class in the C ollege of 
Journalism to sit under the lectures in English literature 
in Columbia University,” and then, having been forced to 
praise, adds, ” I wonder who wTote ‘ Quentin J )iirw'ard * ? ' 

♦ " Letters of Mark Twain.*’ Edited by Albert Bigelow I’ainc. 
Illustrated. i8s. net. (Chatto & Windus.) 



Mark Twain. 


I nmi “Till Letters of Mark Twain ’* (Chatto Sc Windus). 

Whether lie is right or w'rong in such judgments is of no 
moment : what holds yon in the letters is their amazing 
vitality : he interc'sls you beLaiise he is so intensedy 
inti're->tetl 111 himself ami ever\ thing about him. W’ith 
.Mr Bigelow' Paine’s admirable ])relalc»r\ .sketch and con- 
necting notes throughout the\ make the most intimate, 
enioy.ible ami enduring liiogiaidiy of Maik Tw'aiii that 
has lueii or 1- ever likelv to be written. 


THE LOOKER-ON.* 

It IS the fate of the philosojilnc tenijieraincnt tliat it too 
rdten paralyses action: its interests aie so many, its per- 
ceptic^iis so (iiiiek tliat he who is blessed with it sjicnds his 
da\s ill comnu'nt and cntieisiu rather than in creative 
w'ork. He siilicTs from a conli'nl of the spirit and a dis- 
content of the iniml : lie will (|uesnon the arrangement of 
the universe and the plans ol retorniers, but he rarely 
thinks of applving his disturbing standard to his breakfast 
ov his ineoine Mr Malloek’s natural tendency to a great 
dc'gree of intelleeliial i.riticism ami a rather complacent 
satisfaction with the world- -a pleasant if narrow one — of 
gi'iitlemanly society was not noticeably aliected by his 
education either at Oxford or at his juTvate tutor’s. He 
is even now' unconscious of how' much he missc‘d in the 
world with which he was most familiar. He wtis most 
familiar with its comfort and its beauty, and he dislikes 
the thought ol admitting that there was anything wdiicli 
should make uneasy those who enjen’ed that comfort and 
that beauty. He is (]uile sure tliat in his childhood, in 
the forties and ilfties, there w'as no distress among the 
agricultural labourers in Devonshire, there w'as” no hint . . . 
of any distress temper wdiich wtis calculated to provoke 
protests of any sort or kind against the established order.” 

“Memories of Life and Literature.” By \\'. H. Mallock. 
(Ch ipman cV: Hall ) 
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He believes he was right in thinking that the ** rural counties 
of England were “ the scenes of an idyllic and almost 
undisturbed content.*’ Well, the opinion of one Charles 
Kingsley, also not unfamiliar with the West of England, 
was scarcely in accordance with Mr. Mallock’s : and I 
would suggest that, in so far as the peasants were content, 
their idyllic peacefulness was not unconnected with the 
savage cruelty of legislation such as the Game Law^s, and 
also with the recollections of the fate that overtook the 
first effort to form a rural trade union in the neighbouring 
county of Dorset. It was natural that the peasant hesitated 
before effectively expressing his grievances, when that 
expression entailed transportation for seven years. 

It may seem ungracious to begin one’s review of an enter- 
taining book with this note of criticism, only 1 believe 
that no one can properly appreciate Mr. Mallock's keen 
resourcefulness as a critic unless he is aware of the blind 
spot in him. Temperamentally Mr. Mallock is unable to 
believe in forms of discontent and revolution which threateiir 
his accustomed world ; and when he has proved, as he has 
so often done, that such forms of revolution — whether in 
economics, in theology or in politics — arc illogical, he 
proceeds to behave as though they had had no existence. 
He is continually, in all his books, overestimating the power 
of pure logic and underestimating the powTr of passion, of 
revolt, and of that common sense which refuses to be 
satisfied with statistics when it needs bread. This "Mr. 
Mallock is only interesting as a survival. He represents a 
society which had distinction, beauty and dignity — dis- 
tinction purchased by others* humiliation, beauty acquired 
by a steady ignoring of prevalent sordidness, and dignity 
held only by a denial of humour. It is significant that in 
this long book, dealing very amply with Mr. Mallock’s 
economic writings, there is no mention of a little tract, a 
corrosive, definitive little tract called “ Socialism and 
Superior Brains,** written by a certain George Bernard 
Shaw'. 

There is, however, another Mr. Mallock — a Mr. Mallock 
whose wit very nearly achieves wisdom, whose sense of 
pathos at times gets near poetry, and whose zeal for Toryism 
approaches the dignity which attaches to Jacobitism Mr. 
Mallock*s theological work there is no need to discuss. It 
is the work of an outsider. What Pio Nono once said of 
Pusey is far truer of Mr. Mallock, but he is like a bell wdiich 
rings people into church but remains outside himself. The 
aspects of Mr. Mallock which are valuable are those which 
are illustrated in his early books, “ The New Republic ” and 
“ The New Paul and Virginia,” and by his novels in so far 
as they contain critical comment on society. Mr. Mallock 
belonged by birth to the squirearchy ; he moved in the 
small world of London society, and remembers the days 
when it was as hard to get into Claridge’s as into Boodle’s or 
Brook’s. Of that old vrorld he gives us a picture, drawm 
with skill and affection. His description of Deiibury 
Manor in the days of his great aunt, Miss Margaret Froude, 
is a little masterpiece of etching, from the beginnmg with 
its recollections of Walpole and Wyat (the bad Wyat of 
Salisbury Cathedral notoriety), to its suave ending, descrip- 
tive of the old eighteenth-century furnisliings which 

“ . . . were there, not as survivals of the past, but as parts of 
a past which for the inmates had never ceased to be pre,scnt 
They were there as the natural appurtenances of a lady who, so 
far as I knew, had never been near a railway till a special train 
was run to convey’ mourners to her funeral." 

Mr. Mallock was at no public school, but at Balliol, regnante 
Jowett, he was one of the best-known undergraduates. 
There he began to apply his quick and critical mind to the 
efforts of the liberal to reduce Christianity to a system 
which would enable dons to enjoy, without believing it. 
The result of that application is to be found in two books 
which still are readable. " The New Republic,** modelled, 
he tells us, on ” The Republic of Plato, the Satyricon of 
PctrorJhs Arbiter and the so-called novels of Peacock,** 
was an amazingly successful effort to reproduce, with just 
the least touch of caricature, the opinions of Jowett, Huxley, 
Tyndall, Matthew Arnold, Pater, W. K. Clifford and 
Ruskin, wlio • alone among them all commanded Mr. 


Mallock*s sincere and whole-hearted admiration. The 
book is in literature something akin to what Max*s 
caricatures arc in art : it is a tour de force, which Mr. Mallock 
has never again equalled, and its success, although partly 
one of scandal — all the men I have named are introduced 
under the thinnest of disguises — was thoroughly deserved 
on the book’s merits. The success of the book secured for 
Mr. Mallock a great welcome when he came to London. 
He saw and met ' everybody.” 

There arc many good stories in the earlier chapters ot 
the book, but in later ones Mr. Mallock deals a little too 
exhaustively with his own works, giving an analysis of 
some of his novels. His position as a novelist is not easy 
to define. He luii- connections with the pure societ}^ novel 
of Disraeli ; but his best work sliows more interest in 
abstract thought than is displayed in Disraeli's. He never 
attains the sober (ompetence of Mrs. Ward, nor the 
bright, challenging audacity of Hugh Benson ; and he 
nnlortunately forsook the short, light form of his early 
books for a heavier and more morose style. 

Mr. Mallock’s book leaves the reader with the impression 
of an artist who ha> been diverted from his proper work. 
That work was satire : but something in ^Nlr. Mallock’s 
character- something entirely creditable to him — prevented 
him from being contented with .satire. There is in him 
something of that spirit which Kipling describes ; some- 
thing of the modern disease which Ibsen pictured in his 
great canvas of Rome in Julian’s lime. He doubts his 
doubt : he is neither sceptic nor believer, and all his later 
writings are coloured with a certain hesitation not of the 
mind, but of the spirit, which renders them strangely 
irrelevant. 

R. Eu-is Roberts. 


AN APOLOGY FOR NOVELISTS. 

A certain publisher i> now sending out cards with the 
question : wdiy do you read novels ? But far more to 
the purpose would be thc‘ inquiry : why do you write 
them ? For a good many people who ought to have 
examined themselves on this point iiavc a])parently 
neglected to deal with it, jiulging by the floods of worthless 
stuff now pouring from the jiress. These no\'els aie indeed 
a challenge to an honest waiter who, as a novelist, would 
fain think he i- supplying something that .s(*rves a good 
jnirpose, other than the one ol merely paying his expenses. 
For if liis wTirk is foolish and nndclightful, the novelist 
does not justify his existence even if his .sale.s run into 
millions. Before the bar of honesty it is not enough for 
him to say, ” The public swallow my rubbish greedily.” 
A novel is a piece of service only if it gu'es the world some- 
thing beautiful ; or, on a IcsSer level, if it opens the 
sympatliies to an unfamiliar chapter of life ; or again, if 
it is calculated to take one aw^ay for a time to a better 
w'orld than that circle of mean cares wdiich draws lines 
on almost all the middle-aged faces one meets to-day. 
This third head is obviously the most misleading one, for 
there are a thousand way.s of amu.sing the silly — by making 
them sillier than they wxtc before ; worst of all, there is 
the way of amusement follow'ed by the mere purveyor of 
” risky ** stuff. 

The books on the list under review * are in themselves 
examples of the classes here described. For ” A Tale That 
Is Told ** has the mellow^ autumn beauty that at times 
reminds one of Gissing’s ” Henry Ryecrolt ” in its tone ; 
” ('athcrine Herself ” is a queer ” case,*' and a most unusual 
one, of the interaction of a strong nature on a weak one ; 
" A Girl For Sale ’* has a measure of fun about it, especially 
for the tired or mentally enfeebled, and ” The Passionate 
Spectator ’* is a story that disguises the true quality of the 
dish by its highly-flavoured seasoning. 

* " A Tale that is Told." By Frederick Niven. 9s. net. 
(Collins.) — " Catherine Herself." By James Hilton. 8s. net. 
(Unwin). — A Girl for Sale." By Mabel Barnes-Grundy. 
8s. )6d. net. (Hutchinson.) — "The Passionate Spectator.” 
By Jane Burr. 6s. net. (Duckworth.) 
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Mr. Niven alternates in his writing between adventure 
tales and tlie leisurely, old-world Scotch atmosphere where 
he IS so much at home. “ A Tale That Is Told ” is finely 
written in the meticulous style suited to its supposed 
narrator, a dealer in rare erlitions in Glasgow. As such 
it has time for the most delicate cflects in humour, in 
character and scene. As ;i family study of dignified Scotch 
life in the section of society where “divines” practise 
oratory and the art of making the liest of both w^orlds. it is 
quite a beautiful ])iece of work. The vigorous portrait of 
the Rev. Ihomas Grey. 1) D., is worthy in its humour and 
truth of a place lieside th(‘ (dd men in Sle\’enson’s portrait 
gallery. Dr. (jrey, thougli on the sate side of hiimluig. 
is lovable in every inch of him. And if the other folks, 
his children and his wife with tlu' alabaster effect, arc 
less striking, it is simply because the\ are in Ihemsclves 
among the crowd of more shadowy i liaraeters who actually 
make up the vast imijority ot the human nne. There is a 
sorrowTiil truth in tins siorv ot th(‘ generations that pass, 
of the benediction then dignity even communicates to old 
walls and gardens, wdiich makes one tliink lietler of all life 
since it can produce anything so pleasant. INlr. Niven 
amply justifies liis existence as a novelist, for he ])ossesses 
humour, insight and a gift ol form in construction which 
is quite delighlful in days when the “.slice of life “ is 
apt to be but raggedly li.uked oft the romance writer's 
loaf. 

“ Catherine llcrscll “ is a very surprising tirst novel, 
one that is actually ca})able of giving a shock to a w’oniaii 
reader, so remarkable is the knowledge dis})layed by its 
author, wdio, we are told, is a young man ot eighteen. 
Yet the knowdedge showm is of the charactor of a woman ! 
And, although there are (.eriam weak points where the 
illusion fails once or twace, the whole is original, suggestive 
and lull of intuitive percejUion. The subject is the talc 
of a girl's life, a girl of the: loner middle class wlio is keyed 
up to energy, ambition and self-tontrol by a man of 
character who, unknown to lunist'lf and to her, actually 
galvanises her into a tlisplav ol power entirely foreign to 
her re«il nature. When he dnip', her in sell-defeiice, or in 
selfishness, she reverts to her natural state ol flack inertia 
and satisfaction with the third-rate. One }).iys this young 
writer the high coinjilinient ot asking onesell . is this true 
p.sychology ? Is it ])Ossiblt‘ that some of the displays of 
artistry we perceive on tlu‘ '^tage and c*lsO where are the 
results of another's suggestion There is in “ Catherine 
Herself " no Svengali business, no claptrap, but all is told 
in a manner that is simple, direct and cwcellenl 'I'liis is a 
nov'el that holds the atlentioii because it is a good story 
as well as a very interesiing ess.iy in the psychology of 
suggestion. 

Of Mabel Barnes-Gnindv's novels ovi*r half a million 
have been sold. The reason for this i*' a l.ict in llie mentality 
of the young girl. For the success,, whicli started with 
“ Hilary On Her Owm," rests on the recipe used in the 
composition of all these tales. In this the centre is almost 
always a young girl wdio is just as charming and amusing 
as every girl would like to think herself. She is forced, 
like thousands of girls, to get her living in the rough-and- 
tumble of to-day. She gels it in the original ways that 
every girl w'ould so gladlv discover for herself did the 
structure of the world give her the chance, as unfortunately 
it does not. After funny straits, the Barnes-Cirundy 
heroine, in w-'hich all these thousands of other girls see 
themselves, always comes up smiling witli the r.’ght man 
at the end of her cute little fishing-rod. 1 his is exactly the 
sort of position in which nine out of ten girls would like 
to imagine themselves — if only they possessed tin* necessary 
invention. Failing this, they buy a Barne.s-Grniidy no\el 
and enjoy the delight of seeing themselves the c(’ntre of the 
kind of “ stage " they can understand. And all this with- 
out the mental energy required to invent it. It is this 
fact that makes such stories mentally enfeebling. In the 
old days a girl learnt some sort of mental facility from 
having to dream her own dreams, as a child learns invention 
by making his own toys, or a man braces himself by playing 
football and not by looking on. Now, after Caxton s 
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unfortunate invention, the principle “ Every girl her own 
dreamer " is no longer honoured. It is a pity. 

In the “ Pas.sionatc Spectator’’ the idea developed i.s 
that with full freedom women will take up the position 
supposed to be claimed by the majority of men in regard 
to love and marriage. There will then be one moral 
standard for men and women : but it will be the low 
standard of the man, not the ideal standard the woman has 
tried to defend for so many centuries. Not only will 
marriage be repudiated freely, but even within it other 
adventures will be sought by women, sometimes openly, 
sometimes secretly. It is assumed that this will lead to 
joy, to greater health and happiness. The scene of the 
sketch is fixed in middle-class life in America, and the 
heroine passes from one fever fit to another, ultimately 
setting out to practise deception on her husband in a way 
that was very well known in the past, but is here, for the 
purpose of the argument, assumed to be highly original. 
The book is monotonous in incident and stiff and wooden in 
characterisation. It is also an instance of feeble thought. 

He made me understand that .sex adventure was only 
one of the million adventures that men have. Women, 
poor dears, know only the one ” And this is the fact 
that utterly condemns the theory at the back of “ The 
Passionate Spectator.” For the woman hero pictured is a 
being incapable of any other adventure than the one of 
sex, except that once, by an amazing effort of daring, she 
goes off on a week’s walking tour. Her brains being 
drowned in a sea of emotionalism, there is nothing she is 
fit for save the everlasting monotony of sickly indidgence. 
For her there are no great adventures, no worlds to 
conquer, no science, art or politics to follow. But for men 
there have always been these worlds, and that is wliy, as 
a sex, they have kept their heads above water even with 
the present standard of their morality. ” .More brains, () 
Lord, more brains,” is the only possible aspiration for 
women who are too stupid, too much enslavetl, to realise 
that to immerse themselves in emotionalism is to destrot' 
in themselves every chance of fullness of life. 

M. P. WiLLCOCKS. 

PHILOSOPHY AND FAITH.^ 

Posthumous works are a risk. If an author lias left 
manuscripts sufficiently finished, it may often be a })ious 
duty to publish them after his death, jirovided that they 
are properly edited. Were it not for this, how little we 
should possess of Dr. Hort's writings, for example ? But 
it is not so w’ith the materials which luue been at the 
disposal of Mr. Wilfrid Kichmond for this book. It i^ 
indeed two books, printed together, and neither is a book , 
neither half of the volume was intended by the author 
for publication in this form, and the nexus between the 
tW'O is not obvious. 

Tlie first part consists of about a hundred pages filled 
wdlh extracts from notes of lectures and from sermons 
which have been already publislied. These are woven 
into a seeming unity by the editor. To many they will 
recall Dr. Scott Holland’s most congenial and satisfactory 
contribution to religions thought, his early sermons. 
Hutton’s praise of them in the Spectator was amply justified. 
The’^' were overflowing with language, but tlic preacher 
had real ideas under his eloquence, and his warm interest 
in human life always proved attractive. When he became 
' speculative or theological, it was his instincts rather than 
his argument wiiich w^ere helpful. He tried to justify the 
energy and fullness of life by faith in the Catholic (Teed 
and the sacramental system, believing that thus alone 
could the world be interpreted rationally, i^'rom this 
he drew^ an inspiration for social progress, especially in 
his later days ; for him “ faith ” involved a fcarlc.ss sense 
of fellowship, and he preached this in season and out of 
season ^ Well, these pages are reminiscences of Canon 
Holland at his best. To people who have forgotten or 
who do not care to consult his volumes of sermons, they 

* “ The Philosophy of Faith and the Fourth Gospel." By 
Henry Scott Holland. 12 s. net. (John Murray.) 


will prove a useful summary. Still, a summary is less than 
a living utterance. And the author w^as himself in jets of 
elocpience and appeal rather than in a coherent, sustained 
argument. He had more of the seer than the thinker. 

The second part of the book, on the Fourth Gospel, 
deduces from it ideas of philosophy and faith and truth 
wdiich lay in Dr. Holland’s mind. As a contribution to 
the .serious criticism of the subject, they arc negligible. 
W’hat w'c get in these scattered notes is the judgment of 
a sensible outsider upon a problem of technical criticism. 
Dr. Holland has some acute criticisms to olfer, such as 
would occur to a keen mind. But these pages do not 
suggest that he w’as ever inside the problem of the Fourth 
Gospel. He wished to find in.it the final and first-hand 
interpretation of Christ, charged with an insight and 
authority to wiiich the Synoptic evangelists could not lay 
any claim. The Johannine authorship was therefore an 
axiom rather than an inference for him, and the difficulties- 
raised by this hypothesis were no more to him than 
” superficial enigmas.” 

It is suggested that ” this volume may be follow’cd by 
anotlier, prepared by the Rev. N, S. Talbot, containing 
some of the very full notes taken by him of Dr. Holland’s 
professional lectures, supplemented and corrected by 
transcripts of Dr. Holland’s ow'ii notes.” In the interest 
of Dr. Holland s reputation, we liojic that this project 
will not be carried out. To judge from the jircsent volume, 
w’c should say that Dr. nollaud'h ])rinted books contain 
any ideas that he had it in him to express. His work 
along this line was clone, before he came to C)xford. Let 
his reputation rest with his earlier books of sermons. 

Janies Moffatt, D.D., D.Litt. 

THE CAPTIVES.* 

Nearly eleven and a lialf years ago I selected a book 
called ” The Wooden Tlorsc^ ” troin a ” batcli ” of novels 
which had lound their w'ay to my study to be reviewed 
for a weekly paper, and 1 remember to-day, as I take up 
” The Captiv'es ” wath more kiunvledgc of the author, how 
good it was to find a stc'ady, sincere, finely conceived piece 
of literary fiction amid a pile of inditfercnl stull. 1 
remember, wdlli some ]>lcasure, that the review I then 
wTOte w'as not vMthout the feeling that Mr. \\’al])oh* would 
take a high place among our novelists. Since thou most 
of his novels anci stones have come my way, and the 
impre.s.sion of strength and fineness contiiuies unbroken. 

it w^onld appear tliat most of the* chaiacteis in this 
latest volume by Mr, \\ al})ole are ” captives ” in one .sense 
or another, but 1 hesitate to burden him with the assump- 
tion of a ” nu‘ssage ” or a ” purpose ” ; it is much better 
to admit, walhoiil im})nlation.s of a moral ” les.son fly 
in amber, sting in tail — that here is an c.vcelleiit novel, 
mature in thought and in style exjienenced, meet for its 
companions. 'Ihe heroine, Maggie Cardinal, is a captive 
to the very end : the (laughter of a good-for-notliing 
rector, .she finds, after liis deatli. some sort of a home wath 
two aunts in London, and it is here that her most literal 
thraldom begins, l^iil her spirit is never broken, however 
greatlv her jihysical liberty may be; restricted, and the 
niLstake of those two amazing aunts w'as to imagine that 
they could trim strong young wangs to their owai low and . 
level flight. For they l)elong to a sect wdiose members 
Nvatch for the ” Second Coming ” and worship strangely 
in a fearsome chapel, attended principally by servant-girls 
and nondescript w'onien lost to a healthy sen.se of sex, and 
seeking outlet for emotion in melancholia and hysteria. 
One is inclined to think that this by-way of religion is 
exaggerated slightly for the sake of effect and contrast ; 
but the point is a small one, and I have formed one of the 
congregation in communities almost as desolate — to my 
sorrow and ultimate wisdom perhaps. Aunt Anne is the 
one who takes charge and rules the household ; she is a 
wonderfully drawn character. Calm, lost in her ideal, 
always contemplating some presumably fair spiritual 

♦ " The Captives." By Hugh Walpole. 7 s. 6<i. net. (Mac- 
millan.) 
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vision, she is of the stuff of which fanatics are made ; her 
very outward semblance of austerity gives her a certain 
■authority and power of control over others. To her. Aunt 
Hlizabeth is merely a foil, unimportant and weak and ready 
to be demonstrative when slie gets the chance to be alone 
with poor Maggie. 

Simply from lack of experience in life — she had read 
practically nothing and wa^ a genuine child of nature — ■ 
endures this gloomy prison of a house for vears ; 
and only when she has fallen in love with the son of the 
presiding minister of the sect does she begin to live largely. 
Martin Marlock was a waster, who valued women little 
save for what variety they could bring ; lie had travelled, 
had seen the world fairly thoroughly, and, as often haj>pens 
in real life, found himself captive in turn when he met the 
strange girl who was as innocent as the day. He has two 
redeeming points— he is devoted to his father, and he 
tries hard to “ back out ” when he finds that this time, 
with Maggie, it is the “ real right thing " With the utmost 
freedom, she gives her heart to him, and nothing that he 
can tell her of his past, nor his candid statement that he 
will probably tire of her after a time, can assault her 
passion with the faintest liojie of success. 

To such a nature as Maggie’s, situated thus, life w'as 
bound to .show an ugly side. Martin goes abroad : a young 
clergyman falls in love with Maggie ; she marries him, 
having told him that she can give him only affection and 
that slie will never forget Martin. The result, of course, is 
tragedy in tlie parsonage at Skeaton-on-Sca to which Paul 
Trenchard takes his wik. Into the ])rolonged duel between 
(irace Trenchard, his sister, and the new mistress of the 
household, Mr. \Valpol(‘ has put some of his best wcirk ; it 
IS excellent comedy -the tomedy tJiat lies close to tears. 

To sum up . if 1 want beauty, 1 shall turn to “ The 
Wooden Horse ” again , but if 1 want strength, assurance 
in technit[ue. life in grim earnest, and invigoration, 1 shall 
read, all(*r a judicious interxal. “ 'Jdu' (’aptives ” om'c 
more And in doing so J shall note how far Mr. Walpole 
has advaiued in m.isiei \ ol liis chosen art. and ho])e that 
I ha\e not nns‘^ed " Idle 1 igme iii the ('ar])et.” 

W'll KRII) K Ka.n«»i.ii.. 


IRovel IRotes. 

THE BREATHLESS MOMENT. Ii\ Muml lime od 

net ( Jolin l..nu • 

W hen Sabine* I'aiie hillier Indcu'c c losing Ins gay eareiT, 
locked 11]) his inoiU'X' in (lerman stocks he sliowed a g’eat 
latk ol loresiglu I.ike main millions of us. lu laih'd to 
foresee the bairojuMU Wiir ol loi.] and, in c onsecjiu'uce, Ins 
daughter was driMMi to the urn omloi table c‘\]nHlient of 
earning the bread she- ate I hrougli the adveitise- 

meiit columns she secured a ]><).siti<>n as honsckeejHM* with 
old Mrs. \dillanee rnlortnnatel\ lor Sabiiu-, Mrs 
Vallance’s ne])hew Mark h.is a wife living- a])an liom Jnm, 
.so tliat when Sabine and he tall in love witli I'ach othei he 
lias to confess that they are in an extremity awkward 
position, d'lie war, however eased many strains, including 
that due to the bond of matrimony, so before Mark goes off 
to the front they ha\’e a months Iioneymoon, leaxing the 
formality of marriage to a more fitting occasion. J hen 
begin Sabine’s real troubles : flow to explain hei condition 
to Mrs. Vallancc ? Iknweeii them, :Mark an I Sabine 
■concoct a storv of an Australian soldier, whom they con- 
vcnieiitlv kill 'later, as father of Sabines boy. Wdieii 
Mark is*^ invalided home from the front lie is worse than 
useless as a fiance, although his wile is dead, lor his memory 
is a blank so far as the past few' years are concerned. But 
courage, endurance and steadfast love form a solvent for 
all jiroblems of life, and hapinness is ultimately attained. 
The book is well constructed, the style is ea.sy and m its 
kind “ The Breathless Moment " is a success. 

THE COUNTESS OF LOWNDES SQUARE. Hy K. F. 

Benson. 8s. 6d. net. (Cassell.) 

Stories to suit all tastes will be found in this admirable 
selection. Their author ranks high amongst the men who 


THE BREATHLESS 
MOMENT 

By MURIEL HIKE 

\ bnlliant new' Xovel by tlie .Vuthor of “ AutuiTiii,” “ The 
Hidden N alley," etc. 8s. 6d. net 


THE AMENITIES OF BOOK- 
COLLECTING 

AND KINDRED AFFECTIONS 

By A KDW'AKI) NICWTON. W'lth Frontis])iece in colour 
and Illustrations in half-tone and line. Demy 8vo. 

“ Mr. Newton has written one of the most eiif'a^ing books about books 
that \M h.ive read tor years. Ever>rjne uho loves books will recognise 
in Mr. .Niwton a kiiidreil spirit.’’— >/>»•< /a/or. 20 b. nct 

THE GREAT FIRE OF 
LONDON IN 1666 

By WWLTKK (i BKI.L, Antlior of “ T'nknown J.onclon,” 
etc Whtli numerous Illustrations and Plans. Demy 8vo. 

“Mr. Hell has accomplished ... his task with rare and profound 
knowledge, analytical skill, and charm ot diction ." — Morning Post. 

“ A well considered narrative ot the Great Fire which will be interest- 
ing to everybody.’’— / imrs 258. net 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 

BENGAL FAIRY TALES. By F. B Bradley-Birt. 
With (} Tllustr.itioiiN in colour by Ahaxixdranath Tagore. 
Crown 4to 15,. net 

PETER’S PENCIL. WTittrn anti Illustrated by I’iiyllis 
Morki.s Crown 410. 7g, net 


JOHN lAaM:, tui: iu)i>li:v hkai>, w.i 


NEW AUTUMN BOOKS 


THE WANDERING JEW 

J!y E Tl'MPI.E 1 Ml'KyroN, Tlu- text i>l the- Play as 
jMoihieetl l)V Mr M.itheson J.aiig at the New’ Theatre. 
I'loih and hi .irds 5/- net. J'a]H*r 3/6 net 
In this prfc*.eMt.iiion of an ancient legend .in attempt i'. made to portray 
ihi- eternal struggle lielwi-en gooJ .iiul evil m m.in. and to interpret the 
spii iiiial issues ol IiIl. 

THE BAIRNSFATHER CASE 

By CaiUciiji lilUCi: 1 5 A 1 K NSF.ATHER and W. A. 
MU'JX'ii ()u original illiKstr.tlion.s. 7 6 net. 

BairnsLiiher's sior> A rno'>t ainu-ving life picture of the making of 
in .irtisi through ■> of s 

OLD SEED on NEW GROUND 

By Rev the Hon. JAMF.S ADDKRLKY (Rector of 
Si Paufs ('ovent (iarden). ij Cartoons by Low’. 
C'loth and boards. 7/6 net. 

’■('anon .-XtldirleN's \er\ modern .md origmil vtrsion of the Parables 
Dia} shocK the iricu' guid, hut it is full of the sound stutf of C hrlstianity. ' 
Pmlv h 

'*( anon .\doi‘rle}'s literary style is Huent. simple and direct : his choice 
«if the right word is coiisiani ; and the stones are leavened with a huinonr 
which can be pungent as well as gentle."— //irwimg/mm (jazcltc. 

WHEN THE BLOOD BURNS 

By 1*: W. SAX I, Author of ‘Banked Fires,” etc. 
7/6 net. 

A strong s- \ novel, delicately treated, with the scene laid in India and 
England, and taking its title trom the welt-know'n (]uotation ironi itamlet. 

RADIANT MOTHERHOOD 

A book fnr th(‘se w'ho arc creating the future. By 
MARIK S’L'DPIlS, D.Sc., ini.D. 6/- net (postage 6d.) 

This book will be of nniciue help to the modern husband and wife by 
separating clear •> ( 1 ) the nature-imposed dithculoes from ( 2 ) those entirely 
urtihcml, .i.id ( 0 dinsi which are to-day general, bi.t which by kiiowkdge 
can be comp'.eteh conquered. The author Creates round the subject the 
light of beauty and juy springing from true understanding. 

AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS. 

24 , BEDFORD STREET. LONDON, W.C 2 
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know precisely how to gain the right effect within narrow 
limits. His touch is always sure, his choice of material 
wise, and the reader need never worry as to whether the 
supreme test will find his efforts lacking, for the conclusion 
is invariably unexpected, certain to contain the necessary 
thrill, subtlety or sly dig. Blackmailing, spook, cat, 
general and crank tales form a miscellaneous but thoroughly 
enjoyable dish. Quite easily two of the best occult stories 
we have encountered are “ The Ape ” and “ Through ** ; 
in them the weird is handled in an entirely new yet attrac- 
tive fashion. The cat sketches could only have been 
written b^ a real lover of these strangely alluring but 
inscrutable felines. And for tense horror, stark realism, 
wickedness of motive and skilful creation of atmosphere, 
" In the Dark ” should be discovered as difficult to match 
as '* Philip's Safety Razor *' is for pure comedy and hearty 
laughter. Still others are notable for a delicacy of fancy 
and treatment which will render them acceptable to those 
in search of milder fare. But whatever the sketch, tale 
or study, it is sure to be marked by a literary quality of 
distinction and charm. 

LARRY MUNRO. By G. B. Stern. (Chapman k Hall.) 

Miss G. B, Stern’s technique has greatly improved since 
the days when she wrote that most amusing, broken-backed 
book, “ Twos and Threes.” In ” A ^Marrying Man ” .she 
definitely turned a corner, advancing in ” Children of No 
Man’s Land ” to the dignity of a theme. Neither of these 
books, however, could be called amusing. She seemed to 
have mislaid her gift for depicting surface behaviour and 
handling a situation lightly ; and we are therefore glad to 
find in ” Larry Munro ” that \vhile she keeps her improved 
technique she once more makes us laugh. The book is 
written in the first person, and is the story of a man’s un- 
willing admiration for a more attractive personality. It 
is a little difficult to unravel the criss-crossing of relation- 
ships, but they are of no particular importance, the theme 
being the long-standing rivalry between Kevin Somers and 
Larry Munro, a rivalry which ends with Larry’s deatli at 
the war. He is the beloved of Kevin’s mother and of the 
girl Kevin hoped to marry, and he lives next door. We 
see him through Kevin's eyes, a fa?>cinating creature with 
” slanting no-coloured eyes, which were almost ^loe-grecn, 
and not quite yellow, and often hazel— all the wooflland 
tints ” ; and we .sec him among the Seaton'^, a family 
about which Miss Stern has written very brightly. It is a 
little difficult to believe that the Sen tons wcudd hav(j 
behaved as they did for so slight a reason ; but if they had 
not, the story would Imve suffered, and that is the reason 
for most of the improbabilities in novels. “ No matter : 
For the moment there they .-lit together, talking of 
I^rry. ...” 

SURPRISES OF LIFE. Bv (‘foorges Cleiiieiiceaii. 7s o<L net. 

(Nash.) 

Dainty, ironical, tender, stern or romantic, according 
to the subject, these exquisitely-wrought short stories 
reveal the ferocious “ Tiger ” of so many legends in a new 
light. Here is a man possessing the rare qualities of sym- 
pathy and understanding — of being at one with those in 
every widk of life — and a skill capable ot setting down the 
incidents observed or experienced without losV. of flavour, 
point or force. Dealing for the most part with the French 
peasants and their cruel, narrow lives, the ^ketches disjilay 
a deep knowdedge of humanity, its tragedies, comedies, 
failings and heroisms. Each is a jcin highly polished, a 
piece of profound wisdom, thought or ydiilosophy fashioned 
into an unforgettable form. Craflsmanslii]) and theme 
are in perfect combination. The wTiter illuminates his 
text with flashes of wit, an infection^ gaiety and a w’arm, 
rip§, mellow feJlow^ship which evidently brings him delight 
in the company of priests, labourers, fools, knaves, .simple- 
tons, Vjanderers and the dispossessed generally, especially 
the latter. This strange diversity of creatures play their 
allotted parts for good or ill, sometimes causing laughter, 
sometimes pity and sometimes a heart ache. It is a 
collection made for re-reading, and as evidence of all-round 


power, command of style and mastery in this particular 
branch of art one recommends with confidence ” A Descen- 
dant of Timon,” ” At the Foot of the Cross,” ” Jean Piot's 
Feast ” and " The Treasure of St. Bartholomew.” 

THE AMOROUS CHEAT. By Basil Creighton. 7s. 6d. 

net. (Chat to k Windus.) 

Lapses into obscurity spoil many of the passages of 
Mr. Creighton’s new novel. In his desire to say the thing 
shortly, to give a quick analysis of motive and character, 
he is not always concerned as to wrhether the reader is 
keeping pace. His brevities are seldom short cuts, and 
one turns back to reread a page or paragraph with a lessen- 
ing interest in the tale. Subtleties of the inner conscious- 
ness of his heroine are reasonable only when the main 
outlines of her personality have been made clear. Even 
to Edw'ard Fanshaw^c, Vivian Fare is an insoluble mystery, 
and he has had opportunities of knowing her — after their 
chance meeting at the Monico in Piccadilly — which are 
not given to us. Her relations with the stage manager, 
Dody, are less uncertain (he offers her the chief part in 
his play), but we find ourselves caring not overmuch 
whether she goes to the continent with Edward or whether 
the stage offers her a better career. The actress is not 
one of the successes of fiction. Her beauty and charm are 
taken for granted, but the coldne.ss of the wTitten page 
is a poor substitute for the glare of the footlights. 

HAPPY RASCALS. By F. ]\Iortoii Howard. 6s. net. 

(Methuen.) 

It w’as perhaps a little daring of Mr. Morton Howard to 
challenge comparison with Mr. W. W. Jacobs so notably. 
The very picture 011 the jacket of his book prepares you 
for the likeness, and the stories themselves and the 
characters in them fulfil the expectations roused by the 
picture. Stones and characters are of the trm* Jacobean 
pattern ; they do not etjual the originals in quaintness or 
subtlety of humour —that was not to be expected, for 
Jacobs is uiiitjiu; wathm lii.'. limits and inimitable — but 
they are genuine members of the same family, and no poor 
relations either. It is eiifingh to say that these stones 
take you among quaint w’ater-sid(‘ company, arc clever in 
the farcical ingenuity of tluir plots, and that anyone who 
wants to be amused will hrul them capitdl reading, 

THE LAST FORTNIGHT. By .Marv Agne?. Ihiiuiltrin. 

7s. fxl. net (('(j]1hi.s 1 

Barring a sadnc'^s that verges at times upon tlie morbid, 
Aliss Hamilton has written a powertul novel in every w’ay 
to be commciuled. Pauline is a patient (irizel hemmed in 
by a selfish husband and a mothei-in-law’ who uses her. ow'n 
imaginary griefs and grievances as scorjnons to whip ])Oor 
Pauline to tlie verge of despair. Handsome, conceited, 
infatuated tor a time, but hopele.ssly .self-centred, Dick is 
the logical ontconu' of smh a remorseless and tyrannous 
egotist. Sometimes w(^ iinestion it Pauline, with her 
genuine good sense aiul depths of temperament, would not 
have had the gn mjition to steer clear of such a double 
incubus, but perhaps tlie atmosphere of poetry and sensi- 
bility she had known ni her father’s home had been 
exce.ssive and dulled her ai^prehcnsion of danger. Five 
years of misery suffice to silence her and then drive her to 
suicide ; whereupon Dick callously exclaims, ” I must get 
out of this.” He makes for Mesopotamia, and the ” w’eather- 
beaten shc-dragon,” as Sheridan w’ould have called her, is 
leJt to growl without a victim. Nobody but a woman 
could have made lier seem so real, or made so grim a story 
something better than bearable. 

THE FOURTH DIMENSION. By II. A. Vachell. 7s. 6d. 

net. (Murray.) 

That invisible bridge across the gulf which divides actors 
and audience, is the scene of Mr. Vachell's novel, and we 
recall no other which sets the actor’s problem half so well 
— that difficult problem of ” getting over.” Jessica Yea 
found it easy, amateur though she was, and whatever 
tussle she had with her magisterial and old-fashioneji 
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(With I'oriy-three Illustrations). 


Not only the must talked of book of the moment, but certain to 
survi\e the clay and have* a lasting place in literature among the 
most enjoyable and illuminating records of its kind. 

ORDER AT ONCE — FIRST EDITION AL- 
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25s. net 
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father, she never found any trouble in commanding popular 
applause. The ease with which she conquers stage-land 
and all the glory it implies, is the weak thing in this book, 
not because it tends to swell the army of the stage-struck, 
but because the author is making a normal thing of one of 
the rarest endowments and '* flukes " in the world. Where 
Mr. Vachell wins, however, is in substantiating Jess’s 
charm, the unspoiled and natural manliness of her play- 
wright husband, and the devoted good nature of their 
fairy godmother, Miss Oldacre. A wrench from home, a 
triumphal progress into the London theatrical world, and 
the heart-storm of a critical illness for her husband — this 
is the simple story of Jess’s life, but it is told with wit and 
freshness and irresistible appeal. 


Cbe Boohman’s 'Sable. 


A HISTORY OF THE CHARTIST MOVEMENT. By 

Julius West. With an Introduction by J. C. Squire. 
1 6s. (Constable.) 


There can be no doubt that this book was an amazing 
production for a young man. It should rank easily 'with 
the works of Lecky and the earlier economists. A history 
economic in character and written upon the most scientific 
principles and yet enlivened by the author’s shrewd sense 
of humour is a rarity enough in these days when history is 
written either as romance or as textbooks. The author’s 
extraordinary personality is portrayed in Mr. Squire’s 
in-troduction, which is not the least charming portion of the 
boo:k. It seems little short of impossible that a young man 
of so .yaried a career should have so thoroughly inve.stigated 
the stv)ry of the rise of British labour as a political power in 
the lai>ad. We learn many things of which wc were but 
vaguelyVonsciou.s : and our conceptions on a variety of the 
phases of Vihe Chartist movement arc corrected and adjusted 
by the for mal array of facts and statistics. And yet it is an 
intensely readable book. It would be useful and opportune 
if only fo/r its showing us that a number of the unheard-of 
and neve)r-to-be-rcpeated scenes of to-day liave luipj)ened 
over aiul over again before. This is perhaps the most 
useful le.s.son of the book. It sliows us too what we might 
have expected had this gifted young man liv^ed longer and 
in less troubled limes. But let us be tliankful for that 
best of all things — a good and useful book that is not too 
useful to be also reai^ible and interesting. 


SHAKESPEARE'S FIGHT WITH THE PIRATES AND 
THE PROBLEMS OF THE TRANSMISSION OF 

HIS TEXT. By Alfred W. Pijllard (('ambritlge I’nuersity 

Press ) 

The adventures of the Shakespeare text ha\e been many 
and various, (ienerally, the assumption has been .that 
anything not instantly clear to the casual editor is a 
corruption to be emended The First I'olio was the 
standard, and the Quartos (such as they were) were inferior 
versions. Modern first-hand research lias learned to dis- 
tinguish between good and bad Quartos and to resjiecl the 
good Quartos as the nearest approach w^e have to the 
actual words that Shakespeare penned. Chief among those 
who have devoted themselves to this rehabilitation of the 
Quartos are Mr. A. Pollard and Mr. Dover MMson. 
Some- of their discoveries read like detective stones, and 
we look forward to getting the Adventures of thes^* Sherlock 
Holmeses in book form. Mr. Pollard has showm 111 a former 
work that he can make Shakespearean bibliography inrire 
interesting than manv novels. The present w'ork (a second 
edition in an emended form) is the first of a series of 
** Shakespeare Problem ” volumes edited by our two 
detectives. We need do no more than describe it as a first- 
hand study of the greatest importance and intere.st to all 
readers of Elizabethan literature. Its fruit will some clay 
be apparent in a better text of the poet we admire — and 
neglect. 
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Hews Wotes. 


It is gratifying to and will, we tru>t, 

be not k'^s so to our readers, tliat we have been 
able to issue tliis year the largest Christmas Number 
of Thk Bookman that lias made its appearance 
since tlic'war came to make all things difficult 
for us, and some impossible. We think too rliat 
in artistic and literar}’ quality this Christmas Number 
will compare with even the best of its predecessors. 
In its preparation we have bt‘on much indebted to 



From a copyright photo by 
Mr. Holbrook Jackson {rtfoS). 


Mr. W. H. Davies 

and the cottage in the Weald 
where his “Autobiography" 
was written. 

Frontispiece to fifth edition of “The Autobiogiaphy of a Super- 
Tramp.” by W. H. Davie?, with Preface by G. Bernard Shaw (Fiheld). 
This edition contains a special Note by the author and five poems. 


copyright owners, to whom we make due acknow- 
ledgments elsewliere. In dealing with the dramatic 
art of Sir James Barrie, we have given prominence 
to “ Mary Rose,'’ botli because it is one of the 
greatest, most wonderfully imaginative of his 
dramas, and because it is tlio play that holds the 
stage at this t^nu , and no play in London is drawing 
such large and enthusiastic audiences as go nightly 
to witness it at the Haymarkct Theatre. Mr. Percy 
Macquoid’s subtle skill in arrangement and decor- 
ation ; the scenery of those masters of scenic 
art, Messrs. Joseph and Phil Marker ; and the 
haunting, oxquisit(‘l\' appropriate musical preludes 
and interludes of Mr. Norman O’Neill have com- 
bined to render it another and one of the most 
artistically beautiful oi the many triumphs of 
production that have been achieved under Mr. 
I'rcdcrick Harrison’s manag(‘ment. Our thanks arc 
due to Mr. Harrison for kindly offering our special 
artist, Mr. Leo Bates, facilities for making his 
character sb'tehes from Mary Rose,” and to Mr. 
Norman O’Neill for lending ns (by kind permission 
of the publishers, Messrs. Scholl & Co.) two 
manuscript pages of his music for reproduction in 
facsimile. 

Mr. Norman O’Neill, who is cemduetor at the 
Haymarkct, is the son of (i. B. O’Neill, the artist, and 
had his music'al education at Frankfurt-am-Main. 
He has done miuii distinguished work a^ a com- 
])oser of orchesti'td and chamber niuMc, >ongs and 
piano pieces, and came to his latest, and perhaps 
greatest, success with “Mary Rose” after writing 
the music for four Shakespeare plays -the 
“ Hamlet ” of Martin Harvey ; the “ Juliu'> Ciesar ” 
of Henry Ainley ; Mr. Trench’s production of 
” King Lear ” at tlit' Haymarkct, and for Mr. James 
K. Haeketfs ” Macbeth,” at the Aldwych theatre 
Mr. O’Ni'ill vTote also the music for two plavs by 
I.ord Dimsany, “ The (iods of the Mountain ” and 
” The Golden ])oom ” (both produced at the Hay- 
market), and, amongst others, for two fairy plcys, 
” Through the Green Door ” and Maeterlinck’s 
masterpiece, ” The Blue Bird.” 

We would remind intending comp- titors that 
our 250 guineas First Novel Prize Competition 
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closes at the end of this month, and they 
should write at once for particulars to 
the Editor of The Bookmax, St. Paul’s 
House, Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 

ZANE GREY COMPETITION. 

For readers of Zane Grey's great 

romance, " The Man of the Forest." 

In tliis Competition, which closed on 
September 30th, Messrs. Hodder & Stough- 
ton, Limited, offered a First Prize of Ten 
Guineas, and Five Prizes of Two Guineas 



each tor the best answers, in not more Mr. Bernard Muddiman 

than h\ e hundred MOrds, to the follo\\ing wliuse admirable stud), “The Men of the Nineties’* (Danielson), was recently 

aa T . . *,1 reviewed in Thk Bookman, and is now in Its second edition. 

question : In your opinion would a 


marriage between the highly-civilised Helen and 
‘ The Man of the Forest ’ be a permanent success ? 
Would site revert to his primitive conditions, or he 
become assimilated to her (conventionally) higher 
grade ? ” 

The keenest interest has been shown in this 
Competition b}’ Zane Grey’s multitudinous readers 
in all parts of the world, and after careful consider- 
ation of the many replies received, the judges have 
made their awards as follows : 


Prizes of £2 2s. e.ach to : 

Robert J. Shaw, Retford House. Dewsbury 
Road, Leeds. 

Miss M. Brock, Suniincrscat , Ashton-on-Mersey, 
Cheshire. 

G. A. Stockfcld. Harlech, North Wales. 

Mrs. L. Gcthin Hughes, Broomlea, Church 
Road, South Farnborough, Hants 

Thos. Powell, Clairwood, Neatli, Soutli Wales. 


First Prize of £10 los. awarded to : 

D. MacLaughlin, Breezemount, Coleraine, Ire- 
land. 


And Two Consolation Prizes of £x is. each to ; 

J. Mante Danson, c/o. Messrs. Ofori Brotheis, 
Kaforidua, Gold Coast, West Africa. 



Mr. D. H. Laurence, 

4\ho»e new novel, “Tbe Lost GIH,** Mr. Martin Seeker Is publishing. 
From a Portrait Sketch by Jan C. Juta. 


J. H B. Vasscron, c/o. A. F. Williams, Helystr, 
Maitland, C.P., South Africa. 

A considerable majority of competitors are agreed 
that the marriage between two so apparently 
unlike eacli other as the refined Helen and the 
rugged Milt Dale, the “ Man of the Forest,” would 
for the reasfjns they offer prove a permanent success. 

If Mr. MacLauglllin’^ opinion is more cautious, 
less emphatic tlian that of some of the others, it 
carries the same conviction. ” All the probabilities 
are in favour of a marriage between Helen and 
the ‘ Man of the Forest ’ being a permanent success,” 
he writes. " To begin with it has a sure foundation 
— Love. Each, in lier or his own way, has been 
fairly tried. Her early training has let her see the 
practical side of life, and her later experiences 
have widened her views, opened her eyes to the 
stem realities, and given her far more than the 
ordinary girl’s experience of the worst phases of 
human nature. . . . No woman could have gone 
through experiences such as she had with the ‘ Man 
of the Forest,’ and proved his unselfishness and 
capabilities, without having added to the natural 
feelings of love and affection which he- inspired in 
her a deep respect for him which is bound to be 
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lasting. There are equally strong grounds for 
believing that the marriage would be a happy one 
for the ‘ Man.’ His love and admiration for Helen 
are not founded on passing fanev or passion. . . . 
Though he had no experience of women he was no 
fool. He studied and learned slowly the beauty 
of Helen’s character, and his admiration became a 
matter of conviction, founded on deep respect. 
There was added the stimulant of Love, and there 
is no doubt he would start his married life on the 
right lines and with the earnest determination to 
make it a success. The question may be asked— 
W’ould it last ? Would not his earlier training, his 
more or less uncivilised life in the woods unfit liim 
for settling in the regular life of a master of a ranch ? 



Miss Grace Stebbing, 

who.se new stor>. '■ Elimra Wakes, Me.ssrs Jarrokl art* publisliing. 

These objections would liiive forci* if lie had married 
a city girl and adopted town life. , . . llis life on 
a ranch would not Jmrt liis natural or ac(|uired 
instincts,” and ” he had learned to have so niucTi 
respect for his wife, so much appreciation of her 
intelligence and judgment, that there would alway*^ 
he, besides the tie of natural affection, the lasting 
link founded on an intelligtuit understanding of her 
merits. So far as the future of any newl}’ married 
life can be foretold, the chances in this case are 
altogether favourable.” 

If Mr. MacLaughlin's opinion is the more carefully 
weighed, the more searching, Mr. Robert J. Shaw's 
is to the point and unreservedly optimistic. Of 
course the marriage would be a success, he says. 
“ No one could doubt that ; they were made for 
each other. Probably nowhere in the world could 
cither of them have found partners better suited to 



Mr. Thomas Moult, 

whose novel, ‘‘Snow Over l.ldon ” (Uenieinann), is to be publi&hed 
this inoiiili. Mr. Moult is the editor of Cont'. and a contributor to 
“Geor^jlAU Poelr\.” 

each other, notwithstanding the different conditions 
under wliich they had hitherto lived. They were 
both fine character^,” for all their differences of 
temperament and upbringing, and ” when person- 
alitieh Iik(‘ lh(‘s(‘ meet, and fir(‘d bv a spark of love 



\\ho3e new novel, “Timber Wolves,' has been publisaei by 
Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. 
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they coalesce, they form as perfect a whole as can 
be expected in this world. . . . Devoted, loving, 
and striving to do good, I predict for Milt and Helen 
Dale a long and useful life.” 

Miss M. Brock predicts an ” unqualified success ” 
for the marriage. ” In love, as in all other crises 
of life, instinct rules. . . . Conventionally, Milt Dale 
was a savage, but in his deeper nature he was as 
highly civilised as the greatest man in the world. 
Helen loved him because she saw in him all that 
she admired in a man.” 

” The match between Helen Rayncr and Milt 
Dale should,” in Mr. G. A. Stockfield’s opinion, 
turn out to be an ideal one. Her life as a school 
teacher and the conventions surrounding it were the 
result of circumstances beyond her control and not 
necessarily most congenial to her. The readiness 
with which she fell into the ways of the bush and 
her aptitude for the life clearly showed that she 
was eminently suited for it.” 

Mrs. L. Gethin Hughes answers the question in 
the affirmative, and holds that ” sooner or later 
Helen's superior intellectuality will completely 
overcome the ' natural physical instincts ' of the 
W’oodsman. It was a struggle between the ' natural 
physical man ' and the ' complex intellectual 
woman,' ” and instead of Helen's lapsing into 
primitive conditions, ” his life would henceforth be 
lived in the environment of the higher and nobler 
civilisation which Helen had introduced into it.” 

Two things, in Mr. Thomas Powell’s judgment, 
would operate to make the marriage a permanent 
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whose new book, '*The Charm of Kashmir " (Longmans), 
is reviewed in this Number. 



Mr. Otto Rothfeld, 

whose new book. “ Women of India’ (Siiiipkin, Marshall), 

IS reviewed in this Number. 


success : ” The personality of the man himself ” 
and " the gradual and progressive influence of 
Helen’s society," 

Mr. J. Mante Dan^on considers the marriage 
would not be a succes> because Helen would not 
adopt the rougher liabits that had become natural 
to the man, and lie would, in time, come to resent 
her superiority, and ^ht* to look down ujx>n liim 
as uncivilised. It is a point of view, but on the 
whole we do not think Mr. Danson works it out 
quite convincingly. 

Mr. J. H. B. Va^scron is, we think, nearer the 
mark in suggesting that they would be happy 
because they had gn‘at (jualities in common, and 
the differences between tliem were superficial, and 
that, loving each other, she would find it easy to 
come down a little towards his lower or simpler 
ways, and he to rise a little towards her more con- 
ventional refinements of habit till they met on a 
Jiappy level that would satisfy both. 

The results are not r)nly highly creditable to the 
vast majority of our c^)mpctitors, but a remarkable 
testimony to the fascination with which Mr. Zane 
Grey's novel presents its very natural problem in 
human character. 

“ Elmira Wakes,” a new story by Grace Stebbing, 
will be published this month by Messrs. Jarrold, her 
earliest publishers. Miss Stebbing, who has w^ritten 
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many popular stories for boys 
and girls, is now eighty years 
of age, and still retains the 
vigour and enthusiasm of youth. 
“ As an author of many books,” 
she sa}^, " and of some tliousaiul 
and more published articles on 
almost every subject under the 
sun, from a criticism of some 
of (Gladstone’s political wntures 
to instructions on how to scrub 
floors, I think tlie thing tliat 
gives me most pleasure is the fact 
that a tale I wrote when 1 was 
seven appeared in print, uith 
nothing altered but the spelling, 
when I was over thirt\'.” 



Mr. Hamilton Fyfe, 

whost nrw novel, “The Widow's Cruse" (Leonanl 
['arsons), is rrMewed in this Niimhei. 


contains an original poem for 
each month of the year — the 
poems touching on various 
as})ects of friendship, all with 
some real qualities of feeling 
and expression. ‘‘ The Friend 
to I'riend Kalendar ” is an ideal 
little book of greeting or re- 
membrance for one friend to send 
to another, especially at this 
tiin<- f)f year. 

Our thanks arc due to Mr. 
Dion Boucicault, with who.se 
kind permission we reproduce 
Mr. Frank Ha\iland’s drawing 
of Mi ss Hilda Trevelyan as 
Wench-. 


Mr. Joseph Shaylor’s “ Friend to Friend Kalcn- 
dar ” has become a recognised and very welcome 
Christmas institution. The 1921 Kalendar has just 
been published by Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall 
(is. 6d. net). It is artisticallc- produced and, in 
addition to postal rates and other useful information. 


“ The J. M. Barrie Calendar ” (published by Cecil 
Palmer) is an excellent compilation by Robert 
Williams, giving a (juotation from the works of 
Sir JaiiK-'S Barrie for every day of the year, with 
a brief biographical note at the beginning, and a 
useful bibliography at the end. 


THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 


ARTHUR BEVERLEY BAXTER. 


A MIRY rajiid in literature ha> been made 

by a young man from a young land. Canada 
has been busy about many lhmg'=G ; but books hav(' not 
hitherto been a main attention of ilie (jieat Dominion — 
certainly not books of fiction 
Mr. Arthur Reverley Baxter 
attained popular success with 
his first book, “ Tlie BIowit of 
Bubble's/’ published b\ Me^sr^. 

\V. & R. Chamber^ in 
Seldom has a collection of 
short stories met with Mich 
approval in three coiintrie'^ - 
England, America and Canada. 

Ilis ambitious iu)\cl, “The 
Parts Men IMay/' will firmly 
establish his reputation a 
fictionist. 

Before dealing with these 
books, it is necessary to gel 
back to Mr. Beverley Baxter’s 
first c a n s c s . Born some 
twenty-nine years ago in 
Toronto, the future story- 
tell(;r's first inclinations were 
towards music and art. As a 
boy he had a very good alto 
voice, which later became a 
tenor. The voice was well 


trained, and the young singer made a considerable 
r(‘j)utation, notably at a recital given before the 
Duchess of Connaught at (iovernment House, Ottawa. 
When he later discovered that he was not fated to become 

a Caruso or a John McCormack, 
he to(»k to playwrigliting with 
easy versatility. The confi- 
deiua* was not unwarranted, 
as at the age of nineteen, a 
play of liis, The Feminist,'' 
was accepted ])y a New ^'ork 
prodia er — who went bankrupt 
just jirior to the night of pro- 
duction. “It was a very 
awful i)lay,“ admitted Baxter; 
“the bankruptcy w a s a n 
intelligent anticipation." 

His next apjx'arance was as 
('ondiictor of the Toronto 
Musical and Dramatic Society, 
but he kept on writing plays 
of an ephemeral nature whose 
main merit lay in a quite 
vivid inspiration : he oven had 
the courage to be an actor. 

Gradually, however, he was 
finding himself as a teller of 
tales. He had written about 
twenty short stories, when Mr. 



Mr. A. Beverley Baxter. 
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T. B. Costain gave him the opportunity of a special 
commission, The Mad Hatter," for McLean* s 
Magazine, one of the best periodicals in America. It 
should be an encouragement to other young writers 
that none of the preceding twenty stories had evoked 
from editors anything but polite rejection-slips. 

Then came the most important event in the lives of 
many millions of people, including the young Canadian 
writer. For ot er four years Arthur Beverley Baxter 
served with the Canadian Army. While in hospital in 
France in the summer of 1918, he wrote an extremel}^ 
fascinating story. " Mr. Craighouse of New York, 
Satirist,*' which found welcome in Chambers s Journal. 
Up to that time our author had only conceived of his 
fiction in terms of magazine stories \ but as the terrific 
significance of the war was increasingly borne in on 
him his ambitiems higher. 

On a momeiUoLii day when on leave in Edinburgh he 
called on the douce house of Chambers, and saw there 
Mr. Charles Chambers and Mr. George Morris. Mr. 
Chambers bluntly said : " I don’t understand the 

modern short story, Mr. Baxter. I don’t know why 
the author writes it ; and still les^ do I understand why 
the editor buys it. If, howc‘ver, }*ou can give me some- 
tliing which seems to me to be literature, I shall be 
glad to do business with you." Before this Mr. Baxter 
had been in total ignorance that just such an editor 
existed in any part of the globe. 

" Mr. Craighouse of New York " was duly forwarded, 
and elicited a note of congratulation. " Petite Simunde " 
and " The Blower of Bubbles " created a similar good 
effect. A decision tvas arrived at to publish the five 
long-short stories which met with approval in Chambers $ 
Journal in book form. The volume bore also the 
imprint of Appleton for America, and of McClelland 
and Stewart fur Canada. 

Mr. Baxter’s long novel, " The Parts Men Play," 
had the same triple publishing-parentage. The first 
impetus came from Mr, Rutger B. Jewett, now Vice- 
President of A})pleton’s Publishing Co., who, when in 
London last year, met Mr. Beverley Baxter, and asked 
him if he would undertake a modern romance dealing 
with Anglo-American relations from a frank and friendly 
point of view. All readers of " The Parts Men Play " 
will agree as to the frankness and friendliness, and will 
admire the tactful way in which both countries' mutual 
faults and virtues are contrasted. 

Before dealing with " The Blower of Bubbles " and 
" The Parts Men Play," I would like to give Mr.’ Baxter ^ 
readers tind hi'^ prospective readers an inkling of his 
methods and characteristicb while engaged in the work 
of creation. 

For a long tinu^ b(‘fore writing Mr. Beverley Baxter 
has got the j)le't, or tlu*. nucleus of it, in his head. The 
story is generally suggested by some combination of 
circunjstanccs in life. IIi> theory is that something 
presents itself to the physical or mental vision which is 
incomplete ; and that it is the duty of the fictionist 
to complete it for good or ill. This is purely his own 
theory, the plan by which his tales come. 

In writing " The Parts Men Play " Mr. Baxter found 
he was getting about too much socially ; and his hero 
was acquiring a different mood each morning as a conse- 
quence nl the night before ; so Baxter sought shelter 


in a quiet room, devoting himself to an unbroken study 
of his subject. 

On completing his novel, he came over from Canada 
in January of the present year as Literary Editor of 
the Daily Express. He owns that journalism has 
fascination for him, but declares that close pursuit of 
it is a dreadful menace to the spirit of the artist ; that 
constant glorification of the ephemeral has a tendency 
to destroy the real perspective of life. 

His great ambition as a fictionist is to write in such 
a way as to illuminate ordinary, commonplace life : 
he is a romantic realist. 

" The Blower of Bubbles " (Chambers ; IQ19) has had 
a great and merited success in three countries. Its 
five stories are far out of the ruck of the humdrum 
and conventional. They are written with that deceptive 
lightness which suggests short spells of happy and 
undisturbed inspiration. It is this quality of seeming 
frivolity that gives a charm of youth to tlling^ of gravit3^ 
The emotionalism which runs through them never really 
beaches the reader on the sands of sheer sentimentality. 

" Petite Simunde " is a subtle and delicate study of 
a French peasant girl and a dangerous French-Canadian — 
a study the more subtle because the two main characters 
an‘ ^o obviously primitive. " The Airy Prince " reminds 
one of a gay and loving adventure of R. L. Stevenson's 
" Florizel of Bohemia." " The Man Who Scoffed " and 
" Mr. Craighouse of New York, Satirist " contain the 
be^t lesson in the world— that there is a great deal in 
life, after all. 

It is by a second book that a writer is judged. Mr. 
Beverley Baxter’s " The Parts Men Play " (Chambers ; 
/S. 6 d. net) places him among the chief of Canadian 
no\'elists and as a very considerable figure in the ranks 
of English writers. The novel is a strong, clear-cut 
contribution to serious fiction. 

Lord Beaverbrook in a Foreword defines Mr. Baxter’s 
position : "A Canadian lives in a kind of half-way 
house between Britain and the United Siate.^. lie 
understands Canada by right of birth ; lu‘ can sympa- 
thise with the American spirit through the clo'^ost know- 
ledge born of contiguity ; his history makes him under- 
stand Britain and the Briti^h Empire, lie is, therefore, 
a national interpreter belwetai the two sundered portions 
of the race." 

It is to Mr. Baxter’s honour as an artist that the novel 
he has written has no suggestion of propaganda ; but 
it is quite certain that his book will have a great and 
illuminating influence on Anglo-Americ an relationship. 

Austin Selwyn is the. central figure of the book ; 
is the observer and raisonneiir \ he is,, mayhap, the 
author himself. A young man of culture and broad 
views, England appeals to him in many ways as the 
cradle of a great civili^iation ; but he sees many things 
in English life wLich shock his clear Bostonian serenity. 
His observations of London life from the highest grades 
to the lowest are keen and understanding. More sur- 
prising still, his view^s of the life of New York are as 
devoid of favourable prejudice, or any kind of false 
illusion. 

There is a fascinating love story in " The Parts Men 
Play " ; but it is the men who count. The outstanding 
figures beyond Austin Selwyn are Dick Durwent, a 
drunken weakling with the breath of God in him, and 
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Gerald van Derwater, an American idealist, reserved 
and chivalrous. 

Austin Selwyn is so fiercely opposed to the crime of 
war that, from the depths of his heart, he writes literature 
which helps to keep America neutral, and makes him 
despised of all his friends, American as well as English, 
who see only in the great conflict a struggle between 
angels and cle\’ils. 

The finest chapter of a remarkable book is that in 
which, at a Mip])er of old Harvard men, Houglas \\’atson, 
mutilated by war, asks what America has done with her 
soul, and (Tcrald van Derwater ri^es in a mad riot of 
men who are seeing red, and (\\])lains why the great 
R(‘public delayed so long in coming to the aid of the 


European Allies. It is a magnificent piece of 
pleading. 

Selwyn becomes a fighting man, but at the end of 
things his original faith remains. To his unborn son 
he leaves a deadly but almost forgotten fact which 
every nation on God’s earth will some day surely 
realise : “ Civilisation has murdered ten million men.'* 
Let the men of the future look to it that mankind’s 
Gethsemaiu* shall not come again. To attune the spirit 
(»f man to the spirit of Christ i^ as much the mission 
of the wriloi ^^ and poei^ a^ of the churches. Arthur 
Beverley Baxter, as the yi‘ai> go on. may spread the 
message far to the childnai of the world's new day. 

Louis ]. McOuilland. 


MISS ANGELA BRAZIL. 


I T is more difficult to make a reputation a- a writer 
for the \oung than as a writer tor grown-ii]) ])e(»})le. 
PcThaps that i- why, roin])aratively, so iew authors of 
the former kind survive among the immortals. And 
jHThaps the difficulty anscs, in the first })lace, from the 
fact that while \se are young wc* are les> influenced by 
the critics : we do not read any book nuavly because it 
i-- considered lUH e-'sarv that persons with a claim to 
literary taste sin Mild have read it ; we read, as everybody 
ought to, for our enjoyment, and therefore read only 
what we enjoy, and no intellectual snobber}' restrains 
us Iroiii ])rodaiining our tastt' or lack of it and throwing 
aside at once the books that bore us. 

Therefore, when a writer lor younger readtTS is 
successful yon iihiv know it is not becaust* he has been 
smart enough to make (‘ffective iise of M)nie noisy topic 
of the moiiKMii. nor becau.se he ha^ been sedulously 
l)00incd into iidlici' by a grou]i of fritaully reviewers, 
but simply birause ho has had the art to write a book 
in such fashion that it has really cajitured the lu'arts 
and minds of the readers for ^^]lom it was written. \ou 
can’t trick the cliildren, in llie*-e nKilti‘ir>, so easily as 
you can their 
adult rela- 
tions : they 
are not to be 
swayed by the 
o])inion of the 
boy next door, 
but want\vhat 
])leases them- 
selves, and 
will take 
nothing else. 

There is no 
j) r e t e 11 c e 
about their 
admiration, 
and the writer 
who wins it 
has the satis- 
faction of 
knowing that 
no outside 
influence, 


nothing but his own gift'^ a-- a teller of stories, has 
enabl(‘d him to do so. 

That has been the jfleasant fortune of Miss Angela 
Brazil. She found her ]niblic at once with her first 
book, “ A Terrible Tomboy,” which w’as published in 
1005 by Messrs. Gay c\: Bird, and later by the Oxford 
lYess, and each succeeding book has added to her 
po])ularity until one may sahiy say tliat no living 
writer of fiction for girls has a larger or more enthusiastic 
eircle of readiMs. But the discovery of her gift does not 
date from tlu‘ ap])earance of her first book ; she was 
telling stories long b(‘fore she began to WTite them. 

Born at Preston, of Irish and Scottish ancestry, Miss 
Brazil W’as educated at Ellerslii* C'ollege, Manchester, 
and afterw'ards studied figure painting at Heatherleys' 
studio, in I.ondon, and landscape ])ainting in Wales. 
As a small cliild shi‘ was immensely fond of impromptu 
acting to any hom<*-aiidience that w'oiild consent to 
listen, and of ” making iij) ” stories and telling them to 
her com])anions. She remembers, when she w'as ten, 
attending a dancing class and occupying thi‘ intervals 
between dances in telling tales to the immediate 

circle round 
her. On one 
occasion, a 
little six-3^ear- 
old, sitting on 
her knet , was 
called away to 
practise her 
steps, but 
w anting to 
hear the end 
of the story 
that W’as in 
])rogress she 
clung to the 
narrator and, 
howling lus- 
tily, ira’de 
something of 
a scene. 
Whereupon 
Miss Brazil 
was g*cn-tly 
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but firmly given to understand that dancing was the 
object of the class, and she must in future restrain 
her inventive energies. But she finished the story, 
presently, in the dressing-room, with the children 
squatting round about her on the floor, putting on their 
boots, and the nurses who had come to fetch them 
waiting impatiently on the outskirts. 

Another of Miss Brazil’s earl}^ recollections is that on 
the last day of term at school, when she was eleven, 
after the examination lists had been read out and there 
was still an hour to spare, her form mistress offered to 
read aloud to the class, and asked, “ Would you like 
that ? There was dead silence ; then a voice caUed 
out, '' Let Angela Brazil tell us a story ! ” The mistress 
looked surprised, but at once assented, and the girls 
hoisted Miss Brazil on to the top of a desk and sat round 
anyhow to listen. " I think the teacher stayed too/' 
says Miss Brazil, “ but I was far too interested in my 
story to bother about grown-ups, who were outside the 
charmed circle of childhood and never appealed to me 
as an audience. Even now I feel the same. The children 
are my readers ; it is for them I write, and I don't 
trouble about grown-up critics. I hate books written 
ostensibly for children, but really with an eye to the 
general and older public.’* 

She finds that her best critics are the schoolgirls 
themselves. They frequently send her charming letters, 
telling her which of her heroines they like best, and 
why, and which books please them most. One little 
girl, in such a letter, paid her the delightful compliment 
of adding, " Please don’t ever write for grown-up people, 
because we like to feel you belong entirely to us." 
Almost all the happenings in her books have some 
foundation in the experiences of herself or her friends. 
Her family used to have a country cottage in a beautiful 
spot in North Wales. She generally spent her summer 
holidays there, and there she wrote all her earlier books, 
a studio in the garden serving her as a literary " den." 
The cottage had originally been a farm, and was part 
of an ancient monastery dating from the fourteenth 
century. 

" A Terrible Tomboy,” that first book of Miss Brazil’s, 
was written at the cottJige, and largely described the 
scenery that lay all around her. She wrote it purely 
as a venture, knowing nothing of literary ways nor 
how to approach publishers, and ha\ung nobody who 
could tell her. She sent it out on chance, and it was 
accepted, and so well reviewed, and sold so well, that 
she felt encouraged to go on, and wrote " The Fortunes 
of Philippa." This happened to be a school story, and 
made such a strong appeal that Messrs. Blackie, who 
published it, asked her to write more school stories, and 
so by chance she fell into the particular line of work 


from which she has never since departed. |t|lienjoyed 
my own schooldays so entirely,” she tellajF^you, " that 
they seem a fount which never runs dry." 

One of her two latest books, " A Popular Schoolgirl," 
is largely about the Cotswolds. She never absolutely 
"locates" a story, but the "spy-hole" which figures 
in one chapter of this is situated in Malmesbury Abbey. 
It is so inaccessible that it is seldom shown to visitors, 
but she bribed the verger to let her scramble up and 
look at it, and was so taken with it that she told him 
she should have to put it into a tale. Her other new 
book, " The Princess of the School," contains first-hand 
reminiscences of Sicily, where slie once spent a very 
happy winter and attended the peasants' fair, which 
has a place in a chapter of that story. 

It is her genuine sympathy with young people and 
her love of associating with them that preserves the 
freshness of outlook and intimacy of understanding 
that are such pronounced characteristics of all Miss 
Brazil’s work. And it will interest her multitude of 
young readers to know that all her writing is still done 
at a little desk which was made for her when she was 
nine years old. On this she did her first lessons, wrote 
her school essays, and, at the age of ten, did her literary 
duties as editor of a manuscript magazine ; so she lias 
come to regard it as a sort of mascot. 

But Miss Brazil’s intellectual activities are by no 
means limited to writing stories. She is keenly interested 
in painting, music, natural history and archaeology. She 
lives now at Coventry, and is, morco\’er. Honorary 
Secretary of the Coventry City Guild for the Preser- 
vation of Places of Historic Interest ; Vice-President of 
the Y.W.C.A. (Coventry Branch) ; an Associate of the 
Girls' Friendly Society, and Member for ('o\entry 
Cathedral of the Diocesan House of Women (Warwick- 
shire). As Secretary of the Coventry City Guild, she 
has recently been busy helping to arrange a local imiseuin, 
and has (to interest the young folks of the city) set aside 
one case for bygone children’s toys. Among the 
collection are dolls over eighty y(.*ars old ; a child’s 
tea-service of 1790, and old children’s books (one dating 
from 1695 and printed in black letter) which are quaintly 
different from the story-books of to-day. In all which 
you glimpse something of the secret of luT power over 
the younger generation ; she dot*s not merely dream 
about them, but knows them and lives and works for 
and among them in very practical ways. Withal, amid 
these varied occupations she manages to find time for 
literary work, and is making great progress with another 
talc of school life, and has mapped out five others, one 
of which will have its scene laid in romantic surroundings 
in " Red Devon by the Sea," where she has lately been 
gathering material for future use. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


As we have to go to press with the Christmas Bookman before the 14th November, wc are unable to announce 
in*this Number the results of our usual monthly Prize Competitions. These results will be given in our January 
issue, and the time for sending in for the November Competition is extended to the 14th December. 
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BARRIE AS AN ARTIST. 

By G. K. Chesterton. 


T he most perfect play of those I have seen, among 
the beautiful plays of Sir James Barrie, is the 
elvish comedy called “ Dear Brutus." I am ashamed 

to say that I have 



not seen all the 
others ; but I have 
seen enough to 
know that none are 
without elements 
that may hr better 
than completeness. 
I am by no means 
sun^ that the most 
l)erfect play is 
necessarily I lie best 
play: (‘Specially as 
Sir |am(‘s Barne is 
not the sort of poet 
whose ])oiiit is 
jH-rfection. A play 
by Barrie may be 
a classic : but it is 


never classical. But the drama of " Dear Brutus " 
contained a combination ot thoM‘ original ideas whu'h 
he alone attemj)ts, caught up in a unity that he do(‘s 
not always achieve. The vi'ry title was an inspiration ; 
and all the more an individual inspiration for being also 
a st‘cret. It may seem almost juradoxical to suggest 
that ^ecretiveness can be turned into a successful stage 
trick. But that innocent and natural secretitTuess, 
which is a jiart of the authoi > personality, really helps 
him in the preparation ol a surprise. I can imagine 
him overhearing people pu/zling over the jirogramme, 
finding Brutus in the title and looking for that noble 
Roman in vain in the dramatis per-ome ; and 1 can 
conctdve him remaining silent, with a son oi meek 
malice mingled with hi- nisiiiicthe s])e(rhlessness ; 
much as he described himself as listening to another 
man’s praises of his bnuher Henry, (h’ was it Kobeit ^ 
W e ouglit really to bi* exact iibout the gentleman s 
name : since he did iu»t exi-t, and liis nanu‘ was all 


he had. 

Sir James Barrie is the 1110-1 diffident of men and the 
most impudent of artists. 1 mean by impudence a sort 
of impossibility ; a sudden sle(‘pness in the story as it 
winds its way through strangi* countries, t * which I 
know no parallel, aiitl which I find it very difficult to 
describe. The combination of a shy temper with a 
shameless fancy is indeed not so unnatural as some mat 
think. I have met that walking paradox in a few other 
famous figures. Among all the brilliant men I have 
known, I have never met a man more genuinely modest 
than Mr. Max Beerbohm. Having a great sanity of 
self-criticism, he is quite capable of positive humility ; 
but his artistic reputation has been that of a sort of 
dandified gamin, w'hose cheek was the top note o 


insolence and irreverence. But in the genius of Barrie, 
I think, there is something much more really complex 
and contradictory. There is a perversity of fantasy 
which reacts against fantasy itself ; a rebellion in 
fairyland. If Max made a topsy-turvydom it would 
be really topsy-turvy, 'fhen* would not be one tree 
left standing the right w'ay uj) by mistake. He is a 
rationalist even in unreason ; and the wonderland 
would have sornetliing of the harmony of one of his 
eighteenth-century gardens. His Mad Hatter would 
brush his hat as carefully as Beau Brummel ; and 
would never allow' it to Ix' smashed on his head for a 
practical joke. His March Hare would never be made 
an A]>ril k'ool. But in Barrie the imagination w^orks 
in wTiys wiiich nobody can fxjiect, evim if he is expect- 
ing the unexpected. He has a way of being sometimes 
above hinisc'lf and sonuTiines below himself, and often 
beyond himself, in the only ])()ssihli‘ sense of the silly 
phrast‘ about being beyond geK)d and e\il. There are 
things, botli good and bad, in his plays w’hich I know 
not how to describe excejit by saving that thiw seem to 
be j)ut in by somebody else ; and y(‘t, as tlu‘ saying is, 
by someb(.)dy else 


of the same name ; 
and th(* same 
nature, only more 
S(.). Perhaps this is 
what is meant by 
iusj)iration : but il 
is a good thing that 
everybody is not 
inspired. Som(‘- 
times 1 fe(‘l these 
things merely as 
inartistic ; some- 
times I suspect 
that they an* op!v 
incongruous in llu‘ 
sense of being loo 
ironic. The truth 
is tliat Barrie is a 
\'ery typical Scot ; 
and there is an 
error about the 
international cross- 
purposes betw’cen 
the Scot Lilian and 
the Englishman. 
It is not so much 
that he cannot 
understand a joke 
as that we cannot 
understand h is 
jokes. XevertJje- 
less there is a 
deeper and more 
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delicate truth, generally misinterpreted, in the state- 
ment that a Scotsman jokes with difficulty. It is 
not so much, as the old phrase goes, that it needs 
a surgical operation to get the joke into the Scotsman's 
head. It is tliat it requires an operation to get the joke 
out of his head. And Sir James Barrie is a brilliant and 
slashing surgeon, who has operated on himself. 

But there is ^omi'thing wild and unearthly, as of the 
skirl of pipes or the shrillness of “ Caller Herrin’," about 
Scottish as compared with English laughter. And this 
appears clearly in the nonsensical masterpieces of the 
two nations. In the English work of Lewis Carroll, for 
instance, there is a sort of tidiness which can be realised 
by comparing it with the glorious and coloured chaos 
of “ Peter Pan." For instance, the Scottish imagination 
does not draw the line so clearly between the real and 
the unreal world. I was always moved to a sort of 
mental mutiny by the dog who acted as a nurse to the 
children in an ordinary nursery. It would be hardly 
necessary to go to the Never Never Land, if real life 
contained things so singularly never-never as that. It 
seemed to me to be inartistic, strictly speaking, that the 
domestic foreground should be almost as fantastic as 
the fairy background. But that may possibly be 
merely because I am English. I am as English as the 
young lady who bore the unfortunate English name of 
Alice. Alice found a wildly different world on the other 
side of the Looking Glass ; but she found the ordinary 


world on this side of the Looking Glass ; and it was a 
very ordinary world. It contained, if I remember 
right, nothing more exciting than a kitten. Now if the 
kitten had taken out a little brush and comb, and begun 
to do Alice’s hair for her, we should be prematurely 
surprised. Yet that action by the cat would be an 
exact artistic parallel to the action by the dog. It is a 
matter of taste, I take it, and possibly, as I suggest, a 
matter of national taste. I can enjoy the dog in the 
nursery as much as anybody, and admire the man of 
genius who conceived him ; but I think I admire him 
as a distinguished foreigner. 

Of course there is much of this beautiful bewilder- 
ment, and overflowing of boundaries, in the whole 
drama and in the whole work of the dramatist. " Peter 
Pan " is more of a dream for adults than for children ; 
it is more full of memory than expectation or decision. 
I have known children a little confused by it ; because 
it is not quite logical enough for childhood. It is not 
a fairy tale ; it is dimply fairyland. It comes to us in 
a fragmentary form ; because that is the form in which 
our own old dreams about pirates and Red Indians 
come to us. But there was something more than the 
dissolving views of " Peter Pan " in that little wood 
which app(‘ared and disappeared in the background of 
" Dear Brutus " ; it rounded our little lives with a 
sleep ; and maintained, while it transfigured, the 
unities of time and place. 


J. M. BARRIE AND THE STAGE. 

By Alfred Sutro. 


S IR JAMES BARRIE told me once that, at the 
time when he was writing " My Lady Nicotine," 
he had practically never .smoked at all ; had merely, in 

an amateurish 
^vay, toyed now 
and again with a 
cigarette — and 
hadn’t liked it. 
But his friends 
smoked— a tobac- 
conist's shop 
interested him — 
and the rest came. 
His "imagination 
supplied all the 
smoker’s sensa- 
tions: in his 
imagination he 
was a devotee, and 
no cigar was too 
black for him. 

My first meeting with him was when " Peter Pan " 
was about to be put into rehearsal; he read to me a 
series of instructions he had drawn up for the guidance 
of the actors : these instructions were almost as 
deliciously humorous as the ])lay. He wrote them as 
easily as he had written the play — with the same keen 
iifloyment. For of course he was Peter, the wise child 
— and a wise child he has remained to this day — with a 
touch of genius, which does not fall to the lot of all wise 
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children. And what an ai'hievenient is " Peter Pan " ! 
What an achievement to have written a })lay that all 
children love, generatuai after generalinri — and a })lav 
to which the Olympians, the growii-iip'-, are glad to 
take tlie children ! I wonder how’ many actresses have 
played Peter : ]>layed the ])art for a year or two, then 
outgrown it, and been succeeded by another, and then 

another, and another \nd so it will go on : fc>r, 

whatever may be the fate of the modern clever play, 
" Peter Pan," which is so superbly non-clever, will 
endure and contimu*. 

Many years ago I took Maeteilinck to see Barrie at 
his flat in tlic .Adelphi. A-^ked to write his name on the 
whitewashed w^all of the study, Maeterlinck added, 
above his signatun% " Au pere de Peter Pan, et au 
grandpere de L'Oiseau Bleu." This was j^robably no 
more than a graceful compliment — but there is some- 
thing of the wise child in Maeterlinck, too : and Peter, 
if he had thought of it, might have said, like Tyltyl, 
" there are no dead.” 

There is an audacity in Barrie, a cool daring that is 
almost unique. He ventures to put things on the stage, 
do things on the stage, which any other author would 
declare to be impossible. Was there ever anything so 
preposterous as Lob in " Dear Brutus " ; Lob who 
appears and vanishes, weeps and groans under the table, 
and hops about like a squirrel ? And yet, somehow, 
Lob was a real person. They were all real persons in 
" Dear Brutus," a play which I hold to be the finest 
written for many a year. Its philosophy w’as so simple. 
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SO unobtrusive, so near to the heart of things ; 
it came so curiously home to oneself, to one’s 
own hopes, one's own gladness and sorrow ; 
it had so naive a charm, was so delicat(‘ly 
wistful, moved one so naturally to laugh t el- 
and to tears. There are few scenes in any 
play more poignant than the one in which ht‘ 
who for half an hour had belit^ved himself to 
be a father discovers that there is no child, 
that the daughter whr)m he loved so dearlv 
never had been. 

Audacity ! Who but Barrie would have 
dared to put " Mary Rom* ” on tht^ stage ? 

I am not claiming that the play is faultle^^ ; 
one could pick holes in it, if one would -but 
that is the critic’s business : mine is in 
marvel at the imagination that could conceive 
Mary Rose, this girl who is suddenly snatched 
from the world, and returns, aft(*r many year^, 
unchanged and unaltered, in her fn^shiu'ss and 
youth, to find herself forgott(“n by those whom 
she loved so dt'arly, who had once so dearly 
loved her — forgotten, and alniO'^t unwelcome ! 

Who but Barrie would have dared to b(‘gin 
at the end, and then })ilot us backwanK, 
with extraordinary mastery, through all that 
had gone before— till we ret urn to the seem 
with which the jday had o]>ened and under- 
stand. “Mary Rose" niav not be llawle>s, 
but no one who has M'en the play will (‘V( r 
forget its haunting (\idenct's, its siiangely 
jiathetic gliTTip-'es into the uther '-ide of lhlng'^. 

The art of the drama, like all the arts, i^ undergoing 
changes, and many of the most notable ])lav-« <»f the day 
make appeal only to the cultured few, and not te the 
great mass of theatre-goers. Thes(‘ ])lays ‘.erve* their 
admirable piirpo-^e : it i>i wi‘11 that there >]ioiihl he 
writers who, seeking only to e> press themselves and llie 
thought that in them, leave out of calculation tlu' 
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commercial valiu* of their work and ttirn a deaf i‘ar to 
box office blandislimiMits. It is the rare good fortune 
of Sir James Barrie that lu* is most attractive — and to 
all cla-^ses of theatre-goers— when he i- most truly 
himself ; like Dickens, he finds liis way \Mlhout effort 
tv) the h(‘art of the ])iH>i)le ; like Dickens, he ]iO'^s<*vses the 
coimnou denominator that i'^ given to -o few who 
w rile. 


J. M. BARRIE, THE TRAGEDIAN. 

Bv Sh' iLV Kavi:-Smijii. 


T O me, one of llu‘ in'‘st reinarkabh- ihme^ ab«)ui 
J. M. Barrie (he will e\ciiM‘ im‘ bni 1 ('.innoi 

call liim Sir Jaim-'^) 
is Ju'^ high position 
with a ])cople which 
ha^ grown too ‘-ni.dl 
for tragi'dy. Tlie 
fear of tragedy is 
characteri'^iic of ns 
now— it came fir^t 
with the ri'^e of the 
middle classes at 
the beginning of the 
niiie^eeiilh century. 
The castle and the 
gutter hav(! always 
accepted tragedy, 
but Laburnum 
Villa, Surbiton, 
clicks its neat gate 


in lier face. Now in tlie'-e post-war da\>, when 
liagedv sits on so many middle-class doorsteps, 
Laburmim Villa not only tdieks tlu‘ gate but pulls 
down the blinds. M e get nd c)f her, a-- in England 
we get rid of most tiling-, by assuring ourstdves she 
is not there, though a few brave souls, such as the 
]\Iarriage Law Reformers, have gone so far as to cast 
the rnantU* of Mrs. Grundy over her and inaki* her at 
lea-t res]H;c table. 

Things being so, I am astfniished at the popularity of 
Barrie, the great tragedian. Of cour‘^e I know it is 
]iartly due to his clevern<‘ss in disguising himself as a 
humorist. “ Barrie is so amusing,” says Mrs. Smith, 
and forgets that .she generally C(mies home from a 
Barrie performance with a sopping handkerchief in her 
bag. Another r(‘ason is probably that Barrie’s tragic 
themes are so vitally tragic that many people do not 
consciously sei' any tragedy in them at all. “ PeterPan," 
for instance — what is there of tragedy in “ Peter Pan ” ? 
Nothing, except that it is a child’s dream, fulfilled only 
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in the Never Never Land. Then there is " Mary Rose." 
The muffled sobs of the audience are heard above the 
voices of the players, but I think they are crying chiefly 
because Mary Rose has lost her child, whereas the real 
tragedy of Mary Rose (I respectfully ask J. M. Barrie 
if this is not true) is that she has lost Faery Land, to 
which she so tragically and inevitably belongs that even 
her son's arms are her exile. . . . 

This is Barrie's art, then — he can handle that most 
tragic of all subjects. Faery Land. Faery Land is 
tragic to us now, because we are banished. Barrie puts 
the tragedy of our exile before us, and the worst part of 
the tragedy is that we don’t see it. " Mary Rose . . . 
Mary Rose . . .’'cries the Island that Likes to be Visited 
to each one of us, but our tragedy is not that, like 
Barrie's wonderful girl, we hoar the cry and obey it, but 
that we do not hear it — because we are trying to live on 


two pounds a week or with somebody else's wife, or any 
other little thing that we call tragedy. 

Barrie is a merchant of dreams, of broken bubbles. 
As he shows us their lovely colours, and sets us laughing 
and snatching at their vanishing shapes he does not ask 
us for our tears. If we shed them it is because some 
half-conscious half-forgotten thing in us is stirred by 
his magic and wakes for a moment — giving us scarcely 
more than a pleasant thrill of exile. It is this lightness 
of touch, this brightness of vision, which blinds us to 
the fact that we ha\'o in our midst a great tragedian. 
That we receive him when we would receive no other, 
when we would kick out Soi)hocles and Aischylus, 
merely .shows his genius. He has been inspired to see 
that the greatest tragedy of human life to-day is that 
its tragedy cannot be faced, that it can only be shown 
us by a trick — the trick of laughter. 


J. M. B. 

By Gerald du Mavrikr. 


" A PLAY is as good as it's acted." A well-known 
dramatic author once said this to me— I will 
not mention his name, in ca>e he denies having said it, 

and perhaps he 
didn’t. Anyhow, 
that's what he 
said. Perhaps it 
was a very obviou^ 
remark. At the 
same time if one 
sees Shakespeare 
badly acted, it is 
not Shakes} jeare 
that suffers, it is 
the audience. But 
with a slightly 
written play, that 
has situations 
requiring delicate 
handling, t h e 
author is at the 
mercy of his 
depicters (please forgiv'e this word; and must stand and 
fall by his producer. Not so J. M. Barrie ; his plays 
are like the royal and ancient game of golf — either 
you can play, or you simply cannot. I have had the 
privilege of reading some of them before anyone else, 
with a view to production, and I have very often not 
got away from the t(‘e at all, used the most horrible 
language, and nelplessly thrown away the club, or rather 
the inanuscript. But always. I have taken it up again, 
knowing that I was but a humble and very erratic 
player of the game. To work for him, and play for him, 
and produce for him is alwavs a ])leasure, the sort of 
pleasure one gets from guessing an acrostic, or trying to 
, think of some one else’s name, and at last remembering 
V, before falling off to sleep. His rather shamefaced 
V of saying that he doesn’t quite remember what he 
meant by such-and-such a line, and cutting it out, is 
not altogether to be trust(^d. The line usually creeps 


back, and either gets a roar of laughter, or a lump in 
the throat, or causes some one to leave the theatre, and 
take to drink ! 

It is never wise to flout Barrie’s suggestions at 
rehearsals— after all, he has written the }^lay, ch)n’t you 
know — and when he removes his pi]:)e from his mouth, 
and e.xprcsses an opinion that the lieroine ought to wear 
a moustache in the love scene, it is best for tlu* producer 
to leave the stage for a minute or two, smoke a cigarette, 
and trust to Providence. .\s likely as not, there will be 
a leading article in The Tmes, saying that tlic most 
poignant moment in the new Barrie })lay was when Jean 
decided to shave. 

When Barrie is at his bi*st, and lulling the ball far 
and true, he is difficult to beat. In my opinion, he 
achieves this in tlie fir>t act of " What Every Woman 
Knows.” I remember hearing it read, and glowing with 
satisfaction like a gourmet after a good omelette. 
When the first night cami*, I was almost sick with fear 
that I should spoil the part of John Shand. I need not 
have wajrried ; nobody could spoil it ; that w'ould be 
an achievement in itself. 

For sheer fun, from an actor’s point of view*, give me 
Janies Hook, on the deck of his own ship, putting the 
gaff into his crew. That is life at its fullest. My one 
regret is that it w^as not written thirty or forty years 
ago, with Henry Irving on the bridge. I should have 
lived in the gallery, or died in the attempt to get there 
— and the author would have been in the wings. Ellen 
Terry as Peter Pan, and Irving as Hook, would have 
pleased Barrie, and the play might have lived. As it 
is, we have had to put up with mere camp followers, 
amongst whom, I am proud to say, I happened to be first. 

Once or twice I have known Barrie take a fancy to a 
member of the company who was playing quite an 
insignificant part, and it is then he must be watched 
closely. It may be a fat man with a queer-looking eye, 
at the back of a stage crowd. In a day or two, J. M. B. 
will be down at rehearsal with some closely-written, 
quite illegible, sheets of notepaper, and say, " I want 
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somebody to speak these lines ; the man is dragged 
from his obscure position, and taught to utter them, 
with great difficulty, which he does for the run of the 
play. When the piece comes off, he naturally thinks 
he is a born comedian, and goes about looking for engage- 
ments for the rest of his life. There are lots of us about ; 
I have been rather lucky. 

Barrie was very pleased with the father and daughter 
scene in " Dear Brutus,” of the original MS. of which I 
am the happy possessor. One day, whilst waiting for 
him, I was trying to stand on my hands against one of 
the tree trunks — I had just seen a little boy doing it in 
the street — I was wagering Miss Faith Celli, who played 
the part of Margaret so charmingly, that I could do it 
with a little practice. Barrie appeared at the side of 
the stage, thinking we were rehearsing a scene in the 
play ; he looked very pleased and said, ” I rather like 
that, but I think Margaret ought to copy you.” It was 
with great difficulty that I persuaded him that this bit 


of business would not be very effective — ^but one never 
knows, he might have been right all the time. 

Charles Frohman was a great, admirer of Barrie and 
all his works. I remember once sitting behind him in 
the stalls at a dress rehearsal. It was the last scene in 
“ Peter Pan.” You could just see the tree-tops, and 
the orchestra was playing John Crook's delightful music 
— no word was being spoken. I whispered in Frohman's 
ear, ” I think that is the best scene in the play ” ; he 
gave a curt nod, and remarked with conviction, ” It is 
the best scene in any play.” This is perhaps rather a 
left-handed compliment to the author, but there it is. 

It is my ambition in life to produce many more of 
Barrie's illusive works, and I hope I shall be allowed to 
do so. That is why I hope that he will never read this 
rather ridiculous article ; on the other hand, I do not 
really think he would care a button, as he knows that 
none of the things I have said about him are quite true. 
(N.B. — They very nearly are !) 


MAGGIE, WENDY, CINDERS, AND SOME OTHERS. 

By Hilda Trevelyan. 


I HAVE the vividest recollection of the wonderful 
first night of ” Peter Pan ” — the night when I 
first played Wendy — I shall never forget it, and thinking 

of it now makes 
me live it all over 
again. I have 
played Wendy 
many times — the 
subsequent Christ- 
mas rehearsals at 
the Duke of York’s, 
when it was from 
year to year revived, 
were like happy 
family parties --but 
the charm has 
never worn off. 
Whenever I was 
Wendy it seemed 
as if all that has 
Hilda come into my life 
Trevelyan. childhood, 

all my experience, had suddenly dropped from me, and 
I felt no older jthan Wendy herself. 

Children are the severest of critics, but if you 
satisfy them no adult audience is so whole-hearted 
in its appreciation. The fairies and all the dainty or 
grotesque fantasies of ” Peter Pan ” are very real to 
them, and unless you can make-believe with all your 
heart, enter unreservedly into the spirit of the thing 
and do and say just what in such circumstances they 
feel you ought to do and say, they see through the 
pretence and are not to be taken in by it, and not to 
be pleased by it. It is not merely a stage-play to them , 
all the characters are real boys and girls and men and 
women, nothing is impossible and every bit of the 


story is true, and the thing you have to guard against 
is doing anything that shall destroy their trust in you 
and their belief in it, for once they begin to have doubts 
about it their pleasure in it goes. 

For that reason, though I had letters from countless 
numbers of children — charming letters overflowing with 
love for Wendy and the keenest .sympathy with her in 
all her adventures — I would never accept any of their 
appeaUng invitations to go and have tea with them, 
even when they were backed by invitations as kind and 
as urgent from the mothers of many of them — sometimes 
very important mothers indeed. I had some of my 
small admirers occasionally to tea with me at the theatre, 
where I could sit among them still dressed as Wendy, 
but I knew it would be a mistake if I went to their 
homes and they 
found that instead 
of being a real 
little girl I was 
more or less of a 
grown up, and I 
took care not to 
disillusion them 
like that. One 
little boy, I 
remember, wrote 
a most pressing 
invitation: "Dear 
Wendy, I want 
you so much to 
come and sec 
me,” and then 
added abruptly, 
with the odd in- 
consequence of 
childhood, “ How 
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high can you climb up a tree ? " More than one 
little girl who wrote entreating me to call and sec 
her, recollecting a scene in the play, concluded with, 
“ And, dear Wendy, do come in your nightie.” 

After my first season in ” Peter Pan *’ I played 
Richardson in ” Alice-Sit-by-tlie-Firc,” and later, when 
it went on tour, look the part of Amy, and had the 
privilege of acting with Miss Ellen Terry and, naturally 
enough, I felt at first a little nervous. There is a scene 
in that play between mother and daughter which 1 
was to act with Miss Terry and 1 w^ondered how^ 1 
should come through the ordeal. But my nervousness 
vanished as soon as I came in touch with her. Her 
ow’n art is so natural and sympathetic that I found 
myself answering her lead instinctively. Her personality 
permeated the whole part without any conscious or 
unconscious effort. I imagine that a musician playing 
with another and a great musician must know the 
delight I experienced in acting in her company. Instead 
of being anxious I found myself at once perfectly at ease, 
all my nervousness vanished and I was eager only to 
do m}^ best. 

1 have loved every part I ha\ e taken in the plays 
of Sir James Barrie, but none more than the ]xirt (jf 
Maggie Wylie in ” What hAery Woman Know's.” Yet 


just at first it almost frightened me, not only because 
I felt the beauty and greatness of Maggie’s character, 
but it was necessary for me to master the Scottish 
dialect in order to present it. 1 went North on purpose 
to study the dialect, and though I am afraid the result 
was far from perfection, I know that at least one 
person must have considered it w'as right, and he was a 
Welshman. For, later on, w’hen I was acting in a 
Welsh play in London, a man among the audience w'as 
heard to remark : ” Well, indeed, a while ago, when I 
heard her playing in ‘ What Every Woman Knows,' 
1 would have sworn she was Scotch, but now^ 1 know 
she is Welsh, w^hatexer ! ” 

My first appearance in any Barrie jjlay was as Babbie 
in ” The Little Minister ” ; and my last was as dear 
“Cinders” in “A Kiss for Cinderella.” 1 succeeded 
Miss Boucicault as Moira in “ Little Mary ” ; and I 
have also played in “ The Admirable Crichton ” ; “ The 
Twelve Pound Look,” and “ The Old Lady Shows Her 
Medals.” I can only repeat that from first to last 
I have loved every pari I ha\'c taken in these plays, but 
more than even Wendy and ” Cinders,” who come next in 
my affections, 1 love the wonderful part of Maggie, in 
” Wliat Every Woman Know\s,” and ahvays think that I 
spent with her som(' of the haj)piest time^ of my life. 


‘‘MARY ROSE.’^ 

By Fay Comptox. 


Y OU want me to say something about ” Mary Rose ” 
Well, but I am not sure I ha\'t‘ anything to say of 
it, except that I think it the ino^t beautiful and wonder- 
fully imaginative 
play that has been 
put on the London 
stage for very 
many years, and 
that I feel it a 
great honour to be 
entrusted with the 
leading ])art in it. 

When I first read 
it I WMs charmed 
with the strange 
pathos of the story, 
and was not in the 
least surprised 
w'hcn I found how' 
powerfully it 
appealed to the 
play-going imblic. T don’t think it is the curious super- 
natural element, the eeriness of certain of its scenes, 
that take^ such a hold on people ; it is just the 
intense, poignant huinanily of it all, the wistfulness and 
the delightful humour, that give it its extraordinary 
fascination. “ Mary Rose ” is, in fact, another of Sir 
Jam*'S Barrie's stories of what every woman knows, and 
eve' y man. 

Its inner meaning ? Oh, yes, I know some folk are 
puzzling themselves to discover interpretations for its 
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elusive fantasies, but 1 am contented to take* it all as a 
simple, moving tah* of human happiness and human 
sorrow. They say “ The Island That Likes To Be 
Visited ” staiuF for tin* spirit world, for the land of tin* 
unknown w^hich sulUly lures the thoughts and fancies 
of all of us ; bui I jai fcr to take it literally, as one of 
those magical, haunt t'd ])laccs that folk-lore and fairy 
stones accej)l as realities— a ])lace that is under tin* spell 
of the fairies who carry Mary Rose awav into Ihcir in- 
visible wonderland, as thev carried away Kilmeny in 
the Ettrick Shepherd's ballad. When she comes back, 
she has no rcmembrancf* of w’h(‘re she has been, but the 
experience has, in snbth* ways, made her different from 
normal persons. TIk'ii when she revisits the island 
and vanishes again after the birth of her son, isn't it 
natural, in the jnaii)' years that follow', that her father 
and mother should cease to grieve and. except at times, 
forget about her ? It is absurd to say, as some do, that 
this is a cynical and a cruid touch ; isn’t it the truth ? 
And what a miseralfie world it would be if it w ere not ! 

Then for the finish. I do not for a moment believe 
tJiat, as has been suggested, Sir James meant that for a 
covert rebuke to spiritualism, hinting that communion 
with the other world brings misery on the dead as well 
as on the living. Mary Rose, returning again from 
fairy-land, after many years, as young as when she w'as 
spirited away, is bewildered to find her husband so 
much older, and her parents grown such elderly people ; 
and she dies still yearning to sec the son who was a 
child when she left him, and this desire isj^so great that 
she haunts the old house, restlessly seeking him. He 
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had run away to sea, you remember, and when, 
at last, he comes back as a big, bluff manjn the 
Australian Army, she does not know him, and he, 
realising that it is not him, but the child of her 
memories she is looking for, mercifully refrains from 
disclosing his identity. 

Doesn't this mean that he leaves her to go on haunting 
the old house uselessly ever <ifter ? No. I think that, 
though she is not aware that she has found her son, 
she goes away in tlie end, with a dim, subconscious 
feeling that she has found what she had so long been 
seeking. Besides, you must not overlook the suggestion 
of that moment, near the close, when she falters and 
cannot recall what it is she was looking for — as if, with 
the passing of time, spirits, like human beings, ^ver(‘ 
comforted with the boon of forgetfulness. 

Anyhow, as I sa 3 ^ I accept it all simply as it is told, 
and feel we may be grateful for the genius that can 
imagine so perfect a story for us. Of course, it is possible 
to read inner meanings into every great thingin literature; 


it is part of its greatness that it suggests to every 
one .so much more than it tells. There is the story of 
Perseus, for exam]:)le : do you suppose the (iivek poets 
meant it to have the allegorical meanings that modern 
students have given it ? To them, I am sure, it was 
only an amazing romance of a hero, >onie gods and a 
woman, to say nothing of the sea monster, but because 
we no longer believe in the gods of the early woild W'c — 
or some of us—' try to transform it into a fable full of 
hidden significance, and those who no longer believe in 
fairies are trying to do the same with Mary Rose." 
But I don’t want to do anything but believe in fairies 
again when it is Sir Janies Barrie who writ*'-* of them, 
and so I have no difficulty in taking " Mary Ros(‘ " as a 
beautiful and enchanting story, and I’m sure tliat is 
the best way to enjoy and to understand it. Then' are 
still, you know, mon* things in heaven and earth than 
are dreamt of in most of our philosophy, but I. for one, 
am glad that Sir James can flream of them in hi-^^ and 
tell us his dreams. 


THE PLAYS OF SIR J. M. BARRIE. 

Bv .'^iR SguiRE PwcRorr, The Right t.iov. j R. Clynes, “ Rita,’’ Beatkici- Hvrraoen, Harold Beguie, 
Mrs. W. K. Clii iurd, Sir Olivi.r Lodc.r, J. \i. Buckkose, Arthur Rac kham, asd Jerome K. Jerome. 


SIR SQUIRE BANCROFT: 

l,t*t me, m au'^wer to lIk' question tis to which play 
written by Sir Jain<‘^ Ihirrie f like tin* mo^t, say this: 

“ riie Little MinisTt'r," “ IVter Pan," " TIk' Admirabh* 

C'ricliton," " What 
JC very ^^^)ma^ 
Knows," " I)(‘ar 
Brutus,” ell- 
«'hant('(l ])laygo(TS 
in tlieir turn ; but, 
l o m v m i n d , 

" Marv Ro>,(i ” 

1 t'a \A‘>. 11 > f •! r 

deejier in the little 
wizard’s debl, al- 
t hough there are 
m .1 n V c 1 r V r 
people -aident 
io^’er^ of the 
tlK'atie -to whom 
th(‘ fairy story of 
everyday life does 
not in the least 
appeal. I can only suppose they are loo “ material to 
accept the " impossible." To them it is a sc*al(*d book ; 
that is their loss. J o those to w'hom it appeal 
the gain is great, granted that Romance is '^till tlioii 
proud possession and their tears still tremble near the 
lids. 

I have seen the play many limes, and hope to sec it 
again and again. I frankly own that nothing on the 
stage has ever so strangely affected me as the return of 
Mary Rose, unchanged, from The Island that Likes 
To Be Visited,' ' to her changed and aged parents. I bow 
to the solemn note of tlic play— Never ask for them to 


come back. Of ( uurse it is all " imjiossible " — just as 
"Rip Van Winkle" is " inij>ossibIe," and, to name 
loftier examples, just as Ihr* doings of Portia and Puck, 
Rosalind and Viola, Ariel and Miranda, an‘ " impossible." 
It is ill my second childhood, as it was in my first — 
to nsi* tlu* words of " Marv Rose," " Lovi'ly, lovely, 
lovelv ’’—to \isit tlu* liaimls of tin* fairies and to share 
their dreams. 

S.MTKl IkVNA'ROFr. 

THE RIGHT HON. J. R. CLYNES: 

The work of Sir j. M. ILinie li:i> not been merel\' 
worl: for llic* stag('. 1 1 has in oiu' s('ns(' Ix'i'ii work for 
tlu' State. 

For hi^ dramatic and literary lalxair coll(*clivt‘ly has 
lifted both fellowship and citizenship and done much to 
improve tlu* good-will aiul liumour of many ihotisands 
of people. 

I bingle out no ])arti('ular jilay in work which altogether 
is too good to be criric'iscd l\v any discrimination of 
mine. 

J. R. (7i.yn’ES. 

MRS. DESMOND HUMPRHEYS (^^Rita^^): 

Sir J. M. Barrie’s work stands out distinctly from 
that of any other modern dramatist by reason of its 
original methods. It is curiously impersonal and yet 
sympathetically liuman. It seems to play around tht' 
various kinks and cranks of humanity, yet iie\Tr present 
them with harsh judgment, or unkind intent. I admire 
his art so much that I find it difficult to make special 
choice of any special instance' of its charm. 
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Perhaps my favourite play is " What Every Woman 
Knows/' because in that particular play he appeals to 
the little spice of vanity in every woman's nature, her 
consciousness that she is reading a man's weakness, 
playing on it, and yet exalting him in his own estimation. 
In “ Mary Rose " we see the same femininity hiding 
the same sense of power. It is wonderful how Barrie 
does it. The art is so delicate, so interwoven with the 
material displayed, that it defies description. 

It is art, of course ; the art with which the painter 
presents his subject, coloured and visualised by the 
media of his own personality ; the power of sympathetic 
insight into the soul of things; of reaching to depths 
hidden from ordinary vision. But it is very wonderful, 
and very beautiful. One leaves the theatre after witness- 
ing a Barrie play with a surer belief in the goodness of 
humanity, in the influence of woman, and the joy and 
loveliness of little children. 

To paint and teach such things is to be in tunc with 
things spiritual as well as material. To be, in fact, the 
one and only Barrie ! 

Rita " (Mrs. Desmond Humphreys). 

MISS BEATRICE HARRADEN: 

I think the only thing I have to say is that " The 
Admirable Crichton " is the play of Barrie's which I 
admire most. It is many years since I saw' it, but it 
has always lingered in my memory as a most delightful 
piece of work. 

Beatrice Harraden. 


HAROLD BEGBIE: 

For me the genius of Barrie lies in the extreme gentle- 
ness with which he makes us feel, in an age overwhelmed 
by economics, that life is beautiful and the universe 
wonderful. His voice is never strident ; his gestures 
are never pugilistic. He sees humanity rushing away 
from the sources of happiness, but does not fling himself 
in its path to be trodden underfoot. Instead, he sits 
down by the eternal springs, takes a reed from his 
pocket, and blows so sweet a strain that many detach 
themselves from the herd and arc content to wait a 
little longer for the millennium. 

Men have ceased from the immemorial search for a 
theory of the universe. Agnosticism has become in- 
difference. Instead, then, of the big thing, Philosophy, 
we have the little thing. Politics ; and instead of the 
austere thing, Conduct, we have the revolutionary 
thing. Materialism. In such an atmosphere the stage 
has largely lost the inspiration which gave it glory in 
an earlier age. It is either attempting to solve little 
social problems or ministering to the animal instincts 
of the baser sort of men. It has forgotten that this 
w'onderful earth belongs to an infinite universe, and that 
man is a creature torn between two worlds. Foot- 
lights surround the trough. Beyond the trough is 
nothing but the trapdoor of annihilation. 

Barrie does not challenge this materialistic phase. 
Either his heart is too gentle or his mind too calm for 
the violence of battle. He is like those greatest of the 
sons of men in his gentleness tow’ards the human race, 
the founders of religions who never grew' heated in their 
teaching and w'ho set up no machinery for the 



** They were swept away on the 
arms of the impatient Captain/* 


From ** Quality Street," by J. M. Barrie. 

Illustrated in colour and black-and-uhice by Hugh Thomson (Hodder A Stoughton). 


propagation of wisdom. Nothing, I imagine, 
can so move his smile as the criticism of those 
distressed minds absorbed in scx-problt^ms and 
convinced of their own greatness that he is 
himself a Peter Pan who has never grown up. 
He knows that the Kingdom of Heaven must be 
received like a little child, and finds himself 
happier in that kingdom than in the scullery of 
the house of life. Like Ruskin, he docs not so 
much wonder at what men suffer as at what 
they miss. For him the earth, and so the 
stage, is full of wonder. 

Harold Begbie. 

MRS. W. K. CLIFFORD: 

Unfortunately, I have not seen all Sir J. M. 
Barrie's plays — not '* Dear Brutus," for in- 
stance, which some people consider his master- 
piece. Of those I have seen I like best " What 
Every Woman Knows," and " Mary Rose," 
which is not only beautiful, but has a haunting 
thrill to it. Of course there is the immortal 
" Peter Pan " ; but that is not so much a play 
as a jo5fful happening, such as Valentine's Day 
was in one's youth or the waits on Christmas 
Eve at midnight, just before Santa Claus came 
down to fill one's stockings — it's that sort of 
thing. The strength of his plays surely lies in 
their humane qualities. His people are alive, 
no matter how fantastic their doings. And he 
has so much humorous understanding and such 
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infinite tenderness, with an under- 
lying sadness, that one goes away 
from the theatre with a comfortable 
but occasionally chastened feeling, 
more content with the world, or at 
least more tolerant. 

Lucy Clifford. 


SIR OLIVER LODGE: 

Sir J. M. Barrie’s view of social 
problems, depicted in “The 
Admirabh' Crichton,” interested me 
very much, and it was obviously an 
exalted play. So was his more 
recent psychological ^tudy called 
“ Dear Ignitus.” lake every one 
else, I admin' the genius that can 
take up a sim])lc-sounding theme 
and (‘laborate it into a drama cjf 
vivid human interest. 

Olivkr Lodgf. 


J. E. BUCKROSE: 

Sir James Barrie 1 *^ a gr<'at writer, 
but then* are others as great in 
CV' ry kind of work which lie has 
done, and yet lie occupie'. a niche 
all bv liimself in the minds of his 
contemporaries as well as in the 
literary liistory of his generation. 

How has he been able to do this at 
re all V good writers are ydenliful ? 








The Monthly Gatherings. 

Lord L0.1111 JianL \v do ytm di». Rollcston ‘ * 

From “The Vdininhle Ciicliroii, by I. M Harr 
lllustrilcd in colour and black-and-w hjtc b\ Iliig^h Thomson (IL) d( r efc Slou^hion). 


time when 
'fhat a 

quistion which must iutiTest cverv lover of lin*ra- 
ture no less than the particular admirers of Barrie’s 
works, and I think the reply can only be found 
by Slacking tlirougli the memori(‘s of our own child- 
hood. 


fun and svmpathy and deep knowledge of human nature 
with which he writes of life. 

J. E. Buckkose. 


ARTHUR RACKHAM: 


If wc can remember, even faintly, how we felt on 
going far enough into a deep wood to be aware of its 
silence — not afraid, exactly, and yet thrilled by the 
sense that nothing was too fearful and delightful and 
wonderful to hap[)eii — we are getting “ warm,” as the 
children say at hide-and-seek. We an* coining ('lose 
to the hiding-place of that secret. 

For by some inward power that Barrie has kept from 
childhood, he can still feel about life as we did about 
the wood. And, alone of all who write, he can make 
this delightful wonder shine through his plays, so that 
those of us who are grown up greet someUiing which 
wc knew once long ago and never (‘xpected to meet 
again ; while the children themselves recognise gleefully 
and at once, things they arc feeling now. 

But the author of all this pleasure has to remain 
somehow a stranger in the world, just because he 
possesses a quality more than the rest of us, and so is 
different. He will alw’ays go on giving the impression 
that he was born in some tall, forlorn tower in Fairy- 
land and has never been quite at home here — despite the 


Exc(‘pt to say w’hat a very great joy Sir James 
Barrie’s plays always aie to me and that, if T have with 
difficulty to mike a ehoice, “Dear Brutus” perhaps 
gave me most pleasure of all. 1 don’t think I can 
make any more remarks that you would like to quote 
in The Bookm.^n. 

Arthur Rackiiam. 

JEROME K. JEROME: 

The great asset of Barrie to the English stage lit's in 
his being able to get sentiment over the London foot- 
lights, Most of us have triinl it, and most of us have 
faiU'd. But for Barrie the j)resent-day drama \voukl 
be given over entirely to cynicism and brutality. Barrie 
alone has the genius to force the public to listen to 
kindliness, tenderness and pity. What the st.^ge will 
be like when he is gone I dread to think. My prayer is 
that the ('atastrophe may not occur in my time. 

Jerome K. Jerome. 
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WHAT THE AUDIENCE THINKS. 

“MARY ROSE’ AND “PETER PAN” PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

RESULTS. 


TlRNf two aroiist^d very great 

iiiten‘^t and th(‘ re.spoiRe to them has been not only 
ninnerr)ii'; but, in llu* easi* of “ Mary Kose," very sati^- 
factorw So many of tlie l)rief es^.ays are so W’ell done 
and admirably suggestive that it has not been easy to 
arrive ai a decision, but after caieful consideration, 
for the best interpretation of the inner meaning of 

‘‘MARY ROSE” 

we have viw aided the First Prize of Two Guineas to the 
Rev. ('lardner, Archdeacon of Cheltenham, of 

Applegarth. Cheltenham, and the Second Prize of On(‘ 
(hunra to Margaret A. Fountain, of Levana, M 'imbledon 
Park. S M'.kk for the following : 

'riie doimnant idea indicated elusivelv 111 “ Mary Rose," 
not indeed by actual words but tlirougli the interplay of 
character upon character, seems to be nothing less than 
this— a suggestion of the profound se})aration that must 
he tietweeii existence in time and existence in eternity. 

The heroine, by a ]ierfeetJy legitimate use of the old 
convention- ot fairyland, is removed foi a number of years 
into sonu' Imlden realm, where ordinary modes of spiritual 
and phy-ical giowtli are inhiliited Just so, when fruit is 


placed in a cold storage, a stop is put for a time to the 
normal process of ripening. Pitiful tragedy ensues wdien 
poor Mary Rose comes back to her old ways and surround- 
ings. Her friends, and in particular her baby boy, have 
iiiov'ed on to new’ planes ol life and interest, while she dw’clls 
only in the jiast. 

A further deduct ion is inevitable. Suppose that one 
removed by the accident of death from the changing life 
of humanity does not, as it were, enter a coltl storage, but 
passes into an exist(‘nee wdicrc mental and sjnritual jirogress 
are carried on with extraordinary vigour. Plainly, any 
return of such a being to his former environment could 
only involve miseonceptioii, bewilderment and pain. I'his 
being so, there may well be reasons in the very nature ot 
things wdiy our separation from departed friends has, for 
the present, to he irrevocable and insurmountable. 

In the assertion and the partial justification of tliis age- 
long and perjilexmg tact of mortal experience, I seem to 
find the umleiiying, if unexpressed, thought at the hack 
of Sir James Barrie’s deheate fantasy. 

CjCOKOn (iAKO.XJ.K. 

F r ]\Iary Ro.se the island 1- the “ bt'giiming ol loveli- 
ness ” ; il is a “ bit of lieaven fallt'U down s])k)sh into the 
loch." J'or us it may re])r(‘s(*nl the laud of our dreams, 
our highest aspirations and most beautiful imaginings. 

Many of us visit it, as Mary Rose did, at the 
(knvn of w’omanluxKl, wiicn we get our first glimpst* 



of lhi‘ niyslerv of lafe and l.ovc and come back 
changed Slic- is very near it again at her 
betrothal, and lU'.ircT still wiuMj she has a husband 
and little child. Love was the most beautiful 
tiling sh(‘ luul found on the* island, and it w’as the 
vcuce ol a still higlua* l.ovt* in the liiknowai which 
tailed her awa\' from her husband and child. 

Atier tw’c‘nt\ -fivt* years she was fcjuncl on the 
island “ with such joy in her face as she slept tlial 
It was .1 shanu- to waken her." But she was 
wakened and brought back, by non-comprehciidmg 
])e()])le, to the old life in which now she had no 
place* 

“ J>o you think she should have come back?" 
1- the cpiestion put to the bereaved souls in the 
audience wIkj are hungering for a lost Mary Rose. 
I'or hei rt'a])ixMiaiice in the material world necessi- 
tated till' readoiilion of her old body, with its 
brain cells stored with unchanged memories. This 
world ol change is no place for such, hence the 
shock and sorrow* for all concerned. Called aw’ay 
by the voice of Love to the greater heaven ot 
which the world of imagination is but the threshold, 
she was happy. Driven out of the world by Fear 
and Distrust she could not find the island straight 
aw'ay. Its call w^as only heard by her again w'hen, 
as belore with Simon so now' with Harry, Love 
drove out fear of the Unknown. 

Margaret A. Fountain. 

From among the large number of replies 
received, we select the following for printing, and 
to each of the writers we send a consolation prize* 
of a l^ook : 

In his play of " Mary Rose " I think Barrie 
intends to convey, in the most tender, delicate 
and wistful way, a warning against modern 
spiritualism. Of course when Mary Rose is called 
by the fairies to that happy world of play which 
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might be taken to represent the i)lacc which wc 
call Paradise, there is no attempt on the part of her 
husband or parents to use supernatural means to 
bring lier back. But Barrie would seem to be 
.striving to show his belief that tlie dead, when 
they leave us, suffer an arrest of development 
the child remains a child, and the old grow no 
older for the years that pass. 

JVf develop and grow away from them (though 
not necessarily forgetting them or loving them 
less), and if we try to bring them back a great 
gulf ot thought and feeling and ex]Ku*itui(:e divide-^ 
Us from them which can only bring pain and 
dis.satisfaction to both. 

h'urthi*rmorc, in bringing lliem back we ma^' 
awaken memories and longings for that whicli 
the}' formerly held dear that may hold tlu‘in 
eartlibound and prevent their spirits ])a.ssing back 
into peace and rest. Thus we .see the returned 
.Mary Rose with awakened memory asking for 
her child, and. later on, as a pathetic, Jiltlc. 
wandering ghost, searching, ever seareliiiig, for that 
lost baby of hers, and held back b\ that longing 
and that seareli from the land ol peace and pla\ 
In >111 wliicli slie has been exiled 

This, surely, is Barrie’s warning to those sorrow - 
till OIK'S, wives and motlu'is and the rest, who long 
and siriM' to call back into ( onmumication with 
earth tht lost beloM'il ones whose loss lias brokc'ii 
llieir Jiearts and left desolate their lives. B\er\ 
(la\ J ime widens the gulf between ns and our 
flcad. and it we (,dl them liack w'ho knows o| 
wJiai hapi>\ peac.c wc may bo robbing them ^ 

'h k. Bode. in, W'oodford, ( liantrv I.aiic, 

( innishvj 


111' i<l« .i llie pki} m.i} !a\'( heen siigge-t ' 

b\ 2 ( oTiiiilnans xp j-4 • 

1. P*tIi.i|»s the most iiseliil inner meaning I' 

c'lppears to be iliut, luiiiK’n (‘xistcMue being uiicer- 
tain -an\ meeting walh a person lu'ing possible 
the Iasi - e\er\- oiU' sliould be ireateil bv us witii 
the same kinc'b' t onsideration as we slujuld de.sire 
we hail pradised were we to hear oi Iheir death 
or ti ]ipart'n 1 1 \’ hopeless sejiaration I his lesson learned 
would ''Wa’clen lilr' . rcdaiKuis .md })re\eiii unavailrig 
lei noise. 

j. One moral is that the return ol the dcjiarted (hupix)sed 
to be or actually dc'ad) would iicd be an unmixed boon 
After years, we should be so altered that tlie meeting, being 
a disenehantineiit to the \isitoi, would be strained and 
imliappy. 

3. As Mary Rose’s removal and e.xpeneiice aw'av from the 
island left a happy impression upon her, so tlial she did not 
fear to return to tlie island, so should the prospect ol our 
departure from earth at any time not alarm us. 'flu' best 
is yet to be to the believing. 

4. Any of ns may hear the call ^as Mary did, of and from 
the island) — the call of duty or tlie uiiset'ii — that made 
Abraham quit Mesopotamia and journey to t'aiiaan, and 
William Carey sail as first Protestant missionary to India. 

5. Ihe ])lay rejircscnts the departed as not growmig any 
older. W e sliall thus be able to recognise them as we have 
known! them. 

6. It is shown that the departed never forget those they 
have left on earth, but long for reunion (Mary’s spirit was 
searching for her baby). 

(Dr. A. Bruce Low, i, Holden Road, 

Xortli Finchley, N.i-.) 

The true fairy talc is simple and gay ; it never points a 
moral, nor has it an inner meaning save that witli which 
we ourselves invest it. But try and reduce a fairy tale to 
terms of the workaday world, and at once the doors fly 
open to an infinity of questions, for humanity is both 
complicated and sad 
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111 “ pLte ndWiinlN h\ J .M liaiin 
Ithisira ( <1 In 1- Bi'dfui d i Ilodilcr & Sioii^,'lit 

'I'hal, to mv mind, is the wlioli* niyslery of “ Mary Rose.” 
We could laugh at ” Peter J’aii ’’ in tin- days of our youth, 
for It is almost puri' laer}', but now' its author gives ns 
something more suited to our staidei yii.irs, a wistful legend 
( t the Ciaelic firesiile, plays around it with his ingenious 
fancy (tins shall be no ciofter's bial, but a gently-born 
Soutlieriu-i child whom the Litlle People claim), and finds 
that, after all, ins llicnie is Iragu . Some may say he 
wrote it to comfort those* w'lio lia\e lost their loved ones, 
to show the fo^H" and futility of wishing them back on 
earth again, but surely it is jiermi.ssiblc to imagine that he 
tackled it in a spirit of ])ure literary curiosity, and after- 
w'ank did lus best to deal tenderly with the problem of 
the poor little time-displaceil glio.st he had himself evoked. 

And wdia< is the lesson of the play save a warning to us 
all to skim lightly over llie surface of things not to ponder 
overmuch on the fate of Starkey in the crocodile's interior, 
lest it should be uiisetting, nor linger too long on haunted 
islands, nor probe too deeply in the mysteries of worlds 
beyond our ken, nor, if wx* would not wxep, rake over the 
ashes of an old wives’ tale to conjure up the piteous figure 
of a McvTy Rose. 

(Helen Vaugliaii Williams, 5, Endsleigh Street, (iordon 
Square, London, W.C.i.) 

Supposing there were an island on the outskirts of 
Paradise, an island geographically placed in the Hebrides 
but on the spiritual plane forming a link between this 
world and the world unseen, an island that could be visited 
from time to time by certain chosen ones who could hear 
the call of the invisible world and who during their stay 
never grew' old — ought those who had visited the island 
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Some one outside has been whistling 
to Tweeny. 

Prom The Admirable Crichton b> J M Barrie 
Illusirattd in colour and black and white by Huj,h Thoniso \ (Hodder & Stoughton) 


to return to their earthly life again ^ If they did what 
would be the effect on thcmbelves and on those who loved 
them ^ 

It IS some such question as this that Barrie has set him- 
self to answer in " Mary Rose ' ‘ Mary Rose is not 

primarily a play with a purpose, it is primanh a work of 
art But every true work of art teaches something Ihc 
lesson that Mary Rose * teaches is that the relations 
between this world and the next are too delicate to be 
tampered with 

If spiritualism could succeed in its efforts, if materiahsa- 
tion beyond the wildest dreams of mediums could take 
place, our earth would be peopled with pathetic figures like 
that of Mary Rose when she returns (still a girl) to find 
her parents grey-headed and her boy husband a middle- 
aged man 

The distraught ghost in the last scene, wandering in 
search of her baby, is the necessary corollary of the former 
heart-breaking return in the flesh 

We cannot with safety try to reverse the engines of 
eternity I shall go to him, ' said the gnef-stricken 
king but he shall ndl return to me ** 

That is the appointed way lo try another is to court 
disaster 

(Jane A S Edwards, Rosherville Vicarage, Gravesend) 

It IS always an impossible task to explain genius and in 
‘ Mary Rose " we feel rather than understand its true 
signhcance 

I think the author is trying to show us the misery of 
** coming back In spite of her first childi^^h adventure 
Mary Rose goes back to " the Island which likes to be 
visited ” and from thence she is spirited away, leaving her 
fnends to mourn her as dead Then, just as those she has 
left are beginning to resign themselves and to forget, she 
comes back to reopen old wounds Her return brings 
only pain to herself and to them, and her gnef is so pitiful 
that when her old father savs '* Do you think she ought 
to have come back ^ * one longs to cry out, '* No ^ A 
thousand times, no t 

Even when she crossed the great divide her poor spirit 
cannot rest but comes back to search and search until she 
has even forgotten the object of her search and does not 
knoVt when it is ended Ihis return is the saddest of all 

The only ‘ coming back ** in the play which is even 
partly nappy is the return of the soldier son, and it is only 
the results which are happy — he finds sadness enough m it 


It eeems to me that m Mary Rose *’ 
Sir James Barrie has opposed the modem 
spiritualists who say, Let us bridge the 
gulf and the dead come back to us 
He says “ No ^ the cost is too great I Let 
there be no coming back I 

(D A laylor, 25, Ramsden Road, 
Balham, W 12 ) 

To most of us, during childhood, the fairy 
music calls, to eyes unclouded by the miste 
of reality the enchanted islands gleam 
brightly as the tangible world around us 
Often, as we grow older, the motley carnival 
of life blinds our eyes to the delicate 
fantasies our ears are no longer attuned to 
the call of the Unknown, which is the voice 
of the mysterious world within ourselves 
Then, one day, the airy lluting returns, in 
some moment, perhaps, of overwhelming* joy 
or sonow, for m such moments the soul 
stands naked and defenceless, before the 
eternal verities Barrie, it seems to mt 
symbolises in Mary Rose the immortal 
youth of tliL soul Age only reaches us 
through the external senses, our bodies grow 
old, we behold upon our faces the relentless 
tracery of the years Involuntarily we 
exclaim, This, this is not 1 * " Unknowing 
how or why, wc realise that from the Infimte 
we came, into infimty we pass, bearmg the impress of our 
tarthly sojourn, whether of good or ill 
The final lesson which Barne seems to suggest, is resigna- 
tion to the irrevocable law of that which, for lack of better 
definition wc name Death Would the soul be happy 

should it return to earth ^ Surely not Return would 
mean unutterable loneliness New interests engross those 
who remain , bodily changes alter almost, or entirely, past 
recognition The greatest courage is needed not to face 
death, but life 

The most terrible curse imaginable would be to outlive 
our beliefs, our hopes our aspirations, the foolish lovable 
fallacies which go to make up the sum of our humamty 
Better the call whilst life is at its height when the sun 
shines the flowers blossom and all things are yet possible 

(G Laurence Groom, i, St ‘Mark’s House, Regent’s Park 
Koad,‘\\\ I) 

One does not seek to interpret a sunset or a beautiful 
sonata because the essential fascination of these thmgs 
lies in the fact that their appeal vanes for each individual. 
Similarly, to the true Jiarri e-lover the idea of analysing 
and dissecting him is a desecration only to be equalled by 
arriving late for a pciformance 

In this instance, any attempt at«explanation must turn 
upon where Mary Rose passed those twenty-five years, and 
this secret is so carefully guarded that it is evident Bame 
would have each solve the problem for himself We know 
that no physical explanation is permissible, otherwise she 
would have returned middle-aged and the terrible endmg 
would have been avoided It follows, therefore, that we 
must go to the supernatural for a solution, which means 
that we may theorise but not dictate 

Seek, with Cameron, to drag the story into ' the cold 
light of remorseless reason,* and at once it falls to pieces, 
and countless difflculties arise fherc is no satisfaction 
that way, and in the process the delicate texture of the 
fantasy is torn to threds 

At two points pre-eminently is the play at one with 
human experience In the boundless pathos of Harry's 
poignant utterance “ How strange that you who know 
so much can tell so little 1 " is voiced the bitter disappoint- 
ment of so many who beheve that they have got into touch 
with their departed , while the old father's piteous question, 
“ Is it well that the dead should return to find us changed > " 
finds an echo in the secret feeling of most people regarding 
the attempted recall of spirits We know that we shall go 
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to them, but we would not have them return to us ; and if 
the author did intend any lesson — which is doubtful — I 
believe that it is this. 

(S. M. Isaacson, i6, Lexham Gardens, W.8.) 

It is doubtful whether Sir James Barrie wishes to convey 
or inculcate any “ lesson " by means of this play, which is 
purely a fantasy. Sir James revels in the fantastic : his 
mind is steeped in fairy lore, and he has in “ Mary Rose 
given free play to his fancy and imagination : he has, so 
to speak, thrown the reins on the neck of his hobby-horse, 
and allowed him to wander at his own sweet will “ in the 
realms of faery.” 

Mary Rose must be assumed to have had, from birth, 
some affinity with tlie fairies ; had it been otherwise she 
would never have responded, when a child, to the fairy 
summons. The call would have passed her by unheard 
and unheeded. After .she was allowed to return, and live, 
for a space, among mortals once more, it was inevitable 
that she would, at some time, again recxdve the call to go 
back to fairyland, but in the meantime she has a son of her 
own, and being half mortal as well as half fairy the maternal 
instinct predominates for a time, and she cannot rest 
indefinitely among her fairy kinsmen — she is ini j idled to 
return to lier child. But, fairies having no sense or know- 
ledge of time, Mary Rose does not at lirst realise that while 
she has been away her baby has grown iij>, and that her 
own parents have grown old, and lienee tlic touching 
and rather tearful scene that 


frame — ^logically you ought to be able to interpret as easily 
the inner meaning and lesson of the west wind when it 
comes a-kissing you in the early morning, after its frolic 
over the heather and wild thyme. So they cudgel their 
brains and discu.ss and argue, and finally satisfy them- 
selves that they have captured the West Wind, and put it 
in a bottle and labelled it. And naturally they are annoyed 
and dumbfounded when two minutes after they hear its 
rippling laugh amid the poplar leaves. 

Meanings and Jessons are still being attributed to Mary 
Rose,” and the British public — as greedy to find morals as 
the duchess was to proclaim them — congratulates itself 
with each fresh discovery. But tlie eclio of the author's 
laugh mocks them as the wail ” Mary Rose ” haunts them, 
and they know they have not convinced themselves. 

Why } ' Because ” Mary Rose ” contains no inner mean- 
ing ; no lesson. It quite simply conveys to us, just this — 
Mystery, the unknown, the inexplicable exist, they are 
blended with tJic ordinary Jives of ordinary people, and if 
we don’t accept tlieni as part of ourselves — well, we sliall 
never understand the inimitable cliarm of Sir James Barrie. 

(M. K. Kotton, .45, llainiltoii Terrace, N.W.) 

All wlio know .ind love Barrie’s hooks and who have 
been to ” PeteT Pan ” again and again cannot express our 
real feelings towards his genius and understanding of 
children, but never have we been as mystified fill wc saw 
his wonderful play ” Mary Rose.” Many of us have seen 


follow.-. 

It must, 1 think, be assumed 
that during the interval before 
the final act of the ])]ay INIary 
Rose has again been recalled to 
fairyland, but the longing to sec 
her child is so strong that she 
once more returns and liannts 
lier old home, vainly seeking 
Jier child \shoin .die .still thinks 
of as an infant in the nursery. 
When at last .slie meets him, 
and lie lias taken her on his 
knee, as she had always ho])ed 
he would, her grief is assuaged 
and she is content to go back and 
live again among the fairy folk 
for ever. 

Pure fantasy from beginning 
to end. No ” lesson ” ; only a 
fairy talc charmingly told, and 
helped in no small degree by 
delightfully appropriate and sug- 
gestive music, and clever stage 
effects and perfect acting 

(Alexander II. Capern, 70, 
East Sheen Avenue, East 
Sheen, S.W.14.) 

People who strive to interpret 
inner meanings and lessons from 
J. M. Barrie’s ” Mary Rose ” are 
usually the sort of people wiio 
would like to run electric trams 
ovej Dartmoor and prefer a field 
full of cauliflowers to a copse 
full of wind-flowers. Everything, 
they say, is meant to be of some 
use, therefore leave no stone 
unturned, and no moments idle 
till you have discovered that use. 
You can interpret the inner 
meaning of a suet pudding — a 
judicious mixture of nutritious 
ingredients skilfully manipu- 
lated and produced periodically 
to sustain and fortify the human 
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They are so cunning. 


From * Peter I'an iii Kensington Guldens, ' b\ J. M. Barne 
With illustration.s in col )'.ir and black-and-white by Arthur Rackhain (Hoddci & Stoughton'), 


u .several times, and moat of us come away still more 
])uzzled, feeling we cannot rest till we have discovered the 
author’s inner meaning. It is a play which might have 
so many interpretations, and it seems incredible that 
Barrie has no lesson for us in it. The general idea seems 
to be that the Island signifies “ Death,” but if this is the 
case, believing that the dead watch over those they have 
left on earth, Mary Rose w^ould not have looked* for her son 
as a baby w'hen she returned home after an absence of 
twenty-five years. Another interpretation may be that 
liow'evcr much we may wish for the dead to come back to 
us, and however much they may w'ant to return to earth, 
w(. hould none of us be happy if wc could be together 
again. 

It IS a play whic h sets us thinking more and more each 
time w c visit it, and my impression is that the author means 
to express the eternity of love. Each time Mary Rose 
vanishes she does not realise, on her return, that she has 
ever been away because the love for her parents, her husband 
and her baby goes on just the same, and it is only when her 
soldier son makes himself known to her and satisfies the 
mother-love that she can return to the Unseen World at 
rest ; and so the author shows us that love, real love cannot 
be ‘lestroyed by anything, not even death. 

(Michael Stonestreet, Hillcroft Crescent, 
Ealing, W.5.) 


Have you seen Mary Rose ? 
What does he mean by it ? 
One hears the question on all 
bides. And what does he mean 
by it ? 

In the sense of what inner 
meaning does ” he ” intend us 
to extract and apply to our- 
selves as a ” lesson ” ; w'hy 
surely, nothing at all. 

Sir James Barrie is a poet, 
not a preacher. 

Mary Rose is not entirely 
new. She has her predecessors 
in Mary Bruin, in Kilmeny ; 
nevertheless she appears to 
us in all the arresting power 
of a revelation because she 
is the perfect interpretation 
of a perfect inspiration . 
Delicately conceived, she is 
delicately wTought, unmarred 
by over-emphasis. "I too 
will something make and jov 
111 the making,” sings the 
Laureate, and this, if seems to 
us, is the author's inner mean- 
ing underlying ” Mary Rose.” 

But th(' w^oiid in general is 
loo sophisticated contentedly 
Ic'i acce}>t so siinydc a thing of 
beauty, at its face value. It 
must needs probe for .some 
ulterior depth of meaning ol 
infinitely less worth 

Mary Kosc ” is c'ssentiallx 
j)uetrv and tlicM i'fore free in 'in 
dnlaclicism. If wc* must dr.iw 
a inor.il let it be* this : 

('ertain souls, poets, jiagaus, 
dreamers, mystics, puisne their 
liv(‘*> less in relation to the 
world they live in. than in 
()bediencc‘ to some unseen 
influence Be that power God, 
Xature, or w hat y c) u will ; 
when it calls, they cannot 
choose but follow’. As certainly 
wall they return, inasmuch as 
they 1 (‘ a v e w i t h us some 
hostage to infinity. But they have no root with us and 
w'e mav no more hold them than we can harness the West 
Wind. 

” Mary Rose ” is fashioned of the stuff that dreams are 
made on. Need we inquire its suitability for Sunday 
w'ear ? 

Oh ! generation of Psycho-analysts, leave us a little gilt 
on our gingerbread. 

(M. E. Morris, Orcstone, St. Mary Church, Torquay.) 

It seems almost like pointle.ss violation to probe for an 
inner meaning beneath the delicate fantasy of Sir J. M. 
Barrie’s latest play. The practice of setting up an obvious 
moral as a sign unto the Gentiles is largely obsolete. It 
is as well, however, to seek for the firm rock of some definite 
idea whereon the great dramatist must have built his faery 
structure. 

To construe the spiriting-away of Mary Rose in any 
common light is fundamentally absurd. If there is any 
answer to the problem, it lies on a higher plane than ours. 
Yet the play partakes in no way of the pure allegory of 
” Dear Brutus,” which does not tempt us to explanations 
because it is so completely a fairy tale. 

The theme of ” Mary Rose ” recalls ” A Well-Remem- 
bered Voice,” in which Barrie intimated that, whilst he 
put no faith in the spiritualistic seance, he did believe most 
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deeply in the Life Hereafter. Beyond that he did not go 
at the time ; but in “ Mary Rose he makes a step forward. 
It is indubitable that he means us to understand that the 
])eriods during which Mary Rose was absent were spent in 
Heaven. Only — she can tell nothing of her experience 
because she docs not realise it. Thos^^ who know the most, 
tell the least. ... In that perhaps lies Barrie's attitude 
towards the present position of spiritualism : there too 
rests the root idea of “ Mary Ro^c.'" 

(Alan D. Emerson, 7, Belvedere West, Taunton.) 

We specially commend the rejdies from I la Hearn 
(Croydon), II. E. Boisseau (Musvvoll Hill), J. Darbyshire 
(('arlislc), F. M. W'ood (Newcastle-on-Tyne), Mabel A. 
Rowe (St. Albans), Mona B. Dodds (Ashington), Mabel 
\\'. Hanger (Hampstead), F. E. Fleming (Shrewsbury), 
B. C. Westup (Surbiton), Alan C. Fraser (Broadstairs), 
E. C. G. (London), D. Cioodwin (Lyndhiir^t), Angela 
Cave (Bournemouth), Edna Norman (Salop), \\ L. Paris 
(Southsea), Kitty Gallagher (Bootle), ^Tctor S, Pritchett 
(Bromley), M. (1. Turner (Windsor), Hannah l^ichardson 
(Forest Gate), Vera V. Smyth (Stoke Newington), L. L. 
kossit er (London, Jl.C.), 


readers. Nevertheless, it has produced an extraordinary 
number of replies, and for the opinions on 

“PETER PAN” 

from competilurs under fourteen we award the First 
Prize of a Guinea and a Half to Charlie Asslieton. of 30, 
High Street, Hampstead, N.W.3 ; the Second Ihize of 
One Guinea to Heathc'r McIntyre, of 6, Winchester 
Road, Oxford, and the Third Prize of Half a Guinea to 
Bernard Collins, of 8, Thirlrnere I'ioad, Streathain, S.W.. 
for thc' following : 

1 ihouglit the J)lay was very nice indeed, but when I’eter 
was hying 1 could see the wires that were attached to his 
shoulders. They could be seen quite plainly and 1 dkl 
not like that because 1 wanted to think that they were 
really Hying. Peter I’aii and Wendy were very good, but 
I wished Peter was a real boy instead of a girl. 

The pirates were very hue and noi^y and just what 1 
thought they ought to be like. 


Dorothy L. Beards (Bir 
m i n g li a m ! , “1 .yndhurst ’ ' 

(London, N Madeleine 
( onstance Mimday (N(‘wbiir\ ) , 
M. Pesci (London, N.), V. 
Ki'irip (Westminster) , Millie 
\'. (jregory (Balham), A. .M. 
MacCniidlc (M. l\es), Dorotli>- 
(ass (Barnsley), F. Soiith- 
wortli (Ilamiistcad), Doris M. 
Wade 'Southport), E. M. 

I lanicl I liicliesterj , Lilian 
W'ildasii (Strood), May King 
111 1 1 li fBeaconsfieklj, | ulie 
Hunt (Bedford Park), DorK 
Tram])Ji‘aNur(' ^Balham) , ]\I . 
Terry ( I'h cist(»n), .Margaret 
T'Tencli ('1 uUe Hill), Dd])hinc 
Stringer (London, S.W.), R. M. 
Stoloil (Crickluwood), M. 
Brown (Slu'llicld), R. B. Sadler 
( Balham) , Stella Wdiitaker 
(luist Sli(*eni , Irene Greenwood 
(Maida Vak ), .Madeleine North 
(London, S.E.), Cynthia 
( i a in b 1 e ( L o n d o n , S.W'.) , 
Margaret McIntyre (Oxford), 
Ada M. Hudson (Ilighpite), 
Mildred Leon (London, S.W'.), 
Mary Harmsworth (Kensing- 
ton), lsma\' Trimble (Muswell 
Hill), Ethel M. Jones (Nant- 
wich), Dor o til y M. West 
(Acton), Elsie W’illiams (St. 
John's W ood), E. W'. Caldwell 
( Ilford) , D o r o thy ( )gdei 1 
(Prestwich), L. M. Haslani 
(Canterbury), E. E. Tall 
(Hirwain), G. J. B. Mission 
(Newport), M. C. Barnard 
(London, W\), “Basanos” 
(Harlesden) , K ate F r i c k e r 
(London, W.) M. Bowden 
(Stowmarket), D. P. Shaw 
(Bedford Park, W.) 

Perhaps with so many 
juvenile authors publishing 
books that not only command 
success but deserve it, we had 
expected too much of our 
Competition for younger 



A Fairy Ring- 


Prom “Peter Pan in Keiisiiigtun Gardens,’ by J. ?»!. Barrie. 

Illustrated in colour and black-and-white by Arthur Rackhaiu (Hcdder ± StouKl.;on). 
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One of the paths that have 
made themselyes. 

rroiii “ Peter Pan in Kensington Gardens," by J. M. Barrie. 

Illustrated lu colour and black*and-whitc by Arthur Rackham (Hodder & Stoughton). 


The crocodile was very, very good — it looked like a real 
one. 

The dog Nana was very clever. 

1 thought the funniest bit of all was at the beginning, 
hen Nana puts the children to bed and Michael won't 
take his medicine and Wendy thinks that their father 
ought to take his, but father only pretends to take it. 

rhe prettiest part was at the very end where Wendy 
goes to help Peter to do his spring-cleaning in the little 
liousc on the tree tops, but the part I liked best of all was 
wher(3 the pirates are on the ship with the children and 
Wendy. 1 wish I could tly like Peter Pan, and never 
grow up. 

Charlie Assheton 
(aged 9 years). 

“ Peter Pan, ’ written by J. M. Barrie, is a very popular 
and a cTiarming piece of work. I think it ranks first in the 
long lists of pantomimes in the minds of many children, 
at least to me it docs. With grown-ups, too, it is a great 
favourite. 

Peter Pan is a lovely little boy. He is very human in 
ome things, whilst there is something very fairy-like in 
othci things. This, I think, adds greatly to his charm. 
Wendy is such a dear little mother to them all. and yet 
she is only a child like them (the lost boys). John and 


Michael, are real “ boys." They 
love adventures, and the author 
seems to know just what they 
would feel like, and what they like. 

The Lost Boys seem to have 
something very pathetic about 
them, I always think. That they 
should never have known any 
mother, and that they simply 
worship Wendy, always makes 
me feel so sorry for them. But 
they are boys nevertheless, as we 
can see by their love of adventures. 
Captain Hook is a real pirate. 
He forms a sort of lurking danger, 
and greatly adds to the excite- 
ment of the story. How pleased 
every one is when he is swallowed 
by the crocodile ! 

The story is loved by old and 
young. It has a funny side, for 
instance, when the crocodile 
swallows the clock ; and it has 
an exciting side with the pirates 
in the foreground ; and it has a 
sad side, when the children 
return home for instance. 

Heather McIntvre 
(aged 13 years, 4 months). 

Although it bears a somewhat 
unmeaning title, the tale of 
" Peter Pan*' is very interesting 
and hence very popular. If you 
ask anyone, from a child to an 
old man, " Do you know anything 
about Peter Pan ? ” you very 
rarely meet with an answer in the 
negative. This .story lias a part 
for every one — fairies for the 
girls ; pirates and Indians for 
the boys, and literary skill, which 
is very appealing to the grown- 
ups. A great feature of the 
last-named is the way the words 
are put so that a cliild can 
understand them ; and yet not 
tiring and babyish to the older 
people. Although it has its 
good ix)inls, this tale might 
have a few improvements 
made : for instance, the Lost Boys might have been 
carried away, when they were very young, by eagles or 
vultures from their homes and ‘dropped in the ’* Never, 
never land,” where Peter Pan, who has been ship- 
wrecked about a week before, had been living. Also in the 
end Mr. and Mrs. Darling should come and settle and start 
a colony on an island not far from the ” Never, never land,” 
where they could easily communicate with Peter. My 
reason for saying this is because the sympathy of the 
children always is with Peter Pan, and as this is the case 
they would say, ” Poor Peter ! how hard it must have been 
for him to talk to anyone.” In the book I think that Mr. 
Darling is the best character because he shows real life in 
his ways. Wendy is the best in the play, I think. The best 
part of this (tale and play) is the fight in the pirate's ship. 

Bernard Collins 
( age II). 

We gelect for printing the following replies from two 
young South African competitors. They could not be 
entered for a prize, as their letters did not arrive until 
a week after the closing date of the competition, but as 
an acknowledgment of two good attempts we are sending 
a book to each of them : 

I think ” Peter Pan ” {“ Peter Pan " the play, not the 
person) is j ust lovdy. So does mother. Mother likes the part 
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of the Prelude to Act II of " Mary Rose.** 
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Copyright oj*' The sphere:' Peter Pan defiee the terrible Captain Jamea Hooll on board the Pirate Ship. Drawn by F.'Matania, 

Iq tbe centre is Peter Pan attacking Hook. Wendy Moire Angela DecIIng stands at the head of the steps leading to the poop. Smee and the other pirates are having a hot time of it at the bands of Michael Darling and the other members of Peter’s band 
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where Wendy says, “ A cradle is such a homely tiling in a 
house,” but I like the part at the end where Mr. Darling 
lived in the Kennel and ” up in the tree tops.” 

Peter is very brave and a born leader, but still he conics 
to the window to listen to stories. 

Captain Hook is just what he should be, ugly, cruel and 
Iiot tempered. The boys in general are happy little 
fellow's with no one to stop their pranks. 

Wendy is the motherly little girl that children love. 1 
can just imagine that poor Starkey struggling with a lot of 
babies, and dropping one every minute. As to Xanna, 
lots of mothers would be very thankful for such a nurse. 
1 do think, though, that Mr. Barrie could have spared Peter 
the trouble of crying, but perhaps he is not so brave in the 
land of mortals as in the Never, Never, Never Land. 

'I he fairies extract great attention for every child loves 
a fairy tale. To do Tinker Bell justice, though she was 
jealous of Wendy, she saved Peter’s life, and he had good 
cause to love her. I am sure that Wendy and Peter were 
grateful to Tinker Bell for putting the house in the tree 
for thern, though how she managed it I cannot tell. 
Perhaps she got the mauve boy fairies and the wdiite girl 
fairies, and the darling little sillies who don’t know' what 
they are, to help her. I think it is very probable. 

I believe that every one who has read ” Peter Pan,” or 
seen it in a play, simply loves it, expeciall}^ the children, 
and that they think Air. Barrie a very clever man. I do. 

(Florence Hofmeyr (aged 9 years, 2 months), 
c/o Katherine M. Hofmeyr. Box 2001, Cape Town). 


” Peter Pan ” is very cleverly thought out. 

What is very nice is that the ways of Indians, Fairys and 
Pirates are put together. 

It is rather funny John has only one name, Michael two 
and Wendy three. 

I do not think a Pirate would ever become a sailor in 
the English navy, but perhaps he would. 

Mr. Barrie explains everything very w'ell and always 
nds a good name to give his characters. 

I like the last bit about the lights and I have been longing 
to know exactly what the blue lights are. 

(Mary McGregor (aged 9 years), c/o A. AI. AIcGregor, 
M.A., B.D., U.D.M., D.K. Church. Three Anchor Bay, 
South Africa.) 


We also select for special couunendation the replies 
of Doris Kent (London, W.). Harry Evans (Brighton), 
Herbert Smithers (Scarborough), Jane Lit t more (East 
Dulwich), Mabel James (Southend), Robert Thackam 
(York), Willie Yalden (London, E.), Benjamin Wilmot 
(Richmond), T. Headley Matthews (Sheffield), M. 
Hammerton (Ayr), Edward Morris (Carlisle). C. Skinner 
(Uxbridge), Dick Edwards (Bristol), Robert Alackenzic 
(Glasgow), Alice Phillips (Leeds), K. Rickman (High- 
gate), Julie Pethick (London, W.). Horace Smith (New- 
castle). 


WALTER DE LA MARE 

Bv Joiix Fkkemax. 


T HE poetry of eighteen years is contained in the^e 
two volume's* by Mr. do la Mare, and the oppor- 
tunity of surveying it as a whole is welcome. In a day 
when sudden lights blaze in our firmament, and fade or 
burn but dully after the briefest incandescence, the 
faithful upward cur\'e of Air. de la Mare's poetry is a 
thing for thankful wonder. Alany of the poems are the 
lightest jets of song, momentary linnetlike notes ; some 
are hardly more than childish or elvish babble ; few are 
o])scure or visibly overweighted with thought ; and yi‘t 
there is probably not a single one of the nearly thr(*e* 
hundred pieces in flic present collection, how brief, how 
light, how fantasied, how grave soever, which is not 
clearly and unhesitatingly distinguishable as the music 
of Walter de la Mare. 

It is no shallow consistency. His prost? wTiiings 
(which also demand collection) show even in their defects 
as well as in their excellences the same activity of 
imagiiuitioii, and the same alertness of intelligence. In 
the pages of The Times Literary Supplement, The Satur- 
day Westminster, and in these columns also, the least 
skilled reader would have little trouble in identifying 
reviews and articles by the signature of style ; and 
indeed ic is 10 be admitted that the prose style often 
reveals a far loss j^orfect, a far less instantaneous fusion 
of the imaginative with the intellectual, than the poems 
reveal. From the im])erfection of that fusion, and not 
from the absence of one or the other element, has it 
followed that the prose (of critical articles in particular) 
has often been too whimsically idiosyncratic, sometimes 
too elaborately refined and refining, too amorous of the 

* *' Poems, 1901 to 1918.” By Walter de la Mare. 2 vols., 
27s. Gd. net. (Constable.) 


adverb, too hostile to th(‘ monosyllabic. But in ” llonry 
Brocken,'’ a deliberately deriv(M.l " yet not unoriginal 
book, and in “The Three Mulla Mulgais,” a cliild's 
fantasy in which the author supplies all the jinetrv and 
the adult reader all tin* moral, there are j^a^'-ages which 
the most critical will read, mark, l(‘arn and inwardlv 
digest; and in one other novel, “ 'I'lie Keiiirii." lli(‘n* 
are pages which show how comj')letc‘ly that desired 
fusion of imagination with intellect, the M-eiiig witli the 
understanding, ('an be achieved in piose l)y a mkI'-Um* of 
verse, and how poignant, how intoh'rable, mav be tli(‘ 
])rL'sentalion of the human spirit at od(F ecpialU’ with 
seen and unseen worlds. And in all these prose writings 
(let me repeat) the same music is lu'ard, the sanu’ linger- 
ing is discernible, ih(' same e\ ocation is achiev(‘d, as is 
lieard, seen, achieved with liner success in th(‘ jMjeiry. 

” Ev'ocati(jii “ — right as the word is, it must not 
mislead us. It is easy to speak of spell , magic, glamouri(*, 
but the use of these words does only a little to help us in 
distinguishing the chief elements of Walter de la Mare’s 
poetry. The immediate and the long-pondered, the 
sudden-flashed and the slow-smouldering, the briefly- 
heard and the infinitely-echoing— the equal importance, 
the mutual dependence of these extremes is the perpetual 
mystery of art. That mystery is so freely and candidly 
displayed in these poems, and is yet so hard to explain, 
that quotation is at once easy and essential. But 
quotation will not so easily show how steadily this 
mysterious mutual dependence of the spontaneous and 
the deliberate has developed from “ Songs of Childhood “ 
in 1901 to “ Motley “ in 1918 ; yet it is precisely this 
faithful development which is so astonishing to those who 
pause in their running to read. “ Songs of Childhood," 
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perhaps, is little to our purpose; it is as derivative 
as a first book need be, and its “ magic ’* as inconstant 
as its depth is variable ; indeed the severe revision of 
the second edition is the author’s own avowal of in- 
equality and imperfection. It was not, in fact, until 
The Listeners ” appeared, in 1912, that the dual or 
parallel development of which I am speaking became 
perfectly clear ; a movement which l’ea(‘o('k Pi(‘ ” 
(1913) and " Motley ” 
simply showed mort‘ 
swift and vivid. Tlii*- 
is from “ Martha,” in 
” The Listeners ” : 

“ And her beauty far 
away 

Would fade, as her 
voice ran on, 

'rill hazel and 
summer sun 
And all were j^one ; 

“All fordone and 
forgot ; 

And like clouds in 
the height of 
the sky, 

Our hearts stood ^tdl 
in tlie hush 
Of an age gone 
by.” 

” Our lierii'ts stood 
still in the hush of 
an age gone by ” 

— it is th(‘ attaiiu‘tl 
goal of the iii.pia‘- 
dic table journev. 

Hen* tlie fusion is 
complete and final. 

As beautiful, and 
stranger, is 
” Arabia ” : 

“ Sweet is the miisie 
of Arabia 
J n my heart, when 
out of dreams 

I still in the thin dear mirk ol dawn 
Descry her gliding streams ; 

Hear her strange lutes on the green bank'^ 

Ring loud with the grief and delight 
Of the dim-silked, dark-haired Musicians 
In the brooding silenee of night.” 

But nothing earlier or later has a more consummate 
loveliness than ” The Song of Shadows ” from ” Peacock 
Pie ” : 

“ Sweep thy faint strings, Musician, 

With tliy long loan hand ; 

Downward the starry tapers burn, 
vSinks soft the waning sand ; 

'J'he old hound whimpers couched in sleep. 

The embers smoulder low ; 

Across the walls the shadows 
Come, and go. 

“ Sweep softly thy strings, Musician, 

The minutes mount to hours ; 

Frost on the windless casement weaves 
A labyrinth of flowers ; 


Cihosts linger in the darkening air, 

Hearken at the open door ; 

Music hath called them, dreaming, 

Home once more.” 

It would be imj)i‘rtinent alike to reader and author to 
dwell iijion tlu* ardour of imagination which the first 
stanza uniquely preserves, in the harmony of sound and 
colour. ... If 1 forliear quoting from “ Motley,” tlic 

last of the books in- 
i luded in this collec- 
tion, it is because 
choice is all but 
impossibIt‘ : hard in- 
dei*d would it be to 
find half a dozen 
poems which do not 
Mij’iport the argument 
of the continuous de- 
velopment of both 
the unconscious and 
the conscious faculties 
of this poet. 

Of tlu* world in 
which this pure, loyal 
and delicate Muse 
dwells 1 have as yet 
^aid nothing. It is a 
world of physical 
strangeness, b u 1 a 
world in which Blake 
would be more of an 
alien than Coleridge*, 
Shelh'V more uneasy 
than Vaughan. It 
has a green depth, 
warm anil >oft 
sliadows ; it i> a 
world for the released 
mind to plunge into 
and through ; 

a world in which 
finite* me*rgc-> into in- 
finite, and menlahty 
putting em immortality is still sad with re‘\'ei ting dreams. 
Walter de la Mare revive s the old sense* of the* title of 
jnK‘1, for lie is a ” maker ” not only of ]>ex*ins but of a 
world of which his peietry is the only truth, h'arewclls 
in that worlel are a little* more ])ie*r(:iiig than wcleomes, 
twilight is sharpe'r than day, colour is subtlest in its 
expiring glow, the swee‘te*>^i and most huinan sounds are 
falling echoes. 'J'he exploration of this world, tlie dis- 
covery of it'' delights anel satisfactions, the suggestion 
of its meaning and neighbourhood, the apprehension eif 
its transience* and insecurity — it is in this that the author 
of these poems has ])erfe)rnied a work which of all living 
writers he only might attemjit. Inhisdevotiem topoetry, 
to that bright and obscure imago, idea or essence of 
which poetry itself is but echo and shadow, he jiiirely 
religious ; and that is, 1 think, his final distinction. 

Till*: THREE STRANGERS. 

"Far are those tranquil hills, 

Dyed with fair evening’s rose ; 

On urgent, secret errand bent, 

A traveller goes. 
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‘ Approach him strangers three. 
Barefooted, cowled ; their eyes 
Scan the lone, hastening solitary 
With dumb surmise. 

' One instant in close speech 
With them he doth confer : 
God-speed, he hasteneth on. 

That anxious traveller. . . 


' I was that man — ^in a dream : 

And each world's night in vain 
I patient wait on sleep to unveil 
Those vivid hills again. 

Would that they three could know 
How yet burns on in me 
Love — from one lost in Paradise — 
For their grave courtesy." 


MISS BEATRICE HARRADEN. 

By Wilfrid L. Randell. 


T heoretically, novelists take all humanity 
for their province ; practically, they are wise 
not to attempt anything so prodigious. They act, 
rather, as the convex lens, converging the rays of light 
upon some particular object, some definite aspect of 
life, and enabling us to see more clearly by their fresh 
illumination what the experiences we may go through — 
imaginatively perhaps — mean to others. To continue 
my metaphor for a moment, some writers have not the 
power of focusing their light accurately ; they leave 
us bewildered or disappointed because the picture is 
vague and their hands are unsteady. Others hold the 
magic lens in such a way that their stories or pictures 
shine with a sure and concentrated radiance, and we 
have no difficulty at all in appreciating the “values** 
of their work, simply because the light is sharp and 
unwavering. 

To this second class Miss Beatrice Harraden belongs. 
Not one of her novels or stories has the defect of 
haziness, of poor definition ; their “ visibility *’ is always 
“ high,*' and her method is that of direct relation ; 
whereby she places herself in the great tradition. If 
w'e do not “ like ’* her books — and not all of them 
appeal to me — it is probably due to natural fluctuations 
in mood or taste, not to 
recognisable changes in her 
style or manner ; for through 
them all runs an undertone, 
a “ theme *' that we recognise 
with as pleasant a thrill as 
we do the theme of a fugue. 

She is the literary musician, 
able to play on our emotions, 
but able at the same time 
to give us first-class intellec- 
tual fare. 

Her name rests securely 
upon a single book, known 
wherever novels are read. 

Yet “ Ships that Pass in the 
Night,'* published in 1893, 
seems to me, on a recent 
re-reading, one of lier least 
satisfactory novels. The 
hero, Allitsen, the “ Disagree- 
able Man," is such a confirmed 
poseur. Nobody can believe 
• in ^^him after reading the 
conversation in which he 
tells Bernardine Holme, the 


girl who “ stands up ** to him and breaks the ice of his 
superficial cynicism, that when his mother (for whose 
sake he kindly consents to exist) dies, he will probably 
commit suicide. He is too sententious, too intent on 
creating an effect upon his pale and impressionable 
young listener. He tells her that he is helpless, that all 
means and power of self-expression that make life worth 
living are denied to him, and that he has made “ the 
great sacrifice ** ; yet elsewhere we learn that he is an 
authority upon Alpine botany, that he spends most of 
his time in photography, and that his photographs 
are regularly acceptcid as fine specimens by the Monthly 
Photographic Portfolio. He is the owner of a high-class 
camera or two, a microscope and other m(‘ans of 
scientific recreation, and we are sure that in spite of his 
well-maintained pose of being disgusted with this 
world he enjoys being in it quite keenly. There seems 
to be a flaw in the author's art here. And the finish of 
the book is not convincing. The breeze of sentiment 
blows rather too strongly to please us, and Bernardine's 
sudden death by an accident is an abrupt, too 
deliberately tragic, close to the sweetly-sad harmony. 
Bernardine herself, however, is excellent, and the mixed 
company at the Swiss health resort is well described. 

The selfish, pleasure-loving 
Mrs. Ref fold, with her 
invalid husband ; the love 
affairs of the postman ; the 
country family visited by 
Allitsi^n and Bernardine, are 
set in the right light ; but 
my own conviction is that 
Miss Harraden's more 
recent work — esp ccially 
that happiest of novels, her 
latest, “ Spring Shall Plant " 
— m u s t give her more 
pleasure, and is on a far 
higher plane of truth and 
artistry than the one which 
made her famous. 

Take, for example, before 
I consider that charming 
story more in detail, those 
two well-wrought novels, 
“ Katharine Frensham " 
(1903) and “ Where Your 
Treasure Is " (1918). |The 
plot of the former story 
hinges upon the relation of 
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The wool house of a 
Norwegian farm in 
the Gudbrandodal, 

in which Miss HarradiMi wrote part of “ Kaihaniie h'rcnsham ' 
and other work. 

the boy Alaii to his father, Profcs.sor Thornton, 
the boy being suspicious that his father’s behaviour 
at a crisis had contributed to the death of his 
mother. Mrs. Thornton had no sympathy with her 
husband’s scientific pursuits, and in spite of his 
perfect patience with her, the misunderstanding arose, 
and was fomented by the “ villain ” of the piece, 
Julia Stanhope, who poisons Alan’s mind against his 
father. Katharine Frensham is the good angel — 
vivacious, strong, a finely-drawn woman, exactly 
suited to correct the temperament of the moody, 
introspective Clifford Thornton. And although Alan 
is hardly a " real ” boy — no parallel to delightful 
Patuffa of " Spring Shall 
Plant ” — the book is true 
to life and convincing. 

A better novel still, if a 
personal feeling may stand 
as worthy of record, is the 
one inspired partly by the 
war. In “ Where Your 
Treasure Is ” we have for 
heroine Tamar Scott, the 
self-centred dealer in 
antique jewellery and 
precious stones who was one 
of the principal characters 
in Out of the Wreck I 
Rise” (1912). Tamar Scott 
is a novelty in heroines, 
and a creation of whom 
any author might be 
proud ; in fact I have 
wondered whether she is 
not a picture drawn from 


life, so definitely is her strange little shop described, 
and so astonishingly does she stand before us in 
all her moods and actions. The later book of the 
two is a careful study of the development of 
Tamar's character under the new situations with 
which she is forced into contact — of its slow 
change from sullen selfishness to, at first, a half- 
grudging generosity, and then a whole-hearted sym- 
pathy with the oppressed and terror-stricken people of 
Belgium, the wounded soldiers in hospital, the sufferers 
through the domination of war, which showed itself 
gradually and matured from amusing preliminary stages 
of merely monetary aid to personal and willing service. 
The last thing Tamar Scott ever imagined herself doing 
was visiting and assisting those in distress ; her grim 
and perverse temperament was occupi(^d solely upon her 
own affairs ; her one passion was the collection of 
antique jewels and kindred objects of art. But on a 
trip to Holland, escorted by her persistent and devoted 
admirer, Christopher Bramficld, in search of old curios, 
she begins to share his enthusiasm for the poor refugees 
who arc then streaming across the frontier, and Miss 
Harradcn gives some most vivid pictures of the destitute, 
desperate crowds arriving in friendly Holland. 

The family of the Thorntons — having no connection, 
apparently, with the persons of the same name in 
” Katharine Frensham ” — form a feature of the book. 
The father had a secret passion for gems, keeping his 
collection in cases constructed to resemble books, with 
dummy titles which he knew would never tempt the 
members of his circle ; at his death Tamar was called 
in to value this treasure, and is thus brought into touch 
with the discharged young officer, Rupert Thornton, 
his brother Tom, who becomes an airman, and the two 
sisters whose conversation supplies some of the best 
dialogue Miss Harraden has written. The way they all 
” make friends ” with Tamar, .slowly overcoming her 
selfish nature, is entirely unstrained ; there is a sure 
psychology throughout the portraiture of Tamar which 
makes this story delightfully real. 

Tamar at last consents to marry her persevering 
courtier ; but Brumfield, daring to enter Germany in 
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search of his son, who has been taken prisoner, is shot 
as a spy. This tragedy closes the book. It is a power- 
ful, spirited story, with just that faint touch of the 
supernatural which the author seems compelled to 
introduce. 

Of Miss Harraden's short stories my choice, as first 
in favour, would be a little idyll, “ At the Green Dragon,” 
in the group entitled ” In Varying Moods” (1894). 
Its ” plot ” is almost too slight to merit the name. A 
benevolent historian, who stays at a country inn ; a 
farmer's daughter with literary tastes who falls in love 
with him ; her lox er, an excise man ; with these three 
a light pastel-tinted sketch is presented. Hieronymus, 
the historian, is one of the heroes Miss Harraden loves ; 
he has a ” past ” of sorrow ; but he is no Allitsen. He 
philosophises to his innocent girl-admirer in the familiar 
way, but his is a cheery soul withal, and his talk bears 
no shadow of insincerity. The excise man is a good 
character ; one cannot help being amused at his en- 
dea^'ours to keep up with the literary leanings of the* 
girl he loves. He is collecting a library for their future 
home, and begins with the works of Mrs. Hemans ! 

” Hilda Strafford ” and ” The Remittance Man ” are 
two other quite charming stories (1897), this time 
of Californian life, and in the first of these there are 
some of Miss Harraden’s finest descriptions of scenery, 
equal, in their way, to the sustained pages of masterly 
pen-painting of Norwegian landscapes in ” Katharine 
Frensham.” But I have j’et to note the distinction 
of Miss Harraden’s latest novel, and must not linger 
over these, however tempting it may be to give a 
quotation or two. 

" Spring Shall Plant ” is undoubtedly Miss Harraden’s 
most ” finished ” book, and Patuffa Rendhain her 
most original creation ; I do not know of any child in 
fiction of recent veai> who has amused or interested 


me more. She is an irrepressible, literally incorrigible ; 
she " scores ” every time over her teachers, her parents, 
and anybody who happens to be in authority over her. 
She takes the wind out of their sails so beautifully. Her 
tactics are typified once for all in a little scene with 
the head mistress of her first school ; 

“ ‘You will go to bed at once, Patuffa,' Miss Taunton 
ordered, with a quiet severity of a glacial quality specially 
reserved for suppressing insubordinates. It had no effect 
on Patuffa. 

” ‘ I like going to bed,' she retorted. ‘ If you want to 
punish me, you'd better do something to me I don't like.' 

“ ‘You will go to bed at once,' Miss Taunton repeated, 
chiefly because she did not know what else to suggest. 

‘ And I expect you to apologise to me to-morrow morning 
for speaking to me so rudely, Patiifia.' 

‘‘ ‘ I apologise now,’ Patuffa said, ‘ and then it’s done.' ” 

Patuffa is a lovable little wretch, and this history of 
her girlhood, with its school troubles — she is ” returned 
with thanks " by various harassed preceptors who like 
her but cannot manage her — her i)assionatc love for 
music (the undertone of all these books), and her 
friendship with Irene Tyrcll, whose jolly father was so 
different from Patuffa's erring parent, is intensely 
interesting and extraordinarily well told. If only for 
the interludes where Stefansky, the famous musician, 
fumes and rages at her, and the episodes in Patufla’s 
life at a German school, the book is worth reading ; but 
considered from the critical point of view it is a com- 
petent, fascinating, vigorous interpretation of youth 
which places its author far higher in the scale of creative 
artists than any of her other books have done. It 
gives once more to Miss Harraden her best title — the 
literary musician, for whom modulation, transposition 
and execution have no difficulties, and who can draw 
from her chosen instrument the most delicate and 
sympathetic harmonies. 


JEAN DE BOSSCHERE. 

By F. S. Flint. 


T here are some things it is necessary to say about 
M. Jean de Bosschere to an English audience 
which would be superfluous in France and Belgium — 
or even Russia. When, early in 1915, having escaped 
across the closely-guarded frontier of his country, he 
descended on these shores, he left behind him a name 
as a poet and an artist — and much else — and returned 
once again to obscurity. An extraordinary fact, when 
you consider it : the companion of Max Elskamp, Andre 
Fontainas, of Paul Claudel, Adrien Mithouard, Andre 
Suares, l^Yancis Jammes, Charles Peguy — I am naming 
men who stand in the forefront of the literature of their 
tune and country — M. de Bosschere found himself in 
England alone and unknown, having as his sole equip- 
ment his skill as a poet and an artist and the manuscript 
of a book on the Germans in Brussels, which the English 
censor subsequently refused to sanction, because the 
illustrations drawn by the author did not show the 
Belgians as heroic ! 

Of the early Jean de Bosschere, the English reader 
knows less than the Russian, who can at least obtain 
access in his own language to “ Bealc-Gryne ” and to 


” Dolorine et Ics Ombres.” But there arc also Metiers 
Divins ” and the essay on Max Elskamp for those who 
would know the poet and the artist ; and “ Edifices 
anciens,” ” Ouinten Metsys,” ” La Sculpture ancienne,” 
“ Le Style de Leys,” the ” Essai sur la Dialectique du 
Dessin,” and innumerable studies of art and artists 
scattered here and there, for those who would know the 
formidable and erudite technician and critic behind the 
poet and artist. It is probably true to say that M. de 
Bosschere is unique. Certainly another living example 
of the combination of qualities he possesses does not 
immediately occur to the memory. One must cast 
back to the Renaissance for similar figures. 

To understand M. de Bosschere's multifariousncss, 
you must understand the bent of his mind. Had he 
merely wished to make a reputation, he had but to 
choose one means of artistic expression — say painting 
— and to persevere in it ; but he has never, seemingly, 
had that desire. History, archaeology, criticism, paint- 
ing, sculpture, engraving, the art of printing and book- 
making — he has devoted himself to each of them in 
turn, only to pass on when he had discovered all its 
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secrets, Thfe study of a technique or of an artist was a 
voyage of discovery undertaken for its own sake. M. de 
Bosschere had no mission and no other aim than to 
satisfy his curiosity first, and to use, afterwards, the 
knowledge he had gained in an effort to reconstruct for 
himself the poetry of the world — chaque jour refaire 
le monde pour y vivrc” he has said. For behind his 
power of creating 
verbal irnagery- 
“ Beale-Gryne and 

Dolorine ” are 
reservoirs of new 
metaphors — and of 
representing the 
colour and form of 
things, there was 
always a critical 
mind that perceived 
the vanity of all our 
conceptions. “ Yet,'* 
he has written some- 
w^here, '"since illu.sion 
is nectissary, I dream 
sometimes of a book 
or of a manuscript in 
which I would ])ut thv 
most secret desires of 
my being, the darkest 
visions of myself, one 
of those books whi('h 
arc* like a bridge Ix*- 
tween two wretched- 
nesses existing some 
centuries apart." 

M. de Bosschere, 
the j)oet, may be 
defined as a misan- 
thrope loving men, 
but avoiding their 
contact. " Beale- 
Gryne " is the ideali- 
sation of this attitude 
in word and line. 

“ Dolorine ct les Ombres " carries on this ideal- 
isation ; but a new anxiety has crept in, a dis- 
satisfaction with this purely spiritual dream-life. From 
this anxiety sprang " Metiers Divins," wherein the 
trades and crafts are divinised as a means of salvation ; 
but, with the evidence of " The Closed Door " before? 
us, it is doubtful whether M. de Bosschere was saved. 
Those who are curious can best study his psychology at 
this period in the chapter entitled “ Sur son mysticisme " 
of the essay on the Flemish poet, Max Elskamp. It is 
a revelation of its author’s mysticism as well as of that 
of the poet it discusses. 

It was, then, this complex figure of a poet and an 
artist that, as I have said, found itself alone, unknown 
and almost penniless, in London in the early part of 1915. 
But the mind had been shaken out of its dreams by a 
sharper contact with what we call reality. The first 
result was a new series of metiers in a simpler form, a 
selection from which was published in London as 
" Twelve Occupations,” and in which M. de Bosschere 
breaks away for the first time from formal drawing. 


Lines and masses must henceforth, in any drawing that 
he does for his own pleasure, follow the form of his 
fantasy. In the poems of ” The Closed Door,” which 
came next, and which is M. de Bosschere's first volume 
of poems (" Beale-Gryne ” and ” Dolorine ” are in the 
form of prose), the illustrations are most of them still 
more abstract, but they all bear the mark of a master- 

draughtsman ; they 
liavc an emotional 
appeal impossible to 
obtain with such 
eegnomy from con- 
ventional drawing. 
The poems too, like 
the illustrations, arc 
emancipated from the 
old elaboration of 
” Beale-Gryne ” and 
of "Dolorine”: they 
are simple in form, 
subtle in intention, 
a lyrical cry, a 
direct and quite 
personal s t at cmen t 
of terrible and 
beautiful realities. 

M. de Bosschere 
began in 1917 to 
illustrate books which 
he had not him- 
self written with 
” Christmas Tales of 
Idaiidcrs,” followed 
by “Beasts and 
Mc*ii,” another collec- 
tion of Flemish folk- 
stories. Perhaps 
never had an artist 
come to the illustra- 
tion of books better 
equipped. He had 
himself, in a chapter 
called ” Les Dessins 
en Decors de Livres ” of "La Dialectique du 
Dessin,” discussed the aesthetics of book-illustration. 
He knew exactly what he wanted : an amalgamation 
of text and illustration that would give u homogeneous 
whole, the drawing prolonging the evocation of the text, 
and being framed in it in such a way as to charm without 
clashing with the general typography— in other words, 
line drawings printed in and with the text, and requiring 
no other kind of paper than that on whicli the text is 
printed. It will be obvious that with such aesthetic 
principles, M. de Bosschere cannot approve of the very 
charming coloured plates which the fashion of the time 
has compelled him to place in the books he illustrates. 
They disturb the homogeneity. 

But besides knowing exactly what he wants, M. de 
Bosschere knows exactly how to do what he wants He 
has the secret of all the tricks of his art, a memory 
richly stored with visual images, and an inexhaustible 
inventiveness. You have only to run through the pages 
of one of his illustrated .books to be convinced of this. 
There is never any flagging in the invention, never any 
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The City Curious. 

From ‘*Tbe City Ctr.ou« ’ written and illustrated by Jean de Bossch^e (Heinexnann). 


tiredness ; and the drawings are always more than a 
mere rendering in another medium of the suggestion of 
the text ; they are in the real sense of the word an 
illustration, an illumination of the text by the light of 
another personality. 

Since le style, c’est I’homme, as Buffon once told the 
French Academy, it is an artist’s personality that one 
must seek in his art. It would be easy to say of the 
early work of M. dc Bossch^re, in “ B^Sle-Gryne ” and 
" Dolorine,” that it reveals the influence of Beardsley, 
for instance, or of the later work, in the' " Christmas 
Tales,” that the influence of Brueghel can fee seen ; but 
it would not be very important. The important thing 
in these drawings is their revelation of M. de Bosschere’s 
personality, or at least of one side of it : his style, in 
other words — a queer, droll personality, delighting in 
the grotesque, the gargoylesque, the kind of imaginings 
a child of genius might be expected to have, comical 
devils, clowns and peasants, in whom you will often see 
human stupidity, but never rendered with malice, for 
M. de Bosscherc is incapable of malice. The illustra- 
tions to /‘The Closed Door,” however, are of another 
order. They rank with the five pictures shown at M. de 
Bosschere’s exhibition at the Leicester Galleries which 


were not illustrations. Here the artist 
has not had to consult his audience, to 
modify his vision. He has put down 
line and mass as they were suggested 
to him by some inner need for expres- 
sion, not as his virtuosity and skill 
could invent in obedience to the 
knowledge of what was required 
of him. This is a side of M. de 
Bosschdre’s personality that will never 
be popular ; yet its expression springs 
from the deepest in him ; it is 
his scrutiny and criticism of life and 
men. 

As was to be expected, M. de 
Bossch^re would not remain content 
to illustrate the books of other people, 
even though those people, as in the 
“ Christmas Tales ” and ” Beasts and 
Men,” were the anonymous folk of 
his own country and so much akin 
to him in spirit. In the chapter of 
the " Dialcctique du Dcssin,” already 
quoted, he says that “ the best 
illustrations would be those by the 
author of the text himself. He can 
manipulate the two elements and 
combine them magnificently. . . . 
He can really add to the intensity 
or the colour of his own thought. 
In short, it is no longer an imperfect 
collaboration, but a single work, con- 
ceived and developed at the same time 
in its literary and graphic forms.” " The 
City Curious ” was conceived and de- 
veloped in this spirit. The book is more than a fairy tale 
written by a poet and illustrated by an accomplished 
draughtsman ; it is a work of art in two mutually re- 
sponding mediums. Among illustrated books it pro- 
bably stands alone, for it is rare that a poet of so much 
imagination meets in the same man with an illustrator 
of such skill and power of invention. It is doubtful 
whether there will be this year another illustrated book 
to the making of which so much art has gone ; and yet 
the book is simple ; every child will enjoy it, and 
every adult too, if he is unsophisticated enough. 

If M. de Bossch^re were to do what he has never yet 
done, to tie himself down to one form of art (which would 
be a double one), he has here a channel for his over- 
flowing imagination, his gift of invention as an illus- 
trator, his humour and above all his poetry. There is 
no reason at all, except M. de BosscMre’s own im- 
patience of one attitude, why " The City Curious ” 
should not be the first of a series leading up to a book 
which he will write and illustrate for himself, the book 
of his dream. When that book is made, there will be no 
hesitation (I hope) in saying of its author what it would 
be only strict justice to say to-day ; M. de Bossch^re is 
a man of genius. There are so few of them. 
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THE SYSTEM OF ANIMATE NATURE* 

Gifford Lectures are wont to be ponderous dissertations, 
but if, in his Gifford Lectures, Professor J. Arthur Thomson 
does not wear his weight of learning quite lightly like a 
flower, he at least carries it gracefully like a garland. Nor 
does even the larger floral simile do full justice to his 
vivid and verdant intellectual vitality, for he has dug up 
his facts by the roots and has planted them in good soil 
so that they have the pith and sap and seed of growing 
and evolving organisms. His lectures, in fact, are a 
garden rather than a garland — a luxuriant garden so full 
of beauty and marvel and mystery, that we are aware of 
the Spirit walking there — " Not God, in gardens ! w^hen the 
eve is cool ! ** And Professor Arthur Thomson is more 
than a horticulturist ; he is also a poet. He has planted 
his garden on the slopes of Parnassus ; he knows that 
" seven snowdrops sister the Pleiades," and that he " can- 
not touch a rose without troubling of a star " ; and he 
sees : 

*' Each bhadc of grass 
With roots that grope about eternity 
And in each drop of dew upon each blade 
The mirror of the inseparable All." 

It is, I think, the combination of poet and scientist in 
Professor Thomson that gives his I.ecturcs so much cliarm, 
and such a wide appeal. There arc many living scientists 
who can give a lucid and interesting exposition of scientific 
facts, but there are few, if any, who can make literature 
and poetry out of them. Science needs not only micro- 
scopic but also cosmoscopic vision, and it i.s intere.stiiig to 
note that two of the greatest medical discoveric.s of the 
last hundred years were made In^ two doctors — Oliver 
W'eiKlell Holmes and Sir Ronald Ros.s — also poets. 

" The System of Animate Nature " discusses for 
nearly seven hundred page.=5 some of the most obscure 
and difficult problems in biology, but from the first 
page to the last it is as full of vim and verve as tiie 
nature it expounds and interprets. It mirrors in a 
living and luxuriant mind the living luxuriance of 
nature, and even if many of the problems remain 
unsolved, no reader can peru.se the lectures without 
gaining a new sense of the beauty and wonder of 
animate nature, and without realising — " Coelesti 
sumus omnes semine oriundi." 

The scope of the Lectures is so wide that it is 
impo.ssiblc here even to sumniarisc their contents, 
and we can only say briefly that the first volume deals 
with organisms as they are, and the second with 
organisms as they come to be, and that both endeavour 
to show the purposiveness of life. " Endeavour to 
show," however, is hardly the right word, for the 
lecturer starts with no prejudices and simjily goes 
where the facts lead him ; but the facts do lead him 
to find a purposiveness in living organisms and in the 
processes of organic evolution. 

" ' Ours,* he declares, * is no phantasmagoria of a world, 
but a Systema Naturae. We arc parts of a reasonable w’orld, 
which voices reason and listens to reason. Its process has 
worked persistently towards masterpieces, of which the 
climax is the reasonable soul. From the intrinsic order and 
intelligibility of Nature, which the ri.se of the magnificent 
scientific edifice proves, we may not be logically permitted 
to make a transcendent inference to an Omniscient Creator, 
but it is in that way the heart of Man points. Our belief is 
that the Logos is at the core of our system, implicit in the 
nebula, as now in the dewdrop. It slept for the most part 
through the evolution of plants and coral-like animals whose 
dream similes are a joy. It slept as the child sleeps before 
birth. It became more and more awake among higher 
animals — ^feeling and knowing and willing. It became 
articulate in self-conscious Man — and not least in his 
science." 


That seems to me at once Science, Literature and Poetry. 
Yet even while I sit at the feet of Gamaliel, I think 
that the Lectures arc in some w^ays open to criticism. 

Science may be said to consist of observation, collection, 
collation, comparison, induction and expression, and it by 
no means follows, as many narrow-minded scientists con- 
tend, that only the observer and collector is competent to 
collate, compare, induct and express. Indeed, acuteness 
of observation and patience in collection rarely accompany 
cither the logical or the literary faculty. A great coleop- 
terist may not be able to describe a beetle, or to cross 
the pons asinomm. And though Professor Thomson is 
competent and eminent in all the departments of science 
I have mentioned, I venture, with some diffidence and 
great deference, to doubt whether his logic is always 
sound. I do not of course doubt that Professor Thomson 
is capable of accurate and acute reasoning, but I think 
that, in spite of his absolute fairness of mind, he has let 
predilection (1 shall not say " prejudices ") influence liis 
judgment. I dare to think, for instance, that his defence 
of Darwinism is quite beside the point. He faces none of 
the real difficulties and does not indeed seem to know 
what they arc ; he simply sets up a lot of skittles and 
knocks them down again. Surely no one denies .selection, 
and surely no one denies that selection may put " polishing 
touches ** to organisms. To put the matter in a nut- 
shell here is impossible, but roughly the point at issue, 
as it seems to me, is not wflicthcr selection plays an important 
part in evolution, but whether it is tlie es.senlial factor — 
whether most adaptations arose to meet contingencies or 
whether they were merely lucky hits. The arguments 



* " The System of Animate Nature.** By J. Arthur fie went away in the enow* 

Thomson. 2 vols. 3 ®^. net. (Williams & Norgate.) From “The Closei Door,” poems with drawings by Jean de Bosschtee (John Lane). 
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against Darwinism arc acute and weighty, and Professor 
Thomson neither meets nor mentions the most important. 

Professor Tiiomson’s position, too, with regard to the 
origin of organisms seems to me quite impossible. He 
seeks to simplify the first organism, whereas if evolution 
be a fact and causation have any meaning, the first organ- 
ism!^ must have been complex beyond conception. “ A 
prima descendit origine mundi causarum series.” 

What is needed in biolog)'^ to-day is the interposition 
of acute, unbiased, unprofessional minds. At the present 
moment a James Hutchison Stirling, an Alexander 
Ikiin, a John Stuart Mill, would be more valuable than a 
Huxley or a Hackel. And, as the recent newspaper 
controversy showed, a Belloc or a Che.sterton is more likely 
to get at the truth than a Kay I.ankestcr. 

But these criticisms, even if sound, do not affect the 
value of Professor Thomson’s Gifford Lectures. They are 
not intended to be the last word in controversial subjects, 
rather arc they intendt^d to encourage others to think for 
themselves, and in this object they certainly will not 
fail. 

Professor Thomson is himself a great and good factor 
in the moral and intellectual evolution of mankind, and 
no man can read these two volumes without crying with 
Walt Whitman : ” Praise be the fathomless l"ni verse, 

for life and joy, and for objects and knowledge curious.” 

Ronald Campbell ]\Iacfh:. 

RUSKIN A CENTURY AFTER* 

In an admirable address contributed to the first of the 
present volumes, Mr. Maselield points out that the nine- 
teenth century was ripe and ready for such a teacher as 
Ruskin. He docs not mention the striking fact that 
Ruskin was actually born in the year of Pcterloo and the 
Six Acts ; but he remarks with caustic brevit}” that in those 
blest times of ” strong government ” and suppression of 
reformers there were public executions of men, women and 
children every Monday morning, and uncontrolled factories 
and mines into which the free-born Englishman was driven 
at the age of six to acquire habits of industry. That, gentle 
reader, was an England of free competition and no inter- 
ference with the liberty of employees— a real businesslike 
England, in fact the very England that many people arc 
anxious to bring back. It was the England of John Bull ; 
and the England of John Bull was the object of Ruskin 's 
fiercest disgust. Hear what Mr. Masefield says : 

“ Ruskin was shocked that England had ceased to believe in 
St. George and had subslituted for him that image of grossness 
and ob.struction, John Bull, who came to us with the German 
kings. I have .seen many images of John Bull, but none showing 
him as a per.son who would think, or pray, or fight, or be courteous 
or chivalrous, or merciful, or practise nny art, or sing, or be 
delightful, or make love, or do a decent day’s work, or have an 
enlightened idea, or be tolerable company under any circum- 
stances whatever. He is always a gross animal man, standing 
m the way. That pretty much is what Ruskin thought him ; 
Ruskin turned away from him with a passionate rejiugnancc. 
And seeing this creature in the place of St. George, -the blackness 
of his wa.ste defiling the land and debasing the life of England, 
with a greed and a fury to whicli we arc accustomed, but which 
was then new, Ruskin "decided that the nation had forgotten its 
soul, and must be brought back to it by the things that belonged 
unto its peace.” 

It would be hard to summarise more briefly and tellingly 
the whole Ruskinian tendency. 

Such books as those wc are noticing come with special 
aptness at the moment, for those who observe the .signs of 
the times will not have failed to discern, in recent trade 
disputes and in recent attacks on education, a clearly 
shaping demand for a population definitely servile, born to 
slavery, and to be kept in slavery by force, by prescription, 
and by a scheme of uneducative education. Teach the 
free-born Briton his place by sending him to the mines at 
six. said 1820. Teach the frcc-bnrn Briton his place by 

• " Ruskin the IVophct and other Centenary Studies.” By 
John Masefield, Dean Inge, C. F. G. Masterman, etc. Edited by 
J. Howard Whitchou.se. 8s. 6d. net. (Allen & Unwin.) *' The 
Harvest of Ruskin.” By John W. Graham, M.A. 7s. fid. net. 
(Allen & Unwin.) 


keeping him humble and submissive at school, says 1920 ; 
and, above all, teach hkn (to the tune of ** Britons never, 
NEVER, NEVER will be slaves ”) that he has jolly well got 
to do as he is told, or be shot down. 

The antidote to these doctrines must be sought in the 
teaching of such men as Ruskin. Ruskin called himself 
an aristocrat, hated the word Liberty, and believed that 
there must be definite grades of society ; but he also 
believed and strenuously declared that every human being 
has a right to all that we call humanism, to all that pertains 
to the soul. You should not go to Ruskin for a Constitu- 
tion as Corsica went to Rousseau. What teachers like 
Ruskin do for mankind is to create the atmosphere of 
sympathy, enthusiasm and goodwill in which progressive 
life is possible ; what our horrible newspapers are doing is 
to create an atmosphere of mutual hatred and misunder- 
standing in which animosities will be perpetual and disputes 
bloody. If all new.spaiiers could be entirely suppressed for 
ten years the world would be a cleaner, sweeter and lovelier 
place. The message of the first Christmas morning can 
still help us — in terra pax homimbns boner voinniaits. Tlie 
w^ords are worth pondering ; for it is pre.cisely because 
there is no goodwill that there is no peace in our time. 

In the miscellany edited by Mr. Whitehousc there are 
many excellent papers that will help the reader to find his 
way through the tempestuous outpourings of our prophet. 
Wc have already referred to Mr. Masefield’s essay. The 
Dean of St. Paul’s writes on Ruskin and Plato; Mr. 
Masterman discusses Ruskin ns a social critic ; Mr. Hobson 
reviews his economic leaching ; and Mr. Binyon places 
him as an art critic. The volume is a thoroughly helpful 
guide, and in parts it is a contribution to fine criticism. 
Mr. Graham deals more specifically with the social and 
economic teaching of Ruskin. His book is sound, fresh, 
frank and agreeable, and embodies much original thought. 
His discussion of the smoke* problem in cities deserves 
special mention as an instance of clear and practical 
thinking. 

The chief value of both volumes is that they should send 
us back to the master himself —to the real Ruskin, the 
Ruskin of ‘ Eors ” and “Unto This Last.” Not that 
there is any “ unreal ” Ruskin, or any lack of essential 
consistency in his work. He is never quite consistent in 
detail, but through everything lie wrote there rings one 
clear note courageou.sly sounded and passionately repeated, 
a proclamation that man is the son of God, made in Gotl’s 
image and with God’s own breath of life inspired ; and 
that those who deface or destroy, or deny this deity in 
man arc guilty of the sin against the spirit. He began 
with pictures, and was led on from Beauty to Truth and 
Justice and Mercy and Love; and against all the greed 
and horror of a predatory century he as.serte(l the rights of 
tile soul : 

” What i.s a man 

If the chief use and market of his time 
Be but to sleep and feed ? A beast, no more. 

Sure he that miide us with such Large di.scourse, 

Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and god-like reason 
To rust in us unused.” 

Such was Ruskin's creed. We never needed it more than 
now. Look around at the legacy of horror left us by a 
Church and State of scribes and I*harisces, bankrupt in 
vision, courage and conviction ! We are still a city that 
stones its prophets and stops its cars to their message. 
The prophet is gone, but the prophecy remains. The rest 
is wdth us. 

George Sampson. 


LADY LILITH.* 

Mr. McKenna, a writer of undoubted brilliancy, is not 
doing himself justice. One ” Sonia ” made a summer, but 
a succession of Sonias becomes wearisome. Most people 
are tired of the Smart Set (how old-fashioned the phrase 
is !). ” Lady Lilith ” is all foam and bubble. If it is an 

♦ " Lady Lilith.” By Stephen McKenna. 8s. fid. net. 
(Hutchinson.) 
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actual picture of Society to-day, one shudders for civilisa- 
tion. It tnay be argued that it is not the fault of the 
author* if he writes of shallow people in an appropriately 
shallow way, and that it is his duty to hold the mirror up 
to nature. There is, however, a world of men and women 
to select from ; and Mr. McKenna’s exceptional gifts should 
find wider range than in garish pictures of ephemeral 
groups who count for nothing in life. 

Lady Barbara Ncave is an impossible heroine. Her 
caprices are not amusing and her repentances arc uncon- 
vincing. The aim of “ Babs " and her friends is to kill 
time by meaningless extravagances of conduct. It may 
be that the author intends his book as an impeachment of 
a state of society in which self-indulgent, unmoral people 
do as they please without regard to the laws of God or man. 
He gives a hint of this in his Kipling quotation about the 
chatter of the Bandar Log : 

“ ' Here we sit in a branchy row, 

Thinking of beautiful things wc know ; 

I^rcaming of things that wc mean to do, 

All complete, in a minute or Iwo — 

Somctliing noble and grand and good. 

Won by merely wishing we could. 

Now we're going to — never mind, 

Brother, thy tail hangs down behind ' ’ " 

There is no real counterpoise, however, in “ Ladv 
Lilith” to the fatuity of the chatterers. David O'Kanc 
of the Sonia books is here again, talking hysterical non- 
sense ; Sonia herself has degenerated into a jaded lay- 
figure, a kind of wax-model in contrast with Barbara 
Neave’s neurotic excesses. Some of Barbara’s diisirous 
and undesirable male friends get killed off ; and Jack 
Summertown, one of the few decent figures in a narrative 
of nightmares, also receives his quietus. These unfortunate 
men come to bad ends by reason of Lady Lilith's ” avid 
desire t(> be amused at any price. 

It must not be forgotten that this is a war novel. It is 
the only excuse thnt can be ollored for the general hysteria 
u{ its characters : 

'* ' At this rale I sometimes wonder who will he left alive,' Lady 
CTawleigh wrf)lo to ^ Barbara ‘ S<jnia has had one of her brothers 
killed and the others \\ound(‘d. Valentine Arden has been 
killed. Young O’ Bane has come hack splendidly woundf'd, 
but without Ills sight. Xo one can over take their place. They 
arc all equally splendid. . . . Poor Mr. Arden and Jack Summer- 
town. . . . TJioiigh a man may have been frivolous before, that 
docs not seem to keep liim from showing his true worth when 
the occasion ari.scs. . . . The war has been a great opportunity.’ " 

It was an opportunity which practically every English 
novelist has come to grief over from Mr. John (bilsworthy 
to Mr. Gilbert Caiman. The platitudes of I.ady ('raw- 
Icigh's letter convey nothing but that it was necessary for 
men to be killed to prove tlicy were endowed with souls ; 
but surely it is quite unnecessary for war fictionists to 
make their women so utterly soulless. In the years of the 
great conflict there doubtless were society girls as thought- 
less and unmoral as Lady Barbara X^cavc. but they were a 
disreputable minority. 

T.ouis J. McQriLLAND. 

TALL HAT AND BOWLER.^ 

There is not more difference between youth and age 
than between the two sorts of reminiscent veteran — the 
one who has something to say, and the other. Ilappil}", 
both these books come well into the former class, though 
both authors have written freely. Sir Algernon long ago 
gave us his recollections as Mr. Gladstone’s secretary, 
and has since drawn plentifully on his recollections in and 
around Whitehall. This time he has attempted some- 
thing like a gallery of kit-cat sketches of old colleagues in 
the Civil Service — a parallel in prose, you may say, to 
the album the author once presented to the G.O.M. with 
photographs of those who had served him in the permanent 
government departments. The old campaigner went to 

* ** Contemporary Portraits : Men of My Day in Public Life.” 

By the Right Hon. Sir Algernon West. i 8 s. net. (Unwin.) 

" Chestnuts and Small Beer.” By H. J. Jennings. 12s. 6 d. net. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 
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the length of calling it, in his acknowledgment, a civil 
service never, I suppose, excelled in any age or any 
country,” and this testimonial docs not stand by any 
means alone. Possibly Sir Algernon has not been dull 
to the call there is for some such witness in these day.s, 
when party Ministers seem to have absorbed pretty nearly 
all the blame tlicy can hold, and the overflow is passing 
on to their servants and advisers. Jt is perhaps for want 
of such admission and a show of cudgcl-play, possibly by 
reason of a uniformity in chaptering and style, that the 
book remains a shade monotonous. Worse still, there are 
promising names at tlic outset that yield no satisfaction — 
like Sir Henry Maine, for instance, who gets nothing more 
than a bald recital of facts and dates, like a paragraph in 
an administrative year-book. Jt is only when one reads 
steadily through that tlic real fresh substance comes to 
light — mcmorii's of men like Matthew Arnold, Trollope, 
Sir Henry Taylor, Trevelyan, W. li. Greg, the I’algraves, 
Panizzi of the British Museum, and Sir Henry Cole of 
Kensington. Once, after a school inspection, Arnold 
broke the rule by charging faros for the double journey 
instead of steaying the night. 

"Jlie Treasury queried the amount. ” Why did you not 
stop at Edmonton ? ” .Yrnold’s answer was : ” How 

could you expect me to stay at Edmonton when John 
Gilpin couldn't ? ” 

” Softer ” answers have turned official wrath. It was a 
belter one than Lord Welby used to quote from tlie lips 
of an English railway hand who held the Kaiser's car up 
at a level crossing, and got a haughty strafing for his pains. 
” Kaiser don't have no power over me,” said the sturdy 
patriot ; ” I’m a South Western signalman.” Another 

touch of dignity from humble sources we owe to ” Tom ” 
Taylor, of Punch, where he quoted a Clapham busman in 
a fateful year as saying of Paris : ” Why, I was reading 

last night they were making barricades of omnibuses, and 
I thinks to myself, when thc}^ does that, Society’s well- 
nigh at a hend.” We can casil3?’ conceive the welcome 
that zeplwrs like these earned in the arid precincts of 
officialism, where, as a cynic said, black eolfee was always 
unfashionable at lunch because it kept one awake. And 
without diminishing the cares and labours of responsible 
staffs, especially in times of crisis, it is easy to sec that 
only on an average of easy hours and comfortable terms 
was it possible for men like Grevillc to devote themselves 
to diaries and other literary work running well into half a 
lifetime. One awkward proof-slip we may note, and that 
is “Thespis” for “ Thyrsis ” — enough to make the poet 
writhe in his grave. Otherwise the book is a model of its 
period — sedate, discreet and well-informed to a nicet\\ 

After the tall hat, the bowler. Mr. Jennings has 
graduated in the hard knock-about school of our provincial 
stage and press, clubs and green-rooms, and the ” ringing 
grooves of ’Change,” with a capital C. For some years he 
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eflitcd the Financial News, and there must have been 
times and " booms " that made him look back with an 
almost idyllic contemplation on the anything but quiet 
pastures of the Birmingham Daily Mail, As he looks 
back now on half a century of striving and tolerable 
success, there is one thing clearer than the sharpness of his 
recollections, and this is that he was a born Bohemian 
from the start. His self-possession under ail sorts and 
conditions of menace w^as only beaten by his hardihood 
on occasions when it was aggressive. Few men have been 
franker in telling stories against themselves, and the snub 
he received from Sims Reeves, for murdering the great 
tenor’s favourite ditty in his presence, is worth a place 
among the best whips of scorn we know. Better still are 
fresh revelations of mentality and character concerning 
Bright and Chamberlain and others. Here is a dictum 
from the lips of Dr. Livingstone that Mr. Jennings gathered 
and wisely preserved. He said it would take hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, of years to bring the Hottentot to the 
level of \\ estern civilisation ; indeed, it is “ more probable 
that the white races, by continually advancing, will 
gradually drive the natives farther back, until they dis- 
appear at last in an imperceptible process of absorption.'* 
Events are disproving this forecast so far, but it is interest- 
ing nevertheless. On the whole, it may be said that the 
two books we have coupled together invite the revival 
of an old comparison The one may have the better 
climate and all that, but give us the other for company. 

J. P. Collins. 


A WOMAN OF DESTINY* 

Eugenic, Empress of the French, was the daughter of 
the Count and Countess Teba and the paternal niece of 
the then Count of Montijo. She sprang from the bluest 
blood of Spain, distinguished for centuries by its valour, 
its vicissitudes and a blend of dreaming and daring. She 
was the grandniece of Alfonso the tenth, King of Leon and 
Castille, wdiile a seventeenth century ancestress — a daughter 
of Medina Sidonia — was the wife of the Duke of Bragaiiza 
w'lio reigned in Portugal as John the fourth. It is a popular 
error that she was a new-comer in relation to her husband. 
On the contrary her descent was far more ancient if not 
more illustrious than his, and one of her aunts boasted 
kinship to our royal Stuarts by her alliance with the Duke 
of Berwick and Alba. There was also a Scotch strain in 
her pedigree. " All is race,’.' and in these conjunctions w'e 
may read her character. Her father, a proud and romantic 
" liberal,” had served under Napoleon, and by a chance in 
the chapter of accidents she became the beautiful bride of 
the w’orld ruler’s nephew. After his coup d'ttat she was 
crowned Empress, and the tragedy of her life — at once 
beneficent and bigoted, proud yet forbearing, and womanly 
though queenly — lies in its association with that remark- 
able man who sought to perpetuate Bonaparte’s ideals. 
Conscious of doing so he proved the ” man of destiny,” 
though, alas ! he was also to prove Napoleon thaiess.. For 
he received more than he could communicate and lacked 
the creative force of supreme genius. The main interest of 
these two volumes centres on the romance of one who has 
bjcn as much misjudged as he was often misjudging. 
His Mexican expedition is a glaring instance and in vain 
against it th^; Empress warned him. The new documents 
are of great interest, revealing both purpose and policy, 
wliile the pageantries of Eugenie's heydey, the despairs 
and courage of her climax, pass before us less as in a chronicle 
than as in a cinema, with tlic Comte de Fleury, their 
trusted friend, as showman. But in tliis book the surface 
is often marred by the solecisms and vulgarisms of a 
translation that can actually sink in a dialogue to Say ? 
Sir,” and by a want of humour in the author which retails 
banalities as wit. Moreover, it is to be regretted that the 
first volume seems to have been so hastily bound. There 

♦ ” Memoirs of the Empress Eugenie. “ By Comte Fleury. 
Couipilcd from private documents. Two volumes. 35s. net. 
(Appleton.) 


is a confusion in the paginal numbers that switches off the 
story and bewilders the reader. • 

A formative part of Eugenie's childhood was passed in 
Paris, whither the family fled from Spain ; a distinguished 
circle of ” liberals ” and literati surrounded them, and one 
of the most fatherly always remained — Prosper Merim6e. 
Eugenie was intelligent, adventurous, lively and lovely. 
Her head was not turned by her elevation and her married 
life was happy. She riveted and counselled her husband, 
who, before he had grasped the throne by hereditary in- 
stinct, had lived in Germany and Hainault, twice — the 
observed of all observers — in England, and once in America. 
He had twice escaped from imprisoning fortresses and in 
these seclusions had studied and pondered as only the 
fatalist can. While in London he once went on the river 
with Disraeli (who portrayed him in ” Endymion ”) and 
rowed so badly that he nearly upset the boat. Hence- 
forward he was constantly upsetting boats, for there was 
an element of awkwardness in Ins resolution. He tried too 
much at once and the threads grew tangled. Ever brilliant 
in beginnings, he did not always concentrate on ends or 
mature them. The Napoleonic daemon — though with him 
second hand — urged him on to impasses. His early 
conspiracies were as persistent as Mazzini's, or of those 
dastardly conspirators w^ho afterwards attacked him, but 
when once installed in power he neither dictated nor 
drivelled. He inherited the fine dream of a national and 
effective confederation of Europe. But the soil was too 
deep for his divining rod. Far-seeing in theory, a shrewd 
judge of men and measures, he was often shortsighted in 
practice — rash where he should have been prudent and 
timid where he should have been bold. He hurried from 
point to point till finally, from very breathlessness, he 
fell. The spirit of Eugenie sustained him, her love of 
peace often restrained him. But her loyal devotion to 
Rome tended to undo him. Rome and Prussia — inter- 
nationalism and nationalism — were the irrcconcilables that 
upset his projects. He could never realise his visions, 
and he w'as wrecked by might-have-beens. Dread of 
Prussia precluded him m i860 from aiding Austria; the 
same dread in 1859 cut short his emancipation of Italy. 
There was always a pausing- point. Too late, in 1870, 
he recognised the error that cost him his crown. But 
the France that idolised him as her saviour from the 
anarchies of 1848, and hailed him as a regenerator who 
never tyrannised, is fickle : her religion is herself. She 
resented the Empress’s persistent Romanism and traced it 
in every failure. She was embittered by humiliation and 
took mean refuge in scapegoats. Eugenie had won all 
hearts by the free splendour of her salons and the humane 
gentleness of her charm. But twice at least, alas ! in 
France the waves of monarchs have proved fatal. Then 
followed the Emperor’s confinement at Wilhelmshohe, his 
reunion with the exiled family in England, his own death, 
that of his brave and ill-starred son — the child of hopes 
and memories — in the Zulu War. Henceforward Eugenie 
w^as Agrippina with the ashes of Gcrmanicus — a mater 
dolorosa indeed. 

She flits across these pages a gracious figure in sorrow 
as in joy, sympathetic, serene in the depths of her being, 
anchored on faith. We gain glimpses of her grandeur 
and goodness, of royal and imperial visits, including 
Queen Victoria's and Prince Albert's, of philanthropies 
eagerly forw^arded, of hospitals tenderly visited — once at 
the risk ol smallpox — and always with personal interest 
pursued and improved ; of great figures like that will-of- 
the-wisp intriguer. Prince Napoleon (Jerome's son), the 
libertine of liberalism, of that wonderful grande dame. 
Princess Mathilde, une ancienne nouvelle, of Queen Isabella, 
of Rachel, of wits, courtiers and statesmen, the lights of 
an older world — ^in fine of the beau-monde. To each and 
all — as to her husband's kindred — the Empress adapted 
herself with native dignity, seeking to heal breaches, 
feeling for and with the trials alike of prince and peasant. 
Her husband loved royal progresses in the heart (as in the 
hearts) of his people, and that through Brittany, where 
he was well remembered, proved a triumph. The imperial 
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pair liked to cheer and chat with the workmen, some of 
whom, at the close, were so ungrateful. The moving 
pictures too of the Prince Imperial — the Marcell us of his 
age — are singularly pathetic and complete, from his cradle 
to his doom, and comprise a vivid presentment of his 
“ baptism of fire." Never was a youth so cared for, so 
caring for others and careless of himself, and seldom a 
more preux chevalier. To the end in so long a span of 
prosperity and catastrophe, his mother never faltered, and 
that alone would stamp her as a nobJe woman. The 
double crisis of 1870 was clearly due to manifold and 
foreign machinations. 

Space forbids more than one extract from Louis 
Napoleon's confessions of his highest aims : 

'* How comes it that old ideas reacting on the present cause 
some Frenchmen to see not allies but enemies of Franco in those 
nations. . , . now freed from a past liostilc to us, and arc now 

enjoying a new life governed by principles that are ours \ 

more firmly constituted Europe rendered by better territorial 
divisions is a guarantee for the peace of the Continent. ... I 
would lift politics above the narrow and mean ideals of anollier 
age. I do not think that the greatness of a country depends on 
the weakness of the countries surrounding it. A true equilibrium 
rests on the satisfied convictions of all the nations of Europe 

He favoured the absorption of small component races 
into the ideals of organised nationality. Surely lie was 
right. The whole is greater than the part. 

Walter Sichel 

A CHRIST’S HOSPITAL TRIO.* 

Of this trio of Blues, whose attachment to their old 
school was life-long, Lamb was the first to relate his schol- 
astic experiences, then followed Coleridge and final h', 
Leigh Hunt, whose reminiscences appeared at 
a much later period. Lamb’s first essay on 
the subject, “ Recollections of Christ’s Ho.spilal," 
was printed in The Gentleman s Magazine, in 
June, 1813, when he collected his writings 
in 1818, was reprinted in one of the two volumes 
published as “ The Works of Charles Lamb.” 

After Lamb’s death the article was republished, 
in 1835, by subscrij)tion, with the consent of 
the author’s representatives, ” at the suggestion 
of a few individuals educated at Christ's Hospital, 
who were of opinion that it would be acceptable 
to their brethren, alike as a tribute to the 
memory of the Author, and as a lively, 
affectionate and accurate picture of the vener- 
able Asylum within whose walls some of their 
happiest years were spent.” The same article 
had previously been printed in John Ililfe 
Wilson’s ” A Brief History of Christ’s Hospital, 
from its Foundation by King Edward the Sixth, 
to the Present Time,” in 1820, and this booklet 
was followed in the next year by a larger 
History of the School by the same author. 

Lamb’s essay was not the only one contributed 
by him on his old school, for his third 
Elia paper in the London Magazine, ” Christ’s 
Hospital five and thirty years ago,” was on tlie 
same theme, though ” with a difference.” It 
was intended to be a sort of counterblast to the 
” magnificent eulogy ” of ” Mr. Lamb ” in that 
the latter had ” contrived to bring together 
whatever can be said in praise of them [the 
Cloisters], dropping all the other side of the 
argument most ingeniously.” 

After leaving school, Lamb’s interest in it was 
constant. He was present occasionally at the 
annual dinner instituted to celebrate the birth 
of the Royal Founder, October 23rd, and was a 
member of ” The Benevolent' Society of Blues, 
for the relief of Persons educated at Christ’s 

* ” The Poetry and Prose of Coleridge, Lamb and 
Leigh Hunt (The Christ’s Hospital Antholcjpr)." 

Selected and edited with a synchronous naxxatiye of 
their lives by S. E. Winbolt, M.A. .X2S. 6d. net. 

(Bryce.) , 


Hospital — their distressed W ido ws and Orphans . ’ ' Writing 
to Coleridge in October, 1802, he tells him that ” the 
annual meeting of the Blues is to-morrow, at the London 
Tavern.” 

It is very pleasant to know that at least the names of 
Coleridge and Lamb will be perpetuated as long as the 
school has an existence. There is a ” Coleridge bronze 
group,” representing T. F. Middleton helping Coleridge 
and Lamb with some passage of an author, awarded year 
by year to the House which most distinguishes itself in 
the School Examinations.” Then there is “a beautiful 
silver medal, also awarded annually, for the best Grecian’s 
English Essay.” And there are Houses at Horsham 
” named after Coleridge and Lamb.” Apropos of which 
latter fact there is a story that some parent, whose son 
was in ” Lamb’s House,” on visiting the school, asked 
if he might see Mr. Lamb ! The proper though perhaps 
indecorous treatment of such a parent would have been 
to use more than Calverley’s ” one word.” Judging from 
Mr. Winbolt 's statement the boys themselves do not seem 
to be in much better case for he tells us that ” among 
even senior boys ” he has never yet seen ” anything 
approaching an ndequatc appreciation of Coleridge, Lamb 
and Leigh Hunt.” TJiat is much to be regretted and 
confirms the impression made on the present writer by a 
casual conversation with a blue-coat boy who was on the 
point of leaving the school. 

Finding such an undesirable state of affairs among the 
young people under his charge — for Mr. Winbolt is not only 
an old Blue but a master of not far short of thirty years* 
standing — he has very enterprisingly made a selection of 
the best works of the school trio in prose and verse. Of 
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Coleridge's poems, it cannot but be admitted that the 
choice is an excellent one. No one can dispute the glamour 
and magic present in such masterpieces as The Ancient 
Mariner," " Christabel. Part I," and, perhaps, to an even 
fuller extent, in " Kubla Khan." " Love," too, follows 
" close upon." And no anthologist would dream of 
omitting "Dejection: An Ode" Coleridge never wrote 
any poem more beautiful than that. It was a cry from 
the very depths of his soul for the loss of his " Shaping 
spirit of Imagination." We arc inclined to think that 
space might have been found for " Frost at Midnight," 
more especiallv as there is a delightful reminiscence of 
the poet's schooldays—" How oft. at school, with most 
believing mind," etc 

With regard to " Dejection " an interesting point arises 
— how far may an editor attempt to alter, say, the punctua- 
tion of a poem ? d'his question was raised some years ago 
in Notes and Queries by Mr. J. Shaweross, the editor 
of the Clarendon Press " Biographia Literaria." 'J'he 
poet declares that 

"^Wc receive but what we give, 

And in our life alone cU)es Nature live " — 

and that it is joy wdiich exalts and glorities cv'crylhing 
in external nature : 

" Jov, Lady ! is the spirit and ilie p nver 
winch wedding Nature to us gives in dower, 

A new Larth and new’ Heaven." 

He suggested we might read for the last two lines : 

" Which, wedding Nature, to us gives in dower 
.\ new Earth and new Heaven," 
or 

Whi(.h, weclding Nature' to us, gives in dower 
A new Earth and new’ Heaven " 

Of these two readings he preferred tlie latter as that 
w'hich " the rhythm and the metaphor alike demand." 
And most people will no doubt agree. The curious thing 
is tliat Mr. Shaweross ajipears to have been unaw^are that 
that particular punctuation was adopted by Coleridge 
himself in one of the essays contributed to I'clix Farlcy\s 
Bristol Journal, in wdiich appeared the quotation from 
" Dejection," but, strangely enough, in no subsequent 
edition of the poem. 

The Lamb selection is a good one, though there arc 
many doubtless who would wnllingly exchange " The 
Dcssertation on Koast Pig" — delicious piece though it be 
for, say, " Old China." 

The Leigh Hunt section is a fairly representative one. 

We should have liked to conclude w’ith a commendation 
of the " Synchronous Narrative." TJie idea is a capital 
one and the narrative is pleasantly written, but it bristles 
with errors of commission and omission. With misprints 
which are frequent throughout the book wc might have 
some consideration, though a little more supervision of 
the proofs would have done aw’ay wdth them, but these 
can be fairly easily corrcctc'd by a careful reading. Mr. 
Winbolt has had, of course, to make use of many author- 
ities, but their works have not been thoroughly mastered, 
and many of his own conjectures arc not in keeping with 
known facts. Some of his statements arc surprising. He 
calls T.amb’s lines. " The Godlike," a sonnet, which it 
certainly is not either structurally or in the number of 
the lines, for of the latter there are only thirteen. It is 
iiot true that Byron, Hunt and Trelawny were present 
at the Durial c^f Shelley’s ashes in Rome. Such a phrase 
as " about this time " is common, even w^hen, as a matter 
of fact, the event took place three or four years after 
the time at which it is supposed to have occurred. Lamb’s 
" Superannuated Man " did not appear in the New Monthly 
Magazine, but in the London Magazine. 

It is inaccurate to state that Francis Jack.son, the sup- 
posed original of " Captain Jackson," was at school with 
Lamb. This misstatement originated in the assertion of 
the grandson of Francis Jackson some years ago and its 
untruth was discovered by the present writer’s receiving 
an extract from the school register (about 1905 he believes) 
in which it was stated that Francis Jackson entered the 


school in 1790, which was the year following Lamb’s 
" discharge." Surely Mr. Winbolt, instead of accepting 
a haphazard assertion, could have proved its falsity by 
referring to the school records. 

" Janus Weathercock ” contributed to the London 
Magazine for 1823 a fictitious account of Elia’s death, and 
Mr. Winbolt cites this at the end of his account of Lamb’s 
life as a description of " Lamb’s last days." We assuredly 
ought to have been spared this. " Holiday Children." 
which appeared in Leigh Hunt’s Indicator, was not Lamb’s 
work, although it has been conjecturally accepted as 
Lamb’s by two or three of his editors. It was written by 
Mrs. Novello, as may be seen in " Recollections of Writers," 
by Charles and Mary Cow’den Clarke. Mr. Winbolt can 
hardly, perhaps, be blamed for this wrong attribution. To 
the " select bibliography " should certainly be added the 
following works : " Charles Lamb and the Lloyds," by 

Mr. K. V. 'Lucas (189S ; Macmillan), containing the letters 
to the Lloyds which Mr. l^ncas was not allowed to use in 
liis edition of the " Letters of Charles and Mary Lamb " ; 
and the Oxford edition of Charles and Mary Lamb’s works 
in tw'O volumes. Before the w^ar the latter w’erc obtainable 
for tw’O shillings each. 

S. Buttkrwortu. 

MR. LYND APPEALS TO REASON.^ 

Fverybody who reads the New Staicsnian knows the 
work of IMr. Robert T.ynd, w’liether they arc uwarc of it (ii 
no. That cxeellcnl middle essay, suggested by an idea of 
the moment but far removed from anything wiiicli could 
be called topical wniling, wdiicli alw'ays gives its readers a 
just, and often a new’, view’ on fundamental questions of 
politics and conduct is usually the w'ork of Mr. T.vnd He 
calls these essays " appeals to reason," and there could, 
indeed, be no better description of their intention, though 
it is but a modest appraiM'ment of their merits. Apjieals 
to reason can be very dry, and when they ant dry they are 
unsuccessful. IMan is not given to pampering his logical 
t.iculties at the expense of the resllieiie anfl emotional, anti 
IS extremely apt to n'fu.se them any treat in which tlvv 
alone can take part : l)ut when the other faciillie^ aii' 
indulged as wadi, their reason is allow’cd to gnaw' its bones 
on the mat. Mr. Lynd ajijm'cialcd this truth, and it gi\es 
him no trouble to apjdv it, for it is obvioiislv a law' of his 
ow’ii nature. He, too, fi'els the ixsthetic and emotional 
appeal, and, though he is ahvavs on his guard against its 
temptation, it is plain that he cannot address reason save 
in a most attractive literary form. It is not exactly 
eloquence that is his gift : lie docs not keej) that particular 
jam for the pill in his cupboard, as he proves when Ik' 
inserts a passage from Burke in the midst of 1ns own 
plainer disconr.se. There are times, indeed, w'hen in siuh 
a jiassage as this : 

" It is easier for human beings to Keep gning on the ground 
than in the air. We are creatures of jirose and poetry. Ilmnan 
nature, it has been said, like water, seeks its lowest level. 
.According to the cynics, it w'ill always do .so. The cynic makes .i 
generalisation of the world's disappointments and sets it up as 
a law'. He rejoices in the failures of history as though they 
w'erc successes of his ow’n wat " — 

he docs not avoid monotony’ in his sequence of the pithily 
assertive. Nevertheless, if lie has neither the eloquence of 
a Burke, nor the purely’’ poetic discursiveness of a Lamb, 
he has a very' distinguished quality of his owm. Wc should 
call it a passion for justice wearing a rueful smile. 'J hal 
rueful smile is a great factor in Mr. Lynd's cliarm. Inslt'ud 
of working himself up into a noble rage over the partialities 
of common judgment, he accepts human weakness with a 
kindly shake of the head, and proceeds to showr it up with 
a humour wdiich never loses its temper and makes his own 
rueful smile break out on the lips of those who have learned 
their Ics.son. 

The touching faith of human beings in mere loud 
promises has al way’s been a fruitful theme for the cy’nic : 
but Mr. Lynd Is not a cynic. His disappointment is not 

* " The Passion of Labour." By Robert Lynd. 6s. net. 
(Bell.) 
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o acid as to sour his milk of human kindness. He simply 
miles, and his reader blushes : 

At the present moment wc arc living amid the ruins of a 
world of promises and professions— rums disastrous bevond any 
that were ever produced by earthquake or any natural catas- 
trophe. It now seems like something happening in a far-off 
world, when the democracies went to war merely because a 
great nation had broken a pledge. A broken pledge seemed in 
those days a remarkable curiosity, like a great auk’s egg, or a 
two-headed calf, or a bearded lady. Photographs were laken 

of it and exhibited on the hoardings. ... A broken word 

nobody living had ever seen anything like it licfore . . . Never 
had the w'orld been .shaken hv such a lage of publir virtue. 
Even sclerotic party politicians began to go abtnit with 1hi‘ air 
of prophets booming against Tyre and Sidon. If we never had 
Ix'cn virtuous before, we weie \jrtuous now. We annexed 
Heaven itself and clambered up on the jiilJars of the glittering 
gates, blowing trumpets that only angels are supposcil tf) blow 
And the w’orse the enemy became” the better we felt. Mr TJovil 
(George, it is said, really persuaded himself that he was either 
one of the Twelve Apostles or an unu.sually distinguished Aith- 
angel. Haloes were handed round at C abinet meetings, and 
worn even by the man that kept tlie nuiiutes ’* 

Piiil Mr. I.yiul follows this essay by anotli(‘r, “ On the 
I'olly of Being Disappointed,” wherein he proclaims the 
pas.sion biding behind liis rueful smile, and hv concludes it 
with a noble passage of which I quote a part : 

"The passion for justice among nations, vliuh was the 
inspiration ol multitudes yesterday, lias been discredited in 
hi gli^ places. But only tli(»se who expect a new world in a week 
need lie disappointed The ])assinn for iiistice will outlive any 
statesman that ('.od lias yet created It mav ebb as tlie sea 
ebbs, but it will return. M'hether it can ever rise tc» sucli a 
height as to blot out all iniuslice cjn tlie face of the earth is a 
cjuestion that need not trouble us One can believe in perlec l 
justice without believing in tlie ]>eifeLtibility of man ” 

These cxtra('ts could lie jxirallelcfl by many others 
illustrative, of Mr Lynd’s phil()so])luc Immoiir wliieh is not 
in the least detaclied. T'or lie does not belnwe in jinjiartial 
detaehTiHMit as a grace, and in.ikcs no concealmcMit of his 
own political convictions, wliuli are those of the more 
enlightened leaders of the T.ahour Party. The earlicT essays 
in this book arc all inspired by various asjiecis of the 
antagonism between T>abonr ami ra])ital, and no reason- 
able being could read them without recogni.sing that the 
last notion in Mr. Lyiul’s head is that of making ]>olitical 
capital out of the mental confusions of those who disagree 
with him. His Ingli aim is to clear a wav misundcTsland- 
ings, and to drive away the mists of preiiidice whuli 
obscure from all of us our own souls and our own lnstor\ . 
Again and again lie hammers in the point that in our 
indiustrial troubles we are reafniig the reward of bygone 
folly. T"or generations the employer alone gained by the 
much applauded system of unliridled roin]X‘tilion and 
unlimited profits ; the workers have learned the lesion, 
and it is not surprising that many of them liave beamed it 
wrong. Nobody, it \vould be just to say, is fit to t'xpress 
an opinion upon such matters unless he can answer ^Ir. 
Lynd reasonably, and these early chapters, particularly 
one called ” The Men arc Alw'ays Right,” should be read 
by everybody in England. All the same, from the literary 
]H)int of view, the later chapters are the more attractive, 
since in them Mr, I.ynd is not forced to stick so i lost^ to his 
brief and has play for his humour. The final essay on 
ITopia is a splendid conclusion, full of \visdom and wat. 
" The world must finally choose between I’topia and 
Uboalia ” : that is the upshot, and we all of us know it. 

Orlo Willi. '\ms. 


THEY WENT.^ 

As his South Wind ” revealed, Mr. Norman Douglas 
has a somewhat grim taste in humour and lie is grim, not 
to say macabre, alike with his humour and with his fancy 
in his new tale, ” They Went,” so that it has a distinct air 
of originality about it, though he deals with the familiar 
theme of a person bargaining with the devil. He takes us 
back here to the dark ages which in the matter of cruelty 
and indifference to human life he paints in the darkest 

* They Went.*' By Norman Douglas. 7s. 6d. net. (Chap- 
man & Hall.) 


colours ; a fiend's prompting, you would .say, w'as hardly 
needed in the sea-coast city lie chooses for liis scene, as 
you contemplate some of the deeds of its pagan folk, notably 
that torture of a Christian missionary, the ugly details of 
which the novelist describes with a casualness only just 
escaping flippancy, while the heroine througlioiit the story, 
save at one single moment, seems to have a stonier heart 
than her Mepliistophelcs. Tlie heroine is a beautiful young 
princess, wlioin the devil comes to help in the shape of 
an artist of gtmius — he calls himself Theophilus — and 
already she lias reduced murder to a fine art and treats her 
lovers as does the siren in one of the Russian ballets ; in 
point of fact they disappear into the ” Cireat Drain.” Her 
juitative father, the king, gets fuddled nightly before his 
courtiers ; her mother, a inuldle-agcd romantic, is a fool 
by the .side? of the arch-Druide'ss, Maiitlus, a feminist this 
lady beTorc her time, a trainer eif girls wutli a scorn for men 
anei a zeal for betterment wliii li it is tlu? mission of woman 
to achieve. The princ ess has no use for betterment , the 
piirsuil ot lier iestle‘>^ eneTgy is always pleasure, but 
pleasure for her must have the aspect of beauty. She 
loves liiMutiful things and the making of them, but they 
must be made ejuicklv ; and slie uses artists up whole'salc 
in her ca])riccs, i(u- she soon tires of anything accomplished 
and i^ as remorseless and variable in licr artistic projects 
as in her loves. Whem e she got lier liking for art it is 
hard to discover, for her real fatlu'r wdio gave her her looks 
ami her mnstcTfiilness w’as a prerlatory old viking who ruled 
in the North. He it is, Aithryn his name, w'lio after having 
sedueexl the roval topiT s consort in the past, conics back 
10 his court in disguise to open the sluices of his harbour 
and drow'ii his whole capital. Apparently Thc'ophilus, 
ollHTWMse the devil, w^anled the princess to do this job ; 
at all evenits w’hen he has e'slablisbed lus mastery over her, 
he ceuistantlv as if it were the jiricc of bis help, begs her to 
get from her supposed father the sluice-gate key which 
Juiugs from tlu‘ monarch’s girdle. He bcgin.s his su'‘ge of 
the princess by pandering to her craze for creating beauty, 
e'allmg it up as if bv magic, training hen* taste, and trans- 
forming her surroundings, but now* and again be talks as 
if the city w*erc too poor a field for his labours and would 
be better under w'ater. 'i'Jie y’lrincess refuses to , get tlie 
key ; was it enough that by staying aw^ay from court she 
left the old king at Aitlir\n's nuTiy ? The novelist does 
not say. When the di'ed is done, the w’ondt'r-w'orking 
Theophilus abuses the Almighty for meddling and muddling 
and mourns over tlu' annihilation ot his liandiw^ork. Yet 
surely he w\antcd tlie catastroplie to ha])peii. Arc w*c to 
suyqxise. that the devil is at his old game of throwing on to 
l^rovidence the responsibility for his own mischief-making ? 
Again Mr. Douglas doe^s not say. But he shows us the 
princess and her ally taking ship to a jilacc ” wdicrc there 
are no rainbows,” iind leia\ cs Manthis on her rock-girt islet 
to bring up tlie tiny school of gii'ls who alone survive from 
the doomed city. ^Vho is going to criticise that sort of 
storv ? As will be gathered it is a nightmarisli fantasy, 
though it should be added in fairness that relief is j^rovided 
by many a slv stroke of fun, and by an urbanity ol style 
w*hich, no less than the fun. recalls Anatole France. What 
mav justifiably provoke some remark is the association in 
the book of the devil with art and beauty. Does cne then 
make one’s ow’n devil, and did the princess's fiend affect 
these things because they appealed to her so intensely ? 
Or was Theophilus no Mcphistophelcs after all ? If he was 
not, there is no understanding Mr. Douglas’s morbid fable. 

F. G. BriTANV. 

THE COLLECTED POEMS OF 
EDWARD THOMAS/ 

This finely-printed, trcasurable book comprises the 
poems printed in the volumes published in 1017 and 2018, 
and one poem not hitherto published, ” I'p in the M md.” 
which by an unfortunate mistake is licrc entitUM "Ip tlie 
Wind.” Thus the book brings together the whole of the 

* " Collected Poems bv Edw*ard Thomas ” Witli a Lorew'ord 
by Walter dc la Mare. 'los. 6d. net. (Schvyn S: Blount ) 
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poems of Edward Thomas which the preseilt generation 
may expect to read, and affords an opportunity of noting, 
how little need be abated of the sudden and general eulogy 
with which the first selection was received. The three 
years that have elapsed since that selection was issued 
liave perhaps diminished the astonishment which it pro- 
voked, by enabling us to observe how naturally poetry 
sprang from the mind which had for so many years been 
occupied equally with welcome and unwelcome tasks in 
prose. It has become plain, in short, that the one hundred 
and thirty-six poems of the present collection are the work 
of the same mind as is presented with only less candour 
and freedom in that other harmony of prose. And although 
this volume needs no support, being rich enough to lend 
rather than borrow, its permanent value is surely enhanced 
by the “ introduction ” of Mr. Walter -de la Mare who, 
speaking of what he has known and testifying to that which 
he has seen, here draws the spiritual lineaments of his 
friend. The concluding phrases are themselves a beautiful 
piece of English prose : 

“ When it is considered how long and diligently, and at what 
expense of spirit, Edward Thomas worked as a man of letters ; 
how many books are his ; how much of his best -writing 
is practically lost in the newspapers that so swiftly seduce the 
dead past into burying its dead ; then it is little less than 
tragic to think how comparatively unheeded in any public 
sense was his coming and going. Nevertheless, it is a 
pious duty to have confidence in the children of this and of 
succeeding generations. Thomas has true lovers to-day, but 
when the noise of the present is silenced — and the drums and 
tramplings of the war in which he died — ^his voice will be heard 
far more clearly ; the words of a heart and mind devoted through- 
out his life to all that can make the world a decent and natural 
home for the meek and the lovely, the true, the rare, the patient, 
the independent, and the oppressed.” 

The poem just named, Up in the Wind,*' might be 
taken as a text for remarks upon Edward Thomas’s develop- 
ment in poetry. The development which, in younger 
writers, is usually the process of years, was in him the 
process of months. Indeed, it must needs have been so, 
for the whole of his poetry, cruelly cut down by the war, 
llowered in a short day. 

In most of the longer and in a few of the shorter poems 
the influence is traceable, is indeed so clear as to be all but 
avowed, of Robert Frost, a writer little known on this side 
of the Atlantic, whose good fortune it was to provide the 
slight needed stimulus when Edward Thomas brooded upon 
the verge of poetry. Strange that Thomas, profoundly 
steeped in English poetry, should in his own verse show 
not the faintest sign of conscious or unconscious recollection 
of English poets, yet .show so clearly, if so briefly, the traces 
of a young American poet ! 

At the same time, there is something far more significant 
to be said — ^that the best of his lyrics are those in which the 
normal form and obligations of English verse are at once 
faithfully and lightly honoured. The last poem in the book 
IS by this time familiar witness, and as perfect an instance, 
as perfect a poem, is the sonnet, ** February Afternoon.** 

Poems such as these, including a score not less faithful 
to tradition and not less spacious in movement and 'direc- 
tion, are not likely to lose in future admiration, whatever 
judgment a later period may pass upon the contem- 
poraries of Edward Thomas. For these verses are the 
chosen and natural expression of a spirit that, with 
incessant aiomentary alternation, turned inward upon itself 
and outward upon tlie visible form of nature. It is this 
alternation, with its multiplying hints of .something with- 
held and profound, that is the probable cause of the 
fascination now exercised by Edward Thomas upon so 
many young men and women. He is the most intro- 
spective of poets, harassed by his own fears, perplexedly 
confronting his own vivid and fluctuant personality, 
haunted by his own apparition in a world at once solid 
and unreal. But he also turns to the natural and beautiful 
face of things, noting narrow^ly and sharply that : 

** The prettiest on ground are llie i>aths 
With morning and evening hobnails dinted, 

With foot and wing-tip overprinted 
Or separately charactered, 

Of little beast and little bird.” 


Perhaps less frequently but not less surely he marks : 

” The last light has gone out of the world, except 
This moonlight lying on the grass like frost.” 

It is by his own significant arrangement that these 
passages face one another in this book. 

J. F. 

IF I MAY.* 

The texture of these essays is delicately shot with threads 
of gossamer wit. Mr. Milne discourses pleasantly and 
lightly on a variety of topics such as lord mayors, police- 
men, gardens and curtain-rods, the Burlington Arcade, 
public opinion, high finance and the art of writing plays for 
children. He deems the bee a pitiable and contemptible 
creature since its only aim in life is to prepare for the 
next generation, and because the next generation, when it 
arrives, instead of luxuriating on the results of ancestral 
toil, merely spends itself for the succeeding generation, 
and so on. How much more admirable, argues Mr. Milne, 
if the bee " was eschewing all pleasure and living the life 
of a galley-slave in order that the next generation might 
have leisure to paint the poppy a more glorious scarlet.’* 
'* Bread,” he pertinently remarks, ” may be necessary to 
existence, but what is the use of existence if you are merely 
going to employ it in making bread ? ** It is the artist, he 
contends, who gives to life a new and a richer meaning : 
” A world without its artists, a world of bees, would be as 
futile and meaningless a thing as an army composed 
entirely of the A.S.C.” 

Mr. Milne waxes eloquent on the delights of London 
during August and September. For in those precious 
months 

"You can wander about in your oldest clotlie.s and nobody 
will mind. You can get a scat fur any play without difficulty-- 
indeed, without paying, if you know the way. It is a rare time 
for seeing the old churches of the City or for exploring the South 
Kensington Museum. London is not I.ondon in August and 
September ; it is a jolly old town that you Iiave never seen 
before.** 

In the essay on *' The Honour of your Country/' Mr. 
Milne, with the uncompromising sincerity of an ingenuous 
infant, makes some humorous and illuminating remarks 
on the subject of national honour. His views about 
weddings are delightfully democratic. ” It must be very 
easy,” he writes, ” to be a guest at a wedding reception, 
where each of the two clans takes it for granted that all 
the extraordinary strangers belong to the other clan. 
Indeed, nobody with a good suit, and a stomach for cham- 
pagne and sandwiches, need starve in London. He or she 
can wander safely in wherever a red carpet beckons.” 

Among other piquant ingredients which go to make up 
Mr. Milne’s personality are a mathematical mind, an 
affectionate interest in convicts, a love of art and an 
incapacity for ” getting things done.” ” If I May ” is 
an excellent antidote to the strenuous spirit of the age. 

M. S. 


THE SUMMONS.! 

Mr. Mason has selected the war for his background. 
Harry Luttrell, one of his heroes — there are two — was 
possessed by one great shame and one great longing. 
” Shame that the regiment with which he and his father 
were bound up, had once disgraced itself — ^longing for the 
day to come when it would recover its prestige. Those 
two emotions burnt in him like white flame.” So that he 
never really cared for volatile, reckless, unhappy Stella 
Croyle, who loved him. She bored him. When the war 
came, Luttrell found his opportunity, and nobly redeemed 
the honour once lost, came on leave, and fell in love with 
* ” If I May.” By A. A. Milne. 6s. net. (Methuen.) 
t ” The Summons." By A. E. W. Mason. 8s. 6d. net. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.) 
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exquisite Joan Whitworth at a country house party. 
Joan loved him too. She wore “ a little white frock of 
chiffon and lace, as simple as could be, but even to a man's 
eyes it was that simplicity which is the last word of a good 
dressmaker. A huge rose of blue and silver at her waist was 
its only touch of colour." The love story of Harry and 
Joan, crushed by circumstances into such a short space of 
time, is one of the best things in the book. " This was the 
hour for them, the hour at the well, with the desert behind 
them and the desert in front, the hour within the measure 
of which was to be forced the essence of many days." But 
things came about which nearly ruined their joy — Joan’s 
intercourse* with the German spy ; her tussle wdth jealous 
Stella : Stella's frantic death. The novel is by no means 
purely a love story. It deals mainly wdth the career of one 
Martin Hillyard, who is in the secret service. Mr. Mason 
has not been so happy in his construction as usual. But 
the whole thing is vivid ; and carefully written. It holds 
and grips you, and breathes the taciturnity and tlie charm 
peculiar to Mr. Mason. He knows so well how to keep up 
the thrill and the my.stery. Take the incident of the 
sleeping-car on the night express from Paris to the Spanish 
frontier, and the finding of the oblong metal can {contain- 
ing highly important letters written in invisible ink, from 
no less a person than Zimmerman, of the (iencral Staff). 
Martin's way of securing that can from tlic lavatory tank 
is masterly. His secrets, his adventures, his watch on the 
Spanish coast for German submarines, his English stillness 
and quick wits arc sketched with a most convincing pen. 
Hillyard, with liis philosophy, seems to live. He held the 
sound and simple doctrine that you can confidently look to 
chance to bring 5*011 results, probabH* 5*our ver^" best results, 
if you are prcjiarcd and ecjuippcd to make all 5*0 iir profit 
out of chance the moment she leans your wa5’. Incidentalh" 
there are some charming glimpses of Spain, of the bright 
blue painted liouses, the brown and barren hills, the 
intensely reserved, readil}' courteous Spaniard. 

THE BOOK COMPANIONABLE.^ 

Ingenious persons, ingenuous rather, have from time 
to time sought to draw up lists of books suitable for rciKling 
in bed, for a railway journet*, for a holida}*, for a vo\'age, 
for an imaginary solitar5^ sojourn on a sujipositious desert 
island — that is what " Alpha " himself, rash man, ventures 
to do — and so on, from the pocket volume of the man on 
tramp to the " hundred best " of the didactic banker. 
In so far as such a selection is self-rcvelator5* it is interesting 
in fact and ma5^ be pleasing in form, but in so far as it is 
advisory it is all so much time wasted, for what true lover 
of books would accept the ruling of another in siuh a 
matter ? There can be nothing in which tJie individual 
counts more. As w'cll have 5"our w ife, 5*our friends, or even 
your ties, chosen for 5*ou as 5*our books. Those who affect 
to take advice in the matter, are cither dissembling with 
an outward show or are no true lovers of books. 

Yet I think wx may roughly^ classil}^ books, neverthe- 
less, as being, broadly speaking, well suitetl for reading in 
this, that or the other circumstance. A little time ago, 
when " re-arranging " books, I w'as faced by the problem 
of what should go in a certain revolving l)ookca.se, and 
decided that it sliould be devoted to those works which 
are to me "companionable" — "The Doctor," "The 
Week on the Concord," " Cowdey’s Essays, ' " Don 
Quixote," "Elia," "Roundabout Papers," "Flower, Fruit 
and Thorn Pieces," " Tristram Shand5*," " Pilgrimage," 
" Notebooks of Samuel Butler," and a score or so 
more. Looking over the case when comjileted, I was 
struck by the fact that but two writers whom I could 
claim as contemporaries had found their w’ay into the 
company. Could I be growing old-fashioned ? Then I 
found myself reading " Alpha of the Plough " and — well, 
he must have liis place with the companionablcs, there is 
ho doubt about that. Elia and Cowley must lie " a thought 
more nigh." 

♦ " Windfalls." By " Alpha of the Plough." With s8 Illus- 
trations by Clive Gardiner. 6s net. (Dent.) 



Cliarlcs Lamb lias so fixed himself in our affections as 
first among familiar essay’ists that he is cited almost in- 
evitably by re vie vvers welcoming or snubbing a new volume 
of familiar cssa\’s. I sec that one wTitcr has boldly dubbed 
" Alpha " the " Elia " of our da5’. The implicit com- 
])arison, well-intentioned, is one that ma5’ suggest to some 
readers something in the character of an echo. This would 
be m the nature of suggesUo falsi. The main quality wdiich 
" Alpha " has in common w*ith Elia " is that he can take 
events of his own day, things within his own experience, 
and pen in hand — I beg his parden, pencil in hand — can 
write brightl}', engagingly, arridingly, individually, of 
them. It is true that the " Fleet Street No More " of the 
later wTitcr suggests incvitablv* " The Superannuated 
Man " of the earlier — but the similarity is merely one of 
theme. 

Of towm and country — the bees buzz an accompaniment 
through a goodly proportion of the pages — of w'ork and of 
liolida5^-making, of journc5*s at home and abroad, of things, 
of thoughts and of people, do the fort5"-and-odd cssa5's 
that "Alpha" has here brought together treat. Be his 
subject w hat it ma5^ it is alw*a5^s presented with a clarity and 
sanity which arc delightful in the reading and sweet in the 
memor}’. It is perhaps in the clearness of his thinking 
that much of the charm of " Alpha’s " wTiting lies, that 
and a ripe philosophy informed with radiant humour, 
wdiile an occasional touch of whimsicality is also to be 
found. What other writer would have thought of illustra- 
ting his mirsings on the twistings and turnings of the Lake- 
land way through the ^'alc of St. John with a reproduction 
of the signature of Charles Dickens, with its characteristic 
" whip flourish " } It is, perhaps, a little characteristic of 
" Alpha " that these reminiscences of Lakeland occur in 
an essa5'^ entitled " Idle Thoughts at Sea " ; but then it is 
half the charm of 5^our genial cssa5*ist that he should 
(Within limits which it w'ould not be easy to define) follow' 
aii5^ particular thread that offers, whatever title he prefixes, 
or p().st-fixes ma5*be, to the completed csssiy. 

Since Thackeray's " Roundabout Papers " I can think 
of no cssa5*s possessed of the abiding and re-readable charm 
inherent in these essays of " Alpha of the Plough." May 
the three volumes in which they now appear soon reappear 
in more satisfying singleness. Mr. Clive Gardiner, who 
illustrates " Windfalls," as he illustrated " Leaves in the 
Wind," wdth a great variety of draw*ings — ranging from 
the graceful to the grotesque — is particularly happy in his 
delicious vignettes of sccncr\*, whether of mountain peak 
or hivc-strcw*n orchard. Walter Jerrold. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON.^ 

The interest in old Samuel is inexhaustible, because w'c 
are ever ready to return to our muttons and begin the 
feast again. Surely in all the human-gaUer5' of literature, 
of this country^ or of any other, there is no figure more 

* " Johnson Club Papers." By Various Hands. los. 6d. 
net. (Unwin.) 
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thoroughly outstanding than that of the Great Cham of 
Jdcct Street. The stor>' of liis strengths, weaknesses, 
.sorrows, searchings and triumphs is as familiar as the bells 
of Bow Church or of Paul's ; his characteristics, appear- 
ance, personality — we know them and love them, because 
ol the forthright courage of the man ; and would not lose 
any of the little defects which tend to hearten the humanity, 
just as the great Oliver — spiritually akin with Johnson — 
dung to his warts when his picture came to be painted, 
so we know' that the character of the Doctor is helped 
and not hurtfully checkered by his passing tempers and 
explosions, tht* faults of manners, the indifference to clean 
linen, the St. Vitus's Dance and the rest of it. Johnson’s 
character belonged to greatness, his heart was w'arm, he 
backed his synipatliy with practical help ; and so he win^ 
an abiding allection and a study which cannot be satiated, 
lie jirovides as infinite a fund of interest to those who love 
him as does any being who has taken a w'alk through Fleet 
Street. 

And therefore we welcome this second volume of papers 
read at meetings of the Johnson Club. They are an 
exam])le of the rich variety of interest to be discovered 
from the old man, his associates, activities and opinions. 
Among the persons with whom he was more or less brought 
m touch are Dr. Dodd, the criminal, wdioiu lie befriendeil 
as well as he could, considering the obvious guilt of the 
forger , Lord Monboddo, amusingly dealt with by Mr. 
(dudd, who is able through this forerunner of Darw’in to 
urge his ow’n views of the natural, and not supernatural, 
origins of man ; oltl Parr, tlie writer of the epitaph, an un- 
mistakable pompous bore ; and Joshua Kcynolds, wdio 
wins such honour as is a tribute of love from Mr L. C. 
'fhomas, in a charming pai)er, 'fhe late Si)cnccr Leigh 
Hughes treats of a characteristic subject — Dr. Johnson’s 
Expletives ; but proves not so llamboyant as might hav'e 
been expected, consideniig the hearty manner and full- 
blooded humour with winch Sub Kosa " loved and 
treated such a topic. Indirectly, his es.say paints the 
Doctor s character 111 a fine light, for it shows how' in an 
age of loud or mean passions and the a])propriate words, 
Sam Johnson had not a dirty oath 111 liis vocabularv, A 
true characteristic of the man who w^as a giant amid the 
conventions. Mr. Walkley is at pleasant pains to realise* 
just wiiat Johnson thought of the Stage and of Actors, 
better of the former than of tlie mascpieraders, the })uj)]iets, 
who clap a hump to their backs and call themselves Richard. 
Tw'o of the most interesting contributions are those wliich 
realise Johnson’s attraction for the Law^ and for the 
t'atholic Church. They have true insight. In the one Mr. 
E. S. Roscoe points out the love the Doctor liad for legal 
facts and arguments, recognises the qualities of liis mind, 
diction and eloquence, true instruments to the succcs.sful 
law'yer ; and how himself regretted that the Law' had 
not been his pursuit and profession - he might have become 
Lord Chancellor. In the other paper Sir ('harlcs Russell 
discovers how sympathetic the old man, of sincerely 
religious heart and practices, w’as to the ancient branch 
of the Church ; its very dogmatism of attitude and doctrine 
appealing to his ever-governing spirit. Liberty, Ireland, 
the Dictionary and Johnson’s Writings as disclosing his 
t liar actor, arc the other features of this volume ; and 
com pie ic a feast of excellent fare to the riglit Johnsonian. 

C. IL Law'rlnce. 


AN ELIZABETHAN VOYAGER.* 

“ The great deeds of Elizabeth's reign were most of 
them unlawfully licgotten. and were legitimated when 
they came of age.” This wx have been told by a Sir 
Walter Raleigh of our own days in his admired introduc- 
ticn to Hakluyt's voyages. Dr. Williamson’s book should 
determine whether the comment can justly be applied to 
the adventurous nobleman whose career is here narrated. 

* “ George, Third Earl of Cumberland (1558-1O05) : His life 
and His Voyages — A Study from Ori^nal Documents," By 
Dr. G. C. Williamson. 25s. net. (Cambridge ; University Press.) 


George Clifford, Earl of Cumberland, in his biographer's 
judgment, if he started as a mere privateer, became in 
time a notable statesman inspired with the lofty views 
which, translated into action, gave to the period so much 
of its unfading lustre. Of less renown than Drake, Hawkins 
and Humphrey Gilbert, and not always successful in his 
enterprises, the story of his life was well worth telling at 
length, especially as the documents unearthed by Dr. 
Williamson throw a new light on many of its incidents. 
Cumberland was a boy of eleven when he succeeded to the 
title. His father, a fervent alchemist, had devoted himself 
to a search for the philosopher’s stone. The young earl 
was not long before he developed a taste for less specu- 
lative pursuits. He took great delight, his daughter said, 
in geography, and after graduating at Cambridge, went to 
Oxford to study certain ancient maps there. But he 
cannot have been, like his father, exceedingly addicted to 
lx)oks, as one learns from the same lad}^ ; for she regretted 
his extreme love of horse races, hunting, bowls, tilting at 
the ring and other sports. His skill in all knightly accom- 
plishments, coupled with noble lineage and a handsome 
presence, were qualities not in the least likely to be over- 
looked at Court. At one of the tournaments graced by 
the presence of royalty, he and my Lord Essex offered to 
prove. VI et arynis, that the Queen was the worthiest and 
fairest Amadis de Gaule. Not long afterw-ards Cumberland 
was chosen to succeed Sir Henry Lee as her Majesty's 
champion. Describing in ” Polyhymnia ” the honourable 
triumph at tilt in November, 1590, George Pcele spoke of : 

” Worthy Cumberland, 

Thrice noble Earl, accoutred as became 
So great a noble and so good a knight." 

But it was in sterner conflict and harder exertions that 
the valiant earl made good his title to fame ; and the 
record of twelve voyages, lit led out and in six cases com- 
mandctl by him, gives the book an histoiical value in 
addition to its interest as a li\'ely picture of the times. 
Cumberland's finest exploits at sea vvTTCi perlormcd first 
m 1589, when he seized Fayal 111 the Azores, held his own 
there all the summer, and only just missed capturing the 
Spaniards' East and West Indian treasure ; and, nine 
years later, when he sacked Ihierto Rico and dealt a 
swinging blow at the prestige of our rival for mastery 01 
the high seas. " I will either make a trade there,” he told 
his .sister. Lady ^\’arwick, ” or lose my carkas in endeavour- 
ing to do it.” He certainly risked both life and estate ; 
and as one of the " adventurers ” to wdiom Elizabeth 
granted a charter for ” discovering ” the Indian trade, he 
has his jdacc among the pioneers of our commerce with the 
Orient. Stephen Wheeler. 


THE POSSESSIVE INSTINCT* 

” In Chancery,” Mr. Galsworthy tells us, ” is sequel 
to * The Man of Property,’ and to ‘ Indian Summer of a 
Forsyte ' (contained in the volume entitled ‘ Five Talcs ’), 
and continues ‘ The Forsyte Saga.’ ” 

Apparently Mr. Galsworthy is compo.sing a symphonic 
novel, a Possessive Symphony, of which we have had the 
first movement and an intermezzo, and now have the third. 
Its theme, put briefly, is the Possessive Instinct. We get, 
in the first place, a study of a possessive clan, one of those 
peculiarly English families that, branching widely and 
marrying carefully, control in the aggregate an enormous 
property, from real estate to something in the City. England 
was owned by a few of these great tribes, and, openly or 
secretly, they ruled the country, appointed the ministers 
and dictated the policy. England, if not precisely a land 
of foresight, has always been a land of Forsytes. 

But Mr. Galsworthy’s Possessive Symphony has another 
theme in counterpoint to the first. He shows us the 
Possessive Instinct on the move, and spreading from the 
families to the nation itself. His period is that in which 
our great national watchwords were ” Trade follows the 

♦ “ In Chancery." By John Galsworthy. 9s. net. (Heinc- 
mann.) 
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Hag and “ The All Red Route,” our great national heroes 
Joseph Chamberlain, Dr. Jameson and Cecil Rhodes, and 
our great national utterances the poems of Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling. In those days the heart of England was repre- 
sented by Park Lane, the might of England by the 
Chartered Company, the joy of England by Mafcking 
Night, and the soul of England by Alfred Austin. W'e 
called all this Imperialism. It was really the ultimate 
triumph of Capitalism. Capitalism had been a feature of 
the whole nineteenth century, but it had always been 
something apart from Government. Now Truth and 
Righteousness, in the persons of Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. 
Rhodes, had kissed eacli other, and (Tovernnient and 
Capital became one. The country was bidden to rejoict* 
imperially ; but its inspiration was drawn, not from an 
Imperial ideal, but from the Imperial Pint. The Posi^essivc 
triumphed ; Mr. Chambcrlam described the war as 
a feather in his cap ; and the nation, as nation, became 
rowdy. 

Of that period— the prelude to the present— :Mr. Gals- 
worthy is here the social historian ; not directly, as ]\lr. 
Melts would have been, but almost allegorically. Ills 
theme is rather the invasion of England by South Africa 
than the invasion of South Africa by England. W’c see 
the horsyte family, solid, powerful and private, in vailed 
by the war and the new' publicity’. Till that time 

Jhcre had never been a distiiigui.slied Forsyte Put that 
very lack of di.sliiulion Avas tlie name’s greatest asset It was 
.1 pnvati* name, intensely individual ; it liad never been ex- 
])loited for good or evil liy intrusive report. Each member 
of the family owned it wholly, sanelv, secrctU’, without any 
more interference from the public than had been neccssit.ited 
by Iheir births, their marriages, their deaths ” 

And now to the J orsytes came the war and divorce and 
the dis(]uiet of a passing age. Tlieir posscs.sive instinct 
had extended to women and children. They had collected 
wives and sons as they collected ])iciures and furniture; 
and we leave them — this one with a son dead of enteric in 
South Africa : that one clnldlcss with a first wife divorced, 
and a second wife w'ho gives liim a daiigliter when he 
wants a son. And thi‘ old (]ueen dies, and wath her Imal 
passing, passes, loo, an age. 

‘ \ cs ! the Age wais passing ! M'h.it with this Trade liiionism 
and Labour fellows in the House of C'ommon.s, with luntinenl.il 
liction, and somclhiiig in the gencr«il feel of everything not to 
l>e exfiressed in words, things w'cre very diftereiit . lie recalled 
the ( rowd on Mafcking Night, and Georgi* Fiirsyte saying ■ 
liny 're all socialists, they w,iiit our goods ’ ” 

liic reader will gallier trom our remarks that this is a 
book of extraordinary interest. It is a faithful jneture of 
Victoriaiiism on its deathbed. In showing us the preceding 
war and the preceding generation it show’s ns our own witli 
sinister clearness. The canvas is large and crow’ded, and 
we feel that, at last, Mr. Galsw'orthy has a task that is 
worthy of his powers. For the case and mastery of 
narration and the effortless beauty and distinction of style, 
no jiraise can be too high. 

Gi.okc.]' Samtsox. 


A SET OF FIVE.^ 

• 

In a time when the Tarzan scries arc a tc.st of the public 
taste in fiction, one cannot blame any wTiter of ability 
for bowing his head until better days. It is not to be 
expected that the immense breacli between Mr. Burroughs 
and, let us say, Mr. Strauss, can be overcome. If the 
public, as a w'hole, prefer to read Tarzan they will certainly, 
as a whole, find Mr. Conrad obscure. Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith 
gloomy, Mr. Norman Douglas fantastic, and ^Ir. Strauss 
intellectual. It is the story that counts, and when there 
is so little story in modern fiction humbler wares com- 
mand their market. 

* " Pengard Awake.” By Ralph Straus.s. 8s. 6d. net. 

(Methuen.) — ” Adam of Dublin.” By Conal O’Riordan. 7s. 6d. 
net. (Collins.)— ” The Widow’s Cruse.” By Hamilton Fyfe. 
7s. 6d. net. (Parsons.) — ” Half-Caste.” By Hollow^ay Horn. 
7s. 6d. net. (Collins.) — ” The Open Secret.” By K. C. Rjmes. 
7s. net. (Melrose.) 


It is long since I read anything by Mr. Strauss, but 
between his last novel and ” Pengard Awake ” he was 
not alone in his silence. And in liis return he has brought 
with him a sense of horizon and fainter academic atmo- 
sphere. There is not merely in the artistic conception of 
this book, but in its sustained concentration upon an 
intricate theme a fulfilment of those qualities which were 
too limited in his earlier work. Tlie publishers, however, with 
the eager ingenuousness of their calling, w’arn, as it w'ere, 
any admirer of Mr. Strauss by the legend on the wrapper — 
” This is entirely unlike Mr. Strauss's previous stories ” — 
as much as to say : “1 told you vou w'ouldn’t care about 
It ■ 

1 hasten to say at once that this is not a pirate 
story nor yet a journey to the moon. In ” Pengard 
Awake ” Mr. Strauss has achieved a remarkable tour de 
jorcc 111 a field in which his story is the most imprcs.sive 
and original contribution since “ Dr. Jckyll and Mr. Hyde.” 
It might even in its perfectly orderly and restrained ex- 
travagance be suspected as a sly slaj) at those very^ highly- 
strung persons wdio see in jisycho-thcrajiy a kind of El Dorado 
for the ” iiitcrosting novelist.” 

The attitude of the hero, Sir Robert Graeme, tow'ards 
the successive shocks that emanate from the person of 
John Pengard is in itself most admirable. There is a 
simplicity, a desire to do the right thing in circumstances 
frequently most abnormal, that make of Sir Robert Graeme, 
garrulous, orthodox and conscientious, a chorus not at 
all CJreek, but watli something of the Reform Club. 
He leaves for America witli his sister Babette. On board 
htJ meets John Pengard, a man aloof, mvstenous and so 
obviously overshadowed by some terrible secret as to 
possess all the sui>crlicial attraction of a character in a 
murder jilut. The most experienced reader of mystery 
tales will think lus invii wnse thoughts. He has, of course, 
met lus Pengaul befoie. Wrong— quite wrong. A little 
daunted, he smiles, liecause he is so sure this time. I was 
myself. 1 said : “Of course, but the idea is vener- 
able. . . There is, you must understand, a sinister 
figure called Syl\ ester, the author of “ Indomitable Man,” 
who possesses a too remarkable resemblance to Pengard. 
And if you arc clever you will perceive with an increasing 
sense of prestige, that Pengard and Sylvester are never 
together. . . . But Mr Strauss can go one better than 
that. He admits no absolute limitations to his fancy, 
w’hicli IS right and proper for any but the frail of imagination, 
W’ho hatch a solitary situation like an egg 011 a January 
dawn. 

It gives one a sense of the Christian virtues and a glow 
of an old Yule tune to say, “ This book is w’orth buying.” 
In these days of novels at nine shillings, one does not say 
such things wdlhout a sense of gravity, and prospective 
suits- at-law'. 

“ Adam ol Dublin,” by Mr. Conal O’Riordan, speaks for 
Itself. It is a story of Ireland written wdtli a fragrance, 
a reticence and a humour that should assure it a place 
in the fiction of that tragic country. The early history of 
Adam struck me in particular as quite brilliant. Mr. and 
Mrs. Macfaddcn, the parents of Adam, are characters in 
a sense unhappily rare in novels to-day. They are un- 
forgettable. Mr. Macfadden is on a plane with the immortal 
Mr. Polly, and that is saying a good deal. But tragedy 
comes inevitably to cloud the boisterous adventures of 
Adam. It accompanies him through one of those religious 
seminaries which in Ireland appear to exact so heavy a 
toll on youth and liberty. That Mr. O'Riordan writes 
w'lth a detached note of unfailing hope and patience makes 
of his story not, like some of its predecessors, a challenge, 
or a personal refutation, but a work of art. 

“ The Widow’s Cruse,” by Mr. Hamilton Fyfc, is wTitten 
with its author's practised ease and efficiency, but possesses 
dramatic situations and light comedy possibly better 
suited for the stage than narrative. The wafe w'ho suns 
herself in her late husband’s unexpected fame, and alto- 
gether routs the lady who was really responsible for it all, 
is a character upon whose pegs of snobbery, humbug 
and conceit quite a number of social reflections can be 
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dangled. Personally I suspected in the sudden introduction 
of spiritualism that the author had found his sense of 
journalism too strong. To begin with it leads nowhere. 
And surely, considering the merely reported death of Mr. 
Poore in the Arctic, his unexpected return should have 
brought liis wife (and the public) down to earth again. 
If Mr. Fyfe cares to utilise this effective curtain in his 
dramatised version, I would be the last man to make 
more than a trifling charge. 

Half-Caste,” by Mr. Holloway Horn, is one of those 
slight and meandering stories which are apparently inspired 
and controlled not so much by any desire to hold a reader's 
attention as to disgorge and elaborate sundry ideas and 
points of contrast. Oliver Darnell, the half-Chinese, half- 
English boy who examines Western manners through 
Oriental eyes, is too elusive, too reticent. That he is 
observant and drawing his own conclusions is possible. 
But one would not require to be Cliincsc to express some 
sense of astonishment at these flashlights of contemporary 
life. Any young man from Bolton would survey those 
immortal Chelsea Bohemians cither with mouth ajar or 
impolite derision. Oliver should have gone out of the 
pages of fiction to Peebles or Hove, or the Isle of Man. 
He would have been just as astonLshed, but that is where 
the fun (if that is ever permissible in a modern novel) 
would have crept in. But — alas ! — not content with the 
harmless effulgence of the Chelsea myth, he steps down 
into Chinatowm and tries to rob us of our Limehousc 
Nights. Mr. Horn may be right. But he did not con- 
vince me that he would not have elaborated his theme 
more effectively by some other form than that of narrative. 
And how I cling to the noiseless sardonic Chinaman of 
Mr. Rohmer and his confreres — the kind of lay preacher 
who remarks just as the curtain is due : ” Wong Sing 

he welly quiet. Wong Sing he trubble you no more. 
Loo Chow he puttee knife in Wong Sing.” I have my 
own ideas about Chinamen and I simply cannot bear to 
sec their funny little ways rebuked and disowned. 

About ” The Open Secret,” by K. C. Rynes, 1 prefer to 
say little either of praise or blame. It is a slight, con- 
ventional type of story, artificial and rather insipid, but 
probably not without readers in serial form. Whether the 
author is capable of better stiifl I cannot say. But an 
attempt is to be desired. 

Frederick W.\tson. 


MEN AND WOMEN.* 

Mr. Arnold Bennett has a mind trained to think fairly, 
a high power of observation, and the gift of clearsighted- 
ness. He is determined at all costs to be honest and to 
tell the truth and nothing but the truth in this matter of 
the relations of men and women. The whole truth cannot 
be told, nor the final truth. Mr. Bennett indeed seems to 
think that we can have too much of that particular good 
thing called truth. Its complete possession would be fatal. 
” Truth is perfection. Life is a movement from imperfec- 
tion towards perfection. Perfection is the end of life. It 
is equal to death.” So there we are ! And our inability 
to master the whole truth where women (or men) arc con- 
cerned, and to resolve the discord of the sexes is all for the 
best in this best of all possible worlds. Mr. Bennett 
presents the terrible alternative : 

" If men and w’omcn were to wake one morning in perfect 
mutual comprehen.sion and in the as.surance that no discord 
separated them, on that day politics, even international politics, 
would cease to have significance. The sun — ^wherc it shone — 
would shine in vain. 'I’he globe would put up its shutters. 
The sublime adventure would be over. And the First Cause 
would have to set to and think of something fresh.” 

Must we then accept Mr. Tieimett's dogma that ” discord 
exists between the sexes,” and aflirm his creed : ” It 

always has existed, and it always will.” Faith is at the 
root hi the matter in such acceptance and affirmation. 
How can we deny the unprovable and inexplicable ? It is 

♦ ** Our Women. Chapters on the Sex-Discord.” By Arnold 
Bennett. 7s. 6d; net. (Cassell.) 


the same with all Mr. Bennett's dogmas that are outside 
the realm of human knowledge and experience. They 
make demands on our credulity, as when we are told with 
the full assurance of Mr. Bennett, sincere rationalist that 
he is, ” the amoeba, the simplest, one-celled form of life, is 
what human nature once was, and no break can be found 
in the chain of evolution which connects the two.” Faith, 
and faith alone, can induce to hearty belief in this dogma 
of man’s unbroken descent from the amoeba — faith, that is, 
in the propounder of the dogma. Unaided reason, historic 
research, the evidence of science — none of these things 
establish the truth of these dogmas. We must accept the 
sex-discord and the descent from the amoeba trustingly on 
the authority of Mr. Bennetts — or leave them alone. That 
many will choose the latter, cannot be gainsaid. The case 
is so strong for the discord existing between man and man 
in their rivalry for woman, for the discord between woman 
and w'oman in their desire for man, that it is not easy to 
accept off-hand Mr. Bennett's ingenious theory. We are 
steeped in the literature of the ages, with its many tales, 
romances, poems, histories not of the duel of sex but of the 
comedies anci^^agedies that tell of things suffered by men 
and women at the hands of their own sex. True the cross- 
grained wife and the unfaithful husband are familiar 
figures, but dare wc say they loom so large in the human 
story as the jealous lover at war with his own sex, or the 
husband or wife betrayed not by the opposite sex but by 
their own ? 

However, accept or reject, as we ma^’, Mr. Arnold 
Bennett's dogma of the sex-discord, there is nothing for 
it but to acknowledge handsomely his contribution to the 
better happiness of home. W’ith a genius that is, it w'ould 
seem, a common sense illuminated, Mr. Bennett discerns a 
thousand weak spots in our domestic life, and bravely and 
helpfully suggests a number of ways for the better ordering 
of social relations of married folk. A careful study of this 
book, before or after, but better, jicrhajis, before, marriage 
would ill a very considerable number of cases help, neither 
to make divorce easier, nor to hasten disillusionment, 
but to strengtlicn the mutual adherence proclaimed by 
matrimony, and to keep the home fires burning. At the 
psychology of the average husband and wife in this present 
volume Mr. Arnold Bennett is at his best. 

Joseph Clayton. 


A GREAT NOVEL.* 

When Sivert, Isak’s second son, watched the cows 
gazing across the field, it appeared to that small boy that 
they w'ere looking back towards the Garden of Eden ; and 
as we close this book wo feel that wo have been for a wffiile 
sojourning in that very garden, among elemental beauties 
and the serpent’s hiss. There is about this work of Knut 
Hamsun (most competently translated by an unknown 
hand) something indescribably calm and tremendous. 
Tears and laughter, great things and petty things, gossip 
and philosophy, are so interwoven, and the human beings 
are so entirely human, that we cannot skip one line. It 
is not a book of purple patches, although one does now 
and then catch one’s breath at the subtlety of the author’s 
insight or the charm of his description. One is, in fact, 
so subdued by it that the critical faculty abdicates and 
there is nothing left but words of praise. What fault, 
indeed, can one find with this epic story of Isak, who 
comes into the wilderness, a man of reticence among a most 
reticent population ? Isak, the soul of benevolence, a 
man who cannot think except at his own pace, is presently 
joined by his Eve, whose name is Inger, a woman who on 
account of a hare-lip has found no other man willing to 
live with her. There is a tragedy which results in Inger 
going away for some years to prison, during which time 
her two little sons develop and the daughter is born. 
There is a tremendously restrained scene when Isak goes 
down to the village to meet her on her return ; at first 

• ” Growth of the Soil.” By Knut ‘Hani.sun. 9s. net. 
(Gyldendal, London.) 
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he does not recognise her, as the prison doctors have 
healed her deformity. This Inger, who becomes a kind of 
Vestal at Sellenraa, is not shown to us witliout the foibles 
which make her human. She enjoys, as the great-hearted 
author puts it, a belated autumn — she has been deprived 
of so many years ; and after the departure of one Gustaf, 
a merry Swede, she resumes, as the conventional would 
say, the path of virtue. Hamsun’s account of those loneh' 
Norwegian peasants is not only an account of great men 
and women, but it is conceived in the grand fashion. 
When one says that the men and women are great, oik^ 
must draw distinctions — most of them arc great in their 
verisimilitude ; Isak is great in his cliaracter. V’lthout 
the slightest physical attraction -save the beauty of hi^ 
beard as he sows in the sunlight — without intellectual 
graces, without agility of any sort, we feel that we can 
never hear enough of this splendid man. Ham.sun tells 
us that 32,000 such men are needed in Norway ; but they 
influence the lives of so many — his last journey to the 
harbour is a kind of Ihppa's progress - that 32,000 such 
people w’ill scarcely be found in the whole of Hurope. 
The subsidiary characters are all drawn with notable 
clearness, their comic and pathetic and futile traits being 
depicted in the most masterly manner. And if this praise 
is thought to be excessive, we would sinijdy put forward 
Geisslcr, that strange fog of a man who for his o^vn reasons 
refuses to sell his copper mine and let the land be worked, 
or Bredc Olsen, wdio falls .so cheerfully on e\il days, and 
Barbro, lii.s cunning and prett)' and amoral daughter, or 
Elcscus, I.sak’s eldest son, who wears goloshes and sets 
out one night for America, and never comes back— In- life 
is rather a hojieless one— or the everlasting old intrigiuT 
Oline, whose end is riclily comic. She rc'cpiiic'd to leave 
the farm of Barbio and Axel Strom, wliose relations ha\e 
been at last regularised ; but she kee])s on postj>oning 
her departure. Slie takes to her bed, and e\ en goe- so 
far as to ask for that highest cxlratagance. tlic- doctor 
One can almost hear lier chuckling with delight at the 
trouble she is giving — but in the midst oi 11 slie dies. 
“ Oline — an aged creature. Horn and died. ...” She 
has been desperately enjo\ing herself just belore by re- 
ferring to an episode whicii her unwilling host and hostes- 
had every reason to forget, and she emphatically denies 
that she is hysterical — she interrupts lierself, in fact, to 
demand the cow, Bordelin, for having saved Axel'^ life 
wdicn he was lying helpless one winter in the driving snow 
under a fallen tree. Idiat scene, when Axel is rescued by 
the old w'oman and afterw’ards assisted by f-lrede Olsen, 
his lazy father-in-law^ and w’ould-bc murdcTor, and the 
manner in wdiich Axel recognises grad nail v that he inusi, 
for his future wxll-beiiig, let the credit be shared betw'een 
the pair of them, could not be better done*. One closes tlie 
book w'ith a feeling that whatever else Knut Hamsun may 
have w-ritten should be translated with the least possible 
delay. 

Hi:nkv Bairlein. 

ANDROMACHE/ 

We are glad to see this volume in the familiar buckram 
binding of the older Stevensons, because henceforth it must 
rank along with them as part of a beautiful story. Indeed, 
we are inclined to say it is the most beautiful story of 
them all. Some very good-natured friends liavc publicly 
expressed their doubts whether Stevenson was leally a 
wonderful man ; they wall scarcely In* able to doubt that 
Mrs. Stevenson w^as' really a wonderful woman. I rom her 
side of the story conies in clear and noble tone the note 
that we often miss in the Stevenson saga — the note of 
sincerity. Did R. D. S. alw'ays look in his heart and 
write, or did he sometimes merely look into a pretty bag of 
pretty tricks ? Was there a IMan behind that elaborated 
surface, or was there only another thing in three letters 
that Henley w^ouldn't wTite ? Well, here is an answer 
not, perhaps, a final answer, wlien wx* consider Mr. Shaw’ s 

♦ " The Life of Mrs. R. L. Stevenson.” By Nellie Van der 
Grift Sanchez.' 12s. net. (Chatto & Windiis.) 



The Late Dr. Todhunter, 

\\h{»M Colleciicn of I.ssaNs Mi. I'.lkin Mathews is publishiri}'. 


Loui> Diibcdat and Ins n()l>le Jennifer — but very nearly 
a final aiiswei, to sucii question.s : a most admirable, 
strong-characlered and nnusucil woman married him w'lien 
he was at lh(‘ jHiint of death, kept him alive and w'orking 
gaily for many years when the grave w^as ga})ing at his 
side, lived, laboured and fought fiercely for him, and, 
knowing his weaknesses, loved him. \\ e cannot refute 
that testimony ’ 

I'aiinv Van der Grift Stevenson was precisely everything 
that is opposite to the tame, acquiescent, fluffy and clinging 
creature once admired as specially ” w’omanly.” She was 
the antithesis of Chehov s ” Darling.” She liad the spirit 
of a frontuTsman and the tenacity of a terrier. She would 
liave gone South wuth Shackleton and died with Scott — 
and she had llie jirettiest of little feet and loved to show^ 
them off She wTcstled fiercely with her man of genius to 
keep him up to liis best . In a letter to his mother she says : 

” If J die before my last earne.'.t retjiiest is tliat lie 

shall publisli notlnng without his fathei’s ajijuoval 1 know 
that means little sliort of destruction to both of llicm. . . . 
The field is always covered with my dead and wounded, and 
oftc'ii I am forced to i omjiromise, but .still I make a very good 
fight ” 

They fought over the fir.s^- draft of ” Dr. Jckyll and Mr. 
Hyde ” till Stevenson threw' it all into thc' fire and began it 
over again. Was the second ver.sion an improvement ? 
We do not know', but we can surmise, for we do know that 
she disliked The Black Arrow,” and declared that he had 
‘spoiled his South Seas book. And he knew' the worth of 
Jier hel]i. 'ihese arc thc' w'ords in which he dedicates 
' Weir of llenniston ” to Jicr : 

“ Take thou the w’ritiiig ; thine it is I'or who 
Burnislicd the sword, bkwv on the drowsy coal. 

Held still th(‘ target liigher ; chary of juaisc 
And prodigal ot counsel — who but tluiu ” 

Her capabilities seemed to have no limit. She doctoied 
the natives of the islands and the seamen of the ships. 
She had a jiassion for scientific agriculture and made 
things grow’ where they never grew before ; but she always 
consulted experts to sec if she wxre introducing something 
that might prove a pest, and she burnt the earth her now 
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plants came in, lest diseases might lurk in the mould. She 
knew that catarrhs were contagious before the doctors 
admitted it, and, in the Bournemouth days, barred out 
protesting friends from the presence of Louis if they were 
guilty of coughing and sneezing. Even the doctor who 
came sneezing to see his patient was inexorably ordered 
off the premises. The three pages quoted from her pocket- 
book are a revelation of her immense range of practicality 
and of her simple fallibility ; for side by side with a recipe 
for bouillabaisse and a cure for elephantiasis, is the date 
of her wedding-day, which she could never remember 
without a record. 

And what of the other side — the side of comradeship, 
sympathy and understanding ? Well, we have his answer : 

" I'nisty, clu.sky, vivid, true, 

Witli eyes of gold and bramble-dew, 

Steel true and blade straight 
Tlie great Artificer made my mate. 

*' Honour, anger, valour, tire, 

A love that life could never tire, 

Death quench, or evil stir. 

The mighty Master gave to her. 

" Teacher, tender comrade, wife, 

A fcllow-farer true through life. 

Heart whole and soul free, 

The August Father gave to me.” 

When he died, so suddenly and strangely (her wild heart 
prognosticating disa.ster), a world of readers sorrowed. 
In this volume arc quoted two letters of condolence. There 
is oiK' tlircG pages long from his fellow-craftsman, Henrv 
James ; but we prefer this tribute to the defender of 
Father Damien, wTitten in pencil on a scrap of paper, and 
unsigned : 

” Mrs. Stevenson. 

” Dear Madam, — All over the woihl people will be sorry for 
the death of Robert Louis Stevenson, but none will mourn 
for him more than the blind white leper at Molokai.” 

Let us close with a sentence from Mr. McClure, the 
publisher : 

” One afternoon in August, 1896, I went to Paddington 
Station to meet Mrs. Stevenson, when, after Stevenson's death, 
she at la.st returned to Europe after her world-wide wanderings — 
after nine years of exile. When she alighted from the boat 
train I felt Stevenson’s death as if it had happened only tlic 
day before, and I have no doubt that she did. As she came 
up the platform in black, witli so much that was strange and 
wonderful behind her, his companion of so many years, througJi 
uncharted seas and distant lands, I could only say to my.'.elt, 

* Hector's Andromache.’ ” 

Andromache, yes : Andromache stricken and bereft, 
but Andromache unbound and unbowed. 

G. S. 


SPIRITUALISTIC PHENOMENA.* 

This remarkable and rather terrifying volume purports 
to be the result of four years' observation with the medium, 
Eva C., in collaboration with Madame Bisson, the wife of 
the well-known French dramatist, in whose care the 
medium lived for a considerable period, and who undertook 
the task of training and developing Eva C.'s strange gift. 

It is difficult for the most tolerant of readers to peruse 
the book with that " unprejudiced and respectful attitude 
of mind ” demanded by the author. The facts, as asserted 
by Schrenck-Notzing and corroborated by over two hundred 
flashlight photographs, taken and developed under con- 
ditions that presumably precluded any possibility of 
fiaudulent manipulation, are such as to utterly bewilder 
the reader. 

In the first place the author is not a “ spiritist " : he 
deplores, in fact, the eagerness of spiritists instantly to 
attribute these, and similar phenomena, to the agency 
of discarnate intelligences, and avoids explanations 
which he considers at this juncture highly premature. 
The present investigation is essentially a scientific one and 
like that of the late Professor Crawford, which dealt solely 
with mechanical phenomena, an attempt to discover 
ceriaiu psychic laws at present unknown to science. 

• ” Phenomena of Materialisation.” By Baron Schrenck- 
Notzing. 35s. net. (Kegan Paul.) 


The bare facts as set forth in this weighty volume are 
that a certain Eva C., a French medium of some twenty- 
five years of age, in a state of trance, succeeds in materialis- 
ing spirit forms and “teleplastic" structures before the 
eyes of competent witnesses and of the camera. These 
structures vary in form and density. They issue from the 
nose, mouth and fingers of the medium and float like veils 
over her shoulders or creep in more solid fashion over her 
figure. The mass evolves, separates from the medium's 
body and adopts independent motion. Hand-shapes, 
faces, mask-like forms, are built up from this mysterious 
emanation. In some cases the phantom figures are mere 
flat pictorial portraits, in others plastic reliefs, up to the 
complete sculptural modelling, with hairy portions. 

As in the experiments of Crawford this strange organic 
matter evaporates under the influence of bright light, and 
disappears in a second, back into the medium's body, on 
the flash of the magnesium necessary to the work of the 
camera. Observers who were permitted to touch the 
material found it “ cold, sticky, and like the skin of a 
reptile,” a description which agrees wTth Crawford's. 

The author makes it clear that any tampering with the 
photographic plates was impossible ; moreover, half a 
dozen different cameras gave results that were in agree- 
ment. This photographic evidence, produced under the 
most stringent conditions, is certainly sufficient to rule out 
the hallucination theory, and one finds it difficult to doubt 
that the assertions of the author and of his witnesses are 
true, so far as they go. 

But it does not rule out the possibility of fraud on the 
part of Eva C. Schrenck-Notzing himself does not guaran- 
tee there was no fraud. He merely states emphatically that 
every precaution tliat human brain could invent was duly 
applied, and the fact that dozens of eminent witnesses have 
registered their conviction that the phenomena were 
genuine goes far towards establishing that point. 

To have accomplished such a gigantic imposture the 
medium would need the skill of a super-Maskelyne, for 
her hands and feet were always visible, and the former, 
held by the observers, were the warm hands of a living 
woman. Certain objections that were raised by the 
Miroir upon the publication of the French edition of 
this work have since been examined by the author and his 
friends, and further experiments were undertaken which, 
in the author's opinion, arc sufficient proof that tlie charges 
made by his opponents are groundless. 

With such a work as this, which aims at the discovery 
of unknown laws by the perfectly legitimate method of 
carefully conducted investigation, it were foolish to indis- 
criminately accuse the author of bias or lunacy because his 
results arc as yet almost incredible. The possibility of 
fraud on the part of the medium must be settled by the 
individual reader, who has here a vast amount of detail to 
assist him in making up his mind whether Eva C. is the 
greatest conjurer the world has ever known, or whether .she 
is indeed an instrument through which certain mysterious 
forces of nature are striving to manifest themselves that 
men may be wiser. 


BETHMANN HOLLWEG ON THE WAR.* 

The first part of Bethmann Hollweg’s “ Reflections on 
the World War ” — a survey of the political situation in 
Europe on the eve of the great conflict — makes most 
excellent reading ; for the ex-Chancellor puts forward a 
most plausible prima facie case for Germany, and expresses 
this case with admirable lucidity and cogency. That it is 
not argument-proof we shall briefly indicate ; but first 
let us present its main points. In the first place, the 
author frankly admits that the breach of Belgian neutrality 
was morally indefensible ; but he shelters his own condona- 
tion of that crime under the plea of military necessity — 
the necessity, caused by the double front, of coming to 
close grips with France before pressing the offensive 

* ” Reflections on the World War.” By Th. von Bethmann 
Hollweg. Translated by George Young (formerly Secretary of 
Legation). 12s. 6d. net. (Thornton Butterworth.) 
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^igainst Russia. He explains that when he told Sir Edward 
Ooschen on the evening of August 4th that the treaty of 
neutrality was only a scrap of paper, he was comparing 
the fearful consequences of an Anglo-German war with 
the results of a German invasion of Belgium, and that his 
hlood boiled at the hypocritical way in which the English 
Ambassador harped on Belgian neutrality, which was not 
the thing that had driven England into war. Moreover, 
be caustically and quite justifiably remarks : '* Since 

my emotion struck him so much, he might have reported 
that in taking leave of me he [himself] burst into tears 
and begged me to allow him to wait a little in my ante- 
room because he did not feel himself fit to appear before 
the clerks in the Chancery." 

The ex-Chancellor's main arguments may be summarised 
as follows : (i) " The supposition that Germany let loose 

.a war out of mere lust of world power is so silly that an 
historian would only take it seriously in the entire absence 
•of any other explanation at all. It is, on the other hand, 
an historic fact that German policy failed to use many 
opportunities of making war with comparatively good 
prospects of success, and at all times sought for and sup- 
ported a friendly settlement. As a contrast to this, 
Russia's urgency for the domination of the approaches to 
the Mediterranean and its precipitancy for the hegemony 
of the Slav world arc historical factors of indisputable 
force." (2) In Morocco, Tripoli, and the Balkans the 
[offensive] movements originated in or were protected by 
the combination of Powers that had associated against us 
before the war, or that, like Italy, was to dissociate itself 
finally from us during the war. None of these movements 
were in the remotest degree provoked by Gerniaiiy." 
Moreover, as a result of a world w^ar, I'rance and liussia 
hoped to be able to grab, the first Alsace-Lorraine, the 
latter Constantinople, ^^'hereas Germany, except on the 
insane hypothesis of her lust of world empire, wanted to 
grab nothing and w'as bound to Austria by a purely defensive 
alliance. (3) In rejecting Sir Edward Grey's proposal 
to submit the dispute between Austria and Serbia to the 
arbitrament of a council of Ambassadors of the Great 
Powers sitting in London, Germany was influenced by the 
conviction that such a jury would be more or less packed 
in the interests of the Balkan Kingdom, and that to commit 
the matter to the decision of such a jury was to raise it 
from the status of a Balkan to that of a European (Ques- 
tion. For the same reason of desiring to localise the issue, 
•Germany felt herself not in a position to put pressure on 
Austria with a view of modifying the terms of the latter's 
ultimatum to Serbia. (4) " According to the protocol of a 
conference held on February 21st, 1014 — a protocol jnib- 
lished by the Bolsheviks — Sassanow [the Kiissian Foreign 
Minister] declared roundly that it was not to be assumed 
that action against the Straits could be tak(*n to the 
exclusion of a European war. The (General Staff, more- 
over, argued that a fight for Constantinople was only 
possible in case of a European war None the less, plans 
for ' the seizure of the Straits in the near future ' were 
-discussed in detail. While in a memorandum presented 
to the Tzar on March 5th, mention was already made of 
" the expected crisis,' which ' possibly very soon * would 
give Russia her opportunity." 

Such are Bethmann Hollweg’s leading contentions. In 
support of the case for the Allies it need only be urged 
that, while j>oints (i), (2) and (4) are fair matters for argu- 
ment, point (3) is a mere a priori assumption, which dis- 
Tegards entirely the logic of facts. The Allies believe that 
•Germany could have prevailed upon Austria to modify 
the terms of her ultimatum to Serbia. They believe that 
the dispute between Austria and Serbia could have been 
•amicably settled at the proposed conference of Ambassadors. 
By failing to envisage the consequences of Germany's 
refusal to put pressure upon Austria, the ex-Chancellor 
•demonstrates either that the management of German 
foreign policy was hopelessly muddle-headed, or that it 
was so rigidly punctilious and callous that it failed to 
«ee the criminal folly of taking a leap in the dark. 

W. A. L. B. 


novel Dotes. . 

THE MONSTER* By Horace Bleackley. 9s. net. (Heine- 
mann.) 

The Americans have taught us that manufacture, com- 
merce and trade can be welded into live fiction ; that the 
stories of manual workers, clerks, salesmen, if told in the 
right way, are as engrossing as the romances of rich young 
men, actresses and Ruritanian royalties. Mr. Horace 
Bleackley in his powerful and solidly constructed novel, 
" The Monster," has done as well as Ujiton Sinclair. This is 
a metaphorical title. The beast referred to is that indus- 
trial system which made England the workshop of Europe 
at the expense of the green life of the nation. The book 
covers three generations. It begins with the days when 
Wilberforce was pleading the cause of the negroes, and 
when workhouse children of seven years and upwards were 
slaving from fourteen to sixteen hours a day in the horrors 
of the cotton mills on a sparse diet of skim- milk, potatoes 
and dry bread. Little Robert Willoughby suffers all the 
torments of " The Monster ” until he becomes a master. 
That experience gives him no pity for his own juvenile 
workers. He complains rather that the factory laws of 
Peel will ruin the industry by restricting ages and hours of 
labour. His son. Stephen, is a piece of steel from the 
same mould. Sti^phon’s son, Itobert, rebels against the 
evil sy.stcm. The grandson of the old St. Pancras work- 
house boy receives a liberal education, and spits on the 
system which grinds out the bodies and souls of those who 
tend the Cxreat Beast. He has a romantic love affair with 
the daughter of a man whose whole life has been spent in 
tlie cause of the cotton workers. Stephen kills the romance 
and separates the lovers. This history of the industrial 
system in England from the first growth of the cotton 
factories until (jucen V^ictoria’s (Kilden Jubilee, ends on a 
note of (juiet haj)piness. Robert finds a true mate ; and 
he and Nora face the future witli the knowledge that The 
Monster has been tamed. 

THE SPIDER WOMAN. By John Goodwin. 2s. 6d. net. 

(Herbert Jenkins) 

Some slight acquaintance with the modern cinema 
leaves the impression that the success of a film drama 
depends on a quickly-moving story, ten.se with dramatic 
situations which are significant in themselves and have 
an added meaning from their working into the whole. 

" The Spider Woman ” would be admirable on the screen. 
Many x film has had success with a less skilful scenario. 
The characters have the clear outlines that the cinema- 
goer demands. Salome Desmond, crystal-gazer and 
adventuress ; Sybil 1 )ecri ng, the innocent heroine ; 
Douglas Helder, the hero ; Herman Start, the villain of the 
plot, deviate not for a moment from their character of 
Vxllainy or virtue upon whicli author and reader have 
previously agreed. They may vary their methods of 
evil or stand out more clearly m the light of goodness, so 
long as they keep the outlines in which they are first 
presented to us. When this L Ihe starting-point of a book, 
elaborate plot and ingenious incident become its attraction. 
Mr. Goodwin is not slow to take the chance. Embezzle- 
ment, a murder trial, a dealhlu'd marriage, are some of the 
sensations whLh bear the reader 011 in a story w’hich is 
readable from first to last. 

THE NORTH DOOR : A ROMANCE. By Grevillc Mac- 
donald. 7s. 6d. net. (Constable.) 

It is doubtful whether we read " The North Door " as a 
romantic tale. Some of the incidents stand out too clearly 
in their realism. The passing of the centuries cannot 
soften a story of child-torture, and the picture which the 
novel gives of the life of parish children in the cotton mills 
has a vividness which remains the final impression of the 
book. It pushes back from the front line of interest the 
love story of the Rev. Christopher Treveuna and the 
Lady Evangeline, and claims first place for what was 
originally an incident in the plot. Yet Mr. Macdonald calls 
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his novel a romance, and there arc passages which will 
carry the name. Among scenes laid on the coast of Corn- 
wall in the smuggling days, the adventures of Luke 
Kellinack are in the best manner of the times. \Vc care 
h‘ss for the book when the writing becomes allegorical, 
b'or this the character of the hero, Christopher Trevenna, 
is in part to blame. Mystic and idealist, " so deeply in 
love with human nature that its instability moves him to 
its service, almost as if he himself were responsible for its 
every failing and anguish," 'J'revenna never becomes very 
distinct. A valuable appendix to the novel gives an 
account of his opinions and theology, but for the reader 
who does not reach the appendix the story must bear its 
own weight. 

THE SEVEN WIVES OF BLUEBEARD AND OTHER 
Marvellous tales, by Anatole Franco. Translated 
by I). B. Stewart. 7s. 6d. net. (John Lane.) 

Here are four stones by Anatole France, resplendent 
with that great wTiter'.s wit, irony and philosophy, and 
admirably translated. The first story is concerned with 
the rehabilitation of Bluebeard. Monsieur de Montragoux, 
*' justly remarkable for having married seven wives." So 
far from being the accomplished villain of romance. Blue- 
beard, M. France is assured in his belief, " was good and 
unfortunate, and his memory has been overwhelmed by 
unworthy slanders." " The ^Miracle of the Great St. 
Nicholas," the second story, is in the true Voltaircan 
vein. The " Story of the Duchess of Cicogne and of 
Monsieur dc Boulingrin," who .slept for a hundred years 
in company wdth the Sleeping Beauty, is the shortest and 
least important of the four. The satire is now directed 
against the sceptic, the unbelieving Secretary of State 
who, refusing to believe in fairies, maintains in face of 
overwhelming events that " nothing exists which is not 
according to Nature." The last and longest story, " The 
Shirt," takes us once more on tlie old quest in search of 
happiness. In vain the king’s equerry and private secre- 
tary seek the happy man, whose shirt alone can restore the 
king to health. Rich and poor, statesmen and soldiers — 
all have the canker of unhappiness in their hearts. At 
times we seem to be on the right scent, and then the fatal 
barrier is interposed. And when at last the happy man i^ 
found — well, the conclusion mu.st be learnt from Anatole 
France himself. 

UNCLE JEREMY. By G. B. Burgin. 8s 6d. not. (Hutchin- 
son.) 

The genial note wdiich characterises all Mr. Burgin ’s 
work is very pronounced in this, his sixtieth novel. It 
smooths down the rough edges of impirobability and 
prepares us for a good story with no fccir of any untow'ard 
happening that will shock our senses or leave us dis- 
satisfied at the finish. Uncle Jeremy, the personification 
of this kindly spirit, is the generous providence that watches 
over his nephew’s life. Lucian Grey is discovered in the 
tangle of a disastrous engagement that, fortunately for 
the young man’s future, comes to an abrupt end and sends 
him w’andcring into the wdlds of Canada to seek the solace 
of solitude. He builds his shack over the entrance to the 
Marble City, all unaware of it. Indeed it is an Indian 
.secret ano reputed to contain hoards of gold. Melisse 
D’Arquellc, an Indian whose family has become civilised, 
takes it into her head to persuade her docile parents to 

be thTO\\ barks " and " go Indian " again as an original 
sort of holulay. So they come in search of the Marble City 
— and lo, and behold ! the Englishman is innocently 
obstr’icting the way ! There is nothing for it but to take 
him prisoner and plunge him into a scries of bewildering 
situation.^^ — and then to fall in love wuth him to compensate 
for it all. Uncle Jeremy comes rushing headlong into 
the romance to try to shatter it . . . but Uncle Jeremy 
had a romance of his own once-upon-a-time ; besides he 
is nature cut out for the role ot kindly providence ; 
and when all is said and done, Mclissc is a charming girl 
and knows what she is about ... so w^hat would you ? 
A pleasant story, and a thoroughly entertaining one. 


SPEARS OF DELIVERANCE. By Eric Reid. 8s. 6d. net. 

(Stanley Paul.) 

Here is a really good tale of Siam, well told, straight- 
forw^ard, with no great achievement in characterisation, 
yet giving its persons sufficient solidity and reality to keep 
them from being lay figures, using local colour to just the 
right extent without ever trying to enhance its appeal by 
mere description of the country and its splendid forests. 
The theme is much the same as Claude Farvdre's in " Les. 
Civilises." Philip Harkness goes out to Siam to take up 
a post in the Forestry there, and on reaching Bangkok falls 
into a little group of four men living together in a kind of 
bachelor mess. He finds that everybody as a matter of 
course has a " Siamese wife," and as a youth of ideals and 
w'ith an Englisli sweetheart this is repugnant to him. The 
ethics of the case are discussed at some length, and perhaps 
this is the one real shortcoming in a very good tale — there 
is just a little over-emphasis on the moral obliquity of the 
luiropean resident. In time Harkness succumbs to the 
spell of the country and breaks off his engagement and 
takes a pretty Siamese girl to live wdth him. The result is 
curious and tangled, but in the long run he is much purified 
by severe tribulation and in the end we see that his English 
sw'eethcart will condone the past and marry him, though 
their happiness w ill never be w'holly uncloiidetl by memory. 
The book is well worth reading, 
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HUMOURS OF A PARISH AND OTHER QUAINT^ 

NESSES. By the Kev \V. B Money. ()S. hcl. net. 

(John Line.) 

The Rev. \V. H. Moni'y, formerly Rector of Weybridge 
and in his youth a noted cricketer, has compiled a budget 
of amusing stones Many of them relat(‘ his own experiences 
as parson and sportsman, and some arc very ancient 
chestnuts — sucli as the story of the w'oman ivho declined 
to say she would " obey her husband according to the 
formula of the inarriag(t service. After various vain 
attempts by the clergyman to secure the desired reply,. 
tJie budding husband observed wdtli a wink, " Don't 
worry, parson ! Wait till I get her home ! " Not every 
one wall be amused by the relation of Mr. Money's adven- 
tures in Cornwall, his practical jokes wdth his landlad>v 
and the list of her ailments and those of other people he 
visited parochially m the course of his career. But there 
are other and far more entertaining stories, and Mr. Money's 
varied collection will help to wiiile away a wet afternoon, 

THE A B C OF EVOLUTION. By Joseph McCabe. 

3s. 6d. net. D^'‘dts.) 

Mr. McCabe is a jiractised writer and lecturer on evolution 
and allied matters, and in the course of his work as lecturer 
he has been increasingly impressed with the need of a new, 
compact, accurate and comprehensive primer on the 
subject. For many men have many interests, and it is 
quite possible to be a very intelligent person, and a good 
chemist or an expert electrical engineer and still be greatly 
in the dark as to the history and theory of evolution. In 
this volume Mr. McCabe has attempted to supply a very 
clear textbook, thoroughly up to date, concise and simple. 
The average man w'ill find here in verj" brief compass an 
account of the steps in the earth’s life by which, according 
to the usually accepted findings of men of science, the 
present condition of our w'orld, geographical, human, 
animal and vegetable, has been reached. It must not 
be forgotten that many of the conelu.sions accepted are 
arrived at not from positive knowledge, but as the result 
of hypotheses, conjecture, guessing. Mr. McCabe in the 
small space at his disposal has not been able to explain 
much, or lo give reasons for deductions. But he does most 
clearly and plainly achieve w'hat he set out to do, and that 
is lo present accurately a summary of the present con- 
clusions held by science on evolution. 
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Kiddie £ar this volume should prove a welcome acquisition to the. 
nursery. 
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Being some Recollections of a long life 
By W. C. E. NEWBOLT, Canon and Chancellor of St. 
Paul's. Demy 8vo. 12.6 net. 


GUILD SOCIALISM 

A Critical Examination. 

By G. C. FIELD, M.A., B.Sc., Lecturer in Philosophy in 
the University of Liverpool. Cloth, 5 - net. 

There IIS', been little in the way of detailed rniicism of the National 
Guild svstpiii, and it is therefore all the more ncccssarj that those 
who arc unable to accept the particular doctrines should state cU arly 
what are the defects they find iii this alleged social panacea. 
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An Essay on Representative Democracy 
By J. L. STOCKS. 5 - net. 
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too often hliow that llicy have iid clear vision of its true meaning. It 
IS onlv bv developing carefully and m detail the iniplic.itions of the 
democranc idea th.it we can gain any degree ol cledriie^^ as lo its 
power and value. 
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Prince Rupert. 

By Samuel Cooper 
(Biiccleuch Collection, 
South Kensington.) 


From British Painting 
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BRITISH PAINTING. 

Hy Irknii Magitinnhss. ,\(.) Illustrations. los. Od. net. 
(Sidgwick (& J.'ick.son.) 

This book gives in a very brief but well-spaced and well- 
planned fashion a con.spectus and review of painting in 
England from the end of the fifteenth century down to the 


how our own native artists were inspired by, and inspired, 
artists of other countries. England developed the art of 
illumination and handwriting, and from these illuminations 
was an inevitable step towards portrait miniatures, in which 
our artists excelled from the early part of the fifteenth 
century*. But in the larger field of painting it >vas not till 



From Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyim 

[Constable). 


Indeed, the Idols I have loved so long 
Have done my Credit in Men's Eyes 

MUCH WRONG. — LXIX. 


present day, but oiuiitiiig any ineiition of artists who are 
still living. The theme of course a very spacious one 
inched, and cannot be treated in anything like detail 
in the compass of the two liundred and sixty pages of this 
volume. But it is interesting and valuable because the 
author lays stress on the continuity ot painting during the 
tour ;enturies reviewed, explaining hovV artist links on to 
arti:>L', how contemporary history inlliienced painting, and 


Henry VIII brought foreign artists to London that English- 
men were inspired to compete. Yet miniatures were still 
the happy province of our own people such as Hilliard, 
Oliver and Cooper, in the seventeenth century. In the 
eighteenth century came satirists like Hogarth, landscape 
painters like Wilson, who verily heralded the golden age 
of British painting, culminating in the glorious work of 
Reynolds, Gainsborough and Romney, and their contem- 
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poranes, including Copley Fielding, Raeburn and Lawrence. 
Then came many painters whose lives ran half in the 
eighteenth and half in the nineteenth centuries — Wright of 
Derby, " Old Croine, Cotman, dc Wint, Cox, Morland, 
Constable, and so on. . . . The list is a long one, running 
down through the nineteenth century witli the Pre-Raphael- 
ites and the more conventional painters to our own day. 


RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM 

Illustrated by Ronald Balfour. 21s. net. (Constable). 

There is something of Aubrey Beardsley's bizarre 
imagination, fantasy and wonderful decorative cunning 
in Mr. Ronald Balfour's work, more especially in his 
black-and-white drawings. His paintings do not attempt 



From RubaiyAt of Omar Khayyim 

(Constable). 

One of the most attractive things about tlic book is that 
the author gives licr^own judgment with regard to v'anous 
painters and their work, and even if one does not always 
agree, one feels the living contact with a real mind, so 
much more interesting than a compilation of stereotyped 
and received opinions. The illustrations are well chosen 
and very clearly reproduced, and are not merely sprinkled 
among the pages with a pepper pot : they do actually 
illustrate the text. 


—And in a Windingsheet of Vine-leaf wrapt 
So BURY ME BY SOME SWEET GaRDEN-SIDE 

— LXYII. 

to reproduce the glow and richness of Oriental colouring, 
but in a more subdued and dream-hued fashion (with one 
exccjHion, when the colour is crudely barbaric) they 
express very intimately the spirit and atmosphere of the 
East. In all the pictures, it is the grace and delicac\- of 
line, the exquisite decorative quality, that count, and these 
are so effective as to make this in its own way one of the 
most beautiful of the many editions of " Omar '* that 
have ever been published. 
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EX-KING CONSTANTINE AND 
THE WAR. 

By Major G. H. MJ-i.as. 12s. 66. net. (Hutchinson.) 

The author of this book was formerly the private secre- 
tary of Kx-King 
Constantine 
of Greece ; he 
was also a 
Vcnczelist, per- 
haps the only 
one ill the in- 
timacy of the 
Greek Royal 
Family. lie was 
thus right at 
the centre of 
things during 
the eventful 
period that com- 
menced with the 
outbreak of the 
great war in 
1914 until King 
Constantine 
abdicated, and 
Greece, under 
the guidance of 
M. Vc n iz c 1 o s, 
entered the war 
on the side of the 
Entente. Major 
Mel as gives num- 
erous instances 
of the duplicity 
of the ex- king in 
regard to M. 

Venizelos and 
the latter’s pro- 
Entente policy. 

The ex-king’s character was weak enough to allow the will 
of his wife, the Kaiser’s sister, yueen Sophie, and her pro- 


German clique to override his whenever, as often happened, 
prudence, if not enthusiasm, inclined him to a favourable 
consideration of M. Venizelos’s views. Major M 61 as, 
ardent pro-Ententist though he is, cannot avoid some 
mention of the bunglings of the Allies in relation 

to Greek affairs 
and the Balkans 
generally in the 
first years of 
the war. Our 
representatives 
seemed unable 
to acquire a 
sound iin’der- 
standing of 
Hellenic affairs, 
or, if they did, 
to persuade the 
higher officials 
at home to 
pursue a wdse 
and d e fi n i t e 
policy in regard 
to them. Blun- 
der succeeded 
blunder, and 
only the staunch 
loyalty and 
splendid states- 
manship of M. 
Venizelos saved 
the situation. 
Headers of this 
singularly inter- 
esting volume 
of reminiscences 
will have t' no 
doubt that. 
Major Melas did 
his best to foster 
pro-Entente feelings at the Greek court — at no small 
risk to himself. 



From Daniel Gardner, Painter in Elizabeth, third daughter 

Pastel and Gouache of David Lewis, of Malvern 

{Lane). Halu 



From The Fan Book. 

Bv Mclver Percival 
(Fisher Unwin), 
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THE WISE BEASTS OF 
HINDUSTAN. 

By Harry W. Pike. 6s. 6d. net. (Carey Press.) 

There is a certain Indian classic — in the old Sanskrit 
tongue — which 
is called “The 
Book of Good 
Counsels." 1 1 
sounds there- 
fore didactic, a 
collection of 
moral r e fl c c - 
tions, maxims 
and so forth. It 
is all this and 
more, for it con- 
tains philosoplii- 
c a 1 di.scourses, 
introduced o n 
almost any pre- 
text or on none. 

The collection 
stands at its 
value, which is 
considerable for 
the purposes of 
Oriental scholar- 
ship and as a 
text of Sanskrit 
literature. But 
the apoph- 
thegms are illus- 
trated by stones, 
and they arc 
mostly of talk- 
i n g animals — 
the ('row, the I'rom Daniel Gardner, Painter in 

Mouse and the Gouache 

. - (Lavi'}. 

i o r t o 1 s e, the 

Deer anrl Jhill, the Jackal and King ot l^casts It occurred 
on a red-letter day to Mr, H. W. Pike that if he took out 
the stories from their moral setting and told them in plain 
Engli.sh, forgetting their Kastern origin and its inevitable 


atmosphere, there would be a new and real book of the folk 
kind for children of all ages. He has done this and something 
over, for that which he has written out with his owm pen he 
has illustrated with his own brush and yicncil, so that there 
arc pleasant coloured plates and drawings in the text. The 

result is a true 
book of diver- 
sion in an excel- 
lent manner of 
faerie : it has 
also the special 
merit of being 
unlike other ani- 
mal stories — un- 
like in particular 
our old friend La 
Fontaine. More- 
over, the wise 
beasts of Hin- 
dustan might be 
beasts of any 
place in the 
world, where 
there happened 
to be tigers and 
jackals, lions 
and“ meddle- 
some monkeys." 

WOODROW 
WILSON 
AND HIS 
WORK. 

By W. E.Dodd, 
Professor of 
American His- 
tory, University 

. __ of Chicago. 

Anna Maria, eldest daughter (New York * 
OF David Lewis, of Malvern poubleday & 

Page.) 

No President of the Uni ted States, and perhaps no other 
statesman in any previous age, has been so widely known 
as Woodrow Wilson. 'S'et he is, in another sense, an un- 
known man, and in spite of Professor Dodd's industry in 



From The Fan Book. 

By Mclver Percival 
{Fisher Unwin). 
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picturing the work of the man — and it has been noble 
work —he has failed to make the man live in the pages of 
his exceedingly interesting history of the last eight years. 
For one thing, the background of events against which 
the .'iiithor endeavours to set the figure of the I^resident is 
so imposing, tliat to deal adequately with Wilson’s part in 
it was a sufficiently heavy task — a task which the Pro- 
fessor has well accomplished ; hut the man Wilson is lost 
to us. We sec something of him in his immature days 
before he became 1 Resident of Princeton, and then he is 
merged into iiis ideas and his struggle with “ big business,’* 
first in his own country and then on an international 
s cale . It is 
not altogether 


which led to the lake of fire and brimstone,** and though 
there were other influences which had some effect in 
moulding the character of the young Wilson, yet, 
“ when all is said, Wilson *s father was the veritable 
leader and maker of the future president.** Though 
Professor Dodd has not fully succeeded in presenting 
the man, he has given us an account of his work which 
will repay every thinking man and woman to read. 
His style is easy and clear ; and in an unforced manner 
he presents us with an exposition of American politics, 
which shows us that until democracy can rid itself of 
the grosser material interests, it will be impossible for 

an intellectual 
idealist like 


the fault of the 
author that tlie 
man Wil.son 
escapes us. 
Part of the 
d i ffi c u 1 1 y is 
due to t h e 
idoofness o f 
Wilson h i m - 
self. He lacks 
some of the 
qualities that 
endear a man 
to his fellows. 
He] has never 
been able to 
bring the great 
idea home to 
the mind of 
lowly man by 
homely meta- 
phor, as Lin- 
coln , in his 
“swopping 
horses ’ * speech 
for example, 
was able to do. 
Clear cut and 
concise expres- 
sion of the 
Golden Rule 
i n diplomacy 
will suffice for 
the intellectual 
minorities i n 
all countries, 
or even for the 
majorities at a 
moment of 
stress, but 
were) progress 
to depend on 
intellect alone 
the world 
would stand 
still. Unequal 
to Clemen ceau 
in tenacity of 
purpose or to 



From The Grandeur that was Rome 

(Sid^wick 6 - Jackson). 


Clytib. 


Woodrow Wil- 
son to lead his 
own country or 
the world lo- 
w a r d s the 
ideals e X - 
])ressed in the 
Cov'enant. 


GOD’S 

SMILE. 


13 y Julius 
Magnussln. 
7s. 6(1. net. 
(Appleton.) 


In spite of 
the assurance 
on the wrap- 
per that “ the 
limpid sim- 
p 1 i c i t y of 
‘ God’s Smile ' 
makes it ac- 
cessible to all 
who can read,** 
there is much 
that is incom- 
prehensible in 
this book of 
“ spirit ** mes- 
sages. It is 
the work of a 
Danish dra- 
matist who 
records his 
conversion 
from agnos- 
ticism to belief 
in God through 
tlie medium 
o f table-rap- 
pingsand auto- 
matic wnting, 
and perhaps 
the least sur- 


Lloyd Cieorge 

ill mental alertness, he ^vas ill equipped to carry on 
the personal w'arfart' which marked the Peace Con- 
ference StiiV)born in his sense of the right, he w’as 
nevertheless compelled to compromise to obtain even 
a part of his desires. His Americanised Puritanism 
was no match for the subtlety of his colleagues. Yet 
in history Wilson will eventually be adjudged of greater 
account. That he accomplished so much as he has done, 
must be accredited to his Presbyterian training and up- 
bringing. Of his father we read that “ to Dr. Wilson all 
mankind save the favoured elect of God sat in the outer 


prising p a s - 

sages in the [book are those in which the author 
expresses doubt as to' his own sanity. Under the influence 
of his dead father, he tells us how he is compelled 
not only to write strange phrases in a strange hand, 
but also to play, without previous knowledge, master- 
pieces on the piano with the skill of a virtuoso. While the 
messages contain nothing sufficiently intelligible to be 
called a revelation, they claim to herald the coming of a 
new age of happiness, when the sun will rise “ in all quarters 
of the earth and God will smile to men.** Any statement 
more definite than this the reader will search for in 


darkness or moved irresistibly upon that downward road vain. 
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WHAT SCULPTURE TO SEE 
IN EUROPE. 

By Lorinda M. Bryant. 

Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. (Lane.) 

The publisher tells us on the loose co\er that “the 
books by Lorinda Bryant have louiul so wule a circl(‘ of 
readers in America that it has been llion^lit a(lvLsa])le “ 
to give English travellers a chance of proliting by them 
also. The sculpture dealt with in this volume is that 
in Naples, the Vatican, Rome, Idorcncc, Venice, Munich. 
Berlin, I*aris, London — a very wide range. And there 
are 158 excellent photographic reproductions, 'i'he most 
interesting thing about the volume is tin* information that 
American readers have 
revelled in it in large 
numbers. It is doubtful 
whether English readers 
will find this American 
production satisfying. It 
is a sight-seeing rush to 
be taken through all the 
places enumerated above 
in about 40,000 words 
The book is a very brief 
catalogue, with description 
of a number of ]>ieLes of 
sculpture. The author 
claims to liavi* given 
occasionally the historical 
setting of some pieces and 
the mythological story of 
others. 


SPANISH AND 
PORTUGUESE 
R'OMANCES OF 
CHIVALRY. 


By Henry Thomas, D Litt. 

25s. net. (Cambridge 

University Press ) 

It requires on our own 
part a peculiar .sjiirit to 
receive any full ministry 
from the old peninsular 
romances on the great 
romance of all, whicli is 
the high cliivalroiis history 
of “ Bon yuixotc." On 
the surface C e r v a n t e s 
wrote what is called “ an Eroui What Sculpture to 

attack upon the books of 
chivalry,” and as such it 

was accepted by his fellow countrymen, who under- 
stood better — at that time of the world — the genius of 
the Holy Inquisition than the sacred genius of romance. 
There is nothing in the wide domain of literature to com- 
pare with “ Don Quixote “ for the manner born of chivalry, 
its essence and quintessence. Cervantes knew avcP enough 
the secret life of the literature which was his prototype 
and apparent theme of ridicule, of “ Ainachs,” of “ Pal- 
merin,” “ Belianis ’’ and the “ Knight of the Sun “ ; hr 
held up a mirror in which they were rellectod, inagnilied 
and transfigured in a perfect glory of knighthood. Ihe 
meaning is that there was no paragon of “ high-erected 
thought, seated in a heart of courtesy ’’ to compare with 
the preiix chevaUcr of La Mancha, and we know on what 
he was modelled. It did not happen by accident, but in 
due pursuit of the author’s “ glorious great intent.” Who- 
soever reads the royal inquest of the curate and the barber 



into the library of Don Quixote without burning zeal 
to go in search of the chief works therein, nor cease from 
questing till they are arranged, a peerless company, on his 
owm shelves, is not worthy to go further in the adventurous 
'work which follows and is bereft of all kinship with the 
mind of Cervantes. Dr. Henry Thomas has given us a 
greatly learned account of the romcuice-htcrature in a 
noble volume, wliich I have read — as from cover to cover — 
from the standpoint of “ Amadis.” of “ Palmerin.” 
“ Tirante the White ” and “ Perceprest.” I have learned 
much and have been put on several tracks along which I 
look to go further in the loyal life of the quest. I liave 
given the work as such an honoured place among my 
bibliographical collections ; but it is not put beside 
“ Palmerin ” or “ Merlin y Lemanda del Sancto Grial,” 

and I have since returned 
to “ ].)on Quixote,” as one 
who know’s wdicre shines 
a true light of chivalry, 
^riiose who are lovers 
thereof should not fail to 
read some part or all that 
Dr. Thomas has arranged 
m his ortlered storehouse ; 
but therealter they should 
go and do likewise. 

A. E. W. 


THE PIANO- 
PLAYER AND 
ITS MUSIC. 

By Ernest Newman. 
6s. net (Cirant Richards ) 

Hor(‘ is a pre-eminently 
sane, wim‘ and enthusiastic 
book on the powers, limita- 
tions and possibilities of 
piano - players in the 
progress of the art of music 
or interpretation of music. 
Mr. Newman’s well-known 
incornijitible lov’-e of music 
is enough to giv^e weight 
to every word lie says in 
this plea for a loo often 
Ignorantly scorned instru- 
ment. Tlie fact IS, as he 
points out, that rniicli of 
the prejntlicc against piano- 
plavers is tlue to the fact 
that the early instruments 
werti very c r 11 d e a n d 
wooden aiul mechanical in 
comparison with those that 

Psyche, can be obtained at the 

Copy of Praxiteles. ^ ... 

(Museuii), Naples.) present moment, which 

again are inferior to what 
will lie available in a tew years’ time, just as to-day’s pianos 
are in advance of those Chopin played iqion. Further- 
more, the music rolls do not give anything like the help 
they might to the player. But Mr. Newman first disposes 
completely of the accusations of mechanicalness brought 
against the instrument- -every instrument is meclianical, 
and the iiuvrc perfect the mechanism the belter for inter- 
])rclation. and then devotes Innisclf to explaining how 
with the ])resent instrument ihe most hajipy and satl'^- 
factory ehccts can be obtained, and what improvements 
are possible and desirable in order to make the juano- 
])layer answer all the demands of music lovers. He hojies 
that musicians will take to writing for the juaiio-player 
rather than the piano. Every music lover ought certainly 
to read this book very carefully, for it is most liel])ful and 
sensible, as well as daring in its championshij) of a fooh-^hly 
maligned and misunderstood instrument. 
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PARABLES FOR THE TIMES. 

ByjW. Loftus Hare. 

IS. 6cl. net. (Daniel). 

This little volume, if it gets into the right hands, should 
do good in these^days of reconstruction and oven\’helming 


Wilcox so popular with the many readers who are not 
attracted to poetry, however fine it may be otherwise, 
that has notliing helpful to say to them. Perhaps 
the most representative thing in his book is “ The 
Bubble-Bowl,” that touches on the vanity of human 
hopes : 


From A Record of European 
Armour and Arms 

(Dell). 


d 1 ffi c u 1 1 i c s . The 
messages that it brings 
are profoundly true — 
old parables renovated 
to apply to new emer- 
gencies, .sliort and 
pithy and indicating 
a golden future. It is 
a book for the thinker 
and one that will make 
the unthinking pause 
and think. 


Sword op Boabdil, the last 
Moorish King of Granada. 
From A Record of European Armour 
and Arms 

kHvII). 


POEMS : LIFE, 
LOVE AND 
LAUGHTER. 

By Hugh Wharton. 
Ss. net. (West 

Bromwich : Gripton.) 


Mr. Hugh Wharton has a very happy knack of putting 
pleasant sentiment and ripe worldly wisdom into neat 
and rippling verse. He has sometliing of the facility and 
much of the sententiousness that made Mrs. Ella Wheeler 


A Shield of Wood 
WITH Gesso 
Decoration in 
HIGH relief. 

“ Life's an ever- 

fleeting wonder, 
Birth, development, 
decay ; 

And the greatest, 
like the meanest, 
Finds his measure- 
ment ol clay ” — 


but teaches that : 

" There's a unity 
in oneness, 

In the sympathy of 
hearts, 

That w'oulcl make 

this world an Eden 
Did we play aright 
our parts. 

When we feel 

another’s gladness. 

When we ease 
another's pain ; 

There’s a heaven glowing in us, 
And a Christ has come again.” 



Sword. Hispano-Moorish. latb 
XVth Century. 

From A Record of European Armour 
and Arms 

(Bell). 


A little book of sane, optimistic thinking whose rhymes 
are as harmonious as the thoughts they express. 
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SPANISH 

AMERICA; 

ITS ROMANCE, 
REALITY 
AND FUTURE. 

By C. R. Knock. 3ns. 

(Fisher Unwin.) 

In his latest book, 
! Spanish America : Its 
Romance, Reality a n d 
F'uturc,’' Mr. luiock ex- 
plain.s that many descri])- 
tive passages in tlie woik 
have been taken from the 
various authors of the 
South American senes, xo 
wluchjthe present volume 
is in a measure auxiliarv. 
As mij^ht be expected llie 


republics. Thus, in deal- 
ing with South America 
as a whole, he says : 

No roads traver.se the 
conntry-side where the 
inotor-lounst may spend 
Ins hours. Befwccn the 
P r i m 1 1 i V c mulc-track or 
the b\patli which the 
simple Indian has fouinl 
sufficient for Ins purpose 
since tlie worhl bep^an, and 
tlie railway, there is no vta 
media." 

Now this surely does 
not apply to all parts 
of South America. Cer- 
tainly it docs not liold 
good in modern Brazil, 
Argeiilin.a and Umgiiay. 
Some of tlic most charm- 
ing motor ex<nirsions in 
the w'orld, for instance, 
are now to be enjoyed 



Old Sheffield Plated Mustard 
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information, condensed from 
fourteen volumes into two, comes 
in a somewhat tabloid form, bid 
both the material chosen, together 
with the author's ow n additions, 
are well arranged, and thus, 
although there is little new in 
the entire work, it will serve an 
admirably instructive purpose. 

Ill his first chapter, entitled 
‘ A Reconnaissance,” Mr. Knock 
reiterates those complaints wliich 
liave so frequently been made of 
late as to the ignorance on 
matters concerning South 
America manifested by the 
British public. There is clearly 
much reason in what he says, 





among the exquisite surround- 
ings of Rio dc Janeiro ; the 
ii n el y-s ii r faced highways of 
the Banda Oriental on which the 
motors ply to and fro are now 
extending very rapidly farther 
and farther inland from Monte- 
video, and as to Argentina — a 
country in which, it must be 
admitted, the natural character- 
istics of the soil militate most 
strongly of all against motor 
traffic — here, above all, the habit 
of the motor grows more and 
more enthusiastic every year. 
Tins, moreover, is not now con- 
fined to the streets of Buenos 
Aires itself, and to those special 
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but at the same time it miii>t be 
admitted that recently many 
important steps have been 
taken to rectify this condition 
of alfairs. 

Indeed, in a continent which 
contains among its numerous 
republics a certain amount of 
states of a moral and material 
progress so raphl as to inllicl 
even the casual observer with 
a touch of vertigo, it is difficult 
to keep abreast of the limes 
in South America. In this 
respect, the author himself, 
for all the merits of liis work, 
is here and there somewhat 
inclined to ignore the extra- 
ordinary strides in every 
respect recently made by the 
southern and south-eastern 


Old Sheffield Plated Tea 
Kettle on stand with 

ROCOCO'ORN AMENT. MELON- 
SHAPED BODY: HINGED 
HANDLE, DOME-SHAPED LID. 

Date 1820 . 

e motor roads which have been 

y coiistnicled betwwn the capital 

n and such centres as La IMata 
n and Tigro. The motor has now 
established itself firmly in the 
\i rampo itself, and there arc very 

s few esiancicros wdio now lack 

f their petrol-driven vehicle. 

I Indeed, it is of some interest 
1 in tills re.spcct to remark that 

1 within the [last two ycar.s there 

t wMs revived on at least one 

s occasion that old-fashioned 

s sport of galloping after ostriches, 

, in order to bring them down by 

, means of the time-honoured 

L bola^, that curious w'capon of 

Indian origin, composed of 
’ leather-covered stone balls at 

; the end of strips of hide, which, 

i when Ihrowm with skill, coils 



Old Sheffield Plated 
Candlestick with circular 
BASE ; column and nozzle 
FLUTED, ornamented WITH 
BEAD EDGING AT BASE. COLUMN 
AND NOZZLE. DATE 177a 

Fiom Chats on Old Sheffield 
Plate 

il'ishcr Unwin). 
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tht‘ir wav was 



From Terra Sigillata 

[Longmans). 

the greater part of the vast continent 
or even of the continent and a half 


round the legs of its victim and brings the creature heavily 
to the ground. So far as the actors were concerned, the 
pastime was as exciting as ever, and the galloping cer- 
tainly as rapi I, but as for the spectators 
easier sine e 
they travelled 
in a luxurious 
motor-car and 
glided over the 
pastures in a 
fashion which, 
if occasionally 
somewhat 
bumpy, would 
have caused an 
old-fashioned 
gaiicho to turn 
in his grave, 
could he have 
witnessed t h e 
spectacle from 
that somewhat 
unpromising 
spot ! 

On the other 
hand, of course 
of South America, 
which comprises 
Latin-A m c r i c a , 
docs actually 
answ'er to Mr. 

Knock’s descrip- 
tion, and the 
moral which seems 
to be derived from 
this is til at no 
single man can 
write with equal 
authority u p o n 
every part of a 
stretch of the 
world which com- 
prises some sixteen 
republics, to say 
nothing of three 
colonies of 
European nations ! 

It seems that the 
time has gone by 
in which South 

• 

America — to say 
nothing of Latin- 
America — can be 
treated as a 
whole. The South 
Americans them- 
selves have for 
some time now 
been commenting 
with considerable 
sarcasm on this 
E V ropean predi - 
lection. But let 
it not be thought 
for moment 

that such draw- 
backs, inseparable 
fro’n so Wide a 
scheme, detract 
from the value 
of a work which 
is well arranged 
and most ably 
wiitten. 

vV. H. Koebj l. 



From Old Bristol Potteries 

[Arrowamith). 


THE CHARM OF KASHMIR. 

By V. C. Scorr O'Connor. With id Coloured Plates 
and 24 Illustrations from Photographs. /44s. net. ; (Long- 
mans. ) 

It is fitting, 
it is necessary 
that a book 
about place 
s o strangely 
beautiful, s o 
steeped in all 
the fascination 
and magic of 
the East, 
should itself be 
a thing of 
beau t y , and 
surely no book 
of travels has 
ever been more 
magnificently 
produced than 
has this stately 
and immensely 
interesting 

volume. Mr. Scott O’Connor (“Odysseus”) has shown 
in his earlier work, ' The Scene ot War,” that he has 

exceptional power 
botli as a writer 
^ of narrative and 
of description. In 
” 1 he Charm of 
Kashmir ” he has 
found atheme that 
lenils itself readily 
to his particular 
gifts- - he describes 
his journey to 
K a s h m 1 r , and 
through that fasci- 
nating region, with 
an easy, graphi- 
cally realistic 
])ow<T that calls 
up before the 
reader’s imagina- 
tion scenes and 
m o n u m e n t s , 
storied buildings, 
and the motley 
life of the place 
in all their bizarre 
s p 1 e 11 dour of 
colour and light 
and atmos])here, 
with a hint of the 
human squalor 
that is here and 
there the other 
s ' d e of pictures 
that are exqui- 
sitely fair. The 
coloured plates are 
finely sensitive in 
tone and feeling ; 
and the illustra- 
tions from photo- 
graphs (one of 
which, * ‘ T h e 
Shalimar," we 
reproduce on 
another page) 
arc most admirable 
Stoneware Goblet. examples of the 

14 In. high, 9 in. across top. Made In 1818 at . ^ 

Bright’s Pottery, Temple Street, Bristol. ^rt 01 tnc Camera. 

(Mr. R. H. Warren’s Collection, Bristol.) 
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ART, POETRY AND 
BELLES LETTRES 


LEGENDS AND ROMANCES 
OF SPAIN. 


subsequent story-telling down to Guzman de Alfarache. 
To read of this rich literature in Mr. Spence's enchanting 

book is to be strongly 


]E(y Lewis Spence. 
Ilhistratccl in Colours 
by Otway McCann ell, 
R. B. A . TT (1 larrap. ) 

"This very liandsomc 
volume is a brief review 
and summary of tlie great 
romances and ballad 
literature of Spain when 
Spain was the home of 
the highest chivalry, and 
before chivalry had grown 
fantastic. In its history 
we find ample reason for 
Spain’s chivalry and 
romantic soul, for the 
terrific struggle with the 
Saracens must have been 
an agelong school of 
honour and valour. And 
in Spain the seeds of 
romance took ready root 
and blossomed in marveb 
lous luxuriance. ]Mr. 
Spence points out that 
wliile in British and 
French romance folk-lore 
plays an important part it 
is quite different in the 
Spanish roman('e^ : " her 
chivalric fictions arc either 
the offspring of historic 
liappenings or of that 
Ijrilliant and glowing 



J'ijm Old Bristol Potteries 

(An 


Dish 

Reprf^sentinfj tho Town and River 
charge. Liniekiln Lane or Redcliff. 
The ground colour on flange is 
sj>rink!od yellow. 

(Mr. Hcinmiug's Collection, Uorley.) 


stirred to seek to know 
more of it, and through- 
out the book indications 
are given to help the 
reader to find English 
translations of the works 
referred to. It would 
not he easy to praise this 
\'oluine beyond its merits, 
holh for theme and 
treatment. 

LORNA DOONE. 

J?y R. I). Bl.\ckmore. 
\Vilh Coloured Illustra- 
tions. I2S. 6 d. net. 

(Harrap.) 

A few of us will re- 
member, and one at least 
IS gUul to posse.s.s and 
cherish the large illus- 
iialed edition of “Lorna" 
w hich appeared in the 
early eighties, 'fhey were 
days of that work on 
wood winch is jiresumably 
(load lor ever and belongs 
already to tlic fashion of 
(.(j 1 lectors, like tlic wonders 
ot vignettes on steel by 
S t o t h a r d and 'I'urner. 
'flic " Lorna ” of vSamp- 
son ].ow, with the 


imagination wliiclnllumiiu's tlie wlioje expanse of Peninsular illu.strations of Mr. Armstrong, was and remains a thing 

literature." Mr. Spence gives us in the fust place a lear of beaut}’ alter its own kind. Here now is tlio new fashion, 

description and " excellent again 

hi?!tory of tlic after it.s own, but 


sources of Spanish 
romance and its 
literary devcloj)- 
numt, and then he 
proceeds to providt^ 
a summary of all 
the chief examph's 
of the tales. The 
story of the Cid 
is of course among 
the first, and a 
noble tale it is, 
founded on actual 
reality, though 
there is no doubt 
that in real life the 
gentleman was by 
no means the ideal 
hero represented 
by tlie poet. Then 
came the great 
romances of Ania- 
dis, a whole elabo- 
rate group, the 
similar Palmeriii 
group and other 
tales of high chiv- 
alry, most of which 
appear in the 
catalogue em- 
b a 1 m e d in Don 
Quixote. Then the 
romanceros or bal- 
lads, the romances 
of the Moors in 
Spain, and all the 



From Old Bristol Potteries 
(Arrowsmith), 


One of a Pair of ib-inch Dishes— 
”The Taking of Chaqre in the 
West Indies, 1740.” 

(Joseph Flower, Redclifie.) 


itir diverse manner, 
fhe two editions 
arti without pre- 
1 u d 1 c e to each 
other, and are lying 
side by side, har- 
inoiiiou.sly enough, 
.'IS these lines are 
written. Those 
who can may com- 
pare the .\rmstrong 
])icturc of John 
Kidd, supporting 
Ruth Huckaback 
ill front of him on 
the vicious horse, 
with the corres- 
pondingillustralioii 
in c o lour Tlie 
latter is life nt ca.se, 
and beside it the 
old design looks 
a \v k w' a r d . It is 
certain that the 
t'arher artist had 
never seen and 
much less carried a 
girl 111 that position ; 
hut hi.s successor 
might have been 
doing so all his life. 
(Jn the otlier liand, 
compare also in 
each the child 
Lorna finding the 
boy Jolin after the 
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episode of Bagworthy torrent and it will be scarcely 
open to question which is better of the two — namely, 
the wood engraving. The two prefaces of Blackmore 
are missing from the new edition, and there is good 
reason respecting the .second, for it would be meaningless 
apart from the Armstrong illustrations and the first pub- 
lishers. And the original preface is not without moment 
to the root matter of 
the story in tlie old 
life of Exmoor. This 
is a matter of detail, 
but it makes a 
tendency of the time 
to leave illustrated 
editions incomplete 
from the standpoint 
of the mere lover of 
books. It remains to 
say that the text of 
Lorn a is admir- 
ably printed here and 
that the sixteen 
coloured illustrations 
of Rowland Wheel- 
wright and William 
Sewell constitute a 
great adornment. It 
is good to have 
“ Lorna Doonc " ip 
any form whatever, 
but in this it assumes 
a new^ and gracious 
vesture 



THE 

PRACTICAL 
BOOK OF 
INTERIOR 
DECORATION. 

By H. D. Eberlein, 

Abbot McClure 
and E. S. Hollo 
WAV. With many 
Illustrations. 35s. 
net. (Lippincott.) 

A beautiful speci- 
men of Philadelphia 
illustration and print- 
ing, it should not call 
to be specified that 
this is neither a fur- 
nishing catalogue nor a 
common craftsman's 
handbook of house 
adornment. It is an 
elaborate scientific 

treatise on the liigh art of both forms of decoration and a 
guide for tho.se who have means to live in great hou.scs 
and make them palaces of splendour. It is also a book 
on the .sense of style in these directions, on the guiding 
principles and tradition belonging thereto, hdiially, it 
is a melhc>dised work, divided into three parts. The first 
IS flescribed as " a synoptic picture of the art of interior 
decoration ’ in England, Italy, Spain and France, from 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, and so forward. 
The lesson.'^ drawn fium Ihi.s exposition are applied to 
modern requirements in the second part, which is called 
" practical decoration and furnishing.’' The third part 
formulates — as it is said, for the first time — a logical system 
of decoration, " which avoids both the narrow limitations 
of the one-period method and the pitfalls of eclectic 


From Irish Glass 

{Jenkins). 


furnishing. " Content in these days with*a country cottage, 
built on the side of a hill when James I was king, and 
set up within sound of the sea, the present reviewer con- 
fesses to a sense of intimidation in the presence of this 
logical system, even while he accepts with revereifce Jail 
that Part HI has to tell him of Renaissance, Baroque, 
Rococo and neo-Classic styles. He remains convinced 

as a cottager that — 
at least for him 
and his purposes — 
there is one only 
system of furnishing, 
being books of the 
right kind from attic 
to basement. This is 
one of them, within 
its gorgeous measures, 
and takes its place 
accordingly. The 
illustrations h e r e - 
after shall often open 
vistas into the vision- 
ary world of salons, 
as in Palazzo Davan- 
zati ; of throne-rooms, 
as in Palazzo Quirin- 
atc ; of galleries, as 
at Fontainebleau. It 
IS right good and 
excellent to have the 
freedom of these in 
pictures and other 
dreams of splendour 
realised by the “ 7 
j)]atcs in colour and 
J83 ill double tone." 
It IS miiltnm in parvo 
within the covers of 
this " practical book," 
outside the signal 
contribution to a field 
of logic, so far neg- 
lected — from Aristotle 
10 J. S. Mill. 


A GARDEN 
OF HERBS. 

l^>y E L E A N o U R 
Sinclair Rohde. 
(Lee Warner.) 

This is a practical 
handbook to the 
GOBLET making of an low 

Foriiit-riv bcioiigiiiK to uii Orange tfOcigc. English Herb Garden, 
(National Museum, Dublin.) together with numer- 

ous recipes from 
contemporary authorities. There has been need for long for 
a volume of just this kind. In these pages the anxious but 
fearful novice wib find much sensible advice as to how to 
start. The herb-garden might be surrounded by banks, 
and these could be smothered with herbs — violets, cow- 
slips, borage, wild strawberries, germander, betony, yarrow, 
centaury, wild thyme, and so on. " There should be," 
wisely remarks Miss Rohde, " nothhig of the ' grand air ' 
in a herb garden." We cannot resist giving one of the 
many delightful old recipes so lovingly garnered here. 
Violet Tablet . — Steep violet leaves in lemon juice till the 
colour is deep enough. Add sugar, and boil to candy 
height, and cut into cakes before it is quite cotd. We 
congratulate the author on her patient research and its 
triumphant result. 
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SCHOOL AND FIRESIDE CRAFTS. 

By Ann Macbeth and May Spence. 8s. net. (Methuen.) 

What a fascinating volume this is, with its beautiful 
smooth paper and elegant illustrations. The authors’ aim 


pictures of things to be made here are extraordinarily 
inviting, and make our fingers fidget to begin. Minute 
and careful directions arc given, helped by diagrams. 
Section III is concerned with Needlework and Rugs, and 
Section IV is about Decorated Wood- work, a sadly 



Trow Silver 
(PUinaii). 


A Nbp. 


is to suggest employ- 
ment for mind and 
hand such as may, 
without strenuous 
labour or expense, lx* 
carried on in scliool 
or home. To make 
our craft classes 
really successful, they 
say, there are two 
things which niusl 
be provided — a good 
outlet and artistic 
quality. " Simplicity 
in all things makes 
for beauty.” We ol 
the twentieth cen- 
tury, we are told, 
ought to have a type 
of design and art 
native and proper to 
our own age, and it 
is this type we should 
nurse and develop. 
B y studying this 
book we can make 
a good start. Section 
I is devoted to 
Pottery, a useful and 
economical art. 
Little children can 
make small modelled 
dishes or pots. 
Section II deals with 
Willow and Cane, and 
coiled baskets. 
Here we arc shown 
how interesting it is, 
if we are country 
dwellers, t o gather 
willow, ash and rushes 
for our work. The 



neglected art We 
have taken a fancy 
to the green and 
white slipper box, and 
to the House- that- 
Jack-Built set of 
figures. 


KING 
ALFRED S 
BOOKS. 


By the K i g H t 
Reverend Bishop 
( i. 1\ Browne, 
J).l). 30s. net, 

fS.P(' K.) 


llcic is one of the 
vcr\ valuable books 

0 1 historical and 
literary interest pro- 
duced for u.s recently 
by the S.P.C.K. 
Bisliop J3rowne has 
long been known to 
students of Old Eng- 
lish as an excellent 
scholar and historian. 
He has here a subject 
made to his hand in 
the books that King 
Alfred translated or 
caused to be trans- 

1 a t e cl , n a m e 1 y , 
Gregory's ” Pastoral 
Care,” Bede’s ” His- 
tory,” Orosius, 
Boethius, Gregory's 
“ Dialogues ” and 
Augustine’s 
‘‘ Soliloquies.*' 
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Bishop Browne's method is most admirable, and will 
appeal to all lovers of literature. He takes the original 
work, gives an account of it, with full’ quotations, gives 
Alfred's version in good modern English, and sometimes 
versions by other translators. This is specially valuable 
in the Boetliius section, where as additional translators, 
we have such great names as Chaucer and Oueen 
Eliza beth. 


amount paid for their work. The hundreds of illus- 
trations provided are simply an invaluable record, and 
vary from the most superb examples of the memorial 
artists' work such as the great Torrigiano tomb of Henry VII 
in Westminster down to details showing the ornamentation 
of a sculptured sword or belt. Mr. Batsford goes from 
strength to strength in the work he has been carrying on 

for years to 


Altogethe r 
the book is 
a n excellent 
idea, excel- 
lently em- 
bodied. I t 
is the most 
English vol- 
ume we are 
likely to see 
for a long 
time. 


ENGLISH 

CHURCH 

MONU- 

MENTS. 

By F. H. 

Crossley, 

F.S.A. 

(Batsford.) 

In this 
magnificent 
volume w^e 
have a full 
pictorial col- 
lection of the 
monuments, 
effigies, and 
chantry 
chapels of 
the mediajval 
period, in 
which Eng- 
land is so 
exceedingly 
wealthy. As 
the author 
points out, 
no other de- 
partment of 
research 
enables us to 
form so 
correct a 
judgment of 
our architec- 
ture at any 
given point 
a w c get 
from the 
m t m o r 3 a 1 
chapels and 
canopied 
tombs erec- 



From English Church Monuments 
of the Medieval Period 

[Batsford). 


Boxgrove Priory, Sussex : the 
Chantry - Chapel of Thomas. 
Lord de la Warre. before isss. 


record and 
explain and 
perpetuate 
the beauty 
that lives in 
England i n 
every nook 
and corner. 


OLD 

BRISTOL 

POT- 

TERIES. 

Being an ac- 
cnunl of the 
old Potters 
and Potteries 
of Bristol and 
Br Islington, 
between 1650 
anil 1850, by 
\V J POUNT- 
XEV 

I2S 6d. 

( Bristol : 
Arrowsinith.) 

Collectors 
of what is 
ge ncrically 
icrmed “ Old 
(’hiiia " arc 
well aware of 
the beauty’’ 
and merits 
of Bristol 
pottery and 
])orcclain,and 
they will wcl- 
c o ni e this 
detailed and 
interesting re- 
( ord of the 
art w^hich 
has Hour- 
1 .s Ji e d for 
three cen- 
turies on the 
banks of the 
Avon. Mr. 
\\. J l*ount- 
ney, the au- 
thor of tills 
monograph, 
was peculiarly 
fitted for the 
task he has 
accomplished 
so admirably. 


teci in cathedrals and churches, complete in themselves. 
So ‘do effigies ^and memorials give a complete sequence 
of costumes, armour, etc., and even the evolutions of 
women's headdress and the like. In short they are a 
permanent fund of information as to the life, aspir- 
ations, religious emotions and artistic impulses of several 
centuries. An extraordinarily complete history is con- 
tained in this book of the various methods of the 
artists, their materials, their varying and evolving ideas, 
the cost of .the carr5dng out of their designs and the 


He belongs to a family which has been associated with 
Bristol since the sixteenth century, and is the son of 
John Dccimus Pountney, who from 1820 to 1852 was 
the leading partner in the Temple Back Pottery. Mr. 
Pountney made many excavations on the sites of the old 
pottery works. Disused wells and cesspools provided the 
finest finds of ancient, if broken, specimens of ware. At 
Brislington ‘ ' the rubbish thrown in to fill the old well reached 
to the top. " This valuable and interesting monograph is en- 
riched with many excellent reproductions of Bristol pottery. 
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THE 

OPINIONS OF 
JOHN ABTHORNE 
ON THE 

ARTS OF LIVING. 

6 s. net. (Heinemann.) 

The professional literary 
that a great 
many books 
have lately 
been pub- 
lished which, 
but for the 
war, would not 
have appeared 
in print. The 
excitement in 
w h i c li w e 
were all living 
seems to have 
given to many 
ordinary peo- 
ple the de.sm; 
to e X p r e s 
1 h em selves, 
and to havt* 
made Hit pub- 
lic willing to 
listen. In 
times ot crisis 
for many inir- 
j)Oses the or- 
dinary person 
is as impor- 
tant as the 
“Great Man ” 
rile excite- 
ment ot war 
involves a 
strain which 
we all know 
cannot last. 

Hence it has 
come that so 
many persons 
lookback with 
pleasure to 
their former 
life, and for- 
ty a r d with 
desire to a 
time of peace. 

They hold 
that their ex- 
perience has 
given them a 
right to speak, 
and the public 
quite properly 
admitted that 
right. This 
volume was 
written by 
Mr. Abthorne 
when he was 
resting from 
his wounds. 

In the modest autobiograpliical prologue which clearly shows 
that he is no professional litterateur, he relates the sort of 
man he is and the kind of life he has led. He calls himself one 
of the respectable and quite an ordinary person. But occa- 
sionally he indulges in bold speculations. In the epilogue 
he speaks seriously of the conclusions to which he has come. 
He believes in enjoyment for himself, and because he feels 


kindly towards his fellow men gladly points out to them 
the paths which have led to his own happiness. He is not 
afraid to say w^hat is obvious and that wliich has been 
often said before ; indeed the superior person will dub 
him platitudinous, but paradoxes are now so rife, that 
even the superior person will take no harm by being re- 
minded of the obvious. The book throughout is intensely 
personal ; a great deal of its interest is to be found in 
the recortl of wliat the author has seen, done and 

thought, and 
the striking 
tliough very 
slightskctches 
he gives of the 
persons he has 
met. The 
book contains 
a Prologue, an 
b!})ilogiic and 
essays. 
Educa- 
tion of Taste ’* 
is an eloquent 
])lea that Eng- 
lish literature 
should be 
givi‘11 an im- 
portant posi- 
tion even in 
carlj’' educa- 
t i o 11 , and 
•states once 
more how ig- 
norant most 
Eiiglislim cn 
(including uni- 
versity gradu- 
ates) often are 
of their own 
literature. In 
the two essays, 
“Drain a tic 
Art, Its Lead- 
1 n g Charac- 
teristics “ and 
“The Restora- 
tion Drama : 
Its Influence 
To-day, “ vre 
can sec how he 
enjoys the 
theatre and 
reading about 
it; these 
essays though 
quite light 
and human in 
their treat- 
ment would 
sf'rve as an 
excellent in- 
troduction to 
the subject. 
The essay on 
Hazlitt is a 
most gracious 
appreciation, 
all the more 
pleasing be- 
cause in many ways Hazlitt is so antipathetic to him. But 
he docs not allow liis opinions to interfere with his enjoy- 
ment. “ The Nucleus of a Cheap Librar\’ “ holds the advice 
which the essayist would give to anybody about to spend a 
lew pounds. Mr. Abthorne is always practical, and through- 
out this book gives references to volumes for further study, 
and particulars of editions of authors which are now in print. 


man will be inclined to think 
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•rom English Church Monuments 
of the Medieval Period 

(Baisford). 


Elford. Staffs : Sir Wm. Smythe, 

1525, AND HIS TWO WIVES. ISABELLA 

Neville and Anne Staunton. 
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SLEEPING BEAUTY. 

Told by C. S. Evans and illustrated by Arthur Rackham. 
7s. 6d. net. (Hcinemann.) 

Last year wc had from Mr. C. S. Evans a new and am- 
plified verson of the story of Cinderella, illustrated by 


essentials in the picture and conveys so much in its stark 
simplicity. The frontispiece is a beautiful, very charac- 
teristic piece of work in colour. Both for the charm of 
its story and the quaintness and beauty of its illustrations, 
‘'Sleeping Beauty’* is one of the most attractive as it 

is sure to be one of the 
most popular of this 
Christmas’s gift-books. 

ANIMAL 
INGENUITY 
OF TO-DAY. 

By C. A. Ealand, M.A. 
7s. 6d. (Seeley, Service.) 

Another volume has 
been added to the 
Science of To-dayseries 
with the publication of 
“ Animal Ingenuity of 
To-day.” Fully illus- 
trated and attractively 
written, it describes 
the adaptation of ani- 
mals to their surround- 
ings and llieir means of 
subsistence and protec- 
tion. In twenty-seven 
cliap tors, each complete 
in itself, the author 
takes us round the 
animal world, choosing 
his examples from the 
lowest to the liighest 
forms of hie. He shows 
how the struggle for 
existence is overcome 
by the aina'ba in the 
mud at the bottom of 
the pond, and he de- 
votes several chapters 
to the habits of birds. 
Mr. Ealand lias a power 
of amassing details 
without being over- 
whelmed by them, and 
his book deserves suc- 
cess as a popular study 
of natural sciencc,based 
on standard works. 
One would single out 
as of special interest 
the account which is 
given of the habits of 
«'ind activities of the 
honey bee. 



From Sleeping Beauty. Beautvs Birthday. 

By Am hnr Ric^h'iiii. 

(Heinemanv). 


Mr. Arthur Rackham in silhouette, 
except for a coloured frontispiece. This 
year we have its companion in 
” Sleeping Beauty.” Mr. C. S. Evans's 
version of the old story is delightfully 
reficshmg ; he very cleverly deduces 
new facts from the long-acccpted history, 
tells the wonderful old romance over 
again, enlivening it with flashes of quaint 
and delectable humour. It is not only 
a far more complete narration of all that 
happened to the Sleeping Beauty than 
any that has hitherto been presented, 
but it brings us more closely acquainted 
\vith all the chief characters of the story. 
Mr. Evans has a distinct genius for 
retelling these animated old nursery- 
tales. Almost every incident is illus- 
trated by Mr. Rackham in that bold 
” shadow ” style that emphasises all 



From Irish Fairy Tales Decoration by Arthur Rackham, 

{Macmillan). 
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OCCULTISTS AND 

Mystics of all ages. 

By the Hon. Ralph Shirley. 4s. 6cl. net (Rifler.) 


IRISH FAIRY TALES. 

By James Stephens. Illustrated by Arthur Rackiiam. 
15s. (Macmillan.) 

The matter-of-fact, the scornful Scotch, the person who 


Increasing interest 
is taken in great 
Teligious teachers 
and magicians of the 
past, and this book 
will be very useful 
to many. There arc 
little sketches, well- 
informed, of Appol- 
lonius of Tyana, 
Plotinus, Michael 
Scot, Theophrastus 
Paracelsus, Emanuel 
Swedenborg, Count 
Caligiostro, Anna 
Kingsford and 
Edward Maitland. 
The account of 
Michael Scot lias 
perhaps the most 
fascination ; it is an 
extraordinary story, 
but the author sums 
up : " The lovers of 
the marvellous have 
surrounded with a 
mysterious and semi- 
sinister halo the 
name of a man 
whose chief work in 
life lay in the jiaths 
of philosophy, 
astronomy and med- 
ical research . ' ' The 
talc of Anna Kings- 
ford — a name rarely 
heard nowadays, will 
be new to many. 
Her book, “The 
Perfect Way,"' 
sought, it may be 
remembered, “to 
make peace with 
Science and I'aith, 
to bring together 
East and West." 
Mr. Shirley's volume 
is sure of an 
audience. 



I'Yom Sleeping Beauty. 

By 'rthiir 

(Heinemann). 


The PEOPLE'S Salute. 



From Irish Fairy Tales 
(Macmillan). 


Decoration by Arthur Rackham. 


has no respect for the weird land of Erin, 
had better keep away from this book. It 
is for the child whose parents worship 
Ireland, tor those with adoration for her 
legends. It is a strange collection, 
strangely and ex(iuisit»ly illustrated by 
Mr. Arthur Rackham in marvellous colour 
studies. Mr. Stephens of course is the 
very man to tell the stories of Mongan 
and Fionn. He constantly lapses into 
enchanting asides. “ In truth, we do 
not go to Faery, we become Faery, and 
ill the beating of a pulse we may live for 
a year or a thousand years." “All 
desires are fleeting, but that one lasts 
for ever. Fionn, with all desires, had 
the lasting one, for he would go anywhere 
and forsake anything, for wisdom." One 
of the most beautiful passages, in a 
bookful of beauty, is on the salmon. 
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“ I ranged on the seas of the world ... in a sparkle of 
lucent blue I curved, lit like a living jewel . . . through 
dusks of ebony, all mazed with silver, I shot and shone, 
the wonder of the sea.*' 

THE GARDEN 
THAT WE MADE. 

By the Crown Princess of Sweden. 

los 6(1. (RT.S.) 

We turn over these charming pages with much regret 
that the volume can have no sequel. The book reveals 
something 
of what 
the world 
knows of 
the late 
Princess 
—glim p- 
scs of a sim- 
ple, beaiity- 
loving 
nature. The 
descriptions 
of the Sol- 
liero garden 
are given in 
unaftec ted 
lang u a g e, 
and betray a 
keen appre- 
ciation o f 
colour and 
design. And 
the six re- 
productions 
of paintings 
by the 
writer are 
quite d e- 
li g h t f u 1 , 
notablythat 
entitled “ A 
picturesque 
bit of the 
Valley.^’ 

The sloping grassland, the leaning trees, and the soft shadows 
cast by the boughs, form a graceful and elegant bit of 
work. Again the “massed yellows and reds in “ Flower 
Border in September " arc most effective. Pretty photo- 
graphs arc scattered all through, taken by the Crown 
Prince and his wife. There are plenty of hints here that 
will be helpful to garden lovers. “After having had two 
successive years of failure with our flower bed along the 
wall of the house, we had a lucky inspiration, . . . 


Against the wall a hedge of lavender was planted, and out- 
side of that are the always good-tempered and grateful 
little marigolds." 

VOICES IN THE WIND. 

By Julia Reeve Wood. 3s. 6d. net. (Selwyii & Blount.) 
An interesting collection of quietly thoughtful poems is* 
“ Voices in the Wind," by Julia Reeve Wood. We get 
the author’s views on many varied subjects, and all of 
them arc fresh and sincere poems, even though a few 
lack the finished air of the majority. Now and again we 
feel that the author misses an opportunitv ; for instance, 

in “The 
Dancers " 
the c ou- 
tlasting 
})icturcs of 
a little 
sleeping, 
well - loved 
and cared- 
lor child, 
and a crowd 
of lit tic slum 
children 
d a 11 c 1 11 g 
1 0 11 11 d a 
barrel organ 
— both at 
nine o’clock 
at night — 
arc not 
]) a 1 n t e d 
i v j il 1 y 
c n o ugh. 
The subject 
would lend 
itself well 
to a poem- 
pi c 1 11 re — 
but t h e 
material is 
not used to 
the best 
advantage. 
Among the 

best in the book are these verses from “ Demobilised " : 

“ Fierce hatred of a vanquished foe 
The stalwart warrior docs not know. . . . 

*' No mean desire can fill the heart 
Of him who knows liimself but part 
Of a great plan 

Whereby (k)d proves Himself througli man. . . . 

“ V'arrior — true man in conflict proved — 

Now may thy life be greatly moved 
In thought and deed, 

To serve the world’s more desporiate need." 



Vrom The Garden that We Made The Rock Garden. 

{Religions Tract tSociety). 



From The Grandeur that was Rome 
{Stdgwick S' Jackson), 


iS 


Roman Bridok at Rimini. 
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AS THE WATER FLOWS. 

Bv Eleanor Barnes. 36 Coloured Illustrations by Helen 

Stratton, and many Photographs. 25s. net. (Grant 

Richards.) 

Here an entirely delectable book. It was a perfectly 
splendid idea originally, to get hold of a superlatively 
light portable canoe drawing a minus depth, or nearly 
that weighing only thirty-five pounds, and in it to go 
wandering and exploring the sort of tiny streams and 
small rivers that are generally regarded as not among 
navigable waters, as well as those bigger rivers known to 
others’ keels. In this canoe the autlior has drifted on 
the I'hamcs, the 
Ariin, Rot h e r, 

Mole, Chri'.t- 
church .\von, 

AVyhe, ladder, 
tlie Dorset Stoiir 
anil the Canter- 
bury Stour And 
being a ]K.'i^on of 
.shining wisdom 
she went at all 
tunes ul ih(‘ year 
- I Lin*', Octo- 
ber, December, 
spring o! ^^inll•r, 
allthes.nm So 
she enio>ed Iut- 
self to -ii]»renu' 
height s o 1 
lieauly .nnl even 
claiigei, and tells 
her e\}HTienees 
in a lively, 
personal, g a y 
fashion, but 
always deeply 
niiderstaud i 11 g 

V e 1 p a g e 
carries a idioio- 
graph ol some 
characte r 1 s 1 1 c 
scene, or a 
jiictiire in colour p 
illustrating the 
text, and the 
colour pictures 
add a charming 
touch of idealism 
that warms the 
whole b o o k. 

Many have wist- 
fully longed to 
do what Miss 
Barnes li a s 
d o n e, and to 
read this book 
will be the next 
best thing to 
having actually ^ 
swirled and hUclu(rdi> ) . 

floated oneself 

over these delicate and enchanted waters. 





GWENDOLEN RAVE RAT : 

MODERN WOODCUTTERS (No. i). 

3S. 6d. Jiet. (Herbert Furst : Little Art Rooms, Adelplu.) 

The art of cutting and engraving on ^ 

into strange neglect for these many years past, but Utter > 
there are signs of a revival of interest m an art t^t Icn ^ 
itself more intynately to the personal touch of th^ arUst 
than any othef form of reproduction, 
to glance through this charming selection of Mrs. Raverat 


woodcuts to realLse the wonderful range of expression o 
which it is capable. Note the strength and the beauty of 
light and heavy shadow in “ Gypsies," which we reproduce 
on another page ; then turn to tlic book and note, for 
contrast, the pastoral feeling and gracious loveliness of 
such a perfect thing as the " Sheep by a River or the 
more exquisite delicacy, with all its minute detad of 
foliage, of “ Elms by a Fond," or the delightful little study 
of trees in “ Autumn Morning." IMrs. Raverat, Furst 
tells IIS in a preiatorv note, is a granddaughter of Darwin. 
She studied at the Slade School under Mr. Henry Tonfe, 
and there is enough in tins book to more than justify 

Mr. Furst in say- 
- iiig she practises 
this craft \vith 
a 11 inborn 
dexterity. Her 
work has emo- 
tional as well as 
imaginative 
power ; there is 
life and move- 
ment in it ; the 
mo.st delicate 
sylvan quiet- 
ness, or [^a 
flramatic vigour 
t li a t , with 
massed shadows 
or ill austere 
outline, is not 
li‘ss beautiful. 
W'c liave seen no 
woodcuts for 
long past that 
have moved us 
to such entire 
admiration. 


THE 
SUNDAY 
AT HOME. 

13s. 6d. (Re- 
ligious Tract 
Society.) 

Some sixty 
delightful short 
stories arc to be 
found in this 
handsome crim- 
son volume. 
There is also an 
interesting series 
of “Little 
Romances that 
Actually Hap- 
pened,” by 
Florence Bone, 
a writer who 
has never come 
A Farm by the River, to her own. This 
carefully - c o 11- 

duclcd and quite up-to-date magazine has many good 
features— interviews and accounts of famous people. 
(One of the articles we have most enjoyed is that on 
William and Catherine Booth, written by Mr. Coulson 
Kernahan.) The columns headed “Odd Moments” are 
brightly and freshly done, and contain all sorts of 
anecdotes and small discussions. The seiial story eiiritlcd 
“The Smitten Rock” is readable, and tells a sad love 
story, which comes right in the end. It is by Lindsay 
Cameron. There are loads of attractive pictures, and 
altogether this issue of the popular annual is a triumph of 
good editorship. 
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ON MAKING AND COLLECTING 
ETCHINGS. 

Edited by K. Heskkth. Hubbard, A.W.R.A. £1 is. 

(The Print St>ciety, Bridge House, Ringwood.) 

This handsome volume is one which all who have hopes 
for the future of l^nglish Art will commend and recommend. 
It^does many necessary things with a helpful lucidity and 
a few — too few — excellent explanatory illustrations. It 
is the first of the publications issued by the Print Society, 
established at Ringwood in Hants, and unquestionably 
gives valuable guidance to the neophyte in print- collecting, 
as well as stimu- 
lates a right 
appreciation of 
the work of the 
etchers. Written 
by nine of the 
members of the 
Print Society, 
who have gone 
through the mill 
and learnt from 
experience the 
needs of stu- 
dents, its aim 
is essent i a 1 1 y 
practical. After 
explaining what 
is an etching, 
with an outline 
of its history as 
a feature of art 
-r-an honourable 
and longer his- 
tory than many 
would believe, 
having R e ni - 
brandt as the 
presiding genius 
— the book sup- 
plies a luminous 
description of 
the processes of 
making an etch- 
ing, with its 
close cousins the 
dry-point and 
the aquatint, as 
well as the sup- 
plementary pro- 
cesses, such as 
that of the mez- 
zotint ; with 
hints on print- 
ing, re-touching 
and taking 
proofs. Beyond 
these practical 
dep artments 
Mr. Le=*<lie Ward 
advocates the 
helpfulness o f 
etchings as de- 
corations in 
rooms, and explains the conditions under which they 
best can be displayed ; while Mr. Hesketh Hubbard — an 
enthusiast, for besides editing this admirable sym- 
posium, he founded the I^rint Society — writes on the 
collecting and storing of etchings, and gives a discriminative 
list of books helpful to the student in all his stages of 
development. If the rest of the volumes in this scries are 
as adiq^able as this pioheer, they will comprise a valuable 
library, and will strengthen the general knowledge and 
appreciation of art, and so give the life-blood of encourage- 


ment to a department of spiritual and intellectual life 
which has had something like Cinderella treatment for 
several years. 

IN A GREEN SHADE. 

A COUNTRY COMMENTARY. 

By Maurice Hewlett. 6s. net. (Bell.) 

Pleasant indeed, freshly written and bright with thought, 
is the series of twenty-five essays which Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett has reprinted in this pocketable volume. The 
various gifts which have made him a successful novelist, 

using a wide 
and diverse 
range of moods 
and passions, a 
monasticist and 
a poet — better 
than merely 
minor, though a 
good deal less 
than major — 

have provided 
for liis use an 
instrument 
which, tested, is 
found very effec- 
tive for essay 
work. Mr. Hew- 
lett has been — 
it is obvious as 
well as inevit- 
able — a great 
deal afiected by 
the war. He 
seems far more 
willing to see 
the other side of 
a question than 
once he was, and 
appears more 
sym pathetic 
with the ordin- 
ary ways of 
things. He 
seems, indeed, 
more warmly 
human and 
closer to nature 
than h e w a s 
in the old 
days, when his 
heroines and 
heroes loved and 
fought, with 
very frank pas- 
sion, or sat in 
solitude in a 
painted wood 
amid slabs of 
stage moonlight. 
The pleasantest 
of tills bunch of 
essays, at least 
to the present 
reviewer, is the very cliarining study of Bessie Moore, 
the poet's wife. While Tom was playing the gilded 
gad-about, frivolling with Lord Tonmoddy and his 
brotherhood, living amid a tinkle of guitars and pianos, - 
she was at home bearing and, alas, losing her babies, giving 
her little husband a devoted love, and proving how very 
splendid the simple woman by her own hearth can be. It 
is a delightful study, as indeed are the other studies in 
this book, which treat of politics and poetry with an easy, 
happy pen and a large-hearted sympathy. 
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Prom The Charles Dickens Christmas 
Booklets 

[Cecil Palmer) 

HOLIDAY ROMANCE. 

By Charles Dickens. 

A CHILD’S DREAM OF A STAR. 

By Charles Dickens. 

THE SEVEN POOR TRAVELLERS. 

By Charles Dickens, is. 6d. each. (Cecil r.ilnier ) 
These little books arc very daintily produced, in covers 
of bright colours, with an artistic picture on each. They 
will make excellent sub- 
stitutes for Christinas cards. 

How much better than a 
card, for instance, is “ A 
Child's Dream of a Star " 
in its green and yellow 
binding. After this pretty 
little tale of the boy “ who 
strolled about a good deal, 
and thought of a number 
of things," comes " The 
Holly Tree," with itrs list 
of characters — C'ol)bs the 
Boots, the Walmcrs, and 
Angela Lcath. On thinking 
it over, we consider that 
the booklets arc certain of 
an enthusiastic welcome 
from certain people. Aunts 
and uncles are safe, and 
grandfathers and grant I - 
mothers, and, of course, the 
young person with sense 
and taste. The delightful 
silhouette decorations by 
Doris M. Palmer are quaint 
and elegant, and Mr. Palmer 
is to be congratulated on 
liis happy notion of sending 
abroad these undying tales 
of the great master, .so 
attractively printed, anti so 
accessible to the poverty- 
stricken buyer. 


ARACHNE. A PLAY. 

By Adelaide Eden 
Phillpotts. (Cecil Palnicr.) 



From Lost Legends of the 
Nursery Songs 

[Pill) 


* Arachne " is a charm- 
ingly WTitten little play based 

on the mythological story of the daughter of Iclinon, the 
dyer, who becomes an expert with her spinning and n caving 
t^t she grows over-boastful and challenges the goddess 
Athena to spin a web more beautiful than she (.\rachiie) 
can do. The goddess accepts the challenge ; Arachne 
is defeated, and attempts to commit suicide ; but Athena 
prevents her, and turns her into a spider. When Athena 


From The Charles Dickens Christmas 
Booklets 

[Cnil Palni' i). 

appears just in time to save the girl from hanging herself, 
^Iiss Pliillpotts makes Arachne say : 

“ Support me not. 1 am too proud to live." 

Attte.na : Be thou still prouder, child ; too proud to die. 
Aracu.nl ; Life, that seemed beautiful, has hideous proved. 
Athena : Look on ! Look on ! The .secret future smiles. 
Arachne : The future is a trick to make us hope 

For what shall never come. 1 trust it not. 

Rut Athena wins, and so we come to the last scene of all, 
where Arachne is transformed into a spider. It is quaint, 
fantastic, and the characters throughout are drawn with 

uncommon skill. The book 
IS illustrated with a frontis- 
piece and a number of tiny 
silhouetted figures by Doris 
.AL Palmer, whose work is 
wonderfully alive, dainty 
and decorative. 


A BOOK OF 
DESCANTS. 

By Alan Gray. 3s. 6d. net. 
Organ Edition, 8s. 6d. net. 
(Cainbriclge University 
J Tess ) 

In the preface to "A 
Rook of Descants," compiled 
by Alan Gray, and pub- 
lished by the Cambridge 
University Press, we learn 
that: *An interesting^ 
adaptation of the mediaeval 
arts of Descant and Faux- 
Bourdon has been intro- 
duced into this country in 
the last few years. The 
distinction between tlie 
two methods may be taken 
to be that in Descant a 
certain number of treble 
voices have an independent 
part, while the other voices 
sing the tune ; in Faux- 
Bo urd 011 the tune is placed 
111 the Tenor, wliilc the 
other voices of the Choir 
sing round it in parts. 
Experience has shown that 
by the use of these devices 
the singing of the congregation and their interest in the 
hymns are stanulatcd in a remarkable manner, wdiile the 
musical effect is veiy’’ fine." This book of tunes, we note, 
is the organ edition, the Descant parts being published 
separately To organists and choirs and all those intq^ested 
ill church music, Mr. Gray’s Descants should be a 
useful book. 


‘*0NCE I WAS A MONARCH’S 

Daughter, and sat on a 
LADY’S Knee.” 



Iiiilyk 
From Arachne 
{Cecil Palmer), 


From Arachne 
{Cedi Palmer). 
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THE MEDAL COLLECTOR: 

A GUIDE TO NAVAL, MILITARY 
AND AIR FORCE AWARDS. 

By Stanley C. Johnson, M.A., D.Sc. 7s. 6d. net. (Her- 
bert Jenkins.) 

That the collecting of medals is a matter which interests 
a large number of persons is certain, and there can be 
little doubt the late great war, with its numerous new 


photographs and drawings of a large number of 
medals, orders, etc., and has also half a dozen plates' in 
colour illustrating the manifold variety of ribbons proper 
to the various medals. 

THE XVIIIth CENTURY IN LONDON. 

By E. Beresford Chancellor. Illustrated. 35s. net. 
(Bats ford.) 

As no century of English life centred in London was 
ever fuller than the eighteenth, so we have fuller records 



Ftom The XVIIIth Century in London 
(Batsford). 


The Green Park. 


awards, has given something of a fre>h lilhp to the hobby. 
Incidentally, too, it has given occasion for an increase in 
the number of books devoted to the subject. Ur. Stanley 
Johnson, who contributes this volume on “ Tlie Medal 
Collector to the handy and helpfully informative Col- 
lectors’ series, is already well known as a writer on military 
cunos and medals, and his 
tvork is therefore sure of a 
welcome from all who in any 
degree share his enthusiasm. 

He points out tlial there is a 
growing lendency to differen- 
tiate between medals designed 
to be worn and medallions — 
or coin-likc ].)icces without 
any clip or other means of 
attachment — and in this 
volume lie iiii.its his con- 
sideiation to the former. 

Although h ? denis also with 
a certiiin iiumb(.T of foreign 
medals and orders, by far 
the grcpter part of his bo(jk 
is concerned with lirilish 
aw'ards — whkh l)egan wuli 
present time. Though as Dr. Stanley Johnson tells us 
this country was late in " appreciating the need for con- 
ferring medals,” it is probable that to the majority of 
the collectors for whom such a volume is designed 
it IS "Jfitish medals that are mainly the objects of 
their search. The volume is liberally illustrated with 


in memoirs, journals, novels, picture> and prints as to the 
buildings, the customs, dresses, and jiersoiis of London in 
that period than in any other before our own. We know 
the dady life of the eighteenth c(*ntury in almost every 
aspect and detail, and it was a brilliant and a ha])py idea 
of author and })iiblisher to give us a rapid review and 

summary of the social life of 
the eighteenth century, how 
people walked abroad, drove 
in Hyde l*ark, revelled at 
Raiiolagh and Vauxhall, or 
took their less exalted pleasure 
at Bagniggc M'clls or Rum- 
bolo. The eighteenth century 
was the heyday of the clubs — 
very different then from our 
modern clubs, thougli White’s 
and Brook’s and Boodle's 
and the Cocoa Tree are still 
flounsliing among us. Coffee- 
Jioiises and taverns were 
centres of gay and literary 
3. 4. Oliver Cromwell, life, and there was a notable 

outbreak of church building 
which left London of to-day remarkable legacy, now un- 
fortunately threatened with curtailment. Very interesting 
are the sections which describe the public buildings of tlie 
time, and the streets and dwelling houses. No depart- 
ment of life is untouched by Mr. Chancellor, and the 
190 illustrations form a most adequate supplement to the 
text. The book is a sheer delight. 



Fro7n The Medal Collector 

{Jenkins). 

tlie Armada — up to the 
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OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE, 

AND ITS 
SURROUNDINGS. 

By MacIver Percival. 30'^. net. (Heineiniinn 1 

A volume that will make an instaiii ai)])t*a] to all lovers 
of beautiful and appropriate furniture is “Old English 
Furniture and its Surroundings.*' by MacIver JVrcival. 
The period covered is from the Kestonitioii of the ]\Ionarchv 


RHYMES OF WEE 
WOODLANDERS. 

By Nancy M. Hayes. (Harrap.) 

As the title indicates, this little book of vci>e is con- 
cerned with the tiny creatures who live, and work, and 
die in the woods. The Owl, tlie selfish Cuckoo, the Frog, 
the Snake, the Mole, the Tomtit, the Idicasant, and many 
others w(* meet in the pages of this attractive book. There 
IS a suing, a rhvthm and a spirit of gaiety about these 



From The XVIIIth Century in London Ranelagh. 

{Batsford). 


to the Regency, and is divided into four .sections ~ I\c^tola- 
tion, End of Seventeenth Century and Early Eighteenth, 
Early Georgian, and l>ale Cieorgian. “ Every one collects 
something nowadays,*' says Mr. ^MacIver IVrcival in lus 
Preface, “ old furniture, silver, china or glass, ])crhaps 
all of them ; and such collections are not only interesting 
in themselves, but often add much beauty to the lionies of 


their owners. In many cases, 
however, they arc not seen to 
the best advantage, because 
they are only too often 
arranged in a milieu which is 
totally unsuited tor them, and 
thus not only is the general 
effect less good than it should 
be, but the beauty of the 
individual pieces is obscured. 
. . . Fine pieces are of course 
line anywhere, but when 
placed in their right environ- 
ment new beauties show them- 
selves. . . .*’ The book is 
illustrated with admirable 
photographs of furniture, glass, 
etc., some from public, and 
some from private collections, 
ing and instructive book. 



From The Medal Collector 

(Jenkins). 

Altogether a most interest- 


verses which make them most tlehghlful reading. Some 
ot the verses are entertainingly instructive, such as : 

“ The Cuukoo is a la/y bird — 

She never builds a nest, 

But takes her egg idhers’ homes 
And kiy^ it ^MtJl the rest. 

“ Wlien [Nlr^. Wagtail comes bcu k homo, 

She twitters 111 surprise 

‘ J did not know I'd laid an egg 
So big as this,' she cries. 

" But down she sits, and on a day 
The nestlings all hatch out. 
The Cuckoo’s strong and pu.shes 
all 

The little birds about 

‘ ‘ 1 he Wagtail si olds the C uc.koo as 
Her own poor children fall ; 
But feeds him up and never 
knows 

He’s not her bird at all” — 

while some of the v^erses arc 
]ust quaint fancies like the 
one that begins : 

” The ('eiitipedo was vei \' Lros.s — 
he hated all his toes — 

For round him there vere shoes 
to shine in rows and rows 
and rows. 

‘ I'll never get to bed to-night — ^it'.s very hard indeed ! 

What a lot of shoes to polish ! ' sobbed the sulky Centipede." 
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Tlic story goes on to show how he lent all his legs to a 
Lady Bird in exchange for her wings, and what 
became of them both after the exchange. Miss Nancy 
Hayes writes naturally and easily, and all her work 
is very much alive. 

THROUGH FIRE TO FAITH. 

By Stuart Clare. 5s. (Morgan & Scott ) 

John Burkett, the Squire of Coombedale, was hard 
as nails. His daughter, living with this born tyrant, 
felt “ the iron pierce her soul." Ethel is gentle, 
she lov’cs flowers. " She had many a time found 
solace in the nodding heads of these silent friends, 
whose very movement seemed to betoken s^mipathy." 

The chief scene of the story occurs when the Squire 
appears, enraged, to drive away a meeting of the 
Salvationists. " Apologise !" raved the Squire with 
blasphemous expletives ; " this place belongs to me ! 
What arc you doing here at all ? " He then felled a 
man and woman to the ground with his oaken stick. 

A great many adventures follow. (Ethel had installed 
herself as guardian of the stricken girl.) This book 
would do well for a Sunday school library. 

PERSONAL ASPECTS OF 
JANE AUSTEN. 

By Marv Augusta Austen-Leigh. 9s. net. (John 

Murray.) 

We protest that we love books, and especiall>' 
books about authors. We would not willingly declare 
any book superfluous, least of all a book about Jane 
Austen ; but we are bound to say that the present 
volume is really very, very slight indeed. It tells 
us next to nothing about Jane that we cannot 
gather from the novels ; and it irritates us rather 
than, instructs us when it dwells upon the games and 
amusements of the Austen family as proof of their 
culture- Surely no reader of " Pride and I’rejudicc " 
needs a collection of charades to prove that Jane ^ 
Austen was '* genteel " ! The most interesting part 
of Miss Austen-Leigh’s volume is the chapter in wliicli she 



The Warwick Sketch-Book The Porch, Leycester 

{ Black ). Hospital. 

]\rr. G , I have lived long enough in the world 


quotes the youthful Jane’s marginal exclamations in a to know that it is always so." She was then tliirtccn ? 
copy of Goldsmith’s " History of England." " Oh ! Oh I Those who like Jane and the Ilopplewhitc period 
the wretches," she exclaims of the Puritans ; and of the will find llie volume amusing ; the sidelights it throws 


Stuarts, " A family who were always ill-used, betrayed on lier and her circle are slight but interesting. 


or neglected, whose 
virtues arc seldom 
allowed, while their • 
errors are never for- 
gotten.’’ And 
underneath, a 3'ouiig 
nephew has written, 

■' Bravo. Aunt Jane ’ 

J ust my opinion 
of the case." Such 
sentiments are irre- 
proachable. On 
the supprc'ssion of 
Highland costume 
after tlie J-'ort'^’-five,’ 
she cxclaim>. " I do 
not like tins. K\ ery 
ancient cu'^tom 
ought to be sacred, 
unless it is prejudi- 
cial to HappinesF," 
But her wisest 
remark is append etl 
to Goldsmith’s con- 
demnation of those 
who ^tun mankind 
with x "cry of Free- 
dom : " My dear 
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ART, POETRY AND 
BELLES LETTRES 



.. 


I'toni The Chester Sketch-book 

[Bliuk]. 


*1 

The Water Tower. 


THE 

CHARM 

OF 

OXFORD. 

]*encillc«l by W. (h Blackali A Portfolio of Drawings. 

42s. net. (Sinij)kiii, Marshall.) 

“ Oxford,'’ said A’erlaiuc, in a charming poem, “ Oxford 
c‘st line viJlc qiii me consola." And in these twenty-seven 
drawings aiu one may well find somctliing of the spirit of 
consolation that slid into the 1 rench poet’s heart. The 
dreaming spirc^s of the view of the town from the cast, 
the tender soltni'ss of the Old Mill at Ifflcy, that are the first 
and the last subjects chosen by the artist, are exquisite 
111 their quietude and beauty. In dealing with the different 
colleges. Ml. Ifhickall seems to have devoted himself 
rigidly to reproducing what is actually to be seen, and to 
have set himself deliberately to avoid the intrusion of any 
subjective romantic feeling of his own. Hence at first 
sight one or two of the drawings, such as the front of 
Balliol in llroad Street, or Pnasenose (Quadrangle, or 
“ Tom ” To\\(T, may seem a little t'lnpty, in a low key, 
yet when looked at they begin to exeit tlieir own inherent 
spell, and tliat witchery is beyond any mere trick of the 
nu^si cunning ]H*ncil. The cimning of Mr. BlackalPs 
])encil is fully sliown 111 its subordination to liis themes, 
and 111 the actual tc'chnique and eflcct in the Brasenose 
Oiiadiangle, the riili ]<adchfU‘ Square*, and the garden front 
of St John’s, winch arc really cxciiiisite. Consider the 
delicacy and full colour of the ojien-air pulpit of Mag- 
dalen, and the two regally splendid interiors taken from 
Christ Church, tlie Hall staircase and tlie Hall itself,, 
where all the quality of wood and panel, and pictures 
and lovely glass and the magnificent roof are nobly 
translated and jireservcd. As a collection of memories 
of Oxfold, these draw'ings are* indeed a highly desirable 
pc).sse*ssiou. Tlie portfolio inrlnde*s all the drawings that 
illustrate' “T'lie Charm of Oxford,” by the WarclcPi oL 
Wadham, which w'c leview’c'el last September. 
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From Vision and Design 

(Chatio Wit^dtis), 


Maya Sculpture from Piedras Negras. Mexico. 
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HUTCHINSON’S 

IMPORTANT BOOKS WITH A WORLD-WIDE INTEREST 


Just Published 


The General Staff and its Problems 

GENERAL LUDENDORFF 


The Secret History of the relations between the High 
Command and the German Imperial Government 
as revealed by Official Documents. 


tJwf the senous student of the War, this is certiinlv the most important work that has yet appeared. Written by LudeiidorlT to reinforce the statements in 
his war Memories l>y snowing what his vie»vs were at thi- time, it contains many original and contemporary documents which it is certain would never have 
seen the light at all had not Cicrmany hopelessly lost the W'ar, and the abolttum of the German General Staff been one of the terms of peace. 

Ludendoru s iwonoiincciiients on such questions as indiistiial improvisation, finance, agriculture, franchise, and Germany’s foreign policy are a striking revelation 
of the extent to which he overruled practically cverv department ot the Government and intertered in every matter aficctiug the conduct of the War. His book 
reveals him as the real dictator of Germany and illustrates the extraordinary range ot his mind. 

In Two Large Handsome V^olunies (uniform with the s.mie author’s “ M\' Wai Memories ”), cloth gilt. 31s. net. 


My War Memories' 


GENERAL LUDENDORFF 


Mr. Lloyd George (in Ins Sheffield Sju’ccli) said : — “ You should read a vei'v remarkable book which has just been issued from the press — ' General Ludendorfl's 
Story of the War.’ ” * ' 

The Times: ‘ Alike in the breadth of its scope and on the authontv f>f its author the book is much the most consult reil woik that has yet appeared on the 
war. (jeneral Ludendorff s book is the most important and the most ilUiniinating — at least to Knglish reader-, ” 

The Spectator says ; “ A very able and interesting book General Ludendoi n’s survf’V of the war is highly iiistriietive.” 

I find these Memoirs extraordinarily interesting. The\ must iiectssariK find a place 111 everv lil>rar\. It is a most illiimiii.itmg histor\' of the working 
of Ludendorff s mind, .tiuI the psychological interest cannot lx* gainsaid t olmiel Repmgton in Land and U aler. 

With 46 Sketch Maps in the text and 12 large foKliiig Maps (the work of Ludendorff hiiustll). In Two Large Handsome Volumes. Second edition. 800 pages 
34^. net. 


The War of the Future Gt.NERAL von BERNHARDI 

Autnor of “ (lerinany Jiiul tlie Next Wtir. ’ 

Bemhardi's great book, ‘' Germany and the Next War," of whuh twent\'five large editions w-cie sold, revcaletl him to be a keen soHicr with the shrewd outlook 
of a politician. Must ot hi-, hideous prophecies came true in the late war. but some were mercitiillv spareil Us, .ind for the fuller (le\ eloifiiient ol these he looks to the 
future. His present book. b.isecl upon recent experiences of warfare, covers a larger area, ami piovts that ttermany is. \erv much alive to In r possibilities, and quite 
ready to learn from her j>ast inist.jkes. It is published in Ltigland in the ho]>e that it inav draw the attention ut the publie to what is still a living danger, and so 
help in some measure to prevent Uiat blind coinplaeeiu v whit li was res])oii^ible for so great a disaster as tin l.ite w’ar. In One Large Volume, cltitli gilt. iGs. net. 


Herbert Beerbohm Tree Some .Memories of Him and His Life Collected b> MAX BEERBOHM 

The contributions of which this aiithorisf'd biogr.iphy l^ romptt'.ed, written .as they arc by such distinguished .aiithnnius as Ladv Tiee and her daughters 
Max Bcerlxihm, htlmiind Ciosse, Sir (iilbeil J’arker, llnddou ChaiulHTs. (.eoige Bernard Shaw. W . I Courlnty and stveral olliei.s, r(i\cr practically the whoIe» 
range ot Sir Herbert Tree's aotivilies, and together give a picture of his life and his art that could l>e obtained 111 no olht r wav. 

“ A fitting .Tiul desirnblc record of the life ol Tret, the avJtu. which is so rich in colourful meicknt that a sene-, of bound voliiiiies » oukl not embrace it. A most 
attractive concent ration til sidelightj. on the < haractei of Shakcajican *•, most enterprising exponent and one oi the mo->t iov .ibl» , laudable aitors who has graced 
our sLige .” — Lventns Xcu'^. 

In One Large IbindM-nie Volume with Photogr.u uie Frontispiece and 37 Illustrations from photos and original flrawmgs 4 th Thouiand 21^. net. 

British Secret Service during the Great War NICHOLAS EVER ITT 


An exceptionally interesting b<>ok wiitteii bv a menil»er tjf the Servite, who desrrilx’.s his expericiues and ailventurrs with a we.ilth of detail and a convincing 
sincerity which has prolublv never N fore b<'eii equaUed. IJe does not hesitate to (ntujse where uitinsni is due, ami hi, dciiiinnation ami esposure of some of our 
methods, parliculaiiy the sl.itisfies witJi leg.iul to the Blockade, will Lome a-, an unj>h asant suipiisf* \o those who aio .in ustoiiied to believe all thev read in the news- 
papers, Having lived Iwhiiid the s<ems, hr- writes with an in tinmte know ledge of what wa> ot iiccfs^ity hiililon Iruin the public ui wartime, and his revelations will 
be eagerly aud widely iiiscUs-,< d. Jw^t Puhliohed. lu One Large V'olunic, doth gilt. 165. net. 


The Horse as Comrade and Friend EVERARD R. CALTHROP 


Willi an Intrixlnuiory Li'tlor by LUlM) l.ONSDALK. 


This interesting and .authontative contribution to the literature of horserr.ift received warm praise from tlie late Mr. W.ilter Winans, the famous millionaire 
horse-breeder. TeUiim .illv, it is of great value ; but iheio is, not .1 page m the bmik that cannot be re.Tciily understood aud apprcciati d by thi general reader. 

“ A book of deep interest to horse-lovei*, and owner-, all o\tr the world. It is a deep-rooted undcrstanaiiig of ariim.ils which gives his book a value beyond its 
technical -significance and which will ensure it a welcome m all parts of the world, where the lloisr is the friend of Man. Mr. Calthiop has iK'cn able to render a great 
service to all lovers of horses." — Liverpool Courier. In One Volimic, with 68 Illustrations fiom photos 011 ait paper. i6s. net. 


The Dover Patrol, 1915-1917 


ADMIRAL SI R REGINALD BACON 

K.C.B., K C.Y.O., D.S.O. 


This history is a revckition not only of the .Admiral's, own initiative and resourcefulness, his d.iring and his caution, but also of the atlaptability of thousands 
of men of varied professions, h.iiling from all pirls of the Kiiigilom, Lj ilie hardships and 3?eril3 ot tlie exaLtiiig and ankious woik thev were called upon to ix*rtorin 
in * The Narrows .' " — IJailv 1 elepraph. , , , , . r , - 

“ Chapter after chapb-r of this book thrills tin- reader with stones ol the nev n-failing courage and resourcefulness of all bianchesof tlic .VryKe "—Yorkshire Post, 
With lOT Photographs on ait pa^)e^ and 32 M.ips and Di.Tgr.inis In Two Large liandsome \ uluincs ^ 34 '^ 


Ex-King Constantine and the War 

i>y MAJOR G. M. M^LAS 

This IS probably the most riindid book tli.it has ev»T lieen jniblishod about a 
living monarch. Major Melas was private sccrel.nv to the ex- King of l>ieiie. 
and consequently writes with an intimate kiiowleilee of what w.is happening 
lichind the scenes at the Greek Court. In One J-.iige Handsome \oluiiie, with 
Illustrations from photos on art jiaper. 12s. 6./ net. 

The Australian Victories in France in 

1918 GENERAL Sir JOHN MONASH 
and Edition. C.C M.G., K.C.B. 

Succeeding General Birdwood early in 1918, Sir John Monash gives a vivid 
account of the final months of the war and the anxious hours piemling the (bmi.iii 
attack on Amiens, the repulse of which brought the I'lieiny advance to a staiuistiU 
at one of the most critical jH'riods 0! the whok* war. , , .r, , 

He writes with the utmost candour and m the true sporting spirit of the Colonics, 
and his book will be read as eagerly for its real human interest as for its luuloubted 
technical and ^storical value. In One Large Handsome Volume. 24 V net. tVitli , 
9 Fol^g Maps m colour and 31 Illustrations on art paper. 


The Memoirs of Alexander Iswolsky 

FormcMly litissiaii Minister of Foreign AlVair.s uml Ainiias.siulor 
to France. 

I In .iddition to serving as Miir ;• r of Foreign AfT.uis during the critical years 
I 1900-0110, whin the Kii-,v*-Jap.mese War wm-. fuLiisiiig the attention of the 
. world HI the I'.ii Hast. M IswoUkv held iiuinv important posts in .Munich, Tokio 
' Cop'iihagf 11, and Pans, i-tc. He givei, a jMrtn ukii Iv iinp.irtial ai comit of Kiissian 
poliiiis, .uid his work is a iiot.ible contribution to a ic^ime which h.is gone never 
' to retiiin. los net. 


, The Peace Conference I'y Dr. E. J. DILLON 

' Author nf Tlie Lflipse of Jlussia." 

! Dr. Dillcn has been for si> in inv’ veil? m ihe i loscst touch with the inmost circles 
.of huroiM'an politus. that his opportunities lor colh cting material for the work 
jwheh bear-, this comprehensive title have been imrivalleil. His volume covers 
I all the es,,ential points of the va,,t Conlerence, and forms a work which should be 
j a permanent history ol tliL events of the-e world-shaking iiionths. 

! It does not seem too much to cl.iiin that this w’ork is unique in its source and 
the variety of reliable information which is gathered from its covers. It should 
be studied bv every thinking reader wlio wishes to know what reallv happened 
at Pans during those fateful months when the peace of the world was being settled 
— we hope for all tin. '. In One Large Handsniiie Volume. 21s. net. 


Gardens of Celebrities and Celebrated 
Gardens in and Around London 

By JESSIE MACGREGOR 

Miss Maegregor, who was a favourite pupil of Sir Frederick Leighton and has 
been a xegular Exhibitor at the Academy, here displays her double talent to very 
great advantage. Her illustrations speak for themselves, while the text give.s 
a tnost exhaustive survev of London gardens and their historv from the days of 
the Norman Conquest. Both by those who know and love th<‘ir London, aiul by 
Americans and Overseas Britons, this unique book, with it's f.T»-cin.itjng accounts 
of Hogarth House, Walpole House, the Chelsea Physicke Garden, and many other 
histoxmal backgrounds, will be read with unfailing delight. In One J^arge Hand- 
some Volume. 23s. net. With 20 beautiful Coloured Plates and exquisite Pencil 
Drawings by the Author. 

LONDON: HUTCHINSON & 


A NEW BOOK ON A NEW SUBJECT 

Behind the Motion Picture-Screen 

By AUSTEN C. LE8CARBOURA 

In preparing this work the aiitlmr h.is endeavoured to stwr a course midwav 
betwreeii the purely technieal sid«* of production and the popular articles written 
for those seeking eiiPTfainment r.ither than instruction. Every important phase 
of Cinema work is touched upon, from the pkiiining and W’riting of the scenaru' 
to the projecting of the finished him on the screen, and the work is accurate, up-to- 
date, unbiased and absolutely dillerent trom anything which has appeared pre- 
viously. The book has pictures on every right-hand page, the corresponding 
text being on the left-hand page. This, and other distinctive features, mark a 
new era in the making of books. In Koyal 8vo, cloth gilt, w’lth ovi r 300 lUustra- 
tions. in art paper. 24s. ne t. 

GO., PATERNOSTER ROW 


s 
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AWAKENING. 

By 

John (iAI swokiii v. 

Illustrated by 

K. H. Sautkk. 

7s bd. net 

fHcMiieiiiann ) 

Memory rather 
than observation has 
gone to tlie making 
of this book of Mr. 
Galsworthy’s. It is 
not that one suspects 
Mr. (lalsworthy of 
telling us his own life 
under the guise of 
this narrative of a 
day in the life of a 
boy. ;Most of the 
sketch is fanciful, 
and not untouched 
.w'ith that .senti- 
mentalism w'liich 
is Mr. Galsworthy’.^ 
greatest danger. 
Little Jan Forsyte is 
w^aiting at the top of 
the stairs, wondering 
which way to come 
down : w h 1 1 e h e 
ponders, Mr. (lals- 
worthy tells us ol his 
past, of his nurse 
" Da," of the mea.sles 
— " a di.sease com- 
j)oscd of little spots, 
bed, honey in a 
spoon, and many 
Tangerine oranges ’’ 
— of the subseejuent 
da^’s and weeks of 
reading, the sudden 
excursion into ex- 
pert e n (. e , w 1 1 fl 
adv^entur(‘s after the 
North Pole, and 
desolate v o v a g e s 
over the sea of one's 
bed. It is all boV- 
likc-- but not cjuite 
boy-like enough. 
Jan is neither the 
sim]jle boy nor tliat 
rarer, but not so 
unusual jierson, the 
imaginative < hild 



l-'rom The Twelve 

U'imito ITo/r/io). 


Illustration by Michael Larionov. 


And when he ‘ comes 
to wondering about 
his mother's in- 
creased beau tif Illness 
after her holiday at 
" Glcnsofantrim," a 
note of un veracity 
e r e e s in, which 
spoils the objective 
charm of childhood, 
riiis, we think, is not 
a boy observed but 
a mood remembered : 
and the mood is not 
one which boys ex- 
hibit in this way. 
We like better Mr. 
Galsworthy’s treat- 
ment of Jan’s first 
introduction to sick- 
ness and to church- 
going : there is 
humour as well as 
sympathy t h er e . 
One applies a high 
standard to Mr, 
Cialsworthy. If one 
was to apply to 
“ Awakening ” the 
ordinary ('hrisimas 
book standard, one's 
verdict would be that 
it -was the gift -book 
of this .season. Here 
IS an original tale by 
one of the masters of 
the Fjiglish short 
story : and here are 
illustrations of un- 
usual jn'omise and 
very consKhnable 
.icliK'vement. A t 
tiine-^ Mr. Saiiter 
n'calls ^Ir. Ifeatli 
Kobiiison, at times 
the work ot M. 
IJossihere: but he 
has an ingenious 
fantasy of his o\mi 
which makes .some of 
his sketches the most 
delightful things 111 
a book since J. h. 
Sullivan stop])ed 
illustrating his own 
fantastic f a 1 r > 
'jtories. 



Killfti .1- iy hon-t to him Tom SdJ^^yer 4. ‘ HvtkkUry Fmu.: 

From Awakening 
(Heinemann), 
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STEPHhN ORA HAM 

Children of the Slaves 

By STEPHEN GRAHAM, Author of “The Quest of the 
Face,” “A Private in the Guards,” etc. 8vo. 12s. net. 

A study of the progress of the American Negro since he 
Obtained his freedom. 

CJLlRI.hS n HI BLEY 

Literary Portraits 

By CHARLES WHIBLEY, Author of “Political Por- 
traits,” “Literary Studies,” etc. Crown «vo. 

The subjects dealt with in Mr. Whibley’s new volume of 
cs>>ays are Kabelais— Plnlippe cle ('omineV-“A Translator 
Generali” (Philemon Holland) - Montaigne -The Library of 
an Old Scholar (Drummond of Hawthornden) Robert 
Burton - Jacques Casanova. 

J. Comyns Carr 

STRAY MEMORIES. By his Wife. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

OOI.DHN TRr.ASVRV SfiRIhS Xeiv IW. 

Lyra Heroica 

A Book of Verse for Boys. Selected and arranged by 
WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY. Pott 8vo 3s.6d.net. 

Collected Poems 

By F. W. H. MYERS, Author of “St. Paul.' With 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. 

Lord Tennyson's Works 

Messrs. Macmillan and Co.'s Editions of Tennyson's 
Works are the only complete Editioi.s and contain all the 
Poems still in copyiight. FM)EMS, Globe Edition, fis. net. 
COMPLETE WORKS, Crown 8vo, 8s. Od. 

Catnloi^Hc c<nitiinii i<nupJvti' li^t of cditioui, of Loid 
7 cunysoit\\ Il'yiVis OH application. 


Rudyard Kipling's Works 

UNIFORM EDITION. 22 Vols. 7s. 6d. net per Vol. 
POCKET EDITION. 23 Vols Limp Leather, 7s. 6d, 
net , blue cloth, bs. net per Vol. 

THE SERVICE KH’LING. 26 Vols. Blue cloth, 
3s. net cat'll. 

XEU’ JMj S(UAIIJ.K XOMHS 

The Captives 

A Novel in Four Parts. By HUGH WALPOLE, 
Author of “ The Secret City, '* The Duchess of Wrexc, 
<kc. Crown 8vo. 7s. bd. net. 

In the Mountains 

Crown 8vo. 7s. (id. net. 

Thomas Hardy's Works 

UNIFORM EDITION. 23 Vols. Crown 8vo. Clot.i 
gilt. bs. net each. 

POCKET EDITION. 22 Vols. F'cap. 8vo, with full 
gilt backs and gill tops. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. Limp 
Leather, bs. net each. 

THE WESSEX EDITION. 22 Vols. Cloth e.xtra. 
8vo. 10s. (id. net eicli. 

CAyoS WILLIAM 1 JUMBLE 

Fellowship with God 

Sermons Preached in Westminster Abbey by Rev. 
WILLIAM TEMPLE, M.A., D.Litt., Canon Residentiary. 
Crown 8vo. bs. net. 

The Other Side of Death 

A Study in Christian Eschatology. By RONALD G. 
MACINTYRE, M.A., D.D.(Edin.). Professor of 
Systematic Theology, St. Andrew's College, Sydney. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. Od. net. 

The Child’s Knowledge of God : 

An Enquiry into Existing Helps and Hindrances to its 
Development. By Rev. THOMAS GR-GG-SMITH, 
M.A., Director of Religious Education in the Southern 
Division of the Diocese of Manchester. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo. 


ARTHUR RAC KH A M'S .YEW COLOUR BOOK 

Irish Fairy Tales 

By JAMES STEPHENS, Author of “The Crock of 
Gold,” etc. V\ ith 16 Plates in colour and other Illus- 
trations in black-and-white by ARTHUR RACKHAM. 
Ordinary Edition, Fcap. 4to, 15?. net. Edition de Luxe^ 
limited to 500 copies, Demy 4to, £3 3s. net. 


Piccadilly in Three Centuries 

With some Account of Berkeley Square and The Hay- 
market. By ARTHUR IRWIN DASENT. With 
Illustrations 8vo. 18s. net. 

'The Times: “An t'xcelleni piuce nf tliar anecdotic .'inti- 
quarianism which keeps one sitting in an arm chair turning 
over juhl one more page long alter one ought to be in bed. 

. . . To every Londoner it w 11 be a book of great 

interest.'* 

A History of the British Army 

By the Hon. j. W. FORTESCUK. Vols. IX and X— 
1813-1815. With a separate volume of Maps and Plans 
illustrating the two vols. 8vo. £4 4s. net. 

J /le Daily Mail The two \oliimes are admirably 
written, full of instruction, and cover the closing period of the 
Peninsular War and the W'aierku Campaign in their spirited 
and invaluable narrative.* 


In Morocco 

By EDITH WHARTON, Author of "The House of 

Mirth,” etc. Fully Illustrated. 8vo. 20s. net. 

The Tunes: “The most intensiing reading in her book 
consists o( her own comments and inferences — suggested by a 
first encounter with a veiled woman, bv pilgrims, by archi- 
terlure, b\ srcnt'rv, by the thous.ind and one things ibt'it are 
to be seen by an>one with a seeing eye 

Under the Turk in Constantinople : 

A Record of Sir John Finch's Embassy 1674-1681. 

By G. F. ABBOTT. With a Forew'ord by Viscount 

BR^XF^ O.M. With Portraits. 8vo. iSs. net. 

Lord ‘■<rv( e says - “Not cuily a contribiiiion to hi.story, but 
a narraliM h\ely eiunigh and dramanc enough to be worth 
reading a:> a stud} in human na'.iiie. ' 


HlCHW.iY.^ A.\'D .'^JJHLS 

Highways & Byways in Northumbria 

By P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. Illustr.ited hy HUGH 
THOMSON. Exba Crown 8vo. 7s. bd. net. 

The Ila-Speaking Peoples of Northern 
Rhodesia 

Bv Rev. F'DWIN W. SMITH and the late Captain 
ANDREW MURRAY DALE. Fully Illustrated. 2 vols. 
Svo. 50s. net. 

Sir ]. C. Fk v/i K wMies — It i-. a book of the highest 
scienlitu v.iliu. nno of tie* best and most thorough monographs 
e\er published .)n a savage tribe. 


A Quaker Singer's Recollections 

By DAVID BIS PH AM illustrated. Svo. 24s. net. 

J'hr 7'imes : well filled book, and rich in o\eellent 

ane. dote." 


Macmillan’s Catalofiue of Books suitable for Presentation Post Free on application 

MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2 


♦ ♦ 
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DELPHI. 

13y Fredkrik 

PouLSEX. Illus- 
trated. 2 IS. net. 

(Gyldcndal.) 

The author of this 
magnificent book is 
the keeper of the 
superb Xy Carlsberg 
Museum at Copen- 
hagen, and is well 
known among arch- 
a'ologisls by his 
writings. In 1907 he 
spent a considerable 
time at Delphi and 
the present volume 
is based on his im- 
pressions and notes 
then taken and con- 
tinued, by study of 
all the publications 
of the discoveries 
made by the French 
School at Athens, by 
their patient and ex- 
tensive excavations 
and explorations, 
now steadily pro- 
ceeding since 1891. 
The value and in- 
terest of these dis- 
coveries is apparent 
when we remember 
that for 01 a n y 
centuries Delphi was 
a central shrine to 
which all the units 
of the Greek world 
turned for advice 
and to pay homage, 
and that its mem 
o r i a 1 s were an 
epitome ot all the 
history of the period 
of its greatness. 
1 C e r y city a n fl 
community erected 
these monumeuts 



r'roni Delphi 
{Gyldendal). 


Dancing Women 

(From the Delphian Column). 


aft in every form, 
and we must re- 
member that these 
works of art were 
not local, but 
examples of the art 
of every section of 
the Greek world. 
Dr. Poulsen gives 
minute and careful 
descriptions of the 
buildings and 
trophies and statues 
uncovered in the 
work of excavation, 
and these are illus- 
trated by about one 
hundred and seventy 
photographs. There 
is a remarkable 
summary of tlie part 
j)layed by Delphi in 
directing Greek 
tliought and culture, 
and altogether this 
book will be en- 
ormously prized by 
every scholar and 
Hellenist among us. 

PIANOFORTE 
AND DANCE 
ANNUAL. 

i.s. ((icorge Xewiies.) 

The Pianoforte 
and Dance Annual" 
])ublished by Messrs. 
Xewnes should prove 
ail acceptable ad- 
dition to tlie music 
collectt'd for Christ- 
mas festivities. Be- 
sides a selection of 
dance mu sir and 
^ome tuneful melo- 
dies from " Bran 
Pie," the album con- 
tains eighteen 


and inscriptions and popular choruses 

buildings, dedicated to Apollo and commemorating their from such well-known favourites as " A Southern Maid," 
victories, their treaties, their triumphs of every kind, and " Who's Hooper ? " " Monsieur Beaucairc," etc. A u.seful 


every salient event in their corporate lives. The result was book for those whose lot it is to play while others 

that Delphi was incredibly rich in the finest works of dance. 



From Delphi 
(Gyldendal). 


THB ASSBMBLY dP THB GQDS. 
(From the East FrioM.) 
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CHAPMAN & HALL announce 


Jnd Bditloa la the Press 


South Wind’s Successor 


THEY WENT By NORMAN DOUGLAS. 7s. 6d. net 

“They Went ’ is the novel of the season. It has been reviewed at great length in nearly every important 
.daily and weekly paper. Rebecca West described it as “a beautiful and iini(]ue work of art.” I he Ndtion 
devoted two columns of praise to it. There is no one who writes at all like Norman Douglas. He is absolutely 
individual. The Times said of “ 1 hey Went ” that “there will be no other book in the least like this during the 
autumn l)ot)k season.” It is in great demand at all bookstalls and libraries. The hist large edition is nearly 
exhausted and a second is in the press. “'Ihey Went” is a great book, greater, many people think, even than 
“ South Wind.” 


2nd Edition In the Press 


MEMOIRS OF LIFE AND LITERATURE 


By W. H. MALLOCK. 


l6s. net 


Tew forms of literature are more fascinating than the art of reminiscence, and Mr. Mallock’s “ Memoirs of 
.»ife and Literature ” is one of the most popular books of the autumn season. It has received columns of praise, 


and is selling steadily. I he first edition is nearly exhausted and a second large edition is in the press. In 
“They Went ” and “ Memoirs of Life and Literature ” Messrs. Chapman S: Hall have certainly published two 


of the most important books of the year. 


A Sequel to Marie Claire 


Marie Claire- 


MARIE CLAIRE’S WORKSHOP 

By MARGUERITE AUDOUX, transUted by F. S. FLINT. 7s. 6d. net 

A few years before the war a book written by a French seamstress achieved an enormous success : it sold 
13,000 copies at 6s. That book was “ Marie Claire,” and now there isasetjuel to it, “ Marie Claire's Workshop,” 
that is every bit as good. “Mile. Audoux is a very fine artist,” says the Westminster Gazette, “Life flows 
througli the workshop of a Paris dressmaker, and the successive waves are registered by the incomparably 
sensitive apparatus provided by Mile. Audoux's genius. Mile. Audoux shows us in a series of beautiful scenes 
that man is a spiritual being and that love cannot fail to triumph, even when the lover is beaten to death. . . . 
Marie Claire’s ‘ Workshop ' is a lovely work of art.” 


LIBRARY BOOKS 

REMINISCENCES OF A 
STOWAWAY 

By C. E. GOULDSBURY. 15s. net 

“Mr, Gouldsbury has written a book which both in style 
and matter would bu hard to beat.” — Punch, 


NOVELS- 

LARRY MUNRO 

By G. B* STERN. 


ys* 6d. net 


THE HEART OF UNAGA 

By RIDGWELL CULLUM. 7s. 6d. net 


MAGIC IN NAMES 

By EDWARD CLODD. 12s. 6d. net 

“A curious and attractive study ol primitive beliefs and 
customs .*' — Westminster Gazette. This bonk is receivinj; a 
great deal of attention in the daily and weekly i’less. It is 
the subject of much discussion. 

MY CANADIAN MEMORIES 

Br S. *IACNAUGHTAN. aulhor of " A 
Lame Dog^s Diary 12s.6d.net 

“ Thoroughly readable.”— “ Thnrniighly repre- 
sentative or Its author.” — Daily Telef^raph. “Their success 
lies in their individiiahiy.”- Glasgow Herald. 


THE GRANITE HILLS 

By C. E. HEANLEY. 


CHESTNUTS AND SMALL 
BEER 


A Journalist's Memoirs 


By H. J. JENNINGS. 12s. 6d. net 

' “No lack of liveliness iJai/y entertain- 

ment.”— Po// Mall Gazette. “Spirited leminiscences, 
Scotsman. 


7s* 6d. net 


A NEW ART SERIES 

THE UNIVERSAL ART SERIES 
The first two volumes of this series are now ready 

MODERN MOVEMENTS IN 
PAINTING 

By CHARLES MARRIOTT. 21s. iiet 

DESIGN AND TRADITION 

By AMOR FENN. 30s. net 

Further volumes will be added during the autumn. 
For full particulars apply to the publishers. 


CHAPMAN 6 HALL. Ltd., 11, Henrietta Street, W.C.2 
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FOUR IRISH 

LANDSCAPE 

PAINTERS. 

By Thomas J 5 oi>kin. 

21S. not. (Dublin : The 

Till hot l*rcsb ) 

Mr. Bodkin has ex- 
panded in this book a 
lecture delivered at an im- 
portant ^nrls’ school in 
Dublin. The four painters 
dealt with are Georp^e 
Barret, who in the 
eij^hteenlh century was 
one of the most popular 
landscape painters in 
E n gl and , a n d wh ose wa ter 
colours especially are of 
very noteworthy cpiality, 
James Arthur O’Connor, 
^\'alter O.^ borne and 
^sathaniol Hone. O’C'on- 
nor died in painted 

eliit'lly in oils, and has 
loll a very considerable 
number of pictures that 
can be sein in public 
c o 1 1 e c 1 1 o n s. Nathaniel 
Hone lived from 1^31 to 
1017, and left bcliind a 
very large, an astonish- 
ingly large number of 
pictures of very high 
merit indeed. Walter 
Osborne’s death at the 
early ag(' of forty- three 
was a most cruel loss to 
art and to Irish art. No 
one who knew' him can 
(wer forget his personality, 
so rich and various, nor 
liis power as a painter 
show'll not merely in I11.S 
canvases but impressed on 
his conversation. Al- 
though it is true that 
Osborne in late yeeirs — 
lie died in i<)03 — devoted 
li i m elf t o }) o r t r a i t 
painting, by predilection 
h e w’ a s a 1 a n d s c a p e 



painter, and his best works arc among 
the finest of his time. The chief value 
of jNlr. Jiodkin’s quiid little book lies 
111 tile illustrations and the very 
voluminous appendices wdiich contain 
exceptionally full records of the pictures 
painted by the four artists. 

CHATS ON OLD 
SHEFFIELD PLATE. 

By Arthur Hayden. With frontis- 
piece and 58 full-page illustrations. 

2 IS. net. (Eisher Unwan.) 

Mr. Hayden has here writlcii a com- 
panion volume to his “ Chats on Old 
Silver," and one that is in every W'ay 
worthy to stand by its predecessor. It 
is a plca.santly dLscursive, soundly in- 
forming survey of the art of the silver- 
plater from its rise to its supersession 
by the modern clcctro-idating process. 
Its carefully detailed descriptions and 
the many beautiful examples of Sheffield 
plate shown in the illustrations should 
be of great service to collectors, and 
increase their interest in this fine crafts- 
manship of yesterday. 
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THE KINGDOM 
OF IHE PEARL 

Illustrated by EDMUND DULAC 


Ten illustrations in four and five colour with gold and silver, end- 
papers and cover design by the Artist. 

Ordinary Edition— Limited to 675 numbered copies. £2 2s. net. 
Edition de Luxe— Limited to 100 copies, numbered and signed by the 
Artist. £5 5s. net. 



By LUCILLE VAN SLYKE 


**At our first glance of Felicia Day we take her to our hearts and 
follow her with ever increasing interest.*’ — Glasgow Herald, 

“ So sweet that she wins all hearts.** — Liverpool Courier, 



A TTRA CTIVE GIFT - B OQKS 

ARTHUR AND HIS KNIGHTS 

Retold by CHRISTINE CHAIJNDLER. 
with eight illustrations in full colour, artistic 
cover design, wrapper and end-papers by 
MACKENZIE. 15/- net 

THE THIRTEENTH ORPHAN 

By CHRISTINE CHAUNDI.ER . Illustrated 
by HONOR APPi.ETON. Seven exquisite 
illustrations, end-papers, case and cover design 
by the Artist. 

A STORY THAT WILL DBLKillT LVIiRY READER 



THE RIGHT 
KIND OF GIRL 


I Dorothea Moore 


Author of “ The New 
Girl,” “The Head of 
the Lower School,** 


etc. 


SCHOOL TALES, 6 - net each 
6 Illustrations. Coloured wn pp ,'r. 



JUST GERRY 

Hv C^nttndt^w 

THE IRON WAY 

Pt; Mgfeo^w ffincks 



STORIES FOR YOUNOER CHILDREN 

Picture Boards. Attractive three-colour Illustrations. Many 
Black-and-White designs. 2/> net each. 

THE BINKY BOOKS THE BUNTY BOOKS 

The Motor Bandits Someone to Play With 

The Circus Lion The Losing of Baby Brother 


Illustrated by Illustrated by 

WILL OWEN ANGUSINE MACGREGOR 




THE TUCK-ME-UP 
BOORS 

Each volume contains a Complete Bed-time 
Story. Coloured Cover, attractively Illus- 
trated, 6d. net each. 



The Tail of Dapple Grey 
The Toy -Cupboard Mouse 
The China Dog 
The Story of Mr. Noah 


I 


THE HUMAN BIBLE. By Eric S. Robertson, Author of *‘ The Limits of Unbelief,” etc, A plain book 
framed to convey to the general reader the elcments>f modern knowledge about the Bible’s growth. 
15/- net. 

SUCCESS IN RETAIL ADVERTISING. By Thomas Russell, Author of ’^Commercial Advertising.” 

“An admirable taiAe”— Western Mornms\Posi. 12/6 net. 

MIRACLES WHICH HAPPEN. By the Rev.l -Arthur Pannell, with an Introduction by the Rev. Alfred 
Caldecott, D.D. 6/- net. 

THE LIMITS OF UNBELIEF. By the Rev. |Eric S )Robcrtson. ’’ The spirit and outlook of the writer 
are of immense import and value to a sincere SQcker J** - Manchester Clip NeWs, 6/- net. 


22, Berners Street, W.l 
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From Old Crosses and Lychgates 
(Batsford^* 


drawings or prints of 
old crosses that have 
disappeared or suffered 
modem “ restoration/' 
The descriptions are 
admirably done and em- 
body a great deal of 
living history. It is in- 
teresting to notice that 
thf; master-mason who 
at the end of the thir- 
teenth century con- 
tracted for a number 
of the "Kleanor" 
crosses, estimated their 
cost at ;£95 apiece. 
One of his crosses, 
that at Northampton, 
still stands. It would 
be instructive to have 
a modem estimate. 



From Cathedrals of Northern Italy 
{Werner Laurie). 


Rkrbqos in San FnangbsoQi 
Pisa. 


Mankkt Cross. Ipswich, with 

DETAILS OF WOOD-CARVINQ. 


Messrs. Collins, who pub- 
lished Mr. Beresford's 
books, should have pro- 
duced this. It has a very 
curious theme — a result 
of mind upon matter — 
of the love of a woman 
for one particular man 
producing his form and 
features in her son by 
another man. This 
theme has been treated, 
though very differently, 
in Miss Rebecca West's 
" Return of the Soldier." 
Mr. Lynch is to be 
congratulated on the 
charm and beauty of his 
writing, and on the 
delicate handling of a 
difhcult theme. 
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BOOKS WITH THE 

CASSELL IMPRINT 

FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


OENERAL VOLUMES 

THE OUTLINE OF HISTORY: Being^ a Plain 
History of Life and Mankind. H. G. WELLS. 

'Ihfc only complete single volume edition contciiniiii; the 
Author’s extensive corrections in the text. 21 /- net 

RECOLLECTIONS OF THE EMPRESS 

EUGENIE. AUGUSTIN FILON. With S Half tone 
Plates, 21 /- net 

MR. PUNCH’S HISTORY OF THE GREAT 
WAR. Profusely Illustrated. 10, 6 net 

THE CRISIS OF THE NAVAL WAR. Admiral 
of the Fleet, Viscount JELLICOE OF SCAPA, GX B., 
O.M., G.C.Y.O. With 14 Illustrations, including 
Diagrams, Plan and ('harts. 31/6 net 

OUR FAMILY AFFAIRS. E. F. BENSON. W ith 

8 Half-tone Plates. 16 /- net 

OUR WOMEN: Chapters on the Sex-Discord. 
ARNOLD BENNETT. 7/6 net 

THE LAND OF THE HILLS AND THE 
GLENS: Wild Life in Iona and the Inner 
Hebrides. BETON GORDON, F.Z.8. With 4S Half- 
tone illustrations from Photographs taken by the 
Author. 15/- net 

MY FIGHTING LIFE. GEORGES CARPENTIER. 

With 8 Plates. 10/6 net 

TWELLS BREX : A Conqueror of Death. 
HAMILTON FYFE. With Poi trait Frontispiece. 3rd 
1 mpression 6/- net 

THE TRIUMPH OF NATIONALIZATION. 
Sir LEO CHIOZZA MONEY. With a large number of 
statistical table.s on various industrial matters, and 
general charts. 7/6 net 

THROUGH BOLSHEVIK RUSSIA. Mrs. 
PHILIP SNOWDEN 3rd Impression. 5/- net 

OUT OF MY LIFE. Marthall von HINDEN- 
BURG. 31 /6 net 

GERMANY’S HIGH SEA FLEET IN THE 
WORLD WAR. Admiral BCHEER. 25 /- net 

CASSELL'S NEW FRENCH-ENGLISH. 
ENGLISH-FRENCH DICTIONARY. Edited 
by E. A. BAKER, M.A., D.Lit. Fxtra crown Svo, 
upwards of x,ooo pages. 

Cloih, 7/6 net, Quarter Leather, 10/6 net 

CASSELL’S CLASSIFIED aUOTATIONS. 
Compiled and arranged by W. GURNEY BENHAH. 

12/6 net 

A DICTIONARV OF NAPOLEON AND HIS 
TIMES (In the light of Modern Research). 
HUBERT N. RICHARDSON, B.A., F.R.A.I., F.C S. 

30 .'- net 

DICTIONARV OF PHRASE AND FABLE. 
Rer. Or. BREWER. 15 /- net 

GREAT PICTITRES BY GREAT PAINTERS. 

With l>escriptive Notes by ARTHUR FISH. Repro- 
duced by the Three-Colour Process on canvas suiface 
paper. Vols. I and 2, Cloth gilt. 17/6 net each 

THE COMPLETE GARDENER. H. H THOMAS. 

Illustrated. 17/6 net 

PRACTICAL AMATEUR GARDENING. H. H. 
TMJMAS With Coloured Frontisjnece and 48 Half- 
tone Illustrations. 8,'- net 

THE ROSE BOOK. H. H. THOMAS and 
E. W. EASLEA. Illustrated. 8/- net 


THE BOOK OF HARDY FLO'WERS. 

H. H. T'iOMAS. llliistrutod. 17/6 net 

INDISCRETIONS OF THE NAVAL CENSOR, 
REAR ADHIRAU SIR DOUGLAS BROWNRIGG, 
BART. 12/6 net 

A MERCHANT FLEET AT WAR. 

ARCHIBALD HURD Illustrated. 12/6 net 

MOUNTAIN MEMORIES. SIR MARTIN CONWAY. 

A Pilgrimage ol Kom.tnce. With 16 Plates. 21 /- net 

ANIMAL LIFE UNDER WATER. 

FRANCIS WARD, M.D., F.Z.S. 9 /- net 

FICTION 

THE GREEN EYES OF BAST. SAX ROHMER. 

2nd Impression. 8/6 net 

THE COTTNTESS OF LOWNDES SQUARE. 

E. F. BENSON. 8/6 net 

GREEN APPLE HARVEST. 

SHEILA KAYE-SMITH. 3rd Impress on. 8/6 net 

UNREALITY. BARTIMEUS. 8/6 net 

THE LOOP OF GOLD. DAVID LTALL. 8/6 net 

THE CHAPERON. B. M. CROKER. 

3rd Impression. 8/6 net 

THARON OF LOST VALLEY. 

VINOIE E. ROE. 8/6 net. 

THE TOP OF THE WORLD. ETHEL M. DELL. 

4th Impression. 7/6 net 

THE VANITY GIRL. COMPTON MACKENZIE. 

2ndImpression. 8/6 net 

JUVENILES 

CHUMS YEARLY VOLUME. Profusely Illustrated 

With Colour, Half-tone, and Line Drawings. Cloth 
gilt. 12/6 net 

CASSELL’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL. With 160 

I’lctures in Colour and Jilack-and- White Illustrations. 
Cloth gill edges, 7/6 net. Picture Boards, 6/- net 

THE BRITISH BOY’S ANNUAL. With 4 Colour 
pictures and a profusion of other illustrations. Cloth 
gilt. 7/6'nel 

THE BRITISH GIRL’S ANNUAL. With 4 Colour 
Pictures and a prolusion ol other illustrations. Cloth 
gilt. 7/6 net 

LITTLE FOLKS CHRISTMAS VOLUME. 

I^olusely ill US1 rated, 

Lloth gilt, 7/6 net. Paper Boards, 6/6 net 

BO PEEP: A Picture Book Annual for 
Little Folk, doth, 5;'- net. Picture Boards, 4 /- net 

TINY TOTS : A Picture Book Annual for 
the Very Little Ones. Pr luseiy illustrated. 

Cloth, 4 /- net. l*aper Boards, 3 /- net 

THE SECRET OF THE SARGASSO SEA. 
FRANK H. SHAW. 6/- m t 

THE MYSTERY OF MANBURY MANOR. 
ERIC WOOD. 5 /- net 

ROSELEEN AT SCHOOL. MAY WYNNE. Illus- 
trated. 5/- net 

SOME ADVENTURES OF THE NOAH 
FAMILY, inciudiner Japhet. J. F. 
HORRABIN. 2 /- net 


THE HOUSE OF 

CASSELL 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE 

I pi A Jl\ I ^ T r\ AT AT rr ^ a 
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MAN AND HIS BUILDINGS. 

B)" T. S. Attlee, IVI A., A B.I B A. 6s. net. (Swart lim ore 
Vresa.) 

Mr. Attlee has written a timely and highly interesting 
hook. In form it is a brief and non-technical survey 



From Bookplates by Frank Brangwyn 

{Mori and Press). 


of the great periods of architeeture. The story of man 
IS written in stone, and it is in liis dwellings, his public 
buildings and his churches that the spirit of tlie age^ 



The Chateau. 
Chambord. 


finds its most permanent and most “ pitilessly accurate " 
expression. In the pyramids and temples of ancient 
Egypt the author sees nothing but the ruthless exploita- 
tion of manual labour, and over even the splendid archi- 
tectural achievements of Greece and Rome hangs the 
shadow of slavery. Not till the spirit of Christianity 



From Bookplates by Frank Brangwyn 

{Mot land Press) 

Recently rcviewrd in Tm Ucickman', 


slowly penetrated mankiiul tlid the individual worker 
attain full freedom, and the result ot tlu.s new outlet for 
initiative was that splendid burst of free co-operation, 
the era of Gothic. The author has an instructive chapter 
on the chaotic state of present day commercial and domestic 
architecture — architecture stam])ed by the age of “ jiro- 
duction for profit,” and he looks for a remedy for 



From Fifty Years of Travel Frank Hedges Butler 
by Land, Water Bookplate. 
and Air 

(Fisher Unwin). 

this, and for industrial discontent, in the Building (ruild 
which, in reviving the spirit of collective goodwill and 
co-operation, will bring back beauty into our streets 
and towns. A book at once thoughtful and thought 
provoking. 


From Man and His Buildings 
(Swarthmore Press). 
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STANLEY PAUL 6 CO’S LIST 


A Publishing Experiment! 

THE NEW NOVEL LIBRARY : New FulMength Copyright Novels by leading Authors, not previously 
• published in any form, now issued In the first instance at the popular price of 2 '6 net each. Printed on good 
paper, each volume large foolscap Bvo, strongly bound, with attractive three-coloured jacket by a well-known 
artist. The First Four Titles in the Series: — 

A GALLANT OF SPAIN 

By MAY WYNNK A vi\ nl lovo. btorj in which the n itorion^. Duke de Kipiterda ]>;irL .Vo;/- AV»rr//' 

CORINTHIAN JACK 

liy CIIAUI^Krt K. PEAKCK. A splcudul sporting novel of Die earlv l!)th reiitiirv .. ... \>nr 

HER CHOSEN PART • 

lly HAMIhrON IMirMMOXJ). A faaeinatinf; hi.storicaI romance of tiie Borgia times 

THE GRASSHAMPTON STABLE 

By II. NOEL \VTIjI, 1\MS A story of the Turf, with a tine lo\e interest, which Nhoulil appeal to all readers oi Hawley Smart and Nat Htmld. 


Some Good NoVets 


(’rown h\o I'hilli. 

THE LURE OF THE PAST 8 6 net. 


Anthony Armstrong 

( \ New \\ riltr) 


t’l on II < lotli 

SPEARS OF DELIVERANCE 


Cloth. 7 6 net. 


SWEET ALOES Lady Stirling of Glorat 

TEMPERAMENT Dolf Wyllarde 

WHO'S THAT A'CALLING? Kate Horn 

MONKS -LYONNESS Cecil Adair 

THE SILVER TEA-SHOP E. Everett-Green 

SLIPPERY AS-SIN 7 - net. 

Pierre Souvestre and Marcel Allain 


MIRRY-ANN 

A MATTER OF BEHAVIOUR 
A LIMB OF SATAN Picri 
BILLY'S BARGlIN 
THE AZURE LAKE 
LOVE’S ANVIL 


Capt. Eric Roid 

( \ .Vew Wiiter) 

Norma Lorlmer 
Violet Hunt 


Pierre Souvestre and Marcel Allain 
£. Everett-Green 
Cecil Adair 
V. I. Dmitrieva 
Edwin Balmer 


HER GREAT MOMENT Edwin Balmer 

THE CHILDREN OF SATAN 

Translated by Dr. A. S. Rappoport 


Stanley Paul’s “Sell at Sight” Novels 

In Kcip. ''VO, j>rinti*d from clear type on gixvl jiap^r Mr ^iiL'Iv hound, dc'-ia led litlr paue with 'i colour dust wiai>|)^r-' h\ distiiigiiMlieil arlists, 2 - net 

Over Half a Million alreatiy sold of the first 12 titles. 


A WIFE OUT OF EGYPT 
UNDER THE INCENSE TREES 
THE SAILS OF LIFE 
THE DEAN S DAUGHTER 
CANTACUTE TOWERS 
THE QUALITIES OF MERCY 
A SPLEND D DESTINY 
LITTLE LADY CHARLES 
THE MAN SHE MARRIED 
BENEATH A SPELL 
THE HOUSE OF SUNSHINE 
A CHARITY GIRL 
THE CHEERFUL KNAVE 
SHOES OF GOLD 
LOVE FINOS A WAY . 


Nornta Lorlmer 
Cecil Adair 
Cecil Adair 
Cecil Adair 
Cecil Adair 
CfC// Adair 
Effie A. Rowlands 
Effie A. Rowlands 
Effie A. Rowlands 
Effie A. Rowlands 
Effie A. Rowlands 
Effie A Rowlands 
Heble Howard 
Hamilton Drummond 
May Wynne 


A BABE IN BOHEMIA 

GABRIEL’S GARDEN 

THE RIDING MASTER 

THE CELEBRITY’S DAUGHTER . 

THE INK^ ^LINGER 

ALL SORTS 

CONCERNING A VOW 

LOVE'S MASK 

DR. PHILLIPS 

THE VUSJICE OF THE DUKE 
YOUTH WILL BE SERVED . 
MISTRESS OF THE FARM 
HENRY OF NAVA •»RE .. 

THE CAREER OP BEAUTY DARLING 
JILL^ALL^ALONE 


Frank Danby 
Cecil Adair 
Dolf Wyllarde 
Violet Hunt 
’’Rita” 

Dotf Wyllarde 
Rhoda Broughton 
Effie A, Rowlands 
Frank Danby 
Rafael SabatinI 
Dolf Wyllarde 
Effie A. Rowlands 
May Wynne 
Dolf Wyllarde 
“ Rita ” 


“ The Practical Hints " Serjes 

EaHi Volnnn: in Kcap. 8vn. (MoUl 3 6 net. 

PRACTICAL HINTS ON TRAINING FOR THE STAGE, liy 

MtNKS PiiATI'. The foremost authority ou the aui»ieoi of Stage 

PRAcW'cAL HINTS ON ACTING FOR THE CINEMA. I’*;. 

practical' HINTS ON PLAY WRITING. Hy AONESrhATT 
CINEMA PLAYS : How to Write Them ; How t o Sell Them. 

By Kr.SlAi’K HAJ.E BAIJ., late Sre iario Editor and Broducei of 
Nilax, Ec air and oilier Film CoinpaiiicB. Second Edition 

The A 3 C Series 

111 larce Crown Svo, eacii volume ver> fully illustrated hi half tone and line, 
price 10 6 net. eadi. 

THE ABC OF WAR MEDALS AND DECORATIONS Bv 

^\ . Al tiCSirs STENNAKii, nffleier d Aeadi niit:, Amiioi of • J-nuii tlit 
I’.reanfs of flic I'.rav**, ' A'c With a new lutrodiicMoii and new Illustra- 
tion. With illustrations in half-tone and line 

THE ABC OF COLLECTING OLD CONTINENTAL 
POTTERY. Bv .1. F. BLACK EB W ith illnsirati.-iib 
THE ABC OF HERALDRY. V,j HCA CAIumjaX 
With l.'{ dllHtratioiia in colour mid .'{14 in half tone and line. 

THE ABC GUIDE TO MYTHOLOGY. I'} Ui:i,K.N A CI-\P.KI. 
Third Edition. 1 1 lustra ted. 

THE ABC GUIDE TO PICTURES Bv Cll AKI.E> U tAHiN 
Third Edition. Fully Illustrated. 

THE ABC GUIDE TO MUSIC. B-y 1> cnmnivA M V'<»N 
Third Edition, lllustrateil. 

The Vade-Mecum Series 

Each Volume in Fcaj) Svo Cloth, 2 6 net. 

THE TYPIST'S VADE MECUM. B.v MMKiABEr B. oW EN 

(World’s Cnampioii Typist) and MUS SlIMII CI,om,IMB inner of J'lisl 
Place in thre Xational Sliorilia'id-Typi^-nUnc Contests) 

THE POULTRY-KEEPER'S VADE-MECUM, ly EimAl.B 
BROWN, F. L..S. (Preddent of Tnteriiutioiial AsMaiatiou *>i louliiy 

THE* BEE-KEEPERS VADE-MECUM. B.v IIEMIV OKAKY. 

It telLs exervthi g a bee k-eper wants lo know 

THE LAUGOTER LOVER’S VADE-MECUM. <-ood atones, 

eiiigrams, w irv Kiyings. io e.siiiiil rli\iii-s. . 

THE DINER’S-OUT. VADE-MECUM. A VorM ” \N Int s \M,at 
on the Cast mis of S x-iory mm tio is, Ac B^ VLI KLi* n 

Over 200,000 Copies sold 

The Everyday Series 

Edited h\ 0 KKTRITDE PAU 1^. Each \ oliime gives .«ii. ivcIfic.s . one for 
every dav in the year, iirctuding Fehruary 2!irh. lii Crown S»ro 2 - ii t. 
THE EVERYDAY CAKE BOOK. Bj C. P Containing or ,Miia 
recipes by Mrs. Lloyd lieorge, Mi'.s Norma liOniuer (tiie well-known 
anthoreasl and others. v tr 

THE EVERYDAY PUDDING BOOK. Lj h. 

THE EVERYDAY SOUP BOOK. ByiLP 


3. 6 Net Novels 


Crown Hvo Cloth 

BARBARA MARY. !'.> J.ADV STIllLINtJ OF OLOHAT. Author of 
“Swe^t Aloes ’ 

WELSH LOVE. By EmTTI \KPK\N 

THERE WAS A KING IN EGYPT. Bj NOR.MA LOllIMER 
A itli T of '• .V Wife Out of Egypt.” 

THE INDIAN DRUM. J’.y Vv .M. Meli AKG and F. I;\LMF.R. 

ON ETNA. P.} NOBMV J.OKTMKR 
THE LAST DITCH. I'.y VIOLET IirN'I' 

THE STORY OF MARCO. By ELEANOR II PORTER 

Gift-3ooks for Soys and Girls 

STIRRING DEEDS IN THE GREAT WAR. Out History 
of Bnii-sh IJeroism. H> Cll vS. E. PEARCE. Lai'ge ('lowii s\o. Cloth 
gilt. Tliree-eoloiir fi'uiilispii'ee and in fiill-jiage half-tone illiiatratioiis 
6,- net 

BSGGY, OUEENIE AND BLOT: A Story for Children. 

By EDITH E. CU THKI.L Crown 8\«). i;i »ih. Thre - eoLmred 
fn nii'.iMcee and 4 half-tone illustrations on nit paiM'r. 5 - net. 

THE HEROINE OF CHELTON SCHOOL: A Book for Girls. 
j;> MaV WYNNE. Cioivii bvo Cloth, i'hiee-eoloiir irontispicee and 
s h'llf lom* illustriDons on art paper. 3 '6 net. 

NIPPER 6c CO. : A Book for Boys. r>> MAA' W YNNE crown 8vo. 
C’loiti. Three eoloiii fio.iiispiece and hall-lone jJlu'itrations on art 
luiper. 3.6 net 

A GARLAND OF VERSE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. Edited hy 
ALFREli U. AlILES. Deiiij .svo. llainlsoine eloth gilt. 5 - net 

Miscellaneous Titles 

ROYAL ROMANCES AND TRAGEDIES. By I'llAlil.ES 

KIMiSTuN .\u hoi tif **T.unous Morgaii.itn .Mai riagei,” ete Diinv 
S\o. 4 loth gilt 12 6 net 

THE NIGHT HAUNTS OF LONDON. Bj S^ DN'EA A. MOSELEY. 

Crown s\u Cloth. 3 '6 net. Pape , 2 - net. 

WHO'S WHO IN AMERICA. E>lited hv ALBERT NPd.SDN 
MARt^CI'' Vol. 11121 45 - net 

THE MEMOIRS OF THE DUKE dc ST. SIMON. 

Traiibl.ited and Edited In FK.WCIS ARK W Itlii II T. In mv volniiies 
De svo. Ilandsoniel> hound in cloth gilt, with 21 illuslrationa iii 
photogrnvnre 21- net eaeh \ohiine, 

FIVE YEARS' HELL IN A COUNTRY PARISH. In Ihe 

UM”!' R 1)1’ RCSPKR. Crown svo Cloth 5 - net. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF BEHAVIOUR. By Du. ELIZABETH 
SEVERN, i^o-ge erown Svo Cinih 8/6 net 
BOLSHEVISM: Its Cause and Cure. l'>y C. SHRHIDAN .lONES. 
Crown 2'6 net 

THE MAGDALENE and OTHER VERSES. By DOLF 
WYLLARDE. • loth. 3,6 net. 

A GIRL'S GARLAND: Poems and Thoughts. P.v ANNETTE 
BRY E-WILSON tihe Child Poetess). Priface by Ci.KMKnt shoktkk 
and Illustrations h> Kin\ IN Mouitow. 2 6 net. 

PIP, SQUEAK and ^ILFBED. The I iivly ” nd\entuies of the 
woiideiful Daily Mirror Pels, lold ])> ‘-CNCLE Jdik,' >vilh (‘Vi-r 
l.’H) illn.stratio s. and a three eoloured wrappei h\ A. B. PA).NE 
Ohhmg s\o. Cloth. 2 - i el. 


London: Stanley Paul & Co., 31, Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2 
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THE YEAR’S 
AT THE SPRING. 

‘An Anthology of Recent Poetry. CoiMiled by L. D'O. 
Walters. i6s. net. (Harrap.) 

Mr. Harold Monro writes an appreciative introduction 


ninety, and may be read aloud by grandchild to grand- 
parent as suitably as by grandparent to grandchild." 
This must not be taken to imply a saccharine quality, for 
beauty, strength and sincerity are the outstanding 
characteristics of the collection, and authors like John 
Masefield and W. H. Davies are quite at home in it. The 



of Recent Poetry. 

Compiled by t... D'O. Walters. Illustrated in colour 
and line by Harry Clarke, and In black-and-white 
by H. H. Abbott. 

(Harrap), 


to tbis very delightful anthology of recent poetry. ** Some 
readers," he says, approach a volume of poems to criticise 
it; others with the object of gaining pleasure. To give 
l^^slfire is assuredly the object of this volume. Moreover, 
it isjadapted to the tastes of almost any age, from ten to 


Dok has a wide range-^ome thirty-two writers are repre- 
inted— and includes a number of charming elides ^ 
rild verse. Lavishly Ulustrated by Harry 
athology should be one of the most popular gift-books 

[ the season. 
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Peeping Pansy. 


7;. / M \ > ‘ May I COWIE IN P ” SAID PANSY, RATHER TIMIDLY. 

/;r fhr orr.h.s or roi m.i \ i i 

Jlhfstyntrd ni adour hv M AKI.L 11(11 / / / M LLI. 

(/I'xidri Ltd ) 





CHATTO 6? WINDUS 


New Christmas Books 


General 


VISION AND DESIGN. By ROGER 

FRY. This is the first collection to be published of 
Mr. Fry's writings on art, and will inevitably be rcijarded 
as the most important art book of the season. Demy 4to. 
25s. net. 

A LAST Dll ARY. By w. n. p. 

BARBELLION. With a Memoir of the Author by his 
brother, A. J. CUMMINGS. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

TALES OFvtGEAN INTRIGUE 

By J. C. LAWSON. The Secret Service and the 
Revolution in Crete. With 9 Illustrations and a Map. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Illustrated Gift-Books 


BOCCACCIO’S DECAMERON 

Illustrated by THOMAS DERRICK with woodcuts 
printed in 5 colours. Large Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
Limited Edition, signed by the Artist, 25s. net. 

FLEMISH LEGENDS. Translated from 

the French of CHARLES DE COSTER by HAROLD 
TAYLOR, and illustrated with woodcuts by ALBERT 
DELSTANCHE. Fcap. 4to. 10s. 6d. net. Presenta- 
tion Edition, t'ls. net. 

TORQUAY. By JOHN PRESLAND, and 

illustrated with 16 pictures in colour by F. J. WIDGERY. 
Demy 8vo. 15s. net. Presentation Edition, 31s. 6d. net. 


SAVITRI. By MARJORIE STRACHEV. 

Old legends charmingly retold. Narrow Crown 8vo. 
6s. net. 

Bio2;raphy 


LETTERS OF MARK TWAIN 

Edited with a biographical summary and a running 
commentary by ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE. With 
8 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 


Poetry 


THE TWELVE. By Alexander blok. 

Translated from the Russian by C. E. BECHHOFERand 
illustrated by MICHAEL LARIONOV. Large Post8vo. 
6s. net. 


POEMS. By the late WILFRED OWEN. With 
an Introduction by SIEGFRIED SASSOON. Fcap. 4to, 
6s. net. 


Suitable Gift - Books 

Florence Press Books 


Illustrated 

THE LOG OF THE VELSA 

By ARNOLD BENNETT, Illustrated in colour 
and half-tone by ARNOLD BENNETT and E. A. 
RICKARDS. Fcap. 4to. 18s. net. 

A FLOATING HOME, u, cyrii, 

ION IDES and j. B. ATKINS. Illustrated by 
ARNOLD BENNETT. Fcap. 4to. 12s. 6d. net. 

THE COLOUR OF PARIS 

By the Brothers OONCOURT. Illustrated by YOSHIO 
MARKINO. Fcap. 4to. 15s. net. 

TYL ULENSPIEGEL By charles 

DE COSTER. Translated by GEOFFREY WHIT- 
WORTH and illustrated by ALBERT DELSTANCHE. 
Fcap. 4to. 7s. 6d. net. Presentation Edition, 10s. 6d. 


THE POEMS OF KEATS. Edited 

by SIR SIDNEY COLVIN. Small 4to. Two vols. 
Boards, 18s. net. 

THE LYRICAL POEMS OF 

SHELLEY. Editwi by C. H. HERFORD. 

Small 4to. Boards, 12s. 6d. net. Buckram, 16s. net. 

The Ashford Books 
THE YOUNG VISITERS, b, 

DAISY ASHFORD. Small Crown 8vo. Boards, 
3s. 6d. net. White Cl., 5s. net. Leather, 7s. 6d. net. 

DAISY ASHFORD: HER 

BOOK. By DAISY and ANGELA ASHFORD. 
The remaining novels. Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 
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LIFE IN 

ANCIENT BRITAIN. 

iiy Norman ArLr. 
net. (Longniiins, (riecn •, 

The charge that history, 
as it IS usually written, 
too frequently becomes a 
mere matter of names and 
dates certainly cannot be 
brought against Mr. Anlt’s 
book, for it is essentially a 
story of the everyday life of 
the individual, the family 
and the clan. Beginning 
with the first definite 
glimmerings of civilisation 
in the Stone Age the 
author brings his narrative 
down to the time of the 
Roman occupation, and his 
succint but thorough survey 
of the whole field of the 
social and economic life of 
Ancient Britain is certainly 
the most handy that we 
have so far come across. 
The book is by no means 
a mere compilation of fact, 
for the author has a fine 
sense of the drameitic, and 
again and again — as in the 
vivid picture of a family 
seeking refuge 111 a cave 
during a time of inter- 
tribal strife — he fuses }iis 
material with a romantic 
interest that cannot fail 
to allure the mo-.! 
diffident of rc'aders. it 
is no exaggeration to say 
that some passages read 
like a novel, and no one 
can arrive at the last 
page of the book with- 
out being led to realise 
that these old, tar-ofl 
ancestors of ours were 
after all exce(‘diiigl\'*like 
ourscl\ es. 


PEACOCK 

PIE. 

lU W.M-rhK ni. LA 
.Mark. Illustrated by 
11 L A j n Robinson. 

(Const able.) 

M- Walter de la 
Mare .s delightlul ctdlec- 
tion of rJiyiius in this 
new edriun of “ I V.icot k 
Pie ” UTr. as quaint and 
charming as tliey aic 
varies 1 When you re- 
member that coujiled 
with Mr. de la Marc* < 
name is that of Mr. 
Heath Robinson, who 
has done the illustra- 
lions, ,you will realise, 
if >ou arc not already 
acquainted with it, 
what a really delicious 



feast this ** Pie " must be. 
Here is a slice for you : 

FIVE EYh:S. 

“ In Hans' old Mill his three 
black cats 

W’atch the bins for the 
thieving rats. 

Whisker and claw, they 
crouch in the night, 

Their five eyes smouldering 
green ancl bright : 

Squeaks from the Hour sacks, 
squeaks from where 

The cold wind stirs on the 
empty stair, 

Squeaking and scampering, 
cverywiiere. 

'then down they }K)uncc, 
now in, now out, 

.Vt wliihking tail, and sniihng 
snout ; 

While lean old Hans lie 
snores away 

I'lll ])eep of light at break 
of day : 

Then up he chmh> to liis 
creaking mill, 

Out come his tats all grey 
with meal- - 

Jekkel, and Jessup, and 
one-eyed Jill.” 

It is the sort of “ Pie that 
the more you Jiave tlie more 
you want, so after this 
helping it will not be siii- 
prising if you feel you must 
insist on liaving a wliole 
“ IVacock J*ie ” to vour">elt. 


J'rjut Life in Ancient Britain 


Engraved back of 

Mirror. FROM A COMMOhT 

ROOM WINDOW. 



rrom The Miniature Collector 

(Jenkins). 


Charles 


by “ ( )riulius “ 

I ( )sv\ e .try : Owen iV ui ) 

\\'ho(‘ver‘'Orbilius''may 
be, his essays ri'vcal him 
a.s a schoolmaster, witli a 
genial, whmi&ical humour 
and a wide imdiTstanding 
of boys and men. One 
would guess him to be 
the sort of schoolmasU r 
boys love, because he has 
110 pomposities, makes 
no god of discipline, can 
allow for the boyishnes.s 
of average boy.s, can 
sympathise with them, 
laugh w'ilh and at them, 
and is not afraid on 
occa.sion to laugh at him- 
self and at certain types 
of his own prolessioii. 
It would profit and please 
young teachers to read 
” On Making a Start,’* 
” Idols of the Cave,” 
■■ Tleadmasteis,” “ The 
Castigator,’* to read, in 
fact, all this little book, 
w^hich is so obvdously 
written by one who has 
learned wisdom from per- 
sonal experiences, and he 
writes of them wdth such 
lively, humour, good-na- 
tured satire and shrew'd 
philosophy that it makes 
good and amusing read- 
ing for all and sundry. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 


THE BOOK OF FMBT POETBT I THE HOOK OF 0000 HOHTIHC 


Edited hv Dora Owen. With if, full-jiatri. Pi:iU*s in Cnlmirs and 
16 llliiHtratioiis in Itlaek aiid X^hde tiy Warwick Qoble. 4to. 21k. nt^. 

It is divided into three jiiirts Part I. Kairy .Storii-K ; Pari 11. Fairy 
SoagBf '»ances, and Talk , Pait III. hairylund and Fairy Lore. 

This volume supplements and completes the Series of Fairy looks 
edited by Andrew Langr. 

THE FAIRY BOOK SERIES 

Editod by ANDREW LANG 

Fully Ilt,ustu\ted in Black-and-Whitk 
Those V^oliiines uiarkud * liavi; coloured pieture'T as well. Crown 8v»i 
6>. net nacli. 

tBLUE FAIRY BOOK. 


«VIOLET FAIRY BOOK. 
•ORANGE FAIRY BOOK. 


•OLIVE FAIRY BOOK. 
BLUE POETRY BOOK. 


RED FAIRY BOOK. 

GREEN FAIRY BOOK. 

YELLOW FAIRY BOOK. 

PINK FAIRY BOOK. 

GREY FAIRY BOOK. 

•VIOLET FAIRY BOOK. 

^CRIMSON FAIRY BOOK. 

•ORANGE FAIRY BOOK. 

* BROWN FAIRY BOOK. 

•OLIVE FAIRY BOOK. 

•LILAC FAIRY BOOK. 

BLUE POETRY BOOK. 

TRUE STORY BOOK. 

RED TRUE STORY BOOK. 

'ALL SORTS OF STORIES BOOK. 
•STRANGE STORY BOOK. 

ANIMAL STORY BOOK. 
RED BOOK OF ANIMAL STORIES. 

ARABIAN NIGHTS. 

•BOOK OF ROMANCE. 

•RED ROMANCE BOOK. 
*BOOK OF PRINCES AND PRINCESSES 

•RED BOOK OF HEROES. 
•BOOK OF SAINTS AND HEROES. 

«A New Edition of the BLUE FAIRY BOOK, in l.aii;i l^pi in 
T«o \ uhiiiies, with c< hniud pKiMtihi/n to rai h \ohiim >ivi 
iinw he ti.id. Pure Sh net ]n'i ^uhiiiu 


STRAY-AWAYS 

By E. G. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS. 

W itli :i4 llhistiatn.ns hN F. O* <wMEUMI.LK 8\n 16- lu t 

By the Same Authors. 

MOUNT MUSIC 7s 61 I t 
IRISH MEMORIES 

W .th IIlustr/iti'iiiN 16 k ni.t. 

IN MR. KNOX’S COUNTRY 

With h Illu iratnuis Ml 2 t •dnui-' 6- ml 

SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN IRISH R.M. 

\\ith.>l liiii.Ktrainnis. im i 

FURTHER EXPERIENCES OF AN IRISH 

R. *V|. \\ nil lhnsti.it inns 5s. net. 

SOME IRISH YESTERDAYS 

\\ nil .*1 I llusti.ii ii>n,< 6s net. 

AL.U ON THE IRISH SHORE 

\> nil 1(1 liliisli.iiions 5' net. 

THE REAL CHARLOTTE. 6^ n.t 
THE SILVER FOX. 6» n.t 
AN IRISH COUSIN. 5^ nm. 

By SIR RIDER HAGGARD 

Allan Quatermain. es net. Montezuma’s Daughter. 

6^. 6d net 

Allan’s Wife, esmt Mr. Meeson's Will. e^ mt. 

Beatrice, es. ii.-i Nada the Lily. in t. 

Black Heart and White Heart, Pearl-Maiden, a r.tif .n nu 

and other Slnries. 6s net Pall <,f .lerusalein 7^ net. 


and other Slones. 6s net Pall <,f .lerusalein 7s net. 

Cleopatra, ei. lut. ' 

' .V’- 

Dawn, es 6d net Swallow: v i^i^* "f 

Doctor Theme. e-i. ...t Mahatma and the Hare; 

Eric Brighteyes. e». mi , a invnm a*, imt 
Heart of the World, e- m t ' The People of the Mist, e- m-i 

, „ . „ The Witch's Head. 6s. 6J. net. 

Joan HaStO. 6s.6d.net. 

tfVWl nasiB. ^ iv/f/, ANDREW LMMG . 

Lysbeth : a T..,e ot . The World s Desire, es ...... 


Ity Sir IlENRV NKWboLT. With Coloured Kioiitispieee and 30 llliistratioiis 
111 JlI:iek-uiid-\\ hite hy .STANLEY L. W(»oh. t'lowii 8vo. lOti. 6d. net. 

By tho Same Author. 

THE BOOK OF THE LONG TRAIL 

With I'olourud Frontispiece and 3u llluntrutioiii,. Crown Svo. 

7k. 6d. net. 

SUBMARINE ANb ANTI-SUBMARINE 

With Coloured Irontistdeu'e .md 2<i JlluKtraiioiis. Cro. n Svo. 

7s. 6(1. net. 

THE BOOK OF THE HAPPY WARRIOR 

With 8 C oloured Plates and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7 b. 6d. net. 

TALES OF THE GREAT WAR 

With 7 Coloined Plates and 32 llluslratioaB. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. ntt. 

THE BOOK OF THE BLUE SEA 

With S Coloured Plates and 32 liliistrationB. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE BOOK OF THE THIN RED LINE 

With 8 Coloured Plates bikI 32 Ilhistralions. Crown Svo. 7s, 6d. net* 


LONGMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY 

3s. 6(1 net pei Volume. Cloth : S-. net, heather. Feup. Svo. 


AN8TEY (F.) 

VocaoFopull. With lllustratioiihby 
J. Hkunaki) Paktriimik. 2nil 
.series. 

ARNOLD (Sir Edwin) 

Th* LlROt of the Worid. 

DE LA MARE (W.) 

Songs of Childhood. 

FROUOE (J. A.) 

Short Studies on Crest Subjects. 

lu 5 volilinos. (Sold hep:n‘atel> ). 

INCELOW (Jean) 

Poems. Selected by Andrew Lang. 

JEFFERIES (Richard) 

The Story of My Heart. 

LANG (Andrew) 

Ballads and Lyrics of Old France. 
New and Old Letters to Dead 
Authors. 

Ballades and Rhymes. 

Books and Bookmen. 

Old Friends. 

MACKAIL (J. W.) 

Seleot Epigrams from the Creek 
Anthology. 2 vi,ls <hvek 
''e\T and KiiKlnh Trauslation. 
(S ,'d sep flMlelj ) 

The Sayings of Christ. Coll i ted 
and Air.tiigefl fnjiu the Cos], els 
The Eclogues and Georgies of 
Virgil. r ratiblaled truiii the ' 
l.ittiii <iiti> Kn^rliHh Piose. 

Life of William Morris. 2 voU. , 


MONTGOMERY (Bishop) 

-usings on *’alth and Praotlee. 

('loth on]}. 3a. 6d. net. 

MORRIS (William) 

The Life and Death of Jason. A 
Poem 

Poems by the Way. 

The Defsnoe of Guonavero and 
other Poems. 

A Dream of John Ball, and A 
Ring's Lesson. 

A Tale of the House of the 
Wolflngs. 

The Roots of tho Mountains. '2vol6. 
The Story of the Glittering Plain. 
The Wood beyond tho World. 

The Well at the World's End. 2vol8. 
The Water of the Wondrous Isles. 

2 VOls. 

The Sundering Flood. 2 vols. 
hopes and Fears for Art. 

The Pilgrims of Hope ; and 
Chants for Socialists. 

•News from Nowhere. 

tnpain'i cntiers. 

2k 6d. lift. 

NEWMAN (Cardinal) 

Apologia Pro Vita Sua. 4-^. 6d. net. 
Verses on Various Ooca Ions. 

The Churoh of the Fathers. 

STEVENSON (R. L.) 

Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. \Vitli 

lithe. Kilties 

A Child’s Car ten of Verses, 

More New Arabian Nights -The 
Dynamiter. 

The Wrong Box. 

WEYMAN (Stanley) 

The House of the Wolf. 


BY BEATRICE CHASE 

PAGES OF PEACE FROM DARTMOOR 


\N ilh (• Plates. Cmwii .-'ve 6s. 6'). ii' l. 

THROUGH A DARTMOOR WINDOW 

ith ^ lilu.'^tratiiiiis. 6^. n.^t. 

GORSE BLOSSOMS FROM DARTMOOR 

With (• llhisti..(i>iiiS. Keap 2'- 6d. net. 


LORD BEACONSFIELD'S NOVELS 

f'C'MIM.FTr. I'.IM’I ICN leissued at 5- net ju i \ohiiiie. \i ilh ],U'Liiie w rjiitin r. 


VIVIAN GREY 
THE YOUNG DUKE 
CONTARINI FLEMING 
ALROY 
ENDYMION 


VENETIA 

CONINCSBY 

SYBIL 

TANCRED 

LOTHAIR 


HENRIETTA TEMPLE 


LONGMANS. GREEN, AND CO., 39, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C.4 
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POEMS BY A 
LITTLE GIRL. 

By Hilda Conklin g. 

4s. 6d. net. (llarrap.) 

“It seems to the pub- 
lishers a misfortune for 
this yoiinf? poet that her 
book must of necessity 
appear at a time when a 
flood of juvenile-prodigy 
literature threatens the 
world/' is the opinion 
of the publishers of these 
“ Poems by a Little 
Girl." ^^’e agree wuth 
them : tlie world, get- 
ting a little tired, per- 
haps, of all the child 
prodigies, may be in- 
clined to dismiss any 
new arrival without a 
fair hearing. Given a 
fair hearing it will be 
impossible for even the 
most determined of anti- 
prodigies to dismiss Hilda Conkling. For here is, 
undoubtedly, a real child poet ; a child who has the 
genuine inner feeling cf poetry, and is able to expre 
herself w'ith marvellous 
ability. Hilda Conkling, 
we understand, “ tells " 
her poems to her mother, 
who writes them down 
exactly as the child says 
them-r~not a line, nor a 
word is altered. Here 
are two examples of 
Hilda’s work, “ told “ 
when she was between 
four and five years old : 


From The Theatre Advancing 

(Constable). 


The New Stage. 


I cannot see fairies, 

T dream tlieni. 

There is u<> fairy can hide 


\mt at (btt.^uinLj*d)eiiaillter imutv cegm 
i|tftt mimr 0 

iiflutitte c4ciuiiii^|<nmivui). e(ciiuis 
ficiix pmr. tt owir A). jiuHin 


The moon rolls goldcn- 
ly along 
Out of breath. 

Mr. Moon, does he 
make you hurry ? 

It w'as between the 
ages of six and seven 
that she wrote the poem 
about a Tree-Toad, in 
which the following 
quaint lines occur : 

“ It would be music 
like weather 
That gets into all the 
corners 

Of out-of-doors." 

There is so much that 
we should like to quote 
from this delightful 
book, but we must be 
content with one more 
small one, wTitten be- 
twTen the ages of seven 
and nine c a 1 1 e|d 
“ b'airics " : 


f om me ; 

I keep on dreaming 
till 1 find him : 

There you arc, Prim~ 

rose / T see yott, Black 
" 

Mr. William Canton 
writes a preface to the 
book, in wdiich he gives 
some interesting facts 
about Hilda and her 
w'ork. It is altogether 
a most refreshing book 
— one in a thousand. 



“ Sparkle up, little 
tired flower, 

Leaning in the grass 1 
Did you find the rain 
of night 

Too heavy to hold ? 

** There is going to be* 
the sound of bcll.s 
And murmuring. 

This is the brook dance: 
There is going to be the 
sound of voices, 

And the smallest will 
be the brook : 

It is the song of water 

“ You will hear * 

A little w'iiKling song 
To dance to. . . 

The poems are so full 
of music, they need no 
rhymes to help them. 
Here is another ex- 
ample of Hilda’s work 
(age five to six years) : 

“ There is a star that 
runs very fast, 

That goes pulling the 
moon 

Through the tops of 
the poplars. 

It is all in silver, 

The tall star : 



THE 

WATER 

BABIES. 

By ClIARLF-S Kingslev. 
Illustrated by A._E, 
Jackson. "" 

(Oxford Press.) 





From English Wayfaring Life in 
the Middle Ages. 

By J J. Juaserand 
(Fisher Unwin). 


Travelling in a 
Horse Litter. 


Ko book for children 
holds its ground more 
surely as a popular 
favourite than Kings- 
ley’s “ Water Babies." 
It has delighted two or 
three generations of 
young people, and the 
dainty fancifulness and 
imaginative charm of it • 
have found a very able 
and sympathetic inter- 
preter i n M r . A . E . 
Jackson, whose 
beautiful drawings in 
colour sensitively catch 
the very mood and 
spirit of the story. 
We have nothing but 
praise for this very de- 
lightful edition of one 
of the most fascinating 
of nursery classics. 
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(KamlmiJ0£ Strabmitj §r£B0 


On the Art of Reading. Lo('luros 

delivcrcfl in Iho Univcrsitv Canihrulj^e, kjiO- n>ivS 
By Sir AKTIIIJK Oi;ii;LI-:k-a)UC‘ll. Jrmhv «vn 
13 s net. 

Tlic .s.in»»* fk'liKlitfiil * !iii\tui(‘ lx forr* ’ ; fit , i mil 1 

hr* quoN'd Innn it 111 wJm li \\«' iiifiMiw iiul ijiiK lln sound t.isti , \M.lt» 
.dlnslV«‘lU‘-s. ,111(1 ( Ollillit .11 ‘-I Mm <it Sll \itJllll iiUt iko tin UIili)U*' 

huiiM.lli ol ‘ n ’ ” Ihc W'c^iiniii.trr (.u.ctU 
“ It Is Hot no(f'ss.'irv to t»'ll rt’.idcT^ tli.it Sii \tthm OuiII. r t oMi h 
writ« s (.h.inuin^ih, m Ih.it Ins l»o..k oii n .idiin, 1 - .1 i. In sIi'ihmiI .iiid .. 
stiiMuliis. . . . Notlniik lo-s .u .idi iiui . Ml tin loil'iddni” smim I’l thnt 
wold, rvn (.JMM troin a nnivci sit v. Tin n' is on «\«i\ p.qjf .1 
iiift rtioiis, bovisli ontliusi.isiii ' On tli* Ail ol k( .idin ^ ’ is a hook Im 
all ” — I he Mtnuhistcr iiuanhan 


On the Art of Writing. Jl\ llu s.tin.* 

Aiitlu^r. Deinv Hvn 10^ net 

“ Tin' most tittni:; tfihnic U( f,ni[).i\ to this v ii«'- ot It ( tun ■» 1 tint 
thnr sl\h' aiiii in* tliod .m not oid\ .1 tcstnMoii\ p, tin tiiitli ot St 
Arthiii’s jirccrpts, hut till nisi Ivfs . I li\ 111:4 «. s.imph ol tin in . . . Ih . 
JI) llio writUll p.u;n, is tll.ll ‘ ,ip|iIo|ill.d- . pi IsJumIhUs. aniu.M-. .iiid 
lKTSii.ibiv< ’ st\lf VI hull .Sll \rtliMr 1 1\ ^ down as llu tun ■ mni'i sU.n. s 
of tho .irt of \M itinj4 ” 7 hr \Li/i >n 


Studies in Literature. iJy till' ■s.iim 

Author. J lerny Svo los txl net. 

“ \\ hriT shall uc htt'iri mil th.iriK- to thr .''Uthor ol tin ~tiinul ilin.,. 
soiisilili , and dflhditlnl hooK ' ” - J hr I iwr, 

" J'ull cit shrewd thmiu'hl, oi caniul KidL’ri'*‘nt. .ml oi (.»-' and 
gi.icelnl wilting ” — I hr ll / (i.i ,’ti 


Cambridge Readings in Literature. 

A heru's, ol Antlmlo^u-'^ from ilunier I 0 M.isein hi 
illustr.Lletl witli rejuddui tioiis 0 + ]mtuns in «rte.i! 
inii^tiTh, front Ikittt.elli to W'llliniii ( irpm loliU'l 
by (il'K)Ktil’ SA.MI‘>iON In five book’ ( lown ^vo 
Pntcs irnin <k] ni't to os net 1 Yos]iei tii" on 
aj)]ilioAt ion. 

‘ ‘ Otl.i r .itti iTijil- n ii in II!' — rio< K<n . idi n *d'i I o < ii 'U, I o- 
thrsc .in. .unoni’ tin In 'I tliit we lia\« « 1 11 llu <Uili«.it s*. i< i.d'*, 

e.xc<]liiit’ till h.in 1 ; .111 1 IM' liuhruii ] liao i<e* n s. pil loa avoi le ! 

. . . Till /'ern/at. ton j - mu \t i till 'iial'l* -’du Nel'iiin- in luld t » hold 
.iiid easv to n ad . 1 • t m ,i i ' i won! oi . •mnlinu ut I" ifn • 'lat d 

pirtiin s whu h a« 1 miii).n'\ iln si -1 u luui - diin'-l o w. 11 t li > 1 e .in » 
lull i/I v.iihly as till -• 1( . tu.ii , th- iiis. I\. ^ / urt.uatjuin 

Cambridge Readings in Freneh 
Literature, iuiito .1 in vkhu k ■ll!.l.^^ 

('ro\Mi Svo. AN’itli J 4 reprodih.lion.s ol Idjimus jm lures 
Ss net 

“ \iuitlui most .itlrailix- h mK . 'llu miidiii : uu i i- to ‘illiis- 
tiali llu liisli ii\ (It j-i.ino i'\ an ird (U s nn • t lu 1 1 uiioii" > m- ’ - 
.nid d mi-dili r>. ' Mi Pdliv’- lioi-K shoul I li I'o an ui'-li"*. an-i 

dui.ihle •'Uiftss ” — 'I lit 'a.'or 

Old English Ballads, 1553-1625. 

t'hiellv from M.inuMt Tipi's I'dited by ll\l)hK h. 
UOLUNS, Bli 1) , \ssistanl I’rolessor ol Lni;li.''li, New 
York I'uiver.sity Iieniy i^'vo ^'<1 ni'i 

“III Ki'lliiis li.i- hen (oil. I’ll il .ind pnid' j s. li\ e • 1 all i 1 -h 
reliitiiift to J.ii!:lisli historv iioiu llu .iit*s-.i. in ol M.i'. liid-n to il- 
dealJi of .] .11111 s I lie h 1 ^ tr.iTis. 1 ilii i tlu 'i' w.th m f’l id -iis i in af.‘ 
rdili d tlu 111 wilh a "iiod (l« .d > I I'll lioL:i.»pli:i .il '■Kill \ '‘Uni i in i 

laieflll piece ol wolk I hi I inu^ 


Spanish & Portuguese Romanees 

of Chivalry. Tlie Reviv.d ot the Kom.iii* e of 

Chivalry in the Syiaiiish JViunsiil.i, aiul its i .\teiiMon 
and Infliieiue Abrosicl. I^y II Tll(Ul\>i, l>Lilt, 
Norman Maceoll Lecturer in llie rni\crsii\ ot C .iin - 
bridge, ic>iO. Demy Svo. 25s net 

“This is a sidiol.irlv .md irilorosliji” .ueoiint of the rom.iM't's oi 
chivalrv whuh hied Don Quixote's mnniii.iiimi and s^t him oh in s‘mu1i 
of udventun . . . riie suhjei t is a Iasi uiatiny oiu ami IV llimiuis 
IS to be (oiigi.ilulated on .in t'M ellent pu-te ot woik.” I hr bf^ritutor 


Principles and Method in the 
Study of English Literature. 

By \V. MACPIIF.KSON, MA, Inspei tor e" Sc liool-s 
to the Bradford Educsition Committee. New and 

enlarged edition, Crown i^vo 3 s net 
“Tins little book is one of the vi-i> lu-sl th.it Ini', .qqw.ind on ih.* 
subiect for many >e:irs The author is Ihoioiighlv luodeui in his out 
look and up to' data m his iru-lhods. . . . The book is s<> fusli .iinl 
stimulating in its outlook that no one would miagiiie it to be .1 npiint 
(though much enlarged) of a work th.il apiHMied neirly twelve veai. 
ago.**— EUinatton 


The Tunnellers of Holzminden 

(with a side-issue), lu-u g dukxfokd, 

M(',M \ Demy Svo. With j 2 illuslr.ition.s, .y plans 
and a m.ijv i.y.'-. net. 

This si,, (;! .1 niirnlc I .»! Ih ili'.Ii ollh'i ri w lio. v\ ith .ipi'li.nu 1 s that 1 
lUMu'i woiil I )i i\t -I I'll, I dll.; ('(I v.u.l I'lii ; tiiiiii< 1 out ol tluMi pip- 'i 
* nii'.i. -lii.id 1 .ijiju d .di ah-, l.w- .i -I 'i\ .,1 i mi.ig. ami a Ivi'iitin** 
7 nniiii;h thi- tiiniu I olli' i m »Ma[i.'d in ifie m','lil -ten ot them I.n 
tii>>u-:li llu ( I ii|> c oiniii.ni kill! piMct Iuiiim It on h- nr; tlu' 
i iit( si 1 )|. r in llu 1 dluiliml Du mthor ot tlu- bo-ik w .is t .iiii]' 
Nilint.iiil .it Hol/iiiiii- '• n •! tie I.'uk .,i tiu- tnniu 1- li,;;:;iiig. and w.is 
iitiiwai'l-. ri'iMVid ti Mialsuirl 'I'lu* l.isl i ii.iplei (.il tlu* book 
.|^■s(rll»l- how lu nia li j jo : hi ownrv. ipi to llu' n.iin di limilier, r.i 
tlu Kii 1 Can tl, an < ii'M jn'i • wiiiihwoii ii i hrii tlu' iw.ir i ot tiic .Mditai v 

The Navy in the War of 1 739 - 48 . 

Jiy Uear-.Vdmir.iI If W Kit IJ.MO.VD I'toyal ^Svo 
In tliree volumes With oo illustrations y'O 6s net 
('ambiidop .\av.j] .lud .Mdil.ir\' .Senes 

Tlu irtli (eiitmv w o a p-iioi in whii h tlu si ,i ]ili\'ed .t supiriiU'h 
imp >1 t.int pait, .ind in v' hu li i ol an.d i xp.iiisi m lu 1 1 the loieiiio^l pl.u • 

ID the exieiii.d puliLV ol Limd in 1. I'h" islh iiiiiinv inheiiled tin- 
t lU'i't-^ ( I till- d* \( 1 ipi'i Ml. .m 1 iJii- wai whii h 1 i^ti d ho n i: to i; jS 

III uk . .1 ll* I'inli ph.is. Ill J iiL'Iish n IV aJ hi-.torv 'I'li jii'di the signiliiMii' *• 

«j| niv.il ]u)wi'i w.is liiliv .ij pi' ('i.il- 1 li\ 111' ^t.iif aiuii ot the dav', tlu 
w.ir ot I7V1-D liini'sli"- .in iX'- lliiil l■\llll|'l■ of tlu wroikim; ol .i 
-I* 111 in wht( ■. pi. p iiati-m !••! u.ir iimi to. -mi!l .i pi i>.e m th*; 
a' hvitu - <il ..o\ nniieni 

George, Third Earl of Cumberland 
( 1558 - 1605 ). Ills Tdte ;ind X'oN.ige.s A 

Studv from tlrigin.il Doi nnu'iits ]{> ti C. 

WILLIAMSON', lall D Dt'inv S\o With 21 illus- 
trations 23s net 

“ 'PIk ]ti iv.iti • nm; 1 iilot c mnb* 1 1 m I v\ is oiu ol llu iiio^t brilli.int 
)f llu I li.-i' d'*'ili.ins \!i 111* wmld ha^ knmvn .is mu. h, but . . the 
p.iit lu pl.ive! .1- iiobli , tifidori.d iii.imi.it. I o>ii ti* r .iiid f.imiiv' man 
tlimi_'h lu i all i ob,. 'in . w.is no', e'pi.ilh l.ninli.ii Dr Willi.ii'.i- 

-m, Il I . I.r.auhl 1' d! out h un llu iiGhiv* s oi .iiaingin-.h* ■! Iioum-s, aiul 
tlu 1* s'dt 1- a v\. I' oim .uMili iii ts oni gall-’i v at Lli/rdu tliaiis ” 

/ hr (t (III riff (/;i 

The Day of the Crescent. t ilimp.ses 

ol old 'ruike\ by C, K 1 1 1 ' I ll kV KD, kvtely H.M. ’ 

\ h e-t'onsul hir the N’ll.ivet of Mosul T>emy ^vo. 
W'llli 10 illustrations t>s net 

‘ Ml Ilnbbh Is .jii.iintly 'li'lnhtiul woik . . Ho good stones .iP' 
tminth’s” I h, M'f./Wiwcn.'o inrrtit 

"A m.jst i,iitLil.iiMin 4 : aiid tviu fa- m.itin ; !>.)ok '* 

J hr 'j/ii..7o:i' Unatu 

: Discovery in Greek Lands. A Sketi. It 

of the 7 ’rinuptil n\ ations rind Di.seovenes ot the 
; l.Ast lilty years. by I' H M\ 1 <S 11 \LL, MA, 

Leeluier at birkbi'i'k Collvoe, T.ond'Hi Crown .Svo 
With ilUislratioiis and maji. Ss ()d net. 

" \ vnluiiu .ibJv wnll*!! .ind « li innnn;l\ j'loduinl w'th a wc'.dth ot 
iMMUiiliil lUnstmtioio " -I l'>uni!fl of I iiiniti »i 

■‘A sih'kidv littli' oiill'iii'. Will do. mill nil. I wiili .'ippo^il iMn-h i- 
tioiis and .1 bdilii gi.qiliv .ni-i m 1 * v ” — / ht I. nJjri Mmiir' 

The (Edipus Tyrranus of 

Sophocles. Tr.inslated .ind ex'pkuned b\' 

]. T. SllKri’MvD, MA, lu'llow of King’s t'olloge, 
Cambridge. Demy Sve^ 20s net. 

“ A iiu’-t s< h jI.itIv I- btioii. wifli 1 tr.ir’ l.iti.ui an I diM uss.ioiiii 01 1 iipu t| 
almost ciiiiiilv vvilli points ol i’ir.nii.itiir.:\ . . lli.;li s* h dai -.hip, 

' exp* I u III e au I lUiagimiliou Uus hook ;;ivis evidi'in'e )t .dl of tlu'lll.’* 

Troll ir til llx 1 1 Mini. IV m fhr A!hcntrutn 

Verses from Fen and Felf. ny 

THOM.\S TllOKNJ'HAL tormerly Fellow of Trinity 
Hall Second edition, revised end enlarged. Large 
' crown .Svo. 3-s Oci net 

( " We n'vicvved this book on .\piil ^id, nji*!. .m-l we ai.' ul.id to s*'*- au 

pulargeil rdiUou ol a collecli.m ot poems so scbol.iily. so wise, and so 
agree .iblv' handled, wdiirh Jmv* , moreover, .1 disiiactKcii . 1 subject ; £01 
Mr Thoinclv -s loud of tinding his ilu'ine m the w.uM ot s* u-iic*- .iml 
lieaimg It with extiaordin.il V .iplniisu,’’- 1 ht I imr^ 

Poems. U\- AI.l'X' Die (.'ANDOLE Crosvii Svo. 
With a ])orlrait. .ys od net 

It vv uild lerlaiii’v be hard to think ot .my sivldioi -poet who expressed 
• a Tebeu n- tailh as sinceielv ami with so much lib'iai V' .'ilnhty. . . . Ph** 

.lUthoi Is not meielv’ .1 religious jhu t, but some thing i.irer -a ^loet at * 
his best vvluii he writes ol religion. . . Mr de L.indole du-d vorv 

■ voung . . . but even in this voUiiiie .ipjH-ars a leinarkable dega'c ol 

aecoinplishmeiit, togi iher with a simeiiiy equally lemaikable." 

. J hr Ttmr^ 

i . . . . - 


j'ettcr Xane, Xon&on. ] 6 .(r. 4 ; 


C. Cla^, fDanaoev 


tj 
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the bookman 

CHRISTMAS 1920 


ANGLERS 
GARLAND. 

Compiled by 

Kric J’arkes. 

6s. 6d. net. 

(Philip Allan.) 

Mr.EricParkcs, 
having written so 
well in praise of 
angling himselt, 
and proved his 
quality in other 
fields of writing, 
w^as just the right 
spirk to “go a- 
Angling,** as 
quaint old \V alton 
put it, for the 
purpose of an an- 
thology like this. 

To say the truth, 
so many collec- 
tions of choice 
passages have ap- 
peared of late 
yehrs under the 
signature of Mr. 

Lucas and others, 
that the gaps must 
be ^pretty nearly 
filled by now, but 
this was certainly 
one that needed 
making, and in all i , 

the wide range of ' 

angling literature rrmt The City Curious 
we know of none (Heinemann). 

to touch it. P'or 

Mr. Parkes has kept down the technicalities and pre- 
served the quietness and serenity of spirit characteristic 
of the craft, so as to make it appeal to the many who 
resertible Washington Irving and find their best sport in 
print. Nor has he done as so many anthologists do — flung 
togeflier a few choice jjassages at random under a com- 
pendious title, 



Fritilla and the Red Flying-Fish. 


include — a§, for 
instanc|, the fish- 
ing episode iri 
George Borrow, 
a paragraph in 
“ The Diary of 
Master William' 
Silence," one or 
two things of Mr. 
Marston*s, the 
capital page or 
two in John Bur- 
r*o u g hs*s essay, 

“ The Halcyon in 
Canada," and 
several good 
things that lurk ^ 
in other favourite 
.American authors 
like John Muir 
and Henry Van 
Dyke. But we 
can easily sec 
that the danger 
lu’S in including 
too much and 
expanding the 
book beyond the 
pocket limit, and 
one would rather 
st‘e a second 
volume than sec 
this book lose’ its 
present character 
— that of a de- 
lightful com- 
panion w’hich will 
beguile the water- 
lover on many a 
tedious railway 
journey, and go far 
to console him for 
many a poor day's 
sport. 


THE APPRECIATION OF POETRY. 


Bv Ldrn and Cfdar Paul. 2 s 6d. net 


(Daniel ) 


Ambitious poets and hivers of poetry should consult 

this book. 


and then wait 
for his critics 
to supply the 
omissions by 
suggestions, 
and make tbe 
second edition 
so^mucVi better 
than the first. 
Mr.Parke.^has 
co\ e^ed live' 
centuries and 
found iT},'ht 
material in 
each, i)rose 
and verse and 
dialogue, all 
ripe and good. 
Nocess arily 
the selection, 
being p e r- 
sonal, omits a 
few another 
e'feitor ^ight 



Lrom Gulliver's Travels Drawn by Jean de Bossch^re. 

[Ilriiiemann). 


Tile authors 
have made a 
careful analy- 
sis of poetry, 
and tlicir de- 
ductions and 
tlicories are 
aided by 
m any apt 
q u o t ations. 
The i)ages 
contain much 
food f o<r 
thought and 
debate and 
mi*ch that 
wall lielp both 
to an ap- 
preciation 
in reading 
poetry and 
to the facility 
of writing 
it. 
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AUTUMN 1920 


CHRIStOPHERS 

f^ORWARD FROM 
LH BABYLON 

By LOUIS GOLDING 

A notable Story of Jewish life in a northern 
manufacturing city. 8/6 net 

“ There is a remarkiihh' stiejij^th in tlie ])n senUi- 
tion gf this pour Ji-wisli liouselnjltl — 'limes. 

** A clialleiip:ing hook. Jhit whatever controver- 
sies it may arouse, it will siirvue tliein by its 
poetic vision, its imaginative stnuigth and its 
artistic sincerity.*’— (Lv/hiY/. Chyonulr. 

'J'he book ile.-.erv(‘s t<» live.”- -Glasi^ow Herald. 

'* The intimacy ot ^Ir Louis {folding's doM rijition 
IS by itsell enough to m.ike his novel exceedingly 
1 11 tercsti ng . ’ ’ — .S ta r. 

“Displays (.onsiderable pemer and s<ime iinion- 
vcntionalitv.” — Mam hcstci AVce.s. 

I 

A CONSULTING SURGEON 
IN THE NEAR EAST 

' By Colonel A. H. TUBBY, C.B. 

■ ' ■ " 

Colonel Tubhy was a ConsultinjS Surgeon in the 
Mediterranean and Egyptian Forces from 1915 
I to 1919. His book is of interest to the general 

as well as the professional reader. 15,- net 




RALPH EARL OF LOVELACE 

By MARY COUNTESS OF LOVELACE 

Lord Lovelace was broujtht up from boyhood by 
Lady Byron. This book tells the circumstances of 
the publication of ** Astarte,” which as champion 
of hbr cause he privately published. It also has con- 
siderable literary and political interest. 10, 6 net 

ORIGINAL SINNERS 

By H. W. NEVINSON 

ArTilnli UK “Till': ]»AR 1 >A.NELLES rAMrAKLN/ ETC. 

A collection of vivid stories, which, thoujfh 
scattered over the widest distance of place and 
time, arc unified by the same sense of pity 
and terror. 6/- net 

PILGRIM PAPERS 

By ROBFRT KEABLE 

There is tb>‘ same definite literary and graphic' 
personal quality as in the author’s City of the 
Dawn,** “ Standing By,** etc. 6/- net 

. CHRISTIANITY AND CHRIST 

By W, SCOTT PALMER 

Readers who appreciated “A Modernist*s Diary” 
will find this new statement of the anthor*s experi- 
ence even more stimulating and suggestive. 6/- net 


22, BERNERS STREET, W.1 



Free 

Lessons 


The man or woman who knows two or three Languages, 

• or who studies and applies Logic and Psychology, is well 
, equipped to command success in life, whether it be in the 
Business, Technical, Scientific, or social worlds. 

The acquisition of a knowledge of the Languages, Logic, 
and Psychology is now rendered easy and fascinating by the 
methods of the School of Simplified Study. 

The subjects taught by this system are— 

SPANISH ENGLISH LATIN 

FRENCH LOGIC GREEK (New Tcst.> 

ARABIC PSYCHOLOGY HEBREW 

The following are a few extracts from Students' letters, 
entirely unsolicited : — 

“ I am hi^Jihly delij^liled <.aiih tih . eiy ndt 

and helpful." 

** Your Course is i'ciy lult ny and n'lJl exfunicd; the 
method of your tcachnn^ is cxeellriJ and t asv Jar t/u mind 
^rasp." 

“ J always feel one rei^vtt in rt.^aui fa iJu Coui'*t'S. and ina! 
•is that there weie-no such adranltii^(S when f was a hav ^ 

“ 1 should like to cxpris.s the 'yind phasiiu 1 am d' ih : Hl; 
from the Coursf^s ; 1 am ^indii.e, them very niteiestu y and 
quite fascinatinaj' 

Allo'S me to say that I han nothing hut praise tar r nir 
system. Difficulties are made peitictty clear, and thanh'^ A> 
your method, an irksome task Jia^ huome a geniuni pna^^itie 

Send for prospectus of the Course or Courses in which you 
are interested. Full particulars and FREE lesson papers, taken 
from the Course, will be sent. Write at once to ■ ^ 

THE SECRETARY : 

THE SCHOOL OF SIMPLIFIED STUDY, Ltd. 

118, St. Paul’s Chambers, 19-21, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4 . 


BOOKS at Bargain Prices 

AUTUMN CATALOGUE NOW READY. Do not miss these Rare 
Bargains, but send for a copy of Catalogue to-day, and ask 
for your name and address to be registered for future issues. 

WILLIAM GLAISHER, Limited, Booksellers, 
265, High Holborn, London, W.C.I 


TO AUTHORS. 


Messrs. DIGBY, LONG O Co. (Publishers of "The Author's 
Msnual." 5s. net. Ninth Edition) are prepared to consider MSS. 
in sll Departments of Literature with a view to publication in 
volume form. — 16, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street. London^ E.C. 

AUTHORS* MSS* placed at highest prices with I 
over 100 Publishers and periodicals, also in America. 
£320 in free Prizes ; for awards see Daily Mail 1st of 
every month. Terms for stamp. — Cambridge Literary 
Agency, 8, Henrietta Street, London, W.C.2. 


Martin Results 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Why DOt Bell fur imnicdiHtv cush any Fuldiiv,; 
Kodak or other folding ('anuTa you an* not 
Uhwi^^? Developinir and rnnlin^' Libt free. 

__ MABTIN, Chsmlst. Southampton. 


BOOKS ! 


Over i.ocxj.ooo volumes on c\ery 
t:oiu\ iv[ible subject ; Second- 
hand and New. One of tlie 
finest .stocks of Rare Books. First Kditions, Belles-Lettres, Ai. 
Send foi CataloRiie^ mentuiiiin^ rfijini enu'iiis ur interesis. H lok.*- (Libraries 
oi SI11.1II quHiUitn s) purchased best prices. 


W.»G. FOYLE Ltd. 


121-125, Chari nit Cross 
Road. London, W.C.2 


typewriting, mss. Short Stories, 

A Articles, Testimonials, etc,, accurately and 
neatly Typewritten. Terms moderate. BRIDGE, 
103, Freeston Street, New Cleethorpes, Grimsby 
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J-rom A West Country Pilgrimage Dawlish Warren. 

(Leonard I^aysons) 




From The Street of Faces, Ouauty Court. 

Bv Charles Vince Drawing by J. D. M. Harvey. 

(Philip Allan), 

Recently reviewed Irf The Booeman. 
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THE 

NATURAL 
HISTORY 
OF EVIL 

By Adam Cowans ^\'HYTh 

6s. net. 

(WaCs.) 

The question of the origin, 
growth and control ol the 
element of evil in human life, 
is one of the most ancient and 
baffling that ]ia\o engaged 
tlie mind of man from time 
immemorial. liven a true 
definition of e.vil has been difii- 
cult to establish, and indeed 
varies with tlie mentality, 
training and standpoint of the 
student. *The theological point 
of vietv, that evil is a deep 
myster^^ far beyond the reacli 
of human understanding has 
been the prevailing one, lor 
centuries untold, in some form 
or other. Air. W hyte seeks to 
establish a new theory of evil, 
and to show' that it should 
really be considered in the 
light of tlie principles of evolu- 
tion. He tries to prove that 
the existence of evil is “ no 
more mysterious than any 
other manifestation of the 
energies which have shaped 
the wwld/' that evil is “ an 
inevitable by-product of the 
process by which the human 
rose from the animal.’' In 
this light he claims to discover 
a “ new element of hope in 
dealing with the practical 
• problems of evil.” This hope, 
roughly speaking, lies in well- 
conceived and intelligently 
directed discipline, and rational 
or rationalistic moral direction. 
Mr. Whyte has given us a 
suggestive and interesting, but 
by no means profound or con- 
clusive little book. 


A 

WEST ’ 

COUNTRY' 

RILGRIMAGE. 

By Eden Piiillfo its. 
lllustraitvl bv A T. IIi n' ■ 
THALi^ 21s . net. 

(Leonard Parsons.) 

r. It would be ungracious to 
hint that we find but little 
that is suggestive 01 pilgrimage 
in Mr. Eden Phillpotts’s new' 
and beautiful volume, unlcs.^ 
we regard the sixteen im- 
pressionvwhich he puts before 
us as indicating so many stages 



I'rom Stones and Quarries Weathered Sandstone. 

[ Pitman ). Chester Cathedral. 

(i'hoto, I’iilcntme.) 



From The Grandeur that Antinous. 

was Rome (Villa Albant relief.) 

{Sidgwick & Jackson). 


in a pilgrimage from the^birth- 
pljce of Sir Walter Raleigh at 
Hayes Barton to the point at 
w'liich we may pause and muse 
with the author over the 
Celtic cross at the close of his 
collection. The pilgrims of 
old w'cnt by meandering ways 
to tlic shrines they would 
visit, and perhaps it may best 
be said that those who accom- 
pany Mr. Eden I^hillpotts in 
search of beauty in the West 
Country will find their shrine 
at every point at which he 
elects to pause. It is gener- 
ously produced, this book, 
writh no liint of "paper 
shortage ” in its ample mar- 
gins, its mounted coloured 
pictures, its blank pages, 
pleasing by its physical pro- 
]iertics as well as by its literary 
content — a scries of impressions 
in w’ords of diverse scenes in 
that variedly beautiful, 
divt'iscly attractive. West 
Country wdiich Air. Eden i’hill- 
])Otts k HOW'S so well how' to 
(Ie})ict. Delightffil is the .sec- 
tion entitled " The Quarry and 
the Bridge ” — telling of that 
Dartmoor whence, nigh upon 
ti century ago, the stone w'as 
draw'll to build London Budge: 
“ Prom quarry to bridge is a 
far cry, yet he w'ho has seen 
both may drt'ani sometimes 
among the dripping terns, 
silent chli-faces and unruffled 
pools, of the city's roar and 
not and the ceaseless thunder 
of man’s march from dawn till 
even ; while there — in tlie full 
throb and hustle of London 
towm, sw'cpt this way and that 
amid the multitudes that 
traverse Thames — it is pleasant 
10 glimpse, through the reek 
and storm, the cradle of this 
city- stained granite, lying 
silent at peace in the far-away 
West Country.” With remin- 
iscences of boyish days — as 
in the sketch of Dawlish 
Warren, w'ith apt descriptive 
touches, abundant references 
to local birds and blossoms, 
Devonshire’s famous novelist 
l>iits before us fascinating 
literary vignettes in ^ which 
sometimes we have pure 
country scenes, and sometimes 
hints of bygone West Country 
worthies. By those who have 
tramped ” the Moor,” who 
know the granite ways leading 
towards Hey Tor, or paths 
that lead to the storied cliffs 
of Tintagel, the volume will* 
be found that most delightful 
of companions — one recalling 
to memory past delights and 
hinWg promises of new. Mr. 
BenthaU's coloured pictures 
are dainty and suggestive. 
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BURFORP: PAST AND PRESENT. aficctmp 

know it, 


the Priory, and later sold it to Speaker Btenthall 
of the Long Parliament. Fanny Biirney's friend 
Daddy Crisp lived here. But it is vain to 
attempt here to note details of the charm and 
interest of the place. It is more to the point 
to say that Mrs. Gretton’s book is a model of 
what can be done in very small compass to 
express the soul and body and biography of a 
little English town. It is equally admirable as 
a history and as a guide-book, from its account 
of the early days when a church Synod may have 
been held there in a.d. 08 5, to the last chapters 
describing the atmosphere civic and social of 
1920, and most nobly ending with a recital of 
the names of the men who left their quiet 
little happy English town to fight and die for 
England. A long roll of dead for such a 
.shy and quiet little j)lace, but an fm perishable 
crown. 


HARROGATE AND 
KNARESBOROUGH. (THE STORY 
OF THE ENGLISH TOWNS). 

P>y J S. Fletciikk. .^.s. Od. (S.P.C K.) 

We wondered when we closed Mr. Idetchcr’.'^ 
admirable handbook — wondered if anybody 
could possibly have done the thing better. We 
.should not likf‘ to try. lie has consulted all 
the good authorities, from Stanhope’s " Kewes 
out of Yorkshire, i62()," to Mr. WheaterV 
" Knarcsborough and its Rulers." It is interest- 
ing to discover that the finding of the medi- 
cinal waters which attract so many thousands 
to Harrogate every year, was originally a matter 
Knarcsborough only, for Harrogate, as w'c 
had then no existence ! Harrogate, as it present^ 


By M. Sturge Gretton. Illustrated. Os. net. (Oxford . 

Blackw'cll.) 

Burford is one of those exquisite townlets of the Cots- 
wolds that arc so amazingly satisfying from every point of 
view% their present beauty and ameiiiiy, their snug rctired- 
ness, their architectural charm and the worth of their 
craftsmanship, and, when it is opened nj), their sedate, 
quiet, delicately^patterned history. Pmrford as a nuKlern 


itself to-tlay, is one of the new est of English towns ; Knares- 
borough IS one of the oldest. The chajitcr on Medieval 
Knarcsborough is fascinating. King John visited it at 
least seven tinus. his luggage following •him in five carts. 
Mr. I'lctcher sums up Mother Shiptoii as " some astute 
Knaresborf)ugh w'oman, who hail sufficient sense to see 
ahead a little way, when changes of many .sorts were 
imminent.” 




town was in working existence 
with church, mills and dwel- 
lings in time t,o figure in 
Domesday, and consolidated it^ 
growth and importance through 
the great days of the CotswTild 
wool trade. Lying as it did 
close to, but not on, J.hc direct 
traffic route from Ciloucostcr to 
London, and on important 
minor trade roads, its pros^ierity 
deepened and widened with no 
phenomenal mushroom growth, 
but like the slow unshakable 
rooting of an oak. l^atcr in the 
busy days Burford lieard at 
least forty stagc-coaehes thunder 
along its street every twenty- 
four hours. It has an interesting 
church, i^rtly dating from the 
twelfth century — and it will be 
remembered that it w'as from 
.seeing what w'as being done to 



that church in 187O that William 
Morris founded the "Anti- 
Scrape * ' Society. I ts associations 
with great men are interesting. 
Viscount Falkland was born at 



From The PayCockes of Coggeshall 
[Methuen). 


Thb Front of thb Houor. 
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rrom Pontefract The Story ot the English Towns Pontefract Castle. 

(S.P.C.K.) 


TORQUAY, AND 
THE COUNTRY 
ROUND. 

By J OHN PRESLAND. 

IlJustratod by 

F. J. WiDGERY. 

15s. net. 

(Chatto & Winclns ) 

This volume is iudecd 
an ideal souvenir for 
those who have visited 
Torquay and tlu; lovely 
districts of South 1 )cvon, 
and will fill any 01 u* 
who has never seen them 
with a clctermi nation to 
take the earliest chance 
of Koinj;* there. ]\lr. 

Presland in lus descriy)- 
tion gives just the right 
amount of ]u*eln‘it()n(', 
historic and biogra])hical 
description. Devon^hiie 
has a history roachinir 
back, perliaps, hundreds 
of thousands of years — 
if we could only read it 
clearly. Jhit her y)alniy 
days were the days of 
Drake and Davis and Hawkins and Chlbert and Raleigh ; 
and their doings were the* warp and woof of England’s 
greatness. Hcsider» the historical interest there is the 
unrivalled lovcdiness of the country both by sea and 
land- cove, river, lanes, moors, tors, inliiiite in variety, 
exquisite in cliarm. That \«iriety and cliarm are l)eaiiti- 
fully inter^ireted ni tlu' delK'ious aler-coloiir drawings l)y 


Mr. tVidgery, sixteiui of which sunii)tiiously embellish the 
volume. How^ beautiful is I cigiimouth in the aspect he 
has chosen, and Habbaconibe ikiy, and the spacious view 
of T'orquay tiiid Derry seen from \Vest Drixham. The 
d eign near Xewton Abbot is a lovely contrast to the dark 
glory of thi‘ moor behind wduch licy Tor looms hazily, 
and Aiistev’s Cove is as swei't as anything in Italy. 



prom Mem irs ot the Arbuthnots of Kincardineshire 
and Aberdeenshire 

{Allen 6* Unwin). 


Arbuthnot Aisle. 


Reviewed in the November Bookman. 
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FROM KASTAMUNI TO KEDOS. 

Edited by C. L. Woolley, Capl. K.F.A. (Bhickwell.) 

A record of days that are f^one — an( wc trust may never 

find their coun- 
tei*part in his- 
tory — is given 
to us in this 
admirable 
chronicle of 
“ the Experi- 
e n c c s of 
Prisoners of 
War in 'I'ur- 
key”from igi() 
10 191^? — wril- 
1 e n, as the 
title page ehici- 
d a t e s, “ b y 
inanv han<ls ” 
and admirably 
edited by Ca)i- 
tain Woolle\'. 
'the sjiirit of 
the 'lorn my, 
1111 mortal iseil 
in Id'ance, is 
with iis again 
but in a l(‘ss 
familiar envi- 
ronment. Camp 
1 n c i d e nt s , 
hnmoroiis and 
pathetic, are 
s c a t t (‘ r e d 
through the 
page s, w i t h 
much useful 
1 n f o r m a t ion 
alx)ut Turkey 
during those 
last tragic 
years of blood- 
shed and suf- 
fering. There 


are appropriate verses mingled with the text, and^sflndry 
wash drawings, and striking photographs, it is a story 
of heroism, as all such stories are bound to be, ^ and the 
book as a war souvenir, not to mention its literary merits, 
is of distinct value. 

BEDOUJNS. 

By James Huneker. 

lo.s. 6d. net. 

(Werner Laurie.) 

This volume of sketches i'^ 
nothing if not vivid. No 
doubt Mr. Hiineker’s well- 
known style may annoy some 
excellent citi/.ens, but if one 
IS in the mood for staccato 
language. Hoods of epigram 
and shouts ol leariifd laugh- 
ter, there are ti'W writer^ who 
can eorn]^!:? with him whom 
Caruso calls llunekero. This 
detail IS tlirown out in the 
coiiix' of a ihrilliiig deseiifi- 
lion of a journey on llu* 

Metropolitan’ Opera House 
Special which leaves New 
'N'ork every Tmxlay after- 
noon during the season at 
.>.5-1 . We arc taken l)y 
Huneker through the train 
ami shown how all these 
great personages of the 
operatic world are conduct- 
ing lhemselvi‘s. If you are 
not as enormously interested 
in Mary Garden as is the 
author — though he tells us 
that all his spiltli of adjec- 
tives is surpassed by Pitts I'^om Kastamuni to Kedos 
Sanborn'.s five words : " lithe [Blackwell). 

moon - blonde, w'underful 

Mary " — you can d^Tive vast entertainment frojn other 
parts of this book. “ Chopin or the Circus " is a fascinat- 
ing account of how the venerable author, the devotee of 
Chopin and Ibseni, betakes himself to one of the scenes of 

his fchildhood. As in a 
dream-mirror 1 saw Sol ness 
slowdy mount the fatal tower 
w hen Hilda Wangel cries to 
him : 'My — my Master- 
builder I * Slie sings the 
Maiden’s Wish, and he hears 
the harps of Chopin hum in 
the air. I rub my ears. It is 
not Hilda wdio is crying, but 
a pet pig in a baby carriage, 
wheeled by a chalk - faced 
varlct. How difficult it is to 
escape the hallucinations of 
the critical profession. I 
couldn’t forget Chopin or 
Ibsen, even at the circus.** 
The stories, which are given 
under the heading " Idols and 
Ambergris ” are a little of the 
hot-housc variety. Anatole 
Fiance is celebrated in a 
very sympathetic essay. ** He 
believes in the belief of God. 
By the gods of all times and 
climes he swears.” And, to 
pick one more phrase lout** of 
hundreds, ” Voltaire said that 
the first man who compared 
a woman to a rose was a 
poet ; the second, an ass.” 



From fopee and Turban Artuna's Pknance 1 Sbven Paqodae. 

^ (Lane). 



From A Tour in A Mongol Bride. 

Mongolia 

(Methuen). 
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A CHEECHAKO IN ALASKA ' 

AND YUkON. 

By Charlotte Cameron, O.P, \: II I us tr.it tnl. 25s. net. 

(Fislier Unwin.) 

Mrs. Cameron is a very cxponenc'ed liTiveller nideeil, 
and is only tccliiiically a chccchako or tt'iulcrfoot 
inasmuch as the voyaK<^ described m tins entertaining 
volume was her fir.^^t vit.it to the far north-west 
country of the Ameruan continent. She has. there- 
fore, two very great advantages of v\liicli the reader 
reaps all the profit ; in tlie first ])laee sl.e brings a 
fresh and entliiisiastic mind to her tlieme, and in tin* 
second place she knows the best way to clioose what 
to sec, and the very best ways of telling what sIk' has 
seen. And what a lot sIk; did see on this trip, whicli 
included a run of over 2,000 miles on the ^■ukon. a 
traversing of Alaska lierc and ther(\ t.ilks with the 
people of the jiast and tin* ])(M)|)h‘ ol iht* trenundoiis 
future that is certainly in store for this imniensr 
territory, so rich in gold, in timber, in liirs. m tish. 
The United St«it(‘s bought it lor 7,000,000 dollars m 
1867, and since that tiim* the ])ro«liii:t' ol Alaska h.i-- 
amounted to neaily 000,000.000 clollar. — and thal is 
^nothing to what it wall b(‘ wlieii tin- rounlry lugiiis 
to be develojH'd just a htth* .Mrs ('ameaon de.scribe- 
the country, the j)eo])le, tells lunv slie travelled, wdiat 
it cost, wdial living cost, hgw’ living is done. e.\ plain" 
bits of iolk-lore, tells legends, tia<lUioiis, history, m 
short givi's us a travel book, a ga/eleei, and a guide 
book all in one. Reading her <inyone may wadi (h‘rid(' 
that the first tune he has ^l.\ moiiihs and a thoiisciiid 
poniuls to s])ari‘ he will take .1 riilo and be oh 10 
Skaguay or Nome. 


JOHN BUCHANS ANNUAL. 

' THE LONG ROAD TO VICTORY. J'rom Among the Natives of the 

Loyalty Group 

7s. 6d net. (Nelson.) [^ilaimilluu). 


Salt water was a panacea 

FOR THE MAJORITY OF THEIR 
AILMENTS. 



“ Tills,'’ says Mr. John Ihichan in his Prctciee, i* is a 
book of soldiers’ tab's, told, lor the most ])ari, by those 
who took part in the events they record They are drawn 


from many branches ol sii\ice and from many countries; 
sometimes they are coneerned wdtli great and critical 
operations, but more often tJiey deal with episodes and 

side-show's in the liiige bii.sincss 
of war. Their romance is the 
romance of naked truth un- 
dcconited hy laiicy, for the 
authentic jniracles of the lasf 
few years have left tlie pro- 
lessional romancer limping far 
behind. . . . 'J*he book is in- 
tended especially for those who 
are only now growing to man- 
hood, and were too young 
themselves to take part in the 
campaigns.” Nearly all the 
chapters are written by eye- 
WTtnesses. and all bear out Mr. 
Ihichan’s contention that fic- 
tion cannot keep pace wdth the 
truth. The story, for example, 
of the survivors of the tor- 
pedoed 'lava, wlio for five 
months were swallowed uj) by 
the terrible desert of Libya, 
and their providential rescue 
by a fleet of hglit armoured 
ears, makes the average adven- 
ture tale apjicar a limp and 
colourless thing, 'fins is cer- 
tainly a book wdiich wall be 
read and re-read wath bieath- 
less pride and amazement Jby 
all who arc lucky enough to 
possess a copy. 



From A Cheechako in Alaska and Yukon, Eskimos amut to dance 

By Mrs. Charlotte Cameron THE WOLP DanCE. 

{Fisher Unwin). 
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the Ports and of those parts of Kent and Sussex to whose 
history they have added so much of historical importance. 
XhQ volume is illustrated with numerous beautiful and 
very delicately finished drawings by Mr. Frederick Adcock. 



From England’s Outpost Hythe. 

(ScoU) 


ENGLAND'S OUTPOST: 

THE COUNTRY OF THE EASTERN 
CINQUE PORTS. 

13 y A. G. Bkadlev. Illustrated by Frederick Aj)e(K k. 

los. 6d. net. (Robert Scott ) 

The great traditions of the C'liujue Ports and their vital 
services to the nation in tlie days of old arc to-day but 
little understood outside the south-east corner of Fnglaiul 
'^Even in Kent and Sussex the full measure of their ancient 
significance, though vaguely accepted, with a certain 
degree of local pride ])\' the natives at large, an<l a'> a 
matter of passing .interest to a portion of their siimnn'r 
visitors, is fully realised by comparatively few. \Vc do 
not know what the " Wardenship of the Cinque l^orts ’’ 
suggests to an average Scotsman, Devonian or ]>ondoner. 
as, with each change of government, he reads in his jiaper 
that some conspicuous supporter of the new administra- 
tion has been awarded it and immediately forgets the 
fact. Probably he regards the oltice as most of us no 
doubt regard the Chanc.ellorship of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
as a mere decorative sinecure for some deserving peer or 
commoner of political distinction. And that is really all 
you could ask of him, for it is, broadly speaking, true 
enough, ihit though the Cin(pie-l\)rt dignity is now little 
more than decorative, it is the inheritance of a great post 
and a great past. West Countrymen, in the exuberance of 
their Tudor memories, seem to Jiave altogether forgotten that 
for some centuries previous to them tlieir sliips were rcquireil 
by law to dip their to])sails on passing a Cinque Port or 
a Cinque Port ship, in recognition ot the guardianship of 
the nation’s safety and honour upon the sea for which 
these towns were responsible. They were, in short, mere 
traders saluting the Royal Navy, and the little ports, 
clustering along the nation’s danger point, which provided 
it. Mr. Bradley (from whose preface we take the forc- 
^going) tells the story of the Cinque Ports fully and 
admirably in this very interesting book — the story of 


THE NOBLE TALE OF THE 
SANGREAL. 

15y Sir Thomas AIalory. The Pilgrim's Books, No. 

5s. net. (idiilij) Allan ) 

This is the story of the Holy Grail taken out of the 
“ Alorte D’Arthur,” and comprises books 13 to 17 of that 
truly immortal book. 'Hie Grail was the holy chalice 
brought to England by Jose])h of Arimathca, and its 
appearance at the C'oiirt of Arthur, after " cracking and 
crying of lluinder " and “ a simbeam more ele*iror l)y seven 
times than ever they saw clay,” led to the vow first made 
by rash CLiwaine, and after followed by the most jiart of 
the knights, to seek the Grail a twelvemonth and a day. 
Ihit Arthur ]>ereeived this vow was the loss of the great 
fellowsliip of the Round 'I'lddc, and grieved ; with good 
eaiise, ft)r the fclhiwsliip of tin' knights never was the .same 
again. The adveiiLiires of i.aiicelot in the quest arc of all 
the most sympatlietic, thougli the true heroes were in thd* 
ancient story, (ialahad, Lancelot’s son, and Perceval, the 
mirrors of virgin knighthood, and Perce val’s sister. The 
achieving of the (irail is only ior these two knights, all 
others fail through .some sins of their old life. The sw'ecl- 
ness and rich mysticism of tliis exalted tale are int;x- 
Iiaiistible, and it is indeed what Malory calls it — ” a story 
chronicled for one of the truest and holiest that is in lln' 
world.” Mr. Allan is much to be th;ink(*d tor this cxr.ct 
reprint ol Caxton’s te.\l m -^o lonvemeut a shape. 



From England’s Outpost Warren Cliffs. 

(ScoU). F OLKS8TONE 
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rtj)7i Highways and Byways Seaton Sluice. 

in Northumbria 

{Mul iiii/iun) 


A NATURALIST ON LAKE VICTORIA 

Piv (t 1; ]f\LE \ rr.r !i I . 1»M. 


DAVID LIVINGSTONE. 

By Grace A r tuck. 

WILFRED GRENFELL. 

(Ikattkn ll.'Vi.r. 

JAMES CHALMERS. 

J5y A. CiuA r I hs' H m.i . 

ROBERT MOFFAT. 

Jiy (iRAci: AKrin'K i*. < Now \ll‘»‘^n»^Ar\ 

Series) ^Mtn-giLii A S«i>lt 

( liarminj^ little bouklt'ts in white IhlutN. with a picture 
oil c;uli front. .Mis-^ Ariluii li.is an eu'^v sUh*. and make*- 
her life of Javing.sioue \'erv itrajihu Hi.s Iktou story 
li\es aj.^aiii to iis, as we read (if the intiejad iiiissionarv on 
hi'^ journey-^, wading tliroii^h lake^ coveiasl with h'C'ehes ; 
hiinj;ry, jev(‘r-w'r.iek(‘d. In “^^lJtred (fienfell ' we liavt* 
an aieoiinl ol a Inaiii^ man wliieli will he ])erha|)s more 
])0]uilar than any oi tin iiioii]) “ lie is out in Jaihrador 
workinit at bnihlin.i; lurspitaP ior llie sick, inim.sterin” to 
llu‘ bodily neeiK ol the }M'o])le, and in fail doiii” evcrylliing' 
that Ji(‘ beluwes Jesus (‘hnst would ha\e Inm do i(')r Him 
there *' 'fold in simjilt' Janyuatie. ihe tale ol Hobert Motlat 
will attr.irt umiu hiL;h-spiriled \ 0111114 folk, wdio liavc 
t heui'^elv'i's ihonuhls of yonm to the mission field In 
lhi‘' volume tluTi' is .m ilhisi ration of the ineidimt of. 
Moltal’s eon;4h Me Ji.ij^peiied to (oni^h. .searching* lor 
water on a roi k\ height and iii'-lantlv was surrounded 
b\ a hundred huj^e and tieiie baboon^ 


Illustrated. 

jSs net 

(I'lshei I'liwiM < 

l>r. C‘ar])enter was a^^ked bv the Iropual 
Ihscases ('omimttee ol the Ko\al Soi iel\ to 
investif^ate tluj life hisrorv of the t-^e-tse jl\^ 
tile cause of the Jioriiiile sronrtre known as 
tilcopin” sickiii'^s ill' went in Jmu‘. loto, to 
the A'u'toria Xvan/«i, and in hebruaiA . loii 
to.iin island in the lake where < oiidilioii'^ w ei e 
favourable for Ins work I mil An^U'^t. tot p 
]u‘ remained on this and on othei islands 
(aiTvin^ on Ins investi^.it ions as to the 
t-^e-tsi*, and incidentallv tai kliiiL; inanv othei 
problems willi rei^ard to tlie <‘iiloinolo.t:\ ol 
the<'onntr\. 1'lu‘n the war broke into Jii". 
work and be served until November. ii»iS, 
again taking it n]> alter tlie ainiistne In 
ihi'^ book be desi nbes the re'^iilt ol In*' stiid\ 
oi the tso-tse, and niake-^ whai nun' ]uo\i' 
a rem.irkably useful suggestion for .'^iani])mg 
it out to a gre.it degree. Ife disi ocered Tin 
conditions necessaiy for then bleeding, and 
found that it would be ])o^'.ible to establish 
artihcially ininibers ol plaeos to whuli the\ 
would resort for the inirpose. maUmg il .1 
simpl(' thing to (Icsfroy brood after broixl 
periodically. If this is feasible 1 >r Carpeiitei 
has conferred a tremendous boon on Africa 
and the world. He describes liis litc on the 
islands, and gives a wonderful body of obser- 
vations of e.very kind, especially wath reganh 
t<'> cArtain buttcriiics, and particularly mimetic 
butterflies. His discoveries in tliis study are 
of immense value, and besides the scientihc' 
interest of the book his general observations 
on aninuils and their w'ays. for instance* his 
pet monkeys, are certain to be most enter- 
taining to the average reader. J>r. Garpenter 
studieci his monkeys wdlh the eye and ear of 
a Montessori, and has recorded their wmvs 
and speech to an unusiuil degree. And lie 
has the easy agreeable way of writing that 
only conies from great knowledge backing 
natural instinct for letters. In short, a Life of William Morris, by J. W. Macail, Red House. Upton 

a new and handsomely prndnerd impression of winch, in iwo vohmn*s., has just been 
remarkably fine book. pubh.shed by Messrs. Longmans. 
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From Ndturai msury ot Ssuth Atnca Blesbok and Fawn. 


BELGIUM AND THE WESTERN FRONT. 

By Findlay Muirhead. 15s.net. (Macmillan.) 

One can imagine that the supreme efficiency and good 
taste with which tliis book has been written will cause 
almost as much heart-burning among the Germans as 
the graphic details of their military undoing. Were they 
not the only purveyors of guide-books ? And it would 
be foolish if we try to belittle Baedaker. He is a very 
excellent conductor, infinitely to be x)referred to such 
garrulous persons as Augustus J. ('. Hare. This book on 
Belgium and the Western Front has all the goodness of 


Bafedaker — the maps 
are even more detailed 
and just as fascinating, 
while the way in whicl^ 
the episodes of the war 
are woven into the 
account of every place 
is simply beyond j^raise. 
Not a word too much is 
said. Perhaps a little 
more might have been 
said of heroic Verdun, 
ami it does not appear 
to be in the sco^^e of 
this book to go beyond 
Nancy. Therefore the 
various sectors of the 
Vosges and in redeemed 
Alsace, down to the 
Swdss frontier, arc dis- 
•missed in a few w'ords. 
Ihit in these sectors of 
the 7lh French Army a 
number of British avia- 
tors and ambulances 
were at w^ork. Let us, 
however, be grateful for 
\\ hat Mr. Miiirliead gives 
us. His book wull be imlispen.sable for all those who travel 
over the battle-fields of the Bnti.sh Army. Sir Frederick 
Maurice is rcsj)onsible for an Introduction on " The 
British Campaigns in the West,” and right wtII does lie 
acquit himself of the task. When wc come to tlic p^rt on 
Belgium It IS interesting to see how tlic old blends WTtb 
the new\ Ramilhes, we are told, ” is famous for 
Marlborough’s victory over Viileroy in 1706. Plere, too, 
the Germans burned and pillaged.” The description of 
Lean does what all good guide-books should do — it makes 
us resolve to go there at tlie earliest ojijiort unity. How, 
is it that we have nvvrr before hoard of these glories ? ■ , 
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MODERN . 
TRAVEL. 

B y Norman 
• T-#1^avidson, 
B.A. Illus- 
trated. 2:5s 
net. (Seeley, 
Service.) 

In this very 
f ascin a 
volume: Mr. 
Davidson has 
brought 1 o - 
gcthcr a num- 
ber of records 
of exploration, 
travel, adven- 
ture and sport 
in all jKirts of 
the world dur- 
ing the last 
•forty years, 
taking t h e m 
from the per- 
sonal narra- 
tives of t h (‘ 
t r a V e 1 1 (* r s 
t h c m s el\ es . 
These n^cords 
are exceed - 



ViouL Modern Travel A HvTHOlMk^ 

Beirut'). 


including an 

account of modern vvliale Imniing and the ways and habits 
of whales of cverv sort, derived from the admirable book 
by Mr. Burn Murdoch called' Modern Whaling ” : next 
a description of Labrador and the Labrador Lskimos 
taken from Dr, S. K. Hutton’s “ Among the Eskimos of 
Labrador ” *; the Indians of the huge littlc-knowii district 
west of the Paraguay ; Captain Haywood’s tramp across 
fhe Sahara, nearly a thousand miles m titty days; Mr. 
Swann’s most exciting experiences m the slaving districts 
of Africa in the eighties ; Mr. Torday’s adventures in African 
wilds through the Congo slates ; Dr. Sibree’s nature studies 
in Madagascar, a section on New Guiiiea and another on 
the Treacherous Tribes of Oceania,” complete this most 
informing and authoritative book. The idea is excellent. 


Natal, tiger and blackbiickm India, elephant, lion and rhino 
in Somaliland, black bear in the Himalayas, and bustards 
in Spam, and his account of his various expeditions, 
together with the information he gives regarding the 
haunts and habits of big game, should be of considerable 
value to si)ortsmcn. The most interesting section is the 
journal of a three months’ tour in Somaliland, undertaken 
with a cou])lc of fellow-sportsmen in 1894, which resulted 
in the s})lenchd total bag of one hundred and thirty-four 
head. In the cour.se of the trip the author penetrated to 
districts in which no white man had previously set foot, 
and though his mam concern was game he conveys a fair 
idea ftf the country and peoples amid which he passed. 
I'here is mm li that might interest the general reader, but 


and the narratives 
from which Mr. 
Davidson has 
taken his infor- 
mation arc the 
very best of their 
kind, and every- 
where recognised 
as standard works. 


A soldiers 

SHIKAR 

TRIPS. 

By Bktgadikk- 

(rlfNKKAL 11. S 
M A I N W A K I N 
F.K.C^S. lOs. iu'1 
(Grant Richards ) 

General M a i 11 - 
waring is a sports- 
man of wide 
interests, and the 
shooting trii:)s of . 
which he here gives 
us a record cover 
a period of thirty 
years. He has 
shot hartebeest in 



From A Soldier's Shikar Trips 

(Grant Ft6hards). 


The dead Elephant. 
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F}om llie Remiiiiscerices ot a Stowaway 

tlie ^l)()ok is primarily for tlu* spoilsman, vvlui. Jiiculcn- 
tally, will find some solid adviee on the neees^ary 
etpiipment for trips into the wild The hook contain^ a 
map. illustratinji; the Somali trip, and a nimiher of ev- 
cellent reproductions from ])hotogra]di^. 

REMINISCENCES OF A STOWAWAY. 

r^y (' (Ion DsnrKV IlhisUMtod 13s net 
((.'fia])inan Hall i 

I’lie stowaway i;. not Mr. Ciouldslniry, hut a iriend who 
told him hy wortl of month, or^tive him ])ap(*iN desiTihiuj>. 
the career and ad vent ure'^ that ar(‘ ri'conled in this hreatli- 
lessly fascinating hook. Mr, Cioiildsl)ury has j)rove<l him- 
self already as a skilful and delightful writei, and hen* hr 
had ])erfectly glorious material to work on. Ills liero. 
Alexander Douglas l^aryniore siarled hi> active life a^ a 
stowaway, hecoming a sailor man and siieiuling half a 


"1 dozen years at sea. In 
the seventy-five pages 
or so dealing with thi^ 
jxirt of his career there 
are things as good and 
in themselves as im- 
])erishahle as anything 
in Dana or Ijiillen — to 
sav no more 'I'lie talc 
ot the hig Dutchman 
and the deserter from 
the Koyal Navy is a 
\'eri table small, singing, 
ringing epic, and told 
witJi consummate art. 
Laryinorc lett the sea 
for an Indian railway, 
where he liad (jxcellent 
adventures and made 
friends, one of whom 
got him an a])pomtmcnt 
in the liengal Police', a 
newly-created f o r*c e . 

I ieri' he enjoyeil himself 
lor many years, a n d 
Paulo Affonso. near Pernambuco, "'ferns to have dour good 

work At any rale his 
at'(‘(Mmts of the native 
jH)hce and their nu'thod'- are as gotxl as aiiv ot the similar 
stories Ki])ling has given us Kead lunv the iiati\(' (h'tec- 
tive discovered the individuals whoM* thieving had battled 
everybody else*, read the tale-^ ot dai()it\' . . hut no 
recommendation is needexl, it will he* im])os.sihle tor ain- 
one to refrain from n^aihiig eM^ry worel 111 tlu whoh* Ixjolc 
l"rom the Bcng.d Poliei’ Laryniorc* went to the Andaman 
Islands as governor of the ]>rison, and from his hfi* there 
( ome many wise, toiu fiing, eiuhrallmg episodes, as ot the 
Sikh father whose son was .s»‘nte'ne('d to a long ii’inrfor 
an lionourahle murder, the .st<»r\ of an I'seape* horn llu'- 
Andamans, and the snn|)i\ marxelloiis historv ot the 
nuitinous l)eha\i()ur ot lin\ Piiglish pnsoneis, (pielh'd hy 
the Hogging ot ele\i*u In the sctjuel, tlu* (iovernor found 
hniisell completely in llu* ]X)W'» i ot ten of tlu* tlogge'd, and 
w'as astounded to liiid one of the most true ulent interfere 
to save' him ! Enough has been saiel to show lh.it this is 
an oulstaneling hook ot rie'h aelve'nture and real hte'. 



^rom The Land of the Hills and the Glens 

(Cassell). 


QRBY SKAU about two WBBK8 OLD. 
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A 

HISTORY 

OF 

EVERY- 
DAY 
THINGS 
IN ENG- 
LAND 
Z066-1799. 

Written and 

Illustrated 

b y M A K - 

JORIK an<l 

C. II. 

OUENNELL. 

2 volumes, 

8s. (>d. net 

ea«. li. 

(Jiatsforcl ) 

IMr. Bats- 
fonl sliould 
1) c a V e- r y 
happy man, 
for lie is iin- 
tirin"ingoo(l 
works, a 11 <1 
his name 
blessed by all 
III e n a n d 



I'lom Some Experiences of a New Guinea Village near Port Moresby. 

Resident Magistrate 

[Lduc). 


a set of 
** everyday 
things'* — 
costumes, 
ships, castles, 
houses, halls, 
monasteries, 
carts, games, 
ornaments, 
ami the like, 
so that cen- 
tury by cen-' 
liiry we can 
conijiare and 
note the 
changes in 
eacli of them. 
'J'his fa.shion 
of recon - 
slriicting the 
daily life of 
England 
cannot be 
too highly 
praised; it 
IS instructive 
to the last 
degree, and 
a pure fas- 
cination. 


women of j:ood will, 
gooil ta->te and aspiiations 
aft(T know ledge ol liiirnan 
activity in art and lile. 
Among Ins good deetU 
and noble ])ubli( atioii’-. 
this '■ ili^lorv of J^verv- 
day 7'hings ” should and 
does rank high, botli for 
ils Jiajipy coiRejition aiul 
for its nio'^t liap])y carry- 
ing to coinph'tion. 'J'he 
book is meant for bov.s 
and girE of public school 
age, and that really means 
that it is just right lor 
every one who is not a 
Specialist lumscLf in tlie 
subject. The authors tell 
us It is an account of the 
* work of llie jieoplc ot 
England, rather than the 
politics which guided 
tlieiii. It enables ii.s to 
fill in an adequate back- 
ground for the characters 
with whose doings history 
is concerned, and not 
merely for the exalted 
persons w li o s e names 
apjiear in the records, but 
also for all those unnamed 
butchers, bakers and 
candlestick makers who 
formed the populace and 
were the living material 
of the State. So the 
authors have taken 
England century by cen- 
tury, beginning with the 
Norman conquest that 
ushered in the twelfth 
century, and ending with 
the end of the eighteenth 
century, and described in 
words and drawn for us 



From The GUmour of Prospecting 

(Fisher Unwin). 


These birds, although only the size 
of sparrows, build In colonics, and 
the resultant nests are so huge that 
limbs break with their weight. 


wluU‘ it IS so arranged 
Ihcit tlie reader when 
looking, sa}', at a four- 
It'cntlj century hall, is 
referred to those of the 
otli(‘r ceil Luries, so that 
an liiimi'diate comparison 
is ]>o^sibl(' between * the 
plain twelfth century hall, 
with Its roof of flat, hori- 
zontal beams, the thir- 
teen iJi cimtury hall, with 
Us less square and more 
oblong jilaii, and its roof 
earned on strutted beams, 
the fourteenth century 
roof with its beautiful 
arched and ciispcd braces, 
and the delightful 
fifteenth century “ ham- 
mer beam " roof. Cos- 
t u 111 e s , too, c an be 
Lomjiared from age to 
age, and beds, tools and 
weapons and ships. A 
book of this kind was 
urgently wanted, and it 
is diflicult to imagine one 
better done. Every 
school should work with 
it in history classes, and 
every school library 
ought to possess several 
copies, for in tone and 
spirit and accuracy it is 
in every way admirable, 
wliile a j uclicious bibli- 
ography points the 
inquiring reader to the 
means of satiating his 
appetite for more know- 
ledge. We would empha- 
sise tliat the numerous, 
beautifully reproduced il- 
lustrations acl d to the value 
and charm of the book. 
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Nephews of Field-Marshal Lord Grenfell and cousins of 
Julian Grenfell, the twins had an unusually pleasant 
place in the world, with the right to move in the 
most agreeable and best society evcr3^whcre, and the 
personal qualities that made them high favouritt‘s 
wherever they went. There were no young men better 
known in London and England, and their prowess in 
polo made them outstanding figures over the whole 
civilised world. And Mr. Iluchan repre.sents them 
in no way as .Vdmirablc Crichtons or paragons. Eton 
claimed ihcni and turned them out what they were 
]KTsonally, but it is entertaining and instrnctiv^e to 
discover all the amazing ignorances of which they 
were easy masters after leaving school. Francis at 
twenty or twenty-one had never Jieard of Napoleo n 
111 or tlie second h'rench hhnpire ! lint soon after 
leaving school, when fraiui-, was in the army nnd 
Kiver.sdalc harl taken to the C'lty to earn a living, 
they set to work to educate themselves by reading 
ami various inililary, hislorieal and literary studies - 
and certainly with no small siu cess. It is nnnece.ssarv 
to attem])1 to lell the t ouisc ol llieir lives 111 so brad 
a notice. I'liey worked liaid, plaM-d hard, knew' every 
one. ch.irmi'd e\erv one, profiti'd by (very exquaiom (*. 
and loved each othi'i* in a }>ecnliarly vivid, twinni'-h 
ia'^hlon. always turning one lo the other in tlu‘ closc-si 
way. When the war broke eul both were' m frame 
among the tiist- I 1. nu is with hi>> own u'gimeiil, the 
olli J.aneers, and I\i\ersdale .itt:uhed to 11 as reserve 
oUuer. d'iie rest is known. W iilun three \\ t'ek*> fraiKis 
had won the tirst \’ictoria C loss of the war, and on 
his t w'ent\ -lifth da\ m the held Kiversdale Wtis killed 
in attioii. 1 raiKis, to(», w.i" killed 011 Ma\ J>th. loij), 
lighting most galkintly. I ln“\ lived without sluime 
and died without fear Mr. Ihiehan's memoir i-^ a 
iitting memorial ol two (harming and galkint snidieis 
l wo among 1 liTi‘( -(jii.ii lei ol .1 ini!lion 


^liiiiiy! litik 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 

by tlu‘ Kami Jlo\ ) M Komkisox ‘d lut. 

j^XVatls ) 

d'he day w'litm bradlaiigli w.i'. tinresi. r\ edlv (ondemnc<l 
becau.se he did not share the religions views of the orthodox 
majority is long pa^^t . the lieal of old eoiurov ersIe'^ has 
so cooled down iJiat few of iis are unable to take a dis- 
passionate view' of ilie personality round wliom they raged 
with such fury and to acknowledge that, however deeply” 
w(i ma\' dissent from liis materialistic philosojihy, he was 
not onl^^ an abl(‘ and an honest man but had something 
of greatness in his niake-iip. i\lr. J^cdiertson lias told the 
story of hi.s lift', not wathoiit occasional touehc's of bitter- 
ness, but, OR the w'hole, in an impartial and judicious 
spirit. His character-study c^f ihadlaugli himself is both 
syni])allietic and discriminating, and his story of that 
sToniiv career is told conci.sclv and with an incisive com- 
im ntary on its sigmfieances that make his bocjk a very 
interesting and ii valuable contribution to the social and 
I’arliamentar}' lustorv' of tlic latter half of tlie Victorian 

C'lT. . 


FRANCIS AND RIVERSDALE 
GRENFELL . A MEMOIR. 

My John JUch.v.n Preface by Field-Marshal J.okd 
( iRENFELL, (* ( M , (i C .M (b J 5s. llL’t. (XelsoU ) 

Few things arc more to be sorrowed for in any war 
than the thought of tlu', many lives of the best and highest 
charm and promise that are cut short inexorably and 
itretrievablv'. Among the lens of thousands of such, 
con -.picnous or inconspicuous, few were more so than the 
tw'iiis W'ho are the subject of this brief, gentle yet proud 
memoir by John Buchan, their close friend of many 3'cars. 



From Charles Bradlaugh Charles Bradlaugh at 57. 

(Watts) 
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FIVE YEARS’ HELL IN A 
COUNTRY PARISH. 


By the Rector of Ri:si*er. 5s. ncl. (SLinlry lUiil ) 

This littlj book is a re:uiiil''r of a case lliat not 
ago aroused a ccMlaiii ainoiiiit of inU’n‘-.t. J'lie Rector of 
Rasper describes the coiiditions of Ins life m the lovely 
little Sussex village, ideal lu external beaut \ and sweetness, 
but, acconling to liis aecounl, loul and stinking in s])int 
with envy, malice, slander, treachery, liackbiting and 
slimy cruelty. As a ])i('tur(‘ of a iiossibh* phase of J-jighsh 
rural life it is of some inli'iest, and certainly the rei tor 
lived a life that, whatever tlu*. ri'al rea'-ons niav ha\ e been, 
was disheartening and despairing to a degree that must 


have been almost intolerable 'lii‘‘ blaeknes'^ of the liist 
twenty-six cliajjlcrs lx sad IkwoikI expression, hut ni the 
twenty-si^venth ihaptiM-, writtcm alter the iiial wJinh 
resultetl in tlie lonijilete Mnduatioii ol the retha*. he 
appears more than lio])efii] that from hell the \il!.igej‘- 
now to be the h('a\ (mi it a])])eais in ontwaifi s(‘einmg 
We can only wish for his .sak('. that it mav nnha'd 
be so. but if (wer\lhing 111 the iir-i tu('nt\-si\ . ha])- 

l(‘rs e, litMallx 
line, the ie‘toi 
nni^t lx . 10 s,i\- 
i he h ast < ,f It _ 
ail e\(.i e( lingK 
-aiigiiiiK' h How 
u « ii a II oni- 
p o u 1 j n g of 
bitterness will 
lx hard to for- 
get. and n 11 e 

would imagine 
that the w i^e 
thing would 
h<i\e Ix-en to 
iraiisfei to a 
less \ ladn live 
< o III m 11 n 1 1 \ 
iiid iiojK* that 
Rusper li.id 
liad a le^^oll 
se\ ere (. iiongll 
to leai h It to 

Rev. Edward Fitzgerald Synnett, iia\e 1 h tiei 

Rector of Rusper. i o w a rd it' 

A.iilmr of “Imm. ’i t .ir^ IIill in .1 «. ounir\ I’.Jii h' jj, | 

(S/.o/At PiUtl) 



THE EVOLUTION 

^ By 11 M lI^xoMW 


OF REVOLUTION. 

'■ml '( ri-.nit i\ K liai ils ) 

Mr. Hvndmaii del'mes reNoliition. “in tlie « nin]>leie 
sense,” as “ .i ihoroiigli t riumni h , sern/Z and 
change in any gre.il himiaii eommiinii\' and dei hires 1 hat 
there can be no ri'vohition. in this smise. until t he et ( moiuh 
and social conditions are ri]>e ior sm h <1 i luiiige Ri \ • >hi- 
tions Iherelore cannot l)e “imnh.” anv nioic than aii\ 
man or any body of men can t hei k a re\(diiiuMi lor *ni\' 
considerable time once the com hi ions ol ( hange auMliein- 
sclves pre])ared. h'orce laniiol originate, .ind mav not 
even hasten, revolution. According to Mr lUiulnian, 
” the most crucial revolution in the story ot luimaii 
growth produced, iii the earlier sl.iges at any rati*, no 
forcible revolt against the eoiuplele alt ei a lion th: t was 
being unconsciously made.” riiis revoliilion w.is the 
change from collective or communal ])r()})erly into 
private property. In this seandnng volume the .11 tlior 
describes the original commuiiislie eeonomiLs of ])riiuitivo 
man, how these evolved into the limes ot j)ii\ate 
property, howr trading anti slavery eomjdicaied matters, 
describes also the various social struggles of iMirojie 


in the Middle Ages, tlie peasant rexolts in J'rance, Chn- 
many and England, tlie great bourgeois revolutions of 
England and 1 'ranee, and so down to Bolshevism and 
the Russian Revolution of our own day. The cliai^ter 



The Diary of a Journalist Sir Henry Lucy. 

l’> .1. S. Sai«eiii, K 



Mr. H. M. Hyndman, 

Author of “ The Evolution of Revolution ‘ 
[Grant Richards). 
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l-rom Discovery in Greek Lands 

(Cambridge University Press). 


Pergamon. 

Restoration oi tlie Acropolis. Showlns thr ^reat 
altar, Temple of Athena, with colonnade, and 
Temple of Trajan. 


devoted to Russian affairs is one of tlie best, clearest 
and fairest statements on tlie subject that have so 
far been made. And Mr. Hyndmaii's condemnation is 
complete. What he looks forward to is an absolutely 
peaceful change, brought about by educative inlhience.s 
and right thinking, from the present capitalist regime 
which involves the enslavement of almost all the citizens 
of every state, to the happier conditions of social democracy. 
And he thinks that England is more leady to undergoand to 
welcome and rejoice in this change than any other country. 

DISCOVERY IN GREEK LANDS. 

]ly F. H. I^Tarshall (('anihridge I’liiversity Pres.s ) 

This r, is sketch of the principal excavations and dis- 
coveries of the last fifty years. From it the general reader 


will gain some Idea of the 
additions made recently to 
our knowledge of ancient 
Greece. It is a clearly- 
written, concise little vol- 
ume which will meet the 
need of the man in the 
street rather than the 
specialist in Archaeology. 
Most interesting is the 
chapter entitled “ Great 
Centres of Greek Life." 
We learn that at the famous 
sanctuary of Zeus at 
Dodona (where oracles were 
given through the rustling 
of the leaves of a sacred 
oak), many bronze statu- 
ettes of Zeus have been 
found. Also many tablets 
of bronze and lead, 
inscribeil with the requests 
of ])cr.sons consulting the 
oracle. One of the ques- 
tions discovered on such 
a tablet ran : “ Agis asks ''eus, Naios and Dione, as 

to the coverlets and pillows he has lost. Can it be that 
any outside person has stolen them ^ " The illustrations 
are most fascinating, and that of the bronze .statue of a 
young man from the Antikythera find ot lotJO-igoi is very 
fine. Very important light has been thiown on ancient 
C'orinth by the Aniericaii c‘.\cavatioiis, begun m i8q6 by 
their school at Athens, and there is an account of the 
discovery of the* famous fonntam of IVireiie, the fai^-adc* of 
which was found in iSoS. Altogether a valuable hand- 
book. 


THROUGH 
BRITISH GUIANA 
TO THE 

SUMMIT OF RORAIMA. 


From Macedonia : The Country 
and its People 

(Lane). 


r»v Mus. (h-( ij. (■M:MhN'i r, M JM*:. 
Jllustr.iteil ij>.. f)(l. lu^t, 

(I'l^her rnw'iu ) 


Old Tower. Iviron Monastery, 
Mount Athos. 


Koraima is a very sjilciidid moimlain, not tremen- 
dously liigli as mountains go - less than io,ooo feet 
above sea level, but magniliceiil for its clitf w^alls 
and enormous jirecipices, standing in the' heart of 
a most lovely forest country, rich m flowers, 
wdth a huge flat, broken, rocky lop, mazy with 
strange w’cathered forms, a few stunted trees 
growing on it, and clear, cold w'ater everywhere. 
For the mountain is indeed the *' Father of 
Streams.” The first person, so far as is known, 
to stand on the summit wa.s Sir Everard im Thurn 
in 1864, and Mrs. dementi is the first woman to 
do .so. She describes in this volume her journey 
with her husband through British Guiana to the 
mountain, wdiich stands wiierc British Guiana meets 
Brazil and Venezuela. Not an eventful journey 
from the point of view of danger or serious hard- 
ship, but rich and varied in the delight of a little 
knowm country, woodland, savannah, deep forest, 
mighty rivers, Indians, game and all the rest. The 
authoress w'as perhaps most impressed by her long 
trek through the deep forest, and for all its 
beauty and interest records her view that on 
the whole ** primeval tropical forest is a hostile 
thing " ; no fairies, possibly demons and goblins, 
and to be alone even for a minute is alarming, 
for in the profound silence all round one has a 
terrifying sense of being inimically watched by 
unseen things.” 
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THE BAGGING OF BAGHDAD. 

By Ernest Betts. With frontispiece and map. 7s. 6d. 

net. (John Lane.) 

Mr. Betts went to Mesopotamia apparently in and 

three times was sent to India for considerable periods to 
recover from malaria. He took part in the expedition 
that vainly sought to relieve beleaguered Kut, was in the 
battle of Bait Aie.ssa, and finally was through the last 
operations and fighting which cndetl in the capture of 
Baghdad. He gives an account of his doings and feelings 
during his service and his liulian exjiencnccs, but it is a 
very meagre history. W'e hear of ilies and mud, there arc 
two or three excellently confused descriptions of some very 
confused fighting, and we have a fine reminder of the solid 
.splendour of the infantryman as the ktTiK'l and symbol ol 
the power and worth of a people, and of tlie marvellcni^ 
w'ay in which a mass of units of men, guns, beasts and all 
the lieterogoneoiis slnfl that goes to a moving army becomes 
w'elded into a Unrig of life, almost a sentient spirited creatine 
w'ith one im])nlsc to whicli e\ery thing is centrally sub- 
ordinated and which is tlie essential inotue povser of its 
being and action. Keadalilc as the Ixjok is, it is neither 
very informing as to facts nor cieatue as to atiiu)s]iher(‘ 
But it is an un]irctcntions ])c‘rsonal record ol things sccti 
and done, and has a touch of reality that is more valuable 
in sucJi a book tlian line wilting. 

THE TEN ISLANDS AND IRELAND. 

By John Mac'kav, 12s od net. i.McUin^ei ) 


1 



J'rom Walks in Rouen St. Ouen, Rouen. 

{S.P C.A.) 


This is a volume of tiavel sketches or. in the author’s 
w'ords, “of iinjiressions upon a \ovag(‘ starling Jroiii 
Xewfoundland and einbracing some ol tlie most lemark- 
able, il not the nio^l remarkahle iskinds in the world." 
Many historical and literary lelercMues temper the im- 
prc^.sions, and ]>assing rcdlet tions that recall Irc'land to 
memory arc* ]nir[)ose]y included. Thus Newfoundland is 
the* Island of Brendan, lirst discovered, Mr. .Mackav is 
satisfied, by St. Hremhin and his Irish monks in the sixth 
ccMitiiry. ilcrnuida, the Island of ( edars, W’as for a time 
the liomc of Tom Moore, 'rriiiid.id brings Lafcadio Hearn 
wdio was of Cir.eco- Irish ]iarcntage, and spent .some ol his 
carlv years 111 Diilihn. 11 Doniimea «in<l .1 lixc'lx chajncT 
on tlie old Biici .111- 


Mr. .Maekay leally givc‘s ns is a jiersonally conducted tour 
wliieli includes f’dinbnrgh, London, Aylc'sbiiry and the 
Chilterns, and contains many useful hints to travellers. 
Proceeding to SI. Helena from Southampton we are not 
excln.Mvely occii])ie(l with Xapolcc^n, foi Dr. Barry CMeara 
must oi course bc‘ numtioiiecl, and a reference to Wolfe 
Tone IS ])C)ssible. At St. Hc'lena our wanderings cease, 
and Mr. Mackav turns from his cliec'rfnl dci.scriptivc* notes 
of pl.iec's actually visited to discourse on llic 7 'cntli Island, 
“ the vi^ionarv land whithcT wc* are all s])eeding down the 
Ki\er of Dreams." So it is that our guide, philosopher 
and tricMul Irom Xew’fonndlancl to St. Helc‘na would .see us 
safeU to the end ol tlie world and l)e\ond ' 


cers of the W est 
Indies aie without 
Hibernian reminis- 
cences, .Martinique 
had a bad earth- 
quake in which 

serves, easily enough, 
to lead ns to the* 
Bay and (ity of 
Dublin. After that 
Mr. Maekay revisited 
for the fourth time 
Caragli and the high- 
1 a n cl s of K e r r V 
“ aw’ay behind the 
foothills of Killar- 
ney.“ It was at 
Derrynaiic in this 
“ faerie kingdom i’ll 
enchantment “ that 
Daniel O’Connell 
lived, and t w^ o 
portraits of the 
Liberator arc very 
properly inserted. 
Although the next 
chapter is entitled 
Stoke Poges in 
England,’* what 



From A Short History of Russia 

(S.P.C.K.) 


The Kremlin, Moscow. 
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I'lom In the Clouds above Baghdad Browning’s Arrival at 

[Ctcil Piihiii'r). Teheran. 


SMALL CRAFT. 

B\ T.ir.riKNANT (i. IT. 1* Milum -^lu, Iv.N K llUisltMlcd 
8s. 6d. net. (John I.diie ) 

Soon after the outbreak of war tlie litth' bteain yailit 
Zarefah was borrowed from .1 patriotic owner, a ml a stramii‘ 
crew went on board her. all ('ambricif^e graduate^ or under- 


THE CRISIS OF THE NAVAL WAR. 

By Admiral of the Fleet Viscount Jellicoe of Scapa, 

(;c.B,o M.,(;.(\v.o. 

Illu.'^tratcd. 31s. TkI. not. (Cassell.) 

The crisis of the naval war, anti not merely of the naval 
war but of the whole struggle with the huge forces arrayed 
in llie German Alliance against the Ihitente, was un- 
doubtedly the teiTilic concentrated submarine campaign 
set on foot by GcTmaiU' in 1017 against mercliant shipping. 
The work of the siibinannes had already in iQiO, after 
G(MTnan\ percened that her war fleet was henceforth not 
to be l(Mik(‘d to for any decisivt* action against the British 
Xavy, become a serious menace, and in J^'ebruary, 1017, 
^he started the “ unrestricted ” submarine war that speedily 
created a situation that “ was always serious and w'hich at 
time'> assumed a v(‘ry grave aspect ” In December, 1916, 
Admiral Jellicoi' was brought from the (hand Fleet to the 
Admiral tv in order to t.dve up tlu' task of gra]ipling with 
tlu* submarine danger, and in this voliinu* he has set forth 
a kuonic siatmueni of facts showing clearl\' just wliat the 
danger w.is and how it was faecnl, imd and mastered. 
These di \ ejncs are 111 manv wa\s magnificent beyond any 
power of woitls to enhaiue Only the most consummate 
genius toiild do them aih'ijnate jiistui* And until a new 
cpn poet 01 Inston.in appetii's we must be lontent with 


graduates, all w^atermen, and including such famous oars 
as Leblanc Smith, (hinudi and Swann, while most of tin* 
others were well known in athletus. dhe ol'licers were 
sailing men and at home with tlu‘ sea, but none bad ever 
handled a steamer before ’ btill there she was, and Ixdore 
long she was sent to Lowestoft Base to act as a kind of 
co-ordinating ship for all ]xitrols and minc-swc(‘pt‘rs acting 
from Lowestoft to the North I'orcland Lientenanl 
Miilhaiiscr was Idrst Officer, and he shared the ship’s fim - 
various and anlnous —until the, crew commissioned 
to continue the sanu' job. Later on he was ]>ut in charge 
of an armed smack, one of the boats that was given a gmi 
and sent out to protect other fishing smacks from sub- 
marines. Still later ho joinetl tlu* ” (} " shi]) M and 
afterwards anotluT “ ( ) ” shi]), the- 'I (iv)n\ passing in 
June, ipi8, to a hydro])hone trawler. Lieutenant Mnl- 
hanser, tluTefore, had a jiarlicnlarly varied sea career, 
always in the little craft, to whiidi this country owes more 
than she will cwei realise- for dull, dangerous, cfficu’nt work 
at sea during the big war Lieutenant MulliaiiscT can ]mt 
his story together well, and wdiat with aflmiral<, gales. 



submarines, mine^^and all the rc-st of it, it is a lively story 
indeed. And a cheery story, too. for all its anxietu-s and 
w’orries, and one to rc-ad just to remind 11s of what liard 
slogging in uiijneleiUioiis ways went to the* winning ol 
the struggle*. 


])lain unvarnished lecords siicli as this. “ War,” as 
Admiral Jellicoe says, “whether it be prosecuted by sea 
or bv land, is largelv a matter of efficient and adequate 
01 gam. sat 1011 ” And iiis story is sim])ly liow an efficient 
and adeejuate organisation was crcalecl at and 



From My Fighting Life 

{Casseli). 


Carpentier and Ledoux. 


throiigll the Admirally to co])(‘ with the submarines. 
The problem was terrific, and not to be grasped by 
any light ol nature lliat slnnes ii])on the untutored 
lay mind. It must be remembcTed that in the 
one month of .\pril, 1017, over Soo.ooo tons of 
merchant shijijiing wc*rc swept for ever off the seas, 
and a very simple calculation would show how 
long the worhl could endure such losses if they 
were not chec kc;d. ( hecked they were by hard toil 
at the Admiralty — Admiral Jellicoe used to get 
to work about eight in the morning and leave otf 
at midnight and brilliant service by thc^ njival 
units engaged in the task of Jinnting eJowm the 
submarines, and above all by the stupendous heroism 
and devotion of the merchant seamen, who went to 
sea in spite of being torpedoed again and again. 
Admiral JcllicGc cannot say luilt enough in their 
praise. As a history of the submarine war the 
book is invaluable, and invaluable also as an 
exposition of the merits and shortcomings of the 
methods of business as applied to national affairs. 
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THE BOOK OF GOOD HUNTING. 

T;y Henry Newbolt. ios. 6 d. (Longmans.) 

Sir Henry Newbolt devotes the first chapter 
in his very caret nlly written book to discussion 
o£ sport. He tries to analyse the secret of its 
sway, quoting Lord Grey of Lallodon and that 
mighty hunter Roualeyii Gordon ('umrning. 
He also reports tlie debate on s])()rt in the Hoii.'ie 
of J.ords in 1002, when tlie Bishop ot Hereford 
brought forward a Bill to prohibit the luinting 
of the carted stag, and tin* jiraetice of pigeon 
sliooting, and the courting of bagged rabbits. 
The Bill did not go through, but the author 
comments : Al)out ]iigeon shooting aiul rabbit 

coursing there can surely be no doubt ; the 
animal has no fair chance, and where lliere is 
no fair chance, there is no tnu' sport.” Having 
tried to impress this truth on Ins young reader, 
lu* presently ])assi's on to the most thrilling 
accounts of Fdephant Hunting, Lion Hunting, 
'figer Hunting, Been* Hunting and I'ox Hunt- 
ing. Sir Henry knows all the good stories, ha*^ 
delved into a gri'at number of records, and has 
strung together some splendid taU‘s. 'Jdiev aie 



1 ioni In Unknown China A long Nosu Gun Captured in 

{ Siulty , Scnict ). A raid by Chinese Soldiers. 



Small Craft 

{ Luiii ' j - 


The Undergraduates interest 
themselves in the subject of 

COAL- 


bo\' or man, w ho is sci/e^l, at the nuTe sight of a fox, a slag 
or a ])artridge, waih the desire to hunt and kill it. But 
the mere sight of fish, or of water suitable for fisliing, 
docs beein to h.ive tlin, eflect ' W c thank the author for 
such a line i>(‘r form ante 


TALES OF 
iEGEAN INTRIGUE. 

]>v J C' Lawson’. llhisti .'Lte<l 12S f)d net. (('luitto & 
Wind us ] 

'file present state of affairs in (‘ir(‘(‘ce will help to increase 
The timeliness of this book winch throws some sideliglits 
on what wa‘ owa-d to Tint) ami what to VenizelO'. during 
the war; it is no diplomatic naoid, however, but a lively 
narrative of lh(‘ advc'iil iires of a Cambridge don wdio took 
a commission in H M. RN V.IL, and was sent off into 
near hiasl(*rn waters as Intelligence Ollicer. He met with 
phuilv of excitement and a great variety of experiences, 
and has known how to narrate them in a light, easy, vivid 
style th.it makes sometimes amusing and always interesting 
reaihng. 


adequately illus- 
trated by the 
clever li a n d of 
Stanley L. Wood. 
” She half turned 
on her back ami 
stretched her neck 
and foiearnis con- 
vulsively,' show'- 
alien. “He turned 
and sprang with a 
short roar far out 
into the river,” is a 
sketch of a furious 
tiger, 1 e aping, 
d'liere is a most 
readable chapter ou 
ITshing, ill wdiich 
the writer gives it 
as his ojhnion that 
tliis sport has given 
jileasurc to the 
greatest number of 
individuals. ” It 
is not every one, 



From Tales of iEgean Intrigue 

(Chaito Windus). 


M. VENIZELOS AND ADMIRAL CDUNDOURIOTIS 

Landing at Suda. 
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From Margaret Macdonald : Margaret Macdonalix 

A Memoir 

iSwarthmorc Pras)* 


NILE TO ALEPPO : A RECORD OF TRAVEL 
WITH THE AUSTRALIAN LIGHT HORSE, 

By Hector W. Dinning. Illustrated by James McBcy. 

25s. net. (Allen & Unwin.) 

Captain Dinning longs for sonic one to come forth from 
amongst the Light Horsemen of Australia and reveal tliem. 
We cannot but share his longing, and agree with his mode.st 
declaration that “this book will not reveal them; it is too 
personal. In any case the writer has not the faculty for 
revealing them.” This is true, but all the same Captain 
Dinning has managed to put together a book of memories 
and impressions that cannot but interest anyone who shared 
in the Palestine camjiaign and everybody who takes any 
serious concern for the war and one of its most picturesque 
and thrilling ejusodes. The author has an easy, grappling 
eye, excellent perception and no small jiower of con\ eying 
his own impressions and feelings to the reader, and accord- 
ingly his record and descri])tions of his journey l^ast and 
his goings to and fro in I’alestine and S>'ria are fresh and 
interesting. 'J’rue, he writes of the surface only, and very 
siijierticially, but how could he exjiect or be exjiected to do 
more from his 0])p()rt unities. He sunn the infernal dust, 
the hiTity roads, the sunlit hr groves of Jk*yrout, the snows 
on the high peaks of J.ebanon, the enchantment of Ale|>po, 
which he rates tar above* Damascus in spite of its inferior 
natural beauty, lie rubbed shoiildi'is with eciTv kind of 
.\rab and Syrian, and sets down his jilain nn\ arnishctl 
cqnnion, rich in ])rt‘iudice, naive in astonishment at good 
qualities that coiiUl not but be perceived. And it isjii-st 
as entertaining .ind (*v(‘r instnietivi* to diseox er his instinc- 
tive feelings towanK I'nglisli .soltliers, discijiline, ollicers, 
etc. TJiese things are' well to know ; they help ns 
to s(*(‘ ourvelv(‘s as others see us, and also liclj) ns to an 
insight into the iharacter of the eritie Tlu* thirteen 
illustrations, etchings and colour juints, by James McBe\. 
are vitv ( arelully chos(>n and ad<*cjnately givi* an idea of 
the scenes and jdaccs dealt with in the narratue. Jn tact, 
the book is a very good souvenir ol tlie i\ilestini' tainpaign 
and the great ]>art jilavt'd in it l)\ tlu' Australian Hoist* • 


GEORGE TYRRELL’S 
LETTERS. 

Selected and editetl b}" D. PriKii. 

1 6s. net. 

(Fisher Unwin.) 

Miss Petre has ’followed up her attractive “Lite 
of (ieorge 'J'yrrell ” by an eijually delightful c<jllcclioii 
of his “ Letters.” These show' the lamous modernist 
as he gave himself to his friends and intimate*!, and 
as he revealed himself to those who sought lii.s hel]) 
and counsel, always frank and sinct're, sonietimes 
disconcertingly indL>.crcet, often wutty, racy and 
humorous, never pantlering to religicjiis sentimeiilahly 
or unreality. A man so various as Lather Tyrrell, 
a realist and a. mystic, a scejitic in matters of the 
intellect, a believer with a strong religions sense, was 
bound to 11 nd himself “ cabin’d, cribb'd, confined ” 
wdieu inclnJ 'd in the inelastic .system of the J<oman 
Church. Dill thougli (k'orge Tyrrell retained his 
manly end almost stoical faith to the end, trusting 
to ” the ultimate, decency of things,” and lielieving 
that this teirible mac Inne-w orld is really from 
God, in God, and unto (hjd, ’’ he had his moments of 
dcpres.sion as W(*li a -, tiiosi* of conflict, the necessary 
consequence of his somewhat stark temperamental and 
spiritual outlook. I’hosi', w'ho like to think that the 
naked human soul is not quite that hideous spectacle 
which one of our jioets has proclaimed it to be will 
weh ome with keen interest and sympathy this volume 
of idtters which reveal on every page a man of un- 
affected piety, of sterling common sense, of indubitable 
honesty and of unfailing sympathy. 



From Dorutnea Beale Dorothea Beale. 

(Pioneers of Fiot'iess: Women) From a Painting by J. J. Shannon. 

( 5 .P.C.A'.) 
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TWO CENTURIES OF LIFE 
IN DOWN— 1600-1800. 

By John Stevenson. IJlustratecl. 21s. net. 

(Belfjist : McCaw, Stevenson tV: Orr ; 

Dublin : Hodges, Figgis.) 

The history of C ounty Down from iC>oo to 1800 
includes tlie period from the first Scottish planting 
— of course the lesiilt of a reasonably nefarious bit 
of ousting and expropriation of Con O'Neiil, the 
last lord of (daneboye, by Montgomery and Hamil- 
ton, who managed to get large grants of land from 
James 1 . Their ill-gotten gains can hardly be said 
to have pro.spcred exceedingly with them, and \Nliil(‘ 
(^on O’Neill was a very ])oor creature, it is not eas\' 
to sympathise with 'the rapacious grabbers who 
succeeded him. The iin])ortant tiling at the moment 
is, however, that Mr. Stt'venson has jirndmavl a most 
valuable historical account of the settlement, its 
topography, its de\ clo])nient and its arrangement, 
and also given a most li\elv putnrt* oi iJie ])crsonag(‘s 
concerned, and thi'ir family and jmblic life 'llu^ 
manners and customs of tlu* snccia-ding gimeralioiis 
are dt'scrilu'd in a most deliglitfiil wa^ , Jioni ( on- 
temporary records, letters, account-^, diaries, estate 
maps and estate hies, from parisii regist(TN, ('1 l all 
thedoemnents that colle.il and surxivc in iht‘ hoiist“> 
of th(‘ gmitry and in tin* Narioii', oKk r oncerned 
with corporate life. Nearly ('ver\ tiling 1^ toiiLhed 
upon, from the troubles ot tra\el to the ]»ri(e ol naiU 
and pills, and all is clearly set forth and w ith t oinplete 
documentary authority Mr. Stevenson lias (le\ ott‘(I 
much research among local auhivcs ami tar alicld, 
and lias obtained in.mv most inlcresting illustrations, 
including ])ortrails pri'sorved in the l.iiniU' sc'ats 
throiigbout theLOiinl\. W hile the greatest inieiesi 
is ol course l<jr readeis b(*longmg to tlu* north-east 
cointT of ristiT, the liveliness and ])i(]uan(y ol 
the details of the book makt‘ it one to attract the 
attention of evi'ry ant i<j nary or sliideni of the 
liistory of our o\mi islands. 

LOVE’S TRIUMPH. 

Jiy Chakles Ni.viLir, r»r( k. (Ss (xl net (MethucMi ) 



Fri The Life of Admiral Mahan Admiral Mahan and 

[Mm ray). His grandson. 


ground ol Jiard, imjilatable mountains, amidst llie iin- 
s.ivoiir\ intrigues and bitti'i* fends which disfigure such a 
large portion of Vnieriian history. Tlie central personage, 
a jioor bov, m befiiended and moulded b\ an old soldier 

of fortune, who curbs the s]^irit 
ot revenge in the \oiing.ster, 
shows him that there is some- 
Ihing nobler than a vendetta 
remorselessly and ^ (.ourage- 
011 sly carried out . I ’roin cjiute 
small beginnings tin* liero, 
thanks to the assistance of 
Ills benefactor, becomes a 
lawyer, and eventually rises 
to a ])0.sitiou of trust and re- 
spoiisibilily in the Legislature, 
this despite the active hos- 
tilitv of hereditary enemies 
of the family. I ! is influence 
ami personality are used to 
steady tlie tiery mountaineers, 
preserve the fair name of 
his native state, and when 
tiic big ])ersonal crisis of his 
own life occurs tlu' discipline 
he has undergone stands Inm 
in good stead. sa\ es an ir- 
remediable smash The love 
interest will be found natural 
and free, the scenes new , and 
the atmosphere spacious and 
bracing. J t is a w ell conceived 
tale skilfully executed. 


Ill tins stor\' ol rough life in Keiituck\, *' the blnegr.i‘'S 
State,” the ivriler has infused a great deal of Ins own 
enthusiasm, ('onseiiuently il bears a distinctive stain]) 
The eharacter work is sound and clear, "'('t against a btick 



From Memories of William Hole, R.S.A. William Hole at Work. 

(Chambers). 
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PSYCHOLOGY 
AND FOLK-LORE. 

l?v K. 1< Marett, M a , I) Si-. 

7 .S. <)(1. net. (Methuen) 

TJiere i*- i^ood reason lo be thankful 
for this (-xcellenl and enh'^htening 
book, \\hicli is in ])art a collection ol 
l*resi(lcnlial .Xddresses delivered toihe 
J 'olk-l .ore Society and in part a reprint 
of articles which liave appeared in 
the Kdiuhny^^h and the Ouarlerly, the 
Ihibi'il JdiDUdl and the A merit av 
Journal e/ Theology, For the rest, Dr. 

Afarclt IS Oxford FnitiTsity Iveader in 
Social Anlhroi)ology and the author 
of a work entitled “'rhe Threshold 
of Religion,'’ which — in view- of the 
present volume— we should like lo 
have seen. The title Jit large is that 
c>f the first paper, but tJie “ prevailing J A 
interest” is psychological, as the pre- ^ f 
face advist\s U'^. Other studies are on ? 

•‘War and Savagery,” ” ^lagic or j* 

Religion” and the “ Frimitive Afedi- 
cine .Man.” Such subjects are beyond 
the scope of a brief notice in a literary 
loLirnal ; and in particular the views 
on psychology and folk-lore, though 
put with all clearness, are of necessity 
somewhat technical. Our ]U’ovincc is 
only to jiresent that wdiicli we regard 
a" their ktw-nott*. It goes to show 
that the reign of materialism is over, 
even in the folk-lore societies. Among 
Dr. Marett's earliest utterances there 
is one which tells us that in this 
department of research ” we have only ^ 
ourselves to blame if we turn aside 
. . . and are presently engulted in tlu' 
dismal slough of materialism.” The 
study of mana and /abn is the study of 

a savaRc will, a sc.ul, an<I all that ^ United Provinces. 

belongs to their history is a "mere women of India 

outward integument ami garb of the {Simphni, Marshall). 

Spirit.” It seems to us that this is th(‘ 

governing attitude through all the pages, in the study of 
“ jirimitive values,” aiul in the luminous discii.ssion on the 
origin and validity of religion. The result is a new sjnnl 
brought into all the •debates; it breathes over the bones 
ol folk-lore, and they begin to live. 



children, and for that purpose it would 
have been much more acceptable if it 
had been illustrated. But like most 
books w'hich are really enjoyed by 
children, in many ways it \vill interest 
the more mature. ICveii those who 
merely dip into folk-lore for artistic 
})ur poses will be continually struck 
with how' much alike people were in 
early times, and how they seem to 
have a niort' simple and a more 
])oetic outlook oil life and ever lo 
livi‘ 111 lh(‘ presence of the mystery 
of the universe. Ihil in this book as 
we wander from country to country 
we note as well as the likenesses tlie 
diflerences of the various nations, and 
in a humble nncon-rious way it may 
do a little for international under- 
staiiding and Iriendship, 


A GALLANT OF SPAIN. 

]!y AI v\ \\A N\i. 

js ()( 1 . (Stanley Paul ) 

Messrs Vaul liave issued thi*. ex- 
cellent historical tale in Iheir New 
Novel serl(‘'^ It is a full-length 
topyrighl story, and lover-^ of Mav 
Wynne's work all the world over will 
hasten to avail thenisehes of this, 
her latest romaiue, sold at so w'oiulcr- 
lully chi‘a}) a jirice Aliss Wynne 
knows her biisini-ss well, marshals licr 
(haraiters with exceeding clearness, 
and tolls a j)icl iires<)m‘ ink* of love 
and intiigne with all lier aicn.stomcd 

ekwerne^s. 


WOMEN OF INDIA. 

P>y Oi 10 Ivo rnri j.i.i) 
iliiisliifted iniolour ■;•••' ii(‘t 
ED Provinces. (SimpK-in, .M.usliall.l 

£ India ' ' 

flt-to Rothlield ha*^ lived and 

tilled important ])ublK bllites in India 
for many years, ami in this intensely interesting ami 
beautifully illustrated volume lu; makes a s\ ni])alhetic 
study of Indian life - more cs])eciall\- ol tlie lives, iharat- 
ters ami cliaraeteristics of the women of India. He 
sketihes the many and varied typi's of women, their 

ililleriiig luannevs, cos- 


SAVITRI AND 

OTHER 

WOMEN. 

By 

Marjorii: Sir-xcukv. 

6s. m-l 

(Chattel iV AViiidiis.) 

In tiiis vob me Miss 
Stiachey ha'- reiokl w ith 
considerable ht erary 
skill stones taken from 
the folk-lore of man\ 
countries. The stories 
are from adaptations 
and translations, and 
Miss Straclicy has made 
alterations when slic 
lias felt inclined so to 
do. Therefore, as .she 
says, the book is not 
intended for students. 
It is mainly a book for 



l limes and customs, 
juctiires their homes, 
their soeial and indiis- 
tnal activities, ami 
their moral and intel- 
lectual development 
w'ith a graphic pen ami 
an extraordinarily 
astute in SI gilt into 
( )ricntal psy (. holog^x 
Mr. Rolhheld has an 
easy, attractive style 
ami a considerable gift 
for liar r a t i v e . His 
Viook is iascinating as 
a story, and valuable 
as an introduction to 
Western ])eoplc of thii 
comparatively little 
known and le.ss under- 
stood women of ancient 
Eastern races. It is a 
mine of information , 
and makes good reading. 
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HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY 
AND TRAVEL 


AMONG 
THE IBOS 
OF 

NIGERIA. 

J^y (» T. r’>\SI)KN, M -\ , 
Fli(iS. 3J Illustralioiis 
.ind a Map. 25s. iil‘1 
(Scflcy, Scr\ kc 'i 

'I'licre can be nothiiifi bul 
In^^h praise lor “ acrouiit 
of the ciirions and inlcrcslini.; 
]ial>ils, customs and bclu'l^ 
ot a little-known Afruan 
])COple.” Mr. Uasden sa\s 
very little ol Inniself. but il 
would a])jH'ar lluil lu‘ a 
missionary, woikin.i> fur tlie 
Church Missionary Soiiety. 
and hris been in the country 
for tvsenty y(‘ars or so C)n(‘ 
oi tlu^ remarkable ))oints 111 
the book is that it displays 
not a trace of seiitimeni.dit \ 
or pr(‘jndic(‘ of any kind 
y lia tc' ver. ' 1 ' h e author 
(antiuiislv but ^\lth iis lull 
autlioiity as his Ions* resid- 
ence and ludieial obst'ryalion 
Ns.irrants, describes the* ll)o^. 
a (annibal folk, lull ol ood 
toms, strange habits. 



1 } ')m The Last Days of the Romanovs 

[1 il >; ut‘Ui llutfrya'>ntli) 


SVERDLOV, 

THE Red Czar. 


natun*. with lutn^ate cu^- ol 1015 d the Sjianiarib 


DRAKE’S DRUM. 

J{y pRAVt oTT M. Dell. 

7s. (h 1. net ( Jarnjld.s.) 

This is eminently a book 
for boys ot all a^cs. A 
lurewoul tlunefore by a dis- 
tiULjuislK'd naval olliccr is 
entirely unnect'ssary . Youth 
iu‘(“ds mat her ]iro])aj:;anda nor 
(Mubroidered history. It de- 
mancN a Mory of advent nre, 
wliu h nn^^s true to the 
ad(;lescent inia^ination. I’or 
about two-t)iiF*ds of the book 
Mr l)ell succeeds in j.;ivinft; 
u-^ tli.it ratthuf^ f^ood yarn in 
w Inc h we rusli on breathlessly' 
troni pa^e to ])a^e ; then, 
l(‘.'irin‘.; we are ^oinj^ to tire 
of the S]>amsh Main and our 
liero's adviMit urt‘s in Francis 
J>rakc’> company, ho moves 
llie scene to J.ondon, and the 
spell i', broken. 1'lie liero 
l)ecomc“' a vevy second-rate 
di’li'elixe and I'raiicis I>rakc 
a Ihllin;:^^ - cum - Tlottomley 
}K>htu i.iii. Ao matter how 
(l(‘ftly tlie local colour is 
s})la^hed on by the author, 
an iinjiressioii that the Huns 
ol 13^5 are one and tlie same 
I s h a r d to avoid. 


settled ways of liU', c\- 
plaiiiiiyi; many ol their 
( nstom.s, (‘X])oinKhn^^^ 
their ideas, showino 
their method-^ of afjri- 
I ulliire. trade, metal 
working, et(' in his 
pieface lu‘ claims that 
his book is t li e 
oiilc'ome of actual ('\- 
])ericnce, and xx.irns 
that the subtleties of 
the nativa* character 
are not to be coin- 
]) r e h e n cl e d by 1 he 
JC u r o ])ea n ; givin.g 
reasons th.al are .ul- 
mirably stated and 
unanswerable. And 
not the least interest- 
ing part ot the book 
IS the stati‘inent on 
behalf ol iiii-^sionaru's 
.Liid mis^^ionary work 
in ^eply to the usual 
charges of futility such 
as are contaim'd in 
Mr. K. T>. Morels 
book on Nigeri.'i. With 
eom])lote restraint, 
nobility and convinc- 
ingness, lie wholly 
disposes of t h o s e 
charges as far as the 
country he himself 
knows is eoncerned. 
Both as a contribution 
to ethnology and a 
vindication of Chris- 
tianity for native 
tribes this book is 
on the very higliest 
plane. 



'rills sudden break in 
th(' spirit of the story 
IS the more surprising 
a > t li e fore w c^ r d 
d(*el.iri‘s tlie anthor’.s 
])ur])Ose is to kee}> 
alight the jinde in our 
> e Ji - }) o w' e r . That 
Mrake'.'s feats at sea 
change'll the eh^stinms 
of Fill ope is history, 
but by luveMving the 
Drake ol the book in 
court intrigues tlie 
autlior fails in liis 
allc'geHl juirpose. None 
the le'ss lie has made 
a readable book. 

LADS 
OF THE 
LOTHIANS. 

J’*y I '>corr I.vxv. 

( (C haiubers ) 

Mr. l.ynn h.asw'ritten 
a stirring tale of the* 
actual denngs of a 
'reiTile^rial battalion — 
th(‘ 3 tli Royal Scot*- 
f( UicH’ir.*^ Fd inburgh 
KiiU's) at (ialliiioh. 
'rile* first part of the 
book, whieli will make 
a most acci‘ptabl(‘ gift 
for school buy-» and 
those okU i, is taken ii]^ 
with the get till g ready 
in Scotland, the drilF, 
the inipalienee to be* 
oh 'riie character of 
Lieutenant tircy, who 
plays a laigc part in 
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the story, is cleverly 
sketched. “ He had 
rather a long face, a 
languid air, and, horror 
of horrors, a monocle in 
his eye. ‘ Clrcat Scott, 
who is he ? ’ murinurcd 
Ogilvie. ‘ Haven’t the 
remotest,’ replied the 
Adjutant. . . . ‘ Look, 
lie's wearing >hoes and 
coloured socks. If the 
Colonel saw him, he'd 
have a fit.’ ” Ciiey, 
voluble, cynical, non- 
sensical, witt\', plays a 
hero’s rule on tin* 
])Ciiinsula , and dies 
there after having been 
practically blinded. It 
IS well that our lads 
should read books like 
this : manly, reticent, 
British accounts of 
British prowess. 

THE 

JEWEL HOUSE. 

By ]Majok-(',ener \L 
Sir Georoic ^ocnc.- 
HUSBAND, K.('.M (i 
15s. net. {Herbert 
Jenkins.) 

Sir (ieorge Young- 
husband has given u.s a 
fascinating successor to 
"The Tower from 
Within. ” * ' The history 
of England might be 
written round the gems 
that adorn, and in 
many cases grace, the 
regal emblems,” he 
writes, and when w(» 
have followed him into 
the Jewel House, and 
heard from him the 
romance of its treasures, 
we can but agree. The 
book ” is so full of a 



From The Jewel House 

{fell film). 


The Keeper of the 
State Jewels. 



From The British Com Trade 
IFUman). 


The New Baltic. 
Interior View^ 


number of things ” — 
history, anecdote, in- 
formation, all told with 
rare charm, humour 
and, above all, human-* 
ity. It begins wdth 
the birtli of the Regalia 
in King Egbert’s reign, 
and follows its history, 
one of ever increasing 
N])lendour, marred tem- 
porarily, it is true, by 
the sacrilegious plunder- 
ing of the Common- 
weal til, up to the 
jire.'ii'nt day. The next 
chapti‘is are devoted to 
the tale ol the Royal 
und J’'cclesiastical ])late 
ami the Royal emblems. 
The romance of the' 
great gem^ hohL us 
spellbouml. The ruby 
of tile Jhack Ihiiice, 
which laiiie to him 111 
true kmghlly fa.shion 
on the held of battle , 
th(’ Koh-i-noor, ome 
tlu' ]iri<lL‘ ol the (iriMt 
Mogul Court, a tnbutc 
wluMi the Ihmjal) was 
adtletl to tlie Indian 
haiii>ire ; th(‘ pe.irls of 
Ii^li/abi't h, the Stuart 
diamond, tlie Star of 
Alnca. I'ach in their 
ow'ii way a loktui of 
till' J*'m})ne‘s gradual 
(‘\ ])a I) Mon . A s 1 li e 
Ri‘gtili.i iricreasi*il in 
bulk and value, .so 
hkevMsi* the post of the 
l\et‘j)er of the jewel 
House iiicrca'^ed in im- 
portance. J^y Henry 
\’] 1 1’s reign the post 
was gi\eii to the high- 
est ollicer.s in the land, 

111 addition to other im- 
]»ortant a])polntments. 
'fhe author gives iis 
characleiisiic little vig- 
iK'ltes of some of his 
])redecessors. In an 
ap])endix he reprints a 
most interesting and 
curious doeunient, 
flrawn up by Sir Chlbert 
'I'albot in i()bo, which 
s(‘ts forth the Ancient 
1 )eeds, Hignities and 
Hcrq 111 sites of the 
KeejHT of the jewel 
House, 'rile perquisites, 
which w'cre many, in- 
cluding a table of four- 
teen double dishes, per 
(hem, compensating in 
some measure for the 
salary, which w'as neg- 
ligible. The illustra- 
tions, both m o d 0 r n 
colour plates and repro- 
ductions of old pictures, 
arc an excellent addition 
to a most excellent book. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S GIFT-BOOKS 


Every reader of the “ Bookman ” should be interested in M.A.B. 
(Mainly about Books), an illustrated monthly magazine for book 
lovers. Annual Subscription 5/- post free. Send 3d. for a 
specimen copy of the December issue. 


CONTEMPORARY POR- i 

TRAITS ! Men of My Day in Public Lile. By the ' 
Pight Honourable Sir ALGERNON WEST. With ^ 
many Illustrations. Cloth, 18s. net. 

THE TURKISH EMPIRE. 

From 1288 to 1914. By LORD EVERSLEY. And from I 
1914 to 1920, by Sir VALENTINE CHIROL. New 
Edition. With a Frontispiece and Three Maps. Cloth • 
21s. net. ' I 

SPANISH AMERICA: its Romance, i 

Reality and Future. By C. R. ENOCK. Author of j 
“ The Andes and the Amazon.” Illustrated and with Map. ' 
2 vols. Cloth, 30s. net. \ 

THE TANGANYIKA TERRI-’ 

TORY (formerly German East Africa). Characteristics | 
and Potentialities. By F. S. JOELSON. With a Map | 
' and Illustrations. Cloth, 2Is. net. j 

A CHEECHAKO IN ALASKA 

AND YUKON. By CHARLOTTE CAMERON, j 
O.B.E.. F.R.G.S. With many Illustraliuns. Cloth, 
258. net. | 

FIFTY YEARS OF TRAVEL :j 

By Land, Air and Water. By F. HEDGES BUTLER, i 
F.R.G.S., Author of ” Through Lapland with Skis and | 
Reindeer.” With upwards of 100 Illustrations. Cloth, ' 
21s. net. ' 


A NATURALIST ON LAKE 

VICTORIA. With an account of Sleeping Sickness 
and ih 2 Tse-Tse Fly. By G. I). HALE CARPENTER, 
M.B.I .. I).iVi., B.Ch. (Oxon), Uganda Medical Service. 
With 2 Culuiircd Folates, Charts and 48 Pages of Illustra- 
tions Cloth. 28s. net. 

ENGLISH WAYFARING LIFE 
IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 

(XIVth Century.) By J. J. J LISSERAND. New Edition, 
revised and reset, and with new Illustrations. Cloth, 
2.5s. net. 

THE OUTDOOR BOTANIST: 

A Simple Manual for the Mudy of British Plants in the 
Field. By A. R. iiORWOOU. F.L.S., &c. Author of 
” British Wild Flowers in their Natural Haunts," &c. 
With many Illustrations. Cloth, 18s. net. 

FRENCH CIVILISATION 
FROM ITS ORIGINS TO THE 
CLOSE OF THE MIDDLE 

AGES. By Professor A. L. GUERARD. Cloth, 21s.net. 

THE REIGN OF PATTI. By HERMAN 

KLEIN, Author of “Thirty Years of Musical Life in 
London,” etc. Cloth, 21s. net. 

SUPERS AND SUPERMEN: 

Studies in Politics, History and Letters. By PHILIP 
GUHDALLA. Cloth, 15s. net. 


THE GLAMOUR OF PROS- THE ART OF LETTERS. 

PECTING. By F. C, CORNELL. With 24 pages , By ROBERT LYND, Author of “Old and New 
of Illustrations. Clotli, 21s. net. Masters.” Cloth, 15s. net. 


REMINISCENCES AND ANTI- 
CIPATIONS. By FVofessor J. JOLY, Sc.D., | 

F.R.S., Author of “The Birth-Time of the World,” etc. ' 
With 8 pages of Illustrations. Cloth, 15s. net. 

MOUNTAINEERING ART. ! 

By HAROLD RAEBURN. Illustrated. Cloth, IGs. net. j 

THROUGH BRITISH GUIANA 
TO THE SUMMIT OF RORI- 

AMA. By Mrs. CECIL CLEMENTI, M.B.E. With | 
a Map and Illustrations. Cloth, 12s 6d. net. 

SPIRITUALISM: A Popular History from 

1847. By JOSEPH McCABE. Cloth, 15s. net. 

THE FAN BOOK. By MACIVER PER- | 

CIVAL. With 32 pages of Illustrations. Cloth, 21s. net. 

CHATS ON OLD SHEFFIELD 

PLATE. By ARTHUR HAYDEN, Author of 
" Chats on Old Silver,” etc. With Frontispiece and 53 
Full Page Illustrations, together witli Makers' Marks. 
Cloth, 21s. net. 


THE JOHNSON CLUB PAPERS 

By Various Hands. Edited by JOHN SARGEAUNT and 
GEORGE WHALE. Second Scries. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

ENGLAND AND THE NEW 

ERA. By BROUGHAM VILLIERS, Author of ” The 
Opportunity of Liberalism.” Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 

A DEFENCE OF LIBERTY. 

By the Hon. OLIVER BRETT. Cloth, 12s. 6d. ftet. 

GOLF FOR BEGINNERS. 

By MARSHALL WHITLATCH. Secohd Impression. 
Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 

NOTABLE NOVELS . 

MADELINE OF THE DESERT. 

BY ARTilUR WEIGALL. Third Impression. 8s. net. 

THE BLUE LAGOON. By h. de 

VERE STACPOOLE. 4s. 6d. net. 

BOON. By H. G. WELLS. With Illustrations by the 
Author. (First published as by Reginald Bliss.) Second 
Edition. Cloth, 8s. net. 


FuU particulars of these and other interesting new books are given In Mr. Fisher Unwin’s 
latest Announcement List, a copy of which will be sent post free on application 
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From A Playgoer’s Memories H. G. Hibberi 

((it'd III J^ichauLs). A CjixcaiuiL b> Guorge Jitlcijci 

A PLAYGOER’S MEMORIES. 

l>y H Cr. lliiJiij.Ki. 1-,'. iKi (.r.int 

J<icluirtLs ) 

This hook in a way a pendant to the anlliof’s vvrv 
slK'Ccs^ful " i ill\' of a I.oit loin r'.s lalu, .iiid Jikciy 

lo be no less smcessful. hOr it toiilains ])rrsonal nieinoncs 




J’nnii Contemporary Portraits Sir Algernon West. 

[I’lshir ruti'Hi) 

kt'VIl'WL'd JII iJllS N ulitT. 

W vndluini, Wilson li.urcll, (i. K. Suns, Henry Artlmr 
Jones, etc. Hood stones ahoiiiul. and as a pageant of 
ihe lla'atre worlfl since the l)ook is invaluable. 

LES CHANTS FEMININS SERBES. 


]yv pHiia^As Lhin.sc.rjc | Iraius (l\iris. iC Siiin**! i 

01 all Slav peo])les, probtibly non(‘ have .so well pn - 
served their traditions as have the S('rbunis. They 
hav'e had from very early tunes a nourishing oial 
literature, lyrical aiul ej)u: ]>oetry, stories and proverbs. 
Their epic poetry has found its way to the west, but 
their lyrus are little* known. Hence the value ot the 
pre.sent collection of popular songs of every kind that 
arc commonly sung by women and girls. They are for 
the most part taken from the great collection made 
and published by Voiik Stefanovitch Karadjitch, and 
M. Lebesgue’s literal version is the first that has 
been attempted in French from the original text. The 
lyrics are charming and the notes and music which 
form part of the volume greatly add to its interest. 






From The Ritchies in India 
{Murray), 


William Ritchie. 
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AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS BOOK 

I WONDER WHY 

SIXTEEN SONGS FOR THE CHILDREN 

I»y tin* laie Sii AIJ'lIKh S( I A'PTN' K.( V.O.. < I.irt<*r -Anns. Aiillmr of • 'J'lic 

I’l.iTitaiioii Soiii.^, ‘ .‘to wiili uonis l»y il,,. Hoii. Mis STT AKT ^L^:^’I)^:LI.-I5(>rVKKlK, 
;iinl ]lj in colour. ]»y \V. (JliAIIAM liOBKKTSON. Anilioi of ■ I’inkic luul tlio 

etc. 4l»». 12 s. 6 d. iu‘t. AUo n lar^M* iMlitioii. priiilcd on liainl-made 

liiiMicd lo 1(10 iiiini)t(M ci| anil < opi»*s. I’lice £2 2 s. net. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 

MR. BALFOUR; A Biography 


l»y I'i. 1. ltA^MoNI), Aullioi oi I uccusoumI ( ‘cl‘*l»riiics etc. Iluinx Svo. 1‘oiiiail rioiiii>[)iuc(*. 12s. 6d. iicl. 

“ Th'- intcivvi .iiiil the iKtDV m'\i I Ueji f. i’ ,! m » < <»]» i ijh tlu ii.iin " -'fum.s 


WHEN LABOUR RULES 

r»V tliu III. lion. .1. II. I HOM.VS liciici.il Sc;i»iaT\ National I’nioii o! IJ.iilwav men. l)cin\ S\o. 10s net. 

■‘All 0\ci 111 lit sUitiaii'il '.1 I.H hi lilt f i>i‘ Ni^iiriui" whulli liiiiii.m pti'-'.ionati im ..n m p ith \ joi'l lulii iii uli*ali-iii - Inm'-' 

THE PRESS AND THE GENERAL STAFF 

J»y the* Hoii. NKNIIJA' Demy s\o W’llii I Ilusiiut ions l»y the Antlioi. 15s. iinl. 

1 lit* **hicM.h>«t liMulv let written on tin wai h\ ih< ci in 'ii < Icii .•-* •! tie ci»rit “i > n lenl" :il <> li e,' 

FROM THE UNCONSCIOUS TO THE CONSCIOUS 

l»y Dr. (irSTAN'K (IKLIA, Pircciorof tlic Imcmalional Mci.i]»vAcliical InMitnti*. I’aii". 'rraii.'>'l.itu(l iioin the l*'rciicli liy 
S, IH’! l»lt.\'i’II. -M.I.C.Iv I)<*iiiy >*'<». Witli *J.*» 1 1 Ill'll i. it ions troni IMiotom.aplis hy the Aulhoi. 15s. net. 

\ hook on till siihiis t of the tl.ii will'll it. < on‘*iti' ri <1 ot .iltiio-.i l•.^ll.|: nujiuit met lu h.irwm’*. •“ oiicni of ''pecic*..” iMiiliii h\ one ot ihi- leinlini; 
cMicils ol I lain I 


ASPECTS OF LITERATURE : Essays in Literary Criticism 

Hy .1. MIIM)LF/r<)N MFIlII^’^. laliioi of T/>> Ailn it<' •• m. Meiin svo. lOs. net. 

MODERN DRAMA IN EUROPE 

Ily S'rOlIM .I.AMKSOX \ulhorot ‘ IhMi'.V I liirl ' vie. (iowii svu. 10s 6d. net. 

DOSTOEVSKY & HIS CREATION ; A Psycho-Critical Study 

l>y .lANKu LWRIN. Uiowii S\o. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE COMING REVOLUTION 

Jiy (IKK \LD (iOriA). Aiilhoi ol • Tin* llelpin- ll.in.l Moiio^mihv' cu-. (’inwii Svo. 6s. net. 

THE JOURNEY : Odes and Sonnets 

J5y GEIvALl) (inTLI). liar'll* Crown ^vo. IJoaiiU 6s. net. 


LATEST NOVELS 

THE ROMANTIC May Sinclair THE HOUSE Katharine Tynan 

ADAM OF DUBLIN Conal O’Riordan j^E LAST FORTNIGHT Mary A. Hamilton 

THE ADVENTUROUS LADY J. C. Snaith * .r* i o th a't ic t«i r» c m- 

... j , A TALE THAT IS TOLD Frederick Niven 

THE PEOPLE of the RUINS Edward Shanks 

FORGOTTEN REALMS Bohun Lynch A GIFT OF THE DUSK R. O. Prowse 

THE VALLEY OF INDECISION WANG THE NINTH Putnam Weale 

Christopher Stone The Story of a Chinese Boy 
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route with the results that we know. Mr. Dark 
describes all the voyages and their cumulative effect 
in a simple, effective style, and sums up very 
judiciously the meaning and value of each step 
farther in our knowledge of the globe. This is just 
the book to whet the appetite for more, and to send 
the reader in excitement to the detailed narratives of 
the times of brutal, arrogant stealing and almost 
unimaginable daring. 

BY SEA AND LAND. 


By I.ieutcniiiit-ComniandtT I' Hilton-Young, M.P. 
us. (kI. net. (Jack.) 

Since adventures are to the adventurous, it is not 
surprising that we have before us* here an excellent 
account of war service in various places. This is 
the sort of book in which a boy would glory. Com- 
mander Young tells us with a kind of humorous 
modesty concerning what befell him in his war 
ex])erieiices. They came upon him so suddenly that 
between dinner of one day and early morning of the 
next he found himself converted from a civilian, with 
no great idea of being anything else, into a full- 
lledged (though minus a uniform) K.N.V.K. His 
emotions on being summoned to the presence of the 
Commander-in-Chief on board the Iron Duke arc 
delightful, and his account of an episoilc on the 
Island of Lewis only leaves us dis.satisfied becaii.se it 
is not longer. His modesty prevents him irom even 
stating that he received from the Serbs the Obilitch 
Medal, which is the equivalent of the Victoria Cross, 
and his humour is usefully enqiloyed in telling us 
how' I'lssad l^asha came to declare war on tlie Central 
Powers His account of the henuc Seibian army 
that struggled over the Albanian mountains in the 
w'lntt'r oi is fuller than that of the French 

Minister ; (by the way, the Albanian tribes wliom 
lie calls Maltsois are called Mahssoi^). Prom Albania 
Avc are taken to Zeebrugge By the biggest w'onder 
of that night of wonders w'(‘ rt'passetl tlie batteries 
not only unsunk but unliit " — and then w^e are oft 
to Artliangel and a series of thrilling adventures; 
at Oborser.skaia " wc had, to turn out in ])yjamas 
and other uiis(‘emly garmtaits ” to return the lire of 
the Bolsheviks. It is to be hoped that many parents 
will earn the gratitude of their boys by giving them 
this admirable book. 


THE QUEST OF THE INDIES. 

By Kkhafd Dark. 

Illustrated. Os. net. (Oxford : Blackwell ) , 

In this most readable volume Mr. Dark gives 
us a brief yet clear picture of the state and 
progress of geographical knowledge from the 
days of Ptolemy of Alexandria clown to the 
sixteenth century when the conquest of Mexic() 
and Peru had set the seal on the new discoveries 
of the great American continent. It was the 
Mohaiamedau occupation of I'-gypt, Syria and 
Asia Minor that cut Europe off from the direct 
trade with the P'ar East, and men loved pepper. 
So to find pep]ier (and a few other such things) 
and get it chca]) where it grew' and sell it dear 
in Europe, the keenest brains were set to puzzle 
out a way of reaching the Spice Islands and 
the Indies. Hence came the long adventurous 
thrustings dowm the w'csl coast of Africa by the 
Portuguese, ending in Vasco da Gama finding 
his way to India with three ships and sixty men. 
Portugal had secured direct trade writh the lands 
of spice. Then Spain, an eager rival, allowed 
Columbus to make for India by the western 



From The Quest of the Indies 
{Blackwell). 


PORTUQUKSK CARRACNC 
isrH Ckntury. 
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AN INSURANCE AGAINST ERROR 

GILBERT PARKER writes of the New Standard Dictionary : 

It combines in ‘a singularly useful way an extensive range of brief biography, geography, history, science 
and language. ... I REGARD IT AS AN INSURANCE AGAINST ERROR.*’ 


THE WAVERLEY BOOK COMPANY, Ltd., 

Gtrdially invites every Bookman to accept its offer to send 


THE NEW 


Standard Dictionary 


UTEST “AFTER-WAR” EDITION— REVISED and ENLARGED 
COMPLETE IN TWO LIBRARY VOLUMES 

On Approval, Carriage Paid, for SEVEN DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 

IN THE HOME OR OFFICE OR PLACE OF BUSINESS 
WITHOUT CHARGE OR OBLIGATION TO ORDER ANYTHING 

T he new STANDARD DICTIONARY contains 450,000 living vocabulary terms, 50,000 more 
than any other dictionary. It is the only dictionary in one alphabetical order— a time-saver 
indeed. The only dictionary giving the rules governing the plural of nouns, correct forms of 
address, the antidote to every poison under the poison itself, the names of the female of animals 
under the names of the male ; also the only dictionary containing a vocabulary of Arctic terms 
edited by the expert Rear-Admiral Robert E. Peary' the only one that specialises in dialect terms, 
that gives rules for the simplification of spelling, that gives the common meanings of words first of 
all and the obsolete meanings last, that employs experts in every branch of learning, that includes the 
latest and newest words, war terms, etc. ; that gives a day-by-day history of the world, the latest official 
census of populations of the world ; that gives dates of birth and deaths of famous persons — in short. 

The only Dictionary 

That Serves all the Purposes of an Encyclopaedia 


Mr. A E. STRAN3E. Luton' 

“1 am ir nre than pIimhuiI . ilu' wlmlc si huiiif 
of tlir work IS .s]>h'iiiliil. \s a l•ll''lll^s^ iii.iii ami 
a reading; Ilia 11 it meets my n^qiiiri'ineiits fiilK. 
and, apart Iroui its utility, It is ot ahsorhim' 
intereit." 


Mr. J. E. CAMERON. Head Master. Bliss 
Endowed School, Weedon . 

“ .\ splendid wnrk. excellent \ bttuml ami 
excellently arranged . Iiicid. idiaiih- tliwrouj'li ; 
1 am proud to possess it. ' 


Madame SARAH GRAND writes 
"It I" a «lii»lc refeiciice library in two 
xnlimiis. and the most woiidertnl book of its 
kind c\«.r eomjtilcd. ’ 

LORD ROBERTS. V.C . K.G.. D C.L., LL.D.. 
wrote (ot LIk pre-wai edition) . 

' I am tb liirbtcil with Ibc New Standai d JMi - 
tionai.x Not onlv is il a cuniplctc dictionary, 
arrai<;;fd t** make ilh use as easy as possible, 
but It Is also. . . a bio^M-aiibie.il UM-onl . 

in slioit, tin- work is the nearest apimiai b to an 
ei»''>el« p.vdi.i of any dictionary I b.ixe mei A\ilb, 


Mr F. REILLY. Newton, near Glasgow ; 

" J pri/e it very bigbly, n.s I do all the other 
liooks I liave liiid the paid fortune to get 
fioin jou 

Miss MARTIN. North Finchley 
" i bud It an excellent and inexpensive 
book. 

Rev. E. ILLINGWORTH, Selby . 

“1 am proud to possess siieli a truly mag- 
niHeent nork. 


Do not Order the Dictionary on the strength of our Buyers' Praise 
Send for it FREE and test its value for Yourself 


THIS FREE EXAMINATION FORM BRINGS IT TO YOU 

I I To the WAVERLEY BOOK COMPANY, LIMITED, 


SEND NO MONEY 


96, Farriugdon Street, LONDON, E.G.4. 

Date 


Send off this Free Form. 


Mr. MALTBV, wrilus in fonnectitm witli 

the purcliaNC of one (»f our .spocialist technical 
book.K : — 

“ Koiir system Is the most satisfactory 
one / ever came into contact with. * ' 


Please send me, on Approval, carriage paid, for seven days' free 
examination. •*THE NEW STANDARD DICTIONARY," latest edition, 
complete in two handsome volumes. It is understood that I may return 
the books to you on the eighth day after I receive them, carriage forward, 
and that there the matter ends. 

If I decide to keep the work, I agree to send to you on the eighth day. a 
First Payment of lOs. 6d., and beginning thirty days after this first pay- 
ment, eleven further monthly payments of 10s. 6d., thus completing the 
purchase price. 

PRICE FOR CASH ON THE EIGHTH DAY, £6 Os. Od. 


Name 

Profession or Occupation 
Address 


B.X.E. 1920. 
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DIVERTING STORIES 
OF CLERICAL LIFE. 

By the Rev. E. W. LeXchman. 

(Allenson.) 

How do choir-boys manage to 
live through so many chill sermons ? 

The problem need puzzle us- no 
longer, for the author of tliis 
volume of amusing reminiscences 
of clerical life was once a choir-boy 
himself, and knows all about it. 

Playing “ Noughts and Crosses ” 
under the eye of the Precentor is 
one favourite occupation ; com- 
posing nonsense verses is another ; 
but perhaps the most popular of all 
is to send a verse or sentence in a 
wliisper down the row and back, 
to see how it gets twisted in the 
journey, and if it can be said 
without smiling. “ I once pounced 
upon a youngster because I caught 
him writing during the sermon, 
and sent him back into the church 
to bring me the book he had been 
scribbling in. ... He opened the 
book at the hymn * Ten thousand 
times ten thousand.* By the side 
of these words he had been neatly 
working out a multiplication sum : 

10,000 X 10,000. I expect the lad 
has since turned out to be a precise 
and accurate man of business.*’ 

The congregation have their own 
ways of lasting out a lengthy 
service, witness for example the 
pious gentleman whose dropped 
prayer-book w^as found to be a 
betting guide ** bound in expensive 
morocco, with an elaborate cross 
stamped in gold upon it I ” The 
volume lives up to its title. Plenty 
of laughter and not a little wisdom 
are to be gleaned from these divert- 
ing stories, for the truth of wliich 
the author is able to vouch. 

PORTRAITS 
OF THE EIC^HTIES. 

By Horace G. Hutchi.vson. i6.s. net. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Whoever possesses the “ Portraits of the Sixties,” by 
Justin McCarthy, “Portraits of the Seventies,” bv the 
Right Hon. G. W. IC. 

Russell, and the present 
volume, will have a fair 
record, in most pleasant 
guise, of a very interesting 
thirty or forty years of 
English history; we say 
forty years, because there 
is of course a certain 
amount of overlapping in 
each ten -year period. Mr. 

Hutchinson, if not .so 
seriously historical as the 
first author, or so anec- 
dotal as the second, has 
his own entertaining way 
of presenting his selected 
characters, and his book 
maintains the high level 
sej^ by his predecessors in 
the records. A mere list of 
his subjects would suggest 


a desire to read ; there are twenty- 
eight illustrations, ranging from 
Gladstone to W. G. Grace, and 
from John Bright to W. S. Gilbert. 
We may not always agree with 
Mr. Hutchinson’s critical remarks, 
and to the critical reader he will 
here and there seem superficial. 
In writing of Meredith he observes 
that some of Meredith’s letters to 
the Morning Posit when he acted 
as war- correspondent at the Austro- 
Italian front, “ might be w'ell 
worth republishing,” apparently 
unaware that they have been 
issued in a volume of “ Miscel- 
laneous Prose.” But admitting a 
few pages of placid and uninspiring 
comment, we turn all the more 
readily to praise the many pages 
where the author’s memory and 
knowledge of affairs lend genuine 
elucidation to his theme. He knew 
so many of his heroes (no ladies 
are treated save incidentally) per- 
sonally, and knew so well through 
their friends those with whom he 
was not intimate, that his book 
becomes almost a work of reference 
in addition to its qualities of 
charming reminiscence and literary 
portraiture. One of the -finest 
chapters is that entitled ** The 
Members for Xorthampton,” deal- 
ing at some length with the careers 
of Henry Labouchere and Charles 
Bradlaugh. The complex nature 
of the famous editor of Truth is 
excellently discussed. ” I never 
knew a man,’* says Mr. Hutchinsoi?, 

‘ who seemed to have so little 
principle to guide him. . . . There 
was no man who liked better to 
go prying into other men’s ah airs, 
surgeon”*'”’®*' or oared less or was more un- 
Drawing by A. Bryan, abashed when lic was found out.’* 
And had we space, we should like 
to quote the author’s admirably acute summing up of 
both these ” enfants terrible,” who more than once 
placed the wisest of our legislators in a dilemma from 
which it w^as difficult to emerge without appearing .slightly 
ridiculous. Lord Roberts, Dr. Benson, Huxley, Sir John 
Lubbock (Lord Avebury), William Morris, Andrew Lang, 
G. F. Watts, are the themes of other capital papers, 

and may be mentioned 
simply to show how wide 
is the net hemmed in by 
the “eighties.’* Someone, 
of course, must attempt 
the “ nineties ” before 
long ; w^e hope that strange 
and attractive decade will 
find as genial and capable 
an exponent as the author 
of these “ Portraits ” — 
some miniatures, some 
full - length — ” of the 
Eighties.’* The sort of 
book that will pleasantly 
remind the middle-aged 
reader of many things that 
were important when he 
was young, and that 
readers of all ages 
will find delightfully 
interesting. 



From The Life of C. H. 
Spurgeon 

Pv Ke\. W. Fullerton. 
[Williams il^yorgaic) 



S 


From Highways and By-ways Etal Village and Castle. 

in Northumbria 
(Macmillan), 
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New S.P.CJK. Bqolw 

King Alfred’s Books 

By the Right. Rev. Bishop (;. F JJrowne, D.D., D.C.L., LL.B , F.S.A. With a map. Cloth boards. 3 Vs. net. 

YAn attempt to set bejore the world of modern England the nature of the six books ivhich Alfred the Great translated ^ or 
caused to be translated ^ from the Latin into the Anglo-Saxon of his time, for his people to read ] 

Th© R.©birth of Korcsi. The Reawakening of the People, its Causes, and the Outlook 

By Hueng-\Vo Cynn, Principiil Piii Chai Haktaiig, Seoul, Korea. With several Illustrations. Cloth boards. 10s. Od. net 

The Influence of Animism on Islam. An account of popular superstition 

By Samuel M Zwemkr, F.K G.S With twelve Illustrations Cloth lioards. lOs. net. 

A Short Survey of the Literature of Rabbinical and Mediaeval 

Judaism. JK W. O E OEsrERLLY, M a , D D , ami c;. II. Box, M A.. D J). Cloth lioards. ]l»s. fid. net. 

l^alter De WenloR, Abbot of Westminster 

By Hrnkst Haroli* 1 ‘J'..\R(. Jv. Eitt I)., I' S A , Bishop <»f Woiresfer ^\ltll .i I'ronlispieie (ELcle.siiistical 
Biograplncs ) Cloth boards net. 


The Incarnation and Personality i This Wonderful Universe : 


A lillle book about suns and world.s, moons and 
meteors, (oinets .iiid nebul.e. By ^Vonfs Gjbhkne. 
. \ew edition (oinpletelv riwritten. With coloiiri*d 
I'ronliNpiL-i e, .md iiiimeiuiii^ otlier Illustrations. 
Cloth bo.irds (is (id. net 

Matter and Motion 

By tlie late J (. i i:rk Maxwi:! l. ;M \ , ],L 1> Bepnnted 
With Xotes .ind .\])pemlu'es hv Sir Joseph L.\rmor, 
J"' K S With a I’ortrait Cloth boards .Is. net. 

The Place of Christianity among | Life in a Mediaeval City Ulus- 
the Greater Religions of the World j trated by York in the Fifteenth 

liv iih- Ki-v. ]> \ ^'iwvKi, M \ ( iiitii i«puid.-> | Century 

By ICinsiN Ib'N'so.v, BA Willi eii^lit Illustrations. 
Paper (over .:s iiel. Clolh boards ."is. net. 


By Herbert A WWisox. I) 1) ( lotli boards. fis i 

net. ; 

Monophysitism Past and Present j 

By A A. I.i’( iv, M (.' , B I) ('I»itli bo.'rds 7s (Jd net • 
hook IS (III attempt to nilerprit Cathotic j 
ihristotoi^v III lenits ot J!, rgsonuni psvi holoi^y, and i 
to present the donnui of “ / 7 ,vy natiiies ” m both | 
iniilii^ibtc and oi praetira! importance to modern j 
('hnstendom j | 


7s. lid. net. 


manuals of m Inner Cite ; ^giish Cowns 


A J^ierics of pot ket si/i I ).'\ otion.i) Bocfks <<1(1 and nen , 
(..nil will) ii I'ronlisiue( e 

A Ladder of Meditation and 

Devotion 

By the Kev. \ Ilixnr.K^oN .‘Is (id net 

f 1 sinip/i- hook U muhtaii oi'y toitndid lai'^ilv on 
the das'll cs of d - . *lion 

My Beloved and My Friend 

J?\ CiKRl'KODl lloLLlS Os net 

\l)rrotion{d rradiH'^s toy caih '^umtav and iio}\ day 
of the (linsti an }’i ai 


VMitions to the Stries of llihlories of haiglisli Towns, 
designed prim.inly lor the* gtneral n'.uler, but suitable 
al.so lor iisi‘ in sdiods W’ltli Miips, Plans and 
Illustrations Cl< tli board- 4s lu't 

Harrogate and Knaresborough 

By j S Jm.e leiiTR 

Pontefract r>y J S Cia iv hi;k 
St. Albans By \ViLi.T\M Pac.e, F.S a. 

Birmingham, Nottingham, and 


The Devotions of Bishop Plymouth, rvuiuiv puiiiiNhcii 
Andrewes, Keieinl) published 


pioneers of Progress 

MEAT OF SCiENCE: Edited bv S CllA^M^^, M A.. 
D.Sc., F.R S. With I’ortr.iil. B.iptr co^er, Is :id , 
cloth, l^s. net. 

The Copernicus of Antiquity 

(Aristarchus of Samosi 

By Sir Thomas llEArii, K C B , K ('.V O , 1’ l\ S , etc 

John Dalton 

By L. J. Xeville-I’ollev, B Se . 

Kepler 

By Walter W'. Bkvam', E.R A.S. 

BMPIRE BUILDERS Edited by A V 

M.A., D.Litt., B Sc., and W^ liAsiL Wciusi oi f>,:M A. With 

Portrait. Paper cover, Is. .‘kl. ; doth, 2.s net. 

Sir Robert Sandeman 

By A. L. P. Tucker, C.I.E. 


For young People 

The Land of the Ever-Young 

By K()s\,mo\'I) Lwf.niiiix.i With 4 <'olnured and 
4 lil.K k'iUid w L’l e llliistratKins by 1'. 1>. Bedford. 

1l».s (kl net. [ ;\n extiuisite jihant.isy 

PegSy’s Twins 

Bv Mrs 11 C ('kai)ui K W itli 4 ( ol«»ured and «» blac k- 
.iml while Illustrations by Honor C' Applliox. (is.net. 

Fair Folk of Many Lands 

Told bv .\tiNTs M: I ’apt. Illustrated by E'rank C. 
IWpe. (is lid net. 

Sketches of English Church 
History 


By Elizmif.tii Grifrso.n. 
tions 4.S. net. 


Witli numerous Illiistra- 


The Parables 

I Witli coloured Fronli.spiet e, and 1:2 black-and-white 
Illustrations. By H. J. Ford 4s. fid. net. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE 

LONDON— Central Offices ; 6, St. Martin’s Place, W.C.2 

Bookshops: 64, New Bond Street, W.l ; 43, Queen Victoria Street, B.C.4 

Brighton-129, North Street. Bath-39, Oay Street. 

" And of all Booksellers. 


ost Free 


New York— The Macmillan Co: 

Inquiries Invited 
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I'rom Herbert Beerbohm Tree : Some Memories Sir Herbert Tree. 

of Him ^nd of his Art Frum a Ch.ircual Drawing by J. S. Sargt nt. 

[IlilichiilSO}!) . RfcCi’iul) rrvii'wcti in \n 



THE LURE 
OF THE PAST. 

By Anthony Armstrong. 8s. 6d. net. 

(Stanley Paul.) 

A young artist sees in an old curiosity 
sliop a strange Egyptian bead necklace. 
ICxtraordinarily drawn to it, although 
he is poor, and the price asked a stiff 
one, he cannot refrain from buying it. 
Sitting with it in his hands and 
])rooding over it before going to bed, 
lie has a kind of dream in which he 
finds himself an Egyptian priest, and 
is strongly excited by what he goes 
through. He puts the necklace under 
liis pillow and in sleep returns to Egypt 
and has a passionate adventure with 
a lovely Egyptian princess. He talks 
it over with a friend, and their con- 
clusion is that he has touched one of 
his many incarnations, because he found 
an object that liad been connected with 
a vivid moment of that existence. So 
lie sets to w^ork to find other objects 
for other iiicariiationt>, and succeed.s so 
w'cll that inside a fortnight he finds 
the flint w'itli which, as a prehistoric 
man, lie made the first Hint hammer, 
steals from the British Museum a Bur- 
mese scarf he had owmed as a dacoit, 
borrows a crucifix he hail jiossessed as 
a converted Jew tortured by the In- 
(juisition, and steals, murdering the 
owmer, the dagger wdth which, as a 
defeated gladiator, he had been slain 
at the bidding of the dowTuvard thumbs 
of Nero and the Roman jiopulacc. This 
last adventure ends his modern life—r 
he^is found dccid in the morning after 
his vision. Of course the reincarnation 
theme is the string on which the five 
stories arc strung, and tlie book is well 
u]> to the average of such historical 
reconstruction in fiction. 


THE NIGHT HAUNTS OF 
LONDON. 

By Sydney A. Mo^LLLV. 3s rul. net (Stanley I*aul ) 

This is a frankly sensational and sensationally frank serie*- 
of notes on various elements of tlie more unrestrained 
pleasures and the scaiu}' side of London life and its under- 
world. A great deal of it is undoubtedly desertbed accur- 
ately and clearly from observation, and while it is a true 
and proper criticism that the book is inclined to present 
an over lurid picture of the possibilities of London life, 
this can be met by a simple reminder that London life is 
a w iilc theme, and while this represents only a small section 
ill proporlion, it docs actually represent wdiat is undoubtedly 
a very large bulk of undesirable clubs, dens, scandals, etc., 
and a considerable jiopulation living upon, encouraging 
and originating the vices and vicious tendencies of their 
fellow's. There are excellent w'arnings as to the activities 
of w hite slave traffickers, the dangers of cinema acting, etc , 
and indeed, properly taken, it is not unwholesome to be 
reminded of the seething mess of ugly vice that boils and 
bubbles somcw'herc always among us round a corner. 
Mr. Aloseley writes vividly and sincerely, and while his 
book is by no means agreeable, or for everybody’s hands, 
still At may be of value as a record and a warning. But 
London, as a whole, is by no means to be judged by what 
finds place in this description. 



Mr. Sydney A. Moseley. 

Author of “The Night Haunts of Loudon*' 
(Stanley Paul), 
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HARRAP’S BOOKS BEAUTIFUL 



TRISTRAM AND ISOUDE 

Kpiulered into English by EVKLVN ]*vrL Illiiniinated and Dororaied tlirougliout by the 
Autlior. With 12 (’oloiir Plates. Size 10 ; 7J in. ( loth, 21s. »et. Antique Leather, 
42s. net. Full Morocco, £3 3s. uet. 


In this exijuisite lMj<jk Kvelyn Paul fcvimIb hersi'If as uo less a iiiaster u{ the 
pen than of the brush She has woven out of lier Old Freneh material a 
fasrinatiii^; tale of these trajrie lovers, ami she has so faitlifiilly jirrserved the 
atnios]iliere of her originals that one hears distant notes of tin- harp as the 
liages are turiUMl. It is sufficient to say of the illiistratioiib that Kvej n Paul 
liasBurjiahsed hersell. 

THE YEAR’S AT THE SPRING 

An Ant.holo;fy of Uci’ent I'oetiy. Seleetwl by L. D'O. Wai.tfJi’s. 

itli 12 i Mates in Colour and 12 in Hhiek ;iri<bWhitc and inany 
Decorations l>y II Anu\ Claukk. 1(»J x Sin. Cloth, 16s. net. 
Antnjiie J.ieailu*i. 30s. net. Limited Edition. 2o0 sif^ncd 
c-o]ues. bound in \ elluiii £5 5s. net. 




m 


The Poem'« have been boleetcd as expresoug the spirit of c<iijteniporar 3 ' verse, and all the outstanding jioeta of these K H . *8 ' 

latter days are represented. Tiie eubjects jiioMde an adiiiiralde held f(»r t lie genius of Harry i larke, and Ins piet urea 5 3' — 

will not diuipjioint those \^ho have been followinirtlie ilevrJopment of liis art. His eoloiir luctiirea aie particularly A 

interesting ; their delicacy of eulouring will he nineh admired. 'J he Ijook i.., a “ tliiog of beauty." ^ gjp)|jj||^JEnjy^gB ‘ 

HARRAP’S ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS 

A new series wliicli is to present Ji choice selection of standard work^ of lit in n in a I'ormat which 

is worthy of their jdace in literature. The Colour Illustrations are by Artist> of rcimte, and llie Cubli-'liers’ aim is to sati.sfy 
the hitfhest standard of critieal ta'-te in all iiarticuiar^. 

FIRST TWO VOLUMES Size 9 ' bin. Each u it h 16 Colour II lust ration^. 


FIRST TWO VOLUMES Size 9 ' 6 in. Each u it h 16 Colour II lust rat 

Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. Velvet IVr.sian. Vapp, 21s. net. Antique Leather, 25s. net. 


1. THE THREE MUSKETEERS 

074 paj^es. Illustrated hy Ruwlanh \Vhki:iavki(;ht. 

BOOKS FOR BOYS 

6s« net each. Each (‘ontains from 2.‘'i6 to .320 pa^es, and 
is handsomely Illustrated in Colour and Plat k-aiid-White. 
Cloth, 7? X in. e» 


2. LORNA DOONE 6.36 Pages. 

Illustrated hy WiLLlAM SEWELL \ K«)AVI.ANI> WHEELWRIGHT. 

GIFTS FOR GIRLS 

6s. net each. Ejich containing Four Illn.stratioin in Colour. 
CMotli size 7, V 5. in. 256 j»ages. 


MARTIN CRUSOE ( '"'o's . k. .... i 

Py T. V. PiiiiMJEs. f — 

With Illustrations in (‘olouv by [ 

G. H. Evlson. 

A successor to JrLEs Veum. and I 

Hen TV rolled into one. U 

ADVENTURES IN |i 

SOUTHERN SEAS 

Py George Forres. A Stoiy^ | 

of ilui Sixleenlh (^‘ntury that grip.s. L " 

THREE REAL BRICKS 

Py T. E. (IRATTON-S.MITII. The stage h .-et iii .\u-tiaba 
and there is a thrill on every inige. 

THE LOST HUNTERS 

Py Joseph Altsheler. The best stury of North American 
Indians since Fenimore Cooper. 

CASTAWAY ISLAND 

By I’KKKY Nkwiseruv. 

5s. net Each. 

BOYHOOD STORIES OF FAMOUS 
MEN 

Py Katherine I). CWniEi;. Fascinating ch.iptci> in 
the early life of world celebrities. The li'^t inclinles : litiaii, 
(?hopin, Giotto, Thorwaldseii, Mendelsaohii. Muiillo, Mo/art. 
Giiitlo Heni, Tintoretto, Andrea del Sarto, Claude Lurraine and 
StradiTarius. 

FRANCIS DRAKE, THE SEA-KING 

OF DEVON I 1 1 EOJ.’GE M . T' »W LE. 

THE BOY ELECTRICIAN 

Practieal Plans for Electrical .Xiiparalus tor ork and I l.iy. 
Py Alfred P. Moroan. With 3JH lllusirntiMn-.. 
size 8 X in, 416 Pagc.s. Cloth. 7s. 6d. uei. 

THE KING OF IRELAND’S SON 

Py Faduak’ C'olum. Illustrated ami Decorated in < olour 
and Line by Willy 1\)0ANY. J.aige Crown Svo, :12H pages, 

7s- 6d. not 

THE CHILDREN’S HOMER 

Keloid from the Iliad" and”Odyssey hy Fadi: \IC C dli M. 
Illustrated in Lbie by WiLLY Pogany and with Eight Chile*- 
ill Colour. Large Crown Svo, 28S pages, 79. 6d. net^ 


! I\ t kl sol 



THE TAMING OF 

A » ^ T ^ T i ^ TAMIN<f Ol* TAMJ^IN 

TAMZIN i- 

Py EsMii SrrART, Aiitliqr of / ' 

• IJanim Scaniin.” 

Illusirated in Colour by ID j.i.N 
K. -Iai'or-... 

(iood bo(dvs for GirU are very *- 

rare. Thi- is one of them ' 1 

ROCK BOTTOM ^ 

P\ C>rEEME S( OTT-lloppEIL 

Author of • Pull the Pohbiu." etc. v 

Ki'call.s “ Little, Woinim, ’ and ^ ^ . ' ' ■ L ' I 

•similarly juctuics home life and " 

tin* growth of loMihlc qualities andindix Ldiialitics in the heniines 

of the hook. 

WINIFRED AVON I’-y Mm;.... Mm!..owk. 

A tA’jiical Story of School Life to day. 

A COTTAGE ROSE 

A Stoiy tor (iirls. I!v .MAiii.i, 

THE MYSTERY OF BARWOOD 
HALL Py Oi,i\[v Fowl. LI. 

FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 

5s. net each, -i new scric.s in an attractive form. Each 
with four Colour Illustralion^ and 192 ]»ages LetteTi)re>8. 
Si/e 71 , 6] in. \\ ith Fietiire Jackets. Cloth. 

“ Thesf are all tlclightfiil btHiks for clnhliun, alike id fcrniat— Miey arc 
iiiiiiiiuallx ctuivemeiit in tlu- band— .*iud in coiitontB wiitere and artiHts alike 
lia\e ;i<'quittcd Ihemselves with more than common cre«lit,' —Gwuduh i. 

THE GINGERBREAD HOUSE 

By Cx’iiii.iiiNE Mais. 

THE MOVING HOUSE Py r vuLiNE P. Mack IE. 

LITTLE S TAR-GAZERS i«y Julia Murray. 

THE EVERYDAY FAIRY BOOK 

py Ann \ .AlK'K Chapin. With 1 Must rat ion.s in (‘olour hy 
Jk.s^ie Wilcox Smith. Size, 11,' . S; in., 176 pages, 7s. 6d. 
net. V hio l)ook at a low [irice. 

WILD FRIENDS AT HOME 

Py E. Chiveks Dwie^. Willi 12 Full jiagt; IM'ites in Colour 
and many Line Illustrations hy F. K. PltK.urvVLLL, F./..S, 
Si/e, 9 A 12 in.. SS jiage.s, 6s. mu. 

THE BIG PICTURE BOOK 

Py E. Ciiiv^KR'^ Dwies. (.if MViiiiii*, Shiji.s. ^lotora ami 
Aeroplanes. \N itli 24 Full (^iloured Plates by Ellis Sii as ami 
4H pagi*- of Letterpress. Si/e, 12 Pin.. I’lctnie Poard?-, jirico 
6s. luM. 
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FOXHUNTING ON THE 
LAKELAND FELLS. 

By Richard Clapham. Introduction by Rt. Hon. 

J. W. Lowther. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 

(Longmans.) 

The Speaker, who contributes the introduction, 
tells us he tliinks the Lake country, always beau- 
tiful, is more beautiful in the other three seasons 
of the year than in siummer, when the holiday- 
makers troop to it. And among the delights of the 
“ other seasons *’ is the fox-hunting to be enjoyed 
there par excellence. Fellsidc hunting is not an 
affair of horses and red coats and breeches. Bicycles 
and motor bicycles help to get you to the meet, and 
sometimes to follow part of the way, but it is your 
good legs, and stout shooting boots, and a trusty 
walking stick tliat arc your dependence for this half 
chase, half mountaineering. ‘ No wonder the Lake- 
land hunter finds a green old age, still following tlie 
hounds at seventy like any two-year-old. It is the 
cheapest possible form of sport, and as you will 
see from Mr. Clapham’s description, one of the best. 

Most interesting is his dissertation on the peculiar 
quality and excellence of the fell hounds, and there 
is much sense in his plea for recognition of the 
typfc as not in any way inferior to the I’eter boron gli 
standard, and fully adapted to the work the\' 
have to do. The remarkable series of photographs, 
all specially mounted on stiff paper, give an excel- 
lent idea of the countiy’^ over which the hunts 
work, and of the men and hounds who make the 
kill. It is a nice thing to have been, like Joe Bow- 
man, huntsman of a pack since 1870, . . . and to 
look like continuing for forty }'carb more ! 

IS LIBERALISM DEAD? 

By. Elliott Dodds, M.A. 4s. Ocl. net. 

(Allen & Unwin.) 

Mr. Elliott Dodds is described by Mr. C. F. (i. Xhe Day of the Crescent A Janissary. 

Masterman, who contributes an introduction to this {Cambridge UniversUy Press). 

book, as on*e of the most brilliant of the younger journalists 
who have been faithful to Liberalism in a dark hour." Most 
of the chapters of the book have been contributed serially to 
the Huddersfield Examiner, of which paper Mr. Elliott 
Dodds is acting editor. With a blessing from Mr. Masterman 
and a subsequent tribute from Mr. A. G. Gardiner in the 
Daily News, this statement of the Liberal position deserves 
the respectful consideration of all those who have not 
drifted into that disastrously cynical frame of mind which 
regards all politics as a game — and not a particularly clean 
one at that. Mr. Dodds taunts the present Liberal party 
(by which he obviously means the Independent Liberal 
party) with weakness, largely because it Has lost its contact 
with the historic grounds of its faith. " It has thought too 
much in terms of expediency and too little in terms of 
principle." The essence ^f the Liberal faith Mr. Dodds 
declares repeatedly to be " Individual liberty within the 
Commonwealth." Dealing with the outlook of Liberalism 
towards the world as a wiiole Mr. Dodds says that the 
fundamental instincts of the Liberal faith have always 
been the same — " a belief that peace is the common interest 
of all mankind ; an assurance that no international system 
can long remaiti secure which is not based on the liberty 
pf its constituent members ; and a conviction that, beyond 
the duties which a state owes to itself, there are other 
obligations which it owes to all humanity.* It was 
interesting to read some time ago that Dr. Simons, Foreign 
Minister of Germany, said in an interview that the English 
Liberals were an admirable party, but that they would be 
powerless for a long time to come. Probably Mr. Dodds ^ 
would agree, but it is obvious from these pages that he 
has a sublime faith (it is almost a matter of religion) that 
Liberalism, in spite of all |cmporary set-backs, vdll come 
into its own again, 
dj 
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■■I AN IDKAL PRESENT ■■■ 

COLLEaED POEMS 

By ALFRED NOYES. In three volumes. Crown 8vo. 
VolunieR sold separately. 7 b. 6d. net. 


THE ELFIN ARTIST, AND OTHER POEMS 

By ALFRED NOYES. Third Impression. Ts. 6d. net. 

“ A pasBiotijile lovo of nature, and tlie musical note of the born and 
natural Binder have always been the leadiug characteristica of Mr. Noyo(,a 
poetry. —Daily TeUijraph. ^ 

had on apt»tication 

THE TANK IN ACTION. 


With Illustra- 
tions. 808. net. 

By CAPTAIN 
DOUGLAS 0. 

BROWNE, 

M.C. 

"It is the best 
aeroiint yet writ- 
ten of the active 
work of the Tank 
rorps ir«>ni the 
inside." — Man- 
cheater Guard inn. 



THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SPORT IN 
SCOTLAND WITH ROD AND GUN 


By TOM SPEEDY. Crown 4to. £2 28. net. 

With iiuiiierous Illustratioii.R hy Lieut. -CoiiiiiiandtM’ 
J. (r. Millais. 


" Every line in this vnluiiic is (if the lii^rliehl interest to tin* s]iorismjin. 
and of very considerahh* \aliuj to th« country at l.irtre. .No proprietor of 
a 8ho(>iinir esiate, or w.Mild h • proprieuir, can atford to lie without thi-, 
book ." — Abrnhrn Lnily Juurnat. 


A COMPANY OF TANKS 

Crown Hvo. With Sketch Maps. 7s. 6d. net 
By MAJOR W. H. L. WATSON, D. S O., D.C.M., Autijor 
of Adventnrti.R of a Despatch Ruler.*' 

" Will he read %vith a k(-..Mi relish by an.xiiie who likcb enrnim? close to 
the aetiialitU'K of war. —Scut'tuian 


EASTERN NIGHTS AND FLIGHTS ; A 
Record of Oriental Adventure. 

By “CONTACT” (ALAN BOTT), Auilior of •■.\n 
Airman’s ()ntiii<;s. ' Crown Nvo. 7s. 6d ner. 

Kaseiiiatinjr to :i .superlative deirrei T’liere is almost an echo of 
Dumas in the blend of exeiiiii^ oonspiraey with the pii’Uiresiiueiies** •)! 
cosniopolitati rascality in Constantinople lii the clusiiij; d.ijsof the war 
-^Obaerver. 


FLYING AND SPORT IN EAST AFRia 

Demy Svo. 10s. 6(i. net. By LEO WALMSLEY. 

" He deserihes with a lire eve for the nitur.il teatnie.-* of the lands- 
cape aerial joiiriievs over tropieal parts where the feet of few white men 
hive troil . ' — Scnlinua II. 


THE THIRTEENTH HUSSARS IN THE 

GREAT WAR. By Rt. Hon. Sir H. MORTIMER 

DURAND, G.C.M.G., K C.S.l. {Iiiiinediutehf 

SHORTHORNS IN CENTRAL AND 
SOUTHERN SCOTLAND. b,h«es 

CAMERON. Demy Svo. Willi 1 11 ii-^l ration^. 12s 6d. 
net. With an Intriulnction hy .John I. 

Chairman Scnttisli Cent ral Shorthorn As.socialion. 


FICTION 

THE STRONG HAND. (h'own Svo. 7s. 6d net. 

By SYDNEY C. GRIER, Author of W.iT.leii «»f tlie 
Marshes,” etc., etc. 

The Strong JIand is that of the Livat Naiioleoii. This "wi.sest, 
meam«t, of mankind," imt eontent with nniking and iiiimaking kings and 
redrawing the map of Europe, thought tit also to alf r the course of 
cwtaiu human lives. The rt‘.sulls of his inlerfereiice arc sliewu here. 

CARRINGTON’S CASES. Ss. net. By J. STORER 
CLOUSTON. Author of ‘‘ Spy in Jllaek,” etc., etc. 

" Wlieiiever things liapjieii there someone is sure to hewlioean giM* 
welhdruwB pii’tiires w’hieii seem as a matter of eouise to get into 
'Blackwood*. ’ — Morniiuj Post. 

BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 

SnlMoribers both at home and abroad can hi^e “ Black- 
wood’s Magazine ” sent post free monthly for 308. yearly, 
or 168. for 6 months, ft*om 

WM. BLACKWOOD 6 SONS, 

45. GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 

37, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON 
a 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE 

Illustrated. Demy Svo. Cloth. IS/m net. 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES HADDON SPUR- 
GEON. Ily Rev. W. V. Fullerton, Author of “ Thomas 
Spurgeon : A Biography,” “At the Sixtieth Milestone,” &e. 

" Every now ami then some one takes the wiirld hy storm. . . . Mr. 

Spurgeon belong.^ to this small, (’lass of persona whose eureer seems 
iudepeiidenl of eiriMi nib tai ices just as their genius is independent of 
Training.*’ 

2 Vols. Ijurgc Svo. Cloth. 30/. net. 

THE GIFFORD LECTURES, unO-lG. 

THE SYSTEM OP ANIMATE NATURE. 

Ry Professor J. Ahthuk 'rilOMsON, M.A., LL.D., 
Jiegius Frofessor of Natural History iu the University 
of Aherdeeu. 

Demy Svo. Cloth. 24/- net. 

THE ninilERT LECTURES, lOlG. 

THE REACTIONS BETWEEN DOGMA AND 
PHILOSOPHY. Illustrated from tlie works of S. TllOM.\S 
A(iULVAs. J{y IMiilii* iJ. WICKSTKKII, M.A., Litt.D. 

Ready slioitly. (’rowiiSvo. Cloth. 6/. net. 

THE NEW SOCIETY. I^y Waj/fei: Ratiiknau. 

" If the btate of things I have furesooii is Uell. then ue have earned Hell. 

. . . lint Uu Hell' J'hat deiieiuK ini ourselves." 


Demv Svo. (Moth. 21/. net. 

HANDBOOK OP THE EARLY CHRISTIAN 
FATHERS. Dy Kknk^t Lkiuii-Rennktt. 

Crown 8\o. 2 '6 net. 

THE MAKING OF PERSONALITY. 

Jiy W. Triioi: Jones, yr.A., Ph.D. 

Hrd Ini}). Crown Svo. Cloth. 2/6 net. 

THE TRAINING OF MIND AND WILL. 

Ry W. Tudok Jones, M.A., Ph.D. 

"Dr. .limes h}i> tuo .’idriiirable (pialitleaLums for writing a hook of this 
kind. He lb learned in the menial seieiiei's, and he is ahlo to express his 
learning in the simplest terms eiiiielied w ith homely examples." - Aducation. 

Illustrated. Demy svo. Cloth. 10/6 net. 

AN IRISH PEER ON THE CONTINENT. 

(180M803). Fdited hy Thomas N. Sadlkik, M.A., 

Rarrisier-at-law. 

An aieoiint of Hie (riaml Timr tliroudi l’'iaiiee when .Napoleon was First 
(‘onsul, Italy, .Viibtiia. and (iermaiiy, uniiauied in letters writti’ii at the 
time. 

“I think 1 have seldom gamed a moie living pieture of personalities of 
the past than iti thi.s litth iMiok. It is a gLiiiiine ease of meeting, just as 
she iiii’t, 'I’alley land, Angeliea Kauttmami, oi l.oid Dristol ." — Wenfnittmter 
Gitzrftr. 


Illustrated. DemySvo. Half Clotii. 12/6 net. 
JOHN ROBINSON. The Pastor of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. A Study of His Lite and Times. Ry WALTER 
11 Ur Ki JESS, R.x\. 

••(dalltlH hooks called fill til on this mde of Mu Atlantic hy the ‘ .May- 
llowei t (.lehiai ions, this is so f.ii labily Mie most inipoiiant. Jfiiae/n'KCi’r 
Guaifliuii 

Iiluslratei. Demy Svo. Round Half Cloth. 12/6 net. 

FROM AUTHORITY TO FREEDOM. 

Jieing the J.«ife l^ilgrimage ot Chailes Hargrove. Ry 
L. P. Jacks. M.A., UL D., D.D. 

*• One is ivmiuded again and again of Mr. Edmund Uoase’s ‘Eatlier and 
Son.' Ind ‘cd till*, btoi.v is e\ en more disti i‘s.bmg. . . . Tlie story raises 

grave pi ohlenx. - thotii'd llft'nnhi . 

DoiiiySvo. Cloth. 12/6 net. 

THE ENGINES OF THE HUMAN BODY. 

All lilt roduci ion to the Study of the Human Rod^. Ry 
xVktiii k Keith, M.A., l.L. D.(.\h*r.), F.R.S. 

“Prohahlv the inosi mtivistim: plain aeeount of tlie hiinian body that 
has ever been wiitleii. — I’lol. .1. Arthur Thomson in 77/e ()h.<v>‘oer. 


Demy Svo. Cloth. 12/6 ni't. 

THE ANTIQUITY OP MAN. Ity I’lof- A. Kkitii, 

M.I) 1.L.1). 

“Dr Kiillih liook is so ailriiiiahly ariaiiueil and is wiilteii wiUiHomiieh 
animation as well :is leaimng, tiial ins ]ini.suit of the type of primilive 
man has the fasi imitioii i»f a loinan. e. 7V.e T.iiirs, 

Demy Svo. (’loth. 716 net. 

THE LIFE OP MATTER. EtUted l.y Arthur 

TtiRNitri.R. M.A., ll.Sc., M.li. 

“Should be found in the lihiary of eveiy iustilution having for its 
piiniose the inlrodin tion of youth to the mystery and voraaiur of Vlodern 
Si ieiiee. ’ — The Obst'i /»o . 


Ouwii Svo. C'loth. 7/* net. 

PROBLEMS OP LIFE. A new work hy Rev. R. J. 

(Jamphell. 

“ He never loses loiieli with life. Hut he lifts every piuhleni into the 
light of tlie eternal. ’^Kxpotitory Times. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE: London 
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THE WILD 
UNMASKED. 

By F. St. Mars. 

Illustrated by Harry RouNUKiii-:. 

6s. net. (Chambers.) 

In this frc.sh volume of animal stories Mr. 1 '. St. Mars 
presents a number of thrilling narratives, most of which 
it must be said reveal nature red in tooth and claw, 
in the lives of various creatures of the wild. The title 
of the collection is not of the happiest, for the wild 
can scarcely be said to mask " itself — which suggests 
something of conscious disguise ; what he gives us 
is rather the wild revealed by one gifted with close 
powers of observation, a happy instinct for inference, 
and real dramatic ability. So many w’riters during 
the past tw'enty years or thereabouts have given us 
intimate stories of the lives of wild creatures that it 
may be assumed that the jiopular interest in sucli is 
fairly widespread. It will be in Mr. ]Mars’s favour 
with many readers tliat he deals for the most part 
with creatures more or less familiar in this country. 
By following the story — or a chapter in the biograjihy 
— of one bird or beast, sparrowhawk or shrew, raven 
or pinemarten, starling or water-vole, he manages to 
present much natural history lore in story form. 
Some of the wTiters in this particular genre ap]^ar 
almost to reveal things tlirough the minds of the 
creatures themselves. Thougli Mr. St. Mars seems 



Colonel A. H. Tubbv. 
C.B., C.M.G. 

(THE AUTHOR). 


rather J[to describe as an onlooker he does so in a A Consulting Surgeon 

spirited and vivid fashion, and with a fullness of 



impression that suggests an almost uncanny power 
of observation and realisation of the ways and 
doings of the creatures of which he WTites. His 
book w'ill prove a deliglit to all readers who sliare 
with the good physician Melainpus : 

“ . . . a simple Jove of the things 
That glide in grasses and rubble of woody wreck 
Or change their perch on a beat of quivering wings." 


THE MAID OF 
“THE MAYFLOWER. 

By Albert Lee. 

()S. (Morgan Seotl ) 

Bernard Vincent, a courtier to Queen Elizabeth, 
earns her disfavour by protesting against the 
maledictions poured down upon the Puritans. So 
enraged is tJie queen tliat lie .should iiresurne to 
disagree with her that she jnomptly orders his 
confinement 111 the Curfew Tower at Windsor 
Castle, and a week later he is dismissed from her 
service. Her arbitrary action drives Vincent’s 
symi^athics over to the persecuted religious .sect, 
and he succeeds in helping one of their number to 
escape from the rigour of the law. Eor this '' crime ” 
the cpieen condemns him to death, and he is forced 
to become a fugitive with the brave girl who has 
chosen to abandon tlie favours of the court and 
share his misfortunes. Overhearing a plot against 
the queen, Vincent imperils his own life by 
acquainting her maje.sty of the danger that threatens 
her, and for his courage wins her forgiveness. 
Eventually Vincent and his wife join the noble 
little band of I^ilgrims and emigrate to the new 
country. The recent ** Mayflower anniversary 
celebrations have added a topical interest to the 
book, but, apart from that, the romantic plot con- 
cerning first Vincent and his wife, then their lovely 
daughter. Flora — a daughter w'orthy of such noble, 
high-minded parents — is an interesting and an in- 
spiring history. 
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AN IMPORTANT NEW WORK IN “THE WAYSIDE AND WOODLAND SERIES.” 

THE BIRDS OF THE BRITISH ISLES 

AND THEIR EGGS 

By T. A. COWARD, M.B.O.U., F.Z.S, F.E.S. 

With 213 accurately Coloured Illustrations 
by ARCHIBALD THORBURN and others 

Figuring Species comprising Families Anatid.r to Telraoniaa-. Keprocluced 
from Ihe late Lord Lilford's “Coloured Figures of the Birds of the British 
Islands, by exclusive permission. .Vlso including a tipu.al egg (natural 
size) of e.ich Siu-cics which nests in tircat Britain, and 

69 Photographic Reproductions of great interest by RICHARD 
KEARTON, F.Z.S., Miss E. L. TURNER, M.B.O.U., and others 

This, With Volume I forms n complete work on Hrilish Birds, with ('olouredlo^urcs of all the Species, and typical 
tains the few alterations now being adojited by the Jiritish Ornithological T nion and others for the 
Authoritative International Xomenclature. In pocket .size, (>{ by 4-A ms . cloth gilt, round < orners, marbled edges, 12/6 
net. The Complete \\ork, comprising Two Volumes, giving Bull Descriptions and .\( curalelv Coloured Figures of every 
Species: separately, 12/6 net per volume; or , together in leatherette case, 25/- net. 

BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ GIFT-BOOKS 

Tn large crown 8vo, ck»tji gilt, with Coloured Inset I’lcture. Kacli 5- net 

With full Coloured Wrappers and new and original Illustrations in Colour and Half-Tone by H. M. BROCK. 

F. E. HI LEY and other Artists 

Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales Arabian Nigrhts (Talcs fiom) 

Hans Andersen’s Tales for the Young Arabian Nights (Stones from) 

Grinuns’ Fairy Tales and Household Stories Robinson Crusoe. By I'.VNliiT, defof. 

Grimms’ Goblins and Wonder Tales The Swiss Family Robinson 




THE “RUMMY” TALES 

AN ENTIRELY NEW SERIES OF ANIMAL PICTURE BOOKS FOR 
CHILDRE^ Bach illuslnitcd (hroug)iout in Colour. Size, S by 7 ins., stiff boards, 
with jiictiire cover. 


The Pig Tail, ami how it fuund. 

The Bunchy Tail, and hi.s Pic-Xic 
Tea, 

The String: Tail. How he get.s to 
the Lord M.ivoi’s Show. 


The Bushy Tail, and lii.s good 
fortune. 

The Curly Tail, and how he reached 
the North I'ole. 

The Strong Tail, and how he jumped 
on to the Moon. 


THE LIFE OF ‘ GNAT ’ and other Stories 

The Piary of a Country Fox Ti-riu r and oilur clirtry Skctclu’s. 

By LADY LAWSON 

t'rown 8v’0. Illuslrated. Art doth. lYice, 3 6 net 


HER BENNY 


SILAS K. HOOKING’S 

MOST POPULAR STORY 


Entirclv ri-y t in dtar n »-Iable tvpc, with an attractive jacket printed in 
full itiluuri., bv 4 J ins. Cloth, 2/ net. This work has been excellently 
rcpiotliiced .is a liJm, .ind will be reJe.ised shortly. 


A NEW FAIRY TALE SERIES 

Kach volume illustrated in ('olour ami 15]ack-and-\Vhile by WINIFRED M. WARNE, with 
coloured inset, cloth gilt, Hat back, designed eiul-j)apers. Size, o by 4A ins., each 2 - net 

I The Dark Wood .0 Periwinkle and the Fairies 

'■i The Princess and the Elf 4 The Conceited Princess 


THREE KITTENS IN A BOAT 

With numerous Original Illustrations in ('oloiir and JH’scnplivc Letterpress. Designed 
end-paper, art boards, inlet cover jnctuic in colours. Si/c, 6A by 5 ois., 2,- net 

The exciling adventures of Three Kittens in a Cmnping-out Expedition up the River. 



I Our Pubiicatlons include— ihv imnnixUv works of Helward Lear, Randolph Caldecott, Kate Greenaway, Walter 
I Crane, L. Leslie Brooke, Beatrix Potter, Lawson Wood, H. M. Brock, and others whose art and genius have 
brightened and refined the Jives of children of all ages. 


Booksellers throughout the World Stock our Publications 



GHANDOS HOUSE, 1-4, BEDFORD COURT, LONDON, W.C.2, and NEW YORK 
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ROBERT OWEN. 

By Joseph McCabe. 3s. Cd.'net. (Watts.) 

It can be notliing but a pleasure to find on our table this- very 
short and well arranged account of the life and work of Robert 
Owen — one of the noblest and, in many ways, wisest of men. 

He lived for eighty-seven years, and for nearly sixt^^ of those 
years he spent himself and his substance unreservedly in the 
task of helping and guiding his fellows. His first efforts were to 
create in New Lanark an industrial enterprise run on humanitarian 
lines, while at the same time economically profitable. The 
amazing success of his experiments is well known, both from 
the point of view of money profit and of the betterment of his 
workers and their families. All the model villages and working 
communities and garden cities in the world are but the followers 
and extensions of Owen's ideas. And tliere was no reform 
suggested or fought for during his active life that he did not 
promote with all his powers, against opposition, derision, calumny 
and all the forces of darkness and reaction. He had faults, in 
other words he was human. But his humanity was so shiningly 
proved by other evidence than his faults that these may well be 
forgotten. No one can be anything but richer for a clearer know- 
ledge of Owen's life and work, and Mr. McCabe’s small volume 
i§ exactly calculated to give such a knowledge. 

GEORGE MORROW: HIS BOOK. 

With an Introduction bv E. V. Lie as. 6s. net. (Metliucn ) 

Robert Owen Robert Owen. 

Even if we were not w^arned by the drawing on the cover (ir^///s). 

to look for nothing serious inside this book, we know* our 




From irhe Autobiography of Margot Asquith 
{Ihornton Butterworth). 


Mr. Gladstone. 

Reviewed in the November Bookman 
by Stephen McKenna. 
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George Morrow too well by now not to know what 
to expect of him. Some artists — quite a good 
many of them — illustrate a joke in all serious- 
ness ; they sketch you a pictty woman saying 
something witty; a normal respectable man in- 
dulging 111 humorous dialogue with a man who 
might just as well serve to illustrate a senti- 
mental story as to cxj>ress the comedy of the 
iuscri])tion underneath lum. That is not George 
Morrow's way. He is humorous in idea, and does 
not segregate all the fun in the lines below his 
picture.^. Ills d^awing.^ are laughable in them- 
selves ; they do not merely pass as an excuse 
for the jest that is printed underneath, but vividly 
interpret and accentuate it. And this .selection 
of a hundred of his sketches includes some of 
the happiest examples both of his draughtsman- 
ship and of his humour. Ouaint, fantastic, 
farcical, quecrly whimsical — it is a book intended 
for amuseineiit only, and lliat intention is ful- 
filled on every page of it. 


THE DICKENS CALENDAR. 

compiled by B. W. Matz. (Cecil Palmer.) 

Mr. Matz has laid the works of Dickens under 
contribution and gathered into this tastefully- 
produced little book some memorable quotation 
for every day in the year. Dickens was not often 
epigrammatic, but he had a fund of sound 
common sense, a broad and kindly philosophy of 
life that form an undercurrent of commentary in 
his tales or are put at times into the mouths 
of his characters, and these lend themselves well 
to the purposes of such a book as this. Mr. 
Matz knows his Dickens as well as any man 
living ; he has cast his net wide and has jewelled 
his pages with sayings that are serious or 
humorous, fanciful, touched with gracious senti- 
ment or shrewdly wise. A capital book to dip 
into, always with the surety of finding on any 
day of the year some thought that is worth 
thinking again, some words that are worth 
remembering. 


WHY MOT BREAK NEW GROUND 
IN YOUR BOOKWORLD THIS YEAR? 

SAMUEL 

BUTLER 

“The late Samuel 
Butler, in his 
own department, 
was the greatest 
English writer of 
the latter half of 
the nineteenth 
century.” 

G. BERNARD 
SHAW 
in preface to 
Major Barbara 

ASntoct/ofi from BUTLER'S MTorAs; 
EREWHON. 14th Inipressioii Cloth, 68. net 

EREWHON REVISITED. 

t 8th Impression. 5s net 

THE WAY OF ALL FLESH. 

13th Inipression. 7s. net 

THE NOTEBOOKS OF SAMUEL 

BUTLER. .Uh TmpreB.sion. 7s net 

THE HUMOUR OF HOMER, and 
other Essays on Life. Art and Science 

^Witli IVu'trait and HingniphT. 7s. not 

ALPS AND SANCTUARIES OF 
PIEDMONT AND TICINO. 

so lIlUBtrations. Sid Kdition. 7s. fid. m-t 

UNCONSCIOUS MEMORY. 

3rd Edition. Ks 6(1. net 

LUCK, OR CUNNING? iu.tb.,s u,t 

work on Evolntioii. Slid Edition, fis 6d net 

W. H. 

DAVIES 

“Mr. Davies hfis 
won his place ; he 
is a writer who i.s 
read, a singer 
who never lacks 
listeners.” Times 
Literary Supple- 
ment on “The 
Song of Life." 

xill the above books ai 

THE SONG OF LIFE, and other New 

Poems. Portr.iit by Laura Knight. 

Just published. Cloth, 5s. net 

COLLECTED POEMS, 1916. 

\V ith Portrait by W . Itothensteiii. 

3r(l Edition. Cloth, 7s 6d. net 

FORTY NEW POEMS. 

A later volnme of work not included in 
" Collected Poeiihs ' Cloth. 4s. net 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 
SUPER-TRAMP. 

(Title and preface by J’.eriiard Shaw). r*th 
Edition, with note by Author, five poenib, 
and front ispioce Cloth, 7s fid. net 

“Sing out, niT soul, i h) .songi ot jo> , 

Such as a hapi>y bird will sing 
beneath a llainbow s lovely aieb 

In earl> spring ’ — H'. il. Ihtvies. 

'c caee/uit}/ peotlueeti anti rclafirelp inevpem^ire. 

\ LONDON : A.C. FIFIELD, 13, CLIFFORD’S INN,E.C.4 


GYLDENPAL 

Stands for hip;h-class Scandinavian I.itcratiiro The firm 
has been established in C'o]ienhagcn for 150 yoar‘<, and is 
associated with names now world famous. Knglish editions 
issued from the London Braiirh include ; 


KNUT HAMSUN 

The Great 

Norweg^ian Writer. 1 


GROWTH 

SOIL 


OF 


THE 

91 - net 

.111(1 llUfUaUlty.” — 


“ Tulinito tcndcriK'ss 
Dath- 1 elcf^raffh. 

“ .\ beaulitul work of prniu-'.” — U ntmvi^lcf 
Gazette. 


PAN 

Full of fXijnisite (efhi.** 
and Irvt* and road .igaiii 


7/6 net 

book 10 rc-ad 


GUEST, THE ONE-EYED 

By GUNNAK GUNNAKSSON. 8 6 ml 

A powerful stor\ of sin and atonement b^ tin. aiitlior of “Swoiii 
Brothers." 

THE OUTCAST 

By SELMA LAGERLOF. 8 6 m-l 

The slory of a noblf character in conlfict with tlic iiniumriit of In'* 
fellows. A book of great drain.iuc power. 

VAN ZANTEN'S HAPPY DAYS 

By LAURIDS BRUUN. , 7/6 net 

Thu love and adventures of \'an Zanteii ’’ in a tropical I lopia of the 
sexes, will certainly be talked about this season. 

THE SONG OF THE BLOOD RED 

FLOWER By JOHANNES LTNNANKOSKI. 7/- net 
KITTENS By SVEND FI.EUKON 6/- net 

Another fine nature study by the «iutltoi of ** Griiii . the story of a 
Pike.” 

DELPHI By DR. FREDKKIK POULSEN. 

21/- net 

I With a preface by Professor Percy Gardner. The riclu sl of 

logical fields surveyetl with expert elucidaiioii of i!b biii/dinKS and an, as 
well as of Delphic Mythology. Richly illiisiraird. 

WnU Jor descriptive list 0} these and other great Scandtnavum books. 

GYLDENDAL, 11, Burleigh Street. Strand, W.C.2 


Swarthmore Press Books 


The CHARTERED MILLIONS : 

Rhodesia and the Challenge to the 
British Commonwealth 

By JOHN H. HARRIS, Author of ^'Dawn in Darkest 
Africa,** ** Africa : Slave or Free,** ** Portui&uese Slavery,** 
**Britain*s Deliverance,** &c. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 

** It is a book whicli seoiiis to nu* to lx* written witli fairneaH and acumen, 
and most of all with lociil knowledge ; tiinirieiitly readable, uecause lucid, 
packed with interesting facts j>ithi)y pul before the reader.”— Sir H. H. 
.iohiiston in The Daiht Bet^Utt 


The WAR for MONARCHY: I793-I8I5 

By J. A. FARRER. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 

** His method has been to avoid, as far as possible, tlio actual campaigns ; 
his main interesth are in tlif persons and tbeir motives, tlie inlluences 
which caused the sudtle'i reversals of fortune, and the di]ilouiatic settle- 
nieiit which caused the end of the struggle. ... A book of the gi'-ealest 
value.”— IJemfti. 


LONDON THROUGH CHINESE EYES 

By MIN CH’IEN T. Z. TYAU, LL.D, (London). 
Introduction by Sir John Nevill Jordan, K.C.B. 
Illustrated by Miss Kong Sing. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 

“A ('hiiiese Mby oitell .... f|uitc as shrewd and faithful in his 
( bBei\atioiis on our national characteristics."— J/oro//)// J* 08 t. 


LONDON TREES 

By A. D. WEBSTER, Author of ** Practical Forestry,** 
*‘Trec Planting,** etc., etc. With 32 illustrations of 
rare, old and remarkable trees. Demy 8vo. 15s. net# 


THE PAGEANT OF ENGLAND: 

1900—1920 

By JOHN R. RAYNER. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

The author, who has seen niucli of life in his capaeity of journalist, here 
sets down in a smgularly vivid and liiinian way the history, t(»gether with 
Ills ovfii iiiiprt^ssioiih aiul memories, of the first twenty yearn of the present 
eeutury. I'lie book makes excellent reading, being full of breezy and 
illiiniiuating nneedotes ; while it hiis considerahJe value 111 that it enahles 
the reader 10 see the ev cuts, devulo]inients ami social movements of the 
lai>t two ilecadcB in something like then proper pei'spcctive. 


All who enjoy good social satire will revel in 

TOD MACMAMMON SEES HIS SOUL, 
and other Satires for the New Democracy 

By A. ST. JOHN ADCOCK. With Illustrated Cover 
by Charles Robinson. Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 

The Bonkiuifv says’ “ Hiilli.ant, full of wit and liiiinoiir .... not 
only brilliant, but burning— it burns up slinnis , it burns up hiinihugs 
, ’ . not only great s\tire, but iL is a social and 1 tilitu .il tract that may 

b.j rea«l with beiiclil alike !»> fonininnist mid Reactionary.” 


POEMS: 1912-1919 

By GILBERT THOMAS, Editor of “The Venturer,** 
Author of ** Birds of Passage,** ‘*The Further Goal,** 
etc., etc. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

- \ very deep passion for hiiiiiaiiitv is 'tlive m everything he writes . . . 
he sings with an iiiipei cabie note .... there can be no i|iie,slion of its 
be:uitv, of ils spiriliial Ion i , or of its lidelity to the truest consolations of 
the human heart. — Mr. Arthur Maiigli 111 The Unoknum. 


FOR THE YOUNG PEOPLE 

The TWINS of CASTLE CHARMING 

Illustrated, By ELSIE OXENHAM. Demy 8vo. 

7s. 6d. net. 

THE STORY OF A CUCKOO’S EGG 

By HILDA TERRAS. With many unique Illustrations 

from Photographs in Colour and Half-tone, 

Large Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

NOBODY’S BOY (“Sans FnmUle”) 

By HECTOR MALOT. Illustrated in Colour. 

Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE SWARTHMORE PRESS, Ltd., 

72, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.l 
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Ffom Wanderings in the Western Highlands Blaven and Clach Qhlas 

and Islands By M. £. M. Donaldson. [Alex. Gardner). from Torran, Isle of Skye. 

WHEN LABOUR RULES. 


their minds can spoil the 
best laid plans of man. 
Should the profiteer rcpartl 
with misgivings the short 
slirift that labour in pow -r 
will mete out to him, or tlic 
strong youth revelling in 
luxury and idleness fed 
alarmed at being told lie 
must work for a living, let 
both be comforted by the 
assurance of Mr. Thomas 
that ‘‘ Labour, when it rules, 
does not mean to be but 
another autocracy. W'c 
will wipe out selfish in- 
terests, if wc can, and legis- 
late for the good of the 
majority.” Who can 
resist such an appeal ? 
Surely not the patient, law- 
abiding, over- taxed ahTl 
under-paid ” black-coated 
workers ” of the middle 
class, for' whose support 
Mr. Thomas bids shrewdly. 
If liberals are nervous at 
the notion of a I^abour 


By the Right Hon. J. H. Thomas, M P. ios. net. (Collins.) 

In spite of the red flag presented on the cover there is 
nothing revolutionary in the x'lrogramme set out by 
Mr. Thomas for the first British Labour C^overnment. 
The last thing Mr. Thomas desires is to make our flesh 
creep or our blood run cold at the prosj^cct of a labour 
leader being summoned to Buckingham Palace to form 
a ministry. lie would have us see that so far from 
bringing disaster to the country or any general 
unpleasantness, the electoral success that will give our 
trade unionists a majority in the House of Commons 
will be followed by a series of reforms calculated to 
make us all, rich and poor, learned and unlearned, male 
and female, old and young, middle class and working 
class alike, liealtliy, wealthy and wise. At least it 
won’t be the fault of the f.abour Government if its 
l^neficent proposals, as outlined by Mr. Thomas, fail 
to bring universal peace and iirosj^^erity. Alas, that 
the hardness of men's hearts and the stubbornness of 



I'rum British Mammals. 

Written and illustrated by Archibald Thorburn, F.Z.S. [I^ongfnans). 


Ciovornmcnt nationalising 
mines, railways, land and pos- 
sibly shipping, they will be 
heartened by the knowledge 
that; " hTec trade, free 
competition, the law of 
suj^ply and demand, with a 
just wage and a fair profit — 
these are the incidents of 
our policy.” Conservatives, 
too, can disperse their fears 
of a proletarian dictatorship 
when a labour leader is prime 
minister. Both the King and 
the I'rince of Wales stand 
high in Mr. Thomas's favour, 
and the House of Lords is to 
be transformed into an 
elected Second Chamber. Our 
communists will denounce 
Mr. Tliomas as a reactionary. 
Mr. f^elloc will perceive the 
Servile State in the fore- 
shadowed commonwealth, 
yiiite a number of other 
people will find Mr. Thomas’s 
programme full of useful and 
common-sense suggestions. 


• 



From Wanderings in the Western Highlands Minqary Castle. Aronamurchan. 

and Islands. (Paisley : Alex. Gardner). 
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FIRE 

AND 

WATER 


MARWIN DELCAROL 

Tho story of a winter 
holiday in Egypt : of 
strange memories in a 
land of mystery : and 
of liow an old votnanee 
was rcnewcil and nude 
perfect. 

Crown 8 VO. 9s. net 


Buyers of Books i or 
Christmas I'rksim-, 

Should rennMiiber that 
nearly every one would 
be glad to Jiavi 


ROADMENUER 


MICHAEL FAIRLESS 

It lb issued at 3s. 6d. 
net. 

With iMontispnie, at 
4s. 6d. net. 

With i'liigraving'. at 
6s. n< t. 

With Coloured Idalc.s, 
at 7s. Cd. Ill t 


“ 77/«r ripM romantic 
ring.*' — Athenaum. 


YELLOW 

POPPY 


D. K. BROSTER, 

Author of “Sir Isuinbras 
at the l''ord,” etc. 

"Abouiidb with aetion. 
L(iv«‘ and roni.iiiie plav 
an important part in 
fhestdix. The t hat.K - 
tiTs aie tinclv roiK ei\ t d 
•md adniiiablv diawn ” 
.l/onijiis Aei^s. 
" Of nriflagging intei- 
tJ-t " — lrla.\"ou> Herald. 

Clown Rvd. 9s 6d. in t 


ELINOR 

QLYN’S 

Points of View 

ON Min, Lo\n, 

Ma FRIVOL, Morn>R- 
iioon, Di\ok< l. III. 

St M king opinions ( hoLm 
Ironi 1 m r wi iting*^ ^Vllh 
portrait w ra p pf r in 
t okmrb 


THE 

PASSIONATE 

SPECTATOR 

A NOVLL BY 

JANE BURR 

" Certainly it is im- 
picbsjvc. An atnazmg 
book . . . brilliantly 
written.” — Eve. 

” A hicblv lontrover- 
si.tI book.” — 'I he Daily 
Expnssj in a ‘ipeei.d 
leading aitnie on tht 
book 

( row n t'V I) Gs in t. 


Hoyi rs cii‘ Books for 

ClIRI^lMAb PRI^I.NI? 

.‘•'liould renieiiibi r tin 
.S( rn s of “Millings m 
'J'li*oli)L'\ " at 5s in t. 
with voliinns lontn- 
liiiterl by J)rvv Tncl. 
Piotfs-.oi II K Maik- 
intosH. J'loli A L. 
< • A K \ 1 I . and otln r 
aulfi'>i-j*ie:j 

Also Tin Ri vni r 
L I n R \ R V (ontaimng 
bo(jk-' hv If r L A 1 R 1 
Bfiloc.W. H llrosoN. 
Richard Jeitrij'-, 
John (jAI sw’OKtiiv . 1 
( I own ''VO 5s in t 


NAILS NAILS TINKER, TAILOR 


By EDITH LANE ami FANNY 
MACNAMARA. 1)« aK with " 'I In 
\\'oui.in Uueslion ' liaiikiv Ji<ini 
the woman''> pmnt of .leiv, wiili 
rhaiiteib on “ ^^oulal^^ Lduration,* ’ 
‘'Woman’s Piii.ihcial Position.” 
” The UiH'btioii ot Mauiais'e,” eli 
Crown hvo. 5s in t 


Bvi J Al"^ AM) Rin Ml - i-v 

MADELEINE NIGHTINGALE. 

Wntteii in script ami illiivtiai. d 
with i> W.nid IJloik- 1>\ tiiAhii- 

N it.iniNo\i i 


DUCKWORTH & Co.. 3. Henrietta Street Co>ent Garden London 


• ALUNSOH'S SPLENDID CIFT-BOOKS 

A Thrilling Talc of Treasure hy Donald Maclean 

THE LUCK OF “THE COLD MOIOORE” 

Hy DONALD MACLEAN, Vutlior of “'I he Man from ( iitdie^ 
River,” ‘‘.lohii Searlet. et<- riown S\-', cloth. 78. 6d. net 

Scotsman.— •' Au eolhralling tale Lnu'riunt' Conn‘i—" V capital 
yam, cleverly told. It is ‘uio of the beat. btorieN of the sort that havt 
uppcareil for a lone season ’’ Coint Joninal,- tine o1 the niosl iideiebt- 
iiit( ailventuie bookb of tin.-' year. ’ 

MODERN ULSTER. Its t'hnraeter, t'usi. nis, Politie** and 
Iinliistnes. by H. S. MORRISON. M.D. Hemy svo. t loti.. 
7s. 6d. net A very live book on the Iribli t^iesMoii 

DIVERTING STORIES OF CLERICAL LIFE 

]<y E. W. LBACHMAN. t'lotli Prow II Svo. 68. net 
Atw If'if/n NA. llierr m niiieli aniusii.e nuiltei here S/icfneid 
littUy 7V/f'j/Mrji/<.— 'rold with a MvaeUy that render- lliein de« idedly 
tiitertaiiiiiig 

A Striking New Miseionary Story 

MICHAEL’S QUEST. By MILDRED HILL, clot h 3s. 6d. in i 
Mr. Berry’s Fine First Volume of Sermons 

THE CRUCIBLE OF EXPERIENCE 

TwontT-’I'lifee Sermons preaehed in Can b Lane, Hinnmghani I’.y the 

Rev. SIDNEY M. BERRY. M.A. crow i. svo, cloth 7s. 6d. net 

PARABLES IN GREAT BOOKS 

Hy the Rcv. HERBERT SNELL. B.A. Cr. 5?y«' ‘ hdli, 5s, net. 

LAURA RICHARDS’S Lovely Stories 

THE GOLDEH WIHDOWS THE SILVER CROWH 

Forty-Four Parahlt.-. Cloth. 58. net | Forty-Five Parahh*<, Cloth, 68, net 
Thirtieth E lition. 1 Fifteenth Edition. 

Fifth Edition of this Happiness-making Book 

FIVE MINUTE STORIES. Hy LAURA E. RICHARDS. 

Aiithar of “ The (ioldeii Windows,” “ I'he .Mlver (Tow n, ele ‘^nmll 4t*) 
(Motli, with many illuslratioii.s 7s. 6d. net. 

Beautiful Devotional Gift-Books 

GREAT SOULS AT PRAYER. I’ray er.Piaibe and Vbjuratiou 

of Fourteen Centurie&. India paper, Itexine. 5s. nei ; leather. 7s. Gd. 
net; turkey moroceo, lOs. 6d. net. Tyveiity-sixtii Edition 

DAILY MESSAGE FROM MANY MINDS 

Thoii'i s for the qii et hour from Si AngusMiie, Feiieloii. .lereiuy 
Taylor, Wo ayyortli, Rol»eitson, Thillips Hrooks, Haw ihoriie. ete. India 
paper, J..eather, 7s. 6d. uet 

THOUGHTS WORTH THINKING. ^ i.»v Mu,.k ..f 

Enconrageineiit and C'heer. ('onipiled hy H. R- ALLENSON. Sixth 
Edition. Cloth, 28. 6d. net ; leather. 5s. net. 

NEW CATALOGUE, post free 


London; H. R. ALLENSON. Ltd., Racquet Court. Fleet St.. E.C. 


#^ll 


PITMAN^S 

PUBLICATIONS 


Countries and 
Peoples Series 

Those l)ooks present a clear and trutlilul picture of 
the people, lioth townsfolk and eoiinti yfolk in all 
classes, from Kin^ or ]^i*e.si(lent to the })easant, their 
tastes, their hahiis, their ideals. The country in each 
ease is faithfully presented. 

The Pall Mall Gazette ssays . 'I'he I'onibiiiation of good informa- 
tion vrith a natural ami eiiby Luiie ot iiairative and a wealth of 
phot ogruphb gives them .lu informative and poimlar style.” 

Each in imperial J6mo, cloth gilt, with full^page 
plate illustrations and maps, 716 net. 

GREECE OF THE HELLENES. 

By Li i \ .M. J. GarnkIT. 

HOLLAND OF THE DUTCH. 

Hv JJj-.MhTUIl ^ C. BOI'LGBK. 

SPAIN OF THE SPANISH. 

Hv Mtf. ViLLIKK-'W AltDEI.L. 

GERMANY OF THE GERMANS. 

r.v Kmuhkt M. Bhukv. 

AUSTRIA OF THE AUSTRIANS AND HUNGARY OF 
THE HUNGARIANS. 

Hy 1 . Kfi.i.m;i; Pvm.v Aiinoi.p ami AiiTiin: L. Dklisle. 

TURKEY OF THE OTTOMANS. 

By Lies M. J. Oarnktt. 

FRANCE OF THE FRENCH. 

Jiy E IlAKItlSUN JSAKKEK. 

SERVIA OF THE SERVIANS. 

By Ciiii-.t Mijatovi. H. 

Each 9s, net 
CHINA OF THE CHINESE. 

Hy .i. Cil.VLMKILN WfKNER. 

SCOTLAND OF THE SCOTS. 

Hv O. It. JtLAKE. 

EGYPT OF THE EGYPTIANS. 

By \V, L.vMiiKNrK Balls. 

SWITZERLAND OF THE SWISS. 

I!} KKANK WWB. 

SCANDINAVIA OF THE SCANDINAVIANS. 

By If. GoPDAUb Leach. 

MEXICO OF THE MEXICANS. 

r.v I.IIW is Si'ENCB. i 

BELGIUM OF THE BELGIANS. 

By I>Eiii;Ti:i, .s (\ Bol'i.okr. 

RUSSIA OF THE RUSSIANS. 

Hr II WlIITMoRK WILLIAMS!, IMl.!). 

JAPAN OF THE JAPANESE. 

Bv l*roteMBor J. II. LuNOForn. 

AMERICA OF THE AMERICANS. 

B\ Henry ('. siiki.lky. 

ITALY OF THE ITALIANS. 

By Bklbn /.iMMi:!!-.. 

PORTUGAL OF THE PORTCOUESE. 

By Ai lillt\ K. G. BKIA. 


DAINTY VOLUME LIBRARY 

Each in fooUoap Hvo, limp lambskin with Photogravure 
Frontispiece. 3/6 net per volume. 

Dante. The Divina Commedia and Ganzoniere. 

Traiihlatetl hy the late Dean IM.imitrk In five volumes. 

The Life of Dante. By the Maine .\utlior. 

The Tragedies of Aeschylos. 'J'rau.-lated hy dean rLLMPTKL. 

Ill two vuhiines. 

The Tragedies of Sophocles. Traiiblated hy Dean Pluiiptiie. 

In two volumes. 

Boswell's Life of Johnson. ( Xhiidgtd.) W ithHuIntroduetion 
hy 1.. K. CliE'iTKKTii.N. In two vulunieb. 

The Poetry of Robert Browning. By Sto|'?,)ri» a. Brooke, 
M A , HL.D. Ill two volumes. 

John Bunyan : His Life, Times and Work. By John 
Brown, D D. In two 'voluines(elolh only). 

Clough, Arnold, Rossetti and Morris : A study. By 
STOI’FOIIJ) A. Brookl, M a.. hL.I). 

OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 


Sir ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, Ltd. 

PARKER ST., KINGS WAY, LONDON. W.C.2 
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in sand. Butt was born at Stranorlar, Co. Donegal, 
in the remote north-east corner of Ireland, in 1813. 
His father was a Protestant clergyman, a strong 
supporter of the Ascendancy party in Ireland; and 
Butt the younger started life in that political faith. 
In May, 1852, he, was elected for Harwich as a 

Liberal Conservative ; but took much more 
interest in his profession at the Bar than a career in 
politics. 

As a barrister he was the astonishment of his 
contemporaries. He seemed to acquire the full 
contents of a brief by merely glancing over it, and 
presented his case in Court with masterly effect. 
Butt was a man of extraordinafy eloquence and 
could persuade the most obstinate juries to his way 
of thinking. 

In 1871 he entered the field of politics again with 
vigour, contesting Limerick as an out-and-out 
Liberal. On the failure of Fenianism and the New 
Ireland revolt, a constitutional movement arose 
whose object was the restoration of the old Irish 
Parliament. Butt espoused this organisation heart 
and soul, and by his commanding gifts of thought 
and language, became the leader of the Home Rule 
Association or Confederation. In speeches of high 
eloquence inside Parliament and through Great 
Britain he pleaded the cause of Home Rule, but 
constantly a deaf ear was turned to him, and in 1877 
he was deposed from his leadership, and, like his 
great predecessor, Daniel O'Connell, died of a broken 
heart, as did his two successors Parnell and Redmond. 

Of the four Irish leaders named, Parnell was the 
most intractable. Like Isaac Butt he was a Pro- 
testant, the son of a long succession of landowners, 
trailitionally the enemies of the Irish yieasantry. The 
most powerful leader that Ireland has ever known 
was born at Avondale, Co. Wicklow, in June, 186^1, 


GREAT IRISHMEN IN WAR 
AND POLITICS. 

By John E. Kedmoni '1'. J\ OToxnur, M 1*., Joskpii 
Keating and 


at the height of the worst famine the unfortunate 
country ever experienced. His education was entirely 
English, terminating at Magdalen College, Cambridge. 
He attained no distinction and displayed no promise of 


Captain Stephen 
Gwynn. Compiled 
by Felix Laver y. 
7s. 6d. net. (Mel- 
rose.) 

By a stroke ol 
tragic irony, this 
volume appears with 
a Foreword by the 
late John Redmond, 
describing the enrol- 
ment of Irishmen at 
home and in Great 
Britain to support 
the cause of the 
Allies. Now John 
Redmond is included 
with the great Irish- 
men who are gone. 

Very little is 
known in this 
coun+ry of the Icader 
of the first Irish 
Parliamentary 
Parly, Isaac Butt, 
who had as succes- 
sors Charles Stuart 
Parnell and John E. 
Redmond. Mr. 
Joseph Keating, the 
well - known Irish 



novelist and play- 
t^iight, tells the 


story^of a great man General Staff '•* the track of War. 

whose name was wnt {Collins), 
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SIR PHILIP GIBBS’S NEW BOOK 

People of Destiny 

In demy 8vo, cloth, 15 b. net. 

« Sir Philip sketches life in New York as he saw it and the people 
he met in America with his usual pictures(|ueness and sympathetic 
appreciation. —Times. 

Field Observations on British Birds 

By the late FERGUS MENTEITH OGILVli;, M.A., 
M.B., F.Z.S., M.B.O.TJ. Kdited by HKNKY BAL- 
FOUK, M.A., F.Z.S., F.S.A. With Foreword by Mrs. 
John Masste. With Coloured and other lllustralions, 
Diagrams and Maps. In royal 8v(), elolli, 258 net. 

A collcctidn of lectures and essays on Jintisli Birds 
written from close observation and knoyy ledge of the 
subjtxt by a dislingui.slied naturalist. 

Civics : How England is Governed 

By the Rt. Hon. C. F. G. MASTERMAN, author of 
The Condition of i'lngland,” etc. C rown Svo, doth, 

6b. 6d. net. 

Jtisl Published 

Sir W^aterloo : Fragments of the 
Autobiography of a Sussex Lad 

Edited by ALFKF.D F. C'ARKV, author of " Time's 
Hour Glass,” etc. Crown Svo, clotli gilt, 8 b. 6d. net. 

Julia Takes Her Chance 

By CONC'OICDIA :VIFKRKL. With C oloured l»jeture 
Jacket. Crown Svo, cloth, 7 b. 6d. not 

“Mis-s ConrHTfh.i Muircl wnU's with chanumg and cii- 

tubhiasin.*'- -Globe. 

My Profitable Friends 

By AKNC-)LD PAl.MJvK C'njwii S\o, 78. 6d. net. 

^ 1 '‘He can c ('iigr.ilul.ih' Innibtll u]hiii an hit \< iiienl. . Tin*; 

.author iiiakts hi>^ mark bli.iigla an.w-fs aiul 

U pro!)os pietty det j». . . . IN* knf.\^^ In'- .ind ^Mll U iiuuh 

rchbhe-d by tliobe wlitt knrivN it (on o 

Passion's Quest 

By VERA T.C^N ICIl. With C’<.)luured Ficlure Jacket 
Cnwvn Svo, 78. 6d. net. 

“ ‘ Pahsuai's truest ’ Jia'^ all tii(‘ ncf'sbaiv in.:i*'diunt'5 nt .I'i^tsl 
SK’lkr.’ Nothin^' ronld Ih a Ix’ttci toni ” — 

Serenus : and other Stories of the 
* Past and the Present 

By JULES I.EMAITRIC. Tianslated by “ IVnguin ” 
(A. \V. Evans). Crow*n <Svo, 7 b. 6d. net. 
f, “As typifying wb.it i*. liest in J.iinaitic, tlu pre'st'ul v<dniiie is 
' unrivalled.”— 2 iwrs / ^npplnunit. 

The Life of a Simple Man 

By EMILE GUII.LAI’MIN. Foieword by Edward 
Garn’E'it. Crown Svo, 7 b. net, ANo limited edition 
W’lth hand-rolour<‘d woodiuts 

John CiAI -.wokth^ . hi tlie (^/'.'rrirr. sa\^ ■ “ It i m I.'i m tJiat a b -ok 
of sikIi Vfr.uil\ and ll.Tvmir .is ‘ Tlu Lilt cl a Simi'li Man ’ i(»iiu- jiitu 
our h.iiidvS ” 

/«>/ J Published 

Collected Poems 

By EDWAJd) THChMAS (Edward Eastaw av;. Witli 
Photogravure Pcirlr.iit. Introduction by Walter de 
la Mark. Square Svo, cloth, lOd 6d. net. 

An edition dc luxe of loo copies u'lU be I'^.'sucii on 
Japan vellum ivith 2 Porhaits at 21s. net. 

Poems New and Old 

By JCJHN FREEMAN. Square S\ o, doth, los. od. net. 

j Thf H.'iwtluinideii Pri7t’ lor tlio l)r*.l work ot jin.jgiiiatJvu htcr.nture 

of i<j2o w.ib awarded to Mi. Pieeiiian foi ihib book. 

Agamemnon : From the Greek of ASschylus 

By V. LOCKE ELLIS. In Svo, 4 b. 6d. net. 

Mansoul: or the Riddle of the World 

By CHARLES M. HOUGHTV. Crown Svo, 78. 8d. net. 

“ It is not often that .'i really nol.ible pcx'in is given to tlu* noi Id No 
one who takes English poetry serioiisb eaii oveilook this, line work 
Times. _ 

Winchester Cathedral : 

its Monuments and Memorials 

By the Rev. JOHN VAUGHAN. Illustrated with 
Drawings by D. Collins. Demy Svo, lOs. 6d. net. 

“ One of the handbooks of the great church rally worth possessing.’* 
— Times. 

21, York Buildings, Adelpki. London, W.C.2 


MR. CECIL PALMER’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 

HAVE YOU A PEKINGESE? 

Tf so. you must ruu<l "A PEKE'S PILORIHAOE,” by 
MABEL ROMER. A faseimitiiig story of a favoarite 
I*oke, as told hy hiiiiself. J^ife from a doggie point of 
view. Cleverly "dhistnited by <J. 1). 'J'iD.M VKSll. llliiR-* 
trated Cover. Crown 4to. hoanls, 5s. net. 

THE CHARLES DICKENS CHRISTMAS BOOKLETS 

A elianiiing serien of Gift -hooks, ron si .sting of the short 
stories ot I'haklks Diukkns. tastefully ilhistraled in 
colour and hlaek-aiid -wliite liy DORIS M PALMER. 

« Four volnitHis now ready, titles as follows; — (1) Seven 
Poor Travel h;rs : (-.i) Cliristinas Tree; (3) Holiday 

lionianee ; (4) A Child's Dream of a Star. EaeJi 1 b. 6d. 
net. Feap. Svo. 

LADY ADELA 

Ity GERALD GOULD. A iilique eollei’tion of liuinoruuB 
and satirical skptehe.s. cleverly illustrated hy Will 
Dv.sdn, the famous eartoonist. Mr. .lAMlOS DOUGLAS 
says of this hook : — " Laughter is more precious thau 
Russian riihies or roubles, and the hook that eaii insert a 
smile in tln^ mouth of melanelmly is a godsend. Su(;li a 
liook is ‘ l.ady Adela.*” (hown 4to, ho.Trds, 3s. 6d. net. 
Ilhistraled eovei. * 

DRESSING GOWNS AND GLUE 

By L. de 0. SIEYEKIMG, D.B C. This 'nook makesan ex- 
eelleiit ( 'hri.stmas gilt, is full of nonsiMisi’ and laughter, and 
is udinirahly ilhi*'f rated hvdoiiN Nash. Introductions by 
(J. K. CiiKSThR'iDN and .M \x BEKiiitDiiM. 'riiird edition, 
3s 6d. net. Crown Uo. hoards. Illustrated cover. 

A MISCELLANY OF POETRY 

Eilited by W. KEAN SEYMOUR. Kvcoiid edition. A 
represen tati\e collection of verse ranging from the work I 
of mi h veterans as LauihoNDE J5|.SYdN and lilCHAUD LE 
(Jalliennk to many whose work is of more recent 
ajipeavaiice. Crown iS\o idoth. 6s. net. 

THE GIRL AND THE FAUN 

A delightful ('hnstmas Bti>ry hy EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 
Illustrated in colour and with ilecorative title fiage and 
honlei designs hy Fi: INK Hrandw’YN, R. A. t'rown 4to, ! 
cloth. 7b. 6d. net. Edition dc Lu\e, £3 3b. net. j 

SHAKESPEARE IDENTIFIED 

in EDWARD DE VERE, the 17th Earl of Oxford. 

Ity J. THOMAS LOONEY. Tllnstnitcd. 21b. not. 

“ '’’c kiii{£ a*. SliakespejiTf l^ icotl, tin* m.vslriv of Ins life will attract 
iiii|iiiiic.s ami make claiiiiaut.'^ : but nonr. wu bi-bcvtMiiore rciiiarkdble 
tliaii I'llwiirti \ ere.” 1 oikr^lmv 

THE MEANING OF NATIONAL GUILDS 

By MAURICE B. RECKITT :ind C. E. BECHHOFER. A 

new ;i?:d r(‘v i.sed edit on of ihi.s inqiortant work, eoii- 
l. lining an inipoiTaiit inliofliiction dealing witli the many 
vital issues jailed hy ilie jirogrcss of thcgiiild propaganda 
during the past two years. Crown Svo. cloth, Bs. 6d. net. 

CREDIT POWER AND DEMOCRACY 

J>y Major C. H. DOUGLAS, Aiitlior of “Economic 
DeiiKM-racy,” tlic hook which is rapidly becoming a 
standard work, 'riu* new work, “Creiht Power and 
Democnicy,” contains an Appendix indicating the Scheme 
for the Mining Industry, emhoflying the jiriiiciples of 
this hook and its forerunner, together with a Commentary 
on the Scheme, clause hy clause hy Uie Editor of The New 
I Mr. .-\. K. ()1{\DK.' Crown Svo. clotli, 7b. 6d. net. 

THE CHARLES DICKENS CALENDAR 

New’ title in tlie pofiiilar JVr]>etual t'alendar scries. 
The CHARLES DICKENS CALENDAR ia compiled liy 
B. W. MATZ. tile Editor of The Pirhensiun. Fcap. Svo, 
2s. net. Other titles in tliis Series include II. (i, WELLS, 

G. Hernaiih Shaw. Khkn 1*hilli*otts, Sir J. M. 
Bakkje, The Scots. The Bkitons. ete. 

NATIONAL PROVERBS OF WALES 

New title in the National Proverb series. With dceora- 
tiv’e title page and cover in colours illustrating Nati'Mial 
type hy GEORGE B. LEE. Fcap. Svo, 28. net. uuer 
titles iiieluile Kughuid. Seotlaml, Belgium. Arabia, Italy, 
India, Spain, Japan, etc. 

CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION 
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From The Autobiography of 
Margot Asquith 

O-'hovnton Butterworth), 


Lady Tennant. 


political aptitude, \\lien finally he did take to 
politics he was guided by the spirit of his great- 
grandfather, John Parnell, wlio vras Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in the Irish Parliament, and resigned his 
post rather than put his signature to the Act oi 
Union. Addressing his first meeting, Parnell was a 
miserable failure, 'fhere was never anything of the 
orator about him, but when he rose to pow'cr as Iccider 
of the Irish Parliamentary l^arty, his unornamental 
speeches had deadly effect. 

In 1879 Parnell w'as elecUxl President of the Land 
J^cague which had been organised by Michael Davitt, 
the greatest of the E'enians who, wdiile in prison 
under a sentence of fourteen years' penal servitude, 
conceived a plan of winning tlie land for the people. 
In conjunction with John Dillon and William O'Brien, 
that victory w'as completed. As the result of a bitter 
conflict between Parnell and the Irish Chief Secretary. 
\V. K. Eorster, the latter resigned, a broken man, and 
the former came out of Kilinainham with his reputa- 
tion cts a leader higher than ever. 

Tlie failure of the Times Commission to indict 
Parnell as a criminal gave him further prestige. 
Just a year ])revious Gladstone's first Home Rule Bill 
luid been beaten. Had it not been for the O'Sliea 
divorce scandal Parnell might have succeeded in his 
life's ambition, but refusing to retire from public life 
he fought a losing battle, dying in harness at Brighton 
on October 7th, 1891. 

John Redmond, wIjo wall, in all probability, be 
regarded a century hence as one of the very greatest 
of Irish .statesmen, carried the policy of Home Rule to 
tliecjffetic triumph — and then the storm-cloud broke, 
and the w^orld was plunged into chaos. 


The rise of Sinn E'en!, which found its struc- 
tural roots in the non-sectarian and non-political 
Gaelic League, brought about the downfall of 
the man wdio saw Home Rule put on the statute 
book, but never carried into practice as a law of 
the land. 

An apiu'eciation, which is, if anything, an 
ujulcr-statement, comes from the pen of Mr. 
1 . I\ O’Connor about his former chief ; 

“ He justified his leadership by retaining it for 
many years, by uniting a parly that had been bitterly 
divided, and by winning the friendship of even the 
slrojigcst pf>litical opponents.” 

In flit me days when the old wounds of Irish 
and ICngli.sh conflict are healed the two countries 
will honour John Redmond as the noblest 
Anglo-Irish statesman since the days of Henry 
(1 rat tan. 

I.ouis J. McOuillanti. 


WAYSIDE POEMS. 

By CdikALo Bull. 5s. net. (Daniel.) 

A love of nature and a charming lyrical sense 
are tJic keynotes of these short poems. October 
w’oods, leafless trees, falling petals, evergreens at 
Christmas, April sunsets, morning 111 the country, 
rain, Minnse over the sea — these and kindred 
things stir ^Ir. Gerald Bull to song, and he 
presents his thouglits with a graceful and 
])leasaiit fancy. Here and there a cynical touch 
may surprise us. but he is not really a cynic ; 
his joy lies in the open air, in the spirit of 
poetry, in the hit and swing of it. 



Miss S. Macnauqhtan, 

Authur of “ My Canadian Memories" 
(Chapman &• Hall), 
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OCCULTISTS AND MYSTICS OF ALL AGES 

By RALPH SHIRLEY, Author of “A Short Life of Abraham 

Lincoln,” “Tlie New (iiKi,” etc. Crown svo. Cloth. lllUHtrated. 

Price «/6 net. 

Contents Apollonius of Tyana— Plotinus- Michael Scot— Paracelsus— 
Emanuel Swedenbori?— Cagliostro— Anna Kingsford and Edward Maitland. 

“This book may not. inaccurately be described as voinance— uslinr the 
word In its widest understundinc. It deals with the deeds and the 
sayiriKH of wonderful jicople. who each in turn helped to inoulii ami 
remake the state of the world. . . . 'I'liis book can be cordially com- 
inendetl.” — Ths. Ladies Field. 


MODERN SAINTS AND SEERS 

Translated from the French of JEAN FlNoT by E\an Mariiett. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 4/6 net. 

I’liis extraordinarily interestin'; b(jok li.as j cached its tbiid edition in 
France. An account of the rehiriouH sects that hu\c anseii in Itmsia 
durint; the last fifty years, includin',; 'I'olhtoi, Kasputin, etc. Moniiouisiii. 
Christian Science, and other leli^Mons oilman i8atioii.<> arc also ic\iew«‘d. 

BYGONE BELIEFS 

A Series of Excursions in the li>wayhof lliouy:bt. Evil. STANLEY 
REDliKOVE, li.Sc., Author of ‘•Alchemy Ancient and .Modern,” etc, 
Piofusely illiistra t4‘<l. iJeiny S\o. 10/6 in t 
“A work of BuriiasBim; intercht and ^alllc "—'/'Ac 7 nnt‘’^ 

“A notable serii.s of studies." - 77 m lloukmaii 

THE INFLUENCE OF THOUGHT ON 
HEALTH, WEALTH AND HAPPINESS 

By H. ERNEST HUNT. Aiillioi «»l " >elf-Tiainini;.*’ ct( i iowu 8\o 
Cloth. 5,- net. 

Tin* autlnir show.s that by the re^rnlation of tlioii;:]it meat lienefit may 
be deiiM-'i in the dircrUoiih of beallli, personal elli(um\ uinl 
ha IM tines'! 

Just Publisht*d . A Nciv Occu't Novel. 

OVERSHADOWED 

r..> C MICKLIFKh Yl I.FK ‘ rown ^\o ( loth 7,- net. 

A diamatic and imiwcMiiI >loi\ illusti.itin;; the ]io.suii>i]iti( .s ol he- 
incaiiia' itin. I'lic theme is tic.ited witii <iii;rmnli(\ ami linmoiii. 


Wuiv for Riders Latest Catalogue 

WILLIAM RIDER & SON, LTD, 8, Paternoster Ro^, 
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SNAKES AND LADDERS 

A Child's Fanlas> 

By W. J. FERRAk. Illustrated by 
WARWICK GOBLE. 

Ss, 6d, net 

Piirnit'' will lx t i'V tlii-. boi'k .iinl 

thilihi’ii will li'^tcii tc alnnt^l (.‘x ci \ willi 

SUNNYSIDE FARM 

A Story for Children 

By Mrs. PERCY WALLI5. Illustrated by 
K. W. COALES in colour and black- 
and-^ hiie. 

7 S. 6d. net 

.\ .sorio.'^ <tf .slhiit 4 li.i]tt(M .ilntiii ilu \aiMtii'' 
phases ol till' cliildJio't'l 4iJ .1 h.i]»p> ■•lid 
I'cimily. Will be* riMd with kcxii dchi^lit b\ 
children. 

The MEMOIRS of MICKY 

A Fox Terrier : With which l» interspersed 
the Rubiayat of O'Mick-i-am 
Edited by BASIL TREVOR 
35. 6d. net 

A book for lovers of doLj'', li)\cri> ol huinoiii. 
and lovers of Oin.ir Kluiyvnin “ The woik, a 
\vh4)lc, is pleas'inl and lastcliil fooling 
— utsiiiaii. 


LONDON : C. W. DANIEL, LTD. 
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ANDREW MELROSE'S 
DISTINCTIVE BOOKS 


NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES 

By Professor J. ABTHUli THOMSO^^ T.L.D., Author of 
•‘The Biolony of the Seasons," ‘‘The Wonder of Life," et<*. 
Pally illustrated hy John Smith. Price Ts. 6d. net. 

COMMON STONES 

By I'rofeasor (4KKWTLLK A. J. COLK (Duhlin Uuiver- 
sity ). Price 6s. net. 

27 ii.s' in the yirsi cnltiniv in the Common Thlnf/s” xrfies 
whivh is beinff edited Inf Vrojissor J. Ali'l H V 11 TJlOMSOy. 

MODERN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

By HKKBKKT K. NAYLOK and MOLLIE TEMCLK. 
Proiiisely illustrated. IVicc 16s. net. 

INTESTINAL TOXAEMIA 

ISy Al.EXANDEll BRYCE. B.I’.H.. Aiitlioi- of 

•‘ d'lic Laws of Life niid IlcalMi." Pri<‘C 6 b. net. 


GREAT IRISHMEN IN WAR 
AND POLITICS 

(*oni]i]U‘d liy FLLIX l,AVKH^’. Dcniy 8vo. Pri<*e 
7s. 6d. net. 

The. Hrrmun Sliutdard say*^ — *■ .)u.«.ci»li Ki'jilinK'f' l»eaiitifiil and roiintiitu: 
wriLiiitr cxen i.sesji witclicry which alino'.t lliriiWh c\crythinn else into the 
haikmouiid. . . . Mi. r r. 0’( unnoi i fintrihiitc*, a sketch of -Mr. KediiiMiid 
him.sclf which ih full of hfe, fill) oi art Nor c in auy<inc Imlp hciiiK lonched 
to thcc'iic by the stni v ol the ill:ini death of -Mr. Milln* Kcdmonil." 

BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 

MELROSE’S “POCKET” SERIES 

reap s\o lhi(*r 3s. 6d. iid oaclu 
Abo III Laiiiliskiii. pi ICC 7s. 6d lU't cai h : and Vebet Persian, 
^ap]>. III 1 o\ prif*' 8s. 6d. ncl each. 

NEW VOLUMES 

THE ROAD WANDERER 

By IIK^'1!^ sIlAWCUOSS. TIic.m' .■.kficlit^ icvciil llic 
w'litt'i .IS a nmii ot wiiniiiig jmm .soti.dil v and line hunian s^'in- 
palliM*". ainl a lovi i ol ii.it m** a^ iiilcii*.c a.s Kicliaid .Icflerics. 
\ . ll.--Tln first •itftiun t J this fmnl icn s iHttrvlif tnhrn n ft 

//'/'Of ftiflth' nhttu. 

\ MTniid t'lilion is ln'ine i.ipnll\ pii^jiau'd. 

EVERYDAY ESSAYS 

I»y .loll N (’K \ \N l.l A ddn*><‘ \ .no touched w it li the 

.sjiii ii 4 >t our 1 1 oiihlniiv flay > Inii l liovi* i.*. a p»>i inaiient ])hiloM>pliy 
ni lilt III and il i-' jmic that inako'. loi rieht liMiiu and ])caco ot 
iii'ial 

PROSE PICTURES : An Anthology 

Frcm the wntinRs ot Michael Faicless, Hichard Jefl’eries, David 
Grayson, Stephen Graham, R L Stevenson and other famous writers. 

( oiiipih'd hy L. .M 1 it « A I k 1', I .ltiXI'..S, 15. .\. t^hiiic I'oii- 
likhMilly w o ‘.ay I h.it. no such hoantiTul cnllootion ot passages 
li.i" cM‘i hctoic l)ccn liioiiglil tog«*llic) within the page^ of 
one iMiok. 

VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED 

y nth 

ADVENTURES IN CONTENTMENT 

By I'AVID (iB.\^ SO.X. 

Tlf M'* Siiy*. ‘ It c lull of tlu lojxul hralthy living, 
cominminui with ii.itmc. iiiul t lie fiicmhlni* <*i lumk'- 

THE FRIENDLY ROAD 

B.\ 1>A\ ID l:BA^ SDN. 

Th' Ti> M A b.iy." •• \ 'Icliiilittiil view of ‘.implc e\piriei.cc^." 

THE WOODCARVER OF ’LYMPUS 

By .MAUV K. WAI.l.KB. 

The Dado Th-jitaidi ha>sj: ‘Wc coii*;r:itiiljitc .M^ssr^ Mcliusc u;>on 
iiitrfMiiiciiiir Nm II a somul and delicate piece of liteialme to the Kiij^lish 
puhlu . ' 
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SIR 

FRANCIS 

BACON. 

By Parker Woodward. 

I os. 6d. net. 

(Grafton.) 

It transpires in the preface to 
this book that Mr. Woodward 
was associated with his brother 
in the production, some few 
years since, of a much more 
ornate volume — entitled 
Secret Shakespearean Seals.” 
They thought fit upon that 
occasion to call themselves 
Fratres Rosets Crucis, and the 
work contained notes on 
” revealing numbers ” used, 
it was said, by the Rosicrucian 
Brotherhood — chiefly on title 
pages — to prove not only that 
Bacon, under various names 
and pseudonyms, wTote nearly 
all Elizabethan literature, but 
that this fact has been handed 
down through generations to 
the present day, and that 
living writers still use the same 
numerical method to inform 



innumerable people to pass oft 
his own books in their names, 
in which manner it comes 
about that his plays are still 
known under the names of 
Shakespeare, Marlowe, Greene, 
Lyly, and so forth; that his 
” Faerie Queen” appeared as 
the work of S pen seif, his 
” Anatomy of Melancholy ” 
under Burton’s name and his 
” Don Quixote” under that of 
Cervantes. This is how the 
case stands in bare outline, and 
for a fully developed Baconian 
Mr. Woodward is on the side 
of moderation. One of his peers 
and co-heirs in this kingdom of 
rabid folly is Dr. Francis C. 
Odney, who has applied similar 
canons of criticism to prove 
that Lord Bacon was the author 
of ” Sartor Resartus.” We 
commend Mr. Woodward’s 
book, as one of the worst of 
its kind — and a villainous lot 
they are — to those for whom 
it is meant ; to Mr. C. W. 
Lead beater, who has discovered 
in ” Alhasic records ” that 
Bacon is the Comte dc St. 
Germain ; to the Theosophical 


those who can decode that they possess the great secret. Society at large, wliich holds that Mr. Leadbeater is on 


In the present instance the revealing numbers turn up from the threshold of divinity to tlie Co-Masons, w'ho pay their 

time to time, but Mr. Woodward appeals also to ” internal devotions before the .shrine of St. Germain ; and to 


evidence ” and to the 


Bishop Wedgw'ood’s 


revelations of a bi-litcral 
cipher, being — we under- 
stand — the particular 
hobby-horse of an Ameri- 
can Aunt Sally called 
Gallup. Between the one 
and the others, reinforced 
by Mr. Woodward’s 
recurring simplicities of 
affirmation, based on 
“long researches,” there 
is offered for our con ■ 
sideration a reasonable 
picture as follows of the 
“concealed poet” who 
“ took all learning for 
his province ” : (i) That 
Bacon w.as heir to the 
throne of England as 
the eldest son of Queen 
Elizabeth and Robert 
Dudley, afterwards Earl 
of Leicester ; (2) that he 
was born in lawful wed- 
lock : (3) that on her 
death-bed his ill-advised 
mother nominated J ames 
VI of Scotland as her 
successor, in preference 
to her own issue ; (4) 

that in 1625 Bacon 
resolved ” to die to the 
world ” - — for no very 
obvious reason — and 
went through a figurative 
demise on April 9th, 
1626, whereas he lived 



theosophical variety of 
ihe “Liberal Catholic 
Church,” that last issue 
of an ^ineffable union 
between Bedlam anxl 
Alsatia. 


HANDBOOK 

OF 

INDIAN 

ART. 

By K. H. Havell. 

Illustrated. 25s net. 

(John Murray.) 

Mr. Havell, who has 
written muqh on India 
and especially on Indian 
Art, has written a most 
admirable handbook 
\vffiich embraces archi- 
tecture, sculpture and 
painting, and gives a 
concise, scholarly survey 
ol the whole field of 
Indian art which will 
be of great help to 
students and serve as 
a very useful and 
interesting guide to 
travellers in India. The 


<«in seclusion till 1637 
later; (5) that he hired 


From Nollekens and His Times. 
.By Wilfrid Whitten. 
(Lane), 


Statue op William Pitt. 

By Joseph Nollekens, R A. 
(Erected at Cambridge in i6xa.) 


illustrations are numer- 
ous and excellent. 
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„ Wrapper Desiqn. 

From “Jan.” 

By Muriel Morgan Gibbon 
(Hutchinson). 
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I’hjjn Nature all the Year Round 

(Pilgrim PieiS). 


The Dormouse. 


JAN. 

Bv M. MukdAN (.iidiON, »(1 net. IIuttliin>(m. 

*' Jan ’■ is a reniiivkabk* novel, and more parlicularly 
vvlien one rcmembeib lliat it ib the author > fir.bt book. 
Mibb ]VIor.tian Gildxm’.s style has the tlueney and liiiibli ot 
a practised luind, with an undercurrent of humorous 
coinmeni that indicates an insi«*lit into human nature 
at once shrewd and toltu'aiu The characters are drawn 
with almost rek'iitless lealisui : the details ot famil\ traits 
are brought to li,L;lit dellly and Avithont malice. Jan 
Owtm hc'rself is a ^^irl of decisive ]K'rsonality, an emi;nia. 
a riddle to whicli hei oiil\ cousin Jc>hn holds the ke\ 
Tlu-'se two are made loj c-ach other, c uriouslv alike in their 
ciMvim.i for freedom, tlieir Jiatred of lestiictions and rule-', 
obstinate and wilful, but iriheieiUlv lioiu'.st and .stiani.ic-1 v 
lovable despite their iaiilt.-. M\ ^teries to the Avorld 
c'ontt'mjAtuoiis of orthodo.s\ . the\ understood e.ich othei 
with a dex'p. inti'iiisie understaiidinjL;, e\ en Irom childliood, 
Avlieii life ill the same little* Ailla^e nuikes them jilaym.ites 
and throw's them constantly tooeiher. Later, school 

ciivide.s them, and later still 
the more trenchant fore c*s of 
prick and obstinacA aic 
^ barriers JMi.ss Clibbon rc - 
tains our unabated intere-i 
in the fight between two 
abnormal, tliuugh vita11\ 
human, individuals, born 
!cjr eacli other and loiiginii 
ioi eadi otlier, yet held 
.ip.irt bv vagaries of temper- 
aineiii You cannot leave 
i! sioi\' of Jan until vc»u 



have read every word of it, and^then youTcannot forget 
Jan if you would. It is not surprising to learn that the 
author had had two other novels accepted before this one 
was published. What is surprising is the rumour that 
they are even better than “ Jan." If that is the case, 
then we ma}- unhesitatingly predict a notable future for 
this competent young writer. 


WHERE YOUTH MEETS YOUTH. 

By M. McD. Bodkin, K.C. 7s. 6d. net (Dublin:The Talbot Press.) 

Here is a story that keeps to a safe, well-worn road, 
and finds a pleasant and a happy ending. Two young 
lovers, parted by trickery, yet finding each other in the 
end, and riches and happiness throwui in, are not a very 
original iiero and heroine. But tlicir story is rfgood one and 
freshly told, and may be recommended for itself. There is 
a very delightful thing about the book, how^cver, that lifts 
il from the category of pleasant, commonplace love stories. 
And that is tlie 
narrative by 
(ierald Ihirke, 
the hero, ol his 
childhood and 
his life* at ail 
Irish school. 

It bears all llu* 
stamp of ab- 
.solnt(‘ rc'ahtv, 
and indec'cl 
luakc-s us siis- 
]H‘ct that .Mr. 

Bodkin 1*- 
drawing on 
menioiA . W hal 
.1 ]) e r f e c t 1 \ 
sj)leudid time 
hc‘ h«id, aiK 
wluil iicKcii- 
l u r <* s . T h c 
finding ol tile 
liawk’.^ nesi, 
and the spiral - 
mg ol the* big 
trout tire* IiI'nL 
rale, and nio'^i 
eiiA i.d»lc‘ lluiigs 
tc» remember. 



Malcolm 

Sage 


From The White Pope 

Bv S. R. CTotkeii 
{Books Lhnitcd]. 


>h. Malcolm Sage, Detective 

K(ctiiil\ It \n ui (1 111 '1 m r.oriKM^s 

.lud liic. ii cord ol v, ho(,lda v^ is vivid and euiuiiiciug to the 
Id''! dc’gree J’'r»r ilic*'<e alone the book is one to re. id, .lud 
Olid- o-.'i.l It will t.ikec.nc K* Im- remembered. 


THE CROSS OF PEARLS. 

J3\' (Ai if! riM. t'' 0(1 Ai*(' K ) 

Tlii-^ is a re-issia oj n jiopiil.ir talci ol tlie Hundred 
"N'eai's’ ^\■ar and lUc Jaccjiiciie, or IVasaiits' Revolt, written 
by the author of that Intercast iiig volume, " Jav^cs of the 
l^arly Valoi'- ( jueens." “ The Cro.ss of J Varls " 
will a]>]K‘al to voLiiig girls and boys who are 
de\oled to history; it is an account ol the 
adventures of a French family in the four- 
teenth century. A vivid de.scri])tiou is given 
ot the evenings spent by the gentle Baroness 
Isabelle 111 lier old chateau, wuth her adopted 
son and little girl. " In the long winter 
nights the wdiole household 'vvould assemble 
round the hearth in tlie great hall, the men 
making nets and shaping arrows . . . the 
women spinning. Father Roche bending over 
an ancient parchment . . . the Baron lean- 
ing back in his tall, carved chair talking of 
the progress of the war. . . Battles, 
betrothal and dangers play their part in a 
rather old-fashioned, very likeable story. 


Cover Design. 
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FICTION AND MISCELLANEOUS 
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A MEMBER OF TATTERSALLS. 

By Clive Pemberton. 2s. net. (Books l.td.) 

Adapted from the Granger-Sainuclson ldxoto-l*lay, this 
racy story will be especially attractive to readers \vho 
are interested in sporting affairs. Embarrassed by debts, 

the Honourable 
Milila Craven 
undertakes to 
introduce into 
society ]Mary 
1 * e r k s , t h e 
dangliler of ;i 
l)ookmaker and 
a nunnber ot 
J’ at I e r s a 1 1 s 
Mary is a beau- 
til iil girl, gj-a re- 
fill a Ilf I ndinefl. 
.111(1 ('a]n.'iin l*kl - 

wa r( I J Irookes- 
(ireville (|iii(klv 
lalls in lo\'e witli 
Jier liut M.irv 
i-' (leicTved into 
believing that 
ii<‘ IS alter her 
lathei’s \\(‘alth, 
and tins duel 
nusundei sta nd- 
iiig keep.'^ ilieni 
.ip.irt \ ])l.'Mi 
1'' laid to ruin 
IVrks by steal- 
ing the weights from thi; saddle dotli of his hoise, 
and as a consequence the storv reaches a high ]>it(.h 
of e.\citeinent. That it is just the thing for the 
film;, is obvious, and in stor}' tonn it makes excellent 
reading, lull of sensational predic.iments and dramatic 
“ curtains ” 



Irom Growth of the Soil Cover Design. 

i(j vldcndiil) 

Ki \ ifuoij in ihi*' \ mil cr of Tiik Bookman 


MIRRY-ANN. 

l>y \(iRMA\ I-oKKJMr.K* >•, ' m1 ipj 'St.iiiley I\tul ) 

If coloiiicd wrap] lets help to sell novels — and there is 
no doubt they do — “ Mirrv-Ann ” ought to sell like hot 
cakes. It h.as a wrajiper ilia I lalchcs the fancy and 
literally tempts one to pee]) inside the cover, and as that 
is th(^ chief oliject of wra})]>d-s it jiistilii's its (‘xistence. The 



From The Song of Cover Design. 
the Blood-Red 
Flower 

((i yldvndjh 



From A Member of Tattersalls ** Perks is Plbasbb.** 

{Books Limited). 
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(AppletOfi). SHE WHISPERED. 


Isle of Man always forms a romantic sotting for storios- - 
as well as a fine hackgroiind for pictures -with its rugged 
beauty and the wild calling of the sea, and Miss Lorimer 
has used it to good purpose in her latest novel. Mirry-Ann 
is a young Mcthodjst prcachei, a child of the people yet 
not of the people, for her birth is shrouded in mystery. 
In spite of an education not usually accorded to common 
fisher-folk of her day, she finds contentment in her humble 
cottage home, anclis the good angel of the village. She is 
beautiful, too, and attracts the attention of the young 
squire and, much against her desire, enslaves the lieart 
of John Thomas, owner of a “nickie" or fishing- boat. 
Much against her desire, for she has her own lover in 
Dick Schofield, ** nursery-governess ” to an energetic 
w-oman-farmer. Dick is a singular character, not of the 
handsome hero type — indeed, all the people iii' the took 
are pleasingly natural. Mirry- Ann's tragedy comes when 
John Thomas risks his life for her sake, and loses what 
perhaj)s to him is more precious than his life — his eyesight. 
And this when she lias just discovered that the gulf of 
shame that prevented her accepting Dick’s love in reality 
does not exist. She feels she can only pay her debt of 
gratitude to J ohn Thomas by becoming his wife and look- 
ing after him, and she faces this sacrifice with a courage 
that has its root in her religion. But the story ends on 
a happy note, the plot being contrived in a way that 
does credit to the author’s dramatic powers and demon- 
strates her capacity for dealing with emotional crises. 

THE IRISHMAN. 

By Oliver Blyth. 7s. od. net. (Eveleigh Nash.) 

" The Irishman " is a study of a young peasant in a 
midland Irish county, Martin Duignan, who at twenty-one 
is tied terribly to his little farm, working desperately to 


keep his mother and a sister. From his father he has 
inherited a vague longing for beauty and an interest in 
books with which his mother has no sympathy ; she is 
a sheer peasant. The, story is in some ways a telling 
interpretation of the meaner side of Irish peasant life, 
curiously like the English country tales of James Blyth. 
Martin’s sister is betrayed by the village Lothario, and in 
tile solving of this tangle Martin is sent to Dublin to get 
him out of the way. There instead of studying for the 
excise he drifts towards the local literary life centring in 
the Tower Theatre, in which he finds a job as an actor. 
There are many almost recognisable sketches of the mem- 
bers of that strange and fascinating little coterie of young 
Dublin of recent years, and Mr. Blyth clearly knows or 
has known them all. Martin, with his complete lack of 
knowledge of life, of how to meet his fellows, of how to 
express himself, drifts into many tangles with women, 
but is always uncaught, in fact he is brutally unsatis- 
factory and almost unreal in every relation in life, which 
is probably the true tragedy of the peasant origin on 
which his temperament and yearnings are grafted. His 
American experiences, his return to the farm, his 
betrothal to a neighbour's daughter, his incipient and 
progressive degradation through following his drunken 
father’s ways, his hard wallowing in every sort of mud 
out of which he finally evolves a real novel of Ireland, 
liis sudden awakening to new possibilities of life end in 
his jilting the poor girl who had waited all her life for 
him to marry her, and going back to Dublin to rejoin the 
little coterie and try the literary seas once more. It 
cannot be claimed that the book has attained any shapeli- 
ness ; it is unhappy, unsatisfactory, unhopeful as Martin 
himself. It is a sketch, not a novel, and curiously unreal 
in its realism ; its picture of Dublin i.s only true in that it 
shows just tliat .side of it that poor crude Martin would 
meet and sec. That is excellent in plan, but in fulhlment 
it just fails. There is much brilliancy falling short of 
achievement in the book, and it is worth reading, if 
the reader keeps a large pinch of salt very handy. 



From Beauty for Ashes Colourkd Cover DKSiaN 

new novel by Joan Sutherland (RBDUCKDj^ 

• {Hodder 6* Stoughton). 
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THE BIRDS 

OF THE BRITISH 

ISLES AND THEIR EGGS. 

l?y T. A. Coward, IM.BO.U. 12s. 61] lut. 

(Warnc.) 

This substantial pocket guide is tlie second and 
completing volume of this invaluable series, which 
now covers all birds on the British list, 'i'he dis- 
tinctive feature, of course, is the accurate and 
beautifully executed colour illustrations by Archibald 
Thorburn and others, and these, together with the 
numerous photographs and the very full descrijdivc^ 
text containing many firsl-hand observations by the 
author, make the book as indispensable to students 
and lovers of birds as its popular predt‘cessor. 

THE MAKE-BELIEVERS. 

By “ Rita " 7s (kl. net. (Sampson T.ow ) 

Tonio the liero is a ragamuffin with a gloiious 
voice. He is picked up by two ritualistic priests of 
the Anglican church in the Hast Hud, then jilaced at 
a Roman college at Albans, to have Ins educaiion 
completed. Meantime his patrons are transferred to 
a private chapel in Dorsetshire, run by a High Church 
landowner, who indulged in vestments, incense and 
the pageant of m(‘dia‘val worship, lonio suddenly 
came back to them, disillusioned by the moral jxnd 
mental atmospliere of a Roman seminary, and. to 
add to his patrons’ annoyance, the landowner actually 



Frotn The Birds of the British Younq Sheldrake. 

Isles and their Eggs 

{ Warne ), 
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From The Birds of the Britidi Stone Curlew : 

and their Bggs Eoe and Chioic 

(Warm). 


lorsakes celibacy and marries a (Jaicty actress, for 
whom Tonio himself liad felt a j^outhful attraction. 
As her ladyship is a Roman Catholic, the chapel is 
handed over to her church authorities. Tonio enlists, 
and tlic novel leaves him in hospital at Belgrade. 
The strength of the book lies in its analysis of a 
young impressionable spirit, torn by artistic impulses 
and a sense oi loyalty to hi', celibate patrons, swaying 
from one side to another, and yet with a pa.ssionate 
desire to fulfil his vocation as an artiste. There is 
rich variety in the scenes. The authoress does not 
conceal her scorn for the ritualistic clergy of the 
English Church ; tlicy .suppl>’ tlie title for the novel. 
Hut she is too clever to let this spoil her picture of the 
two celibates who have the mishandling of Tonio. 
The novel is a flashing, hurrying talc of impetuous 
3"0ung life, with vivid descriptions of Italian and 
English scenery, and an imi>etus that bears the reader 
straight to the last page. 


THE THREE 
MUSKETEERS. 

By Aiexandre Dumas. Tllu.strated by Rowland 

Wheelwright. 12s. Od. net. (Harrap.) 

Messrs. Harrap have just published a new" edition of 
this great old story in which, if in any book at all, 
the very spirit of romance has its being. The sixteen 
coloured illustrations by Mr. Rowland Wheelwright are 
both strong and beautiful, full of glowing movement, 
and conveying wdth wonderful skill the atmosphere 
of the period. "The Three Musketeers," wdth its 
picturesque costumes and vivid action, gives enormous 
opportunities to the imaginative illustrator, and Mr. 
Wheelwright is, without question, the ideal man for 
the work. His choice of scenes and masterly handling 
of them makes this a luxurious volume for the lover 
of literature who is also a lover of art. 
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From Our Elizabeth 

[Thoyiiton Hut trnc' > rt h ) . 

well iis amusing reading. 


THE BAIRNS- 
FATHER 
CASE. 

Defence by Brice 

lUiRNSFATllER. 

Prosecution by W. A. 
Mutch. (Putnams.) 

Without being 
exactly nn aiitobio- 
gra ]ihy or a biogra phy, 
“Tlic Bairnsfather 
Case ” unfolds in its 
own whimsical fashion 
the story of Bairn s- 
father’s c a r e c r — he 
and Mr. Mulch writing 
alternate cha])ters. 
B e f o r e ho became 
known as an artist, 
Bairnsfather was an 
(dectrical engineer, 
and the tale of his 
struggle in tho.se days 
to get a footing in 
the art world makes 
V e r y interesting as 
He laid the foundation stone oi 


his success when he hesitantly sent a drawing home to 
the B y si a n d c r , 
whilst he was 
soldiering in J-Vancc. 

Everybody knows 
the long succession 
of pictures a b out 
tlie humours of the 
war that followed 
in the train of tluit 
one, and here is a 
record, half jest, 
half serious, of all 
that lay behind his 
roaring success 
when, at last, it 
came. It is illus- 
trated with numer- 
ous drawings by 
Bairnsfather, and these added to the story make a delight- 
tully entertaining volume. 


THE 

LOST 

TROOPER. 

By F. Haydn 

33IMMOCK. 4 s. 0(1. 

(Pearson.) 

Mr. F. Haydn 
Bimmock has written 
a most exciting talc 
of the Xorth-Mest 
Mounted Police. "The 
North that know^s no 
law’, but the law of 
s a V a g e r y ' - w’ li e r e 
m i g h t is right . . . 
w h e r e m e n grow 
'^trong. or fall to the 
cruelty of blizzard and 
cold." Josh !M>dl('n, 
his villain, was no 
tenderfoot. He was 
a time-hardened man 
of the wilderness llt‘ 
ruled his gang witli a 
rod of iron-- his soul 
w’as steeped in crime 



r i 'im Our Elizabeth 

A ti<‘W hiiiiioroiis iii.vtl, by a Ni'vv Hi.iiiori^i, 
which Mr. I'htirntoii IWnti rworili piiblisli- 
iny shijiils 



From Field Observations on British Birds 

{Sc'lityn (S' Blount). 


Ned Carson, the dauntless, set 
forth on an expedition to get evidence against tins cv’il- 

doer, and the young 
]X)liceman h a d a 
terrific time. All 
through the book, 
till almost the very 
end, we hear of two 
brave yoiitb.s trying 
to find him, for he 
was re])orted dead. 
He is discovered at 
last in the gruesome 
Camj) of the Yellow 
Knives, half mad. 
rills is a strong 
story, abounding in 
adventure, in c n - 
counter with wild 
dogs and wolves 
and cut-throats. " M'hite Ear " a delightful dog 
character. 


The Nightjar. 



I Acnl like the use tte 

uiotA pL|NK*IN 



I hav€ CommlttrecL alt sots 
of fipmes 


From The Bairnsfather Case 

(Puino/ns). 


J'roffi The Bairnsfather Case 

I (Putnams). 



JOHN LONG’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 

THIS IS A SELECTION. KINDLY WRITE FOR FULL LIST 

Tke House of JOHN LONG, LIMITED, has been associated 
A B fl H always prominently with the publication of First Novels, many 

A I B I V of the writers of which are now in the front rank of present-day 

authors. To encourage new authois still further, Messrs. JOHN 
LONG are offering now a prize of iLSOO (Five Hundred Pounds) 
^ 17^* JL TkT ^ 1 for the Best First Novel. For Particulars write to the Publishers! 

jOf* Q m! tvs* N O^Cl Competition closes December 31st. 


The House of JOHN LONG, LIMITED, has been associated 
always prominently with the publication of First Novels, many 
of the writers of which are now in the front rank of present-day i 
authors. To encourage new authois still further, Messrs. JOHN 
LONG are offering now a prize of iLSOO (Five Hundred Pounds) 
for the Best First Novel. For Particulars write to the Publishers! 

Competition closes December 31st, 


NEiV 8So 6d. NET NOVELS* Dust Wrappers in 3 Colours. 


THE SOMETHING BETTER. m-LUJAXARXOLD, Autl.orof “ AIso Joan,- etc. 

T.iliilii Arnold is widely known 1)\ her jOnrn.i islii arlivjtjcs as kklilor (d the l.iuiiis' h'uld As a writer of firlioii 
she has been compared bv ih(‘ ])(nly ( hi>)Uicle to ISIr 'I hoinas Jlaidv m Ih.Lt she li.is llie ability to make the envinmment 
an integr.d part of tlie human ti;^iires \\ ho mo\e in it Her latest nf»vel in no w.iv falls short of this estimate. Natural 
dialogue, expert rhararter-drawing, and, Avhat is eA*en more important, stioiig liuman interest, are features wlm h ensure 
increasing sm cess for tliis popular author. 

THE RAKE. By NAT (iOl/LD. The ^Vorlt^^ Fcivotiiiie Aiitlioi . 

" No liner testimonial to the po^mlardy of Nat (iould could be ])iit I'oiwaid tlicin the ta( t ili.ii o\er Twenty Alillioii 
cojue.s of his books h.ive been .sohl " - d/a; ///;.’•; Posi. 

AN ISLAND WOOING. I’.yA.^AFROXI-MIDDI.rTOX, Autlidiof " Sotith N.i Fo.nn," “ Sestrina.” 

To this tale oi the houth Seas and Jajxm the author brings all hC' iinupie kmiwledge gained during year', of 
wandei ing in these rh’lci tabh regions I'or eei mess and (.luirm, tlinJls and « oloui , sti .ing(‘ , liar.u i ers and an atmosphere 
of rar(' dramatu intmisitv the sior\- is unsurjiassed The theme is of eiitlii.tllmg interest , notlimg ipiile lik(‘ the i ouri- 
ship of the Sliinto maid 1)\ t lie trader 1 )esart, and tlie weird revenge of the olil Ihiddhist pnest. has hitherto been 
liortra>eil. Tlie ilim.ix is stiijicndous . a fitting end to a noAel so full of the une.xpei ted 

THE PAINTED LILY. By AMY’ J. JjAKER (Mrs. Mayih'inl Cniwforcl), Author of '' Moonflower,” etc. 

This Is a delightful novel of onlstanding interest which reveals to tlu* full Amv J. Bakin-’s rare tahmt for im])orting 
genuino liumour into Iior narr.itixa 'Phe story is of modern setting and is richly (uirlnwcd with all the accusloined 
charm and power of the aiithoj who has achie\(‘d sm h nide jiojuilaiiiy by lier delightful novels of South Atrita. 

PUniNG MARY OFF. l!y JOllX. L. CARTER. Author of '• Xyn-phot/’ - Dust.' etc. 

] )ist nminating readers have* not Jaded to recognise in AJr Jnhn T ( .irter .i brilliant recruit to the all t(*n meagre 
rank.s of the am'iUts of novels of the- genuinely humorous ty]»e 'Phere is undoubtedly an immense waiting 3)ublic for 
the author anIio c.in ])rodiice a now) abounding in real humoiii The publishers claim that this, Mi. ('arter’s new work, 
IS such, and their ojYiinoii h.is been unamnniusiy emlorsed bv those ho ha\e been ])nvileged to read it in manuscript. 

THE FOUNDRESS. ] 3 y JOHN AY’SCOrtill, Author of “ Frcncli Windows,’' “ FtTiiando,” cTc. 

“ Tlic Toundrcs.s " is conceriu'd with the ]u*esent cenliirv and the present reign Jake all Ayseough's liooks thi.s 
new novel is one of great i.harm and contains, .is its jiivot, the presentment of one outstanding charac tcT — that of the 
heroine. There are, liowevei , many othi-r characters, male and female, all treated with that subtle eomprehension 
which makes for the ju’cnhar distinc Ta eiic.ss of this a ithor. 

TEMPERED STEEL. By in’FDA JvllODKS, Autlioi of “ What ^now ( oiiccaF,” etc. 

Hylda Khodcs is favcnirably known as an author of distii.clion by hei brilliant novels 'J Ins, her lalc.st, is m her 
best vein and will undoubtedly enh.iiue hei reputation 

SHOP-SOILED. By BEATJvlCF KKl.STOX, Author oi “ Jhrtha in the .Background/’ etc. 

This author is among the select lew lecogniscd as hum«ious no\ehst.s. In euh^gising lier work the Ohservd- 

.said of her : “ Aliss Kcislon has the real gilt of delicate larce- a gift that is extremely rare. Her talent causes 

a perpetual ripple of pleased laugliter ” 

WHY? By CT Cl. CHAT'J'RRTOX, Aullior of “The Human Stalling," etc. 

Mr Ch'itUTt.in’s adnnrors nmII fnul m tin-, lus latest ik.mI, a siibj. i t nl unlc appeal : .i hii,' theme, hrnadly h.imlle.l 
■iml teliinc Iv set nut JteKinniuc ami eiulm.M mi a imte of uurestr.une.l h.ippim ss, it tom lies almost erery eim.tioii. 
The e.msequenees to a man ami woman ot one f.il.se .step an- .lesenhed with a re-tramt whieh is on that aeeouut all the 
more powerful ami moving. .Cs .i A\.irmng it is only etpi.illed l>y its interesl amt iliarm. Simple, diritt, rom.inlK, the 
story is tpiite c-veeptional and outst.indmg. 
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^OST ON DU 
CORRIG. 

CHAIN OF 

"gold. 

W- ^15y Stan DISH O’ Grady. 

5s. net each. n.)iiblin : 

' the Talbot Press.) 

’IShe Talbot Press ha.s 

1?*^ >w 

0<5iie well to republish 
these two excellent stories 
by Standish O'Gradj'. 
The heroes in each case are 
Jack and Ned P'rceman, 
sons of an Irish rector 
living in the far west of 
Ireland on the sea, and 
each story tells of tlieir 
disappear an ce . In one 
Jack comes back from 
college on vacation, and 
the next day goes out 
fishing, but does not re- 
turn. Some months after, 
all search proving unavail- 
ing, Ned his brother goes 
to the same rock where 
Jack was seen lishhig, 
hoping to find some clue 
to his actions that might 
help him to understand the 
mystery, and by a logical 
chance actually follows in 
Jack's footsteps and finds 
liimself sharing the same 
fate — sliding through a 
cliff window, opening ilow^n 
a glissade into a cave 
from which there is no 
exit ! Of course in the long 
run the lads escape, but 
the story is so well knit, 
so clearly and strongly 
told by Jack and Ned, 
by a younger brother and 



Frofn The Parts Men Play Cover Design. 

(Chambers) . See article on “ Beverley Baxter ” in this Number. 



The Amorous Cheat 

(Chatto 6' Windus). 


Cover Design 

(Keith Henderson). 
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by the sub-inspector of police, who all 
contribute their own quota to its building 
up, and the w'ays by which Jack kept 
himself alive, moderately fit, and in 
wholesome spirits, arc so quietly and 
naturally described, so full of variety 
and never sensational or even unUkcly, 
that the book is one of the best of its 
kind. “ The Chain of Gold " recounts 
a not very "dissimilar adventure of the 
same pair, but about three years before 
the Du Ckjrrig business : they have been 
caught at sea in a hurricane, and almost 
miraculously flung by a tremendous 
wave on a ledge more than half-way up 
one of those enormous cliffs that mark 
the Irish coast. Here they were forced 
to live for a considerable perjpd, re- 
luctant Robinson Crusoes, making%hifts 
to supply their wants, and making the 
acquaintance of the hermit who had 
occupied the cave fifteen hundred years 
or so earlier, and succeeding to his 
treasure, a pot full of gold rings out of 
which they make a chain that, eked 
out with rope, enables them to drop to 
the sea below and escape on a raft 
made out of boards and timbers thrown 
in from their cave ledge. These books 






THE MOST USEFUL BOOK 
IN PRINT TO-DAY 

I S Webster’s New International Dictionary. 

It tells you quickly, concisely, and with 
authority, just so much as you require to know' 
to be well-informed on any subject ; enables 
you to read your daily paper, magazine, or 
book with an intelligent understanding of the 
many things w'hich would otherw'ise remain 
obscure, and adds immeasurably in consequence 
to your knowledge of, and interest in, the 
world around you. 

«. A Dictionary in name, it is in fact a 
DICTIONARY and an ENCYCLOPiEDIA 
COMBINED — the most accessible source of 
reliable information in the language. 

CE, If you would realise the need of such a book 
glance through the pages of this Christmas 
“ Bookman,” noting how much you only appre- 
hend in comparison with what you comprehend 

(See “Webster," page iii.) 


WEBSTER’S 

NEW 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 


THE BOOK 
WHICH ANSWERS 
EVERY KIND OF 
QUESTION 



DICTIONARY & 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
COMBINED 


WITH 

BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. GAZETEER 
& ADDENDUM OF NEW WORDS 

442.000 ENTRIES 
6.000 • ILLUSTRATIONS 
2.700 * PAGES 

d. Its vast range, its full and lucid definitions, 
its synonyms and literary quotations, and its 
special typographical arrangement are well 
shown in the FULL ILLUSTRATED 
PROSPECTUS which, with specimen pages, 
can be had free on application to 

G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., 17, York House, 
Portugal Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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“ I was just wondering^*' replied Dr. SMjwse (j^age 54) 


I'lum Old Seed in New “ I was just wondering,** 

Ground replied Dr Mawse. 

care meant for boys, but arc written with all the 
care and art of a consummate man of letters, wlio 
did not "write for" boys, but wrote of adventures 
such as boys love. The mysteries are well sus- 
tained, but only as long as is necessary ; directly 
the tale permits the reader is taken into confidence. 



front The Lamp of Fate Coloured Cover 

Margaret Pcdler’s new novel (REDUCED). 

{H odder (S* Stoughton), 



J'loin The Art of Lawn Tennis W. T. Tilden: 

(Mt'lhiieii). Backhand drive. 


and the stones .are c.qxible of giving pleasure to 
parents and gu.inlians equally with the younger 
generation. The Talbot Th’ess has just added also 
“The Flight of the JCagk^ " and " Flnek th(‘ Ready’* 
to their admirable CLlition of the collected woiks of 
Standish 0 *Grady, the tir.^t books in which wore the 
three volumes of his ruehulain t'vcle. 



From Wild Creatures of Garden The Squirrel. 
and Hedgerow 

(Constable), 
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The Sectional 

BOOKCASE 

that fits in with any 
style of Furnishing 




MINTY S 

oxi^ 

VarsityI 

Sectional Bookcase 

(PA'rLNTl I); 

T!ic Bookcase slioiild be ilie most utilitarian piece 
of fiiriiitiire, luit has hitherto failed liecaiise it is 
jiuoNS too laiLie at fust, arid (as soon as your 
h'*oks accuiiiulale) becomes too small. 

Not So with the A\ml> (.)\loi'd Varsity Sectional 
BuokcMse. ^ (c.i need only l)u\ jiL'.t as iiianv 
sections as >ou need, and then add to them a< 
you I book'^ inc.case. 

Their construction is so simple that a child 
can erect them, but once assembled they 
remain firm and rigid. 

^\ost Sectional Bookcases tat uii but 

.Minty’s Oxtoid is designed to lit in with any 
s:\le of furniture. 

Not a Collection of Boxes 
But Completely Collapsible 

No unsightly metal bands or loose 
fittings of any description. 

fzxcrv one interested in the care and housing 
of their hooks should write for Booklet and 
fullest particulars to the sole maker and 
patentee : 
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MINTY (Dept. B) 

44 & 45, High Street, Oxford 

London Showrooms : 

5-7, Soutliaiiiploii Street, Stiand. 
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THE DIARY OF OPAL 
WHITELEY 

With an Introduction bv VISCOI'Nl' CiRK\ Ob 
FALLODON, K.G. 320 pages. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 

“ A child St- krancic. —V iwn-s 


VISIONS AND BELIEFS IN 
THE WEST OF IRELAND 
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Cloth 22s. 6d. net 
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I..I i.hild 


THE WANDERING JEW 

lb !■ 11 MI’l.l.TlirKS'l'oM TIh- Boolt of llu- I’l.iy 

'.ii.iK.uiUU- .It 11, c -\.« lluMlic In iMuclUions. 
( lulli aii'l r.iphr Ss .01,1 3 s 6 d. net rc-pc incly. 
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RADIANT MOTHERHOOD 
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t I'dli bs net 
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THE CONTROL OF 
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p.ige'^ 7s (>d net. 
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COMPANIONS. ^ 

FEATHERED, FURRED 
AND SCALED. 

By C. H. Donald, F.Z.S. 

Illustrated. 

7s. net. 

(John Lane.) 

A young bear, weaver birds, a flying' squirrel, a 
golden eagle, a python, langurs, a hawk-eagle, a 
vixen are among the subjects of the chapters of this 
wholly delightful book. Mr. Donald is a tremendous 
animal lover, and clearly has the power of inspiring 
love in his innumerable pets. It is impossible not 
to envy him his vixen, so shy, so sweet, so playful, 
and alas ! of so tragic a fate — carried off by a 
panther when out for a stroll with her master 




From Companions : Feathered, " Nearly as tall as 
Furred and Scaled Nicolas now," 

{Lane). 

and seven dogs. Satan the python was an en- 
gaging fellow, and it is a lordly thing to have a 
golden eagle making your house his head-quarters 
and not in the least minding your calling liim 
** Juggins." The force of a golden eagle's talon 
grip is proverbial, but it brings it home afresh to 
hear of Juggins seizing a fox — one claw on the 
beast’s back, the other clutching his muzzle 
with three talons embedded across the base of 
the upper jaw and the "formidable hind claw" 
gone " clean through the lower jaw, past the 
■ base of the tongue and into the brain." Outside 
his jungle pets Mr. Donald was a dog-man, and 
perhaps to those of us who can’t live in India 
and like a real pal nothing in his book is more 
appealing than the chapter on Mike the bull- 
terrier. He looks a glorious fellow in his photo- 
graphs, and he seems to have been without fault 
for courage, honour and tractableness. We shall 
very much hope to have more of Mr. Donald's 
most fascinating records of his pets and 
acquaintances. 


From From the Unconscious to Female head completely 

the Conscious materialised, but of 

(Collins). miniature dimensions. 

FROM THE UNCONSCIOUS TO 
THE CONSCIOUS. 

By Dk. Gustave Geley. 

With II lust rat urns. 
r5s. net. 

(Collins.) 

This is an exceedingly important book, and one which 
presents an almost completely new theory of the universe 
and of the being and destiny of man. Dr. Geley is the 







From The World of Sound 

(Bell). 


Fib. bsl 

A drop of water oontslnlng lamp- 
black falling Into a mixture of 
milk and water. 
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Director of the International Metapsychical Institute of 
Paris, a cool dispassionate observer and a profound thinker. 
It is not too much to say that his present work shows an 


which rests still in unconsciousness, but with a*continual 
interpenetration of the conscious and the unconscious. 
Everything that is experienced passes into the coii- 



J’l'iiiti The Romance of Language 


Indian Petition 


cnorniou.^ iidvancc on all 
of DarvMii and Bergson, 
ill face ot the search- 
iiig, sceptical , scientilu. 
criticism it invili's. 
and 10 iNlhili it will 
Undoili)le<h y !)»• siil)- 
jected, it imH lake 
its place among the 
grcatc'.i landmarks of 
progrc"*^ 111 eNoliition 
ary s( ieiic\- d he hook 
is by nc)* mean^ siin])K‘ 
and easy iea<hng. It 
calls fei delcrmnu-<l 
(' o n t e n l.r alio n and 
sniiplene-*- ot mind 
lint It-- (hth( iillies air 
such as (.an I»e sin- 
moiintid ]iy lonrent ra- 
tion and attention, and 
tlie beant^', ^ohdlt\ 
and ia)mf(jrt> found ni 
tlic doctrine- ex]»OLiiided 
more than rejiay all 
the nece^sarv trouhlr 
ex]jended in coming 
tu an nndf‘i>landing 
ol it. It 1- iinpobiihle 
to do more than 
iiidicatr 111 the briefest 
])oSMl)le manner the 
gi-.t ol J)r (ieley's coii- 
(.lu.nnii- ( hiite sirnjdy 
he iiohK iliat origmalh' 
tlie iiniMrsc m cine nn- 

tonscH'U. fnjm 

which enargj' small 
peaks and inlands of 
consLiolI-nes-^. At the 
])resent time man Ini'- 
attained to a certain 
degree of conscioii-.- 
ness, bill this con- 
sciousness is blit a small 
part of the whole being, 


piCMOLis sy.-.tems such as those lousncss, aiul again j>asse-. to the unconscious, wliicdi 

11 he can maiiilam his tlicsn ‘laiiis 11 mdclibh' l lie loiiscious ceri'bral nuunory 

may fail, but the im- 
i oiisi'ioiis melnor^' can 
!U‘\(“r lo^c wluit It lum 
oiu e a p ]) r t‘ h e n d e d 
IO\pt‘ru*nces tlieii ma\' 
he u'rebrally forgot ten, 
M*l all the tinu' tlie 
muonic loiis self is 
moulding lluun and in 
tinii' 1 ransforming thenji 
to ikw laiMCitie.s Jn 
thiswcix the human .•-elf 
is 1 oiitiiuiov ■’ 4‘nd 
i.onl muall) ]>rogre.s-mg 
and e\olviiye toward'- 
a Juglicr slate, ami in 
process ol time man 
will gradiiallv come !(» 
bring all llie inuon- 
S( ion-> into till' sphere* 
of the* conscious, and 
thus lia\'e pow'cr over 
all ex]K*rience. sp.iie 
and time In llie liglit 
of this theory, whiih 
1)1'. Clclev supplies with 
very strong supporting 
argiiiiieiits and exam- 
])les, the wdiole universe 
takes on an aspect of 
Jiopc and lieauty; “ the 
realisation of sovereign 
good, in a word, will • 
ni*cessarily and inevit- 
ably accompany the 
realisation of sovereign 
consciousness a nd 
sovereign justice.'" TIh* 
book is one of extra - 
ordin^iry fascination and 
no student of ineta- 
jiliysics, or psychics 

rrom A Pilgrim in Jerusalem The Church of St. Helena. or religion or biology 

iS.V.C.K.) can possibly ignore it. 
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Philip Allan & Co. 


Royal 8vo (10^x6^). 15s. net. 

THE 

STREET OF FACES 

By CHARLES VINCE 

With Eif(ht Drawings by J. J). j\I. lI\Kvr\ 

“Mr. Viiicc is a poet — at least he has the poet's e\e of 
ever fresh wonder at beauties which most peojile miss. And 
he is a writer with a quiet and whimsical cliarm of his own. 
He has quaint little fancies, cpiick perc'eptions. a neat wii. 

. . . The book is beautifully printed." -Ifw 1 nncs 


THE “AGE OF 
INNOCENCE 


EDITH WHARTON 

A full-length novel of society life by the author of 
“ The House of Mirth ” 8s. 6d. net 


THE CRIMSON TIDE r. w. chambers 

dramatic story of love and ad\en1ure written in 
Robert W Clianibeis’s licst stvle. 8s Od. not 


THE PORTYGEE Joseph c. Lincoln 

Joe Tancoln givO'. iis another long story with all the 
quaint liumour whieli has made Ins books so dear to 
thousands of readers 8s od net 


l"cap. 8\o (f)jx4j). 6s. bd. net. 

AN 

ANGLER’S GARLAND 

of Fields, Rivers, and other 
Country Contentments 

By ERIC PARKER 

‘ One of the most treasiirable litlh* \olume^ whith have 
ever been oilered lor the delectation of the brotherhood. 
One can really go fishing in it ''—The T'lchi 

Crown Svo 2s. net. 

GORGEOUS POETRY 

By J. B. M. 

“A priceless little book. J. H. M is a past master in 
parocljing.’* The 


Crown 8\o (7^x5). fVs. net. 

T'^E DEATH-MASK 

and Other Ghosts 
By Mrs. H. D. EVERETT 

“The stories »are well told: they arc unfolded dramati- 
cally, and at th? same time with a simplicity which makes 
them convincing." - The Times. 


Crown 8vo (7^X5). bs. net. 

The ELEPHANT GOD : 

A Tale of the Terai Forest 

By GORDON CASSERLY 

[Just published. 

F'eap. Svo (6 |x4). 5^. 

THE IMMORTAL 
CARAVEL 

A Book of Thoughts and Aphorisms 
By ARTHUR LYNCH 

“A new Marcus Aurelius— a delectable volume of the 
flowers of thought .’^ — The Graphic. 

QUALITY COURT, W.C.2 


A CRY OF YOUTH 


ur luuin cynthia lombardi 

.V romaiu (' nf Rome and the Italian mounl.iins. 

8s, 6(1. net 


THE RED SEAL natalie s. Lincoln 

A leifiM' with a led seal i niilaiiiing the solution to 
llie in\.^iery jinwides a story full of fascination and 
exeileinent 8.s. 6d. net 


SAILOR GIRL Frederick f. moore 

A stiiiTiig roniiiiu 0 of jiiiMc \ .Hid treachery. 

8.S. 6d. net 


MISS LULU BETT zona gale 

Miss Clali* tells with insight and humour, ending on 
a liigh note of hajipiness, tht‘ Iife-story of a woman 
wlio li.is courageously fought and won. 7s. 6d. net 

THE RAPIDS ALAN SULLIVAN 

'Plus story deals witli what some men call success 
and others ladiire ; the kevntde is Destiny. 

7s. 6d. net 

MARCHING SANDS harold lamb 

A tale of adventure and lo\e in the (juest for a race 
of while ])eople in remote China 7s. 6d. net 

ALEXIS STUART MACLEAN 

A runiame of love and music. 

7s Od. net 

UNCLE REMUS : His songs and his sayings 

JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 

A sum pt nous edition of this classic work with 
coloured frontispieee and full ])agc illustration in two 
Lolouib. .. '-25s. net 

GOD’S SMILE JULIUS magnussen 

“ \Vc shall w'his])cr this truth to those whose cj’es 
arc blinded ^ itli tears : ' God smiles to the world.’ ” - 

7s. 6d. net 

MEMORIES OF BUFFALO BILL his wife 

'J'his book IS a thrilling human document giving a 
unique account ot life in the Wild West fifty years ago. 
Wdh portrait. 12s. 6d. net 

SPORTING RIFLES AND RIFLE SHOOTING 

JOHN CASWELL 

81 plates and illu.strations. 21s. net 

THE BOY SCOUT’S YEAR-BOOK 

Cloth. Cr. 4to, with 17 full-page illustrations and 
many illustrations in the text. Full of good stories, 
useful articles and messages to scouts. The big book 
of the year for boy scouts. los. 6d. net 


D. APPLETON & CO., 

25, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON 
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THE CRIMSON TIDE. 

By Robert W. Chambers. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 
(Appleton.) 

Mr. Chambers is well known in America and in England 
too as a most prolific writer of romantic novels full of 


UNREALITY. 

By “ Bartime us.’* 8 s. 6 d. net. (Ca.sscll.) 

Ina, the daughter of a woman cast off by her family, 
spent her early years m the slums of a western shipping 


clearly - drawn, most 
attractive men and 
women, attractive 
j)hysically and socially, 
gifted with money- — 
or the means of doing 
prettv w'ell \\hat they 
like without it — per- 
sonality and the power 
of attaching the reader 
as well as the other 
dramatis persona^. The 
“ crimson tide of this 
tale is the red menace 
of Bolshevism Palla 
Dumont is the beauti- 
ful American com- 
panion of one of the 
('zar's daughters, and 
when the girl is mur- 
dered by the Reds 
Palla loses lier faith in 
Ciod and all religion, 
and comes back to 
America with a new 
creed, the creed of 
Love which, to Jicr, 
scems the one tiling 
through whicli tlie 
reform and needed re- 
construction of the 
world can hope to 
come about. She 
makes friends witli Jini 
Shotw'ell, a young New 
York estate agent, and 
he falls wildly in love 
with her. But she is 



port. Suddenly the 
mother dies, and when 
told that she has 
gone West,'* the girl 
— .she has known no 
father — conceives the 
child i.sh fancy of going 
to her by stowing 
herself away on a 
westward-bound ship. 
The vessel is torpe- 
doed by a German 
submarine, and Ina, 
the only survivor, is 
])ickcd up l)y a 
patrolling cruiser, by 
whose captain she is 
subsequently adopted. 
'Ihe motif of the 
book is the spiritual 
conflict in the girl 
when, many years 
later, she is faced by 
lier guardian’s love 
for lier, which, chiefly 
out ot gratitude, she 
has clinched by be- 
coming engaged to 
him, her own love 
for another man, 
not mamtest in its 
full force till after 
her promise has been 
given. In lier despair 
she turns for guidance 
to a trusty old friend, 
whose w’orcls settle her 
course ■ 


afraid to' marry him, 
and he will be content 


“ ‘ Listen . . Peep 
down 111 j)iir souls — 111 


wnth nothing else 
Through trouble and 
clistrc.ss, for I’alla and 


From The Tunnellers of Holzminden 

{Ccnnbrid^e University Press), 


a Swedish girl inaugurate an anti-Bolslicvi.st campaign in 


w'hich thej; arc .virulently opposed by the New York 


Bolshevists who 


The track of the Holzminden 
Tunnel after being duo up. 

conscious lives pas-scb tlien 
hcippiuess, the most p.as' lonate ki.s.ses 


finally blow up witli 
a bomb the hall 111 
wliich Palla lectures, 
the main persons in 
the tale reach hajqn- 
ness. Although the 
])ropaganda of tlu* 
book is conventional 
and not too well in- 
formed, the stors' 1^ 
iLe thing, and so 
<lolightful arc the 
people that wc read 
eagerly to the end 
and skim ns lightly 
as possible over tin- 
unconvincing denun- 
ciations. Perhaps 
America may hi id 
them necessary, but 
wc cannot sufllciently 
understand New 
York anarchy to^be 
greatly moved. 



From How to Organize Bazaars Cover Illustration. 

(Pitman], 


the absolute core of our 
heiiig, there sit.s a Judge. 
Every act, every word, 
every tliought of our 
'1 lie maddest quest for 
of lovers, the ^upremest 
.sacnfirt', .ill turn to 
nshes unle^.s tliey pnss 
that judge and reccue 
;ij)I)ro\al 

Till' decision sJie 
then takes leads her 
from I’lin'ality into 
the world of Reality 
itself. This bare 
outline can give no 
hint of the power 
of the book, so full 
is it of living people 
and arresting scenes. 
I behind the plot of 
the story is the 
usual Bartimeus 
backgrouiiil — the 
sea, and his crowed 
of jolly, honest and 
intensely human 
sailor men, and 
running through it 
all is the delightful 
Bartimeus humour. 
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THCiRNTON BUTTERWORTH’S BOOKS 


TLJ IT B o o K 

I ri Ci OF 1920 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 

MARGOT ASQUITH 

Illustrated by many Sketches and Portraits 

‘‘ I hese incMiioirs well imd a place in the Bil)lioL^raphy of the \’iciori:m ICra." — 

^ Hon. Winston S. Cdniicliill in 1 he Daily Mail. “ System and socicdy recorded with an intensity. 

a truth and emotion that will make it live as a niemorv loni^ after it has passed away as a fact. 

-.\. Cl, G. in Tli(‘ J)aily Xeu's. “ Rt-ally a literary hook.*’— 7//^ MamiitMcr Guavdiaii. ‘‘The 
hook justilies those who have declared it to he ‘a true piece of literature ’ with all that such 
words import. —The Spertaiov. “ The iirsi thinj^ to note of Mrs. Ast|uitli’s Autohio^raphy is 
that this i)ook is literature. ^Irs. Asquith has produced a xoliime which in mere form and 
texture alone mi.f^dit he en\ied by the creates! of contemporary w r iters.”— The Rif^ht Hon. 

C. h. G. Maslerman in '1 he Ihrmuiffham Ga'jflte, “Contributions to contemporary hioi;;raphy 
(juite out of the re^non ol the ordinary and commonplace.” — W. E. G. in 'Thr Daily Telegraph. 

DEMY 8VO CLOTH 25S. NET 


Our Elizabeth 

A Humour Novel 

By FLORENCE A. KILPATRICK 

p^^'olnur Jacket and 

20 line by KUNES'l fo iblU's 



NOTHING BUT 
LOVE AND LAUGHTER 

Henry and Xetia Warriiv^ton, both very up-to-date 
jmirn.ilists, are in dani^eruf drifting apart, in conseipience 
of the servant proldern. The rominLr of IHizahcth ;;el.s 
them tner this, but they an- ]>r6'senily involved in fredi a’Hl 
ludicrous diificulties as a rc^iuit ol her interference in the 
line affairs of IlenryX sister, Marmn. 


THE OFFICIAL ACCOUNT OF THE 
GREATEST TRAGEDY OF MODERN TIMES 

The Last Days ill Romanovs 

‘ From 15 March, 1917 

l’-\RT 1, Th(' NARRATIVE ol Mr. Knbert WTlton, special 
( orrespondeiit of The 7 nho, in company with the investiRat- 

ini; Magistrate, escaped Irnin Siberia with the entire original 
judicial record of the Kolchak in\ estigatmn. 

J’-^RT IT. — Transcr ipt ol the DEPOSITIONS of eve-witnesses ot 
the crime, taken from the original (l<ji>i>U'r. 

“ The stor) illuminates, as ii(i other episode in the ghastly annals 
of Bolshevism has done, the real natuie of the forces that ha\e 
ruined Russia. . . . We trust that our conesptJiident's narrative 

may serve to open the eves hitherto blind, or wilfully closed t.. 
unpalatable truths.”- - 7 imts. “The narrativ e and the evidence as 
they stand are doiTiments ol extraordinary inteiesi and, it must be 
added, horror. They vindicate completelv the Tsar’s honour anil 
loyalty to the Allie.s, and stigtnatise holshevisin and Us (.iiTmaii 
inspirers with incflaceable guilt.' — “A graphic and 
moving narrative which history will not forget. ‘ Ohix f vet . 

t'LoriT, I ;,s net 

With numerous illustrations -from photographs 


THE APOLOGIA OF GERMANY 8 
LEADING STATESMAN 

Reflections on the World War 

BvTh. ^'o^ BETHMANN HOLLWEG 

(Vermaii Imperial Chancellor from 11109-1917 

An Ultimate friend of the cn- K aiser fiom the days when they were 
fellow students at llonn I'niversily, llethmann llollweg was far 
more in the confideiu e ol hissovereign than an> other coniemporary 
Mini'-ter, and hi'' book is an authoritative and singularly frank 
cxjiositjon oi tile aims and polu'y of lhai Emjiei-or. 

“We wekome this excellent translation of the fust jiart of Ilcrr 
vi-n Ileihmann llollwcg's apologia, and the only point of criticism 
i-s tliat It IS rather belated . . . The book is not one whu h 

contains any ^ensatll)^al revelations in a (]iiiei, re'^^ralned, and 
llioiiglufiil style, the aiitbor reviews the jiroblems an-1 dilliciiltie-' 
with winch he had lo toniend dumig tin' period when he wa'^ 
Impc'rial ChaiRellor. and ends up with a cnapter on the outbreak 
ot war.' — //aas. “Ii would be ungracioii'' to tltise tins review 
■ It bout a grateful u-lerence to Mr. ^'oung's translation from tlie 
Ciprmaii ” e lloaid. 

I’AKi 1 HlmvSm). cTotii, Od. net 


A BOOK WHICH NO TACTICIAN 
AMATEUR OR PROFESSIONAL 
CAN AFFORD TO NEGLECT 


My Campaign in Mesopotamia 


By Major-Gknerai. Sir CHARLES VERB FERRERS TOWNSHEND, K.C.B , D.S.O. 

Frontispiece, Maps and Plans 25s. net 

“A remarkable personality lives in these pages. In high siicccs.s, as in deep adv in siiv'. the spmt ol the wnier i^ 
high and generous and vv( rthv ot the illustrious name he bears.^ - .sa'iittuiy lirrit u' ‘ Will hold the intirest ol 
the most ‘ general * of general readeis. ' l^and aud atcr. “ The pi.iilic luive perhaps luu dlv yet fully realised 
the brilliance ol the operati jiis that carrici! the division und-r SirCiiarles lownsheiul Inun Kuriia to Ctesiphon. tlie 
skilful character of the relieat to Kut, and the true natuie ol the ilefeiiee of Kul ».iuiinga siege that lasleil loi 
nearly five months. 'J lie full story of Miose days now told by General T^wnshend. The hook is lull ot lascinai- 
ing interest. -- Tiviiiin phalli Toi>t. “ It must be icad in its i ntirety by all sci ions students of the war Liaily 
Mail. 


62, SAIN'l’ MARTIN’S LANE, W.C.2 
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From Habits and Characters of The Otter. 

British Wild Animals 
(Chambers), 


is one about the Little Missis (who is really 
the writer of the book) : “ . . . the Mis- 
tress did not like to have animals about. 
Once the Master bought the Little Missis,* 
who loved animals more than anything in 
the world, a rabbit, at a bazaar, but the 
]\lislrcss got* him to change it for a little 
tea-service. The Little Missis could have 
cried, because she w^anted the rabbit more 
than she could say, and she did not w”int 
the tea-service at all. However she did not 
cry, but she never drank out ot the tca- 
ciii)s." Titch himself, with all his quaint 
cliaracteristics, is a delightful little fellow, 
and this story of - his life is so well done 
that it makes him live again. 

QUIET INTERIOR. 

J>y K L C. JoNK.s Ss. net (Cebden- 

Sanderson.) 

Ouiet Interior" — which seems to mean 
not " a quiet interior " but " interior quiet " 
— is a study in the Galsworthy manner of 
the life led during the war by a prosperous 
upper middle-class family living at Wesl- 
nunster. How upper middle-class English 
cuUurc at Westminster ditters from similar 
culture at Bloomsbury, at Bedford Park, at 
Chelsea, or at Hampstead, would make a 
very pretty comedy tor a novelist like Mr. 
Oliver Onions to tackle. 13ut the conuedic 
sense is, unfortunately, not one of the gifts 
of Miss E. B. C Jones who, in the novel 
under discussion, devotes herself to a telling 
of the old story of the struggle between two 
sisters-- the elder reticent, introspective and 
drab, the younger outspoken, unamalytical 
and flamboyant, for the love of a not ])ar- 
ticularly engaging young man. The Jact 
that the battle is a silent one and that the 
final victory of the younger sister is* 
achieved largely by the aid of a meddle- 
some, unimaginative but entirely practical 
stepsister, who likes to stage-manage other 
persons’ affairs, fails to detract from the 
poignancy of the very moving situations 
which Miss Jones s management of her plot 
brings about. 


TITCH. 

By Hilda Wic KsThi:i) 2s net. (Swarth- 

more Press.) 

A sympathetic dog study, written by 
one who has evidently a decii understand- 
ing and very real feeling tor all animals 
A book such as this should do much to 
help the blind to sec and the deaf to hear 
with regard to dogs. In his preface to his 
daughter’s book, Mr. Charles Wicksteed 
says that Titch " had the longing.s, joys 
and sorrow's of a child. He loved company 
and admiration. He literally -wept when 
in disgrace. He could be jealous and 
crafty and, when occasion demanded, ex- 
ceedingly dignified and dreadfully stub- 
born. On these last occasions, he seemed 
as if he w'ould rather die than give way, 
and the only w'ay to move him was to win 
him into thinking he had misunderstood 
our meaning." The book, wdiich is a true 
record of Titch's life, is told from Titch*.s 
point of view. It is full of good little 
pen pictures of himself and the other 
animals and the people about him. Here 



From Titch ; The Autobiography of a Dog 

(Swarihmore Press). 


Titch. 
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CHOICE GIFT-BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


Some Beautiful Colour Books 

Edited by FLORA KLICKMANN 

^ Price 1 0/6 cacli net (1>y post 1 1 /3) 

THE 8AR0EI THAT WE MADE 

By Her late Koyal Ilij-Iiness tliu CIIOWX I'lJINt’ESS 
<)!' SWEDEN (I’rineess Martinet of 

“ Olio of tlio iiMst i harniiiiir of ho( ks. — Daily M(fif 


Just Reafy,^ 10/6 net [by post, 11/3) 

A New ART EDITION. 

Illustrated by HAROLD COPPING. 

DICKENS'S CHRISTMAS CAROL IN PROSE 

Witli Foreword by Archdeaeon A. H. 15UCKLANI), 
M.A., and S Coloured and aUml .V) lllack and- White 
lllustratiiMia by IIAKOLD* ('( )1'1'LN( i. T.islefully 
hound in (doth. 


“Oiioof tliciiinst(harniiiiirof{r:n<kii h(Mks. 4 Sew Art Book about an ENTRANCING HOBBY. 

12 ;- net (by post, 12/9) 

SHORT CUTS TO SKETCHIHG »> i.>. BEAUTIFUL BUTTERFLIES OF THE TROPICS: 

HAYWARD YOUNC. HOW TO COLLECT THEM 

riifnniial (‘hats 111 iinii technif-al tcmi.s lliat ^nll iIhim- uIdi )i.im WliUniTF A TPnPlf^Al IMiiUMhV 

iiewr tried ti bkcteli luforo h'.w id st.iit alioni it WHilUUl A InUFlUAL JUUn[1C«i 

IlluMrated an I DeM-nhcd by AIITIII/R lAVIDLE. 
Cl flUtfCD DIPTIlDrC W'lih beaut itiilly n'prodiK cd CoIoukhI IMaU^s mounted 011 

■ rlwIUliLw Fy MAI T)K ANul.Ll.,. Ait ’ruited I'iipcr, and many lila«*k-anil- W'liilc Ficturos. 

“Iticli III attractions mid III sound ]iiaiti(al tcailiiim fdi stmlciiiv of Mediiini (^>iiarto. Attractix fi v hoiiuil in (d'»th Hoards, 

tlower-paintiiif;. 7V#c >'c(jr«»iifn». ^ 

TDiuniue UI.TU . ... the BAIRMS’ beauty books a s„ie. 

THAMrINo WITH A COLOUR BOX nmnme Im j-mug JvllcLtfnIly 

IJy (' tj VINK Illustrated in (’(doiir and Idnek-aiid -W lute, and 

atl r.iiLi\ i‘l\ hound in ( 'idoiin'd I'letiire ( kivei-. h'uolscap 

k ‘Tf n-itiil kind J'lr 111 * ainat* m 4 lo (h^- lllS. Nl ills.) 5 - iNlull JlGl ^bv post 5 / 6 ). 

MOLLIE’S ROOD INTENTIONS 

OUTOOOR PICTURES r..v etuki.corkey 

“A haiidsomo ^uft-hook. luiiij; full <.f n.l.mnd pi iiiitv on Iihimu TCfinV'Q VCAR U/ITU TUC PAIRIFQ 
inouiils, ii'miiii>(‘(‘iit of summer |(iv.s. —77(1' ICUUf W I L fill If I I ll lilt I Ml 111 kO 

Jiv M. K (.UTJdCK 

FROir ADD FLSWER STUDIES MOTHER EARTH ARB FAIRY FOLK 

Aluatem lutists \m 11 ha\c a d( Icctahlc tuat m Ihi'j honk —Th* Qlobi l>y ALICE MASSIE 


Published by the REUQiOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 4, BOUVERIE STREET. LONDON, E C.4 

Please write for the “R.T.S.” Christmas List, and ask for these Books at the Bookshops and Bookstalls 


SHORT GUTS TO SKETCHIHO . 1 . i... 

HAYW AKD YOCNC. 

“ Iiifoniial chats 111 mm technical tcims Unit Mill dmw tli.ih.- \\U„ 
never tricft to bkctch hefore lew to stait aljonl it — J/*», ,,,^,7 i'n^f 

FLOWER PICTURES By MACDK ANCKLL. 

“ Kich III attractions mid in sound jnactical tcatlnn^ fo? btud(‘iit^ of 
tlowcr-paintiiii;. '-The Srutsman. 

TRAMPINS WITH A COLOUR BOX 

\iy V. J, VINE. 

■‘Thcic is innch li;rhM>-c«invc>, d help of a iimIuI kind J-t iIm ainat* ni 
«»kctchL'r. '-~Thf' 'Tid,i‘*. 

OUTDOOR PICTURES 

“A haiiflsoiiio jjift-liook, lu-inj? full <»f roloniid pi init** on Phomi 
inouiils, icmiiUM'ciit of snmriicr |oy.s. —Thr yatmn 


FICTJON 


SMITH AND THE PHARAOHS 

By Sir II. UIDKB lIAnOAlCI) 

a^seTncame^ 

By OLIVI5K ONIONS 

THE ENGINEERING ENQUIRY 


By TOM BY THOMI'SON 


(Electrical and Mechanical) 





j 'rabiilati's nuinerifally tlio cninjikdc in for 
I niatlon \iiiie]i Electrical and Mfiduinical 
' Manufacturers need in tlicir Eneinocrin;Lr 
1 l•hl(Iuili^^s, 

I “Really meets a liii>:f(,lt want — jLfert. 1. a' 
I 7 ’o///'n. 

“An eiioMiioii.s aiiioinit mT "siliil infei rmitio.i. — 
! South A 1 nett. 

“ ‘ hoiidl pitne invaliiahlc • Thefhnuu ^er. 

I "Of ifi-fat, piactical iiiilm — Ilmuivaic I’l’udi 
Jounia'. 

“ ill assi>t \iiv inatfi'i dh, ]»ai fn nlarly whi'ii 
' en(| nil ies 'arc from . hroad. —Muih n< i u Murket. 

THE BALDY BOOK 

Verses by FRANK BOI'CIIKU 

Sketches in colour and black-and-wliile 

byl^HAKLKS THOMAS 

5 net 


OLD BRISTOL POTTERIES 

By YV. J. FOl NTNKY S2 12s. 6d. net 

Ko\ a) S\ o, 4*Ml j)|i. Over IdO Illustrations, with Frontisjiieito 
ill (’olour. I'rintcd on Fine Wove Paper and iLandsuniely 
bound. With ForevYord^ by K. L. Ilon.sON, i».A. (Ihitish 
Museum) and l»i.ii\.\i:i» Em kiia.m (V/ictona and Albert 
Museuini. 

•• 1 nil (if new ainl Intel i .>?tiii;r mailer ahoiu the old potteis and riotteiies of 
in i.M'il — the i( Milt is:i\o|iiine of iiiieoininon initne.sl, lieaulirulJy illustrated 
III ( lo 1, hlaek-ainl while. — BkkV I Tiiue'^ y Mitmr. 

ill ’ 1 h apprei latiMl wherever the eharai tenst ie iiieiits of English 
inihi««ri V ai e u « oeni'-eii. — Srtd \man. 

EDWARD COLSTON (i636.i72i a-d.) 

By H. ,1. WILKINS, 9/. net 

“AYer> leadahh w 01 k mi < 'okUiii — hai num Iru'st w orLhy as to hu ts than 
;’.i\ pie\ lou** pilldi^lii il 1 et 01 d * — Iti istnl T- iiieK Mirmr. 

spirTtualism e^osed 

By F. ATTFIKLO FAWKIiS 2,6 net 

• \> « U df'^erv iiiiT of ( a n fill '<1 ud V — Ltier/uutl Ihnly (U.uriei , 

“Make', intcie^imi; leadiin; and bhoiild d> ifood w 01 k ' — ,S 7 j e/At kf 
/ (ieiieuili'in. 

(.Viiiiani', an ailinii .ihli .iii.ils-si', of ihe lte\ . \ ale Owen.',vvoik. —Duilii 

BRISTOL AND THE GREAT WAR 

lOdiictl b> G. F. STONE iiiul C. WEELS 

£2 2s. net 

Ko>aI Svo, 3S4 pp. Illustrated. 

“i’onldnot ha\i' h'-en hetlei d iie. '—Ditfii Teltionph. 

“ \ on haiid.Miin'd> [noilneed, tiiid ha's hieii idiied in a inithodieal and 
liiiMiu-sslike w.iv —Tmu'* 

" A Ihie It void, tliielv jn udin '-(1, of Hid woik — Hironufjfutm Pont. 


aERonajE: k^ibrary or humour 

2,'- net each Arp^wsmith’s Reprint Bepies 

THREE MEN IN A BOAT SKETCHES IN LAVENDER NOV 

THREE MEN ON THE BUMMEL ■ DIARY OF A PILGRIMAGE 

THE IDLE THOUGHTS OF AN IDLE FELLOW OBSERVATIONS OF HENRY 

Pros/itctus and full List of Titles in this Series on anplicnlion. Trade supplied by Shnphin, Maishall A Co., Ltd. 


NOVEL NOTES 


BRISTOL: J. W. ARROWSMFTH, Ltd., 11, Quay Street 

LONDON SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C.4 
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From Lady Adel a 

[Cecil Palmer). 


* Lady Adela is one of those patricians 

WHO TRAVEL THIRD CLASS FOR THE SAKE 
OF HARRYING THE ' LOWER ORDERS.' " 


THE WORLD’S 
WONDER STORIES. 


untranslated. As for the saga- 
city of her advice : “ Lo/’ says 
she, in Chapter IV of the “ Book 
of Husbands," " Lo, an intelli- 
gent opinion in the mouth of a 
woman horrifieth a man. . . 
And we should like to assure 
her that we regard her book 
with something less than horror. 
" My Daughter, in all the land 
dost thou know of one clever 
woman who hath been happily 
married ? " — out of this remark 
the intelligence seems to ha\e 
been very successfully removed ; 
and although now and then \\(‘ 
are almost horrified by some- 
thing more acute, yet we are 
soon lulled to somnolence again. 
This is according to the precepi-^ 
of Miss Kowland for, says she, 
a bachelor is one who spends 
his day^ in yawning. Thi^ 
particular bachelor turns back 
to his La Rochefoucauld ; he 
IS distriislful of one who claims 
to show tlie secret .s of all liiimaii 
hearts and docs not seem to 
know the tragedy of the hearl> 
that would fain have not a 
sec ret from each other. 


By Adam Gowans Wiivn . 

10s (xl. net. (Watts.) 

Grown-up per.sons who see this book will be 
filled with regret that it was not pnbh.shed in 
their own youth. For in it the thousand ])ii/zling 
i|uestions of how, why, when and w]ic*re that 
perplex the intelligent child are answered in a 
straightforward, simple fashion. The answers are 
given under separate heading--, wdiicli not only 
breaks up the text and txaivevs an interesting 
appearance, but eliminates the* ddhculty of finding 
out things in the shortest pos'-ible time. Mr Adam 
GowMiis Whyte is to be congratulated on ad- 
ministering instruction in a way that iiiaki’s it as 
enchanting as any story could conceivably be. 
His chapters on how the world was made, wliere 
jilants and animals come from, the evolution of 
man, on riglu and wrong, and the di.scoveri(*s ol 
scienct‘ will set youngsters ^thinking 111 the right 
direction, and will help them “ to use their own 
eyes and see tilings as they really are " There are 
scores of pictures^ line drawings, pliotograjihs and 
diagrams, guaranteed to wdiet the curiosity before 
one begin.s on the reading-matter ; and ^ tlnire is 
also a symbolical cover design by Mr. H. S. l uke. 
R.A., and a frontispiece showing how' man is 
related to the simpler kinds of animals, elrawn 
by Mr. T. A. Brock. 

THE SAYINGS OF 
MRS SOLOMON. 

By Helc.s 1\owlam> 

6 s. net. (Siinpkin, Mar.sli.ill ) 

There is a good dial to be said for tlie 
incongruous, the compiiiiionship ot Don Quixote 
w'ith SanHio JVnza, since that is the soul of 
humour ; and one lias a liking for that person wdio 
can tell gay stories with a grave expression. But 
it may be doubted wdiether Miss Rowdand w^as well 
advised in putting her semi-facetious, scmi-cynical 
maxims into Biblical language, brought up to date 
by sprinkling it with Americanisms, wdiich she leaves 



from The World's Wonder Stories A Qorilla Family Party 

[Wcitts). 
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—ELKIN MATHEWS’ NEW BOOKS— 

PROSE VOLUMES 

Todhunter (The late Dr. John), Essays. With 

a Foreword by Standish O'Gradv. 8/6 net. 

Symons (Arthur), Charles Baudelaire, a Study. 

With full Bibliography, Portraits and Facsimiles. 15/- net. 
Also an edition de luxe, lor price apply to the Booksellers. 

Wilde (Oscar), Fragments and Memories 

(mainly relating to his tour in America). by Martin 
Brinbaum. a limited edition, printed at the Chiswick 
Press. With Illustrations. 7/6 i;et. 

An edition de luxe, 50 copies, price on application. 

Vaughan (Canon), The Music of Wild Flowers. 

8/6 net. 

“Will br found a delightful companion on country walks by tliob* of like 
mind and tastes.” — itcolsman. " \\v hojx* tli** authoi will plant many more 
of his chariiJirig pajH-Ts Jii the discTt of jjuhtic'> and so( lolrjgy.” — Atiunecum. 

“ When we pet a botanist like Candii VaiipJi.iii and one who <an Wiit“ so 
charminply, tan lead and smoke and h» tliaukfuJ ” — iiazdu. 

Moorman (The late Professor), Tales of the 

Ridings. With Memoir and a Portrait. Cloth, 3/6 nei . 
wrappers, 2/6 net. 

More Tales of the Ridings, cloth, t o 

net ; wrappers, 2/6 net. 

Songs of the Ridings Jhousanci) 

Plays of the Ridings xhousanJ) 

I’niform with abovt; and same price. 

” \Vf* woiilil pl.idlv sjy Madi I to the l>'pett»‘r oi a new « i.i of ’S'ork'>hirc 
dial'll liti ratine , but that sh«’j)herd's von i iv now silent, and Ui< tiattii 
flaks will know his w.irn\ smile and his swift jouriu ys on tJie ix d.dled wheel 
no more To luindiidj ot Yorkshiremen his (hath was a peisonal loss, and 
^nan^ will leprel iJi.it tlu S' holar who found Ills most aj'jin ( laterl woik in the 
pioduction ol (Ii.ilf 1 1 litei<ilur< has diaw'ii Ins List bow . It ih* u i«‘ kiiowledpe 
of inuiKl.iiie tiuiips in tlif great beNoiul. it will lx some iu\ amidst tiapraiit 
and pieicmp nieinoiies to luiow that the slnitl w«is tnih lo.ithf led .uid has 
foiiinl its inailv ” — 1 

Canning (R. Gordon), Flashlights from Afar. 

5, - net. 

Casson (Stanley), Hellenic Studies. xb 

Illustrations, u - net. 

Jones (David B.), Amethysts ; Social and 

Ethical Essays. 7,0 net. 

' The Workboi Lord Dunsany.ind John Masefield 

may now be had in half Congo iiioionn J’jicc'' 011 
application 


NEW POETRY 


Addleshaw (Percy), Last Verses. 2 » mi, 

Binyon (Laurence), The Secret : Sixty Poems. 

()/• net. 

Bartleet (M.), Miniatures in French Frames. 

Clotli, 3, - net, wrappers, j' mi 

Bartlett (Vernon), Songs of the Winds and 

Seas. 3,0 nei. 

Bromley (L. C.), The Picture and other Poems. 

Sr 


Cunard (Nancy), Outlaws. 5 "'-i 
McEwen (J. F. H.), Poems. .i 
McKenzie (Dan), Pride o' Raploch. '■ 
Mohro (E. Stuart), Gems of the Poor. 

Cioth, j/- net : wrappers, 2/- net 

Morgan (Evan), A Sequence of Seven Sonnets. 

2/6 net. 


Palmer (H. E.), Two Foemen. 

Phillpotts (Eden), As the Wind Blows. 5, 
Pound (Ezra), Umbra, s/ net. 

Also an eJition de luxe, tor price apply to the Booksellers. 


Smith (C. Fox), Ships and Folks. <>/- 
Weaving (Willoughby), Algazel: A Tragedy. 


si- "“h 

Westroppe (John), Poems. 

Whitby. (Charles), The Rising Tide, si- »et. 


* LONDON : CORK STREET, W.1 


NEW BOOKS 
FOR TEACHERS 

By Prof. J. ARTHUR THOMSON, 

M.A., B.J'c., LL.P. 

Nature All the Year 
Round 

Delightful talks on Nature Study specially written for 
teachers. With 3 colour Frontispiece ; also 53 Drawings 
in black-and-Whitc, specially prepared by ALICE M. 
DAVIDSDN. 

Crown jlo, clotli boards, 12/6 ncl 
By E. MILDRED NEVILL 

Pictures and 
Picture*MaRing 

A Practical Guide to the Preparation and use of 
Pictures in the Sunday School. Profusely illustrated 
with Blackboard Drawings and reproductions of 
Pictures. 

Crowm 8vi», cloth boards, 3/6 net 

By J. EATON FEASEY 

The Greater Things 
of the Sunday School 

Familiar Addresses on the Work of an Evangelical 
Sunday School. With special frontispiece. 

Cnnvn Sv.>, lini]) cloth, 2 '6 net 

The “ Mayflower” 
Pioneers 

The Story of the Pilgrim Fathers. With four special 
Plates in ill.ick-and-wliite, specially drawn for this work 
bySAVILE LUMLEY and ALGEF^NON H. BLACK. 
Crown Svo. pa])er eo\er^. 1/6 net 

By CHAS. BUDDEN 

The Way of Health 

Plain Talks on Personal Hygiene. With Foreword by 
Di. C. W. SALEEBY, F.FLS.E. Illustrated with 8 
Coloured Plates, specially prepared for this work. 
Crown 8 \o, cloth b ninK, 4/- net 


I.ONnON : 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 

57 & 59, Ludgate Hill, E.C.4 

and of 

THE PILGRIM PRESS, 

16, Pilgrim Street, E.C.4 

AND ALL BOOKSELLERS 
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From Mountain Craft 
(Methuen). 


THE LADY OF 
THE LAWN. 

By W. Hiley. 

7s 6d net 

(Herbert Jenkins.) 

The feature of this 
novel is charm. There 
is no probing into the 
unknown depths of sex 
psychology, but an air 
of realism ]:> e r \' a <1 e s 
throughout. The course 
of true love is bound to 
be uncertain, and yet, 
under the guiding ha ml 
and ever-watchful eye of 
"The Lady of the 
Lawn." wc know that 
all will be well in the 
end. This interesting 
study of an elderly lady, 

^ sample of p e r feet 
seltlcssnfs§, is beautifully 
portrayed in a manner 
that betokens the true 
a r t i .s t. T' h o u g h the 
wounded oflicer and the 
\^A.D. who nursed him 
miss the tragedy that all 
the time awaits them, a 
poignant note is ^struck 
with some of the other 
i n h a b i t a n t s of that 
engaging village of 
Rcsthaven. The charm 
does not blind us to the hard facts of life , for with 
an unfailing sense of proportion the author presents his 
characters in their true colours. The fussy old major, 
Jane the romantic servant, the war hero, Bob Spinks, 
and the bad husband. Jolly jack, are all rendered true to 
life, but with sympathy. Jn these days, when wc are all 
inclined to kick against 
the pinpricks of life, 
a novel of tliis genre is 
very .welcome. O n e 
closes the book with- the 
thought that these are 
great po.ssibihties in 
Mr. Kile}'. 


THE 

STRONG 

HAND. 

By Sydney C. Giuer. 

7s. del. net. 

(Blackwood ) 

Behind the plot of this 
story, and largely con- 
ditioning it, is the hgurc 
of Napoleon. The period 
is immediately after 
Jena, when the Corsican 
occupies Molzau and in 
liis rapid fashion arranges 
the destinies of every- 


body within reach. 
Bernard, the young 
Grand Duke, not yet of 
age, had been intended 
to marry his cousin 
Magdalene, heiress to the 
Prince of Weldart, but he 
had been taken prisoner, 
and Napoleon ordered 
Comte dc St.,Ctirt, one of 
lus oivn aides-de-camp, 
to marry Magdalene, and 
by his magnetic person- 
ality won the full devotion 
of Bernard, who chose to 
go to Paris rather than 
home to Molzau. Of 
course Napoleon waS^only 
using him for his own 
purposes, and married 
him off to a niece of 
Jo.scphine’s, called Alox- 
a n d r i n e . B e r n a r d 
thought her a sweet, 
innocent ereature, but 
was soon undeceived ; 
she led him a ferritic 
dance, mocking him and 
showing the utmost’ con* 
ten)])l for his feelings and 
his family. Jhesciitly he 
stiffened up to iicr, 
and the story shows 
how in tlie long run 
the young husband and 
wife came together. Tlie 
portrait of Napoleon is 
brilliant, and the interjday between Imsband and wife is 
excellent, sensible, solid and well developed, but the' 
character of J^>ernard’s grandmother is really masterly, 
knitting the whole riook together. It is a thoroughly first- 
rate story, and one well worthy of this writer’s established 
r(*putation. 


Mountain Architecture 

{Photo by C, F, Meade). 



From The Horse as Comrade and Friend. 

By fiiirerard R Calthrop 
(Hutchinson). 


Murket and Marpeqorby at Play. 
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SJDGWICK & JACKSON, Ltd. 




t^ew Volumes of Poztry 

Edmund Blunden 

Second ImpreBsion. 5/- net. 

THE WAGCONER 

Herbert Asquith 

3/6 net 

A VILUGE SERMON 

Gershom Penfold 

* 3/6 net 

THE THREE HOERS 


t^ew Drama 


John Drink water 

. Twelfth Impression. Paper, 2 '6 net ; Boards, 3 S net. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN : 

Elizabeth Baker 

3/6 net 

MISS ROBINSON : a Play in Three Acts 


Two 

THE DAFFOOIL POETRY BOOK 

Conipilecl by KTHEL L. F'OW'LEE, B.A. 
Cloth, with Ihcture Panel, 3 6 net ; 
Wrappers, 2 net, 

A School T^nctrv book for junior ( 
conlaininj^ loS jiocnis hy 57 authors, int hal- 
ing J 5 liMiig pocl.s. 


The W orl^s of Rupert Brook^e 

UNIFORM EDITION 

COLLECTED POEMS : . with a Memoir 

by Ji.I>\\AKI) j.iul Iwo I'ortr.iits from 

Photogr.Li>hs by Slll-I^KIL SCJIKLL JhukiMin. 
JCnjhfli Imfyr\^iru^ 12 6 net. 

The “ Memoir ’ is also publislieil senaratelv, 
uniform with “1014*’ and “Poems.' at 6 - net. 

LETTERS FROM AMERICA » 

1 )V lA.MJ'S, O.M , and a PortiaiL fiLun .1 

JdioUiyrapI, i)y SIlFJv'KIL SriilJ.L. J'oim/i 
imfycmi^jn. lUu I- r.iin, 12/6 net 

JOHN WEBSTER and the Eliziibethan Drama 

Second Imfression. Buckram, 12,6 net 

OTHER EDITIONS OF THE POEMS 

SELECTED POEMS With a luvv I’orlrait. Jujih 

Impression. ( lotli, 3/6 net . leather, 6/ net 

1914, AND OTHER POEMS n,.o.,nraa 

Twenty ciiihtii Impression. 3'6 net. 

POEMS lOrii^inally I'.sued in n>ii.) TiL'cniy-crjUli 

Impression. 3 6 net 

THE OLD VICARAGE, 6RAHTCHESTER 

A Poem by Kui’hkT Brooki;, with a two-pa.i'c Wooti- 
curb) J-iooKi:. 1' net 



'V 




A NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER 

K. Pulling 
7/6 net. 

IN LEASING STRINGS 



Anthologies 

POEMS OF TO-DAY 

AN ANTHOlOCf OF MODERN POETBI 

Compiled by llie English Association. 

2,'- net. Cloth, uith Biographical 
Notices of .Vuthors, 3 6 net. 

A m/;.' Jmpfi's'^inn thousand 




FOR THE CHILDREN 

HUM ESQUIRE 

By ALICR S. ACI-AND, Author of 
“ Queer 1 leasts and -Magus." 4/6 net 


THE CRANDEUR THAT WAS ROME 

(New Edition). By J. C. STOBART. 
Uniform with the same aullioi's 

THE GLORY THAT WAS GREECE 

£1 Is. net each 

OUTLINES OF MODERN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE, 1890-1914 

15y Il.XKOLD \VILLL\MS. 6 - net 

An abridgment (with sjK'ti.it ationtion to pL>ttr>)ol 
Mr. Williams's “Modern loighsh Writers,' now in its 
second impression. 

BRITISH PAINTING 

by IRENE M-\GUl-NNi:SS. With 
49 Illustrations.. 10 6 net 

A study of the evolution of native Brili.'^h Art in 
bis torical pers pec li ve. 

GREAT SCHOOLS OF PAINTING 

A First Book of European Art 

By WINIFRED TURNER. With 32 
Plates. Crown 8 vo. 7,6 net 


A 


THE ROMANCE OF LANGUAGE 

By .\LETHE/VCH.\PL1N. With loPlate.s 
and 2 Maps. 7/6 net 

Intendcil h»r tlu* hcginnei interested in the evolution 
of language and the use of wtucls. 

MENTAL TESTS IN THE AMERICAN 

ARMY By Majors C. S. YOAKUM and 
K. M. VJM^KES. 6 /- net 

An exlienieU illuiiiimLling and suggestive account of 
llie method ot psycliolngu.d exaiiiinatiiin adopted by 
tJie rnilcd Slate.s Army in 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

Uy 1‘. G. rilOM \S. 5;. nel 

Intonilcil mainly foi -itudenls of English, hut includ- 
ing .1 ilcar :»( count nl linguistic principles, of interest 
to 11 k general leader. 

GEOGRAPHY BY* DISCOVERY 

Extracts from the Narratives of Great Explorers, with 
new Practical Exercises 

By JOHN JONF.S. 2 6 net. Teachei 
Edition, 3 6 net. 




iS, Adam Street, Lrondon, W.C. 2 ! 
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•AS YOU WERE, BILL!” 

By Edward Streeter. Illustrated by (>. William Breck. 

5s'. net. (Pearson.) - 

Mr. Streeter’s “ Bill '' has run through four volumes and 
IS here 111 his fifth, and by all the laws of the game he ought 
to be wearing thin, but the fact is he remains as joyously 
absurd, as quaintly humorous as when he first set the world 
laughing with “ Derc Mabel.” In “As You Were, Bill!” 
lie is out of the army, back in civil life, serving as a sort 
of clerk in the business of his Uncle Charlie, a long-suffering 
man ; and his letters to Mabel about his Office life, his 
amusements, Uncle Charlie’s amusements, and his general 
experiences during and after office hours, are as quecrly, 
farcically funny as those about his soldiering that made 
his reputation. ” Bill ” is a genuinely humorous creation; 
nobody could read his book without laugliter, except 
those people wlio have never learned to laugli. 


NO DEFENCE. 

By Sir Gilbert Parker. Ss. (kI. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

The cover of this novel has ” Plush ! for Sheila’s sake,” 
and the jneture of a handsome young lady, which is one 
clue to the plot. The hero, a young Irishman, undergoes 
imprisonment for manslaughter, rather than save himself 
by divulging the fact that his supposed victim is an Irish 
traitor, the father of a pretty girl with wliom he has fallen 
in love. P'rris Boyne was one of the Irishmen towards 
the end of tlie eighteenth century who welcomed the 
Naijolconic attack upon England, and the hero of the book, 
Dyck Calhoun, was one of the Irishmen who resented such 
ungrateful treachery. Sir Gilbert Parker begins his story 
admirably by depicting the clash of the two temperaments, 
and particularly the chivalrous soul of young Calhoun 
” He had all the impulses and enthusiasms of a ])oet ; 
all the thirst for cxcilenicnt of an adv(“nturor ; all the 
latent palnolism of the true Celt ” Then the scene 


From ‘As you were, Bill ! ' ‘‘A Fell© jumped up kind of 

(Pear:>o}is), wild, an* says he*d read us 

SOME Free Verse." 

shift.s to America Sheila inherits an ("ibiti*. and 
Calhoun, on liis release from prison, enli.^ts in the 
Navy, passes tlirough the mutiny at the Nore, and 
boldly carries oft one of the mutinous sliip.s in 
order to surrender it to the authorities at Jamaica. 
Ills good siTvues sa\e him from a mutineer's (U‘ath, 
but he IS still under a cloud, somewhat embittered 
by the treatment meted out to him iii ollicial circles. 
'IJii.-^ is AvJu‘re the situation of llie licro and the 
heroine betomes difficult. Sir (hlbert, however, 
manages to bring them together, 111 .spite of thoii 
high tem])ei and pride. Calhoun suppresses a 
iiiuiTlerous outbreak of the. Maroons, and Sheila’s 
love tor him is linally rendered jx^ssible by the 
tardy revelation of Jils innocence. So the two at, 
last were married, .and the slaves on the plan- 
tation ” went wild w'ith joy, and ate and drank 
their fill, and from every liehl there came the song : 

“ Hold up yo Jiands, 

Hold up yo hand.s, 

Bress de L.ord for de niilk and lioiiey ' 

He big bees is a .singin', 

My heart is held up and dc bells is a ringin’ ; 

Hold u]) yo hands, 

Hold up yo hands.” 

The background ol the novel is full of action and 
interest - the days when prices wx*re rising in 
England, wdien abuses were rampant in the Army 
and the Navy, and when so-callcd Irish patriots 
were doing their best to stab Britain in the back. 
But Sir Gilbert’s characters arc as vital as their 
setting. Sheila's soul is not developed till she 
reaches Virginia and Salem. But she is alive. The 
study of her conflicting impulses is excellently 
carried out. 
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THE 

RONALD BALFOUR 
OMAR 

Illustrated in colour and black-and-white by a new artist 
with a new vision, this OMAR will make a sensation 
comparable only to that caused by Aubrey Beardsley’s 
Morte d* Arthur. Crown 4to. 21/- net 

Editions on japon (witli additional plate coloured by hand) and on 
hand made jKiper, will also be issued. 

TWO RACKHAM BOOKS 

SNOWDROP IE’ tlu' Brothers GRIMM 

HANSEL AND GRETHEL By the Brothers GRIMM 

Each with 20 full pa.i:,U‘ plato in colour by Ak i iiur K\f kham. 

17 '6 net per vol. 


PEACOCK PIE Hv WALTET? Dl-: LA MAKE 

With Illustration' in colour and black-and-wliitf l>y Hi a'J ii Roiuxson. 121 - net 


A CHILD’S DAY 

Nl’ith Illustrations front jthotographs by Cakixl and M’ili C\iu;v. 


COLONEL 

REPINGTON’S 

DIARY 

4 Impressions in 4 weci.^. 
J voE. 42 - net 


PRINCESS 
BLUCHER S DIARY 

“An I'hif^lisli Wile in Berlin” 

7 Impressions in i | weeks. 

19 - net 


WILD CREATURES ALLENBY'S FINAL 
OF GARDEN TRIUMPH 

AND HEDGEROW 13\ \\ r. Mas m 

Hv 1''rAXCF.s Pin. seciucl to How Jerusaleni was 

^ ‘ • W on.' 

Many lllusli alion^^. 12 6 net. Illustrations and Maps. 21 - net 


EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT 
AND AFTER 

Hy Sir G. KiiKitwuii, K.C.1’>. 


21 - net 


BLISS 

By K\tiiI' K iNb. Mansi 11:1 n. 


HISTORY OF 
THE CHARTIST 
MOVEMENT 

By ji Lii’s W'lst. 16 - net 


CONQUEST 

By Gl'KALl) 0’1^0N0\ \N. 


THE AMATEUR SAUL 

By Ciuklks Norris. 8 6 net By Corinnu Lout.. 9 - net 


THE NORTH DOOR 


SALT 


By WAL'IER ])]■: LA MARE 
7/6 net 


HUNTING THE 
FOX 

By Lord W’lLLOUGiiiiY de Broke 
2 nd Impiession. 10 '6 net. 


SIR STANLEY 
MAUDE 

The Authorised Memorial Hiotirapliy 

uv 

Major-C*.eni:ral Sir C. K. Callwell 
illustuitii)iis and Maps. 21/- net 


EUROPE AND THE 
FAITH 

By 1 1I1..MKI-. P.Ki i.oc. 17'6 ntt 


MICHAEL FORTH 

By Mary John sign. 


MARE NOSTRUM 

By \\ B. liiANi:/. 9 , - net 


MARY MARIE 


By Gri-.vii.i.e M.acoon’.m n. 7 '6 net j By Cii.vRi.r.s Norris. 9 • net j Hy Eleanor H. Porter. 9 - net 


iillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilP CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. 10—12 ORANGE ST. LONDON W.C.2 
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From The Gold Whip Cover Design. 

{Heath Robinson tS* Birch). 


THE GOLD 
WHIP. 

15y Nat C'/Ould. 

2s. net. 

(Heath Koljiiison and Jiircli } 

The publication of Nat Gould’s novels in a cheap uniform 
edition is an enterprise which will give enormous pleasure 
to a large public, and should prove pleasurable and profit- 
able to the publishers. Nat Gould never told a bad stor}", 
and he never told a story badly. The “ gold whip ’’ was 
an heirloom and a 


THR 

GRANITE 
HILLS. 

By C. G. Heanley, 

7s. 6d. net. 

(Chapman tS: Hall ) 

In these days of 
unequal novels it 
IS a joy to come 
across one that is 
all of a ])iece — 
and that piece as 
good as a slab of 
C o r n i sh heav y 
c a k e. “ T h e 
(iranitc Hills " is 
a book of excellent 
quality. Atmos- 
phere and p s y- 
c h o 1 o g y a r e 
equally good and 
the careful coii- 
'^Iruclion shows 

that when C . G. Gertie De S. Wentworth-Jameg. 

Heanley finds a Author of “Tlu. Moilcru Maj'ic.an ’ 

theme worthy of [Wcnicr Laniic). 

her gifts, she may 

and probably will give us a remarkable book. Like many 
beginners, liowcvcr, at present she does not realise where 
her strength lies. In lalla Wilmol she has drawn the 
av^erage modern girl, a type loo connnon nowadays to be 
arresting. Lilia’s marriage with the rough and beery 
larmer, her love affair with Norgate SUuihupe, her dis- 
appointment in him, do not grip the reader. It is a 
familiar .situation, a well-worn story. On the other hand, 
let a Trev^ale cross the stage and we are all attention. 
These people, from old Tom to the youngest of his twelve 
children, are admirably done, indeed Mrs. 'Pom with her 
“ large, smooth face and those little furtive eyes with 
their baleful gleam ” stands out as a creation. To have 
had the imagination to shajic, the wit to present such a 
character is an achievement and ('. (L hfeanley is to be 
congratulated on it. 



mascot combined, and 
in an exciting way 
jiroved the salvation 
a n d happiness of a 
very delightful circle ^of 
people. Of course there 
arc horses in the talc, 
hunting, racing, healthy, 
happy, outdoor living, 
intrigue, villainy that is 
not suyier-vdllainy. but 
just the working of in- 
ferior character under 
stress. It is duly 
toiled, and the vil- 
lains undeigo just the 
rigfit sort of humilia- 
tion and to ilie riglit 
extent, leaving the 
met p e o ]) 1 e . to be 
thoroughly happy with- 
out any sense of catas- 
trophe to others. A 
dozen of Nat (Mould’s 
novels Iiave already 
appeared in this Royal 
Ascot Library, and no 
cae can go wrong if 
he tl'eats himself or his 
friends to a few of 
them. 



From Fieid Observations on British Birds P* Ogilvib in the Butts. 

{Selwyn <S* Blount). 
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I Robert Hayes’ Announcements | 

I PLEASURE BOX | 

g 6/. net A.^J.NUA.L 6/- net M 

g ■ Edited by GEORGE GOODCHILD. g 

Crown 4to, tevt in vaiioiis (‘otoins witit S Ctilonirtl IMati-s nn = 
= _ (’hnmto tMabsinf jju-Uet. “ 

= # First otiitum lirfoir piihlit ation * liZ 

= U’prini pnift'filinjr. niM»H{ Now = 


Jtcadti fn Di'ceinhfi- 

THE RIGHT TO 

Small CT'UIITI? 

Crown .Svo k5 J. 1\1.1 \JlL 2/6 net 

By ERNEST HUTCHINSON 

THlz STORY of' THR PLAY 

In this version of the pl:i> that i-, i tkinu' I "mlon h\ 

slttriii. .Ml HulcliiiisoM deals with asnhjfit that tom lies n. i 
iiitirL‘l> oil)' serlioM of the (-oniiiMinitx hiil i\ei\ sin^h hm.i- 
vniiial. Never ha.*> anv siihj«-et so eeeiilv eii^'a^»-.l il>t imiMh 
interest, ('(linin'; at a time when the wiioh wmld i.^snabeii 
hy liliour unrest— hy tlie e\er-iireaent thnat of still mme 
strikes and their inevitalde harvest of ]io\erl% ami snlliiiim. 
the hook lend'Ts leal seniee in U mlmu' pii speeln i to ili. 
piohlein 

Has a man the ri;;]il to withhold his IkIimiii An alhimative 
aiiTiWer assnine.s the rmht of ALL imai t'l st i ike. i eirai tlh «.s nl 
theiiatuieuf the piofessKm they follnw II the Minei, the 
Kail %ra> man, the Transport Woikei nio'rillv entitled ti 
withhold his lah'iiir, is not the lioetoi insti'iid in ii^in;; tin 
same weap in to further III.', interests ■ TIin is hut om ]ihise 
of the ]>iohleiii aioiindwhiih Mi llntelnii'.oii li.e^ wiKten an 
eiithialliii'.' sloi \ 


PAUL 'r RENT’S finest Love Story 

4/6 net DELILAH 4/6 net 

Ciow II o, -1) I Pii-'*'S. ;i-eoloni ed w rapjiei . Tin ^ah of “ K\« ” 
hy thii aiitlioi an apjiio.-i' Iiiiia; •'h.'.onn eoine'., .ind the pnhli'.ln i" 
antiei]iate even a larirei demand 1oi “ lielilah ” 


CHARLES NEVILLE BUCK’S great Aineric.in Novel 

THE TYRANNY OF 
r/..., WEAKNESS 7.... 

The theme of thii stoiy depn ts the frreat ')tni;r;;h hetwien 
de.siie and duty. Mi Ihiek has made an astoiiislniiuh iiitiniatt 
an I reahstit nnal.vsH of a woman's soul 'I’he ps\ ( lioloffie.d 
• Intel pret at ion of the eharaeiois is ^iveii with such sineeiilv. 
HVnipathy and skill that the le.i ier entms into the ver> life ot 
the persons ]ioitiaved Ileie is a hook to think ovei, to thrill 


A Great Historical N€>vcl by a New Author ^ 

frown Svo (iln pa'jes, = 

FAIR HELEN OF I 

KIRKCONNELL LEA f 

7/- net By DOUGLAS MOUBRAY 7/- net p 

111 reading the advaneed proofs tif this stor> an eminent ‘'utij^ 
asserted it to he the liiiest liistoiieal iiovtl siiue “Ivaidiot. 

The period is that of the aseendaney of Mary Stuart to the ^ 
Scottish Throne when Seotland w.-w rent with interneeine strife. = 

and besieged hy an oeean of almost instipeiahle iroiihles. = 

jiolitieal and social. = 

Fair Helen is the daiightei of the Laird of Kirkeoimell l.ea. and ^ 

the roinanee centres around her love for two men, the one a ^ 

loyalist and the other a rehel. The author Iuls a gift for 
pageantry and sets his roiiiaiiee amidst the gorgeous niov in*: 

• drama of untlieiitie histoi>. In the jMihlisliei’s opinion this == 
iKJok will rank as a masterpiece, since it porliays one of the ^ 

most interesting inriods in histoiv as seen fioni a new ^ 

viewjKiiiit. ^ 


POPULAR 2I~ NET NOVELS 


High (trade raper— Civ 
— IMetiire 

1 Sir Quixote of the Moors 

John Kuehan 

3 The Gall of the Cumber- 

lands C. Neville Kiiek 

4 The Man Stoker 

t. St. Elmo A. J. Evans M'ilson 

6 Infelice A. J. Evans Wilson 

7 At the Mercy of Tiberius 

A. J. Evans » ilson 

8 Vashti A. J. Evans Wilson 
i> Beulah A. J. Evans Wilson 

10 The Beauty Doctor 

Florence Warden 


•ar Type -Strongly Hound 
M rapjier. 

11 Little Women 

j liOiiisa AI. Aleott 

! Good Wives 

[.oiitsa 1^1. Aleott 

' 13 Wide Wide World 

i E. Metherall 

i 14 Macaria A. J. Kvans IVilson 
’ ITi Inca A J. Evans IVilwm 

1 1(! The Eagle's Mate 

Anna Alice ( hupiii 

17 La Bohemc JHnry Miirger 

IS A Tale of Two Cities 

iMiaiies Dickens 


Just added No- Bearcat Stacy. I^Cl^. Nevillo Kiick. ^ 


LONDON « „ ^ ^ 

ROBERT HAYES, LTD., 61, Fleet Street, E.C.4 

llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 


GAY & HANCOCK’S 

GIFT-BOOKS 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s Poems 

Only COMPLETE and AUTHORISED EDITIONS 

POEMS OF AFFECTION 

r.y ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 

A Vtiliimc of Entirely NI-AV I'OI'.MS, tMilten hy 
. . Mr.s AVili'ox (hirin;^ the last year ol liei life. . . 
FIRST EDITION. 10,000 Copies. 

Chilli, 2/- net Velvet V.i})]», 5/- net Lainh.^kin, 6/- net. 

POEMS OF PASSION 1 One 
POEMS OF PLEASURE | Volume 

i(i Colnured Jllu^ti .itinns bv l)fi)Li:v 'I'j-N.vanj . 

Si/e -s; in. by in 

I h»lh (till, Cohnned ('aj» - - 9/- net 

M.'mIi.is :\i ( If! H Cn 20'- net 

W*l\ct Pei St. Ill _ - - 21, - net 

Popular New Edition, 3/6 Net 

POEMS OF PASSION ] j„ o„e 
POEMS OF PLEASURE f Volume 

L'l.t]* S\*) Cloth gill, ^\lth hrontispioce and Wrajijioi in 
'J luei t oluiiis 


TWO GIFT VOLUMES ( loth Chit 6/ net ea. 

■ Paste (.ram 11/6 „ 

Seal (iram 13/6 

POEMS ' Straight drain, 

padded 16/- 

IViM.iiiYapp 16/- ,, 

MORE POEMS ( l^M I'-'ff") ' M.^'lni'-Movoao 

10 /'- 

I’ersiaii TJeards 

Siz<*, S in. by 3J in. l*oi trail 17/- ,, 

'Phe.so Volulne^ are sjietially jiiepared foi Gift Purposes. 
They are a handsome size, bill king about i} in., and 
lontain many of the Aiitlior\ most lk>piilar IViems. 


5111. by in Tlirec d.iy.s 
at an opening. 

( loth (hit 2/6 not 

French Morocco 3/6 net 
Seal Grain 4/6 net 

Vehc‘t Yapp 4/6 net 

Straight Grain, 

jiaddecl 5 /- net 


New Large Edition of KATE DOUGLAS W1GG1N*S 
Famous Book 

REBECCA 

OF SUNNYBROOK 

FARM 

Rebecca long ago ( aptured many hearts, and will 
conquer yet more in this neat jiojiular edition.” 

Crown K VO, 352 pages. Cloth. 3/6 net. 
Attractive Coloured Wrapper, (kiod Quality Paper. 

Over 500,000 Copies sold. 


TWp delightful BOOKS for Children 

1 THE BIRDS' CHRISTMAS CAROL j By Kate Douglas 

2 THE STORY OF PATSY - - \ Wiggin 

Size 5j in. by 4] in. With 4 Full-page Illustrations in 
Colour, and attractiv e Picture Cinders. 2/- net each. 


THE FALL OF A PRIEST 

A Remarkable Human Document. 

Crown 8 VO. Paper Cover. iZ-nct. 


GAY & HANCOCK, Ltd., 34, Henrietta St, Undon. W.C2 


WILCOX 

BIRTHDAY 

BOOK 
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Mr. Peter Blundell, 

Author of “The Sm of Godfrey Neil ' 
(Werm'r Laurie). 


A MAN 
OF THE 
ISLANDS. 

11. LIE VeKE 

StAC POOLE. 

Ss 6(1. net 

(Plutchinson.) 

One must not ex- 
pect a f^reat deal 
Irom short magazine 
stories collected into 
volume form, unless 
tlicy are written by 
a specialist in that 
branch of the liter- 
ary art. F6r such 
reason we need not 
feel unduly dis- 
np]K)inte(l with tlu'- 


THE [HOUSE. 

By Katharine 

Tynan. 

9s. net. (Collins.) 

J^olitics play 
such an important 
part in present-day 
life it is inevitable 
that they should 
find their way into 
our novels. " The 
House," Miss 
Katharine Tynan's 
latest story, has its 
foundation in the 
fight between the 
decaying force of 
landlordism and the 
growing force of So- 
cialism. The House 
of Amory i s e.v- 



doAN Conquest, 

Author of Leonie of the Jungle*’ 
(Weruer Laurie). 



book; even although it is very small 
beer — Government ale diluted — com- 
pared with “ The Street of the Flute 
Player," “ The Blue Lagoon," " The 
Ship of Coral." and many other Stac- 
poole romances. The best that can be 
said for it is that it -is an improvement 
on " The Beach of Dreams,"" Once 
again we are on the fringe of southern 
Pacific seas, lost in a world thronged 
with lovely, lonely island.s, whereon 
sailor-men, beachcombers and Kanakas 


play the good or the bad game of love 
and hatred, vice and death, wTth a 
romantic wdlfulness. The most accept- 
able part of this book con.sists of the 
first SIX tales, wdiich group around 
Sigurdson, a big, brawTiy and bearded 
Dane, wdth enormous strength, un- 
subduable p(*rsi.stence and a pretty 
fashion of winning his way in the end. 

He belongs to the fraternity of wander- 
ing sailors who inevitably get cast 
on a rough beach in the company 
of a woman, as often as not brown- 

skinned but no less comely and comfortable for that, 
do not see much of the inevitable' lady in 

these tale^ - not 
nearly so much 
as is show' 11 on the 
alluring WTapper 
but Nt'iuniijo 
is s u fii c i e n t 1 y 
effective in the 
end, as she kills 
two of Sig’.s ])ar- 
ticular c 11 e m le s 
and settle.s down 
with him to the 
serious, pleasant 
business of " rais- 
ing a i a m i I y." 
I’as.sable s 1 11 11 ; 
but won't Mr. 
Stac:]>oole go back 
nc^w' to his old, 
wider s<jurces of 
inspiration and 
forget for a time 
the o V e r - u s t‘ d 
J'acilic and Ins 
Miss Edith Wharton. facile familiar 

, Author of “ " iTarlour-lricks ? - 



Mr. Maxwell Laurie, 

Author of “The Black Bl.iiiket ’ 
{Weruer Laurie). 


decide be- 
tween her 
stm’s hap- 
piness and 
t h e pres- 
tige of the 
H o u s c . 
A whole- 
r^ome .scn- 
t i m e II t 
])cr vad es 
the book, 
a n (1 t Ji e 
pol 1 tical 
(‘lenient is 
impar- 
tial t li a t 
the jilot is 
m c 1 lowed 
by it, and 
socialists 
and anti- 
s o c i alists 
alike prove 
genial , 
likeable 
and entire- 
ly human. 


ceptional in that its head not only reads 
iiis doom and the doom of his class in the 
march of events, but even approves, to 
some extent, of the ideals for which his 
less fortunate brotliers are striving. 
His w'ife remains the only upholder of 
" the House " ; most of his children -~- 
fat, lair and llab]>y — do not count; tlie 
two with per^»onalltles hav^e socialistic 
leanings. J ulian, at scliool, strikes up a 
friendship wath a revolutionary young 
democrat wdio.sc influence never forsak('s 
him, and Joy, his sister, shares his 
dreams of ecpiality and Ircedom. 
Broken by the w'ar, Julian si'eks rest 
and quiet at Sweetw^ater barm, conceal- 
ing liis title so that he can be accepted 
liy the family as a person of their owai 
standing. He recovers his health, but 
loses Ills heart to Mary Blake, a very 
fine type of British land-girl and the 
daughter ol a w'cll-kiiown labour leader ; 
and Lady Beauvais, Julian's mother, is 
])iit to a severe test wdi(*ii .she has to 


Anthony Armstrong. 

Author of “The Lure of the Past '' 
(Stanley Paul). 
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Fro m ROBE RT SCOTT’S List 

THE ENGLISH COU.NTRY-SIDE SERIES 

En^flncl’s Outpost* “* ‘*'® KentUh Cmque 

By A. G. BraoIiKY. ^Vith Map and lllustrationa by Krkd. 
Adcock. 1 0s. Bd . net. 

Seaward Sussex, xh. so».h D«wn. r,.™ E.d .. End 

IJy hDRic llOLMKs. VV’itli 1(K) Illustrations by M. M. 
ViOEKs. Maps and Plans by the Anther. 78. net. 

%iSiand. 

ay ■2’ l*RADi,Ky. M'ith Mail and many 1 1 lustrations. 
88. Bd, net. 

By-ways in Berkshire and the Cotswolds 

By the Rev. P. H. I)nciiKli:i.I), Al A Illii.sI.rated. 

8s. Bd. net. 

By CAPTAIN J. G. LOC K HART 

Palestine Days and Nights ss. net. 

By MAJ OR H, O. LOCK , Dorset Regiment 

The Conquerors of Palestine 

Introduction by Vi.scDUx r Alli:xtiy. 7s. 6d. net. 

With the British Army in the Holv Land 

7s. Bd. net. 

Apepi and Nefertari. wiu. i »rtrait. los. Bd. i,, t. 

By theLate ('AT-r.vi\ Pi.wm is N. W. lliiciiixiis. 

“ A Pine J)r;una bnsed oii E^^pliari Jlistin’j ' 

Church IVfuSlC Hy the lb‘\. A. S. DrNCAN-JoM.s. 
8s. 6cl. not. 

fu// particular's of other Volumes of the Handbooks of Catholic Fatih and 
Practice ’ and Complete Catalogue of Geneial Ltietaiurc po^t free. 

Lon don ; ROBERT SCOT^, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


BOOK -PRICES CURRENT 

COMPLbTi: IN ONI. AUPHABIX Editci ].> J. HHRBERT SKATER. 

VOLUMU XXXfV (1920) 32.6 StT. 

The Third Decadal INDhX to BOOK-PRICii.S CURRENT, 19(17 1916 

NtiM if:i<lv Pi in £3 3*. n^t, (>>t‘i liMl.'iiKj n feu im s 

London : ELLIOT STOCK, 7, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


JAMES CLARKE’S 

SELECTION OF NEW ’BOOKS 


NILE AND JORDAN 

An Archirolofrieal History of the Inter-relations lietMeen Epypt oiul 
Palestine from the K rliest riiiios to the Full of Jeiiisaleni in A.l). 7ii. 
By Ilev. (J. A. FRAKK KNKiHT, .M.A., F.R S.i: , ( olloge and 
Kelriiifirove United Fiee ('hiirch, Glasgow, sometime 'J'hdln.sun 
Lecturer on Natural rtcience in the United Free Chiircli College, 
Aberdeen. With Maps, Apperidiees, and Three Indexes. Bojal.MO, 
cloth IjohkIb, 35s. net. 

All sources of inforni.nion lm\e been eon.sulted in the p epaiationof 
this ln»ok, and the facts thus niaisbalUd are vouched for by refereiice.s to 
OUT l,7(Ki diliereiit books and journals. 

THE HIDDEN ROMANCE OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT 

By .(.AMKS ALE.\. lldHKII I'SON, AI.A., Aiithrr of " The Spiriliial 
Pilgrinifige of J-sns,’’ IMofessor of New Tes»lamei I Langnauc, 
Literalurc and 'I'healogy, I lutcd Itcc Chiireli ( olle c Abeid'cn. 
i Crown .syn, cloth h< ards, 6s. net. 

I To Binle &Ludent.s tins book lull of ( h.’illeii'jriiig suggestions and 

I most illiiimnating interpretations. Even those wlni may not agree with 
«II PfofesBor Jloherison s surjirising eoncliisious will admit llie cvira- 
oidinary iiitiTe.sts ami values of thi.>«c studies. 

DISCERNING THE TIMES 

By .TnflN irriToN, J>.1>., Author of “Oii Ac..eptiug Oursches, ’ 
etc. (Town svo, elolli boards, 7s. 6d. net 
Fl.ifehes of rare insight inm spiritual exjieriei ce. the opening up of 
une\)ieeted aspi-el.s of simie familiar truth, the t .\ploration of hidden 
pathways of the hh- of the .‘-pint make the leading of this a tiluinc ot 
essays at once a refreshment, a religions tonie, smi id the best .sei se a 
delight. 

THE ‘JOHN OXENHAM’ BOOK 
OF DAILY READINGS 

Compiled hj A ANhKEVN ^-l>ALE, Author of •* l.iiias, (Tipple 
JIarrv, e’e. Pound in leathei . gill edgi s. 6s. net. 

One lb Btnn k hy the ajitnebs and variety ot the verses i-hoFeii for day 
alter day. The book promises to lie one of tlie n3o.st acceptable gif i -books 
tor the coming Chnaimab. 

THE LONELY ROAD 

By the Ite\. R. M l>OM>, BA.. Aullior of I nder the Banjan 
'ITee, etc (Tow'nsvo puiei wrapper. Is 9d. net. 

I he autliiT has si»eut ten xcar-* in India and has felt it* subtle tpell 
He ha*' abo come into close jierbonal Unii-h with the silent inustes, snd his 
ln'.art has been stirred l>j ( luir povertv. ilnir iguoram e, their siilleriiig 
ami their Mii»ersrition 


JAMES CLARKE & CO., Ltd. 

13 and 14, Fleet Street, London. E.C. 4 

And of all Bookwellers 


Seeley, Service C 

« J 


C) 

1 1 , 


IN UNKNOWN CHINA, nhscMation.. Ad^eMtulcs and 

Kxpciu-nees of a Piont'tT. > Poj.l.AUP Hlusl ration^ ami j Mai>s 2.S/- m t 

MODERN TRAVEL: Exploiatioii, AdNiiiturt Spoil .uid 

Tia%e] N. .r. D.tvipsoN, B \ .^.'i lllnstiations and l'> yi.iph 25/- n« t 

AMONG THE IBOS OF NIGERIA. Thu. (m.ons 

and Intel esting llahitb, ru.stonib and Beliefs G. 1’. Baspk.v, ]■ [{ G.s 

lllu^tiations and Maj*!, 25 - m i 

THE LIFE AND EXPLORATIONS OF F. S. 

ARNOT. Til e aiilhoii.‘‘ed hiogi.iphv of a gnat "\h‘,,sionan . EnNK>T 
B\ki<:i< llhistiations and Mapb 12 6 md 


SCIENCE OF rO-OdV.-Afeiv Vol. 

ANIMAL INGENUITY OF TO-DAY. 

• A. EALANP, M a. lllnsliatt d S'6 *iel 
'riiere aie ele\en other Voliinns on Goolo|$y, Blectricity, Astron- 
omy, Scientific Ideas, Botany, Photography, etc., .dl 

wi iHtii b> i‘\perts. 


NEW ART LIBRARY, Latest VoL 
“ All the Volumea In the New Art Library are thorough in their 
teachlng,ennlnently practical in their manner of presenting it, and 
splendidly Illustrated." i 


WATER COLOUR PAINTING, a. 
OIL PAINTING. S. ,1. SoLOMO.N, 1\ V 
MODELLING. .ALBI'.IIT ToKT. 

HUMAN ANATOMY, sik alvuki. iiui< 
drawing. IIai:i)i I) Si'kkii. 

ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF TREES. 


nil'll 10 6 III I 

10 6 net 

15/- net 
15 - net 
10 6 net 
i: \TrM I'ol.E 
1 5 = net, 


ROMANCE LIBRARY. -Neyy l/o/. 

ROMANCE OF THE MICROSCOPE. 

(’.A. KAIitxNP. M-A. lllnsi rated. 7 6 m I 
Some of the 33 other VolumeH in ihi* Scrie* arc 
ASTRONOMY. By IJfctok MacI’iikuson. M.A. THE SHIP. B> l.ieiit 
(\)MIIANI>KK KKlUir; ('iiATTKiiTON. MODERN CHEMISTRY. Bi Bkok. 

.1. C. FiiiliI-, D.Sc., Ph.H. modern PHOIOGRAPHY. r.\ t’lUb 11 
(HiiSoN, F.K.S.E. MODERN MECHANISM. B> A. Witliams. B A. 
PLANT LIFE, By Prof. (S. V. scutt Ei.i.iot. M B. MODERN 
ELEOTRIBITY. By tTiAS. K G 1 B.s<»n, F.K.S.E. MODERN INVENTION. 
By A. NMLUAMS. B.A. 

TWO STAAfOARO RECITERS. 

Each Vol. 700 pagi's, 6/- iiel. I bin paper ulitKiii, 7/6 uel 

THE GOLDEN RECITER. Boeitations fi..in Kiplmg- 

Gti'veiisuii, Coiiaii Ihivle, Thnnias Hardy. Aublin iMbbuii, Tim n», ili. 

THE GOLDEN HUMOROUS RECITER. 

HeeitatioiJS frnni Anste.v, Barrie, t'rnekett, .levonie, J inein, Owen 
Seaman, 6. B. Shaw, eti-. 

AN ANTHOLOGY. By ’Q' 

THE PILGRIM'S WAY. A I.ittle SerijMif Giiod eoimsel 

for Travellers. B\ Siu A. T. lii'JLLKK-Coirrii. 5 - ml 

•’The very flower of a cultivated man's reading."- ( tnmtui Life. 


ADMIRABLE GIFT- BOOKS 

Good Print. Go od Papt r. Good Binding^ Good Contents 
C’lotli J^oanls, Uoyal Svo. Price 10s. 6d. Po'-lage 7(1. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE 
RUBAIYAT AND ODES OF HAFIZ 

CuIUm ted frniij iiianv old iVrbian inaiiu^enplb and rendered mtn 
Lnglibh verse, hy a Menil>er nf the Beisia Swiiet.\ (»f J.nndnii logulher 
iMth an Rmiiinl ot Siiti Mjstieisin 

(if Hall/, Arhutlinot wrnte : " This really great p(»et. nliusr gemn.s 
h.i*? litvn full\ ai knoMiedged ami appn iiated IhrMiigliuut the world 
In wlidin the liibt and highest rank has been uuanimiMisly 
absigneil *’ 

Cbuli. Full* S\o. rncM- 3s. 6d. Post free, 3s. 9d 

QUALITY IN LIFE 

By PERCY SMITH 

i/naliM in bile a g«>i)d title fora M»lnim‘of and the 

ebba\- aie as g.ii.il as the title. 'riie\ ale lluugblfiil and biiggi^-tnc 
of fiirtln-i thmight. find ihe.v aie expn -^.-^ed in lanltleS'- Knglibh w ith 
.111 nee.ibmnal aiKpiing illusti at am. TAr /:'.cj>o.-.ifni »/ 7’//a.'.N. 

t'lotli. Fell]! Svo. I’rti'P 3s. 6d. P»'St Iroo, 3s. 9d. 

THE GOLDEN FOUNTAIN 

Or, the Soul’s Love for God 

Being Mum* I hoiiglitb :ind ( 'onle.ssuuis »»f dne (if llib I.OM’ib 
\ lii.iuiilul. delightful, and valuable lilll- Imck I M»*uld 
eiK (Ullage r vin niie wh't heaib <if it l<» gel ii and to lead .ind re read 
It ( 'Mist ant l.i . '//(( .''C kf! 

('lotli, Ff’jip S\d. I*rive 3s. 6d. l*osl five. 3s. 9d. 

THE ROMANCE OF THE SOUL 

By the Authtir of “The Golden Fountain” 

‘ A \vnrih\ ( miipaniDn to ‘ 'I lie ( Milden 1-euntain. 

(’lull), F(‘;ipS\o. Pric(' 3.S. 6d. Po^H trer. .3s. 9d. 

VISIONS OF THE CHRIST 

And other Flxpcrienees of a Quaker Mystic 

I d.ied. MMh a I (Mcwdid liv a ( lerg.Miian of the chuia li of Knglaiid. 

l onirnts Ihe IHart of tin Snn ■ 'I’ln llaiqiN Christ-- Non- 
Vi tai hineiit. and a preni(iinti(>n The lmliMdnalit.\ of tin* >(>ul 
Kijokc in Hie lord alwa* —V vision of the while-robul Chrisl 
'Vilhm (he Veil r.iant\ and hi^'Coid. A Msioii (*f the red loheil 
( hiibt. A Msioii of (he Chiibl walking on (lie watiis - Tin Chiibi 
among the bending lilies, Ac.. Ac. 

free oh Application 

JOHN M. WATKINS, 

21, Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 
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OUR 

FAMILY AFFAIRS. 

By K. F. Benson. KVs. net. 

((^ssdl.) 

** The philo.so])liy of oiir 
family lies on the surface,” 
said Die Vernon about the Os- 
baldislones Not every family 
sliows its characteristics so 
easily. Not every family has 
so acute an interpreter, indeed, 
f^ut if the philoso])liy of the 
Benson family is not obvious, 
it is not for want ot seH- 
revclatidn on the pari of its 
members ; three of them have 
already given us glim}).ses into 
their family affairs, and now 
Mr. E. E. J^enson contributes 
his impressions, in a large, 
pleasant volume, adorned with 
♦eight photographs, including 
tliree of his father and three of 
him. self. 

The impres.sion left by his 
description of Dr. Benson is 
that of a forbidding, absorbed 
disciplinarian. ” As I got to 
know him, I. like the rest of 
us, also got to fear 
him. I'or many years 
we were none of us at 
our ease wdth him. as 
wc always were with 
my mother, and it is 
tragic that it was so, 
for I know that he 
regarded us all with the 
tenderest love. He 
had no i d e a h o w 
blighting his disjileas- 
u r e w' a s to s ?n a 1 1 
children, and for fear 
of incurring it we went 
delicately like Agag, 
attending so strictly to 
our behaviour that all 
spontaneity withered. 

Nothing w'ould liave 
pleased him more, had 
w'e taken him into our 
confidence, but w^e 
feared his disapproval 
more than wc were 
drawn into intimacy 
with liim.'' It is an 
illustration of Herbert 
Spencer's remark that 
the average child 
regards his parents as 

frien d - enemies,” 
either friendly or hos- 
tde, and for no obvious 
reason in either case. 
Whether such critic- 
isms of one’s father 
should be published is 
another matter. But 
the frankness with 
which Dr. Benson's 
character is analyser I 
by his son makes these 
pages certainly a 
human document. 

.Mrs. Benson, on the From 
other hand, is most 
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From Our Family Affairs 

(Cassell). 


E. F. Benson, at 26. 







Lines in Pleasant Place^T 

{Stmpkirtf Marshall), 


The late Mr. William Senior. 

(Red Spinner). 


attractive. The charm and 
force of her character are 
evident on every page. She 
was her cliildrcn's friend, 

n 

played their games, managed 
their aflayrs, and even smoked 
in private, although her hiis- 
baiid sternly discouraged 
tobacco. Her smoking was 
very occasional, but it is one 
of the human traits which 
endeared her to her boys, under 
fear of their father. She con- 
trived to be loyal to him, and 
at the same time to indulge 
them w'isely. Altogether, a 
winning figure. And the old 
nurse of the family deserves 
a place beside R. L. Steven- 
son’s nurse. The letters wTitten 
to her by Mrs. Benson, alter 
the death of Martin Benson, 
are only one of many jiroals 
that Elizabeth Cooper w^as a 
treasure. ” She mingles in 
almost every memory that I 
liav'e of those days, a lo\'ed 
and protecting presence.’* 
She ” sto])ped until the age 
-* of mnety-tliree, m an* 
unbroken devotion to 
us of seventy - eight 
>'ears,” for she had 
1) e t‘ n w i t h M r s . 
Benson ’s grandmother. 

Mr. Benson’s owni 
tare e r iso u llined 
rajiidly and candidl}’. 
He was not a clevET 
boy ; he failed more 
than om e to win a.‘ 
sell ola r si up at Eton, 
but wlien lie went from 
Marlborough to Cam- 
bridge he specialised 
m archaeology, and 
went to Greece in 
connection with the 
British School of 
Archaology . Duly, 
fiction was to claim 
him. He had wTxtten 
, for his ow'ii amusement 
a draft of “ Dodo,” 
and had actually sent 
' it to Mr. Henry James 
for a critical verdict ! 

I 

Later on, it was sent 
to ” Lucas Malet,” 
and finally published. 
Archaeology failing to 
provide a vocation, he 
applied for a post in 
the Education Office. 
” But those in whose 
hands the appointment 
rested thought that 
the author of * Dodo ' 
would be a very in- 
different educat<;|r, in 
spite of” testimonials 
from tutors .• So into 
fiction E. F. Benson 
went. 

In this connection 
there is an odd 
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BELL’S BIFT'BOQKS ceorce alien & umwin, lm. 


THE WORLD OF SOUND 

By Prof. SIR WILLIAM BKAOQ, K.B.E., F.R.S. 

With over lOOJIlustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

This book is based upon six lectures delivered last 
Christmas by Sir Wm. Bragg, before a juvenile auditory at 
the Royal Institution. Readers of Professor Bragg’s clear 
and interesting volume will find therein a subject of singular 
fascination, while to schoolboys and schoolgirls a field of 
experiment and observation is opened up which will be 
of interest to them all their lives. 


A STORY OF 

SANTA CLAUS 

FOR LITTLE PEOPLE 

By MARGARET I. COLE. With 15 Colour Plates, 
24 Black-and-White Illustrations, designed Title, 
End-papers, and Pictorial Cover, by Alice B. Wood- 
ward. 2s. net. 

THE STORY OF 

PETER PAN 

FOR LITTLE PEOPLE 

Retold from Sir J. M. Barrie’s Play by DANIEL 
O'CONNOR. WMth 15 Colour Plates, 24 Black-and 
White Illustrations, designed Title, End-papers, and 
Pictorial Cover, by Alice B. Woodward. 2s. net. 


THE PETER PAN 1 

PICTURE BOOK 

The story of Peter Pan retold by DANIEL | 
O’CONNOR from the Play by Sir J. M. Barrie, j 
With 28 Full-paRe lllustration.s in Colour by Alice B. j 
Woodward. 47th Thousand. Crown 4to. 7s. 6d. net. i 

The QUEEN’S TREASURES j 
SERIES 

Small Crown 8vo. With 8 Colour Plates and Decorative ; 
Title, Covers, and End-papers. 5s. net each. 

“To Messrs. Bell & Sons must hearty praise W iJiNen for one of the 
• daintiest, we may sa> most fraiiraiii senes of reprints \Nhich nave been 
offered to the public for many a loiij; daj. — Jiovkman. ^ 

New Volumes 

CARROTS; Just a Little Boy | 

By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. Illustrated by M. V. | 

Wheelhouse. | 

LOST LEGENDS of the NURSERY j 

SONGS ^ 

By MARY SENIOR CLARK. Illustrated by Alice 
B. Woodward. 

The twenty-three volumes in this series include stories 
by Mrs. Kwinn, Mrs. Gaskell, Louisa M. Alcott, George 
Eliot, Charlotte M. Yonge, Erances M. Ecard, and Lewis 
Carroll. A full prospectus will he sent on application to 
the publishers. ' 

The COLLECTED PROSE of 
JAMES ELROY FLECKER 

This volume edntains all of Mr. Flecker’s prose which 
he reprinted, or probably would have reprinted, except 

his novel. " The Kins of Alsander.” 7s. 6d. net. 

ANTIQUES : Genuine and Spurious 

By FREDERICK LITCHFIELD, Author of “Pottery 
and Porcelain,’’ “An Illustrated History of Furniture, 
etc With over 100 Illustrations of representative 
Specimens of Porcelain, Furniture. Enamels and 
Bronzes. Medium 8vo. £l 5s. net. 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD.. 

PORTUGAL ST., KINGSWAY, I ONDON, W.C.2 


A ttr active GifUbooks 

* 

Twenty-Four Portraits 

By WILLIAM UOTHENSTEIN. 21». 

With critiwil appreciations by Max BeeubohM, AbnolL) 
BENNt:TT, ,JOHX DitINKWATEK, JOIIN (i ALSWOKTilV, SlR 
Henhv Nev\ boi.t, ir. (;. Wells and otliers. 

The Song Book of Quong Lee of 
Limehouse 


15 DUKE. Author 


‘ Broken 
3s. 6d. 


The Children’s Life of the Bee 

By MAURICE MAE’ERULINCK. (Illustrated) 8s. 6d. 

Nile to Aleppo 

Bv HECTOR DINNING. M’ith Eteliings and Colour 
J*iates by .lAMES McBEY. 25s. 

“This refreslimg booL . dulightfully illustrated. —Daihf Graphic 

The Agamemnon of .^schylus 

By GILBERT MURRAY. D.C.L..I J-. 1>. 3s. 6d. & 2s. - 

“Tilt- work Irish value in ilM-If, cRju'eiallj foi tmr age." - 

Ruskin, The Prophet 

And Other Centenary Stories 

By .lOHN MASEFIELD. DEAN INtiE, G. V. C. 
AIASTER.MAN .and others. 8s. 6d. 

“ A most valuable book. better introdiietion eoiibl be iuiagiiicd, 

and while the reader wall piisa eigerly from such a book 'O Kiiskin himself, 

111 the introduction itself he will have learned mueli.’ — 

The Harvest of Ruskin 

Jiy Principal JOHN W. (JRAHAM. 7§. 6d. 

“Primijial (Jrabani performs a great service to our time and pays the 
greatehl reganl tt> the master in this svinpathetie but critical estimate of 
his permanent value.’ -- Waus ami Meinm 

Modern English Statesmen 

Jty G. R. STIRLING TAYLOR. 10s. 6d. 

“ h‘i 9 fleduetionp are often startlingly original, at the same time they 
are marked with an extreme clarity. - Outlook 

The Origin and Evolution of Free- 
masonry connected with the Origin and 
Evolution of the Human Race 

By ALBERT (.'HURCHWAKD, M.D. 12s. 6d. 

Guide to Carlyle 

By AUGUSTUS RALLI. Two Vols. 42s. 

“ The critical chapters belong to the best that has been written in our 
time or in his own uimn Carrie."- Guardian 

NEW NOVELS 
In the Claws of the Dragon 

By UKDHDE S(H LlP: DE MOKANT. 7s. 6d. 

••The no\el is arresinip in its problems, and displays a wonderful 
intimacy with life in ( lima. ' Httmburfjh Jireaiinj Neu's 

Queen’s Knight 

By CHESTER KEITH. 7s. 6d. 

•• A eapital lasik for a Christmas present to the young. - Timex 

The "Vampire 

By M. e. T. SAM’BltlDGE. 78. 6d. 

The Autobiography of Judas Iscariot 

Bv ALFRED TKESIDDER SHEI’HAIIU. 78. 6d. 

“ The iiicBt. daring effort in story-lelling that we rcinember in recent 
years. ’ H' rnutfj Post 

Out of the Frying Pan 

By NINA BOYLE. 78. 6d. 

“ On Its intrinsic merits it is «»ne of the best rogue stories we have re id ; 
as a tbst novel it eau only be regarded as remarkable in the e.\treme. ’ 
—Pail Mall Gazette 

Gods and their Makers and Other Stories 

Xew Edition just out 

Bv LAUBEN(;E HttUSMAN. 7s. 6d. 

Weird, humorous and allegorical m turn, and altogether strangoly 


40, Museum St., London, W.C.l 
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h'rom John Seneschal’s Margaret Coloured Cover Design 

By Agnes and Hgerton Castle (REDUCED). 

{Hodder 6^ Stoughton), 

l)aragraph. Before going off to Greece, he had a 
dangerous and horrible adventure with his brother Hugh 
on one of the })eaks of Bernina, in whicli the latter 
nearly lost his life. ^fr. Benson coneJudes : “ Except for 

that adventure, which I would gladly have done w’lthout, 
Pontresina was an uneventful place, rather picnicky and 
wearisome. There w’as a friend of iny sister Maggie there, 
under the sentence of the white death ; there was an 
elderly bishop, who attached himself somewhat to oiii 
party ; there w^as Miss ^largot Tennant, whom then 1 met 
for the^rst time ; and after rather a dull fortnight 1 turned 
back to England.** The wording of this paragraph is 
curious, in view' of the alleged heroine of “ Dodo.'" 

Of all the persons mentioned outside his familv, Mr. 
Benson gives us the most ap])recialive account of Mr 
A. H. Beesley, his tutor at Marlborough, by far the mo-t 
gifted teacher I ever came under either at scliool or at the 
L niversity.’* He found less stimulus at ('ambridge, 
apparently. One of the old life-fellows at King’s, who 
died not long before young Ikmsoii entered the C ollege, 
w'as never seen outside his rooms till dusk began to 
fall ; then he wxmld totter, stick m hand, out on to the 
great grass lawm in the court, and poke viciously at the 
w'orms, ejaculating to himself, ‘ Ah, damn you, you haven’t 
got me yet ! ' ** Th(^ Prov'ost, an old gentleman of ninety, 
was invisible, a drone and a recluse, and, though there 
w'ere vital personalities among the juniors, none seem to 
have impressed Mr. Benson. “ 'hhere was not the .smallest 
spur to industry or appreciation provided by tutors or 
lecturers.” But amusement could not fail when a life, 
fellow like ^Ii . Oscar Browming w'as on the .spot, and Mr. 
Benson rises to the occasion in depicting that w'orthy. 

“ He was a great, joyous, ridiculous Pagan, w’ith a 
genius for genialit}', remarkable generosity and kindli- 
ness, a good-humoured contempt for his enemies, of 
whom he had cohorts, a first-rate intellect and memory, 
and about as much stability of purpose as a starling.** 

This is a decidedly readable book. Mr. Benson’s eye 
for character and Ins powers of description seldom fail 
him, and there is hardly breach of taste in liis 
memoirs. James Moffatt. 


RUNAWAY JO. 

By Edw^ard Mervon Webb. • 

7s 6d. net. 

(Hodder iSl: Stoughton.) 

* Been booking your ]):is.suge, T suppo-se ' 

“ ' Trying to,' I said as civilly as I could. T could have 
sworn at him for detaining me ‘ They're all h(;oked up and 
ilnn’t want to take me.' 

" Hyni.ui gave a funny little laugh. ' That’s (jueer,’ he 
s.iid ‘1 was ]ust going to get a refund on a ticket. J was 
making the trip myself, i)ut wall ]ia\e to wait for a later h<\it. 
You can lake it o\er if you like ' " 

So spoke h'ate, and Jimmy Warren leapt at the 
opportunity of fulfilling an urgemt mission in America 
for his firm, and, after a score of trilling ilelays, 
managed to scramble on board a mnnumt before the 
steamer commenced to mo\ e out of Sydney Harbour. 
But the reason for Hyman's inward amusement 
liecomes apparent when Warren descends to his cabin 
and feels two soft femiiuiu' arms grab him and hug 
him ecst.itically, while a sobbing, hysterical voice says, 
*' Oh ! I thought you hadn't come — 1 themght you 
hadn’t come.” The owner of the arms and the voice i?, 
Jo— whom Hyman had planned to cIojk* with, ami 
abandoned at the last minute. W’arren is in a ])rcdica- 
ment, the more so because tlu‘ girl is \oiiiig ami pretty 
and pennik'ss and lernhlv ashamed of herself She is 
running away from an iinhaj^py liome and vow's she 
will never return. 'I'o shield her he ]>asses lim' oft as 
his sister, only to encounter Iresh c ()m])hcatK)iis. (.)me 
in a w'hile one says ol a novtd, ” This is something 
new” — a high comjdintent in these days of niiiltitudinons 
]uiblicalions. ” J^unavvay Jo ” is iimiuostionably some- 
thing new,” and for this rc'ason and because of its 
secpience of dramatic incuhuits. ii keeps a tight hold on 
the interest till a crowning happiness comdudes Jimmy 
W'arren’s amazing ad\ eiituros. 
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• MR. MURRAY’S 

NEW BOOKS 

« 

Descriptive List of Books posted on request 


THE VICTORY AT SEA ! 

By Rkar-Ammirat. W S Sims, I' S X Tii (olLibor- | 
ation with B J. lliivniJicK 'J'lif part taken bv the \ 
American Navy in the winnin*^^ ol tlie war on the seas ' 
t^)hl fully and authoiit.ilively bv .Vnienc.ds supreme 
naval ronimander in l-.uropean waters. 2I^^. net , 

THE DIARY OF A JOURNALIST 

By Sir l.ia " ih isk, eil(“r\ l sl enl it'lh’ftnm 

t)f ^1)0(1 stones, ])un^^ent entnism, .ind sonu‘times 
soinbn^ rellei tion that le.ne tlie reader niu\<Mned ‘fler 
the most pioloip^i’d att.iik on its ]jam ^ “ 7/. 

Chu^iutlr , I 

THE LIFE OF GOETHE 

J >y T*. IItmi IIrown, 1 I. I) , l,ii( 1 1 i'it<‘i jo^impImi 
K oval lor ScolJaiid Witli a I‘nt,itoiv \.)ti i)\ 

\ is( orNT IJaidam., K 'r , ()M In 'I wo Illusiialtil 
A oluines. >j m t 1 

PERSONAL ASPECTS OF JANE AUSTEN 

Bv .M \RV \ Ai sii N Lj.KjH. .\’i’w liqlil on the* honu‘ 
life of jane .\usten, and inu< li inJoiiu.Ltion (•! itreai 
interest to Jier >\ide i in le ot adinnei'^ Witli Illus- 
trations IHt 

A HANDBOOK OF INDIAN ART 

Kv K. 11 ILwi.ii, torm<*rl\ J’lineijial of the (lovern- I 
nmnl School of \t 1, and Keeper oi tin* Ait (kLllery, i 
('.ilcutt.L IhnluMi inn arc hibs tine, seiilptiirc ami \ 
])aintinn JH its siojie, this work is for both the student ; 
and the gemial rciider, and will st'rve as a meful i 
llaiitlbook for 1 111' liM\ eller in India With 15^ iliiis- ! 
tration.'-, halt -tone repi odiietioiis Lit imiiiy of t lu' best 
ex.tmplcs id Indian .\rl. J5S. net 

THE COUNT DE ROCHECHOUART 

AIkmotrs or, T78's-r>j2 In Trame, Southern Kiissi.i, 

;n tlie Xa])oIeoniL Wais, and as ('omniandant ot l^lns 
A \ery reniai kiihle .lutobiograjih) , v.du.ible ami 
inteia-sting alike for tlu* social .iiid person. il incidents 
w hich It lontains, .ind tor the sidelights w Inch it throws 
on history Illiintrateil i(»s. iirt 


A Sew Volume in the Wisdom of the East Series 

THE SECRET ROSE GARDEN 

Of Sa’d ri> J)IN Majimi'd Siimusiari Keiuleied from 
the IVrsian, with an Introduction by Iiokkncj- 
LrnFKFR. 'This volume contaln^ the line tlow<‘i ot 
IVrsitin iny^tuii'ni known as Suliisin ^s. od. net 

THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL MAHAN 

Navai Biiii.osopiikk, J\i:ak-Admikal, T S X liy 
('. C'arlisi.f. J'avloR, late British \ iee-('onsul .it New 
York. “Mr. Ta>lor does lull jiistue loins subjeit, 
and to the ])ersoiial eharai tei and liome iile id 
M.ihan." — T'fu: I'nnts. Jlliistrated jts. net 

PRIVATE LETTERS OF SIR ROBERT PEEL 

indited by the Ilox. (Ikokc.k Brel. Ihe j.ieseiit 
volume, carefully edited and annotated by his grand- 
son, wall make even clearer to the public eye the main- 
springs of inspiration wdiich made Sir Kobert J’eel the 
man he wa.s.”— Daily Teh t^raph. lllusLratcil. r8s. net 

THE RITCHIES IN INDIA 

Extracts from the Correspondence of William Bilclue, 
iS28-i 8(>2 ; and Personal Keminisceiices of (ieiald 
Kitchie 1853-181)6. Compiled and I diteil by Ger.ild 
Kitchie. Illustrated. 2 is. net 


JOHN MURRAY. Albemarle St.. London, W. 1 
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LEONARD PARSONS’ 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


Every one is talking about the New Novel 
by the author of “ TWELLS BREX ” 

THE WIDOW’S CRUSE 

Jiy IIAMII.TON FVrr'.. 7s. (.d, net 

1 1 'l’ / tmi ^ -- “ \ I ,i])it.il liLilit . iiiiii i|\ ’■ 

Hi 111 h \\ nf Iv \ L\i)i U i)t \ . n (It ' 1 It 1 m ilif ' " 
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A STRIKI^a FIRST NOVEL 
A Woman who “DID'’ and WHY 

THE INVISIBLE SUN 
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TfiE EDEN PHILLPOTTS Gi FT -BOOK 

A WEST COUNTRY 
PILGRIMAGE 

By I’ l>r\ PI 1 1 LI d’l I'P'I'S, with lotln i’i.’ L’ohuii illii.slralion.s 
by \. J' BICN'J'l I ALL, tijiped on mounts, bin kr.im, 
i rown 41 o 2 Is. net 

}*a!i Mali im'tllc- “ \lM.mtitul .'iii'l. ImdK. \\ i w.iiiiih Mtimiirnil tin* 
lM)i(k l>; till iltk lltMli ot olil li .nil I". 

'^atariia\ Il ctmui ti) <f(fc.r'/i .\ d* liLjli'iiii !> • iK " 

I ,<'H!i,i: Nianauni — " \ hi. .nitiiui h mk II i ii mii(* i (li luht .iml <i 

l •! iMi pt lo tin TiixMi hoimd . I hook til li:;liti 11 til. .,i < \ iiioii U in that must 

]nss H t. -I \\i ( au SI I Kill .u: nil, .1 il i|i;ix piL'i Mil to Llii Wist” 

FROM THE RUSSIAN BALLET 

CHILDREN’S TALES 

Piv JM)111I SriW'I’lLL W'lth ^ lour-coloLii topr«uluc lioiis 
of seems ti om llie Ballet , b\ I m* B L()(’K^■^'K 

i lown 4 to, 13 s net 
Tti. .irti'.l, I di* 15 Jo. k\ii, will) lia-, r oll.ihoi.it. d with Miss .sitwi 11 

1 !. tn> . om])il itioi) .)t tills ( hariiiiiu; hnok, has woi la d into ih i pn tun s tlir spiMt 
aiiiiii'l.iui w liu li ill *>0 iiiucJi to thr m.mv p.itious oi thi* Kiissi.m h.tllpi 

Iheh I. a hmited I'Jitmn 7 S numht'red f<pits hintiul tn 

f'aniinit'Hl auU .u'linl fi\ thr author, the piui o/ ii huh o jis nil. 

THE CONTEMPORARY SERIES 

SOME CONTEMPORARY 


POETS 


lb HAKOIJ) MDXKO 


7s (kl net 


ri.j- hoi.k loid.mis 1_11t1c.1l stiidi. s',! ro'it. iiiiuji.Ti V poots toi;' tlin with ,111 
I -IK imi:^ • li.ipti 1 I 111 tin ]v)i 1 1 \ ol oin imii . it^ si o|k>. triidcii. ii s, .md .ipf>.ir«‘ii I 
X .dill , and .1 1 I 'v.ip; 1 h ipim i.'ln 1 iiij m ii« hi i. 11 x to sonn' ol tho-si ot In r poi-li. 
to wh iiii It h.i^ not 1 ). < 11 ])ossihli to ill X Mp spoi lal i '*sax s 

SOME CONTEMPORARY 
NOVELISTS (Women) 

By K BKIMLEV |011\b(.)N 7 s (.cl .jfl^ct 

Ml Hiimhx lohiisun hx. iIs tlii iiiii- nt ol lliPir (.i.itt'.maiiship an. I thi- 
hiiahl r^low I ; till 1] mv'-'iiL'i 111 ihi-1 xolmiH’, thi aim ol whnli is i.) nidic.iUi 
till’ .'1 •uiriutt"^ (-•! iiioik’ni III Ill'll 


WHEELS, 1920 (Fifth Cycle) 


IC.hled bv I’Dl'l'll srrw'i: LT, 


()s net 


Thi>»\olunn.’ is oi th'- 's.um li .11 li "s i h ir.u iPi .is its pn doi pssni s. and i oiitaiiis 
thi xvoikol SUL h WL’ll-kiiowii xviit- I ^ is .\1 [. ms JIii\K x , Sli* r.ud \’in. s, (n-mtu’V 
Cooksoii, .M.iii l-’oiln, Willi.m. 1 \. .m SLyiiimii. and l.dilh, Dshtit, and 
bjclii X ’ItH SitwtlJ rill* f oxi I (li'siiiii Is hy tiino .S.jxl.'i nn. 

A LADY DOCTOR IN 
BAKHTIARILAND 

By T)r. .1ANKT MACBH\X ROSS. 7 s od net 

be ton.* Jinn if; In NThi.i, wlini* slip Lilt’d ol tx'phiis. Dr iG.ss w.iiKrcl 1 Fcisi.i 
amoin; tin* sfiui-iiYilivd l 3 .TlditJan Inlx’s , and lin book. 1.011 tains th. ri’i.iird 
ol hor L’xiH'Mrni'ra. 


LEONARD PARSONS, Ltd., 19, Portugal St., Kingsway, W.C.2 
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THE M P.’s GARDEN 
OF VERSES. 

By W. Hodgson Burnett. 

4s. 6d. not. (Humphreys.) 

Uncommonly clever parody, 
cunningly and gaily illustrated by 
T. C. Black. Here we have the 
wdiole duly of New Members : 

“ A member should, when he is new, 
Vf»tc just as he is told to do ; 

Be gentlemanly in debate, 

Or try to be, at any rate.” 

And “ Cabinet Land ” is refreshing : 

“ Right into the Mmistnr 
Who should climb but little me ? ” 

The author’s admiration for the 
Ihrime Minister is great : 

'' I've seen you ri.se with hashing eye, 
And blow ^mur enemies sky-high, 
And all around I’ve heard the cheers, 
The laughter and the loud ' Hear, 
hears ! ’ 

Oh, Chief, a-bluffing all day long. 

Oh, Chief, who simply can’t go 
wrong ! ” 

This will make an excellent gift- 
book for those stubborn males 
who are so difficult to suit with 
Christmas presents. They'll all 
appreciate this. 


OF 



From Corinthian Jack 

{Stanley Paul). 


Cover Design, 


THE PRINCESS 
THE SCHOOL. 

By Angela Brazil. 6s. net (Bhu kie ) 

All his life Everard Ingleton had regarded himself as 
his grandfather’s heir and the future owner of Cheverley 
Chase, and in consequence he adopted a superior attitude 
towards his younger sisters and brothers, condescendingly 
promising them favours in the time to come. Imagine his 
dismay when, on the old squire’s death, he discovers that 
he is not the heir, that another grandchild named Leslie, 
whom they have never met, is to inherit the estate ! He 
cannot face the humiliation of being disinherited, so runs 
away before the hated Leslie arrives from Sicily. It turns 
out Leslie is a girl, and not a boy, as they had assumed -a 
sweet-nature d, 
gentle girl who 
wins the hearts ' 
of all. She goes 
to school with 
Lilias and Dulcie, 

Everard \s sisters, 
and her attractive 
personality 
quickly makes 
her popular. 

Everard turns 
chauffeur to earn 
a living and, un- 
knowingly, drives 
a car containing 
the very girl 
against whom he 
is nursing liis 
grievance, and, 
what is more, he 
is the means of 
saving her life. 

So it will be seen 
that this is partly 
a school story and 
partly an out-of- 
school story; 





Prom The M.P.’8 Garden of Verses 
(Humphreys). 


in addition, it is an absorbing one 
with dramatic situations, and one 
that will appeal to bo^s and girls 
alike, proving, as it does, how 
even everyday life may be brimful 
of adventure. 


CORINTHIAN JACK. 

By Charles Pearce. 3s. 6d. net. 
(Stanley Paul.) 

A new novel from the pen of 
such a veteran teller of stories 
as Mr. Charles Pearce is sure to 
receive a w'arm welcome, and not 
only from those who take an 
interest in boxing ; for this is a 
clean, straightforward story of 
struggle and love. It is placed 
in the days of about a century 
ago, when gentlemen took a more 
open interest in the ring than they 
do now, and when encounters 
took place without gloves. The 
four chief characteis are Jack Ral- 
stone, strong, hand.some, honest, 
brave, and with a fair knowledge of 
tlie art of defence ; his antagonist. 
Sir Phmeas 'I'enbiiry, is a treacher- 
ous and intriguing young man, who 
indulges his hatred for Jack by 
underhand means, never by using his fists; Lady Barbara 
Lucre, the daughter of a duke, ishaiidsomc, vain and shallow; 
the fourth principal jierson is Nyra Seaton, a beautiful 
girl who has been kidnapped by Idiincas and rescued by 
jack. Such characters occur in many stones, and the art 
lies in involving them in such circumstances that they can 
workout their own fates Mr. Charles IVarce po.sse.sses 
this art to perfection, and liis story kee]>s the reader 
at attention from iirst to last. 


CAUGHT OUT. 

By Kent Carr 6.s. not. (Chambers.) 

I'he boy has not been born who would not revel in this 
school story. It all begins with St Maur succumbing to 
a wild longing for freedom and climbing down a water 

pipe outside his 
bedroom window. 
His escapade is 
found out. St. 
Maur thinks 
he will be dis- 
missed, but the 
head master does 
not dismiss him ; 
instead he forbids 
him to play cricket 
for the remainder 
of the term. This 
is a disastrous 
punishment to St. 
Maur, to whom 
cricket is the 
main interest in 
life, and he sets 
out to score off 
those who had 
reported him. St. 
Maur is a hero 
one cannot help 
admiring, and 
“ Caught Out " is 

'And David takes his latchkey. quite one of the 

AS HE*8 OFTEN DONE BEFORE." bcst School yamS. 
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From Father Tuck’s Annual 

{Raphael Tuck). 


Thi Brown Man. 
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BLACKIE’S NEW GIFT-BOORS 



A Coloured Booklet, beautifully printed in Colours on Art Paper, and with many «Faesiinile 
Coloured Pictures, eontainins full particulars of Gift-Books, forwarded post free to any address. 


LADY MIDDLETON’S NEW BOOK 

The M&king of Michael 

Tde Story of a Broken Holiday. llluBtrated by Frank Gillett, K.I. L irge Crown 8vo. 

ARCHIE FAIRFAX'S FIRST BOOK 

Mother, Dad, and the Rest of Us 

Illustrated by FRANK WiLKS. Large Crown 8vu. 

Wonder Tales of Greek and Roman Myth and Legend 

By CiLahys Davidson 5/. net 

Wonder Tales of Scottish Myth and Legend 

Illustrated from iiaiiitinra b> .ToiiN Duncan. A.K.S.A. 5/. net 


6/- uet 


6/- net 



ANGELA HRAZIL’S SCHOOL STORIES 

TWO NEW VOLUMES 

A POPULAR SCHOOL GIRL 
THE PRINCESS OF THE SCHOOL 

OTHER NEW BOOKS FOR GIRLS 

PAM AND THE COUNTESS, bt e. e. iow,k,, 

ADVENTURES OP TWO. b, mav wvn.ne. 

SALLY MAKES GOOD. By Marcuant. 

NEW STIRRING BOOKS FOR BOYS 
SEA SCOUTS ALL. How the “ Olivette ” was Won. By Peiicy F. Wk<terii an. 

THE SALVING OF THE “ FUSI YAMA.» A Pott-War Story of the ^ea. By 

Percy F Westkrman. 5/- mt 

FORGE OF FOXENBY. A New story of Sehool Life for Boys By R. A H. Goody kak 5 - net 


6/- net 
6/- net 


5/- net 
4 6 net 
4 6 net 


4/6 net 


G. A. HENTVS BOOKS FOR BOYS 


WITH CLIVE IN INDIA: 

or The Beginninga of an Empire 


4 /- net 


WITH WOLFE IN CANADA: 

or, The Winning <if a Continent 4 /« net 


BERIC THE BRITON: 

A Story of the lioinan Invasion of Britain 

A MARCH ON LONDON: 

A Story of Wat Tyler’s Insiirret'tion 


4 '- net 


4 /- not 



THE VICTURE BOOK OF THE SEASON 

THE ARK BOOK 

An original and fasoinating Picture Book, with 124 full page plates in colour by Freda Derrick. 

Oblong 4C«> 7 6 uet 

SUN BABIES 

By Cornelia Sorabji. Beautifully illustrated in colour by ** G. U." Large 4to. Boaids. 7/6 net 

The Big BooK of Josephine 

A collection of the delighifiil stories by Mrs. (y'KADo<'K. lllustratioriB by Honor (' Ai'i'LhTo.v 

Quartn, cloth extia, 10 6 net 

Old-Time Tales and Rhymes 

With 124 coloured and other II lustrations by FRANK Adams. Quarto, cloth, 8, '6 net 

A NEW JOSEPHINE BOOK 

Josephine, John, and the Puppy 

Hy Mrs. E. Cradock. Witli charming Tlliistrations bv Honor Aim'LKTOn. 5 • net 



THE THREE BEST ANNUALS 

BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL 

Seventeenth Year of Issue. The Original and the Jiest. Finely Illustrated in Colours. Picture hoards 6 - net 

< loLh, 8/6 net 

BLACKIE’S LITTLE ONES’ BOOK 

Second \ ear of Issue. Picture Boards, 8. 6 net 

BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S DIARY, 1921 

'I he Dainty I ittle Book for Dainty Little Folk. Illustrations by Florkni'K 1Iakri>on. 1,6 net 


BLACKIE O SON, LTD., 50. OLD BAILEY. E.C.4 
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THE CHRISTMAS BAG 

By KAif|iARiNE Tynan. 

Christmas would be incomplete without books for the 
children — books to please the eye and the mind, to bring 
the sparkle of frost and the scarlet of holly and the robin’s 
breast, the glow of the ^^ule log. the jollity of the Christmas 
feast into the wintry world. Jt would be as impossible 
to think of a world without Christmas as of a world without 
children. For 
the children 
Christmas lies 
like a rose at 
the heart of 
winter. 

The Christ- 
mas books of 
this season 
reach a high 
average. The 
age of the gro- 
tesque, w'hich 
the serious- 
minded child 
was apt to take 
seriously — has 
gone by. This 
Christ in a > 
lacks I h 
creation of any 
new monster in 
succession to 
<k)lhwogg and 
his like, in 
w h o in t h e 
i 11 e X p 1 1 cal)l(‘ 
children were 
apt to lind a 
strange coin- 
]) a n i o 11 s hi ]* 
and solace. 

H e r e is a 
bundle f r o ni 
the bag. 'i'he 
(‘hristinas jnib- 
h.^hing season 
could not be 
c o in j) 1 e t e 
w 1 t h o n t a 
K a c k h a in 
book, and this 
A' a r It 1 .s 
“ S n o w d r o j) 
and ( ) t h (* r 
Tales, by the 
immortal Bro- 
thers Cirimm. 

Never was an 
artist b e 1 1 e r 
suited with a 
subject : ami 
the child who 
discovers the 
famous “ J»'airy 
Tales," or re- 
turns to them, 
will be doubly satisfied in that he or she will know just how 
the personages of the tale looked when they lived. The 
Brothers Grimm draw out all that is most e-\t client in Mr. 
Arthur Rackham’s work; its imagination, ingeniiiry, 
energy and its beantifiil draughtsmanship, bortunately 
for the children they do not tire of tlu' old classics, and 
the Brothers Grimm arc still kings of the mir.sery with Mr. 

' “ Snowdrop ami (.Mlier Tales ” Illustrated by .\rtliur 
Kackham. i/S. bd. net. (C'onstahle.) 


Rackham as their Grand \hzier, and long may they reign, 
for they bring faerydom and the Queen of Faery into our 
dull and anxious days. 

A reprint of Mr. Laurence Housman’s " Gods and 'I'heir 
Makers is very welcome. This book, fraught with a 
delicate imaginativeness, freakish, tender and mocking, 
deserves to be kept and remembered. It is a book not 
for children but their elders, though an imaginative child 
might read these strange tales of the making of gods 

by A y s t a h 
and F e c t i, 
and their 
dealings with 
their gods, 
for the story, 
not acknow- 
li'dging a grow- 
ing bewilder- 
ment or j)er- 
haj)s not being 
aware of it, for 
satire is not 
t o r children. 
Indeed, even 
with the 
grown-ups Mr. 

1 1 o ii s m a n ’ s 
audience must 
be few^ and fit. 
The satirist is 
not for the 
many nor is 
the imagina- 
tive artist. 

' ‘ The Gentle 
Heritage, "a 
by Frances 
Crompton, is 
neither fantasy 
nor fairy story, 
but a good 
plain, straight- 
forw^ard story 
of very attrac- 
t i V e children 
who find a 
delightful and 
chivalrous 
friend where 
they set out to 
find a Bogey. 

1^' r a n c e s 
C r o m p t o n 
k n o w s very 
well what will 
please girls and 
b o vs; she 
w^rites c.xcel- 
Icntly well, 
and there is 
good honest 
teaching and 
guiding for the 
children which 
comes in 
naturally b y 
way of the Bogey, and is never obtrusive. Both boys and 
girls will like this book, that is to say, the younger boys and 
girls, and that is a good thing, for the tune should he gone 
by when boys were given talcs of war and adventure, and 
their sisters nursery or schoolroom sawdust. The illus- 
trations by Margaret Tarrant are charming. 

3 " (;o(ls and Their Makers." l^y J.aureme Housman. 
ys. od ii»d (.\llen cS: Fiiwiii ) 

3 " Tlie (fentle Heritage." By Frances }•: Cromptim :5s. 
net. (Ward, Lock ) 
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From The Book of Games Scouting. 

(Ward, Lock), 

In “ A Little Princess we find a devotional book, in 
the guise of a story which is well in keeping with the 
Christmas spirit, as it should be. No one will grudge 
this little book of holiness iijj,a bag full of ordinary enter- 
tainment for boys and girls, since after all, though many 
people seem to forget it, Christmas is a heavenly feast 
as well as an earthly one. The story is evidently the 
work of a delicate and gracious imagination, and will 
appeal to the spiritual side in children, which is too often 
forgotten at this time of year. 

“ The Blue Geranium ”5 by Margaret Holland, is a 
pleasant, old-fashioned little tale of the troubles of Polly 
Parsons, gifted with more imagination than her elders 
and presumably her superiors, whose imaginations " 
were treated harshly as lies," so that when the poor 
child fell under suspicion of having stolen the Blue 
Geraniums from Miss Gertrude at the Hall and presented 
them in a prize competition at a flower-show, no one be- 
lieved her perfectly truthful explanation, and things 
looked very bad for poor I’olly, till Miss Gertrude's chival- 
rous and plain-spoken young brothers " scoutetl " out 
the truth. There is a sly and gentle humour in the delin- 
eation of the superior persons, which is not too obvious. 
Prcscnt-givcrs in doubt might do worse than choose 
" The Blue Geranium." 

"More Plants We I’lay With,"« by II. B. Robertson, 
is a successor to " I'lants We Play With," which I com- 
mended m last year’s Christmas budget. Children could 
hardly pla}" with prettier tilings than flowers and leaves : 
and the exposition of the plants we play with is aided 
by the most charming illustrations, some of wdiich indicate 
that the book was compiled for the pleasure of some 
delightful children. There is an alluring passage from an 
old chronicler, Guillaume le Marechal, at the beginning of 
the book, which tells how' the game of " Knights " — 
which I tliink we called " Cocks and Hens "—played wdth 
the coarse grasses of the plantain, was the sport of knightly 

* " A Little Princess." By A. M. Tennant. 7s. 6d. net 
(Mowbray.) 

* The Blue Geranium." By Margaret J. M. Bolland. 
3s. 6d. net. (S.P.C.K.) 

* " More Plants We Play With." By H. B. Robertson. 
7s. 6d. net. (Wells Gardner.) 


gentlemen in the days of King Stephen. So ancient 
and honourable are the derivations of many of our 
customs. • 

The children of this generation perhaps do not know 
Mrs. Molesworth, who delighted their papas and 
mammas, but fortunately for them, here she is, come 
back, with delightful prim, old-fashioned illustrations 
by M. V. Wheelhouse, to one of her very best stories — 
" Carrots : Just a Little Boy.”’ So far have we 
travelled from the placid eighties and nineties, that 
Mrs. Molesworth may be a sort of Jane Austen to the 
boys and girls, telling of a world in which there were 
no motor-cars, no aeroplanes, no wars — a placid and 
peaceful world as far away as the days of stage-coaches. 
To children who would like to know what the dearest 
and nicest of parents were like when they were girls 
and boys, " Carrots " is heartily commended, and we 
look for further reprints of this very delightful writer. 

Children are, I imagine, far more unanimous than 
their elders in loving the lilt and measure of poetry, 
and Mr. Norman Ault has written in " Dreamland 
Shores "9 a charming book of verse tor children with an 
agreeable swing and go, and has made charming pictures 
to it. The verses deal with the things the children 
know best, and so, by their verisimilitude, will go home 
to the children's hearts. One rather wonders that there 
arc not more verse-books for cliildrcn. For older and 
more exacting children there is a most delighttul 
" Daffodil Poetry Book,"® made by Mi.ss Ethel Fowler, 
from the best and most appealing poets, for the use of 
school -children. Miss Fowler has made the great dis- 
covery that quite ordinary school-children respond 

’ " Carrots ; Just a Little IV)y." By Mrs. Molesworth. 
Illustrated by M. \\ Wheelhouse 5s. net. (Bell.) 

•* " Dreamland Shores." By Norman Ault. 6s. net. (Hum- 
phrey Milford.) 

9 " The Daffodil Poetry Book." By Ethel M. Fowler. 3.S. Ckl. 
net. (Sidgwick 6c Jackson.) 



From The Book of Games 
(Ward, Lock). 
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with joy to the call of very good poetry, and in 
the school she controls she has fostered this love of 
poetry, and given the children nothing that is not good. 
If love of poetry means in some sort love of the ideal, 
then Miss F owler has made a wonderful discovery. The 
greatest messages should be to the children, since upon 
them depends the future of the world, and here are the 
great and beautiful messages of the poets, and what more 
suitable than that they should be blown abroad by that 
very joyous trumpeter — " Daffodil ? ” 

THE BOOK OF GAMES. 

With Colour Plates by Margaret W. Tarrant. 3s. 6d. net. 

(Ward, Lock.) 

Here Nancy M. Hayes has done the verses, Nina K. 


Bnsley the spirited silhouettes and Margaret Tarrant the 
jolly colour pictures. It all makes up a most exciting 
book. The poems are charming. Take these verses from 
“ Bubbles" for instance : 

" Now ! Fill the pipes and blow and blow, 

There, look at mine, the lovely thing ! 

Poor Teddy — ^yours has burst — but, oh ! 

Mine is as beautiful as Spring ! 

“ It drifts away, but look ! — oh, do ! — 

I'm sure I saw an elf inside. 

I wish that I could float with you, 

Oh, Bubble, o'er the world so wide ! 

We’d sail to where the Fairies are, 

And find the tiny golden gate ; 

And sleep at evening in a star. 

Oh, Bubble, if you'd only wait ! " 



The verses called " Scrap 
Books " and " Leap Frog " 
are particularly merry, and 
the illustration to " Puzzles " 
exceedingly clever. 

FATHER TUCK’S 

annual. 

Edited by Captain Edric 

V R E D E N n u R G. With 
numerous Illustrations, 
Coloured and Black-and- 
whilc. 6s. net. (Raphael 
Tuck.) 

Father Tuck has un- 
doubtedly found an unusually 
strong band of fairy-artists 
or, to be more correct, artists 
who understand all about 
fairies. From the very beauti- 
ful coloured frontispiece — 
" The Fairy Palace," where 
Hilda Cowham’s little boy 
and girl lie in the darkened 
garden and look across the 
fairy lake with its tiny boats 
to the fairy palace rising out 
of the water, with tiny lamps 
outlining it — to the even 
more beautiful last full-page 
coloured plate of Hilda Cow- 
ham’s little boy and girl "On 
the Hillside," floating their 
gay air-balloons, the volume 
IS full of good things. There 
arc stones to hold the atten- 
tion of a whole nursery full 
of children, poems to make 
them laugh, and short verses 
that they will love to learn and 
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From Dream Frolics 
(Cassell). 


W 


HEN Dickie and hi< .ister Sue are s'po^cd to be asleep, 

\’ou’d be surprised the things they do, if vou could only peep; 
They piay beneath the white moonbeam., then with the elves they sup, 
And Nursie says it’s only dreams—’.* it that’s ’cause she’s grown-up. 


Thk Bran Tub. 
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Frofn TheLawson Wood Picture Books The Bunchy Tah. 

{IVarne.) 


remember. The pictures 
and stories are not entirely 
about fairies, however, 
There is a great variety 
within these gay covers, 
and we think that many 
a youngster will have 
given his heart, before 
the Christmas is over, to 
Mr. (i. H. Thompson's 
Mr. Hippopotamus and 
Mrs. Hippo and their 
('.olden Wedding party. 
Such artists, besides, as 
Mabd Lucie Attwell, 
Koth Cobb, Louis Wain, 
Janet E. Murray, and 
such writers as Norman 
Gale. Grace C. Idoyd. 
O u e e n 1 e Scotl-Hopper, 
l£thel Talbot, Olive Tuck 
and E. Tracey- Archer, 
an<l several others 
who are favourites al- 
ready, or soon will be, 
make the success of this 
volume a thing not to be 
doubted. 



PETER^S PENCIL. 

Ly Phyllis Morris. 7s. 

(The Jiodley Head.) 

Peter didn't like his 
governess, and felt miser- 
able. He loved pencils, but 
had no paper to draw on 
that sad day, till the Old 
C'.entleman gave him a 
drawing-book and a pencil. 
" Take care of the top," he 
warned Peter, " it has an 
ounce of magic in it." So- 
it had, I^eter scribbled a lot 
of pictures — a house and a 
pig, and he made a figure 2, 
and a pothook, and sud- 
denly everything seemed to 
become fairyish — if you 
know what that means — 
and the pictures came alive. 
Peter has a very amusing 
time with the .Blot family. 
(He had made a lot of Blots 
and they got real, and were 
very black and shiny.) The 
drawings are thoroughly 
childish, the W'hole thing 
original and very full of fun. 
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J^'roiii The Lawson Wood Picture Books The Curly Tail 

( Warnf.) 


THE 

BUNTY 

BOOK. 

()S. net. 

^ Heath Kobinson A: 
ihrch.) • 

This is a book full of 
short stories, delightful 
pictures and amusing verses, 
lor very young children. 
“ The Bunty Book ” with 
its quaint opening letter 
Irom Bunty himself is full 
of promise ; the originators 
have got hold of a ver\' 
good idea, of which much 
might have been matle ; 
but, to be quite frank. 
“The Bunty Book" 
ought to have been 
even better than it is. 
When such well - known 
artists as Charles Robinson, 
H. R. Miller, Cordon 



From The Box of “Mrs.’* Books 

[Warne). 


Mrs. Nibble. 


Browne, Louis Wain, Charles. 
Horrcll— to name only a 
few of the artist con- 
tributors — make deliglitful 
illustrations for a book, 
surely a little more care 
should have been taken 
with the letter]>ress. The 
.stones are nearly all too 
.short to allow of much 
point or plot, but our real 
quarrel with fhinty is that 
he lias made the unpardon- 
able mistake of allowing a 
moral to be tacked on to 
the end of most of the 
stoiies — and tacked on in 
the baldest possible way, 
such as, “ At any rate, we 
know now/’ says a bov 
111 “ Curiosity Rewarded,’’ 
“ learning has its price. " 
And, “ This is henv Cleorge 
learned to do one thing 
w'ell at a time mstead ot 
attempting tw'o tasks and 
doing both badly,” etc., 
aiul “ IVggy had learned 
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the secret that making a beginning is always half this manner. Bound in .at tha end (and also sold 
the battle." etc., and " When Nhrse caAe back, she separately) is " Bunty's iftoture Music. Book " — nursery 
scolded in much good measure ; but the lesson that rhymes set to music which iS printed in large black notes, 



From The Bunty Book Leaning out of the door the 

(Heath Robinson ^ Birch), HIGGLE DY-PIOOLEOY HOUSE WAS A 

CHARMING LITTLE GIRL. 


Ann took to heart was the one that her little sister each note having a little picture inside it. The publishers 

had given," and so on. The morals in the story would have contrived a novel and attractive way of teaching 

ha /e been so much more effective if they had been children to learn the notes, and to understand the number 

taught in the story, and not rubbed in at the end in of beats in a bar. 
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A CHILD’S BOOK OF HOURS. 

By Constance and W. Noel Irving. 12s. 6 d. net. (Oxford 
Universiljy Press.) 

This is a very quaint and charming book, written not 
only about children, but for them, and handsomely, even 
sumptuously, put forth. The verses are, with line and 
wash drawings, printed on large brown cardboard pages, 
and on similar pages of a lighter shade the colour pictures 
are excellently reproduced. And the contents of the 


Aiid wheels and weights were also in it. 

It ticked the. seconds, and marked the minute, 

„A®d when they found it answered well, 

‘ T^cy made a clock with a Chiming Bell. . . 

Following this pleasant, gossipy record of the coming of the 
clock, you have a series of bright, entertaining little poems 
for the benefit of ' 

“ Small People in suits, Small People in frock.s 
Who haven't yet mastered the Time o' Day " — 

touching on all sorts of things that happen in the child’s 
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well, then you have the wonders of the land of dreams. 
Written easily, simply and with a taking: lilt, the verses 
are just sucli happy things as children delight in, and the 
decorations and colour pictures are cleverly and attractively 
done, and admirably in keeping with the whole scheme 
and tone of tlie volume. No parent, uncle or aunt looking 
for a gift-book for the nursery-folk can go wrong if he or 
she get^i “ A Child J5ook of Hours." 


they will find in this sumptuous picture annual. It 
has twelve colour plates and hundreds of other illus- 
trations, and contains stories of every order : fairy 
stories, “ ordinary " stories, stories about animals, 
stories about birds, stories about toys — an excellent 
assortment ; and verses, pretty and amusing, are 
scattered through the pages. Jessie Pope, Christine 
Chaundlcr, Fay Inclifawii, Ada Leonora Harris, Margaret 



From The Wonder Book 

{Ward, Lock). 

THE WONDER 
BOOK. 

6s. net. (Ward, Lock.) 

Everything that little boys and girls like best 


The Bather. 

Tarrant, Felix Leigh, are a few — a very few — of the 
well-known writers and artists who have contributed 
their share of good things. It is a volume that will 
be cherished by every small inmate of the nursery who 
is lucky enough to have it among his or her gifts this 
Christmas. 





CHILDREN’S 

BOOKS 


THE BRITISH GIRL'S ANNUAL 
FOR 1921. 

7s. 6d. net. (Cassell.) 

This favourite annual for girls maintains its high 
standard again this year in the quality and versatility 
of its^con tents. The first item in the hook is a long story 
by Miss Constance Harwood, a school story full of delicious 
thrills. Mr. H. Mortmier Hatton s article about wild 


THINGS WORTH MAKING. 

Hy .^RCHiuALD Williams. 6s. net. (Nelson ) 

Many boys who love carpentry are doubtless already 
acquainted with this author's name, and thev may be 
fortunate enough to possess his admirable litth* book on 
woodwork in 1'he Hobby Hooks.'* In this \olinne iMr. 
Williams has had the assistance of a niimbci of experts 
in other lines, and the book covers a very wide held in 



From The British Girl’s Annual 

{Cassell) . 


•• No NOISE FROM THEE, MY PRETTY BIRD.” 


animals, Miss Liza Lehmann’s hints to singers, Mr. I rcd 
Hurgess’s helpful information for collectors of antique 
metal-work, Mr. W. J. L. ]Mours “ Some \\ onderfiil Cities, 
and Miss Sylvia Furlong's advice on fixing up a den for 
oneself will appeal to girls of wideh' dillering tastes. And 
the stories — and there arc any amount of them of every 
kind imaginable — will delight all girls who like a good, 
enthralling tale. The intermittent verses provide delightful 
interludes. 


which there is something of interest for young amateur'^ 
of every age and taste. 1'he carpentry sections are ex- 
cellent. Even those who have done a good deal of work 
will benefil by the very clear and practical elementary 
instructions in the use of tools and the making of the 
most necessary joints. l"rom this Mr. Williams proceeds 
to the construction of many different kinds of useful house 
furnishings, bookcases, wardrobes, bicycle sheds, garden 
furniture, etc., and his collaborators describe the making 
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of more ambitious things such as model railways, 
aeroplanes, kaleidoscopes, windmills. There is also 
detailed instruction given in poker-A\ork, fret-work, 
stencilling, etc. The book is profusely illustrated 
with clear and really helpful diagrams and designs. 
We can cordially recommend this book. It will be the 
delight of many a boy 's Christmas holidays. 


WOODEN. 

T3y Archibald Marsiiai.l. ios. 6d. (Collins ) 

A glorious book for little girls. How ever did a 
gentleman manage to write so cunningly and so 
charmingly for them ? This author knows just the 
things that interest a small mother of dollies. He tells 
about Rose with such understanding ! Rose was a 
well-dressed doll, and Peggy, her fivc-year-old mamma, 
did everything that a nice little girl could to make 
Rose feel that she had come to a kind and loving 
home. But at the end of a week she didn’t feel that 
Rose really loved her. Most little girls know dolls 
like that. “ You do all you can for them, and they 
don’t seem to appreciate it at all.” Now dear Wooden 
was quite different, and Teddy Bear was delightful. 
And they took Peggy over in the middle of the night 
(with Rady Grace, who was a wax), to the island 
called Toyland, in a toy steamer. There they met 
Mr. and Mrs. Noah, and had a ride in the Ark, and 
were introduced to the wdeked King Selim, who made 
them prisoners in the House of Cards. Doll-land is 
very well described. All the poor dolls (the rag ones) 




Prom Wooden 
(Collins). 


“ Mr. Noah Bowed to Wooden." 

Illustration In Colour by Mabel Lucie Attwell. 


lived in dolls’ houses with no stairs. 
I’cggy’s meals on her exciting trip 
were lovely. Once she had a tlish of 
chicken, consisting entirely of wishing 
bones, and a jolly that tasted of 
carnations. 

THE 

TWINS 

OF 

CASTLE 

CHARMING. 

By Elsie J. Oxenham. 

7s. 6d. net. 

(Swarthmorc Press.) 

!Mclany Merrill, at boarding-school in 
England, thrills all the girls at breaking- 
up time by announcing that she has a 
twin sister in Italy whom she has never 
seen. Her home is at Castle Charming, 
a lovely old house in Switzerland, but 
her father rarely goes there and the 
two girls liave been brought up by 
different branches of the family. In 
spite of the fact that, for reasons of 
his owm, the father does not wish to 
have anything to do with either of 
his daughters, Melany plans to run away 
from her aunt and to go to him and 
beg to be allowed to live with her 
sister. Accidentally the girls meet in 
the vicinity of Castle Charming, and 
join forces to make their father yield. 
How they carry out their scheme and 
contrive to win his love forms a story, 
recounted in Miss Oxenham 's fascinat- 
ing style, that all girls will delight in. 
The author's sympathetic understand- 
ing of schoolgirls, her appreciation of 
their interests and humour, have won 
her a multitude . of readers, and any 
normal girl from ten to eighteen 
would find this book entirely to her 
liking. 



CHILDRENS 

BOOKS 



•;;/ I Wonder Wliy 


MERRY 

MOMENTS 

ANNUAL. 


The Dance 


ILH NlUIU* 


Anv<>n(‘ \s ho lo qivt hmI ai inrnt Thr’. ('hn^t- 

nias lo uiiv lots. ,intl aUo lo thr olilti tbililroii, should 
c('rtainlv sutuic a uojjy ot this \oluiu*' Jl s]u>\^'^ an 
unusual .ill-rouud ext rllc'iKc . the ilhi^'lral ion*' aic ui- 
nunicMM l)l(‘ and ol \aiK*d Kinds, lniin tliu iK'autifuI full- 
pa uc ])U t lire of a little l)o\’ diviiii; into In'- >anta ('Kuis sto^k- 
ini; with wondt'iiiy”; eyes. t< in-^hl blur-and-re« 1 

oi putui<‘s ol animal vai^ane-- veliu h aie so ])«>pular amoni’ 
the ^ lid. Iren lo- 


to prove that virtue is better than vice. 'I he titles 
of the stories would make any boy or ^»irl want to rtwd 
them; for exanijile, " Prince I'antasto: the Story 
of a Prince with Odd Wavs, a little Jk-i^^^ar (fill 
and a J'airv (iodinotlier.” h'roni its nunarkably 
j^ood cpiality and its reasonable jiru'e, this is a 
book ulnch is likely to lind many purch.isc'r.s this 
('Jiristmas 


THE 

LUCK OF 
LOIS. 

lly 1' 1 II.WLKiMLO ;s net lAbllord ) 

'rids stoiy ol sJioolyurl tnendshi]> is e\a (‘])tionnl 
ju Its ch.iiMf ter-dra\Mn,n and the author's iac ulty for 
readiii}; tin* mind ol a vouu” ^ii I All tlu' Irivialilies 
ol sc hoc>l hie aie ma^^mlied to tlu‘ import a me attaclusl 
to them bv yirls lo wlioni school js the woild itscdf. 
Lois IS [list an oidmar\', hij.;]i-miiidc‘ I sc hool^nrl. and 
Zo(\ hen liu’'d, is ecpialK' le.iJ allhoimh ol a h'ss 
.idmirable t\])c W'Iumi Loin's sistc'r. \'i\iaii, conu*s 
to th(‘ scdiool, hei attiaetui appear.iiue and winning 
wa \'s, ])rompte(l ( huMl^■ b\ a desire tor ])0])ulaiTl\-, 
Inn' Zoc‘'s alletlioii awa\' Irom Lois, and the reader 
leids all the heart burnin^^s and txnif^s of jc‘aloiis\’ 
ol the forsaken! < hum 1 he school is an extra- 
oidm.iry si hool, kc‘]>l liy a lady who at one time 
kiibw ])rospenl\ and evm \ luxury Ann, her 
(Kiiij.ihler. .ittcmds the* school as one of the pii])ils, 
but is cold and reserve<l, always rc'seniin;^ her home 
bc'inv, oxcrrmi by a pack of sirai}^.»e ?^irls She' hta.s 
ne\er m<i(h‘ a bieiid ot any one of them, and to all of 
them --iu' is s»)mcihin^ of a mysfc’iy 'I'lic* misfoiiune and 
ionelim‘ss of l.ois throws her, cjiiitc' imintentionallv, much 
in Ann's tompanx I hi I she feeds all the time that she 
Is inlhcliii^ luM'scIf on Ann, and Ann’s abnij^t manner 
and curious iiu onsisu*ncn‘s piiz/U* her ^O'eally RvcmtUidly 
Ann, as a riddle, is solxi‘d, ami l.ois diseovcrs that the 
loss of h(‘i friend, xxliicli scu'ined such <i disaster, is really 
a blessm^ in dis^Miisc It is one ol those healthy sehool 
Slones frills lox c (fills of four teen and upward xxdll 
.liive "'rile Luck of Lois" an honoured ]>lace on their 

I Kiolvslielx c 


day Iheie au 
also many illus- 
tralioiis 111 blac K- 

aiid-xx lute. rile 
ICC urrim; liaises 
s h o w 1 n .e; t h e 
donif^s cif Six fox. 
XV ho a 1 w a y s 
seem- lo j;el 
woisU'd bx his 
mischievous eom- 
painous 'I'eddy 
and llininy, arc 
sure to be- lavoiir- 
iU*s with little 
readers. 'Ihe 
letterpress is also 
very go<^>d, espec 
ially tlie lon^cT 
stories, xvliieli arc* 
full of inuifjnia- 
tion, and thonf^h 
they generally 
(leal with fairic‘s 
a n d adventure, 
they will fully 
sati.sfy the most 
exacting parent 
ill their tendency 
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From Baby’s Annual Two Little Red Riding Hoods. 

{Nelson), 


BLACKIE’S 

CHILDREN’S 

ANNUAL. 

6s. (Blackie.) 

Ill the prettiest yellow cover, this 
good old friend makes its yearly appear- 
ance, and in these days of high prices we 
are esjiecially glad to see it, for this 
handsome gift- book is extremely cheap, 
at the price. Even the most insatiable 
young readers will find plenty here to 
keep them quiet and happy, for there 
are over two hundred pages of lovely 
pictures and stories. Such accom- 
jilished wTiters as h'thel Talbot, Sheila E. 
Braine, Agnes Grozier Herbertson and 
Violet ]\Iethley have been at work for 
their clients of the nursery. Jessie 
Pope, whose rhymes delight grown-ups, 
has made verses for them : 


BABY’S ANNUAL. 

Edited by Amy Steedman. (Xel.soii ) 

Just a lovely baby book, with its big blue parrot on the 
cover, it will seem to call, " Buy me, buy me ! ” to the 
children hanging round the bookshop. Light, gay rhymes 
fill the volume, and there are graceful pictures everywhere. 
Dolls and kittens, and bubbles, and worms, and nigger 
boys ! And wide full-page coloured paintings, including 
one called " Xow, Mr. Elephant, would you like a bun ? ” 
There are many favourite nurser}’ rhymes here, and some 
spirited new ones : 

We do love apple tart, 

With lots and lots of cream ; 

But Nanna alway says 

‘ You'll go to bed and dream.’ 

Alas, it was too true — 

Poor Stephen wont to bed, 

* Thi.s child's had too much apple tart,' 

That’s what the doctor said." 


" Froggie is tlie children’s pet, 

Though ho\s slimy, green and wet : 
joins them when they go a walk ; 

C'an do everything but talk." 

Nothing better and brighter than this can be on the 
market. 

THE EASY 
SPELLING BOOK. 

od. (Heath Robinson & Birch ) 

Tins little sixpenny spelling booklet is sensibly divided 
up into alphabetical sections — each section concerned wth 
" Things We Do,” or ” Tlinig.s W'e Use,” ” Word Building,” 
” Animal Life,” or the ” (iardon." A number ol jx'n-and- 
ink illustrations add to the aiiracliveness of the book, 
and many a child who is lucky enough to be taught from 
It will find this ” Ea.sy Spelling J^ook ” a ” boon and a 
bles.sing.” 




CHILDREN’S 

BOOKS 


After many hours of fun. 

Spent A\ith toys and wind and sun, 
I.ittJe eliildr^ii have to run 
Home to bath and l)ed. 

l\i‘htetl amII soon 1)C strong 

OiKf a^ain to run along 
J’atlis tliat Je.'ul t(» wliere a sony 
I'llls tlic l)laLlJ>ii<l's l)eak.'' 




||||D 



Jll 

’ Hill 

r 


Loins W'aiii is rcs|K)nsil)lo for a cat with 
tiLiiiciM and a cal vvitli luggage. Tlicic arc 
sonic goo 1 fannliar hits of music, for mother 
to ])lay in candlelight alter tea, and this 
])ook Is indeed all it ought to he, with such 
hrilli.int I'onlrihutors. 


sO o| 




From Little People’s Annual 

[Uapkacl 'ruck). 


4.D.CooH» 

Map* '6 School Time. 



LITTLE PEOPLES 
ANNUAL. 

Made for You hy Fatukk 'J'uck. 

Ss.net. (Kaphael Tuck) 

VcT.scs and stories by Norman (hde, Tracey Archer 
and Elsie Blomlic'hl. i’lctiires hy H. (.'owhaiii and Al. E. 
Attwcll. This IS a real feast, and very precious are the 
verses by Mr. dale. We are going to teacli " Olf to Slt*epy- 
Town " to a small friend of ours at once : 



From The Bunty Book 

(Heath Robinson 6- Uirch). 


V 







HEAlIi CiF 

colO&sal statue of 
THOTHMES (II 




' Think what an enormous statue it must 

HAVE BEEN WHEN IT STOOD WHOLE AT 

Karnak," said Uncle Harry. 
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From Tales from the Arabian Nights Illustrated by A. E. Jackson. 

[Ward, J.nck). 


TALES FROM 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. 

With 48 Colour Plates by A. E. Jackson. 

6s. net. (Ward, Lock.) 

" In the reign of the Caliph Haroun Al- 
Raschid there lived in Bagdad . . J* Here 
is the old magic for the new children, the old 
magic as irresistible as ever, dressed in gorgeous 
new covers and bright with numberless colour 
plates by A. E. Jackson. A thoroughly 
creditable six shillingsworth, and just the 
])rcsent for the story-loving boy or girl. The 
six tales in the book are Ali Baba and the 
Eorty Thieves," " Sindbad the Sailor," "Alad- 
din, or the Wonderful Lamp," " The Sleeper 
Awakened," " The Enchanted Horse " and " The 
talkative Barber." The names alone cast a s^kill. 

SUN BABIES. 

By Cornelia Sorahji. 7s. 6d. net. (BLickic.) 

Ten wistful, exquisite little pieces about Indian 
children, illustrated by " (k 11 " in striking colour 
studies, ill wdiicli the Eastern atmosphere is 
cleverly conv(‘yctl. The tale of Kinga.a E>hutia 
baby, is one of the most attractive. 1 Pressed 
111 dull blue clothes, shirt and .shorts, he ]>ecaine 
the waiter’s small servant. He would run nbout 
the street doing erraiuls, and he would spend tlu* 
money so naughtily earned on buying cigarettes. 
Kinga’s struggles to be good are described with 
engaging simplicity. lie prayed : " Thrown 

them dow'u, oh great Ciod : the bad things which 
rise up and hold my tliroat, and make me want 
to drink cigarettes and break the word of !Mis^ 
Sahib." Another graceful character sketch is 
about that impish inlant, Bhola, as nai\ e and 
iasciiiating as any English babe 1 'he last story 
is the tender history of Wanglo, a beloved yellow’ 
dog. 

CAPTAINS OF HARLEY. 

By Hyl'ion Cleaver. 5sTiiet. Illustrated. 

(Milford.) 



The Adopted Son. 


'J'his is a welcome 
addition to the cajntal 
series of "I larley " 
school stories by Ely 1 ton 
Cleaver, who once again 
.shows him.scl< [lossessed 
of the enviable knack 
of knowing liow’ to tell 
a story that w'ill grip 
the interest of boys. In 
" The Captains of Har- 
ley the author departs 
from, the beaten track. 
The real villain of the 
story is a superlatively 
foolish head master wdio 
succeeded the lavoiirite 
Grey Man, aiul at- 
tempted to overthrow 
all the most cherished 
traditions of the school. 
But Harley had good 
stuff in it, as well as 
.sj)lendid traditions, and 
fortunately the Cirey 
Man recovered and the 
new head had to go. 
Then the Rugby cap- 
tain came to his own 
again, and the sanctity 
of school traditions was 
vindicated. 


From Sun Babies 
(Blackie). 
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THE COSY 
COMFY. BOOK. 


Written by Ethel Talbot and 
pictured by Anne Anderson. 
los. 6d. (Collins.) 


Anne Anderson's dainty illustrations, 
her prettily-smocked little boys and 
short-skirted maidens, are peculiarly 
attractive. This is a large-sized picture 
book, with clear blue type. The letter- 
press is simple and amusing, and the 
tales of the “ Doll's Tea Party," " Market 
Day" and "An April Shower” will be 
listened to with absorbed interest by 
small folk, in that hour between tea and 
bed when such volumes as this are pro- 
duced from the nursery shelf. The 
stories here need not be translated into 
baby language by Mother. Miss 'J'albot 
never indulges in long un-understand- 
able words. But it is over the pictures 
that Peter and Betty will linger. Baby 
in mauve overall at the window with Big 
Sister Pat guarding him ; Bobby, in a 
yellow jersey, trying to read at school ; 
Agnes, giving a dolls' parly, sitting u]') 
in bed, with all the dollies wrapped 
comfortably in a strawberry-coloured 
eiderdown. 


THE PRINCESS 
WHO FORGOT. 

By Draycot M. Deli. 

3s. f)d. net. ( pirroUK ) 

She was horribly lonely — little Prin- 
cess Christina, with liair like silk. ( I'lu* 
star fairies had found two of tlie tiniest 
stars in heaven, and these tliey liad 




From Rip. 

By Dorota Flatau 
(Hutchinson). 


The dark pile of clothing 

GREW LARGE ON THE LAWN. 


])laccd in licr eye soc ki'th ) Slie had no brothers or 
sisters, and she longed for a ida\ mate. So she rotimed 
out of the palace grounds one day, and then things 
began to ha])jK‘ii to her. I'hcre wa.vtluit old woman — 
(hush, how do you know tliat she was really poor 
ami crippled .?) . . . Then again, there was that shabby 
little lad who liclped break oil a stout stick for the 
old dame. Then there was the second ])alacc, quite 
ditlereiit to tiie liume of Christina, with a great crystal 
stairca.se, leading to an entrance tlic door of which 
was made of dragon-lhes' wings. She had lunch here 
waited on by t^^o great birds of paradise. An 
interesting little story. 



From The Animal ABC A for the Alligator. 

(Ward^ Lock). 


SOME 

ADVENTURES 
OF THE 
NOAH FAMILY, 

INCLUDING JAPHET. 

l>y J. F. Horrabin. 2s. net. (Cassell ) 

The Xoah iMmily, and Japhet in particular, have 
won themselves such a wide circle of friends in 
the coluniiis of the Daily News that this little bock 
will be hailed with unalloyed delight on all sides. 
Japhet 's adventures, his pranks and oddities, are 
faithfully portrayed by Mr. Horrabm’s ingenious 
pen, and it is no exaggeration to say that there is 
a laugh on every page. I'he children will be amused 
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From Children's Stories from Old British Legends 

' (Raphael Tuck). 


tor hours with Japhet, and where he is not 
a household word, he will speedily become 


Take me as your wife ” 


CHILDREN’S 
STORIES „ 

FROM 

OLD BRITISH 
LEGENDS. 

By M. DokOJHY Bel- 
grave and Hilda Hart. 
Illustrations by H . 
G. Thkaker. (Raphael 
Tuck.) 

A number of ancient 
legends of England, 
Scotland, Ireland and 
Wales are retold for chil- 
d r eh b y M . I’) o r o t h y 
Helgrave and Hilda Hart 
in this handsomely 
illustrated book of “ Old 
British I^egends.” None 
of the legends are too 
well known and hack- 
neyed, and they make 
fresh a n d fascinating 
reading. \Vc realise as 
we read them how some 
o f 0 u r best b c 1 o \' e d 
fairy tales ^\ere inspired 
by, and based upon, these 






this Christmas. 



From A Peke’s Pilgrimage 
(Cecil Palmer). 


already old legends ; the same principles and 
one after the same morals come out m each, to 
say nothing of the same plots and 
the inevit- 
able “lived 
ha])py ever 
after “ wed- 
ding. A 
capital 
book, writ- 
t e n in a 
clear, en- 
tertaining 
mannerthat 
will appeal 
irresistibly 
to legend- 
lovers of all 
ages. 



Drawing by Mabel Romer. 


From Nero : An African 
Mongrel 
(Lane). 
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THE BEST GIFTS 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR RACKHAM 

THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. by C. S EVAN'S. 

Uichly llluslnitecl ill Colour and Silhouette by AKTHEK KACKHAM. Cr. .|to. Pirturc Boards. 7/6 net 
Also a Larfje Papei Edition limited to 500 copies on English Ifand-niade J^aper, with an e.vtra colour plate, 
numbered and signed by the artist, £2 2s. net 


CINDERELLA 7'6 net 

THE SPRINGTIDE OF LIFE 

By A. C. SWIXB I : RXE. 1 0/6 net 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHTS DREAM 21/- net 

THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS 21 - net 

ARTHUR RACKHAM’S BOOK OF PICTURES 

21/. net 

UNDINE ^ 12 6 net 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL 

By CHARLES DICKENS. 7 6 net 

MOTHER GOOSE 7,6 net 


THE RING OF THE NIBLUNGS 
By RICHARD WAGNER. 

Vol. I Rhincgold and the Valkyrie. 

Vol. II. Siegfried and the Twilight of the Gods. 

21/- net each 

ALICE'S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND 

By J.EWIS C XRHOLL. 7/6 net 

i«SOP'S FABLES 7/6 net 

THE ALLIES’ FAIRY BOOK 7/6 net 

RIP VAN WINKI.E. By WASJIIXGTOX I imXC'.. 

21/- net. Alsn a cheaper Edition, 10/6 


ILLUSTRATED BY BOSSCHERE 

THE CITY CURIOUS 

TlluMrateil in C'nloiir and Black-aiid -White by the author, and retold in English by F. TFA'XYSO.V JESSE. 
Sin.dl Crown po 10/6 not 

GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 

Illustrated with .j ('olour Plates diid ninny Black -and -White T 1 lustrations in the text. Demy .^to. 12/6 net 

AWAKENING 

By JOHN GABSWOKT[I\‘ Illustrated with a Coloured Frontispiece, Two-colour Drawungs, and I^raw'iugs in 
Biai k aiul-Wlule. In K H SACTIG^ ('rov\n .jto Boards. 7/6 net 

OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE AND ITS SURROUNDINGS 

By MAcIVk:R I'ERCTVAL. Crown 4to. ('loth. With man3’ Illustrations. 30 /- net 

All nivahiablr Iiatufhoo/{, not only for collectors, hut also for artists^ illiistratofs, theatrtcal manuiicrs^ and house decorators. 


MR. MASEFIELD^S NEW POEM 

RIGHT ROYAL : A POEM 

By JOHN MASEFIELD. Crown Svo. 6 . net 

Also a Large l*aper JCdition limited to 350 copies on Faiglish Hand-made Paper, numbered and signed. IMce 25/- net 


AND EVEN NOW 

By MAX BEERBOH^d Crown Svo. 7,6 net 

In tins volume arc collected twenty of Mr. Beerholnn s recent Essays and Slones tvhich have never before appeared in 
book form. Tiu v show the “ inimitable Max " at his very best, as a muster of delicate and subtle humour^ an observer of 
rare insight, and as one of our most exquisite writers of prose. 

LIFE AND LITERATURE 

By LAFCADIO HEARN. Demy S% o. 25 . 

Essays that arc representative of Hearn s individual taste and the adventurous note in hts criticism. 

CARTAGE>}A AND THE SINU 

By K. B. CUXXINGHAME GRAHAM, author of '*A Brazilian Mystic.” Demy 8vo 15 /- 

Expericnces tn the quaint old-world towns and amongst the primitive peoples of the little-known Republic of 

Colombia. The book has a short historical account of the Conquest drawn from original soutces. 

THE WORKS OF DOSTOEVSKY. Neuif volume completing the series. 

THE FRIEND OF THE FAMILY 

Translated by CONSTANCE GARNEll. 

A humorous study of a Russian 7 'artuffe and his ascendancy over the guileless and good-natured people around 
)itm. The story was written immediately after Dostoevsky’s return from prison in Siberia. 

NEW HEINEMANN NOVELS 

IN CHANCERY. By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 9/- THE MONSTER. By HORACE BLJCACKLEY. 9/- 

BACK TO LIFE. By PHILIP GIBBS. 9/- DITTE, GIRL ALIVE. 

THE HAPPY END. By JOSEPH 11 EKGESHEIMER 9 /. Bv MARTIN ANDERSEN NEXO. 9/- 

ORPHAN DINAH. By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 9/- SNOW OVER ELDEN. By THOMAS MOVLT. 9/. 

WOODEN CROSSES. By ROLAND DOKGELES. 9/- THE HEADLAND. By C. A. DAWSON-SCOTT. 9,'- 


London ; WM. HEINEMANN, 20 and 21, Bedford Street, W.C.2 
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THE MICROSCOPE SHOWN 
TO THE CHILDREN. 

Hy Captain Ellison Uawkes. 4s. net. (Jack ) 

TJiis is the latest volume of the excellent Shown to the 
Children series. It very clearly describes the structure 
of a microscope, how it is made, the optical principles which 
f'ive it Its power, and also ttdls historically hoAv it was 
discovered and perfected. Next the author points out 
that though the finest microscopes are very costly indeed, 
it IS possible to obtain a quite adequate one second-hand 
for a very reasonable sum, and that this will give enormous 
educative pleasure. I'ov the moment quite ordinary 
objects arc subjected to the microsco])ic eye, they become 
new and thrilling. Captain Uawkes describes how to 



J^rom Among the Innocents Ilwstrated by Horace 

{Methuen), Knowles. 


work with a microscope, and gives full ticcounts of a 
number of microscopic plants and animals with elaborate 
illustrations, showing clearly what can be looked for and 
what kind of information is to be discovered by the explorer. 
It will very soon be clearly seen that almost anything 
is capable of microscopic examination — the structure of 
flowers, of animalculae, of insects, and a whole world of 
interest and ilelight is opened to the seeker. Two extra- 
ordinarily interesting chapters are devoted to the bee and 
the spider. There is just one drawback about this book. 
The relative who makes such a desirable Christmas present 
may just as well make iqi his mind to add a microscope 
to the gift. There will be no possible w^ay out of it! 
Otherwise a righteously indignant jjarent will be the 
sufferer. 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
DOLLY DINGLE. 

By May Wynne. 3s. 6d. (Jarrokls.) 

Dolly Dingle had a most extraordinary time. She went 
to fairyland, and came in for the big aflair about the 



F rom What Happened to Uzz, Under the 
Fuzz and Buzz Sea. 

{Jay voids). 


Crock of (h)ld. ;Mr. Parkins, a funny old fellow, and his 
friend -rather a horrid bird— if, indeed, birds can be 
horrid -wanted to get the Crock, but so also di<l the 
Fames. Only they didn’t kno\s n'Jtrre to find it ! .\nd 
the ()ueen of the I'airies explained through lur tear-* to 
Dolly that if they tlidn't find it before Parkins and the' 
Squawker, tlu‘y would be tnnu'd out of th(‘ Fair\' W'ood, 
and all their beautiful trees would Ix' cho])]x*d up for 
firewood Dolly gave them the hint (you set' she Jiad 
overheard F^arkins talking about it) — " Have you ever 
thought of looking, ’’ said she, “ at the foot of the rainbow ? 
Didn't they just hurry after that ? And it all eann* right 
after all 



From The Adventures of Among the 

Dolly Dingle Fairies. 

{J art olds). 
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The 

Book 


Bunty 

Look for the 

Novelty at the 
end of the book - 


is a New Children's Annual that is not a com- 
petitor to other volumes, but a pioneer in juvenile 
publications. It appeals more paiticularly to 
boys and girls of tender years who have substituted 
“ Please tcdl me a story ” for “ Now I rn going to 
have a little read.'’ 


There i.s a picture on fverv page, many of 
them in colour. Stories, poems and drawings by 
famous folk, whose names are known and loved 
in every nursery where English is spcjken, make 
The Bunty Book a joy fnmi title to imprint — 
and there are over 200 large pages. 

As all higli-cdass annuals for vouiig folk went 
out of print last Christmas, \ou will be well 
advised if you ask your bookseller tor a ( opy of 
The Bunty Book to-day. There is nothing that 
a child treasures .so much as a book. J'^very boy 
and girl has heard ol Ihinty, and will want 


The 

Book 


Bunty 

Look for the 
tACovelty at the 
end of the book ! 


It is now on sale at 6 /- net, in 
cloth boards, with Picture Cover. 


G. HEATH ROBINSON & J. BIRCH, Ltd. 

17-18, Took’s Court, Gursitor Street, 

:: Chancery Lane, London, £,C.4 :: 


NAT GOULD 

w a s un(|uestionably 
the greatest Sporting 
Novelist of the Age. 
His versatile stories are 
read and enjoyed by 
millions, both young 
and old. Some of his 
finest works are now 
available in Tin; Koval 
Ascot LiitKARv, and a 
list of them appears 
below. Each volume 
contains 25b pages, is 
handsomely bound, has attractive coloured wrapper, 
and is published at 2s, net, nr 2s. 3d. post free 
of the publishers, G. HEATH ROBINSON A' 
J. BIRCH, Ltd, 17-icS, Tuok's Court, Cursitor 
Street, London, E.C.4 

The following Novels, all by ^at Could , are 
now on sale : — * 

IN ROYAL COLOURS 
THE RUNAWAYS 
BLACK BESS - 
WITH SILKEN REIN 
IN LOW WATER 
SETTLING DAY - 

THE THREE WAGERS A RACING SINNER 
THE SECOND STRING BLUE CAP - 
THE RAJAH’S RACER BROKEN DOWN 
BRED IN THE BUSH WARNED OFF 
THE GOLD WHIP KING of the RANGES 
A NEAR THING = THE OUTCAST - 



Ask your Bookstall Clerk or Bookseller 
to-day for the volumes of "I'l l E ROYAL 
ASCOT LIBRARY now^ on Sale, and 
at the same lime place an order for all 
future additions. The books are made 
to fit the pocket, and measuie inches 

by 4I inches. for this 

^ - Diamond on 

the Wrapper 



London : 

G. HEATH ROBINSON & J. BIRCH, Ltd. 

17-18, TOOK’S COURT, CURSITOR STREET, 
E.C.4 
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From Just Gerry 
{Ntsbef). 


** Muriel ! I can-t get 

RIGHT WAY UP.” 



From The Pleasure Box Annual Warriors. 

Edited by George Goodchild. 

[Hayes), 

Recently reviewed in Thl Bookman. 


JUST GERRY. 

By Christine Chaundler. 6s. (Nisbet.) ^ 

Yes, she was " just Gerry/* when the story opens ; her 
nerves badly shaken by an air raid, a timid, shy damsel 
who couldn’t stick up for herself at all. and who feltjit 
dreadfully when her cruel classmates called lier German 
Gerry (just because she could speak German well). But 
Gcrr3- at bottom is full of pluck and character, and the 
Ivower Fifth have quite a respect for her in the end. In 
fact, they make a public apology to her. J Everybody is 
told that she isn’t a bit of a Ck'rman, that her father had 
been an ambassador, and that she had lived in Germany 
when small, and learned “ the beastly lingo ” (as it is 
rather foolishly called). The story of the long feud against 
the new-comer is told with vivacity and humour, and girls 
will vote the book quite a success. 

SHOES. 

By J A. Bextiiam. Illustrated in Colour by Hilda" T. 

Miller. 5s. (Duckworth ) 

“ It’s really very annoying,” said Dolly to herself. ” that 
one can never do anything one likes; its ‘ Miss Dolly, 



From When the Blood Burns Wrapper Design. 

(PutHums). 


don’t do tliis,' and * Miss J)olly, don’t do that,’ all day long." 
Now^ if a story opens that w'ay, somehow or other, you may 
have noticed, that cliild goes off to see Fairyland for a 
complete change. The child is tired of our old world, and 
wants something quite different. When Dolly had talked 
to the little man concealed in the clock, she felt better, and 
went downstairs in the middle of the night to find a glorious 
sight. Her five dolls were dancing round the table, round 
a pair of small shoes (" Dolls will be dolls, let them enjoy 
themselves while they are young ’’). Very rapidly Dolly 
became the little girl next door, having put on the shoes, 
and she soon went off to Toy-land and was introduced to the 
King who was compelled to sit always on an organ. Then 
came the interview with the Dream Fairy. And there is 
more ; and more. 
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The anxiety 


of Xmas Shopping 


A FEW SUGGESTIONS 

E ven during the war period there was never a time like 
the present, when one has to “think twice” before 
spending money upon luxuries. We all resolve “not to do 
it” this year, but when the time draws near and the Xmas 
spirit is upon us, out we go and purchase gifts, and in 
many cases spend more money than was our original intention. 

We cannot lose the habit, and despite these hard times, 
we are glad to give and receive. It is nice to be re- 
membered, although some oi the presents are rather useless. 
We can, however, avoid unnecessary spending, and at the 
same time make suitable gifts to our family and friends. 
Books are always acceptable, and if carefully selected give 
more pleasure than most things. Here are a few suggestions. 


Faihor i.s iiilerosleil in Mibjei is ol national iinpoit- 
aiK'C. Ho will lik(‘ Wiiiglicld -Stratford’s Poonis, 
entitled “ India ” (6.s. not). Tins work is not like 
the ii.siial .sonliinontal lyrics 11 i.s a st.indard 
volume, wlm li lias boon highly praisoil. A ho.iuti 
ful edition do luxe i an W had at io>». 6d. per topy; 
and perhaps the " Gov ’nor ” xs also fond of a real 
good stirring yarn, then he sure to oltei ” Tin* 
Master of the ronimandery,” by S X Sedgwn k 
(6s. net). (rive him the two \uhime:> , he will 
be delighted. 

Mother will revel in the capricious antics of .Mary 
(“Oh, Mary,” by Htnolliy a L>eckett Ten ell, 
6s. net). She may not approve of ISIary defying 
her maiden aunts and going on a walking tour 
unchai)eroned. But Mother will enjoy this (.le.in, 
healthir and happy book. A toiu li of grace can 
lie added by accompanying this with Mrs 
Kyftin -Taylor’s successful book, “From Out ol 
the Silence ” ( 2 s. ()d. net). 

3 

*' Beryl in Indi*i “ will plc.ise every man’s daughter 
and every fellow’s sistei . It is a liv'e .story full oi 
charm, and gives a true picture ot the beauty, 
wonder and mystery of Indian life. A good love 
story, and by Mrs. Barbara Wingficld-Stra- »' >rd 
(6s. net). 


Boys young and old will chiiekle witli delight at 
Begbie’.*> new Inimorous story, “ The Hunted Man” 
(6s. net) . Give a boy his slippers, a tin of a favour- 
ite tobai i o or cigarettes, and he will be in all night 
‘•njoyjiig llie company of the characters in this 
laughtei ])Ook. If the boy is fond of adventure, 
make a ]m int of buying a set of four new books 
(js. eacli) “A Member of Tattersalls,” a fine 
r.icing yarn ; “ Beyond thi* Jflue,” Iht* storv C)f a 
great adM'iiture in an ansliip to aiudher jilanct ; 
“ The T-a«l\ P.LSM*ngcr,” an exciting story of 
intrigue , and “ flie ]\bin Who Was Afraid “ 
• — a thrilling absorbing novel. 


Of course, we all liavc a “ demobbed “ in the 
family. He or she wnll appreciate this new big 
novel. “ The Thread of Flame," by Basil King 
(6s. net), is absorbing, and combines the elements 
of successful fiction wdth the .siibstame of ideas 
tliat stir the mind. 


Make your Xmas Gifts — books. It is one of the 
highest compliments you can pay your friends. 
Ask and look for the “ Sign of the Rose " on the 
back of a book. It is a guarantee of good fiction. 
We will l>e ha^ipy to send you our latest list and 
a cop 3 ' of the “ Reader’s Forum " without fee or 
obligation. Send a card to Dept. B. 


Obtainable at alt Booksellers 


BOOKS LIMITED 

187 Fleet St. London E.C. 


LIVERPOOL 
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sort of fairy tales that might absorb 
a child and a child's imagination of 
the thrilling world of th(f weird. Miss 
Sitwell rather amusingly flaunts at us 
Rimbaud and Laforgue, and quotes 
herself too. There is a very deter- 
mined fashion and vogue for the 
Russian Ballet just now, and very 
beautiful it is, though the awestruck 
veneration and exaltation it inspires 
in many of its votaries is not always 
free from a touch of the fatuous. Miss 
Lockyer’s eight coloured drawings are 
cleverly done, and in view of the real 
interest in the Russian Ballet this 
book should be popular among the 
Christmas gift-books this season. 

FARMYARD DITTIES. 

By Charles T. Nightingale 

3 s. net. (Blackwell.) 

There is a cpiaint humour in these 
farmyard verses and a delightful 
tjuaiiitness in the woodcuts which 
illustrate them. Kiddies who are fond 
of the country will thoroughly enjoy 
the rhymes on the various inmates of 
the farmyard — ducks, geese, pigs, 
cows, and the old white horse, and 
on country occupations such as hay- 
making and harvesting ; lint perhaps 
most of all they will enjoy the sly 
dig at the farmer himself in the 
opening poem : 

" It you ever should meet when you’ie 
taking vour walk 

ParnuT (hies; if you ha]')]Kii to ‘-.ay 

‘ Cood luorniiig,’ he’ll ecrtainly wait 
lor n talk, 

Or lie’ll take you .along on hi.'-, w.'v; 

And to walk by his side with his gun 
on your arm 

Is the very next host thing to \\: l \ ing 
a farm. . . . 

" lie knows if llic sermon on Siind.iy 
was true, 

And why tlu* Scpiirc's farming i.-. f.id , 

And what Jir. Plasterinaii ought nut 
to do, 

And why all his physic is bad ; 

He knuw'S just how trying a 
governess is 

And what he would do if the weatlier 
were liis. . . 


CHILDREN’S 
TALES (FROM 
THE RUSSIAN 
BALLET). 

Retold by Kditii 
SiTW’Eix. Ulus, 
trated by 1. de B. 

Lockyer (Leon- 
ard Parsons.) 

One half of Miss 
Sitw^ell's share in this 
book IS devoted to a 
general declaration 
that the Russian 
Ballet brought into 
England a clearer 
philosophy and an 
interpretation of life, 
the other half con- 
taining descriptions 
of seven ,scenes of a 
ballet depicting the {ScoU (S* Slccmau], 





■ BATSFORD'S CHOICE ‘BOOKS 


JUST READY — ATTRACTIVE RICHLV-TLLUSTRATED VOLUME, containing ‘JSO |Mges, with about 
200 illiLstration.N reproduced from contemporary drawings, rare prints and special ])h(>togiaphs. 

• (Yown 4tt). cloth gilt. Price 35/- Jiei. 

THE XVIIIth CENTURY IN LONDON 

AN ACCOUNT OF ITS SOCIAL LIFE AND ARTS. 

Ky K. CIIANCKLMIK, M.A.. P.H.llisf .Sor. 

Duviii'i thr Eijilitei-utli Cj*ntiiiy London <irrui)ifd a lunrt* iniptirLaiit jila ** ni tht* lifr of tin* iiatiuii tli.iii at aiiv othri jmtimiI of its history. It 
wa« not only tin* contii of the uation’.i roimm'irt and inanufa- linos, it wa-^ the M*at of tin* ronil and ladnhty, and to it aloiio Ait and Liti’iatun* oi\od 
the iiationa'.'o they Moi‘ivid. 

In Ml. tdiamylloi 's hi iliiant sui \ (*> of this fasi-iinitinur peinnl thi* '.iihjn t his heen so skilltiils tieati'd and sd a]»tly illusti .ited, that tin* ri*iitur> is 
inade to li\f aj^ain. 'I’ho author'*j fund of anooiloto, his jurtmes of sooiotx. his voi oiisti lu-tioii *»f \anisiie<i landniarkM, and his omnnoiation of sin-h as 
hapj>ijy roinain, r(*nder lii.s hoiik ii losist ihli* to all iiiti*re*.ii*il in Kn*'lish so-ial lifi and art 


A HISTORY OF EVERYDAY THINGS IN ENGLAND. 

ritteii and illustrated l»y .M. ;iiid C. If. I!. t^lriCN'VHLi.. 
Ill two parls:^ Pari J. Period fioin lOtit)- 1 4'.MI ; I’.irt II 
Period from loDO-lKOO. Kaeli Nolumc* coniaiiis 2(Hl pages, 
with about 1(10 Illusirations. Price Sdl not e;i<-li 
lliK «*lianum'.r hmik tiia^s of iii*ni‘ial >o ’ial I'liiiiln ions I’o^tiinn*'., 
JhiildiiiLis. Alts an<l Cialls. liavi-l li.innv. laus. Maik»is t ii Tlu- 
illii^liatKins. all iim oi t ulotn di.ixxin*.;'. I»\ tin talinl»d .iinlioi-^, an 
a', altiat tiM* leatiiic 

OLD CROSSES AND LYCHGATES. .\ Study of their 

Design and (.'raftsmaiislnp. iJy Aymlu A'am ani l, M.A., 
E.S.A. Will) over 2no (me Illustrations tioni speeial 
Pilot ograplis, rare Old Prints, ami original Drawings. 
Price IS/- net. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. Jorthens. 

ot (i(*ncM’al Headers, Students. Au liilects and 'rra\ellei> 
liy H. N. S'l vTiiXM. V II.I.H A. W'lili TOO Tlliist rat ion- 
ot llie (Miief liiiihliiigs of all count nes and jienoiK 
(‘li(‘e PJ/(i net 

THE BOOK OF MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE. The HiMon 

I'echnujUe, and Appiei ialioii ot \liisie. togeilicr with 
•^horl laxesot the (deal (’orn|io>ei- l>y Ali’llirii Llsox. 
With 4(1 illustrations l‘nc<‘ ' u' net 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S STORY OF ART. p.y 1 i»a 

PirKM’ii'fc: W'iifT(OMi;i-:. A I'opular Aeconnl of the 
Development ol Art trom .\ncient l'-gyi»l l<» Modern 
Times. Illustrated l>v SiJ tull-page Plate.s from Photo- 
graphs. Price Hi net. 

PEN DRAWING. An Illustrated 'rrealise on t he TeclinH|u«* 

and Practice of the Art. 14 v (’M\r:Li*-s D. Mauinms. 
riliisiratnl l»y 7 - R^*i»rodn<'t ions ol tin* Work of the 
Piiiieijial Hhiek ami White Aili-ls, IVaelieal Diagrams, 
etc. I ‘nee Cl net. 

BATSFORD’S COLLECTORS’ LIBRARY 

E.i Ii xolinne tmnn an id* ,il mt i odii'*t n»n t‘> Us siihicft. ainl is fiillx' 
lllusliatcd Pi ICC s/ii ic I t .n h, c\«*t'[i* iiiii the tx»<^ x (diiiin*" ni,irk»*il *. 

ENGLISH TAHLE GLASS llx Cnu* X lUTii: With Tllnstialmns 
OLD PEWrpR liv M VT.i n.xi lii i.i. With in-’i liliisii.-itmii- 
SHEFFIELD PLATE l‘.x JlEI. IFF' WVLLIK With I M illiisti.iliniis 
ENGLISH FMBUOIDERY. la A !■' KKNnun k W ith r.4 Illusiiatious. 
FRENCH FURNITLJRE Hv \\i«KK s x«:lI'i W illi r>i) lllnstiatioii-. 
DUTCH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN Ly W T Kn*wxlks With .'>4 
lllu-liatioiis 

♦PORCELAIN l!\ Wria.ixxi thiiioN With s 7 inastiatiniis tod net 
♦OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. I’.x K Kknn an-l K WXLI.IL. W illi Hi 
lllilsir.eious. \ivx o'ldj shnillx in ij net 


Illustrated CataloRue free on request 

IX. T. BATS roll I >, Ltd., 94, High Holborn, London, W.C.l. I*ul.li-licrs of Hooks on Vine .iikI Aiiplieil Art. 


NOW ON SALE EVERYWHERE 


fSCfCttS^ a/na 


2/6 net 


Contains Illustrated Articles 
by leading sportsmen on the 
following subjects : 


RACING 

FOOTBALL 

HUNTING 

GOLF 

ROWING 


SHOOTING 

CRICKET 

YACHTING 

TROTTING 

HOCKEY 


LAWN TENNIS 
BIG GAME 
FISHING 

STEEPLECHASIN G 
COURSING 


“ Sports and Sportsmen ” is the most comprehensive sports magazine in the world. It is also 
the most authoritative because it is compiled each month by sportsmen for sportsmen. It is 
published for the Olympic Press, Ltd., by 

G. HEATH ROBINSON & J. BIRCH, Ltd. 

17 , XOOK’S COITRX, CURSIXOR SXRRRX, E.C .4 
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I AM MEARIX AIS^AOrS -Wmi IHEM ... 1 OO LOV^ 

LOOKmOi AFTER TROT . £sPBC]AL.Dr 'WHETT MaBaDT IS 'WITH ITS 

I'.o Pc7fl:v’s Twins 
i.s./^'C'./v.) 


PEGGY’S TWINS. 

I3y Mrs. H. C. Cradock. 

Illustrated by Honor C. 

Appleton. 6s. (S.P.C.K.) 

Once more Mrs. Cradock 
proves her suitability as a 
children’s writer. With a 
^;ood old-fashioned conviction 
that too much sensation is 
really not necessary for the 
nursery, she frames a 
pleasant story, whkh might 
happen in the lives of any 
of the Dcjrothys or Aprils 
known to us. Peggy was 
looking forward awfully to 
her birthday, and Daddy 
came dowmstairs and said 
there was a very special 
present for her. It was twin 
babies, a boy and a girl ! 



From Farmyard Ditties The Qeese. 

{Blackwell), 


She IS allowed to take one 
precious •child in her arms, 
and says with triumph, “ I 
knew at once they were not 
wax or composition, or rag 
or china!" There came a 
little boy, called Bob, to do 
lessons with Veggy, and he 
remarked, " The twins — 
pooh ! " in such a tone that 
Pt'SSy him quite hard on 
the face ("We were both 
very brave we neither of 
us cried"). The girl baby, 
" Katharine, nearly died" of 
swallowing a thimble, and 
lots of things happened, all 
quietly and serenely related 
by a clever pen. Clever, 
but not too clever. The 
pictures are a delight. 
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T his j:^reat and pleasing quality is 
one of the most wonderful aspects 
of Chappell craftsmanship. It is 
indeed remarkable that an instrument 
so strongly and solidly made, could be 
so finely adjusted — every key so 
perfectly poised. This delicacy of touch 
is, indeed, the finest selling quality 
that any piano could possibly possess, 
for nothing can so appeal to the 
prospectiA’e purchaser as an instrument 
which will express inspiration and 
natural technique without the obtrusion 
of conscious effort. The Chappell 
piano can be recommended with every 
confidence of instant responsiveness, 
of • perfect harmony, and of an 
e([iialily of scaling not to be found 
in any other instrument in the world. 

CHAPPELL 

The CHAPPELL PIANO COMPANY Ltd. 

London Showroom*. : 

50, New Bond Street, London, W.l 



/ HALL MARk\ 

fcHAPPELLj 

\j)UAHT'^ 


Vs 






CHAPPELL PIANO 
COMPANY LTD. 
50 

New Bond Street, 
W.l 


LONDON’S PREMIER GRAMOPHONE SALONS 

Chappell’s New Department. — The extraordinarv development of the 
Gramophone into a real musical Instrument has decided us to open luxurious 
Salons entirely devoted to 

GRAMOPHONES AND RECORDS 

ot the highest class. We extend a rordial invitation to .dl iiitcrestt • to visit these 
Salons, where will be found the linest and most complete stocks of Instruments, 
Cabinets and Records ever assembled. 
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THE PASSWORD TO 
FAIRYLAND. 

By J'-LIZAHF. I IT Soi^THWAKT. 1 h'iiwiiigs by 
J'i t: .Mary 15^. net. 

iSimpkin, .Maisliall ) 

A mo.^t iirtislic production this p^raccful 
fairv ^lory, so })lciUifully illustrated in colour 
and hl.'u k-anil-wlnlt'. I’duiiu' Jind.s the way 
int(') fairvlund, and. w lien she j^ets lliere, 
learns iIk- nias^ic word llial admits mortals 
tt> that world ol tiny folk and wonderful 
haj>]M’innns. 01 c.oiirse it w(»nld not be fair 
to di\ ul,s;e here what the word is, but its 
sinipli* ilv Is the most surprisiiiLj part aliout it. 
Behind tlu‘ ])leasant littlt' tah^ of Klaine's 
wanderinn.s Jnrks a hidden truth lliat kiddies, 



I'tom The Password to Fairyland 


{>>inipkiUf Mariifudl ). 



J'yom Grimm’s Fairy Tales 
(fraiY?, Loth). 


"Go Directly,” cried the 

FISHERMAN'S WIFE. ” I WANT 
TO BE MASTER OF THE SUN 
AND MOON.” 


and f^rown-iips too, will do well to reniendu*!*. Mis-, South- 
wart’s fairu's are not just lliinsy visions but endow’ed with 
characters and < haractenstics that will ende*ir tiieni to 
yount; readers, dlie picture faciii" pa^^<‘ is so dehcate 
in tnxitnient, so e.Yipiisite in detail, one would be teni])led 
to take it out and frame it it it were not lor spoihni^ an 
altogether charming book 


JOSEPHINE. JOHN AND THE 
PUPPY. 

By ]Mks H ( r\I)()( k ()s. (BI.k kie | 

“ 'I'hen Miss Winter .said, ' Rough has lour legs,*' one 
tail, tw'o eais, one nose, two eyes, one longue, oik- body. 


GRIMM’S FAIRY 
TALES. 

With 4 S C'olfUir Blates by llARin' (1 

'tHLAKEK. ().s net. (\\'.ir«l, I.rr k 1 

‘ (Iriimn’s i-airy 'bales " are j>eren- 
nial blossoms in the (harden of ^'^)uth i 
Kvery ('hrisinias the\' bloom afresh, 
embellished witli new ]nctures by 
dilterent artists, and perhaj^s there is 
nothing in all the literature of chihl- 
hood that lends itself to sneh a luxurious 
variety of illustration. ^Ir. Harry 
'J’heakcr's plates are little gems, unique 
in design ami striking in colour. Six 
shillings seems an exceedingly modest 
price to pay in these days for a volume 
with .so much in it, and so excellently 
produced. 



From Josephine, John and The Puppy 

(Blackie ) . 


John is rather good at 

MAKING THINGS. 
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THE RAPHAEL HOUSE LIBRARY OF 
GIFT7BOOK8 FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 

Edited by CAPTAIN EDRIC VREDENBURQ 

Twentv-fiv(^ X'olnnu s, profusely ilhistiMlecl m colour and l»la(k-aiid- 

whitc. rirtonal Hoards, ( loth H.u k. Cro^n -ito. 7s. 6 d. n« 1 . 

BOOKS WHICH HAVE BECOME CLASSICS 

CHILDREN’S STORIES 
FROM OLD BRITISH 
LEGENDS. lU M Doroiiiv 
Hi I (.K 1 riiid 1 hi r* \ II \wr 

llhutr.iti d h\ H f.. 

Till \KT K. 10 full pacr- 

( ■! iin |il ifi - 7 j j. |ip 

CHILDREN’S STORIES 
FROM FRENCH FAIRY 
TALES. Ih I )r)Kis A -iii.i V. 
Ill" I! it< 1 In .M vun Li » in 

NiIWIM, I’ liill-p 

I >l■lUl I'l lies 7 ^ I |ip 

CHILDREN'S STORIES 
FROM ITALIAN FAIRY 
TALES AND LEGENDS. 

' I II I \ l\OM \Mi I IIm 
t la'i ,1 li\ I low \Ko 1 > w n 
! J lull p I I il >111 jiial* ' 

CHILDREN’S STORIES 
FROM INDIAN LEGENDS. 

I!\ .Al l>fjKotn\ IJirr.evM 
.Old llii i>\ 11 \Ki Him 

ti il< ■' h\ II li Till \M K 
1 ; mil p.i”'* 1 ol nil pl.iti'^ 

CHILDREN'S STORIES 
FROM JAPANESE FAIRY 
TALES AND LEGENDS. 

I I til ill' I .tl|d O' I I pt< >1 I \ 

\ 1\ \ 1 n I llu 11 .M' <1 In 

I I < . 1 .11 \.^l K 10 lull p ij. I oj nil pi il. 1 . 1 !’, 

CHILDREN’S STORIES FROM RUSSIAN FAIRY TALES AND LEGENDS. 

I'l 'll-i.lt'-d III'I .I'llpli 1 1>\ .MKM’III\I\ i'l I M vN llhl '1 It* ■’ 1' 
\Kiiiiiv \ |)i\o\ 1. mil I'.u.i ( . I >111 tip]’ 

CHILDREN’S STORIES FROM THE NORTHERN LEGENDS. ii\ 

M i;i!i.KV\l Old IllM'\ ll\li; iroulllti'l I'X Il 

Till \.M-K 1.' mli iiaei < - 1- .111 pi iP - 15.’ m- 

CHILDREN’S STORIES FROM SCOTT. I > >1 i ^ n m li 1 n.n 1 

in 1 1 \ i. Il 0 1 I \iv \ 'll \\s 1 _ I lil p.i . 1 . "11 I'l >1. 1 . • 1 I' 

CHILDREN’S STORIES FROM THE POETS. I n ^ ! ! »i>M» I ii\ Hi I i.f \\ r 

‘li'l I ll' l> \ I I \ U 1 1 lill 1 1 ,i 1 ' <1 1 1\ 1 K \ 'Mv \li \>’ I loll 1 .IJ* I • I '111 

phi- ISJP' 

CHILDREN'S STORIES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. I I \i iwi 

III I I 'K t ^ I li'l 't Mfi . 1 l'\ lull N 1 1 1 ' \<.o\ \ ’v \ , 1 I'M' \i’n 

1 ‘\\ II III 1 "*'|I I || loll || I " >1 >0' 1 1 iti I I } 

CHILDREN’S STORIES FROM THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. J> H * 1 

X I M \i \\ O' o I Jllo'i aP ■ i 1 ' 11 <1 I'u I \ 1 I 1 I - ' . Il I 1 • I' ' I 

pi >!• - 1 4 1 pp 

CHILDREN’S STORIES FROM DICKENS 1 M n \^ nv Hi'. ^ 

lil'l II il' '1 I" I 1 \KOi II ( npi'l >(, I . ' "I , < ' ' 1 ( • I'l 

CHILDREN’S STORIES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 1 ' \ i.r hu- 
ll iP d In i 1 1 H V O'.. \ K \ . 1 lov \i i> I ' \ • O' . il 1 . oi I \i. 

Ill I’d! ]> ij. 1 "It pi f. . p p!> 

CHILDREN’S STORIES FROM TENNYSON. 1 \.. v < 11 <• H - 

'iiPiI\JoiinI1 1.\«i'n, \Iv\. \i 111 l>''<v, llxifii ii(>i'T> 

.till* iiil"‘i i" I iM p i.i < 1 I '111 i'l 'P - 111 I', 

CHILDREN’S STORIES FROM LONGFELLOW. i 1 > • Xu s 

I liiu 1 ' .ll' 1 I" \ \ 1 'i\ IN. 1 1 1 11 i"N'. ail . ' ll. ' - .III : a ■ ' ' > •! 

GLORIOUS BATTLES OF ENGLISH HISTORY. I XK| 1 H.Nvmin 

\\ nil l-'MW''!.! I•\ Sll \k1II11. (.0^\^ Jlin.-i Idl. il.'’* ^lvK^\ 

l’\N SI 1 l|ll!-p 1..1 L"l I’.J p! it' 1 i I 1 I' 

THE WATER BABIES. I l 11 1 - Kis. -. i ’i \i,i i-'a. i J h'l' 1 . ll'ii- 

li.iP '1 h\ M Mil 1 Ll < II \ 1 n\ 1 I 1 ij lull pa ■»' 'll '. pi It' - 1 j 1 pi> 

NANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. Jliu i> it < 1' M m i 1 I • 1 

\ ] i\M 1 1 1 J mll-p.i-'i ( "I nil pi ill ' I » I PP 

GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES. I'lmti.iP d M u>i i Li ui XiinicL. u mil- 

p.l^^i' I ..I"U1 J'l.ltl 1 1 I Tp 

ALICE IN WONDERLAND. ‘ In Lt\M‘- ( mikoj i lilusti.iP : In Mmui 

Ll I n \ MWl l 1 . J lull p.I.’t’ I ul"ll! pi d. - IS. p.' 

MOTHER GOOSE. IHu-n.iP .1 l.\ Mvim. Ikm Xhuill iuP-| .U' 

I ul. 'Ill pl.i le- 1)1 PI' 

iESOP’S FABLES. Illu-ii-.iP <! in Inuis Nom i-' ifil p. 1.11 i."l"Ui 
CURLY ' heads ' AND LONG LEGS. M.i.-lnti.. I .::i " . • .k n 1 ( 

I I n\ I), .111' 1 olhi I s lllii-iii.iti ii lis llli i» 1 X on 11 i-li.l'i'.i' i-'.i'Ur 

plat' - 7.) ) pp 

GOLDEN LOCKS AND PRETTY FROCKS, st n. in \i.kmxs t.vir 

XiR\LI C l'll)\l', tin 1 llt"'..Ul'l .til"! JllU'tl-ll' 1 I'S ' Ihi 11 M\I»- 

sos 1 .’ lull-pa;:i ".loin I'l.iti- U) ]>|' 1 

TINKER, TAILOR. st. -i. . in i aid im 1 nun \ in m sin u.. J .li.- tr iP .1 

liy I lu I-, W MS. la mll-paa' « >l.>ui I'l.ii' - 1 1 1 I’p 



RAPHAEL TUCK & 50MS C: 


Howi-i \ ail 1 olln 

J S in I'l SI. I 


"loin ail I 

' ' Kl. .llld 

P mll-jm;e 

"till 1 ' 

' 'I'liii 


Mil I 


tluj '' mil paa' 

Ill'i'ti it' ll In I I(I\\ Vlfu 


P'P 1. Itl I pi' - 

llhlMi.itt 'I l)N I h'V. VHP Il\\ II 


THE MOORFIELDS LIBRARY 

A sdies ol Ine itti.ii.lU' X oluiei -. 1 " lUtiiulK 'llii'liit"! m i 
1 ) 1,11 k-.iii.l-uliite. I’ll tonal Ho.ii'l-. t ]o»li H i k- 6 s. md 

FAVOURITE FAIRY STORIES. K. tol I In t ipiam 1 \ in m s 

uth'-is. jilii-liali .1 li\ M .iiid \ 

' oloUl I'klll - TV 1 ')’ I'll'IIK.'-- 

OLD FAIRY TALES. IpP'M in e.iniau 
Illusintel 1)V 1 k\s(i- Hin mi.MjI. .11 
j)lat' J 1 :: J)]) h tlerpi''-'' 

HEROES OF HISTORY. Ih Ali rn n H 

Davif. livll-p.ine I nloiii plati - 11 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. Ih J>\mj 1 l)i koi 

.Miriilfitd l)\ .'Xi.iKii) 11 .XIiii- h liill-j>.i;;e i "I- ill pi.itf i> 1 1 pp 

ll ttiTJuesi. 

ROBIN HOOD. Told 1)V Kom X i \ i m » n W om 1 llla-ti.ip .1 In i luv\ vkd 
JU viL .S lull L'lloiii pi it ' 1 1 _• pj) I. tti ipi< 

THE TREASURE HOUSE LIBRARY 

Coiiipi i-uifi oi;;!!! d' lu^litlul XuluiiU'.. for Hn\- .iiui CiiH- i* lull p.iee (oloui 
plates loiS pp I' tlerjuess, I’u tonal Hoaid.. t ltdJi H.u K-. 5s. ' t 

INDIAN FAIRY TALES. H\ M Dokoiuv Hi.io.ram .lud Hildv lUui. 
Illuslj.iP'd l)V 1J\KKV t. I’lirAKF-K 

GRIMM’S FAIRY STORIES. lllusUaled l)\ Mmul Li ni Ahwii.l 

HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY STORIES. lllu-ii.it<d In Maui u ].i mi 

SHAKESPEARE STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 1'V 1 .\iM.n TlliMiatid 

bv [OHS' II liAlDN. A.K.A , Akihuk I)I\*IN .Uld llAKOl I : OPlMSl. 

STORIES OF CHILDREN FROM DICKENS. K< toJ.l h\ hu t.i.uiddauLditor 
and olliei". Jllusirated bv IIakold CopuiNr.. 

STORIES FROM THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. Kdold by Ko.sl Viatman 
WooLi . llluslrainl by Harry G. Tulakfk. 

MOTHER GOOSE. Illustrated by Maiit-.i. I.i'cif Airwi ll. 

^ STORIES OF ROYAL CHILDREN. Hv Duris Amillv. Illu- 
Iratod by J. H. Bacon, A.K..\ , .uid othuis. 

Trade 
Mark. 


Raphael 7 ink and Sons, Ltd , London, Paris, Nrr Ynrk. Publishers 
by special appointment to Their Majesties the King and Queen 


'riu‘‘'roatroiis|»inM*yi>f stlciirt‘ 
<m lunttPi*'- Iins tol- 

criiieil tdo Ion;;. W«* in our 
il;iy .st*o ll:<‘ folly of it — mo 
*-<‘0 llio <l;in;^<M* of ijriioniiipe. 
'riio H'snll ol tin* f.ilso. n inle 
kiMlM IpiIl^P n.lllMM’ml holll Ull- 
ili‘sir;t])l<‘ sonicos is ;i)»|><nr‘nt 
ni evpiy of nioiiiMn lifo. 

To il.iyjiioir ih.in over l»of<»n*, 
tin* IlPod tor miriort ItMolilflo' 
is vitdl. \'()r liiust roalisp 
tliP ncecssilynf iiiulcrisfj.ujiliii;;. 
j tor \tMii own Linul.inpi*. ior _\oiM own ll.l]^|)in^*.s.^, jliuI foi 
j I lio S .5 kf tjf l liosj* \\ lin look t o oil foi lirip on I lHM*oiii)»lr\ 

I iirokliMiis ol si‘\ iupI X.itino. 'J’lir liook*^ Ij.'-ipil liojow 
: :iH‘ iiol ot t In- sens It ion. ll typo xtd tlioio m ;i r'arily, ;l 

j courage. . 111(1 .1 iln ret jp's.-, oj r\prrs-sum w liirli opens iiji 

llie woilil of nipliMHi.irnliii;; in .-ill its mosl licaiilitiil 
j ;isp#*cts 

The volume5 arc a veritable masterpiece of literature, 
written by tlio.se who are be.st able to expres.s their inti- 
I mate thou^rht.s lor the benefit of life and race hend for 
I the books nou. 

I 

I The prices of the followiii|$ important hooks include 
postage and o copy of the improved “ Health and 
I Fllficiency ** Monthly Magazine. 

! 31 ATKI>H)>; V. It.s C>1>lio;:itioiis aiitl 
l*l*ivilr;:<‘.s. liy J\J()\A JJ.VIJ:!). rrof-icml 
liy till' l;ii" Thmmxs IIoi.min. \ 1 eni.n kalilo 
i‘\po>ition ol till tinili 1 mtici‘ 1 rniiL; 11 :ti ri:i;;i*. 

A vny m-iT‘s.s,ijy kook ... . . . ;{.s. 

3I AMIOOI>. Thr Fsirl.so* Lift Prrsni- 
tf‘<l to 3I4‘1I. Il\ CH VKI.KS T]\i)\\V>i)S, 
Proftuml ky tlio Ian. k'. Ik Mk\li:. Most 
hi;rlily on«lor‘'i*(l ... Jls. 

3V<)3I \XIIC>OI>. liy MON V i; \llil). I’re 
facml l»,\ Di. M Xi:\ 'sen M.’i.ii'i; 'I’lu; tnie 
kediit It ni iiiii;; (d W'oiiianiiooi ( o\|il:i iimuI ... *{,s. 

)<>1). The Faetsof Life 
IfMl to Hoys, llx Cll.MMJ'.S TIlo.MPSnN, 

Wnlia I’ndiuM* liy tiio lil‘^Ho!* n| IJlItMLStHlAM. 

No p.iiriil. ^udMliait. 01 toai’lira (MIi .itloid to ho ' 

I w iilumi ilii'« \ oliiiiM*. aiul It i-- . m) rand ally won Um I ! 

I that il may .satoly I'o pla»‘<*il in llm liamls of . 

I ".iiy I'oy . its. 

! THK OKJCIN AM> XATl Ki: OP 
I Si:x. H.v i-\l»v IJLor.N'J'. I'r.if.i.-ed l.y i 

j I)i. ('. HELxcx' KvaNs .anil manj” oilier.^ ... JIs, | 

i now TO LOVK. TIh' Art of t'luirt- I 

j ship aiifl 31arria;;‘e. I>y NV.VL'i'KK | 

I ( I A LLK 1 1 .\N. J'Ijc way lt» title li.ipj»inf«-‘- i.s i 

i li\ niulmst.imlin;;. 'I’liis liook i^ivps tlial umlor- 
j Mamliii.i; ... 

VOITII AM> 31 \II>1:NH<>(>1>; or, 

Sev l\iio\vh‘cl;>e for Voiiii<; Feople. 

\ n«w htiok iiN \v\i;rKi: m. (;ai.lm’iia\, 

thaihiiL" .Nyiiipai hid ic.illx with tJn.* thlliruli n--, ot 1 

Vtinii” Mtdi ami W 01 mm ... .. Hs. * 

THK MAY AXAT031 V OP IIKAI/l'H. ! 

A C'our.se of Traiiiiii;;' in Health anti I 

l*h.\si(*al Fiiltiirt^ This Mihime i^ tho i 

;;riiatost work on hcalllix In 1111 ; ox or pulili>htMl | 

at !«.•"- tli.in a jemima. It .shows \oii liow to 
tilitain poi Ipid heallh .iml phyNinuo (|nif-kly and 
: easily ... ‘ ... -Is. 

A I^FMAltK.VHLi: 31FNTAL IM]K- 
FFC^ITON SFHIFS. Si,\ \oliime«Non Mitid 
'JT.iinin;:. id'ox idni;; :in idricicnt eour.'-i* ot numt.al I 

ik*\ olopnaml . Ks'.onfci.il to all x\lio would make 
ttooil 111 their hiisiiifss or j>rof«\sMon ; and one 
.‘-peiial ire.iiise enlilhd " Winn in;;; Siiecess.” 

Tin* whole Sevtdi \ oluini's tor ... 7s. 

SPl’KliAL tfl'PL/i. — T/ii' tr/iffit hhntrtf of tihorr hunha ‘ 
foT ii7s. iM\, ^ piisf fru', im InJimf a vxquj of Hrolfh ; 
itmi Pjlirirw!/ Monih/i/^ ihv onhi Mdijir.hur iviih on ! 

I aif round jn fotroiiuur for Pt rsvuot omf Sot lol ilvolfh^ 1 
j‘urtftf o/of Idnf'iirol ('uffurr. 

»Seiid lor one or all ot ihe.so importaiu tiooks to daj'to : — 

HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 

I>ept. 88, 1!F2J, Hiiil^ate Hill, Lcmtlon, F.C. 
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From The Thirteenth Orphan 

.{A'lhbct) 


Jane had abandoned all 
PRETENCE OF PLAYING. 
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and 1 don’t know how many teeth ; we’ll guess this 
morning twenty teeth. !Now how many things have 
T mentioned ? ' " This is a paragraph about little 
John’s arithmetic lesson. And Koif^h w^as the 
angelic pup (called “ Rough ” because once he was 
very rough with the dolls), Mrs. Cradock tells a 
dear little romance of the nursery, and Miss Honor 
Apjdelon's illustrations are absolutely fascinating. 
Rough is a grt'at scamp, and yet is as dearly loved 
as most ])ups. What a moment it was, in the 
tea-shop, when the children found he was missing ! 
And liow’ amiably he submitted to being tucked 
into the doll’s ])ram J'rinted in large type, this 
■jucture book is exactly to the taste of eight-year- 
olds and undei. 





J'lom Our Boy’s Story Book The Minstrel. 

(Siitt! i. - S/t ( mil it ). 


THE THIRTEENTH ORPHAN. 

Ji\ ( urisj'im: ('uAiWDiJ.K os. (Xishet ) 

Tt is a great comfort to children when things 
are v(Ty badly wrong in a story hist of all, and 
speedily get most hapjiily riglit. Idttle readers 
won't really mind vim v much wlu'n they read of 
th(‘ miseries of little jane, the (.)r]diaiiage drudge, 
for tlu‘y know she has three good faii^ friends, 
ThistliMlown, (deam o' Gold and Silverdew', to help 
her. .\nd directly the angelic J-ethbridge couple 
appear v\ith their small niece, the Honourable 
Cecilia, things begin to go amazingly well for thin, 
wTstful jane. The fairies }iut some magic on Cecilia 
-- what a ])ity the authoress didn’t tell us what 
it was like ; she shirks badly here — and Cecilia 
immediately wants jane for a sister, and straight- 
way Jane is adopted. How lovely was the first 
evening at the great house, jane had hitherto 
been used to have her bath in w'ater used by 
tlu‘ other orphans, with common yellow soap. She 
list'd to wear a tight rough nightgown. Now it 
was all changed. Joyous children, who will simply 
love this pretty romance. 



Laurie s Books 


A TEjtTBOOK OF 
APPLIED AERONAUTICAL 
ENGINEERING 

By HENRY WOODHOUSE 

4to. ClfitJi I’iMfus- ly illii^t lilted. 42'- net. 

All invaluable bouk by an cAjieri iiii a lascinatan^' subject. 

A WINTER CIRCUIT OF OUR 
ARCTIC COAST 

By HUDSON STUCK. D.D. 

hemy^id. Clolli Full \ illustrated. 30/- net. 

All nbsorbinp book of navel round Alaska in a dop-slcdpe, by ibc 
Ai^bde.ieon ot the \ iikoii iiiid the Arelie. 

WHITE SHADOWS IN THE 
SOUTH SEAS 

By FREDERICK O’BRIEN 

l!i)\al8vo (’loth. 255/- net. 

A faH-maliiip and sviniiallietic book of trait 1 anionp tbe frieiidli 
iialivisot the Man I iies.is Inlands. 

OLD GLASS, AND HOW TO 
COLLECT IT 

By JAMES SYDNEY LEWIS 

L'lifl liiipir-s^ioii I caj) 4to t lotli. I iilh illiistiated. iNZ-iul. 
\ blink b> a eollectoi of iiiany lears i \]»uiienoe 

STORIES FROM THE 

OPERAS By GLADYS DAVIDSON 

Ciouiisyo. <‘lolh N/6 net. 

.\ leMxed and enlarvid idilion iii one xiliinu'of llit th^ee -sene'- of 
tins pojiulai book. 

A THOUGHT-BOOK ON THE 
SOCRATIC METHOD 

By T. SHARPER KNOWLSON 

hein.i o. ( loth 7,6 net 

An orU'inal anti "tinoilat inj i illeelioti of a|ir»orihin-s and 

tinerie" on all subjeels, with spate Itti tie sHuleiit s replies. In llu 
iMii’i'toi t)f J^tudies at the INdiiian luslitate and tbt auilitir t»f 
nripiiiiiliti," «&t 

CHATS ON PHOTOGRAPHY 

By W. WALLINGTON 

( rtiwn svii. I’.iiur. ,'tb I'l intinp. 2'- not. 

\n iiiialiiable handbook ioi plioio'.:i.i|iliei >. 

MARGE ASKINFORIT 

By BARRY PAIN 

Feap >111 Pa]>er 1 6 not 

An niiinitable -^kit by the faiiioius liiiinoiiht on Mrs. A.si|iiith 
nottirUms \iitobioi,Tapli\ . 

RECENT NOVELS 

THE MODERN MAGICIAN 

By GERTIE DE S. WENTWORTH-JAMES 

ri’iiwii .svti. Cloth K,'6ne1. 

A new anti »tRrtling*inivt l by the author of “ (.olden \outh. J’urple 

r.isbioii,'’ vVc. 

THE SIN OF GODFREY NEIL 

By PETER BLUNDELL (Author of “ Mr. I’odd 
ot JjDriiL'o," etc.) 

Crown S\ti. Cloth. S/- , - 

A ptiwerfnl story tif ilie Knst, frt»m the lersatile pen of the winnei of 
Iho L‘.i50 HuiiH»rons Novel Competition. 

THE ROUGH ROAD TO THE 

Mf|p A no (Per Ardua ad Astra): A Romance of 
d 1 AKw the Royal Air Force 

By ANNA FLOYD (Autlior of “The WtirnaiiV 
Harvest") 

Crtiwn .svo. Clnth. 5/- net. 


T. WERNER LAURIE, LTD., 
30, New Bridge Street, London, E.C.4 


LANTERN 
SLIDES . . 


on SALE or HIRE 

One of the finest selections of slides in the Kingdom 
Send for particulars of our Hiring Terms 

ALSO 

LANTERNS . 

AND 

CINEMATOGRAPHS 

AND 

ACCESSORIES . . 

All Lanternists should have a copy of the 

LONDON LIST OF 
LANTERN SLIDES 

comprising the best productions of the Chief 
British Makers 

• PART 1.— SACRED AND MORAL SUBJECTS 

PRICE Is. net. Postage 5d. 

Other parts in preparation 


MICROSCOPES 

and all Accessories 

STEREOSCOPES 

AND 

STEREOSCOPIC SLIDES 
in great variety 

Educational Appliances, 

Etc. 


J. W. BUTCHER 

OPTICAL 1>EPT. 

2 & 3, Ludgate Circus Buildings 

LONDON, E.C.4 
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A Fetish Man. 

From The Life and Explorations of 
F. S. Arnot 

{Sccicy, 


I 

RIOTOUS/I 
TERM AT 
ST. NOR- 
BERT’S. 


J'« y 

I 5ai nwiN. 
()S. net. 

(Cli.inibcTs.) 


'riu‘> i.-^ the 

s t n r 

y a 

\'erv ' 

‘modern” 

set of school- 

fiirls, 

governed 

by 

a h e a 

mistr 

ess who 

i.s tcu) gcMith* 

a n d 

shy t 0 

ke(*]i 

tlu'in ]rro- 

perlv 

in hand. 

Her 

lai'k ot 

a u t 

h 0 1 1 1 > 

make 

's the girD 

taki’ 

lihiTl ie-> 

with 

all the 

other 

■ leacheis 

on ] 

her stall, 

and 

the result 

is a 

general 

s I a 

c k n e ^ s 


liic 

school. “(iiiK ’ 
! Ho tiy 
\ o h c li a \ <* 
yoursclvL"' like 
young ladies 
and not like a 
])a('k of hooli- 
gans ! ” says 



/•torn A Riotous Term at St. Norbert’s. They went Careering 

Hy \\a\ UlUhMU DOWN THE DRIVE. 

{Chill (tin is). 


Miss Willis, one 
of the teach or 
“ Here, 1 say, 
Sweet-William, 
what’s up with 
you ? Do try 
and be a sport, 
and don’t 
act like a — 
cat,” protests 
Charlie. This 
is a sample of 
t h c k 1 n (1 o f 
thing that gO(\s 
on at St. N'or- 
bert's until a 
new girl arrives 
from Australia, 
a n d a li c* w 
mistress joins 
the stall. These 
two arc of 
different metal 
to the rest of 
the school, and 
slowHy but 
surely their 
influence be- 
gins to creep 







through St. 






Xorbert’’-, a 


t 




graclual » luinge 


f 




takes pi u e — 






a change of 





ideas, of 





■if' % 

thoughts and 

* 

1 




manners, and 
th(‘rc is an 






altogether 






belter sjuht 






in th(‘ school. 






'ritere is plenty 






of plot and 






])lenty of ex- 
cilcincnt in 






this distinctly 





■ . V.- 

novel and up- 





■ Vi' •, i 

■ 1 K 'rli. ■ * 

to-date school 


" • 

' ^ 


\ V . ■ ! 

' . . " "jw ' : , ' 

story, whi( h is 






told in a n 





- 

easy, lively 
manner, and 



/ 



is sure to ap- 
peal to all 
girls who want 
an out-of-the- 


common school 

Illustration by Arthur Rackham 


From Hansel and Grethel 

{Constable). 
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B ooks.— C atlins North .\mcrican Indians. 2 vols., 1857, illustrated, /2 2s . ; 
Grfville Memoirs, 8 vols., {2 2s., 190^ ; Walter’s I listorv of Ancient Potterv, 
2 vols., §905, £2 2s. ; Jowett’s I’Jnto, 5 vols., 1875, £3 10s. ; Timb’s Curiosi- 
ties of Ltiiidon, 1867, 21s. ; John Diinkwater’s Poems, 1917 ; Swords and Plough- 
shares, 1915 ; I^ose Paiiers, 1917, all first editions, los. c.ich ; Guy dc Maupassant 
in English, illustrated, 17 vols., £4 los. ; Tin- Quartier Latin, 14 nos., rare, 1 j 2s. ; 
The Bookbinder, vols. i and 3, £2 2s. • Grorge Moore's Mike Fletcher, 1st edition, 
£5 5 S. ; Georgfe Moore’s Pagan Poems, rare, ist edition, title page missing as usual, 
tom out bv author £7 los. ; Beardslov’s l-ailv and Later Work, 2 voL., los. ; 
Oscar Wilde’s Siihiiix, illustrated b\ Alastair, 2*)S ; luntv-lhree Di.iwings by 
Alastair, J914, /2 2S. ; Austin l)obs(ni’s Kighteeiith Century \’igiiettes, large juper, 
signed by author, 2 vols., (,2 2b. ; Shelley ’s Poetu al WoiKs, edited !»> Buxton Forniaii, 
1876, 4 voK., £7 los. ; Thackera\ 's Works, <'djtioii de luxe, vols, 1S7S. /15 ; 
l'.,\pnsi tor’s Bible, 49 vols., fine set, best e^ditioii, / lo 10s , The (ir.ipliu , voK 1 to tl», 
strongly noiuid, M- » CJi.mdwi Vs Fiu\flopaiiia, 10 xoN , 1908, h.di inorodc), / o hs ; 
(Euvres de R.iIm'I.iis, ilUistr.iteil by Kolnda, 2 voL., £3 3s ; Bo.-,weJrs |olins(jn, 
with 100 illu>lr.itions by K.iiJioii, and ni.inv jiortraits, njtJi t \ols , ^ss b>iinsoii’s 
Kasselas, illnstr.ileil liv Sniirke, tSk), 1,3 is , binden’s Illiisii.itioiis to Bx'ion. large 
paper <'('pv, lull iiioroKO, gdt, 3 vols, 1S33. /'» lo'* , L.iiidM .i]>e Jlluslr.itions to 
the \V a\t 1 1 < V Ni)v< Is .11 id IVm’Ik .iI W orks. 1 k 1 < all, gilt, j \ ols , 1.S3 3, / ^ 15., ^ Ci.dk i v 
al Poitr.iils, 7 vols., lull call gilt. 183;. io 10-. ; Pm klf Club. onK ^oo doin', 
1817, iiioroi f o. js , Colli f tin’s Alarks (l.ig.iii), iijiS. l.ist edilUMi, ' I |s Sinolletl’s 
NoM’Is, 0 \( ls. tnir s( l, i.SiiO, Cl 10-, , I ii 1 liiii;'s Work-, lo \ols , iSon, Inn -i 1^ 
£5 JOs . .Mi.aiiii^i n’s Jlistoi \ ol Koiin , 1 m st . (htioii. 1 \ol- , iSi,S. / ^ 5., ; (Iiinibii- 
lain’s 1 o iii l.ilioiis ol the J9th (r ntmv. j \oI-, . j'^s. ; l.e-ln .sit pJu n Ln^bsli 
Tliouglit 111 llic iiMh C»nlur\, 2 \ol, . 30^ , ll,iiiilli-\ (ms-. SpoiiL* ^1*0111114 
T>>U1, Pl.illi 01 Kinglet-. Jl.iV.biK K (.r.llC'i , Koinlold ilollii'Is, Ask M.iiiiiim. roiiipu t* 
s<'t, 1 llllsl 1 ,1 It'd b\ l-ei'(’l), ej( . It \iils, /s ]ii. , M.llk Iw.nii''. \\i>lks. -Vutliol's 
editi'.’.i ill- luxe, 23 (ols. C V> . (!' u\ H s ( ( iiiiiik Is (U I' ml \eiKviiM. o voU , I'aiis. 
1903. I j Ills . Kudv.iiil Kipling's 1 SI . ‘buliisiM ” < (litimi. 3 \iil. , 1019, < j 3- . 
Thackei 's D'letoi Bin li. isio, mt < ditioM, < (ilmiri .1 pl.ili s jos , |{|i 1 iiuti . 
Wmks. b.i'uls iii'e st't, 10 Vols, ii)oi, !>• <'-■ SMiiiiiiiK’’- l.s.^.i\ - ^^p|lnll1l\l .in<l 
Sug‘iisti\i. jjs : (o(kiii\ iin.iMil I Ills I s iS, jj jv <Kn\ie- 

de MoilM'. lllllslMlid b\ loiiN |oli.iiili.i 1 . r.iil I ' Ti \‘'ls, ,1), . (riik«tt‘ 
No\ el-, 1 \ oU / 3 3 - . (iCOIgi 1 lltil'- \\ oiks “ C.llniH *1 ‘elltloil. ’ovol-,/i.l.- 
(>h\« r tioJ.lsiMiili’s \\ ovk-. I (hlioii i|, l.i\( . io\(>|-.i| ro- I iilidiii’s j 5 iliboiii.ini i 
or iJ.iok Mi'Iimss. i.sjh, J3s • Dolin' Ii\ - \fl.iMli . till \iiti il'!ii\ j III Uoild ii- . 
Mll'X.'l'o' ( holi I 1 \.Ull|ilis o| WdlgU..'! .\ll. toll. I, D \>||il-.Il 

Jailv Di.iuiiu's b\ \nliii \ Ik .ii.|s|r\ , oiil\ 130 3^- , s,\ mhiii m |* isi- 

buiiioi: i'o- i"s, Ji.iiiil-m.idi i>.i|)*j iilitioM, oiih loo 1 opu doie, 30. M i\ Ikii- 
b'llnii s ( n »■', 111 "I’ll, Sei iiiid ( liil llioo.t oi |oliii Jliill ' lull. ■, 21' . \ iuii\ I oj, 

IIUII'I roP > ■'!. Mill d I lltoolls, S(, ^,)|s , y 10 I.|>^ s,.di.|||( . lllll-tl it- d Ii' I’m .lol |i . 

ITS , 1 1 dl.l I lid .llld Wolid* 1 till With 2 > dl.lUIII 2 ' ||\ ' I I’liill I llll ft . \uiili\ 

Jk.ii,|s!'\ p\ \i thill S\ moil', l.n 21 ji.ii'i I ( op’ . 1 “11.,. y _ 2- Sdoii"' It.di.ui M !)olu .1, 
gi- , \\ hi *.!• I ' 1 1 ii ( ) I |o» k. 1st < 'htioii. y Kipliiiu' Sfoi\oiilH (..id-bxs 

jstidit'oi. / s’- l.itii.iiv WoiM. j' \ol-,/2 los I’h' I ),u s 1 >0111 o. |\-U. 
lob ' 1 ■'"T IMP , / I J , .\rMi\ I isi . s2 \ -I' . I " s-| I. ' I I . I ‘r Mils .Old Dl.l in > 

bx 1 r«iMicv\M. y i2s od I'm nil' V Mi -i ill. up, \i i| . ilhisii iti | li«. (nuk- 

sli.uik, 1.' I ' h, I t- iX3"-spMo 10 I’.nkii - Th* \iuhtli -- (-it\ 1 m lous illusii .i- 

tioMs. 1 ). Ill- .1 lliston o! I'l 'titulioii III I ni.m ' s s'- , ( li.iin • 1 - Works. isD 

edit., n. w 1;': Ip Hot nu lion hx Mm .d. liiiiMi ", I's.n , 1 \ j - , Noxi s'- ] pst I diH'tii-, 

1 orl\ 'si;.. .11.- Si Miim. I'p '"Id ttio;. io|'\ i' W.ills Dnidop tron ihi \nt!joi, 30s . 
lop'* Will r'p.PP, Plus, xo , Dm'm 2 \ol- . I'l'io 30 , The loom iil 
, pj , ri" / ; 3s , ( n.d.i 1 'p ■ Urn I'lside' , r -«inpl« »• si j, pios-13 /| j- , 
■Miiiiopi-’li I (.p..no\.i ' voU.l'.iii h.di I .ill. / t Ills . 1 h< Biitli iM\ , \ols . 

edit" 1 b K.iV'iillill ’ ,s , 1 h .nd ’ll ' \i: '.I'll IK 111 Dl ss.tiv, 1.J12. 2 xols . od , 
IscHiM'l s J < p ! i| 1 p'.d in ! t 2 js Koiin I s smdK ^ 'n I'l * 1 .n.* iiid I iiuilv llisiiii \ , 
nioi, /- - <*ii< hijinlpd tli'ei'iinl l)o'J\' in 'I" k ( d.iki.'iK on ajiplii dion 

It \ 'll \ ml ■ liook ind li.iM l.iilid to Mill n li'ewliip, dx nu 1 .im tJu nio't 
t \pi 1 1 I > >K nil ii ! I \laiil J kioK ' W \ ', 1 1 P I .n ]) oil. p d loi Bosweir |(>Jiipi<ii 

2 \,) 1 ' ''H, lllinoii’s l‘i Ml IMK PMU 2 \ol- Jk'iMl.ili lo nu dU s, 3 \.yls , Ji 5 /I , 

.Mile P. \\ II ’• 1 kind, 1M.3 "1 I't'i", 1 1 i\\ li'u k ( 11.111-.. , I S 1; 


BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP. John Bright St.. Birmingham 


PHILIP & FAY INCHFAWN’S 

Popular Children's Pooks 

“ In these days it seems very diffi(TiIt to get a new 
kind of children’s book, but these volumes strike 
fresh ground and the children who f^et them will 
be delij^dited .” — The Court Journal. 

The Golliwog News 

(Fniirth JCditiDll) 

A Story of Three Children and a Toy Newspaper 

“Will surely be one of the most welcome of the 
autumn season’s book.s .’’ — J he Daily 'Telegraph. 

Father Neptune’s Treasure 

The Adventures of Three Children Under the Sea 

“Uoys and ^irls will simply loxe it ." — The Lady. 

Father Neptune’s Diamond 

Another Story of Magic at the Bottom of the Ocean 

‘‘A book to pul into tiu) 'hands of any boy and girl 
with a sense of fiin ." — 'J he Bookman. 


All well illustrated, cloth bound, with 
striking picture wrappers. 3/6 each net 


London : S. W. Partridge & G).,Ltd. 

46, Grosvenor Gardens, Victoria, S.W.l 


ISAmpson Lotg'l For Christinas Presents or New Year Gfts 


All handsomely bound. 21s. net each. 


RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM 


By JEFI-'BRV FARNOL. 

THE BROAD HIGHWAY 

lllustraled in Colour by C. Ik BROCK. 

THE AMATEUR GENTLEMAN 

Illustrated in Colour by C. H. BROCK. 

THE MONEY MOON 

Illustrated in Colour by E. BLAMPIED. 

Also Crown 8vo Editions bound in various shades of Leather, 

12s. net, 15s. net and 16s. 6d. net. 

THE MYSTERIOUS ISLAND 

By JULES V,ERNE. 

Illustrated in Colour by N. C. WYETH, 21s.net. 


With exquisite Illustrations in Colour and Design by FRANK 
BRANOWVN, A.R.A. Velvet Persian Yapp, 15s. net. 

S.MALLLR h:i)JTI()\, II/iiAnmd iii JJiacLajiclAVhUc 
hy tht .same Pr/.Y/ Ynf^fy 5s. nrC. 


THE LIFE OF LORD NELSON 

By ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

CharminRlv Illustrated in Colour and Design by FRANK 
BRANOW'Y N, A.R.A. 15s. net. 

THE LAST FIGHT OF THE REVENGE 

By SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 

With an Introduction by HENRY NEWBOLT, M.A. 

Illustrated in Colour by FRANK BRANOWYN. 10s. 6d. net. 


HISTORY OF LACE 


LORNA DOONE [Dnlvotou EdUion) 

By rt. D.-BLACKMORE, 

Illustrated in Colour by C. E. BRITTAN and C, E. BROCK. 
21s. net. 

LORNA DOONE (nV5/cr;/ Moors Edition) 

By R. D. BLACKMORE. 

Illustrated in Colour by CHRISTOPHER CLARK. 

Price 10s. 6 d. net. 

EOTHEN : 

Or, Traces of Travel brought Home from the East 

By A. W. KINGLAKE. 

Beautifully Illustrated in Colour and Design by FRANK 
BRANGWYN, A.R.A. 21s. net. 


By Mrs. BURY PALLISER. With 266 Illustrations. 

£2 12s. 6d. Detailed Pyospeciiis Post Free. 

DAME FASHION (1786—1912) 

By JULIUS M. PRICE. 

With 155 Coloured Plates and copious Appendix. Royal 8vo. 
Handsome binding. £3 13s. 6d. net. 

^lU'li a xxurk :i» tliis is full of intviest : it contains invaluable snldigbts niioii 
till* ilfveloiniicnr of taste in womens iliess iliiriiig llie jierioil coven'il ami also 
fonns an eloipieiit lominciitarv on soi'ial liistorv 

THE LIFE OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST 

Represented by 365 Pictures from the Four Gospels, drawn 
and painted in the Holy Land by the late JAMES J. TISSOT. 
With Notes and Explanatory Drawings. 

Two Handsome Volumes, Royal 4to (12^ x 9-J-). £6 6f. net. 


las- Write to .100, SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, or 18, CLYDE STREET, EDINBURGH, fora list of handsomely 
bound Books in various shades of Leather, including Popular Classics, Poets, Birthday Books, Poet Booklets, Clyde 
Classics, Nimmo’s Miniatures, &c., &c. 250 to select from at prices varying from 2/- net to 21/- net 
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A GIRL’S GARLAND. 

By Annette Bryce-Wilson. Aged 14. 2s. 6d. (Stanley 

Paul.) 

^Ir. Clement Shorter writes an introduction to this little 
volume. He says, " Annette is a dear little girl, with 
no nonsense about her. 1 refuse to call her precocious. 
She cycles, swims, rides bareback and has a passion for 
horses." Her father, Major Bryce-Wilson, by the way, 
was the original of the young subaltern in one of Mr. 




J'yom The Unrelated Family 

( Jai inld.'s) 

Peters J^ittlo Peter" and Peter: Daddy's Boy and 
Mother’s Little Man." Peter is the most lovable small 
boy imaginable, and we follow all his escapades from 



Annette Bryce-Wilson, the child poetess. 

•AuiLoi ol “A Cijrl s C^il.uul anti ” 

iSldn/rv l\uil) 

beginning to end willi ilu* dec'pest inl(Ti\sl and pleasure. 
Miss Cheesman gives us a life-like portrait of i*eter with all 
his niiscliievou^, quaint, loving little ways; and vhc’ther 


/ rotii A Child's Day 

\Coii stable). 

Rudyard Kipling’s stories in " Soldiers Three." We like 
the child's verses about him (we quote from the poem 
" My Dad ") : 

“ Vlthough lie’s not a general, 

Nor yet a full-blown knight, 

Bill only jubt a major, 

He’s white all thn)ugh — pure white. 

T here’s many on this old brown earth — 

Ki' h. handsome, good and had : 

There’s ikj one in the ivcirld I love, like you — 

My Dad ! ” 

The verses are mainly Jlower and fairy fancies, prettily 
expressed . 

THAT CURLY HEADED ROGUE. 

Written and Illustialed by Lilian Cheesman. bs. net. 
(Jarrolds.) 

"That Curly- Headed Rogue " is another of Miss IMian 
Chccsmai/s delightful child studies, and continues the 
story of Little Peter, wdiom we have met before in ** Big 


From That Curly-Headed Rogue Peter and his 

{Jarrolds). mother. 




J. M. DENT & SONS Ltd. 

Autumn Announcements 


' He teho does not know the Work of 


W. H. HUDSON 

is missing one of the finest pleasures of contemporary literature.’ '—Daily NeWs 

Birds of La Plata 


In Two Volumes. With 22 Coloured Plates by H. GRONVOI.I3. Royal 8vo, 37/6 net 

“A Buiius of stiiihus of iiKirt* than bimm-jus, null in the « Ji.u.irtoi i.stiu » lianii of Nir. MihIsoiis writing ... it inakch a ilirect njijieal to jtiany hird- 
lovers ... it IS onrifluMl hy adniirahle illiislr.itionh. — Ttitirn Ltfautni Suiiplcntcut. 

Albo a L.artfe Paper Rdltion. limited lo 7S copies for the IJ.K., with duplicate set of Plates. £4 4s« net 

PRE Vl()l\<iL Y PrULISUED 

Birds in Town and Village Far Away and Long Ago 

Illustrated by E. J. UETMOLI). lOs. 6d. net An Autobiographical Sketch. Demy 8vo. 16s.net 

“ 'I’ln's l)<»ok i.s full of Ins nnsiM ]»assi'<l pi'iuriitioii ainl umkiih* (h.iiiii ** A*; (‘iithrallnij;; as thu voin* of the ^rolih-n jilo\ci. — Atlu'iUfUnt 

TWO HISTORIC DOOKS 


THE ICOYPri.lX (:.IMP.IIG.\ 

SIR ARCHIBALD 

MURRAY’S DESPATCHES 

Illustrated. With Case of Maps. 35s. net 

" ll IS liaiilh loft inni’li to sa\ that thu tinlilnation (if Sir \i(htbal<l Mum.iv a 
hospiitchi's plM'T.s till' i*t laii • '<inii».iit:n in a fush litrlit II thi'.diH- 

t in’.;ni5ilii‘'l .soldn i 1 1 put at ion lia*« In i ii clondod ... it is mihIh .itu'l 
h> tin ‘sUH •< now III. nit — Smtumm 


run Ti7:s~77^A- V campaign 

EARL HAIG’S DESPATCHES 

Illustrated. With Case of Ma^is. Royal 8vo. 45s. net 
Foreword by MARSHAL FOCH. (Second Edition) 

“ 1 In' ih*‘'i»at( lu‘s (if till Ihitish < oinni.in'lt i -iiM hn-f must he tin* coiiifr-stonn 
Ml .ill w.ii histoiit's w 'itltii fiom oui national ]>oiiit of \n-w.uml all will 
liu ‘.;iat('*ul foi tinii n'-puhlicati'ai in this iliii.ihh’ .im) roiiM'iiU'iil foi iii 
with sijch Hui \ i«'i ahlu ai < ussoi n s — rf'r 


The Little Flowers of St. Francis 

Translated by Professor Thomas Okoy. With :I0 Plates in Colour by Euttene Btirnand. £2 12s. Od, net 

“ AdiiiiiaMr I'p tint s uiadt w ith ;rifat « .ir*' to jui'si » \f tin \ksisi atiiiosiiln*iv. W istnniii^t,’rlfa.ett9 

The Detmold Nature Pictures 

A Series of Nature Studies from the l.ife by E. J. DETMOLD. 

24 Plates, dry-mounted on tasteful Buff Mount. Price per set, m handsome Portfolio, £j js. net 

"Till.-. uxMUi.sitt poit/olio. . . n 1 ^ impo^sihl,. to iiii.i^nif a iiioir •luIi.'litTuI piusniit Dnihi T> h :nai>/> 

GIFTS FOR THOUGHTFUL PEOPLE 

ESSENTIALS of MYSTICISM , SAINT COLUMBA OF IONA 


By EVELYN UNI^ERHILL. 8s. 6d. net | By LUCY MENZIES. 8s. 6d. net 

“.Miss EMdyn I iidtiiiiil N not oul^ a thin wiitui hm .i I"'’"'!"' '' ..„hv t,f .i -i.-al anrl .i ai.'ai M.iU'sm.m. with an .imuiiU of 

Mu- fan mtfifst thosf wlmiii siiu lalN ' inimi.il p. oplf in i<»m .1 | T'uV hf pi.-Ufd in tin ■min Ii/iiiir ol tin- Noi tli. 

frw liMiii: wiitfi's I .III. — Dtnlff ’ 

“ ALPHA of the PLOUGH ” 

■ ■ ■ 

Vm form Edition' H,s X,.o VoJnmr I U,nl ,rm tuition 

PEBBLES on the SHORE WINDFALLS LEAVES in the WIND 

^ , Illustrated by Clive Gardiner. 6.s. net Illustrated by Clive Gardiner 

Illustrated* by C. rot ^ ^ 


Illustrated* by C. E. Brock 


Illustrated by Clive Gardiner 


"V";’ f,.;:. ."n “'ih. Zmh ■ i- 1..... 1, ..r . i.-. lit.i.' 

“Tluw .•HUHS .-m- triiMiii.lis iH'i'S.iimli;T ; im | to siuv iip a li.lh- tlmii "f ’ni.i. k.'i.i,. in llin 'tiln .in.l liietliml. 


9s. net 


THE WORKS OF JOSEPH CONRAD 

Crown 8V0. The Rescue 

“iVniratl af his iiiiapiiroafh.'ihh' host, jnohahly tin* ifiva t imi\u 1 t»f tin >1.11. Pfiiit 1 

Uniform Edition. Each, 6s. 6d. net 

LORD JIM: A ’TWIXT LAND AND SEA WITHIN THE TIDES 

Romance THE SHADOW LINE 

NOSTROMO A PERSONAL RECORD YOUTH, and other Stories 

IVEITE EO K DEIAILEJ) CUXllAV PJtOSPECTI^'i AXJJ COMPLETE AVrE.-MS LIST 

20, ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
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lie is caught hanging by the elastic in his blouse on to 
the bathroom tap — so that he can’t turn the water off, 
even though the bath is overflowing ; or whether he is 
dancing on the leads of the house while his horror-stricken 
relatives watch him from below ; or whether he is playing 
Man Friday, or having a fight with the butcher boy — 
whatever he is doing he is always amusing and charming. 
Hardly a chaj^ter passes without his having to “ p’l’gise ” 
to some one or other. lie is a quaint little fellow — very 
real and alive. Miss Chcesman has illustrated the story 
herself with some very dainty colour pictures. 

A CHILD’S DAY. 

Ry Walter de la .Mare. 7s. rid. net. (C'onstable ) 

This welcome re})rint of " A Child Day ” should have 
a ])lace of honour on the bookshelves of all those who 
lo\e books about children : ol course wt* are not speaking 






• UNBAKED ■)5 THY -BREAD <0 <t> o ' 
Will: NOTHAVE THEt 


f yom Stories from Wales 
(S.P.C.K.) 

to those fortunate peoph; who ])ossess a copy of the first 
edition of this book about Elizabeth Ann : 

“ ... as sweet as 1 can, 

I’ll sing a song to Elizabeth ,\nn. . . . 

“ And all that niy song is meant to say 
Is just what she did one long, long day, 

With lier own little self to play until only, 

Yet never once felt the least hit lonely ” 

We follow the adventures of Elizabeth Ann through the 
“ long, long day," from the time she wakes up in the 
morning, to the last picture in the book which shows her 
empty little chair, after she has gone to bed, with her 
socks and shoes and clothes and toys lying all around it. 
To illustrate Mr. de la Mare’s cliarniing verses a scries 
of life-like photographs of Elizabeth Ann, taken by Carine 
and Will Cadby, adorn the pages of this altogether attractive 
and artistic book. 
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From The History of Don Quixote 
(dV/A CldUiu)) 


Don Quixote tried his 
BEST TO climb OVER 
THE WALL. 









From Tinker-Tailor 
{Duckworth). 


Woodcut. The Soldier. 
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THE RISE OF PELMANISM 

f 

AN ESTABLISHED FEATURE OF MODERN LIFE 


of the most remarkable features of the last 
few years has been IJic rise of Pclmanism. 
Pelmanism has established a New Habit — the Habit 
of Mind -Training. 

In the trenches we knew Ikdinanism well. Every 
battalion had its Pelmanists by tlui score. And 
although we sometime.^ smiled at tlie fervour with 
which they })raised the “ Idtth^ (Irev Hooks ” we 
recognised that they wtM't* good men, who were training 
their minds on sound lines and doing their utmost 
to make the best use ol their mental laculli(‘s. And 
siu i eeding. 

Hut now that ('i\il Life* has come Hehnaiiisni i*' 
making greater si rules than e\ er 

Not only lia\'e such distinguished peojih' as : — 

Sir Arthur ( )iuller-C'oiich (iiMu ral Sir O'Moore 
Sir H. I'iider Haggard ('riMgli. \ (' 

Sir Harry Johiistou I.. \^. laua^ 

Sii John Poster Eraser E. J^', Hendon 

dhe Kt Hon. ]. ]M. ■\1a\ I 'ember ion 

Ivohertson Arthur .Mai luui 

\\' L Oeorge .Maj -(ien Sir I' ^laiirice 

“ Sai)jX‘r " Sir J.eo ('luo//a .Monet 

Sir James ^'o\all (Irainille Ikirkta* 

Sidiiev Paternoster Sii 'theodore t'ook 

'I he I iar()ne-..s ()i\/y *' (h'orge A. Hirimug- 

Thoiuas Pella It liam” 

Hr. Saleeby Jeronu K Jerome 

H. (ireenhough Smith H.irt Kcinudy 

Cleorge K. Sims Lucas Malet 

Herbeit Vivian And other*'. 

written entluisiasiu .irtules m ii-^ ]»rai‘-e but thou- 
sand*- ot peoph* m Ihisuies-, aiul the Pi o)e*'*-ions are 
taking u)> Pelinam*-!!! aiul liiiding it ol ilu utmost 
value in their work 

riiiis a Harri^-ter writes . 

" I Tow very glad I am 1 the Coiiist' J.vtrv 

(lay. Ill an iiilimle iiiimhei of vNay*' T am lemuuled ol 
the advantage.s it lias conferred (jiiu k memorisation ol 
l.icts, constant liatats ol oliservaiion. nselid .nils, siu li 
a*, the Mlmiu'tv (Calendar all eoninhiite to inalu life an 
interesting oeeu])alion Your Com*'e has (piukened the 
pulse of my vitality " 

Vnd an Architei t says : 

“ Since I eommenced voiir Conr.se of Iiistriu tion. iny 
etrieienev' has v.istly iiieieasc'd My iiu'ome ha*' goin 
u}) p)o'|)er tent I atliihiile .ill this to the PeJman 
Course ” 

A Cleigymaii adds ; 

“ 1 feel IPliat now wdien I sit down to study I know 
how to n.se inv iriiiul. and th.it 1 .shall renieinher the 
facts. My thinking is hccomiiig oiderly, and my memory 
rcleiitwc. '1 he creation of ideas has proved in valuable 
T can dd iny sermon.s licttcr and in much less time Also 
1 have gfmied conhdence in exliMiipore delivery. My 
])Owcr of initiative has greatly uu'reased ” 

And a [Manager chinic.s in : 

'■ I doubled the turnover ot my de])artmcnt last year 
'this year 1 am doing better than la.st I aiu .dwnys 
originating new ideas and have a vivid and well-diseijihiied 
imagination.” 

'riiou.saiids ot such letters have been received by 
the Pelmaii Institute, and readers would be surprisinl 
if they knew the names of the people holding high 
and distinguished po.silions in tlie Empire who are 
eiithu.siabtic Pclmanists. 

In the New Pelman Course, jiarticiilars ot which 
can now be obtained, gratis and ])Ost free, Pelmanism 
has taken a further forward stride. 


It has iiicorporafetl in its system the latest dis- 
coveries in J Psychology and now dcrds, amongst other 
mattt;rs, witli such subjects as Psycho-Analysis, 
Reprcs.sion and Jvxpression, and the iiiiestioii of 
training the rnconscious. 

Sir Willi.irn i^obertson Xicoll writes : 

l\V(hnh»g\- ;is ;i si^uMice remained largi'lv'^ outside 
th(‘ ken of tin* .ui'ragf in. in. until the hndiiigs of the 
seieiiti*.!*. wc'-c linked up with lln‘ fails of everyday life 
b\' ‘ Pehn inism ' ‘ I’ehnamsm ' m.ikes avail.able for 

piaelK.il ])ni ])t »s(‘s, w liai tin* scn'iitilii' in\'(‘st ig.ilor has 
disioxeied by ye.irs of patn-iit la bor.itoi y search 

Sir 'riieodori' Cook writes : 

■ I( is the ]*r.niK.il .'ijiplw alioii nf iho basic principles 
of l*sythn|ogv to the men and wonu-n w'hosc brains are 
piawing that tho'.« prim iples aro right Jt is a ment.'il 
drill in ( )l>sei \ ..I ion c.< an <-ni rat nm Jiidgment, M(‘nM)ry, 
and \\ ill ll Js ilie o\ o. .uion ol tin* piijul’s Inllesi jiowers 
.111(1 his tr.aimng in tin*!! best and Inllesi use " 

Mr. I.. ('ope ('oriilord writes ; 

“ I In* i>riiKi])le ol tin* I'elm.m System, in two words. 
IS A])phed Psyi hology pist s<i is ]>h\'si( .d iTaining 
Api»h(‘d Plusio|nu;y. \s 1 1 n* phv sK al training instructor 
l(*a( ln‘s .1 man s<» to Irriiii Ins miisi h**. 1 li.il lie c .in ai hievc 
an\ tdhlelk leat willnn tlie comjias'i ol Ins ])ovv(*rs, so 
tin Pelman S\ stem leat lies Hie man how. b\' aetiiig 
in (onlormitv with tin l.iws Ins mind, he m.iv aehiev’c 
theohjeet of hisdesiie W'lu'l In r 1 h.iL obje( I be spiritual 
or inaten.d. or both, tin* nn’thod is the saun* It is the 
same l)e('aii .(' .ill .nhievemeni demands ('oin eritratioii. 
Keady and \(i.ni.ii( Mc'inorv . C oiir.ige. and (abovt* all) 
‘sell Kvh.un-C ” 

OXJC HENDKED PER CENT. IMPKOVILMEXT 

'I'ln* New ('()urs(‘ i.-s basi'cl on the (‘\p(*n('uces of over 
500.000 men and wonu*!! who have* jirac'tiscd TPelman- 
isin, and m tiie ojiiiuon ol I'mth il ri‘preseuts an 
adv.-iuce of (.|iiit(‘ 100 per cent. 011 tlu* old Pelman 
('otirse we kiu'w so will m the \rmy. 

R.eaders who would like lo hava* partic ul.irs ot this 
Xew ('ouise and win) w.int to know' how J Pelmanism 
('hmin.'ites ([iiicklv .iiid permanently such Weaknesses 
as 

-Forgettulness -Weakness of Will 

Indecision - Self-Consciousness 

Diffidence -Indefiniteness 

Brain-Fag Lack of Initiative 

Mind-Wandering Timidity 

and develops on the other h.ind : 

Self-Confidence — Mental Grasp 

Will Power Observation 

-Clearer Ideas Reliable Memory 

-Imagination Zest for Work 

— Orderly Powers of - -Initiative 

Thought Conversational Power 

— Concentration — Optimism 

-Sympathy — Mental Strength 

-Personality — Persuasive Power 

sliould write to-day for a co])y of ” Mind and Memory.” 
This book, which lullv' explains tin*. Xew'’ Course, will 
be sent, gratis and post free, with particulars enabling 
readers to enrol for a C ourse of IPelmaiiism on reduced 
terms, to everyone who writes to-day to tlie Pelman 
IiisliLiite, 20 Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, 
London. W.C i. 

Oversea.-, .iildresses . — 305, Fifth .'Iren lie, AVre Vnr/i 
City, Tern fie liitildiug, Toronto, Canada; 

3x)b, Tlinders Lane, Melbourne, Anstialia ; \atal 
Bank Chamber^, Durban, South Africa; Choir fatty 
Sea Face, Grant Road, P.O., Bombay, India. 
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the Library of Romance. Beginning with a 
brief history of the early clays of /.he micro- 
scope and some of the men who first made it 
known, the author passes to examine animal 
and plant life in ponds and streams. He 
describes experiments with fresh-'U’ater sponges, 
diatoms and insectivorous plants, and these, 
with the help of illustrations and directions 
given, may readily be made at home. The 
story of the rocks is less easily told, for the 
secrets of geology are not open to the eye, but 
Mr. Ealand shows very clearly that results may 
be obtained with a piece of limestone or clay. 
The character of the book is popular, and its 
absence of technical language is attractive to 
the youthful rt‘adc*r. but it is none the less an 
authoritative account. A comjirehcnsive .study, 
within the limits of three hundred pages, of 
\v hat the microscope reveals, it may be read as a 
fascinating story or used as a textbook with the 
instrument at hantl. 

AT THE ZOO. 

Ijy Akiutk O. CooKi: Pictures by 

Wixii'REi) Ai stcx. 7 s. f»cl. (Nelson ) 

You know, we expect, some round-eyed little 
lad, just passing from bain hood to boyhood. 
Tln^ IS the very book for him. He is just 
beginning to want to know more about the 
animal world. Ji allures and deeply intrigues 
him. Here we have, in short and brightly- 
written essays, just what our Peter wants to 
find out. .V large number of animals arc 
described the Puma, the Mandril, the Ihson, 
the Diana Monkey (even Mummy and J^addy 
may not know about this last). The illustra- 
tions an* bold and elTectut* We like esju'cially 
the elegant rosc-jiink llainingoes bathing at the 
b(‘ginning of tlu* vfdume, and the Puma, with 
his head cocked, asking to be stroked. 


l^Yom The School Torment. 

By Elsie Oxenliaiu 
{Chambers), 

THE SCHOOL TORMENT 

By Elsie ]. Oxexiiam. ns. (Chambers.) 

Miss Oxenham, who iledicates this book 
affectionately to her distinguished fatlier, has 
hit on quite a good plot, and slie mak(;s the 
very most of it. 'J'ormcntil is tJic fiftcen-year- 
ohl sister of governess Dorothy. The girls are 
motherless. Dorothy feels that she must keep 
an eye on Tormcntil ( J orment, voyez-vous ."). 
So, wlicii Dorothy goes to teach at a big boys’ 
boardiTig-.school, Torment goes along too, reck- 
less, tomboy Tormentil. She makes cpiite an 
impression on the masses of bov pii])ils, shows 
tluMTi what .slie can do in the gym ; ropc- 
cbmbs and vaults, runs races, hut is rather a 
fai^'ire at bowling. I'he .story is lighthearted 
aud joyous, and flows along easily. Torment 
becomes a Camp Eire Oirl, and wc arc glad 
that many baiglish readers will have an oppor- 
tunity irom ihis book to hear about the 
splendifl inoveiiKMit. Presently another girl 
comes to sclioul, and there are more adven- 
tures. A hapjiy, healthy tale, briskly told. 

THE ROMANCE OF THE 
MICROSCOPE. 

By C A. 1 ‘.ALAND, M Os. net (Seeley, Service.) 

“ The Romance of the Micro.scopc ” is the 
latest volume in a series of over thirty books in 
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LONDON SCHOOL 


JOURNALISM, 

personally conducted by 

Mr. MAX PEMBERTON 


e H<»n. the \ ISCoUN T ^Oln’ll^'hIKFE 

»* Him. the VlsrouM’ 111 ' i:\HAM 

i* Kifjljt Hon. the r.OK*l) UFA EK HIJ(M>K 
(' HilOiL llnii. the hOKI> KIDOKi.h 
i* I.’iL'Iit Him. Sir JlllMn III. 

All'J'Hl i; I’KAhSON. lit. 

■ OEOKOK SI rroN. Kt 

\VM. HOHEKISON MCOIJ.. >J A., U. h. 
Ain'Hl'H 1^1 IhLKIM'Ol ril, .M \ , J.itt.D. 

ruAKi.Es stai;mi:ii 
:« ih ii xhMswoin'H, Esm., m.i* 

.1. MWSKIKM), Ks(|. (I'resiiUmt i)f thi* 

Nalumal I iiiwn of .lonrnalists, lUls-lH) 


Tlir SclinoJ lll•o^illes practical trainiui' in Story Writinis, 
.loiirnalisiii, ami l‘ rce-hance .lonriialihiii at moileratc feus. 
'I’hc rmirhcs ol Lessons are uiiLteii li> Ihc ablest joninah^ta 
ami wnti'is of the day, ami the iiistrinaioii is umlcr 
tin* ptisoiial iliriM‘tion of Mr. Max IN'inheiton 'I he 
iii.structioii i.s .soiiml, tlioroiij'h and pr.ietica]. uml is 
eondiiclecl h\ coj respondence Tlie School iiosscsses 
excofitioinil fa« ilitics for ]i].iciij!^ wnters who have eoni* 
pleled their tiainin^r. Full parMeulars of llie Courses of 
InstiU'-lion are ^;iven in the l*rosjjfi-ius, which may he 
obtained free on application to the* 

Asst. Registrar*^ Bureau, 

LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 

LTD. 

110, Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1 

'relephoiie Siimhei: Museum ^■•74 


Second Edition now ready. Cr. 8vo, 6s. net 

THE MEN 

OF THE 

NINETIES 

By BERNARD MUDDIMAN 

All Account o( Some ol the Writer, of that l*enod. 

“ In it^. he.intiful p.iper, c iiefiilh sidecied l>pe, \\« 11 balanced paf^'c*. 
and artistic bindiiiK, n iiuhcaic'. the .idvtiic ol a man of tiiiahi\ into the 

publishing world.”— />f>cA , 1,11 

“Achxer, c.iretiil ainl, on tliL ^Ylu^l^ , sjmpathetic stmlv. It is well 
written. ' — 7V/r Xr.i' StmcsJinin. 

HENRY DANIELSON, 64, Charing Cross ‘Road, W.C.2 


SHOWING 

HOW FAMOUS ARTISTS WORK 

These border sketches have been done by 
famous Artists. Through the medium of 
the “ The Art of the Illustrator ” they 
frankly say how they work and show how 
their own distinctive effect is secured. 

If you follow the work of the leading Illustra- 

t tors you will be able to identify 
the productions of each without 
reference to the signature. There 
is some distinctive “touch” 
which one cannot confuse. 

I have prevailed upon twenty of the 
leadiiit? Illustrators to disclose their 
working; methods, and to permit me 
to show their work in its various 
statues. 

Thi- lesiilt is “ The Ait of the llhistiatoi ” — 
^ a TICS Ml twMitv bemtiliillv prodm ed Port- 

tdliM., 4 .u h 0114' iliM]m»4 with the pcrauuality 
• ind iiii tliods 1 ) 1 .1 li ,i(ler lu lllustr.iUoii. 

In the imliMiIii.il Poll folio, voii have a por- 
•1 li.ut of iJii' Artist ill work m his Stmlio. 

4 eJ'T Th" distriptivi t''\l u:\4’s his ])erM>nal hia- 
J loi\, .ml ( \pl mis 111 intiiTi.tte det.iil his 

^ r iii'^lliMiU (jf '.M.ikiiij 'I'Ih’m' m* thoils .iir 

I' \ ;'r 15 hit .illv 'leiiioii-ii.itcfl bv l.Ksmiih'S of 

rrzrr .111 » Lib'-i it.* .mtl t\)pic.'il ilhistr.itioii m 

/ W.i'h, C'.loiir, 1 me, « n . .it ‘•i\ •■t.iftes of its 

^ NX i.rohiitioii trt'iii iIm Inst iiein il “ iounh ” 

to lilt tmi dll il J >r.iu III.;. 

\ The famous Artists who have eollaboratoil 
with me in “ The Art of the Illustrator " are 
rcfi Bernard Partridge 'Chief Cartoonist of 

}-J \-\ "Punch”'. F. H. Townsend (Art Editor), 

^ ^ \J C. A. Shepperson, Frank Reynolds, H. M. 

^ ^ Bateman, and Bert Thomas (popular 

" Punch ” contributors) : F. Matania, Lawson 
Wood, Harry Rountree, W. Heath Robinson, 
Cyrus Cuneo, Russell Flint, C. E. Brock, 
>1^ Spencer Pryse, Warwick Reynolds, E. J. 

Sullivan, Balliol Salmon. Louise Wright, 
o W. Hathercll, and Dudley Hardy. 

^ y Sn tin i' Jih !•, /’u. i ,<inhid in W alrr- 

(’ll ht , tu /‘,ii nn.i /;/, 'ico at 
I ' IL/s/i f’lit }>> loioiti, (nul the 

^ . I ,\ li'/.i'is in iitr liiJiiuitnU w-dia iilnih have 

' ' IK'litt ff.i »f fifffl'Ufs 

T) any .ol lo\ iii," iii'Ml, the st rit will in.ik'- .ni an eptable 
I'lii 1 -liiiii'' (iitt. 1 he twtiilx J’lntlolu)'' ire '-upplieil ma h.inilsoiin* 
t 1-" .Alt >lui;i ill" may biiv bv e.i'N ni* nthb iii^tahm iiti, it 
thi V pieii'i 1 i,l\ ai'plii atiMii js .l..'-,in.il a's The (ilitioins Imntt il. 
WilliMiii I'lilu'.it'Mii Non .lie mxjtnl lo \nile hu proiii"tI> lllii"- 
rr.it' -1 I )i "t . i,iii\e 

SOI X'I'.MN I S. POST FKEJ*: 

Il i\Mir; "pi . iiiu 11 repititliiLnoii'. 111 L.'loin.ilt , t) J’liiy \'. 
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'y 
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T) any .0 I lo\ 111,'i 
X'lll I -llllil'' (iitt. Ih 

t 1-" .Ai t >lui;i 111 

thi V pieli'i 1 i,l\ 
A\iIIimui I'lilu'.it'Mii 
rr.it' -1 I )i "t . i,iii\e 

SOI X'I'.MN 1 

li i\r nr; "pi . inn u 1 
Jha'DIiaw, I’nhh'li. 1 


-TUIC Ajri- OF' THF: ILT.rSTRAXOK ’ 
(J»cpt. IJ.M 1), TiKlor ll.itl, Hill, S K 23 


BOOKPLATES BY 
FRANK BRA.NGWYN 

Tiitrofluction by Kden IMiiiJ.POT'rs 

Text by K. IIk.^^ki.tii HuimAiM) 

A rufLMit rolloc'tioii of IJookjibitps, coiit.'iin.s niaii.» 
dusi'jns priiitod from tho ori<^imil autn>wooilciitN 
otlnT.s in lino iiiul htill-Loiio, IuiLimI and uolourod, 
specially desij^mMl cover, initials, decorsitions, end- 
papers, etc. 

Exhihitiii^C well the massixo Sjtreiijrth and immeii'ie T rtility of 
All*. HraiiKwyii’s art. -J'ti/nv Literanj Svppbmi'nt 

1’he examples are extraordinarily impressive, eleiJfanl, imwerfiil 
and hni muiijous. 'd'hr Bonkman 

.Mr. IhaiiL'vryn has Kiven to this deli^jlitful art a new foree 
and iiuhvidiiulity. — Colour 

Price 42/- net 

THE MORLAND PRESS Ltd. 

190 Ebury Street London SWl 


WITHIN YOU 
IS THE POWER 

Till" htth- b uiivli t V I'K" tti Iv Ip iiK II ai! 1 w.'inra to (b"i imt Un-ii 4 »\mi iiii 4 -iior 
Mif ntal an 1 "piiilu.il jimwii- il a^Mii" th iL tin oiilward lile is but .1 ii-lU-e- 
riDii 01 ill" :;i 4 .»ter hie willli'i , ill. if wh.il i" iii.it«"l in the uiisirii betoiiies, 
li\ till' I'l* I ill" I III iimiuil ible Jim, l■laIJ.I••sl^ i| iii flu- si-i-u , ami that whieh 
Is biiih ei» Ml : le im-r 1 il w. n 11 ' imisl, siio.u r .a la'a r. ofiji-. iitv m lln* visibh* 
WMil'i aii'i.ii 1 Us rh<'H'l"i" bv « Miiin'llui.; .un 's ilnjii^hls .ui-l laiJiivatmi; 
th" I . tli 4 ‘ spintual and hiiiln r in. iital "i le*ol mik ’ s hi im^, nm* 

I'liii is .1 In*' "! truesiuii^s uulpMWt. li\ sir ]\ me m till' outer worEl ol <'liect 
ii.t niiM.l 1. "Ull 4 .111 III a» he \".l, but bv W4)i kina within, m the 14 aim of " t aus4‘.*’ 
ihe hitli«Tlo impw'.abl. li- 1 tmis4'.isv oi .KLompMslnm-ut This little bo-ikh-t 
I (•iit.im-. ilrliiiili iiistiui ii'iiis wliii h w til ln'lj) 4 aiiii'st se 4 kevs to l)CCom 4 ' mure 
riM ml, ljajip\ h4‘ llhx , "M. 1 1 '"tul. lu iiiiluM lluii inwaid r-piiilual puwers, 
.uni m f;MM iii .md luiiUul iln 11 IiM ' bx the unth ist.uidiiir; or, ami haiinouis 
lui; witii, eertam immulabl. l.iws ol Unit;:. 

Copies I/- each, post free, from the Publishers, 

THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT INSTITUTE 

BOSH AM HOUSE, CHICHESTER 
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. NEW METHOD OF LEARNING FRENCH 

OR SPANISH 

• LATEST ACHIEVEMENT OF PELMAN INSTITUTE 


Do you think tliat you could j)ick u]) a hook of 
lour liundrod pages, written iii a language with whicli 
you are unaccjuainted — say, I'rtMieh or Spanisli or 
Italian —and containing no Ihiglisli words at all, 
and read that hook through without liaMug to refer 
once to a dictionary ? ” 

Of course I couldn’t,” yon will re])l\, “siuli a 
thing is iin])ossihle.” 

C'ertainly it seems impossilile. Yet this is just 
what the new nu'thod ot learning loreign langnag(‘s 
hy corres])ond(MU'e, introdiued h\' the well-known 
Pelnian Institute, now en,ihh‘s yon, or anxone (‘Ke, 
to do. 

AN OKKilXAI. Aiirnioi) 

I h(' N(.‘\v I\'linan Me thod o1 Language Instruction 
is one of the most remaiivalih* educational aOiu'xi*- 
iiUMils ol the lentury, and in the (ipmion ot thosL 
wdio ha\e thoroiighiv (Vvamined it and ^uhietted it 
to the mo'^t lareiul te^'t-, it is lert.iiii to exercise a 
]'>rof«>und inlluencc- u])on the normal methods of 
teaching language^ in this and other countries. 

1 he Lren(.h and Spanish ('our-.e^ arc- now r(‘adv — 
Course's in othc*r languages will lollow shoith and 
arc' ch'scrihc'd in two hookN, oin‘ rntiilcMl “ Mow to 
Learn I leiich " and the other “ I low to Learn Span- 
ish, ’ (Mthc'T o) w Me h will he ^cnit lrc-< to an\ readen 
on a])phcation to the* .nldre-^'- gi\c*n on tlii-^ ]xig«‘ 

d'hc' IV-lman Mc-tho'l i'> ha^ed on an eiitiulv new 
princ'i])]<'. It is a --miple iiielliod It ]>rc'sc‘nts no 
chi In ultK-s ol anv sort , and the \ c‘rv tiMt h-s'^on eithcT cd 
the Jd'cMic h Ol ol the Sjianish ('oiir-^e will ama/e \ou 
'Lhere is not a woi d ol I-aigh-di in i hi'> lesson, yc-t \ on c an 
read it with < .ise, and \'oii could do so (wcai li \'on 
didn’t possi'ss the shghtc'st juc-N loiis knowh'dgc' ot 
the l.niguage in cpiestion It souikIs almost incredihle, 
hut It Is perlectly true' 

'Pile following Ic'tlers troin men and women who 
have followed this method wall show how much these* 
(\nirses arc* ajipreciated : 

” 'Idle TiietlnMl df tiiitKMi is s])lendid, .old what 1 iiavr 
souglit land tailed to tindi in all other jiuhhsliecl wodcs 
on language learning d he exercises which I r.ither 
div.ided, in C'.'ise Ihev entailed nun h wnlnig, I find .iic* 
so thoiightfiillv ananged that they will he- a jiicasurc 
instead of a tax.”- {^I 130 ) 

'■ J s.Liled tor I'raiiee on -\iigiist 1 7th, J.iverfiool to 
Marseilles, msHchI the Kiviera, sju-iit a fortnight wath 
I'renc'h friends in the Phone V.dlev, and eanic* home 
via Pans and Poiien. I met all kinds of yieople, Init 
111, inks to vonr First ( ourse, whudi 1 did thoroughly, \ 
was .dways able to make im self understood.’'- - (S uO) 

” T find your method of teaching nuikes the residing of 
the Freiicdi language dt Iiglitfulh easy Your method is 
eertainly of real w'orth and fulfils a loug-fclt wxiiil in the 
learning ^if lYench.”- --(W. lo.S ) 

“ 1 am mueli gratified that the ex.imincrs are yileased 
wath the yirogre.ss 1 have made -a tirngrc-ss which 1 feel 
IS due to the most excellent system of instniclion giv<*n 
in tlie Pelmaii C'ourse. My pre vious te.iehers were men 
of high standing (one of tlieni h.iving lieen an instruc tor 
of Koyalty), but I certainly never derived so much 
benefit from any of them .\s 1 h.ive done from youi 
Course.” -(L. lo^ ) 

“I find this is a very novel and intirc.sting way of 
Ictarning a language, and 1 belieie it to he the best method 
one could adopt.”- -(V. loi ) 

” T am quite pleased with the Course so far. It is wlial 
the student has wanted for years.” — (H. 1.30.) 


” 'I'he F'rc*neh Course i^. ccrl.iinlv ;i hrain-w’ave on 
someone’s part ; tlioiigh I am i.inly lliic-nl in 1 he language 
there is .1 lot to le.irn e\en m P.ii t L”---(('. ji.S ) 

“I enjuy the syslein \ cr\ niui h .ind eonsidiT it to 
Ik* very effective ” ' \ loi* ) 

“The metliod i-. to m\ mind ('x< c'hi-nl , ;is I find ilial 
Ihrmiglioiil tlie d,i\’ I .im Ihmking .md lalkmg in French 
willioiif any elforl ” — (P on , 

“ Tn lianding yon tin- l.isl exc'ici>es ot llic French 
Course*, 1 would like- to Ih.'ink :ill r-c»ncenic-d for the 
splendid w.iy J have* hia n ii.ndiKled thomgh it. 

Xexer 111 my life h.'M* I enjoyed aiivlliing so much 
.i.T this sludv, and T think tlie Iiistitulc* is to he verv 
he.irtilv ('ongni tiiliiU'd on Ii.jving intiudmed llu* un- 
douhtc-dlv ( orn‘i 1 inc'llK^d n| tcrKhmg foieign languages 
Ml tliree fnits h.id a <c'n.iin < lianii, and I consider 
it .il)-.(»lutc‘l\' wiHideilul huu c-as\' vou li.ivc- made* it to 
]»ii k 11]) h'lc-iii Ii m .m nnforgc't ta hlc* maimc-r 'Llie 
('jiMinmar, ]).'u lu ul.ii 1\' inteo '-nng and easily Ic'arnt, is .1 
ma'^tc-rjac'c c* W'ho xvoulrl lia\c Ihoughl tli.il sticli a 
(hjticult suhjec'l Intlu-rto, i onld be made so easv of 
' ompit'lu-nsion ' d heie an- ii-- leriois in (Irammar 
w lu n taiiglil as N'oii ira. h it 

\Vel!, I am v'c-iw '-orrx il is iinislit'd. as I have- spent 
sikIi .111 cnioyahlc- time inoiiih-. «lom<', tin e.xeo isc ■^, hut 
all Li<, od Hungs mils! liaxi an end. I sii j)j>ose - -(M jio) 

XO VOC \HLL\KI 1 lS OK' TKAXSJ. \TJ()X 

Lv lollowmg tills mc'thoil xoii can Icani Lrc'iu h 
or >p<imsh .11 ahout onc*-thinI the- time- usuallv ri - 
cjuirccl 1 ho juogross ma<h , <*’vOU l>v iho.se students 
who ha\c‘ had 110 ])rc*\ lous eU < ] uamtaiic'e with the* 
kmgu.igc* in (jiK'slion, is lajud, .iiui by the time you 
h.i\i“ coin]»lclecl one- ol thc'sc* t'ouises you will be 
,il)h* to road ,in\ i'nMu.h or Spanish hook or n(wvsf)a])er, 
tiiid to sju-ak the* language- in ejiiestion more lliienllv 
ih.in the a\c*r,igc‘ stndc-nt can altc-r learning it for 
yc-.'us in the* ordinary wax And yon will attain this 
yirotie. leiKx without liaving to spend lujiirs, da\s and 
months studving Lomphciited and dicary rules c)l 
grammai , or memorising long vciLahularies. 'riiere is no 
iransJation and no dic tionary. 'Jlieie are in) pas.sages 
(d hrc'iK'h 01 Stiamsh to he ])iil into Fnglish, and no 
jiass.iges c)t Fhiglish to be* ])ui into I-'ieneh or Sjianish 
\T>u h'arn the* language in the natural w.iy, just .is you 
would do il M.ni were staving 111 Pans or Aladrid. 
'Jdiis. Oi ('onr.sc. makes the study extremely interesting, 
so miic h SC) that onc'e you begin it yon will go on 
mini MHi have comjileleel the Course. I>y that 
t'liie \ou will have* accjiured a thorough practical 
maslcrv of llic* language, and wall be able to read, 
WTite, and sjieak French or Sjxiiusli lliioiilly and 
1 orreclly. 

GVIDK TO PKOXLNCIATKJX 

Another in I crest mg feature of the Coiir.se is the 
(hiidc to Pronunciation. Hitherto this question of 
pronunciation has jireseiiled almost insuperable ditli- 
ciiltu-s to those W'ho h.'ive been endeavouring to learn 
foreign languages hy correspondence. In tlie Pclman 
Language CourscLs this diHiculty h.is Ixkmi overcome by 
a simple .end ingeinoiis deviLc, and wnth the hel]) of 
this guide* you will have no dill' cult y in acquiring a 
correct accent, and in pronouncing French or Spanish 
words as they should and must be jironouiiced. 

Write to-day for free jiartieulai's, mentioning the 
jiarticnlar Course {Frciuh or S]).'inLsh) in winch you 
are interested, to llu* Felman Institute (Modern 
I-anguages DepaiTineiil), 88, Jhoomsbiiry Man.sioiis, 
Hart Street, London, W.C.i. 
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I'lom Kiddie the Scout “That is the way of it.* 

HE SAID. 

new book for ]>()y^. He lui‘' the same wl^nin^^" \\a\s. llie 
same pluck, tlu* ^ame ap]n’tite ior ilaiiger that ha\e alieatly 
secured liini a host of boyish admirers wlu) will envy Kube 
Carter \hc inlimaLV ol his triendship. Kiddie's cam])aij;n 
against tlic ciiiiiiinj^ Indian, Tlroken heather, makes 
entrancing riiading, for Mr. ]. eight on knows how to stimu- 
late excitement and keep Kiddie's worshl])])er.'^ in a state of 
glorious suspense. ( )f t oiirse Kidtlie has to come out on to]) 
in the end — he has the knack of coming out on top, as one of 
Ills tonijiamons observes ; and lie tights with clean hands 
and dauntless coinage, so deserves nothing less. A lirSt- 
rate book to put into the hands of young sons and lU'phews, 
nuule of wholesome, healthy stnli that will set any 
advcnthroiis lieart yearning after the Jim* free things of life. 

MAKING GOOD. 

l>y Caitain McKlan, A* C Tllu.strated. ^((ixford Tress ) 
The call of the sea was in Jack 'N’oimg's blood, and 
wJien the death ol his father conijiellcd him to face the' 
world, lie instinctively made his way to the docks, and 
promjitly found himself appmnted cabin lioy in a chip 
bound for Halifax. The experiences that followed were 
bulficient to cure all illusions, and sick of a brutal eaptain 
and a ruffianly crew, Jack eagerly acce])tcd the suggestion 
of Joe Jones, his orm friend on lioard, to join him m deserting 
the .sliip at Halifax and making tfieir way to the great cattle 
ranches. A prairie fire and a train wreck were encountered 
on their w^ay, but before long the tw'o friends were employed 
on a great ranch in Alberta. Here Jack proceeded to “make 
good," aided by his friend who had been a cowdioy in his 
youth. Captain McKean gives enthralling pictures of life 
on the ranch. It is a most varied and interesting story. 
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(Darshall & Rose 

SUPERB GRRND £ UPRIGHT 

PIANOFORTES 

INSPIRE THE ARTIST. MUSICAL STUDENT AND AMATEUR 

Instruments of the highest grade of workmanship, materials and construction, possessing 
a distinctive quality of tone of a full rich singing character, and perfectly responsive touch, 

marshall & ROSE 


^^PLflY ER “ Pl/q NOS^ 

combine the Marshall & Rose Piano with the World-famed Angelas Player, 
amongst th^ unique patented features of which are the MELODANT, the 
PHRASING LEVER, and the DIAPHRAGM PNEUMATIC system of 
construction. These devices, which are to be found only on the Angelus, enable 
you to play any composition in the most artistic manner, imbued with your own 
ideas and individuality. The use of the expression devices becomes intuitive, and 
the control is as simple as it is complete. 

The original instrument in 1895, and continuously developed and perfected, is to-day 
still more firmly established as the most durable and artistic player manufactured. 

May we demonstrate these instruments to you ? A visit would be appreciated, or 
we should be pleased to send illustrated catalogue on hearing from you. 

M anufacturers— 

SIR HERBERT MARSHALL & SONS, LTD. 

REGENT HOUSE, 233, REGENT ST., LONDON, W.l 
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1 u)in The Hook ol the Clock End-paper. 

Loik). 


Harry Golding's cheer- 
ful rhymes : 

« 

“ The ciir-ball man is 
always there, 

Tltoiigli often we've no 
pence to sparx- ; 

It would be nice if 
little men 

('on Id buy a ball each 
day at ten. 

" J am <|uite i lever, 
and can paint 
IMctiires that Mother 
.says are cpiaint 
1 ahvays try to please 
Miss lle\an 

With .soTiiethinj^ nice by 
Half i)ast ’]e\'t n 


HUMPTY 

DUMPTY, 

AND 

OTHER 

SONGS. 

r.V Josi:]Ml \T. 

1 ’Klines l.\ J’Arr 
WOOOKOM’L K>x- 

titrd . IjLk k\v«. 11 ) 


THE BOOK OF THE CLOCK 

With .2.S t'olour I’latcs by Makc.akI'T W. 

Takr.vm. 3.S. «)(1. (Ward, Lock ) 

^^'hat a good idea ! Kiddies will learn how 
to tell the time almost before they loalise it, 
if they come into possession of tins very 
delightful jncturc-book, There is a ver.so for 



lleri' IS a hrnultnl of (dd luirserv rhvnu^ 
sid to flehghtluJ lilting nuisic anil heaulit iilly 
illnslialed with bhiek - and - while pn Hires 
Hnin])iy l)inu])ty contains some ol qiiile 
the best settings ol the old rhymes that h.ive 
l)een ]>iddished lor many a long year .Mr. 
Moorai has entered iiiliv into the s})irit of 
the songs, and his mnsic has an unexpectedness 
and timei Illness that is most relreshmu .Mr. 


every half-hour and a jnctiire, ami after it a -au Humpty NVoodrotle's pictures are wondiTfulh i.;iM)d, 

drawing of the clock, so that one can observe Durnpty both composer and artist are to be 

just where the hands are. Pretty silhouettes ^ jLidux^tn, warmly congratulated on tliis little book, 

by Nina Bri.slc}^ are scattered here and there. W'e like which is certainly out of the common, and to lie 

the red-haired little boys and girls, and we like Mr, recommended to children of all ages. 



Prom Bunty's Picture Music Book 

(Heath Robinson <£>* Btrch). 
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BETTER THAN A HAPPY XMAS 

FOR ANIMALS 

Is a Happy Year — happiness all day and every day. The 

R.S.P.C.A. 

{Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animats) 

Is ALWAYS at work with the object of putting down all forms 
of cruelty to animals. WHEN YOU SEE A CASE OF 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, report it at once to the 
R.S.C.P.A. (Telegrams : “ Cruelty, London.” Telephone 5433 
or 5434 Gerrard), and the 

R.S.P.C.A. WILL DO THE REST 

Last year the R.S.P.C.A. investigated 

11,552 Complaints of Cruelty to Animals, cautioned 

19,388 Persons in regard to their treatment of Animals, 
and secured the conviction of 

3,963 Persons guilty of Cruelty to Animals. 

This work is only part of a year’s work of the R.S.P.C.A. on behalf of animals. 

The work requires more support from the public if it is to be maintained and 
extended. 

If you are a lover of animals, will you not do what you can to prevent cruelty to 
animals by supporting the R.S.P.C.A. ? Please give a 

CHRISTMAS PRESENT 

to animals by sending a donation to the 

R.S.P.C.A., 105, JERMYN STREET, S.W.l 
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alwaj’s to be a fresh one, aiul 
the poems are just right for learning 
to say over and ovef whtn one is 
sitting round the fire just before 
bedtime. The very wise Editor has 
made one great improvement on the 
Annuals of earlier days, and that is 
in the size of the type in which the 
letterpress is printed. It is a very 
great attraction to the child who can 
read, and a very great help to the 
mother or nurse of the qhild who is 
just learning to read, for the letters 
are big enough to be pointed out 
in the old, old way, “ Round O and 
Crooked S," and so knowledge will 
come hand in hand with pleasure. 
Happy will be the young person who 
comes into the possession of this 
gay-covered book. 


From The Peek-a-Boo Christmas 

(Oxford University Press). 

THE TINY 
FOLKS’ ANNUAL 


Edited by Mrs. Hi:r- 
hert Strang, ^s. net. 
(Milford.) 

Here we have a 
volume of the kind 
which children of all 
generations have ap- 
proved of. It is full of 
the fare that is never 
stale. Pictures stories, 
poems, some grave, 
some funny ; an cndle.ss 
treat for the little 


The Burglar Howled for Help. 


THE 

FOR 


('loth, 

backed 


rs 

r>s 


th 



From Herbert Strang’s Annual 

(Oxford Uincen^ity Press). 


The Art of Wrestling 



From The Oxford Annual for Scouts 

(Oxford University Press). 

folks. Eiglit beautiful, full-page colour plates arc 
here, and scores of other pictures besides. Then 
ihe stories arc so numerous that there seems 


OXFORD ANNUAL 
SCOUTS. 

od. net ; BoanH, chi 
net. (Milford ) 

'N'ou need nor worry 
about what to gi\e 
your scout nephew lor 
a present thisChn'^tIll:l^; 
in fact, whatever other 
book you miglit give 
him, he W'ou’l be quilt! 
happy till he gels ihis 
new and tine Annual. 
It is fittingly publislied 
at the conclusion of a 
year that has Iven a 
inoinentons on(‘ in tlie 
liistory of the luoveineiil 
and every scout ^houh'i 
liave a copy. Tor use, 
It contains numerous 
articles on the hundrt' l 
and one braiuiies of 
seonting, suiqiht*^ ores 
of hints and suggest lon^^ 
and almost an eiicyt lo- 
jia'tlia of informa I ion ; 
the nature student, the 
boxer, the phot ogra \ dier, 
the boy who loves the 
sea, the boy wlio gt>es 
li.shing, the boy who 
studies the weather, 
the boy who is interested 
in^^ther times and other 
countries (and every 
scout is all these, or 
ought, to .be) will find 
pleitty to assuage Ins 
thirst for knowledge. 
^^’hilc for entertain- 
ment the batch of stories 
by a variety of able 
wTiters leaves nothing 
to be desired. Well- 
known artists have con- 
tributed to the embel- 
lishment of the volume, 
and there arc photo- 
graphs and diagrams 
w' h e r e s ii c li are 
needed. Indeed, the whole has been planned with that 
understanding of a boy’s w^ants which characterise all the 
books issued under the editorship of Herbert Strang. 


Bending almost double, the pair 

PROCEEDED SLOWLY. SCANNING EVERY 
SQUARE YARD OF GROUND. 
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It is a Compliment 
to give a — 



UTILITY should characterise 
a gift. The usefulness of the 
‘‘Swan ” pen is unquestionable 
and its beauty of form appeals 
to all tastes. The very fact 
that you have selected the 
leading pen as a gift, pays 
delicate tribute to the discrim- 
inating taste of the recipient. 
It quickly passes from the 
useful to the indispensable, and 
appreciation of your thoughtful 
choice will grow greater as 
years go by ; for the “ Swan ” 
pen lasts a lifetime. 


The inscription of the name, initials, date, 
etc., Ifives a touch of individuality to a 
presentation, and is much esteemed by 
recipients; also identification and recovery 
of lost pens frequently result through 
names and addresses beinff engraved cither 
upon the vulcanite itself or upon the band. 


Ill Sold by Stationers and Jewellers. 

illlhtstyatcd Catalogue post free ou request 


M ABIE, TODD & Co. Ltd.Swan House, 
133-135, Oxford St., London, W.l, and 
at Manchester, Paris, Brussels, Zurich, 
Sydney, Toronto, and Cape Town. 
Factories: London, Liverpool, New York 
and Toronto. 


Size 3 
No. 300 

L 2o;- 




Size 1 
No. 1500 


Size 2 C 1 
No. 200 C ’ 
“Swan Safety** 

is;. 


Size 2 C y 
No. 210 C 
18ct. rolled 
gold band 

21 - 




F,. : ''i-^ 
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AT THE FARM. 

By Evelyn Hardy. 

Illustrated. 7s. 6d. (Nelson.) 

A fine large book, with a jolly 
cover showing Philip ** riding on 
the back of the horse with the 
archy neck.** Pictures, coloured 
and plain, all through ; glorious 
large print and one long story 
running all the way. Philip and 
Janey liv’-ed in a tall house in a 
smoky town, and it was very happy 
for them when the arrangement 
was made that they should go 
down to stay with Nurse*s Uncle. 
(Also Leery, the dog, of course.) 
W'hat pigs there were on that farm, 
to be sure ; what fun it was cutting 
turnips, and feeding orphan lambs 
out of a bottle ! It was a bad day 
when a cow kicked little Janey 's 
liead. There is heaps of adventure. 
Take the average cold. One has 
to stay in the nursery about three 
days. There is enough of this 
beautiful country romance to last 
one all through the time. " At the 
Farm " is rather a new departure, 
and is most welcome. 

SIR WATERLOO. 

Fragments of the Autobiography 
of a Sussex Lad. 

Edited by Alfred E. Cauey. 

.Sh. r)cl. (Schvyn A- Blount.) 

A good old-fashioned bit of work, 
with an air of spacious ease about 
it. Mr. Carey writes in leisurely 
fashion, yet not without precision 
and point. The beginning of the 
tale is perhaps the best. In it the 
very early days of the hero (born in 
the year of the great victory) are 
__ de.scribed ; the 



From At the Farm Bird had a long drink prom the 

(kelson). water trouoh. 


events of his 
childhood, 
and his childish 
feelings. The 
child *s mother 
is drawn with 
especial care — 
“ our mother, 
whose philoso- 
phy had a per- 
petual lining 
of spiritual 
fabrics . . . 
more glowing 
than" the blood - 
red poppy." 
His father, a 
lieutenant in 
His Majesty’s 
Navy, seated 
upright as a 
ramrod, with a 
glass of grog at 
his elbow, dis- 
coursing of the 
sea, is sketched 
with vigour. 
A novel of 
real charm and 
one above all 
others to pre- 
sent to the 
country-lover.* 
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Published in the United States by GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 


THEf BQDIC^4A!N appreciates the privilege of offering to 
the readers of this magazine an opportunity to become better 
acquainted with the new currents in American literature. As 
the only purely critical and literary journal published in the 
United States, THE BGDKMAN occupies a unique position. To 
Americans it gives beyond any other magazine in the United 
States the literary news of England. To Englishmen it offers 
an infonned and interesting survey of the world of books in 
the United States. Today as never before England and 
America are alive to a deepening intellectual ssrmpathy and it 
is fitting that each know the thought of the other as expressed 
in the best books on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Each month THEBQDKMAN contains six or eight leading 
articles on topics of special interest and its list of contributors 
numbers many well-known writers, such as Arnold Bennett, 
Frank Swinnerton, Hugh Walpole, Joseph Conrad, J. C. 
Squire, Max Beerbohm, Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, among British 
writers; and Irvin Cobb, Joseph Hergesheimer, J. G. Huneker, 
Amy Lowell, Brander Matthews, James Lane Allen and Henry 
van Dyke among American authors. 

While always maintaining critical standards in its estimates . 
of new books, THEBQDKMAN has no sympathy with dull 
reviews. Its effort is always to make the criticism as / 
stimulating and enjoyable as possible for its own sake, 

In every issue THE BQDKMAN prints a list of the^ six 

books most in demand at the public libraries, six 

for fiction, six for non-fiction : the most reliable 

and impartial record of its kind. / 

A most amusing feature is the Complaint 

Department, where authors, editom and / / / 


and impartial record of its kind. 

A most amusing feature is the Complaint 
Department, where authors, editors and > 
plain folk give vent to their pet aversions, 

The Gossip Shop, one of the pleasant-^^^1^3^' 
est and most informal features of / 

* THE BQDKMAN, is a literary bazaar 
filled with chat about authors X ^ 

and books the world over. 
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iro)n The Iron Way 

{Xibbcij. 


The great Jack Qorseti 

WAS SLOWLY COUNTED OUT. 


THE BOOK OF FAIRY POETRY. 

Lclitcd by i)oR\ C)\\r:N T!lii'*tMloii l>\ W'xrwkk (.op.i.l 
-MS. net, (L<»n^?n.in.> ) 

'fhis is a full and admirable antlif)Io^\' of fairy poetrv 
that is desij^ned primarily lor ( hildreii, but will a])peal 
alikci to all lovc*r> pi poetry and folk-lore, vounj; and 
old. The book i.'^ divided into ibivi* >e< lions, tlie jir*'t 
ot fairy stones, llie second of fairv .sonos, daiice.s ami 


1 / nt: The Right Kind of Girl 

(A i:>bct). 


The ball went clean 

AND STRAIGHT. 


talk, and the lbir«l (d' ]X)cm.s about fairyland and faiiv 
lore It opeii'^ with the (juaint old ballad of 'rhoma> 
tile Khynier, and t(nnes down (f) work by ^\■alter (U* la 
.Mare W . Jl. ’S'eat.s and other ])Oets of our own time. 
AIi>s Owen lias made her .selection witli e.xcellt'nl lasti*, 
and the charm of Mr. Warwick (ioble's colour illustra- 
tions added to the beauty of tlu‘ ixietry itsell makes this 
one of the most delett.ible and attractive of the t'hnsimas 
"ifl-boc^ks 


From The Book of Fairy Poetry 

(Longman:^). 


The Lupracaun. 


THE RIGHT KIND OF GIRL. 

IJ\ I»oR'^>iuL.\ .Mooki: (>s (.\isl)et ) 

We ha\’e much ])leasure m directing the atten- 
tion of all gC)od (‘hristma.s-present givers and also 
all girl readers to this extremely jolly story. e 
arc cjiiite sure it is the best gvl’s book of the year. 
Jtall happened because of Cbristojdier. Ke was a 
kitten, and when young Sylvie Jhent was in the 
tram, going to hcT first hoarding school, t'liristopher 
travelled with her too. And .so, incidentally, (li<l 
Sylvie’s nice boy cousin, also on his way to school. 
At a remote wayside junction, wliere they stopped 
for a few' miiuitc>, the cat jumped out, and tore 
down the platform, and of course tlic tw'o ehiklrcn 
raced after him. What adventures they had! 
They found the train had started when they caught 
the kitten ; they were befriended by a policeman, 
they travelled all night, wdth only one ticket 
betw'eeii them and, finally, they landed early in the 
morning at tlieir destination, but Sylvie managed 
to arrive at the wTong school. Oh, it’s a grand 
tale, and keeps you breathless. 
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too complicated to recount here. 
The hero is the Antiseptic Boy, 
Dermot. who had ^n aunt-in- 
charge (as hard and sparkfing as 
quartz). She had a mania about 
microbes. On a winter’s after- 
noon, all dressed up witli a cap 
with fur flaps over his ears and 
with his nostrils stopped with 
cotton wool, the child met the 
Simple-Lifer family (another de- 
lightful picture by Mr. Bedford), 
leaping along in scanty clothing, 
the Girl with bare, purple legs. 
Dermot and that girl went to 
fairy land, and met the Pooka, 
the fairy donkey. Miss Lang- 
bridge has the pen of a poet, and 
some of her phrases will linger in 
the mind after the volume has been 
closed. “ The nicest ladies have 
a rather-sorry face.’’ ‘ Let no 
one tell you you can’t be fond of 
people the very minute that you 
look at them for the first time. 
It is the onlv way to tare tor anv- 
oiie.*' 

YOUNG ENGLAND. 

F«)rty'First Annu.il Volume. 
(Pilgrim Press.) 

The frontispiece of tins hand- 
some, large, dark green annual is 
called “ A h'orced Landing.” It 
shows an airman tlragging his 
aeroplane on to a sandy tiopical 
beach — a line picture. Did friends 
of this delightful and beguiling 
volume wnll sec w'llh relief that it 
lias almost regained pre-war 
size. Three .serial talcs are run 
instead of two — " In the Surge of 
t h e S e a, ’ * ” T h e L a g 1 e s of 
D’Aubigny” and "Hearth and 
Saddle.” Two are founded on 
adventures during the great war. 
l-’ootball, cricket and swimming 

From The Land of the Ever-young The Pooka turned his head and treated by experts. A 

(5.P.C.A’.) SAW Dermot standing without magnificent present for a lad. 

HIS Shoes and Stockings. Every taste is catered for. 

THE LAND OF 
THE EVER 
YOUNG. 

By Rosamond 

Langhridge. 

I2S. 6d. (S.PC K.) 

\V c wondered, 
when wc looked at 
Mr. Bedford’s imag- 
inative frontispiece 
of a donkey and 
child floating through 
blue air, if we w'crc 
going to find a new' 

” Peter Pan ' or 
aaothcr "M ater 
Babies.” But w'e, 
hoped too m uch. All 
the same this is a 
distinguished bit of 
w’ork, and Miss Lang- 
bridge has thrown 
many charming 

fancies int(» it. The From Young England "Over we go. Bessi* 

plot is a good deal {Ptlgrtm Press). 
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^ SOAP 

The most economical 
as well as the best, 

pears* transparent soap is, first of all, nothing but pure soap. That is to say 
it is quite free from water, which forms a large proportion of the ordinary soaps. 
Therefore it is obvious that, in purchasing a tablet of Pears, you actually get more 
Soap for your money. 

Again, the detergent properties of Pears’ Soap are so thorough — and withal so 
beneficial to the skin — that to wash you need take less soap from the tablet. 
Users of Pears do not have to rub the soap again and again. So it lasts longer. 

When an ordinary cake of soap has worn thin, it breaks or crushes into a soggy 
mass and in its last state must be thrown away. This is not the case with Pears. 
A tablet of Pears \yill wear to the thinness^ of a sixpence without losing its firmness 
and without breaking. This is because it is hard, clear soap, and not a mere paste 
of soap and water. _ In its last state it may conveniently be placed in the hollow of a 
new tablet, where it will readily adhere so that no fragment of it is lost. 

Pears’ Soap is economical, then, because it is all soap, because it contains no water. 
It is economical because its detergent qualities are so high that a very little goes 
a long way. It is economical because it can invariably be used to the last scrap. 
Most of all, however, is it economical because it really is the best soap in the world. 
Its gentle action, its stimulating and cleansing effect upon the skin are unsurpassed 
by any other kind. Though you pay four times the modest price of a tablet of Pears, 
you cannot possibly get anything better — and you are very unlikely to get anything 
so good. 

The use of Pears guarantees a healthy skin, and that is half the battle for a healthy 
body and a contented mind. 






From an actual photograph of a tablet of Pears 
Transparent Soap taken against the light. 


The above wrapper has represented 
Soap excellence for ooer 100 years. 


Matchless for the Complexion. 


Ha\>e you used one of 


Q olden Series ? 






There was a jolt and he fell. 







dmwin^pencH 






m 




1'li(' |H‘ii( il ' t)u‘ chief t()(»l (if the 
\\’nter, hlioiiltl lie seleeUJ for its 
silky touch, its Jil.iek niipressi.)!!, 
iiiul Ll-. lion ' cniiulihuLr cjiuilitie-.. 

The ELDORADO is the finest pencil in the World 

6d. c;i<h: 5s, 6d. l» r ilnzni 

, . of all -tatioiier- . . 

L. G. Sloan, Ltd., 

Oyc^en (Lorttcr . 

Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 


^ WORLD’S STRONGEST 

««bber bands 

Stretch them as far as you can 
and even then there is something 
in hand. No weak spots any- 
where. Thin little Bands that 
take the place of string ; thick 
broad bands that have the resist- 
ance of rope — and all grades 
between. 


Of S'r'o'V'/v f hi'ir Tinid ou 

“/..o >ioi\'>RL unLinnw.^ 

L. G. SI.OAX, LTD., 

Cheapen (Torticr . King-^way, London, 


Mow to Succeed 


CLb a 


(Mil iiinlor (.'Xpeit ^^uidaiiee to (‘am iiMiney 

\ l)V .>(iur |Mai aiul Id iiiaUe your spaic lumr^ jnoiiiablt*. 

Till! .Itmmalihiti ( ourst" of I lit* Mill 

n 1 i(»m >ou 1 i(o\ to MTite, M'lat to Miite about aii'l Avhere lo 
and the instruct ion Mill he peisonal to VuT. 

Alouiniiii;: Mitli prolital»le ideas, liiiits and su^^^estious, 
tlie lesions ]»reM»nt in delightfully eleai manlier pMtli juac- 
tieal lilusliations) the secrets of literaiy sucot'ss. II(»v\ to 
Miit»* elearkv and etfe(Ti\el\, problems of construct nm and 
I heir solution, briiflitcr ireatnienl and bow to secure it, luov 
to iind subjects and ]»lots, sourt*es ol material, some aspects of 
sjM*ei.ilisation, M'liat editors Man! —these are just a fcM of the 
sju?cilic .features of the tuition. 


FREE 

to 

You I 




* 


'ITieie is a dearth of talent. '’JMie trained WTiter, mIio 
lia- ovep*o:nc tin; dillieulties nf j.uhit‘ct and tre.itinenl , tinds 
Ins work in keen deuiand at liberal rales. Amniijf the 
]nihlie.'itions to wliieli student^ have recently conlrihuted 
a.re Thf Sothoiat! Iicnt'u\ Th*' S/u i fufnr Ofut inhvrs's Journtt! ^ 
Tin' i'iriii^ ^Infl Ihnlii XtV's, Jutthf Mirttu'^ 

Jhfiimtifi, Kt'cnnnj Sfandttrd, etc. 

E\ery student receives mdlrldnai of/mfion^ constnu- 
iive criticism special advire »»m his o\vn pr(»hleiMs and 
dilliciiliie-^, detailed guulance as to tlie disp(>sal of MSS. 

'J’lie tir.st step towards success in tliis fafli'inat inj^' pursuit 
i^ to write at oiirc for a free eop\ of our inteiestiiig booklet, 
“ Hoav In Succeed a- a Writei, ' whieli describes tlie o]»enings 
foi new writ(‘rs, and the iinicjiie advantages of a ]»(>sial course 
which is enabling m«‘n and woimm to write the kind (d copy 
that editoii want — and to rftrn ir/ii/r f/irtf ifftru. I‘’ill ufi 
tli(* f(»rm ;:iven 1 m*U>w. or wnitc a simple reniiest for the 
hookh'l. 


THE RECEHT IHSTITUTE (Dept. 93c), 

22, Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C.2 

\Nitli*iiu nliUiiatioa mi my pirt, jilease semi im* a (*»py 
of “How to suci cfd as a NNntui,' free uii<i i»os« fic*e. 


Afidrrss... 
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From The Limber Elf 

[Oxford : Blackwell). 


Things came to such a pass 
that Hilda and her form were 
officially sent to Coventr)^ and 
were isolated from the rest of 
the school. But that did not 
prevent Hilda from breaking 
bounds and taking the leading 
share in the school tennis 
match. Misunderstandings 
followed one another in quick 
succession, and the crash came 
when Hilda, in order to screen 
another and pay a debt of 
honour, broke bounds a second 
time in order to raise some 
money by singing in a travelling 
circus. But the Fifth Form 
girls at St. Augustine’s were a 
sporting crew, and in due time 
they were able to vindicate 
Hilda. The story ends happily 
enough, and Hilda is proclaimed 
the winner of the school medal. 
It is a bright and attractive 
story and points the moral of 
how great an inllucnce fur good 
can be wielded by mistresses 
who can temper discipline with 
sympatliet ic understanding. 
There are sonu' admirable illus- 
trations bv C. K. P>roLk. 


REYNARD THE FOX. 

Told by C. S. Evans. With illustrations by 

I.. K. Brightwcll. los. 6d. net. (London : 

EvJins Bros.) 

No sort of story appeals more irresistibly to 
children than a story about animals — when it 
is properly told ; and Mr. Evans has the art 
of telling it properly. Reynard, the Vox, is the 
villain of the piece. He has tricked, wronged, 
ill-used nearly all the other animals and a few 
birds, one time or another, and they bring their 
complaints to King Lion who summons Keynard 
to his court, and is resolved to do justice. 
Reynard, after deluding and tricking the King's 
messengers and dodging the summons, is wily 
enough to see that he cannot safely go on defying 
the command, so he meekly goes to court, and 
succeeds in deceiving the King and winning his 
freedom, and even when,, his deceitfulness is 
found out and he is brought back and sentenced 
to death, lie proves too cunning for his enemies 
and wins honour from the King, and triumphs 
over them all at the end. The different 
characters of the animals are delightfully 
sketched. The whole thing is narrated cleverly 
and amusingly in a way that will hold young 
readers fascinated, and the unexpected moral 
at the end, which rises naturally out of the 
story, is one it is good that children should 
think about. The pictures in colour and black- 
and-white are full of life and humour and 
excellently done. 

THE GIRLS OF ST. 
AUGUSTINE’S. 

By M. H. Ironside. 6s. net. (Nelson.) 

Hilda Dennison was the most popular girl at 
St. Augustine's, but her career in the Lower 
Fifth was a stormy one. A harsh and un- 
sympathetic form-mistress had the unfortunate 
knack of rubbing all her seventeen pupils 
the wrong way, and wherever trouble was 
brewing the high-spirited Hilda was sure 
to take the chief share in the operation. 



From Full o’ Fun Father and Son. 

( Scott 6* Sleeman), 
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CHILDREN’S 

BOOKS 


A COTTAGE ROSE. 

By Mabel Qciller-Couch. Illustrated by Percy 
tXrrant. ^ (Harrap.) 

Miss (Jiiiller-Couch has an intense sympathy with 
children, and can enter into their thoughts and 
feelings with extraordinary intuition. When we first 
make the acquaintance of little Dorothea she is 
chafing undeV the dull monotony of Aunt Julia's 
household. Aunt Julia's household consists of Aunt 
Julia and herself, and it is run by rule of thumb — 
Aunt Julia’s thumb, of course. Dorothea, higlily 
strung and imaginative, is full of burning questions 



Froin The Life of the Gnat 

( Wmiii'). 


and original ideas, but Aunt Julia is a hard woman, 
nursing a grievance, and snubs the lit lie giil with 
such scathing conimeiil.s as, “It is a pity you can’t 
fiiul something sensible to ihink about." W’hat coukl 
be more e.vpiisitelv childish tlian Dorothea's regret 
that bulterdies cannot sing ? " They would liave 

such sweet little voices, she felt sure, and such 
pretty .^ongs. She often amused he^^el^ by Ihmk- 
pig o"l the different voices the dillerent kinds would 



/ roai The Book of Good Hunting 

{Loni^maub). 


Chased by an Elephant. 




Froffi At the Zoo 

(Nelson). 






m 


€ 0 :' 



The Puma comes 
TO BE Stroked. 


have : the Ked Admiial ’ deep and solemn, the 
Peacock ' all trills and llourisliC'., while the while ones 
which Hew about in sm.h numbers, like pretty spirit 
butterflies, would havi.^ soft, i)cUheti( voices, she was sure. 
She did wisli, though, that she liad some one to talk it 
over witli— some one who would not laugh at her and 
think her silly. ' But happier days were in .store, and in 
Hie simple, natural story that follows, the child’s lovable 
]>ersoiiality unfolds it.^elf, till she is promjitcd to a crowning 
act of unselfishnes.s that brings joy to lierself and destroys 
a l)itterncs.s and hatred that has " wrecked many lives 
and overshadowed many more." It is a delightful book 
>\hich appeals to growu-uj)s as well as to children. 

HERBERT STRANG’S ANNUAL. 

rinth, 7s. Ocl. net ; Boards, iloth back, 6s. net. (Milford ) 

This ar — its thirteenth — ” Herbert Strang's Annual " 
IS bettci than ever (if such a thing is pos.sible). Most 
certainly b} aU its happy possessors thirteen will not be 
counted an unlucky number ! It is packed with racy 
stories, and iho^e g<iod articles on things of general interest 
to boys for which it renowned A glance at the contents 
is enough 'o recommend it: "Jealous in Honour: A 
Story of the Civil War," by Cdaude E. Benson; "The 

Old I'lag : A Story of the 
Klondike, " by George Surrey ; 

Aerial Scenery," by Major 

A.r.K.Ae.S. ; 

? ^ I “ The Ked Ensign in the 

War," by Frank H. Mason, 
R.B.A. ; " His Master," by 
Captain G. B. McKean, V.C., 
M.C , M.M. ; a first-class 
«ed. school story by Hylton 
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rrom Carrots *' Baby loves Floss,** 

(LV//). SAID Floss, gravely. 


Cleaver, a ihrilhn*,^ yarn of tlie ^ea bv A. I-., rn^uhart, 
a humorous tale by K. Amlom. an artide 011 wrestling 
by Percy J-onghursl-- are not half tlu- good tilings in a 
long list of which every item js too interesting not t(j 
be read, “ Jhiilding a Locomotive, ' by the J<ev. |. 
Russell Jlowden, Hl>, will appeal 10 lads of a 
mechann al turn of mind, while K. P. Ilearne's article 
will be fully ai)))rec iated by enthusiastic motor ( ydists. 
I'or romance and sensatipn, "TheMaUnta ( ane," bv 
Herbert Strang ; T.eslie Peresford's story oJ the North- 
West L'rontier, and W alter Rhoades's dramatic narrative, 
“ The Bi)x That Titked," are all to}»hole. Other 
articles and stones of i*qual merit are b\ ' 1 ' C. Bridges, 
L(‘vvis Spence, ( harles 'l urley, K. ( oltniaii Clephan, 
I'.S A , and X. Sotheb)- ]*itcher Haeutenant, R.N \\R.) 
I'he picture^ — hosts of them, of l oiirse, in ((jlour as weH 
as black-and-white —add a sumptuous note to the high 
standard ol merit that is maintained throughout 

PLAY UP, BLUES! 

Hy Mino'.r'.Kr H wi.ns. (('nllins ) 

Poor old Toiiy, otherwise W illiam Oelvale! He. had 
a horrible tune, to begin with, at St. Hildebrand’s 
..cliool. DeKale was ])ale, and looked Italian, with his 
colourless lace, large dark eyes, and long black hair, 
i'or a good description of up-to-date schoolboy ragging 
turn to tliis first chajHcr. “ Where’s your monkey ? 
'Tony is asked. “ 1 thought you chaps always took a 
monkey round wnth the barrel-organ.’' There was a. 
light, of course, after that, and onr hero showxd that he 
Lould hit out w'ell, though his muscles were flabby. His 
school friends saw after that ; and in spite of great 
difficulties, and much unpopularity, Jony won his way 
slow'ly in the school, nimiing races with pluck and in 


general behaving well. He w’as taken up by that pleasant 
fellow' “ Smiler,” who asked him home for the “hols” 
wlieii he found out that Tony w'as an orphag ani| had 
iiowdierc to go. Fortunately, a grandfat^jer for Tony 
in the shape of a famous, gruff, but soft-hearted old 
general appears, so the book has an entirely satisfactory 
end. There arc some stirring adventures in it, and even 
a grown-np reviewer found it a highly readable story. 

THE BOOK OF SCHOOL SPORTS- 

(hLBERr jEssor and I. P. S,\lmond. Illiislraled. 

(Nelson.) 

The tw’clve sports dealt with in this very useful and 
attractive volume arc strongly calculated to ajipeal to 
schoolboys. First come athletics, comjiri.sing running, 
jumping and w’cight-t lirowing ; then boxing, cricket, 
Association football, Rugby football, golf, hockey, indoor 
athletics, including fives, badmmlon, ball-punehim^ and 
liasket ball : lawn tennis, skating, swimming and target 
shooting. The aulliors of the various articles are men ol 
high reputation ])Oth as performers and as sporl>men in 
every sense of the word, and it can easily be imagim^d how 
eager boys will lie to have, say, forty-two pages ol up-to- 
ilale sound advice as to cricket from the pen of Mr L.ilht'ii 
jessop. In every case the advice given is trust wort In , 
easy to follow, and embodies the best principles oi cM-ry 
game and sport at the standard tJicy have attaint'd t*'-d.n'. 
\nd in the introduction there are gra\t' and kindly imsli- 
tations on the true value and meaning of sport and its 
training, wath the reminder that to tall short ol other 
men’s recoixls is nothing ; the one thing that et>iints in 
not to slack, not to rule jealous, and tliat “ there n onl\ 
one record which matters at the end of the day. and ih.ti 
is the record of clean, straight jilaymg of the gaiU'. 



From Three Little Sisters Shk dashko THBlIcoNTENTS.r 

(rF«//s Gardner}. ON THb FLOOR. 



CHILDREN’S 

BOOKS 


THE 
LIMBER 
ELF, . 

HyMARCiARKT* 
W W 1 T I N i, 
S P 1 L >I A I' S . 
(London and 
Oxford : 
Bla c k e 1 1 : 
('ape 'J'own : 
Mdkr ) 

One 111 a y 
invent systi'nis 
for bnnffin;^^- 
11]) cliilclrcMi 
and study the 
* yoiinj^ cluld by 
rules and pre- 
cejits, but 
every cliild is 
llie exco])tion. 
This book luis 
been written 
by a mother 
about h c r 
child, and all 
mothers will 
li n (1 1 11 it 

Similarities to 
their (hildreii 
— odd fancies. 



and self-deter- 
m i n a t i o n . 
7'here is much 
we would like 
to lift whole- 
sale — the ac- 
c o ii n t s of 
M i 111 i, t h e 
shadow - com- 
panion , ITis- 
cilla’s choice 
of friends, and 
Priscilla’s 
failure to lit 
in with the 
Mon t e s s o r i 
inethodj^ W e 
would like, 
too, to ri‘pro- 
(1 u c e t h e 
childish draw- 
in^s, indi- 
cating the. 
evolution of 
obscr V a 1 1 o 11 
a 11 d ideas; 
but there is 
n o t s p a c e . 
We can only 
sav thaf'riie 
1dm her Idl/' 


quaint sayings, 
a \s a k e n i n g 
knowledge- 1) ii i 
tluTc* IS always ".i 
d 1 11 e r e n t e ” I'he 
author, in ]>oeni, ess.\y 
ami ipiolation, ha^ 
lirouglu the ling hi, 
sunn\ spirit of JMi-- 
cilla ]>oignantl\' belore 
us. •and we are moved 
to laughter and tears 
by the :iweet, ine\])lic- 
able charm of her 
baoyhood. She is 
only se\ eii at the ( om- 
])letion of the. book 
11 IS a diary of the 
child’s growth and 
budding const lousuess, 
a t hronu'le of the early 
years that ])ass so 
(puckly, that she her- 
self will never remem- 
bcr. h'or instant e, 
the l^ed Letter I ).ivs 
so carefully rct^rtled : 

Manh 1013 — I 
have a tooth." " Ocio- 
her ()///, *T\)ij ^ 'ro-day 
I climbed iqistairs. Jt 
was a ])crilous adven- 
ture. Every now and 
then 1 stood up to 
beam round at the 
admiring cavalcade 
that followed me." 
But perhaps mothers 
will find the mother's 
own musings and ri‘- 
flections the most 
valuable part of the 
book —her little stories 
of a baby’s wilfulness. 



among a del- 
uge of (din.st- 
iiias hooks, i.s one we 
should have been ths- 
tinetly sorry to have 
missed reading. 

ARTHUR 

PECK’S 

SACRIFICE. 

I5y (lii.niiKr 

Os lift. {.\eL'*ii ! 

'rills is a verv' jolly 
•^torv of jniblit ^Llit)ol 
hie, w'hiih maii.igcs to 
avoid most of tlic 
I a u 1 1 s connii' m to 
books of the kim. It 
tells ol hard w«)rk as 
well as keeinie-^- lor 
games, aiul the l)o\s 
It (1 i‘ s c r 1 1) e s a r c 
licit lier jirigs 11 or 
liooligaiis. A : i h u r 
Let k and Cecil WiNon 
had c oint‘ iqi tc» 1 a\ k- 
cnhain ('ollege troni 
the same " ])rep,” ami 
were now' in tlieir last 
ve.ir at school, linn 
In ends ever and 
HOW' rivals fo- the 
school scliolarship at 
Cambridge 1’ h e. 
liumour t>t the story 
revolves mainly rnmid 
Hiram P. Stoke*>. an 
.\merican youth who 
has come to coiu]»lete 
his education at J.eck- 
enham. There arc 
foil’- full- page colour 


a baby s prattle, ryom The Children s Garden of English Poetry 


illustrations bv Mr. 


flashes of character 


(Dent), 


h. M. Ikock. 
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HANSEL AND GRETHEL, 
AND OTHER TALES 
BY THE • ' 

BROTHERS GRIMM. . 

Illustrated by Arthur T^ackham. 

r7s. 6d. net. (Constable) 

Originally published as Grimms' 
Fairy Tales " some years ago, this 
sumptuous volume is indeed a treasure 
book for children. Here they will 
find several of the old nursery fav- 
ourites, their magic increased tenfold 
by the enchanting pictures. Mr. 
Rackham is the fairy's own artist ;• 
he introduces a sense of mystery, 
a hint of - the uncanny, into his 
drawings which none can imitate. 
Both his coloured plates and black- 
and-white illustrations — and there 
are plenty of each sort in the book 
— are permeated with this rare 
quality, and his sensitive line and 
subdued colourings will do much to 
educate the artistic taste of boys 
and girls. It is really a duty for 
parents and friends to see that young 
folks are given books that will 
develop their love of the beautiful, 
although few of them realise it. 
Beauty is a very necessary factor 
in life, and there is more than surface 
beauty to be found in the art ot 
Mr. Arthur Rackham. 


THE PEEK A BOO 
CHRISTMAS. 

Drawn by Chloi: Preston. 

Told by May Byron*. 
ds. net. (O.vforcl Prc.'as). 

Another Peek-a-Boo book that will 
be sure of a warm welcome in the 
nursery everywhere. 

From The Child’s Own Magazine Leaping and dancing like a 

[Pilgrim Presi). flame of fire. 



THE CHILD’S 
OWN MAGAZINE. 

i'jjc fl^ilgrim Prcs-> ) 

'riie eighly-scvcnlh annual volume 
apjjcar^ in the accustomed bright shiny 
cover, ami we are glad to sec it, for it is 
always, a veritable treasure. W'ithout 
being bulky and cumbersome to hold, it 
has the infinite charm a bound volume 
holds lor children. Bound volumes imply 
such jolly things as a serial story, and a 
puzzle cornel, and letters to the Editor. 
They are all here in force, and make a 
most delightful medley. The serial, en- 
titled “ The Secret of Priory Farm,” tells 
the tale of a mysterious silver cup found 
in an orchard. The correspondence 
printed from little readers all the w’orld 
over IS enthusiastic in tone, showing that 
the good old magazine attracts as much as 
ever. Short stories and pretty poems fill 
up odd pages, and the pictures are nice. 



From Irish Faiiy Tales 

[Macmillan). 
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Decoration by Arthur Rackham. 




IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SECOND EDITION, thoroag^hly revised. 


{To oe published shortly. 


.PHILIPS’ NEW HANDY GENERAL ATLAS 

SHOWING THE NEW INTERNATIONAL PEACE BOUNDARIES. 

P®B®s o* Maps. includingTravel and Communications Maps, Town and Port Plans, etc. 
Dssorlptive Gazetteer of over 100,000 Names. Size 16 by 11 inches. Handsomely bound in cloth bevelled boards, £4 4s. net. Half Morocco 

boards, gilt tops. £5 15s. 6d. net. 

THE ONLY LARGE SCALE PEACE TERMS ATLAS COMPLETE IN ONE PURCHASE. 

HSdi^ion sold ou^ tn -tilapoe mon4laa. 


PHILIPS’ NEW SYSTEMATIC ATLAS 

FOR GENERAL READERS. {To be published shortly.) 

Comprising 72 Coloured Plates, containing 180 Maps and Diagrams dealing with Physical and Political Geography. 

EMBODYiNQ THE CHANGES RESULTING FROM THE TREATIES OF PEACE. And giving a summary of the various Treaties 
With complete index of 13.000 names. Cloth boards, 168. net. Halt-bound, 21b. net. 

PHILIPS’ NEW ERA LIBRARY 

( To be published as noted below. ) 

Quite as interesting and acceptable as novels. Sound, practical books with a wide appeal. To develop character, to foster citizenship. 

and to give a wider view of life and its problems. 

THE GATEWAYS OF COMMERCE. J. F.AIUQRikvk, M.\ , and E. COUNTRY-SIDE RAMBLES. W. r Fiiinkvi x HKc. 1st . 

Vni m:. IJ.Si-. Man. 1st). ENGLAND IN HER DAYS OF PEACE. Hlkasoh iKi.MaA, .M. \. (Ihv.. 1.st). 

BOOKLAND. W. II. kiN(i, ILA. THE ROMANCE OF BUILDING. AI.len S Walkek. (Feh. Ist. 

WEALTH AND WORK. IJkdKUK W. Jt.A. (Jaii. 1st). THE NEW ERA IN EDUCATION. Ivlited by Ernem’ Yoi!M.,H.Si' (Keli. Ist) 

Each 250 pages. Crown 8vo size, cloth, gilt, 38. 6d. net. Limp cloth. 2b. 6d. net. Write for Prospectus with Synopsis of each book. 


RIBBONS & MEDALS, WAR SUPPLEMENT 

(Just Dubhshed ) 

.\ii mill el \ new and attiaeti\e hook Knll of interest to everThody, 
]i.iT In iil:ii ly to K\-^ci\im‘ iiitii Tncliidinir tin- very latest iije4lala issued, 
with fullest details reuMrdiii^' iiualilicatioiis, etc Pa]ier eov ers, Is. 6d iici. 

RIBBONS AND MEDALS, COMPLETE 

The nio>t coinpleie .and authoritative hook on N.aval, Military mikI t'lvil * 
Aledils of all i.d »us evei iS'sued to tin inihlic at a moderate puce. 
<'oM^isliMv' ol J’ail.s 1. and War Suppleinent. hound in ulotli, 8s. 6d. net. ' 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE BRITISH 
COMMONWEALTH 


r.y kaai.'^av Muin. 


Vol 

KMl 


I liii: 
lui: iT«' 


ISI.ANItS AM) THE FlllST 
17n.l) 

Alediuin Svo, pam'S, with ('lironoIoLO< nl Index, rjoth Hoiinl.s, 1 7a. 6d. net. 
(JuMt published ) 

A new readable histoiy, witli a spe< nil appeal at the iiresent time. 

A .SPLENDID <;IIT 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 


LTD., 32, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 

.. - , — . Pricos subject to alteration -- - — r:-:::—-:- — 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 

HODDER & STOUGHTON 
will publish immediately 

H, C. WELLS’ New Book 

RUSSIA 

IN THE SHADOWS 

Fully Illustrated, 6/- net. Ordere ehould be planed without delay 

HODDER & STOUGHTON, LTD., Warwick Square, London, E.C.4 
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COLOUR WORK, 

— irhe iresi olf -irhe Engraver. 

It is of little avail to pay high prices to the artist if his 
work is to he spoilt in reproduction. Yet this is what only 
too frequently happens. The making of two- and three-colour 
process blocks is highly skilled work. It is the highest branch 
of the Engraver’s Art. 

We have specialised in Colour Work for many years and 
have a staff of skilled and experienced craftsmen, with every 
modern appliance to enable them to turn out the best work. 

ARC Process Blocks give facsimile results — ^the finest 
nuances of shade and tint being reproduced with faithful 
exactness and precision. 

Whilst we always advise our clients, in our own interest, 
not to “ rush ” colour work, we can when necessary give quick 
delivery without lowering the standard of our work. 

We handle all classes of Block making — ^Line, Tone, and 
Combination ; Mechanical Tints a speciality. Prompt Delivery 
and Good Service always assured. 

^^ARC 

ENGRAVING CO. LTD. 

4&6, Farringdon Avenue, 

LON DON, E.C.4. 

. OeUgrramf 

HOLBORN 60«4 “SNCRAVBOAR, 

Ca Lines) LONDON** 

WIMBLEDON. PARIS 








